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Dr. ^nnedy and Lard Byron. 


its Latinisms he knows nothing; he 
imc^ines evidently tliat the only idiot- 
isms in the text ard such words as 
xivTjrpijw, Xtyitn, Wfttirllfn, &c. It is 
therefore idle to dispute with him on 
the subject. He does not know 
enough to suspect that he knows no¬ 
thing. 'fhat even the mere technical 
arrangement of the Bible, if it differ¬ 
ed ever so little from that to which 
he was accustomed, was enough to 
puzzle him', wc have a curious proof. 

“ I then turned over the Bible to look 
for the third chapter of John, btil as the 
chapters were arranged in a different man¬ 
ner f tom Oiat to which I had been accus¬ 
tomed, and with different titles, I leisurely 
olwerved them ; in the meantime Lord B. 
VV. 1 S Waiting to be shewn the passage re¬ 
ferred to; and as I looked, I happened to 
say, ‘ 1 cannot find the plare, so readily in 
this Bible as in the common Bible' ” 

The Doctor would of course htivc 
regarded any attempt to altci' tlie com¬ 
mon arrangement as blasphemy, and 
unknowingly contended for the inspi¬ 
ration of Robert Stephens. 

He tells us that he does not know 
.anything of Hebrew, but yet believes 
in the general accuracy of tlie autho¬ 
rized versions. If he had known any¬ 
thing of the language his belief would 
have been confirmed ; but it is amus¬ 
ing, after such a confession, to find 
him entering into verbal disputes 
rcsjiecting the interpretation of the 
words describing what he, or Lord 
B. calls, the “ ghost scene in Sa¬ 
muel”—dogmatically deciding on the 
unity of the composition of the Pen¬ 
tateuch—settling, with the tone of 
authority, all the disputes about the 
book of Job—and so on. Now this 
must have injured his usefulness in 
cairying oi^, controversy, (for such, 
of course, hisi conversations must 
have been,) with such a man. We 
agree with him in thinking tliat 
Lord Byron’s knowledge of the 
Scriptures was not critical or exact, 
and that it was considerably over- 
panegyrized hy his friends or toad- 
eaters ; but his lordship was a well 
educated and a passably read man, 
and ho could not have avoided per¬ 
ceiving some of the slips of Dr. K.’s 
conversation, although his politeness 
prevented him from noticing them. 
We doubt also the policy, (to speak 
humanly,) of resting the cause of 
the Christian doctrines upon the pro¬ 
phecies of Daniel, particularly when 


the gentleman Vho appeals to them 
confelscs that he takes them at the 
second-hand of a tiaiislation, and< 
scornfully denounces all those who 
fancy that manuscripts arc to be 
consulted, collations made, all the 
paraphernalia of criticism employed, 
before the very letters of the text, bn 
‘ which such imnortant consequences 
are built, can IjC settled. 

Entering into these discussions 
would be out of our way; and, in 
truth, if Vie continue this style of 
criticism it may appear that we arc 
hostile to Dr. KciiUedyj’'whereas the 
very contrary is the fact. We think 
him, and thousands of people like 
him, fundamentally wrong in en¬ 
deavouring to mix the scholar with 
the Christian, without taking the 
trouble, (and no small trouble it is,) 
to qualify for the former character. 
Of the New Testament this rar’y truly 
be said—that its inaterial doctr'ne.s, 
those which it concerns us ail to 
know and understand, may be kmavn 
and understood by “babes and suck¬ 
lings”—bj' the most illiterate and 
tlie most heljdess of human crea¬ 
tures. niey may be made clear by 
the most unlearned of preachers ; 
they can be found in the most faulty 
and impeifect of versions. Even the 
intense dishonesty of the Romish 
translators—those of Douay vnd 
Rhoims for in.stance—cannot conceal 
them—there they are, contradicting 
hy their native truth ahd simplicity, 
(disguised though they he by the per¬ 
versions of translatois,) the felonious 
commentaries beneath. Wc, who 
do not adtnii this, but who particu¬ 
larly insist upon its '•rtmth—who 
maintain that Chiistianity is, like the 
works of its Creator, .adapted for all 
classes of beings, conteml neverthe- 
lc.ss that there must be what, in scrip¬ 
tural language, is called, “ me.at for 
strong men,” He who went to con¬ 
vert Lord Byron, (if Lord Byron 
was, indeed, an infidel, a question 
which wc shall shortly consider be¬ 
fore wc conclude the article,) should 
have conic better prepared in wh.at 
those who read and criticize think of 
importance, than Dr. Kennedy did. 

But here our reproval ceases. His 
arguments arc neatly arranged, and 
his conspectus of Christian doctrine 
irreproachable. He was an honest 
man in politics* as well as religion, * 
and a clever man too. 
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We extract a paslege illustrative 
of his principles: . I 

• 

“The Radicals liave little loyalty, and 
less piety; at least many of them have 
I openly professed their deistical principles; 
and no honest man can join in wishing 
tlmm success. Th^r arguments betray 
tlmir ignorance; and it is evident, if they 
could succeed, that they would maintain 
that a nation is as well Without, as with a 
church establishment. Nw Christian would 
ever wish to see the money applied to 
teach religion and morality withdrawn : he 
might say, tjfat it might be mure Justly dis¬ 
tributed, and given only to those who ex¬ 
ecute their dut^^; anef that he would like 
to see real religion fioiirisli in every part 
of the nation, without the distinction of 
churchman or dissenter; and that the 
iimds should be applied in suen a way, as 
most effectually to promote these objects 
excliu>ively ; and that means should be 
adopted which should tend to repress the 
ambition of rank, wealth, and indolence, 
literary or pohtical. 

“ From such an union, however, I would 
exclude Arians, Socinians, Swedenborgians, 
and fanatics of all descriptions; leaving to 
them, not only toleration, but perfect li¬ 
berty of conscience. These people have 
no right to the name of Cliristians. Tlio 
Arians deny that the Soff- is equal to the 
Father; although he himself expressly de¬ 
clares tliat he is. The Soeiniaiis say, he is 
not a divine charticler; yet these sects call 
themselves Clu-istians, while they reject tlie 
testimonjbof Ofirist. The other fanatics 
arc^o absiml in tlieir fancies and imagi¬ 
nations to be reasoned w'ith. 

“ ‘ You seepi to hate the Socinians,’ 
said Lord Byroii. ‘ Not the indivi iiials,’ 

I replied, ‘ but their principles. I believe 
t^ieir. system a terrible delusion, and that 
there is more liopc of a deist, tliun of a So- 
cinian, becoming a real Cliristian. 

“ ‘ But is this charitable !’ he asked; 
‘why would you exclude a sincere Socl- 
nian from tlie hope of salvatio'n !' 

“ ‘ I do not exclude him, and certainly 
I am no judge; nor ought wc to judge of 
the ultimate state of any one; but com¬ 
paring the Socinian dot trines with those'in 
the Bible, the one or other must be wrong.’ 

“ ‘ But they draw their doctrine from 
the Bible,’ said Lord B. ' Y s, so do all 
the fools, enthusiasts, and fanatics; so the 
Church of lUvmc founds a system of ido¬ 
latry, as absurd as ancient or modern pa¬ 
ganism, on the Bible. The Socinians re¬ 
ject such parts of the Scripture, as inteipi^- 
lations, or corruptions, which do not suit 
their scheme; they turn literal things into 
metaphorical, and metapkorica] into literal, 
until they succeed in representing original 
sin, the depravity of our nature, the ne¬ 
cessity of atonement, and Consequently the 
whole necessily of a revelation, as perfectly 


useless. Setting aside the evidence on 
which these doctrines stand, It is obvious, 
according to their^ scheme, that there was 
very little need vf a Saviour. The truth 
is, the Socinians arc all unregenerated 
men; their hearts require to be renewed, 
and their heads enlightened ; and their 
danger is, that they have formed a false 
system of religion, and cling to it in the 
hope of safety. If any of tliein are sin¬ 
cerely seeking the truth, God will in due 
time teach them, and bring them out of 
their Socinian delusion; but those who die 
believing it, die, as far os 1 can judge, un- 
regenerated, and consequently, according 
to tlic Scriptures, die in a most dangerous 
state.’ 

“ ‘ Their religion,’ said his lordship, 

‘ seems to be spreading very much. Lady 
B. is a great one among them, and much 
lucked up to. She and I used to have a 
great many discussions'on religion, and 
some of our differences arose from this 
point; but on comparing all the points to- 
getlier, 1 found tliat her religion was very 
similar to mine.’ 

“ I said I was exceedingly sorry to hear 
that her ladyship was among such a set, 
and I hoped that ere long she would see 
her error and danger. ‘ But,’ I added, 

‘ were thousands more of the great, and the 
noble, and the leained among them, Chris¬ 
tianity will stand and raise its head witli 
ultimate success from amidst the ruins of 
superstition, ignorance, idolatr)<, and dam¬ 
nable iieresies.’ ” 

We hope that Lady Byron has es¬ 
caped from the Socinians, who are, 
in every point of view, the most dis¬ 
gusting sect of mock religionists that 
ever appeared. Lord B. was mis¬ 
taken in thinking them on the in¬ 
crease—they are daily diminishing. 

Another—because it connects some¬ 
how with the above, and is curious 
besides. 

“ The conversation turned upon the So¬ 
cinians, and I was accused by some of the 
party of being too severe tn this sect,—that 
my opinions were too exclusive and narrow, 
and less candid and charitable in judging 
of otliers than they should be. I affirmed 
that this was a mistake. ‘That 1 pre¬ 
tended not to judge of the final and eternal 
state f any one, but that there were opi¬ 
nions and practices, which, when judged 
by the Bible, rendered those who held 
them incapable of obtaining eternal happi¬ 
ness ; since God had declared certain cha¬ 
racters should not enter into the kingdom 
of heaven. We believe what God has said. 
JIad he said, that after a certain time 
passed elsewhere, tlie unrepenting wicked, 
after due punishment, should be cleansed 
and raised to heaven, we would have be¬ 
lieved it, and rejoiced in the idea; but God 
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im said otherwise, and (he will of the 
CtirisUan is, to yield to the will of God. 
Whatever ho does is r»ht. If it depended 
on me, jiidf^ng by nie|p feelings of huma¬ 
nity, I would have all saved. Nay, I would 
go further than you,—I would have no hell 
at all; but would pardon all, purify all, 
and .send all to equal happiness.’ ‘ Nay,’ 
exclaimed some of them, ‘ I- would not 
save all.’ ‘ I would save,’ cried his Lord- 
ship, ‘my sister and my daughter, and 
some of my friends,—and a few otliers, 
.and let the rest shift for themselves.’ 
‘ ^nd your wife also,’ I exclaimed. ‘ No,' 
he said. ‘ Hut your wife, surely you would 
save your wife ?' ‘ Well,' he said, ‘ / would 
save her too, if you like.’ " 

This sounds cruel: but as Dr. Ken¬ 
nedy is not alive, (he died in the West 
Indies in 1827,) we cannot tell how 
it was said, and ihai makes all the 
dillerence. 

There is some amusing literary mat¬ 
ter in the book, but witli that we sliall 
not meddle. We give Dr. Kennedy’s 
description of Lord Byron’s per.son 
and manner, without offering any 
comment;— 

“ Lord B. was rather above the middle 
.size; his eountenance was fine, and indi¬ 
cated intelligence, but especially benevo¬ 
lence. His forclicafl was large and ample, 
Ills eyes were of a grey colour, his nose 
vvell-proporlioned, his mouth wide, and his 
chin projecting; his hair w'as light brown, 
inclining to grey, particularly about the 
temples; his appearance was full and ro¬ 
bust. He had high shirt collars, some¬ 
times embroidered, but without frills; he 
wore often nankeen jacket and trowseis, 
sometimes a plaid jacket; he generally wore 
a gold chain about his neck, on which a 
liK'kct was .suspended, and the cud of the 
chain was placed in his waistcoat pocket, 
and a cameo, with the head of Napoleon. 

“ His countenance generally exhibited a 
smile, or a look of softness, and thoughtful¬ 
ness ; and ilrhen animated in conversation, 
there was a kvfh and perpant expression of 
eye, witit a slight colour in his face, which 
was usually pale and clear. 

“ He spoke with energy, vivacity, and 
freedom; his utterance was rapid, and va¬ 
ried in its intonations; his latiguage was 
select, forcible, and pure; and his ideas 
were expressed with unusual case and pro¬ 
priety. His voice was soft and melodious, 
to a degree which at first appeared to be 
the result of affectation. His manners were 
dignified and well-bred; he was invariably 
polite. 

“ The impression which he left on me, 
jading of his manner merely, was that of 
a perfectly polished man, with much .affkhi- 
lity, cheerfulness, vivacity, and benevo- 
lancfe In the conversations which I had 


with him, he appeared to shew sn acute 
and niltivatcd mind, rather than a proinind 
understanding. There was no appearance 
of extensive science or erudition, nor that 
coolness and sobriety of judgment, which a i 
learned philosopher might be expected to* 
exhibit; but his manner was lively, witty, 
and penetrating, sRewing that he lud a 
mind of strong powers, and capable OT ac¬ 
complishing great things, rather than af¬ 
fording a constyt proof that he liad already- 
accomplished them. He was so easy, affa¬ 
ble, and kind, that you required at times to 
recall to mind his rank and fame, lest his 
in.-inncr should unronsciousiy betray you 
into undue familiarity —^ error into which 
one gentleman fell—ahd was punished by 
Lord B.’s avoiding him as much as polite¬ 
ness permitted. Although he must have 
looked iiyo a variety of books, and was ac¬ 
quainted with a little on every subject, yet 
I was not impressed with an idea of the 
profoundness of his knowledge, nor should 
I h-ave been disposed to rely on the solidity 
of his judgment He often spoke for ef¬ 
fect, and appeared to say fine and brilliant 
things, without having any other end in 
view ; a practice which might display quick¬ 
ness of discernment, eloquence, and wit, but 
which, of course, could not excite the de¬ 
cided admiration which the display of a 
richly-furnishj^ mind, or a supciior and 
solid understanding, would have elicited. 
Though not insensible to renown and dis¬ 
tinction, and though raised to the highest 
pitch of j)octical eminence, he had no poe¬ 
tical enthusiasm, or fan|jistic frenzy in his 
manner and conversation. Me that 
these were useful, and to 6c studied and 
valued only as they lead to something more 
substantial; and as he luAl a quick percep¬ 
tion of the ridiculous, he seemed tojiave a 
feeling, that frequently crossed his mvul, 
as if fiimc and poetiy, and every thing else 
which men .so eagerly coint, was, in reality, 
hollow and vain; and contempt for the 
whole human race—inckading himself— 
was often gredominaut.” 

7'he work concludes with the fol¬ 
lowing passage;— 

“ It appeals, therefore, from a review of 
Byron’s private character, lliat it was g 
common one, being mixed with many vir¬ 
tues and stained with some fashionable 
vices. We meet nothing in it to command 
our veneration: we find njpny things to 
pity and excuse, from the peculiarity of his 
situation; but we arc not entitled to call 
him a virtuous, pious man. In his poetical 
character, we find much reason to admire 
his wonderful talents. We may regret that 
his poems were not finished with a greater 
end in view than he seems to have had; 
that is, that he did not propose to himself 
more distinctly the promotion of virtue. 
We may blame him for his indelicacy afid 
licentiousness of description in some of his 
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works, and also for many oniis sentiments, 
and ^specially for the levity, and appear¬ 
ance of infidelity, with which he sometimes 
alludes to sacred subjects. We observe in 
mthem, however, no proof of fixed opinions, 
\r reason to believe that in geiierjil he 
pourtrayed the features of his own charac¬ 
ter: and we may readijy believe, without 
any arcach of candour, that his most repre¬ 
hensible descriptions and sentiments, writ- 
«$pn under the influence of f^ission and pre¬ 
judice, or the result of ign'orance, would 
have been an object of regret to himself had 
he lived, and perhaps often were so. With 
respect to veligion, we find nothing like a 
bitter enmity to it, or a settled conviction 
that it was an imposture. Some passages 
display a levity and an appearance of incre¬ 
dulity, but nothing like a deliberate denial, 
or a rejection of its truth. We find, in fact, 
t})at he was like all those nominal Chris¬ 
tians who are unregenerate: he knew not 
its spirit. His conduct was not regulated 
by it, and he differed simply from many of 
tliosc who hold in the world a very respect¬ 
able character, in his having treated it with 
seeming ridicule in his writings, while they, 
perhaps, have done the same in conversa¬ 
tion. 

“ He was, in fact, what he represented 
himself to be when I saw him—unsettled 
in his religious opinions. He rejected tiie 
appellation of infidel; he safti it was a cold 
“ and chilling word. He confessed he was 
not happy ; he said, he wished to be con¬ 
vinced of the truth of religion. We liave 
now to consider if his conduct confirmed 
this sta^emrart.” • 

This promised task Dr. Kennedy 
did not live to fulfil, and the book 
finishes thus abniptly. We agree with 
the D >ctor, that Lord Byron was not 
. an'infidel on any settled conviction; 
he scoffed, because it was the fashion 
of the coterie by which he was some¬ 
times surroun»led, and sometimes be¬ 
cause it made people stare. He was 
very anxious not to be mixed up with 
the creed, real or aflVrted, of luch 
persons as Leigh Hunt. " I assure, 
you,” said he to Dr. K., " my con¬ 
nexion with these people originated 
from humanity. I found H. in Italy 
with a large family, in ci.'cumstanccs 
that claimed my compa.ssion. I 
gave him a3*Diuch money as I could 


spare, and when 1 had no more to 
spare, I gave him some loose poems 
which I had by toe, that he might 
make some monci^f them.” Lord By¬ 
ron’s mi nd was cast in a different mould 
from that of any member of such a 
crew. A fine passeige illustrative not 
indeed of any fixed religious views, 
but of a decided devotional tendency, 
occurs in a letter of Count P. Gam- 
ba’s, which is contained in the Ap¬ 
pendix to this volume. We prefer 
giving it in its original Italian, sub¬ 
joining a translation in a note :— 

“ La priina volta che io ebbi conversa- 
“ zione con lui sii questo soggetto fu a Ra- 
“ venna, inia patri.i, R.araii ipiattro anni— 
“ mentre cavalcavamn iusicrae, in un super- 
“ bo solitario bo.sco di piiii. na scena invi- 
“ tava alle meditazioni religiose. Era un 
“ chiaro giorno di primavera. ‘ Come,’ mi 
“ disse, ‘ alzando gli occlij al cicio, o abassan- 
“ doli alia terra, si pn6 dubitare dell’esisten- 
“ za di Dio ? e come rivolgendoli al nostro 
“ intevo possiam dubitarc die non vi sia 
“ qualche cosa dontro di noi piu nobile, e 
“ pill durevole die la crcbi di cui siaino for- 
“ niati? tlnelli die non odono, o non vog- 
“ lioiio ascoltarc questi senliuienti, bisogna 
“ bene die siano di uiia vile natura.’ 

“ Io vol'i risponderc con tiitte quelle ra- 
“ gioiii che la superficiale filosofia d’ Elve- 
“ zio, c de’ suoi, e discepoli, c maestri, iii- 
“ segna. Egli mi vispose con stietti lagio- 
“ namenti e profonda eloqncnza, e m’ ac- 
“ CO si che 1’ ostinata contradizione so quel 
“ soggetto costringendolo a ragionarvi so- 
“ pra, gli d.ava pena. Quel discorso fcce 
“ supra di me una forte impressione. 

“ Molte volte, e in varie circostanze, io 1’ 
“ ho uditoconferniarclistessi sentiuienti,— 
“ c me n’ 6 sembrato sempre profondamente 
“ coiivinto. Per 1’ appuiilo 1’ anno scorso in 
“ Genoa, quando ci preparavanio a venire in 
“ Giccia, era in costume di conversare due o 
“ tre ore ogni sera con me solo, assiso sopra 

la terazzadcl suo palazzoin Albanu, nelle 
“ belle sere di primavera; d’onde si scopre 
** iiiia magnifica vista della . uperba citta, e 
“ del mare contiguo: la nostra conversazi- 
“ one cadeva quasi scnipre sullaGrecJa, alia 
“ cni spedizionc allora ci preparavainu, o siii 
*' suggetti religiosi. In varii modi lo sentii 
“ seniprc confemiare li sentimenti che io vi 
“ spjcgai di sopra.”* 

It is impossible to believe that Lord 


* “ The first time lliat I had a conversation with liini on this subject, was at Ravenna, 
my native country, about four ye.irs ago, while we were riding on horseback in an exten¬ 
sive, solitary wood of pines. The scene invited to religious meditation. It was a fine 
day in spring. < How,’ he said, ‘ laising our eyes to heaven, or directing them to the 
earth, can we doubt of the existence of God ?—or how, turning them to what is within 
us, can we doubt that there is something within us more nolilc and more durable than the 
clay of which wc are formcif? Those who do not hear, or are unwilling to listen to those 
feelings, must iiccessaiily be of a vile natiuc.’ 1 wished to answer him with all those 
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Byron was of the cold sect of the infi- 
dell, as he called them, or to refuse him 
credit when he said th^that he never 
would be a lukewarm%Dhristian. His 
intellect and education must have 
made him despise the low rabble of 
radicalism, or the shallow esjmls 
forts, whom Cobnt Gamba assures us 
he held in especial contempt. And 
no matter what might have been the 
influence of the scornful or misan¬ 
thropical feelings which haunted him, 
yet there must have been moments 
when the thoughts of a soul such as 
as his would have taken a nobler and 
more congenial direction. In the 
words of one, whose name we reluc¬ 
tantly withhold:—" The surface [of 
“ his mind] might exhibit a vainglo- 
" rious, frozen waste of unbelief; but 
" beneath principles would be at work 
" which threatened its dissolution : 
" memory, which calls up around the 
“ tender of heart departed objects of 
" their love; enthusiasm, whichcom- 
" municates life and thought, and the 
“ passion of lofty souls to the images 
" which story creates; and that aim- 
“ less aspiring of the disregarded spi- 
“ rit which expands every feeling of 
“ sublimity or sorrow, until it has 
“ touched the boundary of visible 


" thitKB, and felt indistinctly the in- 
" flueSce of.a holier yrorld; these 
" would all be in motion in the breast; 
" currents dark but warm, would al- 
" ways be gliding, and would often be 
" heard; as, at the last, assuredly, 
“ Sadduccibm wo^d be broken up; 
" and th'Migh scattered masses mi^t 
“ still grieve the spirit, yet the plea- 
“ sont motion^f life would be be- 
“ tween, and a living element would 
" again make its voice heard conti- 
" nually.” 


We must remark, that this work 
has been edited in a very ignorant 
manner. Just think of two authors, 
called hc^e Jiunies and Alexandvr 
Polytresh, being cited (p. 80,) as au¬ 
thorities for the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. Ihe unlearned would 
hardly guess that those strange names 
stand for Berosus and Alexander I’o- 
lyhistor. In the page before, Tacitus 
is accused of em|ui)iugw’hether Jeru¬ 
salem is not mentioned by Homer, un¬ 
der the name of Solymar. This is dis¬ 
creditable to the editor; and there arc 
many more Blunders of the same 
kind. 


reasons which the superficial philosophy of IFclvetius, his disciples, and ffis iniMtcrs«havc 
taught. lie answered me with .strong iugumenls and pioluiind elocpienic*; and I per¬ 
ceived that obstinate contradiction on this subject, foicing him to rea.son upon it, gave 
him pain. Tin’s discourse made a deep impression on me. • 

“ Many times, and in various circumstances, I have heard him confirm the same senti¬ 
ments ; and he always seemed to me to be deeply convinced of their truth. Last yeai;, 
in Genoa, when we were preparing fiir our journey to Greece, he was accustomed to con¬ 
verse with me tor two or three hours each evening alone, seated on the terrace of his 
palace in Albano, in tlie fine evenings of spring, whence there opened a magnificent view 
of this superb city and the adjoining sea. Gur conversation turned almQgt always on 
Greece, for which we were so soon to depart, or on religious subjects. Iti various ways 
1 have heard him confirm the sentiments which I liave already mentioned to you.” 
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MONol AND DAIMONOS. 

“ We sec 

A vapour sometimes, like A bear.” 

Ant. and Cleop. 


We never venturet^to hope that our 
friinds on four legs would obtain such 
celebrity as they now possess. For- 
• merly, they were as little understood 
as tlie movements of a political agi¬ 
tator, or the intentions of a nest of 
cardinals. Now, we have their his¬ 
tories in air shapes—from M. de Buf- 
fon and Hulxs', "who speak of tliera 
in nations and commonwealths, down 
to Mr Bingley and the historian of 
the Tower Menageiie, where their 
individual good qualities find domes¬ 
tic habits are faithfully recorded. 
One thing only seemed wanting to 
complete their circle of historical 
literature, which was a specimen of 
autobiography; and this wc are at 
last able to supply. It is the pro¬ 
duction of a correspondent, on whose 
veracity we have the most implicit 
reliance. 

Before, however, we present the 
reader with this very rtiteresting do¬ 
cument, we must protest against the 
absolute piracy which has been com¬ 
mitted against our friend. We ap¬ 
peal to those„vcry respectable pub- 
iislr^'s, Messrs. Colburn and Bent¬ 
ley, whether it was liberal—whether 
it was right or christianlil e in their 
correspondent—(the writer, whoever 
he iCay be, of “ Aloms and Dainio- 
noa ,”)—to follow so closely the foot¬ 
steps of our contributor. The fol¬ 
lowing little narrative, it is true, re¬ 
mained in r the original Buffalcse 
tongue till very lately; -but it is 
pretty well known that there are two 
or three intelligent travellers fully 
capable of transferring all its native 
beauties into the English language. 
We trust that we need say no more, 
to prevent a repetitio’’ of so unpre¬ 
cedented an act. 

We ma^ no apology for intro¬ 
ducing our readers to a story that is, 
perhaps, unique in literature. 

<iriie ^ttnoiir of fHonog dcislitt, 

“ 1 am American by birth, and my 
early years were passed on the banks 
of the Bulfaloc. I had no relations ; 
nothing even within *thc limits of 
a Scotch cousinship. My mother 


died while I was an infant—a victim 
to the fur trade. My father was of 
’ a noble race—of the Uraua Ferox. 
Like a chief of the Mohawks or De¬ 
lawares, he bore an honourable name. 
He was called ‘The Grizzly Bear.' 
Poor fellow! he died from eating too 
much white trout at Lake Michigan. 
What induced my father to forsake 
his country, (the Stony Mountains) 
and abjure all his kindred, and live 
with my mother on tbo banks of the 
Buffaloe, is in itself a tragic tale. 
Perhaps—I make no promise—I en¬ 
ter into no covenant—but perhaps, at 
some future time, I may make the 
story of the great Exile public. It 
will yield a great political lesson. It 
shall not however be tampered with; 
nor hurried into premature disclo¬ 
sure. Tempua omnia reveUit, Ver- 
hum sat. 

“As the Ursi havesouls, I swear the 
tale I shall tell you of myself will 
have sufficient claim upon your sym¬ 
pathy. If within an hour after you 
shall hear it, you cat, or drink, or 
sleep—nay, if you so much as whiff 
an Ilavannah, or blow the froth from 
a tankard of Whitbread—you are 
not the people I have set you down 
for in my affection. But I know you 
well: you have not hearts of stone ; 
you are men. You were not dug 
out of a quarry; nor made perfect 
at the stone-cutter’s. You were not 
sawed, and chopped, and rasped, and, 
chiselled into life. You have hearts 
beneath your waistcoats. You have 
fur on your heads—^ay, many of 
you have it beneath your noses, also. 

I will not believe but that you can 
feel profoundly. 

' “ I said my father lived on the Buf- 
‘aloc. It was on the edge of a mighty 
swamp. The whole country around, 
for leagues and leagues, was little else 
but woods and swamps,—swamps 
bleak, blank, dreaiy; with rank grass, 
and rushes, and muddy weeds, and 
banks and shoals of mud. Huge 
quagmires enriched the prospect; 
through which red, brackish, slug¬ 
gish streams went trickling and curl¬ 
ing along in detestable meanders. 
The green, damp, awful shadow of 
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primieval woods cast additional 
gl&om upon the sterile plains. Wood, 
and water, and nkd! Mud, and 
wood, and water !* That was all. 
There was no variety in nature for 
ns! The vulture that came across 
us, in his way to the mountains, 
screaming and hideous—the frogs 
that sent out their odious harmonies' 
from the weeds and rushes—these 
were all our music. Nothing cheer¬ 
ful ever visited us; unless it were no'w 
and then a painted Indian from the 
Arkansas, who strayed thither with 
his toBiahawk ; or an alligator (nou¬ 
rished in the bottoms of the Missis- 
sipju,) who, like the creature in the 
fable, had set out upon his tiavels, 
in search of politeness—or prey. 

" My father was addicted to fish. 
He caught them quickly and with 
certainty. His aim was unerring. 
His eye was so sure, his judgment so 
profound, that he knew, as they 
swam, if they were tender, and when 
they were full of roe. By the Great 
Beaver, it must have been a beau¬ 
teous sight, to have seen the vener¬ 
able parent, playing and pouncing on 
‘ the finny tribe,' on the banks of Mi¬ 
chigan and Erie!—^I’he piscatory sci¬ 
ence, however, was the only one iny 
father knew; but he taught me all 
its mysteries. The rest of my know¬ 
ledge Nature poured into my ears in 
grave and silent lessons. She taught 
me to swim; to stand on my hinder 
legs—‘ rampant;’ to climb trees ; to 
eat my fish uncooked : sho taught me 
also a little valour, and a good deal 
of discretion, which is ' the better 
part of valour.' 

“When my father died (of excess of 
trout,) 1 set oflF and penetrated the 
woods and desarts alone. I dwelt in 
perpetual solit;;tde. I hated my kind. 
No one loved me; no one fed me, 
helped me, defended me. 1 was 
obliged to do all things for myself; 
and I became a bear hater. To me 
the delights of female society have 
ever been denied. I was fated to be 
alone— monos 1 Yet I strove to 
overcome my destiny. Once—ac¬ 
cursed day!—I yielded to my pas¬ 
sions. My heart yearned towards a 
pretty brunette, who, with her pa¬ 
rents, had travelled to our country 
from the Red Cedar Lake. But what 
was my requital?—She bit my ear 
through, in answer to my admira- 
ti«jn; and I renounced the sc.\ for 


everl I said to myself—' I will tra¬ 
vel will seek the savages in towns 
and cities: I wished to give up all 

for her ; but she -she has doomed 

me to eternal woe.’ I detennined 
to quit the Buffaloe, its plains, its 
swamps, its rusl^; and cast myself 
on the lu artless world, a gloomyiid- 
venturer. 

“ 1 comjnc|ced my pilgrimage : I 
traversed the^plains of Ijouiaiana—I 
crossed the formidable Mississippi, on 
a moonlight night, (my fat kept me 
up,)—I came to the scat <ff virtue and 
simple manners, Ihc matchless coim- 
try (jf Kentucky. In an accidental 
encounter with a native I disarmed 
him, and was just about to hug him 
into eteftial oblivion, when a some¬ 
thing—I know not what—a sort 
of likeness that he bore to my father, 
(' llie Grizzly Boar,’) arrested my 
vengeance. I turned him over once 
or twice, smelt him, and spared 
him! It was a great act; and so grate¬ 
ful did my former enemy feel, that 
he took me to his home. We became 
brothers. He presented me with a 
collar and chain of honour, (it con¬ 
sisted of leatflbr and iron,) and forced 
me gently with him in all his travel¬ 
lings. We went together to fairs 
and towms,—to festivals, and merry- 
meetings. Wo dined Jtogether, sup¬ 
ped together, and were seldfim iT fver 
asunder. His benevolence, I rejoice 
to say it, was in some measure repaid; 
for every visitor who was introduced 
to me, left sixpence on the talJle as 
he entered, lliis was the most ho¬ 
nourable and useful period of my life. 
My friend, (his name was Jonathan 
Zooks Aminabad Crewkhorne Zecha- 
riah Muzzietop,) taught me the Ken¬ 
tucky language. I learned it without 
difficulty : it seemed a dialect of my 
native tongue, differing some little 
perhaps,—as the Ionian may differ 
from the simple Doric, but nothing* 
more. Such as it was, however, I 
owe it to my friend Jonathan. I owe 
to him also other lessons he taught 
me the science of gouging, and how 
to waylay and hamstring an enemy; 
how to plunder him of his prog; hoW 
to bite off his nose! I had been con¬ 
tent, till then, to make an incision 
into his ear, or to give him the squeeze 
fraternal. 

But this Elysium could not last 
for ever. Nfy fate drew me from 
Jonathan, my friend! One gloomy 
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evening, (it "was in the scared sca- 
Bonf) a pretty considerable aj^etite 
drove me towards the water to fish. 
I lost my way; subsisting for a long 
time on roots and herbs, and berries, 
and a little Kentuckian, (a half cou¬ 
sin of Jonathan's^ whom I found 
pidCfing blackberries in a wood,—till 
at last I came in sight of the Ohio. 
75leji it was that th^t noble river 
brought at once to my*mind a place 
more noble. I saw, in my mind's 
eye, the famous,—yet not half enough 
famous, 'the great, the wonderful in¬ 
stitution of Harmony! I saw it, 
with its Solon at its head, its minor 
legislators, its sylvan site, its inno¬ 
cent, perfect Utopian people ! Oh that 
earthly paradise! Why did pitiless 
fate frown on my wishes ? Why did 
that infernal troop of Pawnees, with 
‘ The Jumping Sturgeon' at their 
head, come down upon me, and in¬ 
tercept my quiet ]>ilgrimage ? They 
hunted me! They hooted me! They 
hemmed me in! They howled, they 
screamed, they chattered, they danced 
—^the damnable wretches ! One vil¬ 
lain invited another to sup off my 
haunch ; another bargained with his 
brother brute for his chance of my 
hide. What could I do ?—O Owen! 
Oh, unknown friends at Natches and 
New Harmony! I was forced to fly 
froQi' yoiir, pleasant places, I hid 
myself—shame! I squatted downin- 
gloriously (and uncomfortably) upon 
a cursed bush of furze and bramble ; 
and at night took quietly to the wa¬ 
ter. The 'Father of Rivers' was 
rough that night, and forced me to 
take shelter in the hold of a trading 
vessel bound for New Orleans. I 
did not remain long undiscovered. 
The mother of invention compelled 
me to borrow a small portion of the 
ship’s stores ; but I intended fully 
to repay the debt. We are not un¬ 
principled on the banks of the Buf- 
faloe. There is a law of property; but 
there is a law of Nature also. Upon 
the strength of the latter, I continued 
to borrow*lnore liberally. I began 
with a couple of raw carrots:—I end¬ 
ed with demolishing four fat turkey 
poults, one black windy night. Never 
to my recollection did I make a more 
comfortable meal. But fate was be¬ 
hind me ; I was discovered and sen¬ 
tenced to death. I pleaded the law 
of nature,—the custoriis of Buffaloc 
and Kentucky: I demurred to the 


marine law, which I contended ^id 
not apply to a landsman—but *all 
wouldn’t do, J was just about to 
be run up at the yard-arm, when a 
sans-culotte had the audacity to pro¬ 
pose that I should be forwarded to 
New Orleans, and thence to England, 
to be shewn. To be shewn! Do I live 
• to write those words ? Yes, sO' it 
was; and in fact, without more-ado, 
to New Orleans we went, and thence 
to England. No respite was allowed 
me; I was not permitted to land, 
to appeal to the humanity of the 
natives. I saw nothing at New Or¬ 
leans, except a couple of chimney 
pots, and a nigger with one eye; but 
was hurried in the most barbarous 
manner onwards. We f.ct sail, and, 
to speak briefly, I arrived without 
further accident at London. 

"... Thus far all was of little 
import. I had been born, bred, and 
imprisoned. I had learned gouging 
and the Kentucky language. I had 
refreshed myself with a little child, 
and been forced to cat turkeys in 

their feathers. But now -! Now 

the vast misfortune of my life began. 
Let me speak of it calmly,—if [lossi- 
ble, philosophically. 1 respect the 
sincerity of the soul. I will not swerve 
the breadth of a hair from the strict¬ 
est truth. I became— a lion. 1 was 
transferred from house to house; 
allured by insidious invitations ; but 
in reality viewed in the same light 
with the subaltern Paap, or the unfor¬ 
tunate Crachemi. I dined with Bul- 
wer and Rogers—I took tiffin with 
Buckingham and Sir James—I sat 
‘ below the salt’ at Holland flouse—I 
took tea with Thelwall and Robert 
Montgomery—I saw all that was great 
and noble. I was viewed with awe; 

I was avoided by aU—except one. 
But he —! that one —! But I will 
be collected. 

" As I have said, at these dinners, 
and tiffins, and tea-drinkings, there 
was ONE who neither avoided my 
companionship, nor recoiled from my 
frown. lie was a dull-looking, 
blink-eyed, mischievous being, full 
of tricks and frivolities, all of which 
he performed with the gravity of a 
judge. He was an eternal, mumming 
chattering, chestnut-eating son of a— 
turnip. He was also, as might have 
been expected, a soi-disant philoso¬ 
pher. He had studied under Sir 
Richard Phillips, and was consideied 
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to he equal to Newton. I confess I 
d()ubt the fact. However, there he 
was,—^the bane, tha blister, the tor¬ 
ment of my life. ^ 

" Why did I spurn the augury! 
Why did I abandon for a time my 
faith in omens! I might have 
known that some dreadful deed was 
about to be accomplished. Did I, 
not see him ? Had I not eyes, ears, 
faculties? Can I forget when first 
we met ? What was he doing ? O, 
treacherous, useless memory ! Hear 
it, ye unthinking !—He was pi.ay- 
ING WITH Ills Taii. !!! 

“ O matchless, heartless, relentless, 
indomitable villain! Was there no 
other but me for you to jibe and tor¬ 
ment? would no forbearance do,—no 
frowns nor threats avail ? No ; it 
was impossible to awe or silence 
him. He would chatter, and scream, 
and bite, with the inalevolenrc of a 
fiend. He sought me ever; he was 
a curse to me; my heart grew cold 
when I beheld him; he jumped upon 
my back ; he scratched my pole ; he 
crammed hot chestnuts in niy cars; 
he bit my rauz?le ; he heaped all in¬ 
dignities upon me. 

Ilis name—accursed name!—^was 
I’oMGO. Hear it, ye streets and 
houses, y^e squares and alleys of the 
modern Babylon ! ’Twas Pongo ! 
Still he lives, still he infests your 
brick and marble avenuc.s : at dinners 
and routs, and concerts, he may be 
seen, hymen, and women, 'like Satan 
at the ear of Kve,' the self-sufficient, 
ugly, hateful enemy of my peace. 
Armed in his cuirass of malice and 
folly, he disdained, and still disdain- 
eth all things—^Imt himself. 

" He was of the tribe of Simiac. He 
boasted—T do not believe him—that 
he was a native of my dear America. 
He has sworrf—(it is upon record, in 
the action of Rex. v. Powjo, 3 liarn. 
and Aid. 345, for defamation,)—He 
has sicorn —that a lovely English lady 
brought him over; dressed him uji in 
her husband’s clothes ; and took him 
with her to splendid parties, till jea¬ 
lousy on the part of her lord put an 
end to their platonic intimacy. They 
parted ;—and tlie insufferable wretch 
was let loose upon the world and me. 
He crept into society by degrees, ac¬ 
quired the slang of fashion, employed 
the best tailors in the metropolis, 
and was, for one season, even him¬ 
self a fashion. But he was a creature 
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of na principlf; he lied like a jockey; 
he h|id no ^ood sense or self-go^rn- 
ment, and fell into 'disrepute with 
half the world. It is true, that, with 
his guitar, (which he scratches effec- i 
tivcly enough,) and a certain kind off 
foolish mimicry, he contrives to be 
invited still to <f few evening par¬ 
ties; but his empire has gone for 
ever. I might, indeed, regret this; 
for from being the tyrant of thou¬ 
sands, he grew to tyrannize over me 
alone.—Nature, however, could en¬ 
dure it no longer, and 1 accordingly 
projected a terribJe revenge. 

—"My tyrant was iCccustomed, in 
the hot weather, to take his siesta on 
a window'-lcdge which was not ex¬ 
posed tffcthe sun. He, occasionally, 
also refreshed himself with sonic 
spoils from the pantry on the tiles 
of an outhouse, that ran shelving 
down beneath the chamber which I 
inhabited. These things were not 
lost upon me: I resoh ed to turn 
them to account. " All stratagems 
arc fair in war,” as the philosopher, 
Ilippo|jotamos Senex hath it; and, 
accordingly, I determined not to be 
stopjied by unnecessary scruples of 
delicacy. 

" One day I saw my enemy sitting 
on the tiles. He was chewing, as 
usual, some .stolen fruit; and loi'ked 
as grave as if he bait accQin[)Jished 
the abolition of the slaw-tiade.* It 
happened that I had at that moment 
a dumb-bell of some iiixteen jHiunds 
weight in my hand. I dropped it 
just over the wietch’s head. I , 
thought ail was sure, and that I 
should at last sleep in comfort. But 
no: the brute, hearing a stir above 
him, turned his eye upivards, and 
saw the deadly missile ajiproaching. 
Being as quick as he was malicious, 
he contrived to bob his head and 
escape. Oh, how he chattered! How 
he threatened and whisked about!. 
One would have imagined that I had 
been his bosom friend, and that he 
resented my hostility. I w'as his 
enemy: he knew it : nay, so cer¬ 
tainly did he act upon that know¬ 
ledge, that that very evening I was 
compelled to go suppeiless to bed. 
My supper was abstracted by the 
devil Pongo. 

" Another time I beheld him on his 
favourite window-ledge, so busy that 
I came upon him unawares. As 
usual, larceny w'as his occupation. 
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His nose was thrust Into a hcmey- 
jar.^ He was smeared over tf the 
very eyes, I thought that it would 
be sinful to let such an opportunity 
escape; so I plunged upon him. I 
^seized him. I thrust his head into 
the narrow necked vessel, and tum¬ 
ble^ him forth fi%m the window. 
How he kicked! How he struggled! 
How he snorted and whisked his 
tail! Now, rejoined I-Vnow, at least, 
he will be quieted; for he will be 
both smothered and will break his 
neck. Bet-^is it to be believed? lie 
escaped again ! lie was saved—^for 
further aggi^sions*. He fell on a 
dunghill, just chipping the jar in his 
descent;—it broke, and he was after 
all restored to life and lih'-rty. I 
groaned—I sighed—but I did not 
lose my self-possession. I said only, 
—‘The next time I will embrace him 
as we embrace on the banks of the 
Buffaloc, and if he escape me then— 
I will forgive him.’ 

“ It were impossible to recount 
ray many assaults and reverses— 
impossible to recount the multitude 
of injuries which were heaped upon 
me. They are comprized in one 
eternal round of pains and insults, 
such as no creature ever endured, o.\- 
cepting me. I hasten rather to the 
conclusion of my story. 

“ My foe was accustomed to jump 
upoti my neck at meals. When 1 
was engaged with a piece of pro- 
vender, (genevally of a size to dis¬ 
qualify me for active observation,) 
the brute would climb to a height, 
pounce upon my neck, and steal or 
scatter a considerable portion of my 
morning’s meal. This piece of ma¬ 
lice was fated to be his death. I 
obtained, one day, some*‘food pri¬ 
vately, and, when my dinner arrived, 

I was less eager than usual for that 
repast. I listened for my enemy. I 
(heard him mounting the accustomed 
shelf. A slight scratch convinced 
me that he was about to spring. I 
turned round with unwonted velo¬ 
city, and saught him in my arms. 
His destiny was dark. He was 
doomed to die. But I desired not 
only his death. I desired to see how 
long the spirit of Pongo wa.s escap¬ 
ing ; liow long it could endure the 
best BuflFaloe squeeze which I could 
give him. Seven minutes and three 
quarters was the time J At the ex¬ 
piration of that period the spirit of 


Pongo had vanished,—mizzled, eva¬ 
porated ! A thing of bones and hair 
and muscles, indeed, lay before me; 
but nothing mae. The mala mens 
was absent. Now then, said I, I 
will sleep in peace. I will look upon 
my torturer no more. 

“ But iiR.\n!—Since that time he 
^ has nener quitted me. By night, by 
day—at meals—at dreams—where¬ 
soever I am, whatever I do, there is 
he beside me still—as restless, as 
malicious, as ugly as ever; without 
any physical power, indeed, but with 
such a power as an evil ghost, or 
disembodied devil hath, of indicting 
upon us perpetual pain. I cannot 
rid myself of him. if I reach at a 
chestnut, he interposes, I drink, 
his jabbering loathsome mouth is 
close beside the vessel. If I lie 
down, there also is he, —not close, 
but always at some trifling distance, 
always leering, and mocking, and 
mumming, yet making no noise. 

" I CA.V EXDUIIE IT NO LONGER. I 
will fly. I will seek the banks of 
the Buffaloe. I will recover iny ori¬ 
ginal jieace of mind—my rest—my 
appetite—my enjoyments. I will do 
this, or life has nothing worth pos¬ 
sessing ; and I will quit it like Aher- 

shaw or Cato !” 

» * 

We arc sorry to be obliged to add 
one nielanclioiy fact to the above 
narrative. Since it was written. Mo¬ 
ves the Ursine has perished! He 
had set off in tolerable spirits from 
Loudon, and had reached Liverpool, 
fwhence he had taken his passage for 
New Orleans,) and had sent for .a 
book or two, to while away the time 
till his departure. He put up, for 
some reason or other, at " the Bear 
and Battledore,” called for a mug of 
treble ale, a pipe, anti a saucer of 
Virginia, and retired quietly to his 
room. After the lapse of an hour, 
the waiter knocked two or three 
times at his door, but received no 
answer. The chambermaid after¬ 
wards waited on him with the warm¬ 
ing pan, but observed that he was, 
as she fancied, asleep. Alas, he was 
no more!—A pipe of tobacco, half 
consumed, lay on the table; an emp¬ 
ty tankard was on his right hand. 
'I'he New Monthly Magazine (for 
May,) was before him, opened at the 
first article, ” Monos and Daimo- 
nosand underneath his feet was 
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found Robert Montgomery’s Sa.- 
ta«|/' part blotted out, part torn, 
part smeared with tobacco and beer; 
and at one overw^ming passage 
was written—“ the moat in¬ 
fernal -” That was all! There 

the hand of Monos had stopped. He 
had failed in expressing the strength 
of his contempt, and had evidently 
turned to the New Monthly for re¬ 
lief. T?te relief he found was in this 
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Gra^! Hosfw his own story told 
-r;th4farae he bad fondly hoped for 
extinguished for ever. * He could*on- 
dure no more, and—died ! 

... An inquest was held on 
the body; and the jury, after retir¬ 
ing for fourteen hours to consider 
the evidence, bros(|ht in a verdict^ of 
"WiLKUL Mdrukr,” against some 
person or pei’sojw unknown ! ! ! 


TIIK maiden's lament, 

UY SCHILLER. 

1 . 1 . 

Clouds fly o’er the welkin, 

The forest oaks roar; 

Unheeding the maid sits. 

Alone on the shore. 

Where the wild waves are beating, all-furious and white, 
And she sighs out her grief in the gloom of the night. 

While the gushing tears dim her blue eye. 

1 . 2 . 

“ My heart it is broken. 

Hie world seems a void; 

All wish for its bliss is 
For ever destroyed. 

Tliou, Father of Heav'n, thy child's soul recall—- 
'J'his earth’s sweetest pleasures, I've tasted them all. 

I liavc lived—I have loved—let me die.” 

2 . 1 . 

Teai's, flowing incessant. 

Her pallid cheeks lave 

In vain; grief restores not 
The dead from the grave ; 

Yet say, what can peace to the fond heart sestorc 

When the ties which have bound to this world are no more ? 

•I'hou, Heav’n, canst soothe it alone. 


• 2 . 2 . • 

Then cease not thy sorrow 
Tho’ all unavailing; 

Tho’ tlie dead we awake not 
By tears or bewailing; 

When the heart’s cherished idol by death is laid low, 
'I'lie sweetest employment the lonq breast can know 
Is to mourn for the spirit that’s flown. 


S. D. E. 
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JOliRNSr FROM HERMAMSTaIt TO BUCHAREST, AND PASSAGE OP 'AlE 
ROTUER THURM DEFILE IN THE CARPATHI^'iS.—1828. 

BV LIEUTENANT COLONEL C. R. o’dONNELL, LATE OP THE 15TH HUSSARS. 


DEPARTURE FROM HERMANSTADT. 

" Few of us can sayPhat we possess philosophy enough not to be in some degree 
moved by feelings of niorlificatian on the knowledge of circumstances that are likely to 
prove a barrier to the accomplishment of a favourite wish or design.”' 


I HAD rtadlicil Hermanstadt in Tran¬ 
sylvania, op. my .way to Wallachia 
and the Russian Army, on the fron¬ 
tiers of Turkey; when the intelligence 
of the plague having made its appear¬ 
ance at Bucharest, was communicated 
to me, and come like a deathblow to 
my expectations. My dread of so 
terrible a disease was such that, I 
must confess, I felt at first by no 
means anxious to encounter its hor¬ 
rors : at the same time, my great de¬ 
sire was to sec the Russians and the 
Turks, and having traversed nearly the 
whole of Europe in furtherance of 
this object, and arrived on the very 
verge of the theatre if war, I was 
unwilling to give up the prosecution 


of a plan which, though attended with 
hazard, promised much gratification 
and future advantage, and for which 
I had deterruiiiod to face any reason¬ 
able difficulties. 

The Krapacks alone .^^w lay be¬ 
tween me and Wallachia, where the 
Muscovites, having already struck 
the first blow, were said, in the public 
prints of the day, to be pouring in 
their legions in such numbers, as to 
threaten the destruction of the Otto¬ 
man power; while on the other hand, 
it was reported, that the Turks, from 
whom they were only separated by 
the Danube, had assembled the; East¬ 
ern world, and, like the Army of 
Xerxes, 


” Who have dmiiied 

The beds of copious rivers with their thirst— 
Who witli their arrows hid the mid-day sun,”— 


shewed a force numerous and for¬ 
midable enough to endanger i hrislen- 
dom, and vowed to form a bridge 
over the bodies of the Russians, by 
which the Faithful might pass to 
paradise. 

With the prospect of seeing a 
collision between two such bodies, 
it wa.s im|)ossible long ^lo hesitate. 
T’hc aspect of pestilence lost half its 
terrors in the anticipation of being an 
eye-witness to events that were likely 
to shake the thrones of empires; and, 
confiding in my destiny, I repeated 
the oriental ejaculatio’^ " yllla/i 
Karim!” “ God is most merciful!” 
and resotred upon immediate depar¬ 
ture for the Wallachian capital. 

I remember once making a voyage 
down the Rhone in company with a 
person whom I considered demented, 
because he was going to Constanti¬ 
nople at the period the plague was 
depopulating that city ; and I believe 
the same was the coi\viction of some 
'acquaintances of mine at Ilerman- 


stadt, regarding myself, when assured 
of my intentions of proceeding at 
such a moment to Ituchare-st. 

There arc several passes from 
Transylvania into Wallachia:—one 
called the Vulkan Pass, loads from 
Deva by Tirguschil to Craiova, the 
capital of Little Wallachia; two or 
three from Kronstadt to Bucharest; 
and one named the Pass of the 
Rother Tliurm, or hbc Red Tower, 
which is the most considerable, con¬ 
ducts from Hermanstadt by Pitesti, 
to the Wallachian metropolis. 

My friend. Prince Mestchersky, a 
en'^tain in the Russian guard.s, who 
had accompanied me .all the way 
from Vienna, through Hungary, 
evinced the same anxiety as myself 
to reach the invading army; accord¬ 
ingly, in the little styre-wagen that 
had hitherto conveyed us from Pesth, 
and which had undergone a thorough 
repair, we bade adieu to Herman- 
stadt, and pa.ssing again under its red 
ramparts, where Templar and Saxon, 
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aad Turk and Tartar had often con¬ 
tended in bloody strife for life, pro¬ 
perty, and religion^we directed our 
course towards the Iv^her Thurm defile 
in the southern range of the Car¬ 
pathians, that divides Transylvania 
from the territory of the Mahome¬ 
tans. 

It was past noon when we com¬ 
menced our journey; the country at * 
first traversed by us, where neat vil¬ 
lages and decent-looking peasantry 
attracted the observation of the pas¬ 
senger, was well cultivated, and giv¬ 
ing proofs of the industry of the 
Saxon colonist, wore a smiling and 
Joyous aspect ; and the mountains 
rising up from the extremity of the 
plain, with their snowy scaJps and 
their projections beautifully tinged 
with the rays of the western sun, 
presented a lovely and majestic ap¬ 
pearance. 

We liad not proceeded very far, 
when a trifling accident in the act of 
fording a river at the village of Sche- 
lenburg, detained us for a time in the 
water, while the necessary repairs 
were completed by a gipsy black- 


smit!^ whose norge was fortunately 
withp a pistol-shot of the spot. 

There we saw a considerable iftim- 
ber of wild young horses, amounting 
to several hundreds, confined within 
a circular rope; they had just been 
purchased as re-mounts for the ca¬ 
valry of the AuArians, who were 
augmenting their forces on this frSn- 
tier. These noble animals of Tran¬ 
sylvania arc ^n much estimation; 
'they are larger than those of Hun¬ 
gary, and are considered particularly 
good for the saddle. ^ 

We passed another v^l age on a 
stream, and imnfediat^f^after, not 
far distant from a village on a road 
which leads off towards the left, 
probablj^to Kronstadt. The circum¬ 
stance of its being a holiday, afforded 
an opportunity of seeing an excellent 
specimen of the Saxo-Transylvanian 
peasantry, who are, in general, a fine 
athletic race; and dressed out in their 
costumes of sheepskin pelisses, large 
brimmed felt hats, and high boots— 
had an air of comfort and happy in- 
dependance. 


BOTIiKR THURM-CONTUMAZ. 


A short time brought us to the 
base of the mountains we had been 
approaching, and we soon commenced 
a gradual ascent at the gap in them, 
which forms the emboitcimre to the 
Turkish frontier, and which had been 
distinguishable from Ilermanstadt, 
and pointed out as the direction of 
our route. 

On a hill facing the traveller, stand 
the ruins of a castle of the Knights 
Templars, and not far thence, prettily 
situated on the auriferous river Alth 
or Aluta, is <ithe village of Rother 
Thurm, which derives its name from 
the red tower or fortification at its 
extremity that protects the flank of 
the mountain, and defends this im¬ 
portant pass. The fortification, from 
its construction and strength, cannot 
claim much respect, and the village 
itself, the houses of which are roofed 
with shingles of wood, is not one of 
any size, but has a post-house at the 
barrier, where we changed horses, 
and had our passports visaed. 

This pass is memorable in the an¬ 
nals of history, as being the principal 
debouchure from which the Turks for- 
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merly made their inroads into Tran¬ 
sylvania and Hungary, and as such 
the protection of it was i^ after "times 
a trust of some consideration to the 
Austrian government, ,who have, to 
this day, a colonel stationed at the 
tower. • 

It is also celebrated for the de¬ 
struction of a large Ottoman force, 
which, having been repulsed and pur¬ 
sued by the renowned^' Hungarian 
chief, Mathias Corvinus, crowded 
together in such numbers at this par¬ 
ticular spot, that the ramparts giving 
way, overwhelmed the multitudes that 
were assembled both above and below 
the battlements, and either buried* 
them under its ruins, or precipitated 
them into the river beneath. 

The guards of this towgr had once 
(in 1747 ,) to contend with a for¬ 
midable body of invaders that at¬ 
tempted an ingress to the Transyl¬ 
vanian territory, and strange as it 
may appear, employed both mus- 
quetry and round shot with little 
advantage against their numbers— 
these were no other than locusts, 
whose swarms were of such magni- 
c 
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tude and density, th^ nothing, could 
6 t^ their flight. it 

Continuing our route, we followed 
the course of the compressed valley, 
whose rich sides are adorned with 
overhanging wood and crag, where 
the road, undul^ing with a gentle 
viiriation, overlooks the right bonk, 
and corresponds with the sinuosities 
of the river, which flows impatiently 
between the mountain. We passed 
a small bridge over a stream, and 
soon after under the ruins of a tower 
and wall.^n a narrow part, evidently 
intended,an advanced post, and 
probably that of the Templars in for¬ 
mer times; and then crossing a tor¬ 
rent, that rushes down a ravine from 
the right, over a bridge of™ masonry, 
near which is a small inn, we reach¬ 
ed' after a journey, on the whole, of 
about four or five hours, the Contu- 
maz, or Quarantine station, romantic¬ 
ally situated on the Aluta, and em¬ 
bosomed in mountains. 

This Lazaretto is composed chiefly 
of a barrack, a chapel, and some 
dwelling houses on one side of the 
road; and the director’s quarters, a 
few detached buildings within en¬ 
closures, and large magazines for the 
performance of quarantine on the 
other side ; and has an establishment 
both civil and military for its ma- 
nag''mcnt. ‘ 

As it was necessary to send on to 
the post beyond for hoi^cs, those 
that had brought ushithei, for evi¬ 
dent reasons, not being allowed to 
pass the boundary, w’e were con¬ 
strained, from the lateness of the 
evening, to remain, particularly as 
it was intimated, that from the bad¬ 
ness of thS roads, it would require a 
considerable time to re^h the next 
station. With the intention, there¬ 
fore, of halting for the night, we re¬ 
turned to the little inn by the bridge, 
and there received the visits of the 
director, a civil little man, who had 
passed five and twenty ir thirty years 
of his life in this remote corner of 
the world; and the oflicer command¬ 
ing the detachment, who very kindly 
gave us a guard for our carriage and 
baggage. 

The inn was merely a cabaret, the 
entrance room filled with volumes of 
smoke, was occupied by some ruffian- 
like looking fellows carousing at a 
table, and clad in sheepskins and rags, 
that accorded well with the reckless 


ferocity of their countenances, the 
wild and savage appearance of their 
/orms, and the. general character of 
the group that /was assembled. 

In the absence of mine host,” 
who had gone to a neighbouring mar¬ 
ket for provisions, no coffee or eat¬ 
ables were to be procured, but we 
succeeded in obtaining a room to 
ourselves, where two sheets placed 
on the beds in the English fashion, 
and soap, so seldom met with in 
Germany, as a necessary accompani¬ 
ment to the washing apparatus, form¬ 
ed the peculiar features of novelty. 

We left our uncomfortable beds 
before day- light, at which time it 
was expected the horses would have 
arrived; and after taki;.g some coffee, 
we looked to the condition of our pis- 
tols'and swords, a precaution neces¬ 
sary on many frontiers, but more parti¬ 
cularly on such as we were in the act 
of traversing, where uncivilized bar¬ 
barians, professing the faith either of 
Christ or Mahomed, as best suits 
them for the moment, encouraged by 
the laxity or want of laws, and se¬ 
cure in their wild mountain fastness¬ 
es, not only commit depredations 
upon the passing traveller, or mur¬ 
der him w’ith impunity, but in their 
marauding excursions carry off" the 
families and children of the peasant 
and peaceable inhabitant for the pur¬ 
poses of traffic and slavery. Having 
well armed ourselves, we waited an 
hour or two in suspense, and then 
determined to walk on and allow the 
servant and carriage to overtake us. 

ITie morning was beautiful; the 
balmy breath of nature diffused a 
delicious fragrance around, and we 
felt that indescribable freshness and 
elasticity in the atmosphere which is 
at once both invigorating to the ani¬ 
mal frame and exhilarating to the 
spirits. The light mists gradually 
rising and passing away, exposed in 
succession the upland pasturages, 
the clothed crests, and the denuded 
t tmmits of these Alps, until the tran¬ 
quil firmament appeared the sole 
canopy of the valley, while the rosy 
fingers of morn touched the outlihe 
of the woods, the projecting peaks 
and fantastic crags of the mountains, 
and the dew-drop shone brilliantly 
upon the nearer verdure that shaded 
their luxuriant sides. 

Re-crossing the bridge, we went 
through the Contumae, and after cast- 
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ine a look of pity on the poor devils 
at the grating of their prisons, little 
thinking that ere Iona I should be ip 
the identical plight,*we ascended a 
bank and passed the lone burial place 
of this little secluded world, where 
the moist earth of a newly made grave 
marked the spot in which some un¬ 
known traveller, carried suddenly off, 
by contagion, had recently been de¬ 
posited by stranger’s hands, far from 
his kindred and his home. 

The river and the road, alone oc¬ 
cupying the bottom of the valley, 
still pursued their course together; 
the former, now restless and noisy, 
foamed against the rocks that had 
detached themselves from the cliff 
above, and presented a partial ob¬ 
struction to the progress of its stream, 
and then, gliding quietly over a bed 
of pebbles and sand, in which a por¬ 
tion of mica, quartz, and even gold 
dust, from the natural character of 
the strata, were mixed, sparkled and 
glittered with the beams of the sun ; 
the latter, smooth, but varied with 
gentle swells, was delightfully shaded 
by the graccf^ul foliage of the acacia 
and mountain ash. 

A small shed, beside a rill from 
one of the watercourses on the oppo¬ 
site bank of the river, points out the 
boundary on that side between Tran, 
sylvania and Wallachia; and we 
soon reached the advanced post of 
the Austrians, situate on the very 
verge of their territory, and within a 
mile of the Coulumaz station. 
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'Thire wore 'also cabins containing 
peasmts, and enclosures with cattle 
performing quarantine; and the ’«^ole 
was protected by a subaltern’s party, 
whose barrack or guard-room was 
perched on an eminence overlooking i 
them. In ordinal times, when the 
plague is not very^ad, a fair is Ijpld 
twice a week at this place, and quan¬ 
tities of cattle from the interior of 
Wallachia, ar€ brought by the pea¬ 
sants for sale, and purchased by the 
Transylvanians. The parties stand 
on opposite sides of a htwrier, and 
when the bargain is cojjpleted, both 
the cattle and the money undergo the 
process of purification, on being trans¬ 
ferred from one person to another; 
the former through water, the latter 
through vinegar. But this mart, we 
were told, had been of late discon¬ 
tinued, in consequence of an order 
from the Russian government, who 
had a chain of Cossacks stationed 
along the frontier, on purpose to 
stop the export of live stock and 
provisions from the principalities. 

The horses coming from Kincn, 
the first post, had only just made 
their appcara#,ce, so that, after visit¬ 
ing the officer's quarters, and having 
our passports viseed, we crossed the 
mountain torrent, which, flowing 
down a ravine immediately beside the 
station, separates the* limits c/ the 
two sovereignties, and l)y mean^ of 
a single plank over the stream, we 
entered the Turkish dominions. 


FaONTIEn OF WAM.ACHIA. 


The situation we were now in, re¬ 
sembling localities that I have seen 
in the mountains of Ireland and 
Wales, was one of the most perfect 
retirement, and, had it not been for 
the remarkable appearance of a mer¬ 
chant and his attendant in the ori¬ 
ental dress, who were waiting the 
arrival of wares at a small cottage, 
beside which stood a huge cross, 1 
could scarcely have persuaded my¬ 
self of my geographical position, so 
far distant from the British Isles, and 
within the precincts of the Ottoman 
empire; but the form and construc¬ 
tion of the hut, and the costumes of 
the figures above described, objects 
'at once striking and novel, imme¬ 
diately reminded me that we had 


entered a foreign land, dhd one not 
only diflcrftig in many respects from 
Britain, but also dissimilar in lan¬ 
guage, manners, and political insti¬ 
tutions to that which we had more 
recently quitted. 

No opportunity was afforded of 
ascertaining on what occasion the 
cross was erected in the situation 
above mentioned; probatiy, in this 
instance, merely to shew the bound¬ 
ary; but similar crosses are by no 
means uncommon along the public 
ways in Wallachia; they are seen 
sometimes singly and sometimes in 
number together, and are generally 
placed by the hands of devotion in 
fulfilment 6f t* vow, to point out the 
spot of some murder or accidental 
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death, and often to prevent the liffects cessible to none but feathered pas- 

of ^ampyrisra from the dead, a au- sengers of air,” the rocks reared lAgh 

perstition very common amongst the their craggy he^s, they appeared to 

natives in this part of the world, bear the ^.characteristics of granite. 

These crosses, ten or twelve feet but lower down and generally, the 
high, are of a very peculiar construe- masses were chiefly composed of 
tion, resembling much those met with argillaceous slate, with quartz thinly 
iiL Ireland, at Clonmacnoise, and scattered in the strata, 
other ancient sepulchral places, with , Ever varying to the eye in hue, and 
this exception, that tlm former are of outline, and form, these rude pro¬ 
wood, with inscriptions in the Scla- ductions of nature lifted their stern 

vonic Greek character, whereas the fronts and peaked ridges from the 

latter are invariably of stone. midst of dark patches of pine, and 

We weired until near seven o’clock woods of oak, beech, birch, alder, 

in the hu4vl>cforc t];ie little wayen with poplar, and thickets of the most fra- 

eight horses,‘two postilions, and at- grant shrubs;—^while from their su- 

tended by four other men, came up. jierficies and clefts, disporting their 

It was ridiculous to see so small a tendrils in the wind, peeped the rarest 

vehicle dr.awn by a long linn of ani- of wild flowers and plants, amongst 

mals, yoked in pairs, and escorted by which the delicate blossoms of the 

men on foot, who accompanied for white saxifrage shone the most con- 

the purpose of supporting and ba- spicuous. 

lancing the carriage in the diflicult Further on, the flank of the raoun- 
passes of the mountain, and who tain, rich with the glowing beams of 
eventually proved of great service, the sun, terminated with wood gently 
for with the Austrian territory the sweeping down its sloping sides, un¬ 
road may be said to end. til the wide spreading arms of the 

We got into the carriage, and, still beech dipt in the waters below, and 

following the direction of the Aluta, opposite, in deep shadow, it presented 

along a most rugged tract, ascended a scarped aspect with stupendous 

a little and came to one of the most masses projecting even beyond their 

magnificent defiles, and, at the same base, and frowning over a gulf where 

time, one of the most dangerous rocks, and stems, and roots of trees 

passes I ever beheld. Obstructed by formed amid the roar of waters a 

largo st&nes the road became so bad frightful chaos beneath, 

thit we wwre obliged to get out and But the whole scene was one of 
walk, and the men to lift and balance beauty, and at once both wild and 

the vehicle aS it passed ove r the un- picturesque ; the weather was warm 

eveq parts, or it must inevitably have and sunny—there was not a cloud to 

been upset into the abyss below, and be seen; a few light fleecy vapours 

dashed to atoms. only were playing about the highest 

The river being now' compressed pinnacles, and all nature seemed con- 
between the two mountains became tented and happy. The grasshopper 

furious, and roared and foamed in chirped from the bank, the snake 

silver surges amid the irftks with a and lizard basked in the rftad, or 

savage grandeur; the road some- rustled within the co[)pice on the up¬ 
times skirted the verge of a precipice proich of the passenger; the birds 

overhanging the torrent, and some- caroled from the branches, the wild 

times descending, ran along the base deer looked down upon us from his 

of the mountain sprinkled by the covert, and the proud eagle, deserting 

spray of the waters, ".nd overhung his eyrie, was soaring aloft and wheel- 

by crags that threatened destruc- ii g in broad and sweeping circles in 

tion to tht passenger : now it would the air. Our group of attendants 

pass over a chasm by a rudely con- too, their costnme, manners, and 

structed bridge of half rotten tim- language, contributed not a little to 

bers protruding partially from the give animation and novelty to the 
rock, and then go along the back of surrounding scenery, 
one of those gentle swellings of bright The postboys flourished rmmd their 

green sward decked with the sweetest heads their short handled whips, and 

herbage, that are occasionally met cracked them with the greatest dex- 

with in such situations^ terity, whistling and uttering the 

In the loftier ranges where, “ ac- most piercing shouts, which were 
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takep up by one firom the other, and 
then prolonged for a considerable time 
until the mountains l)ang again and 
seemed peopled by their echoes. 

As we had long quitted the car¬ 
riage, for a few minutes soon satisfied 
us of the impossibility of riding with¬ 
out discomfort and even danger, we 
scrambled along on foot, and from 
the heat and pace we were obliged to 
proceed, began to feel a little wearied, 
when close to a hut, occupied by four 
cossacks of the Russian army, form¬ 
ing the advanced post of the chain, 
we found, with great joy, some saddle- 
horses waiting our arrival, which the 
chief of the nearest village, hearing 
of our coming, and being aware of 
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the bsiSness of the roads, had sent 
for our accommodation.. • 

Delighted at the opportunity of 
getting on horseback, I gladly mount¬ 
ed a fine active little animal, capari¬ 
soned with a Turkish bridle and 
stirrups and a coE^f^ck saddle, that 
carried me over the rugged paths #f 
• the mountain with the surefootedness 
of a mule, and |he firmness and ease 
of a Yorkshire hunter. Leaving the 
carriage to follow, we gradually de¬ 
scended the valley in front of some 
field-works on an cminencrthat en¬ 
filaded the road ; a«d tejtiyip a direc¬ 
tion a little to the left reached, about 
half-past nine o’clock, the village of 
Kinen. 


KINEN-TUE BOYAR STERIOPOULO. 


This little village, the first on the 
frontier, is prettily situated in a 
hollow, like that of the Confumaz; 
and upon the same river, which here 
flows less violently with a broader 
stream. It was now occupied by a 
party of cossacks, whose arms and 
pikes were placed in front of their 
quarters at the entrance, whence the 
ca))tain came out to speak to us and 
examine our passports. The chief of 
the place, to whom 1 had a letter 
from a friend at Hermanstadt, was a 
Greek, named Giorgio Stenopoulo, a 
MptMiiilzari or Boyar of Wallachia, 
and Vatof or Chief of Kinen, of which 
he was also the proprietor. He was 
a portly personage with grey hair and 
heard, possessed a courteous suavity 
of manner, and was dressed in the 
Oriental costume. His principal re¬ 
sidence was at Bucharest;—^but to 
avoid the Russians and the plague, 
he had wisely femoved to his little 
jurisdiction, and was, in preference to 
his palace, now occupying a small 
hut, where he considered himself alike 
secure from the vexations of a foreign 
power, and the horrors of contagion. 

The Boyar Stcriopoulo came out to 
receive us with eastern ceremony, 
and conducted us into a very clean 
and neat room, furnished in the Tur¬ 
kish style, with a divan or platform 
spread with carpets and cushions, 
and decorated with his iophaike, yata- 
gan, scymetar, pistols, and other arms 
arranged along the Avails. I'he ob¬ 
jects around, the costumes and man- 
nets of those about us, made me feel 


as if I had at once stept into Asia. 
My first impulse on entering the 
apartment was, as usual, to displace 
my hat, but wishing to observe all 
due courtesy towards my host, after 
his own fashion, and being awaie 
that the wearer of a turban considers 
it a mark of dfsrcspect to appear with 
the head uncovered, I kept it on : 
such, how’ever, was the force of habit 
that, every now and then I found I 
could scarcely refrain fuom taking it 
off, at the time civilities wefe fieing 
offered me. 

During the repast wit,h which we 
Avcrc afterwards regaled, each indivi¬ 
dual article of refreshment, on Bbing 
brought in by an attendant, was 
handed to the prince and myself, by 
our host in person, while a boy was 
employed solely to flap avjiiy the flics 
from us dvring the entertainment. 
Chocolate, delightfully flavoured and 
scented with the rose, in beautiful 
china cups, was the first thing offer- 
ed to us on our arrival; we were 
next, after a short pause, pre-sented 
with the most delicious cordial I ever 
tasted, highly spiced, and strongly 
perfumed and flavoured : t^en eggs, 
fish, cheese with bread and butter, 
soup, ragout, omelette, and meats, 
accompanied with wine of a superior 
quality, were placed in succession be¬ 
fore us; and a very nice Turkish con¬ 
serve, delicately flavoured, and scented 
d la rose, finislrcd the repast. 

It will not be doubted that we 
opened our eyes with agreeable asto¬ 
nishment, as the several objects*of 
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the Vatof s hospitality made tneir ap- flowing near their base and confitrm- 
peCiTance, marvelling that in so se- ing to their circular direction, takes 
eluded a spot, such dainties could be a southerly bourse not far from Her- 
found ; and when afterwards the manstadt, and forces its way through 
Boyar displayed his hoard of ducats, the mountains at Bother Thurm :— 
and piastres, to .explain the value of hence it seems to take the name of 
the different coin^ in the principalities, the All, and running still south 
Pwas half inclined to believe myself through Wallachia, receives number- 
under a delusion, and to fancy I was less tributary streams, and eventually 
drpaming of some sto<y in the Arabian empties itself into the Danube near 
Nights. Nicopolis. 

ITie Vatof had the character of a It vras about half-past twelve or 
severe master ; he spoke a little Ger- one o’clock, when, after a halt of 
man, amThad, independently, an in- nearly three hours, we mounted the 
terpreterJ^yJ.om ho had pressed into horses to pursue our journey amid 
his service, and who conversed with majestic scenery, and were followed 
us in French, but seemed little at- by the wagen and escort as before.— 
tached to his chief’s interest, for he Leaving the little village smiling in 
very frankly cautioned us not to be the lap of mountains, w.'commenced 
too credulous. Being about to decline our ascent soon after quitting the 
making a further use of the riding bank of the river; and then by a 
horses, we were persuaded by the succession of ups and downs at a 
dragoman not to refuse them. " O slow pace over an abominable track, 
take them on,” said he, ” you will we passed one or two hamlets; 
find them of service, for the roads are after which, bidding adieu to the 
abominable in his district, and he waters of the All, we inclined to the 


considers it politic to be in favour 
with the Russians.” And when the 
noble, wishing to pay a compliment, 
said, that hearing of our expected ar¬ 
rival from Herraanstadt, he had de¬ 
layed his departure to some place on 
purpose to receive us in person, the 
interpreter fl?tly told us it was a lie, 
aivrl nof tq believe him, for he had 
never contemplated removing from 
Kinen. 

However artificial the complimen¬ 
tary'and extravagant language of the 
Mcdelnitzari may have been, and 
such is but too often the parlance of 
the polished world, we found him in 
reality, cirdl and hospitable; he in¬ 
sisted on his horses anrl men pro¬ 
ceeding with us for two posts further 
to the bounds of his jurisdiction; 
and when about to depart, accom¬ 
panied us on foot to the ferry, crossed 
over with us to the opposite bank, 
and there with embraces, bid us fare- 


east and descended into a gloomy 
valley occupied by a broad torrent; 
whose ravages were visible from the 
fragments of rock, and trunks and 
roots of trees, scattered in our way 
along its bed, a part of which now 
served us for a road. 

Wliile picking our way with diffi¬ 
culty by this rugged path, the sky 
became overshadowed, and a low 
distant murmuring warned us of 
the approach of one of those vio¬ 
lent thunder-storms that are by no 
means uncommon in southern cli¬ 
mates. We were soon in compii- 
rative darkness and a heavy perpen¬ 
dicular rain, accompanied by deef) 
rolling thunder and vivid lightning, 
drenched us in an instant. We con¬ 
tinued amid this co.jfusion of ele¬ 
ments to seek the head of the valley, 
in doing which no alternative was 
left: but to go through the water¬ 
courses and cascades that dashed 


well, entreating of us, at the same 
time, to !;f'prescnt him favourably to 
the governor of the principalities, 
with whom he supposed my friend, 

prince M-, as a Russian, had 

some influence. 

The Aluta, which is here passed 
by means of a large fenyboat, is, like 
most of the rivers of these regions, 
auriferous. It rises on the western 
side of the Krapacks, that separate 
Transylvania from Moldavia, and after 


down its aides, and which were soon 
considerably awoln by the rains. It 
was not a little surprising how the 
horses kept their feet, for we were in 
momentary expectation of seeing them 
and ourselves carried away by the 
rush of waters, and the masses that 
were occasionally borne down by the 
torrents; but the noble animals 
seemed accustomed to it; they wisely 
presented their chests to the force of 
the stream, and felt that their footing 
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■wtf secure, before they attempted to 
lift up their legs to take another step. 
As for the carriage, I never expected 
to see it again, except in pieces. 

Quitting this valley, we ascended 
in rain over some open land overlook¬ 
ing to our left-front another valley 
with a few chdkts and habitations on 
that side of the mountain, bearing a 
westerly aspect which bounded it, and 
leaving this vale again to our left, we 
soon reached the summit of some high 
pasture land. 

Here the severity of the storm in¬ 
duced us to pause a little, for it was 
with difficulty wo could keep our 
seats upon the horses, and hoping 
from appearances that the tempest 
would soon subside, we, without dis¬ 
mounting, took shelter to the leeward 
of a small hut on the most exposed 
part. From this high altitude we 
beheld a sight so lull of grandeur and 
sublimity, that wet through and 
chilled as I was, I could not but for¬ 
get for a while the discomfort of my 
situation. 

Nitrous folds of black clouds, after 
gathering in the west, came rolling 
onwards in rapid succession, and 
discharged their aqueous contents in 
a deluge over our heads; while the 
winds howled, and the lightnings 
dashed around, and the loud, roaring 
thunders broke upon us, and were 
echoed with tenfold reverberations 
from the neighbouring mountains. 

At length the whole scene changed 
—the clouds and mists rolled away— 
the winds and rain abated—a blue 
firmament, with a warm, glowing 
sun shone upon us, and a most mag¬ 
nificent picture of Alpine scenery 
presented itself to our view. 

Already in a very elevated region, 
we found ourselves on an imperfect 
plateau of considerable area, sur¬ 
rounded by summits of gigantic moun¬ 
tains both below and above us.— 
Many of these, with their snowy tops 
and glaciers of a bluish transparen¬ 


cy, ^stened proudly in the skies, 
while the pine-clad crests, and denu¬ 
ded peaks of some, and the ersiggy 
heads of others, partially hid from 
us the forms and dimensions of their 
more distant brethren. 

Lower down w^e fine pasturages^ 
with solitary chalets, large for^ts 
with dark, thick plantations of nr, 
and peaceful vallics; and to the left 
lay a small hjftnlet, (Bazchora) com¬ 
posed of a few scattered habita¬ 
tions. 

All being calm and finojtgain, we 
determined to go ^n to th^village of 
Titest, and there await the arrival of 
news respecting our carriage, which, 
it was apprehended, must have been 
broken to atoms; accordingly we 
proceeded leisurely along, steaming 
away at a great rate, under the regu¬ 
lar process of evaporation from the 
heat of the sun upon ourwet garments, 
A trifling descent and a short time 
brought us to the miserable village of 
Titest, which afforded no accommo¬ 
dation, and where the only thing we 
could procure was some ardent spi¬ 
rits of an inferior quafity. 

The wagon at length, dragged 
along by main force, made its appear¬ 
ance, but as we anticipated, so frac¬ 
tured as to be incapable of carrying 
any person with safety; we therefore 
again left it in charge'of tlie servant, 
with directions to follow as well as 
he could, and continuing our route 
on horseback, ascended the upland 
ridge, and presently reached ^hat I 
supposed to be the highest point of^ 
the gorge, across which the road 
passes between Hermanstadt to Bu¬ 
charest. 

Descending from thi8,'Ve passed a 
detached hut or two, and then arrived 
at the post of Prepora, consisting 
merely of a couple of cabins and a 
sort of caravanserai, or high, open 
wooden building, with a roof for thq 
convenience of travellers. 


FBEPOBA. 


The little vale ol Prepora, in which 
we halted for about two' hours, is 
apparently one of the most delightful 
seclusion ; it is in the very heart of 
the Carpathians, and not only beau¬ 
tiful and romantic within itself, being 
prettily diversified and clothed with 


a variety of trees in all the wild luxu¬ 
riance of nature, but it is likewise 
encompassed by scenery of the most 
majestic description. 

A stream of the purest water, de¬ 
scending from an eminence, by which 
the spot is sheltered, and interrupted 
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in its regular course by mass' 
granite, now brawled over rocks, and 
now shaded by the light foliage of the 
beech and asn, and winding amidst 
brake and brier, gurgled over a smooth 
\bed of pebbles r 9 und the foot of a 
green bank of the laost delicate herb- 
agSi upon which the few huts that 
constitute the post station were placed. 
On one side, the dark, pines of the 
forest, covering the declivity that pro¬ 
tects the little valley from the north¬ 
east, reared their lofty heads to the 
sky; an(f“on another towards the 
south, buT^a.ire iViuoved, the bold 
crags of the steep Kosay thickly cloth¬ 
ed with wood, partly in shadow and 
partly lit up by the golden beams of 
the sun, presented a rich and lovely 
aspect; while in the distance to the 
westward, the eye rested on the snowy 
tops of mountains, varying in outline 
and sparkling with glaciers, reflect¬ 
ing a diversity of the most transparent 
hues. 

In fact, the situation and scenery 
around was such as would have satis¬ 
fied the most fastidious admirer of the 
picturesque, and in a civilized coun¬ 
try, instead of being the haunt of 
the wild beast and the robber, might 
well be sought for as a retreat by the 
cultivated mind. 

UTie waffen haying been repaired in 
a tejpporaly manner with cords, &c., 
we ventured' to enter it, and with 
fresh horses left, this beautiful seclu¬ 
sion about half past five o’clock, p. 
m. accompanied also; as a measure 
of precaution, by Steriopoulo’s horses 
and people, which soon proved to 
have been necessary, for we had pro¬ 
ceeded but a«very short distance, be- 
fore bad roads and anothei; fracture 
obliged us to quit the carriage and 
take to the horses again. We wound 
round the base of the mountain to 
the left, leaving the picturesque crags 
raried with innumerable tints on the 
other hand, and traversed a forest, 
ascending and descending over a road 
sometimes steep and rugged, and 
sometimes formed for the space of 
four OP five hundred yards together 
with the trunks of trees laid close to 
each other. This contrivance for 
Ae construction of a road is not un¬ 
common in mountainous, woody, or 
marshy districts, and from the cir¬ 
cumstance of the round timbers pre¬ 
senting a succession of furrows, must 


be, as one may well imagine, not ot^y 
trying to steel springs, but also pro¬ 
ductive of a disagreeable motion to 
the traveller, either on horseback or 
in a carriage. 

In some places we had to cross 
streams of considerable magnitude 
over rude bridges formed after the 
'manner of the roads above described, 
with here and there a broken beam, 
and gaps large enough for the horse's 
legs to slip through ; in others it be¬ 
came necessary, for want of even this 
accommodation, to wade through the 
torrents themselves; and often our 
ingenuity was exercised to enable us 
to pass certain chasms and parts 
occupied by fragments of rock or 
trees that had been scathed by the 
lightnings, and scattered across our 
track. 

The trees of the forests and woods, 
were oak, ash, beech, birch, alder, 
and poplar, and upon the upper parts 
pine: amongst these the bear, the 
wolf, and the wild boar had their' 
lairs, and not unfrequently crossed 
the path of the passenger who hap¬ 
pened to be journeying through their 
demesne. We saw at a distance one 
or two of the last; and a wolf dart¬ 
ing from a ravine on his way from 
the higher ranges of the mountain, 
passed so near us that 1 was tempted 
to draw my pistol, but his motions 
were too rapid for me, and he dis¬ 
appeared instantaneously in the gloom 
of the forest and eluded all pursuit. 

Rills of limpid water, and cascades 
were seen in abundance; in many 
spots, fountains arranged by kind 
hands, with grooved sticks projecting 
from the rock to convey the pure 
clement to his parched lips, invited 
the traveller to drink. 

About midway betwoen the posts, 
in a lone situation, we halted at a 
small solitary cabaret, and gave the 
postilions some of the miserable wine 
of the country; and after traversing 
fo' some time with a gradual descent, 
scenery of the above description, took 
a winding direction to the right, and 
moved down into a valley which 
opening by degrees, led us to the 
village and post of Salatroch, on the 
bank of a stream, whence Us chief 
came out on horseback to receive us, 
and where we arrived about eight 
o’clock in the evening. 
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SALATROCH. 


Often, while en route through Ba- 
'varia, Austria, and Hungary, when I 
failed to obtain tolerably decent ac¬ 
commodations in a place where it 
was reasonable to expect them, I 
confess I felt a little disappointment, 
but when in a situation that did not 
warrant the expectation of anytliing 
extraordinary, 1 was perfectly recon¬ 
ciled to discomfort in whatever shape 
it might present' itself. At these 
times, instead of venturing into pro¬ 
bably a dirty bed, 1 usually substi¬ 
tuted a long table, or a couple of 
benches, which, after being well 
wiped, were rendered less liable to 
the access of vermin, by being placed 
in an isolated situation in the middle 
of the room; and one or other of these, 
with my cloak for coverlet, formed 
my place of repose during the night. 
However, on entering Wallachia, I 
gave up all idea whatsoever of com¬ 
fort, and particularly of a regular 
bed, and when I could manage in the 
manner above described, considered 
myself in comparative luxury. In¬ 
deed, the traveller who, during a 
long, weary journey in these coun¬ 
tries, consoles himself for present 
privations with the anticipation of 
finding good cheer and comfortable 
repose in an inn at the termination 
of a day’s march, will be much de¬ 
ceived; for, should he meet with a 
cabaret of any description on the 
road, he may probably find therein 
neither victuals nor bed. In the pre¬ 
sent instance, however, we were in 
some degree fortunate ; for the Vatof 
of Salatroch had made a few prepa¬ 
rations for our reception; which, 
though rendered partially abortive by 
an unexpected *Incident, were, never¬ 
theless, of a nature that tired travel¬ 
lers would be happy to avail them¬ 
selves of in such a country. 

Hie chief, who was not a man of 
the consequence and wealth of Sterio- 
poulo, nor did his manners bear that 
polish which distinguished the latter, 
conducted us, on arrival, to a small 
hut consisting of one room only, that 
was newly plastered with mud in the 
interior—had a fire-place—was lit 
bjr an opening in the side—and fur¬ 
nished witli a divan, occupying near¬ 
ly half the apartment, on which was 
spread a shaggy rug, that served us 
for sofa and bed. 


He sat himself down on tiie divan, 
and appeared to give directions about 
sometning to his servants, from 
which it was evident a second repast 
was in preparation/for ns; in fact, 
everything indicated that the prelt- 
• minary ceremony to one was about 
to commence, and we congratulated 
ourselves in the anticipation of an 
excellent supper. 

The appearance of a tray seemed 
to confirm our hopes, and sti^e rose- 
scented marmaladeMind ‘water 

were now presented to us by the 
host, and already drew forth our 
praises on his hospitality. As I had 
seen don8 elsewhere, I took a tea¬ 
spoon full of the preserve in ray 
mouth, and then a draft of the pure 
clement; upon which the Vatof came 
forward and bowed, repeating at the 
same time something which I con¬ 
strued into a compliment, welcoming 
our arrival, and an equivalent to 
“ much good may it do you!” I like¬ 
wise bowed and smiled, muttered a 
rejily, as if I perfectly well under¬ 
stood him, and we resumed our 
seats again. 

The Prince and the Vatof after¬ 
wards, with due formality, went 
also through the same jeremony, and 
the latter continued conversing *wdth 
us, through the medium (?f an inter¬ 
preter,—apologizing for the badness 
of the accommodation, and giving 
orders, as we supposed, relative to the 
supper—when, suddenly, the crack¬ 
ing of postilions' whips, and a bustle 
without, announced the arrival of a 
Major of cossacks, and jgiother of¬ 
ficer from Bucharest, on their way 
to visit the outposts on the frontier. 

The poor Vatof seemed frightened; 
they were instEintly in the room, and 
notified their intention of taking up 
their quarters at his dwelling, which • 
we afterwards found was a very com¬ 
modious one, adjoining our hut, the 
latter being in reality merely the post- 
house. 

After remaining about twenty mi¬ 
nutes with us, the officers disappear¬ 
ed, and with them the Vatof, leaving 
us alone, and in quiet expectation of 
our anticipated meal. 

We waited, and continued to wait 
with anxiety for some time; it was 
growing late,*and, wearied from our 
journey, we wished to be at rest. 
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but did not like to give up a supper ing of a few scattered habitations! of 
•whifh, from the length of time it which the Vatof’s is, as may be ex- 
apparently took to prepare, increased pected, the most considerable, though 
our curiosity, and contributed con- differing little apparently from the 
siderably to sharpen our appetites. rest in its construction. 

. The noise and stir which had been The chief came to the door only, 
going on without, gradually dimi- and now bowed when he saw us 
nVjhcd, and at length totally ceasing, fairly en route ; but made no attempts 
left us in a state of the most irritable to explain away his sudden oblivion 
excitement—and then, the whole se- of us on the preceding evening, 

cret came out. Part of a kid, with The purity and bracing quality of 
other dainties, were absolutely cook- the morning air of these high regions 
cd for us, but fear and embarrass- refreshed us more than our night’s 
ment opfcrated so strongly on the repose, and we continued our journey 
chief, £ha«6J»3 was«.^duced to transfer along the valley, which by degrees 
his good cheer to the cossack officers. widens, and crossed theriverTopologu 
Ashamed to make his appearance to its left bank. Proceeding forward, 
again, wc were relieved from further on the same side of the stream with 
empty ceremonies and the‘presence ourselves, but rather ictired from it, 
of our host; who, however, sent us, appeared a village (Kreseni) andlook- 
though late at night, coffee, and some ing to the right the mountains seemed 
of the remnants of the repast. to have decreased in size. 


Fortunately, we had made one good 
meal during the day; we felt not, 
therefore, to that degree, the disap¬ 
pointment and mollification which, 
but for Stcriopoulo’s hospitality in 
the morning, we should have done; 
and, throwing our cloaks over us, we 


Quitting this valley we inclined off 
in a direction rather to the eastward, 
going up and down and over wood- 
formed roads, though not quite so 
bad as those of yesterday; and after 
a while, reached an elevation where 
we halted at a small public house 


resigned ourselves to sleep, and the 
mercy of the fleas, with which the 
place abounded. 

The Vatof's rug was so peopled 


near a church and some cottages, 
which from ray map I supposed to 
be the village of Soida, to refresh 
the horses and give wine to the post- 


with animals that it was impossible 
to sleep 'much, and the first rays of 
the sun were just chasing away the 
fleecy clouds that lingered on the 
mountain tops, as wc aruoe from the 
divafc, and shook off the vermin from 


boys. 

We were now on the summit of a 
ridge between the valley ofSalatroch, 
which we had just left, and that of 
Argisch, which we were overlooking, 
with the town of Kurte Argisch in 


our garments. A due precaution had 
been taken to have the wagen pro¬ 
perly examined—it had suffered much, 
but, considering the ground we en¬ 
countered, it is surprising that the 
machine was not rendered altogether 
unserviceable. I despaired of its fur¬ 
ther utility, but the blacksmith of the 
village patched it up and encouraged 
us with the prospect of better roads 
after the next stage. 

Having dismissed With presents 
Steriopoulo’s people, wc started from 
Salatroch'about half past five in the 
morning, with eight horses as usual, 
and men on foot to support the 
carriage. 

llie village is a small one consist- 


our view, very prettily situated at 
the base of a hill in the distance; 
and our position was not very far 
from the town of Rimnick, bearing 
about south-west from us, where, in 
1821 , soon after the breaking out of 
the Greek revolutior^ the gallant 
Ypsilantis with the sacred band and 
a small force, was opposed to and 
eventually conquered by I’urks of 
double the number. 

The more frequent appearance of 
cultivation on the slopes of the hills 
and vallies reminded us that we had 
in some degree quitted the higher 
regions, and on turning round, the 
mountains looked like a gigantic 
barrier behind us. 
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KURTS ASQISCB. 


Descending into the valley of Ar- 
gisch, which gradually expands, we 
followed the course of the river, 
sometimes along its bed, and some¬ 
times traversing it with the water 
actually running into the carriage; 
but instead of going into the town^ 
wliich is on the left bank of the 
stream here forming a curve, we 
kept on the opposite side, and leav¬ 
ing it to our left hand arrived at the 
post station about ten o’clock. 

Kurtc Argisch, embellished with 
handsome convents and religious 
edifices, is a town of some antiquity, 
being founded by the chief Rhodol- 
plius Niger, whose bones repose in 
one of the churches, and was once 
the resort of the nobility of this pro¬ 
vince. 

Situated near the river, it is over¬ 
looked by an eminence crowned with 
a ruin, and stretches along the decli¬ 
vity of a hill, beautifully clothed with 
wood, and diversified with gardens 
and orchards; and from the post- 
house, distant within a mile, presents 
a most picturesque appeai aiice. 

The carriage, a VordimirQ, had a 
screw loose, and while it was under 
the hands of some gipsies, we open¬ 
ed our store of provisions, which, al¬ 
though stale, our appetites enabled us 
to relish. These were increased by a 


present of mountain curds, or cheese 
sew’ed up in the bark of the smaller 
branches of pine, which the Vatof of 
Kinen had, unknown to us, very 
kindly ordered to ^ put amongst otv 
stock, and which, at this inom^t, 
proved doubly acceptable. 

Our delay did not exceed much 
more than half an hour; here we 
dismissed our foot attendants, and, 
with eight fresh horses, resumed our 
journey by fording again .in the first 
instance the riveand t h an proceed¬ 
ing, for some distance, along its left 
bank under the western side of the 
heights that overlook Kurte Argisch. 

Aftci* traversing some open ground 
weaving in a trifling degree with ine¬ 
qualities of surface, we passed a 
caruvaiuserai, where three or four 
turbaned travellers were reposing h 
la Turque on their carpets in the 
open air, while their horses were 
picquetted and feeding by their sides. 
The horses of another party belong¬ 
ing to a wayen, were feeding in a 
manner which is remarkable, and 
which is also common in Hungary 
and Transylvania; the forage is 
placeil in a large sheet, which, being 
unrolled, is suspended and spread 
over the pole of the vehicle, and the 
animals standing rouRd, fesd together 
from the same supply. • • 


AMANICEST. 


We now bade adieu to the bad 
mountain roads ; the valley regularly 
opened out as we advanced, and we 
galloped over an uninterrupted, un¬ 
enclosed, and uncultivated country, 
to the station of Amanicest, on a 
gentle declivity, consisting merely of 
a hut and enclosure, where we ar¬ 
rived about twelve o’clock. 

Between Kurte Argisch and Ama¬ 
nicest we met one or two travel¬ 
ling parties in wagens as well as on 
horseback, and while at the latter 
place, had an opportunity of witness¬ 
ing the arrival of a Tartar with de¬ 
spatches in the ordinary posting 
machine of the country. 

In about half an hour after our ar¬ 
rival the horses were attached by 
their miserable tackling of string, and 
we were off along the valley of Ar- 
gisch, over a vast heath covered with 
low brushwood, sloe bushes, &c.; 
and having no defined road, but 


tracks, very similar to those on an, 
English common. The riverwas again 
crossed to its right bank, over a par¬ 
tially decayed wooden bridge, which, 
breaking in part, as we were going 
over, almost let one of the horses 
through, and very nearly upset us ; 
and, scarcely escaped from this acci¬ 
dent, when, galloping at a great rate 
over a good piece of turf, the lincli* 
pin came out of one of the wheels ; 
but was fortunately discovered in 
time. 

The valley continued fo widen and 
become more inhabited as we were 
whirled along it, and the cultivation on 
the hills to increase ; we passed a fine 
church, and gentleman’s seat, (Bor- 
lasti,) and soon after another church 
of Greek Catholics; and then, in a 
short time, going over a road formed 
absolutely by wattles, arrived at the 
town and post of Pitesti, at two 
o’clock p. m. 
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On reaching Pitesti, situated at the 
feet of the mountains, the traveller, 
though he roust regret bidding farewell 
to scenery of the most picturesque and 
A,ajestic appearand may fairly con- 
gratolatc himself on having accom¬ 
plished the passage of the Mother 
Thiirm defile, measuring in length 
about eighty miles, and on his having 
entered the immense steppe of Walla- 
chia, which, presenting an inclination 
to the south, extends hence with com¬ 
paratively 4££i|^ing 4anduIation to the 
Danube. 

The distance across the highest part 
of the Carpathian chain from Kincn 
to Salatroch, may perhaps be com¬ 
puted at from twenty to twenty-five 
miles; the lower ranges are from Ki- 
nen to beyond Mother Thurm on the 
north, and from Salatroch to Pitesti 
on the south side. ITie former is 
shorter and more abrupt; the latter 
lunger and more gradual in inclina¬ 
tion. 

The town of Pitesti is of a very mo¬ 
derate extent, and the houses, with the 
exception of a few belonging to the 
boyars, are, for the most part, small 
and mean looking. The streets are 
partly wattled and partly boarded with 
large planks laid across them. The 
shops la one quabter, forming a sort of 
bar.ai*, were without windows; and the 
shutters being raised up, presented a 
sort of arcade oi*awning in front, un¬ 
der wliich the passengers ^valked; 
J)ut the whole was dirty, narrow, and 
miserable. The goods in the booths 
were covered with dust and dirt, and 
the black mud splashed up between 
the wattles *and beams, and over- 
flooded the streets. '' 

ITie peculiar features of the towns 
—the manners and drcs.-= of the inha¬ 
bitants now forcibly engage the atten- 
tjon of the stranger coming from the 
north. Throughout the whole line of 
a journey across the contipent, are 
seen, with but partial exceptions, the 
same general appearances; the same 
style of buildings, the same sort of 
p«‘ople; men witih hats and coats, 
and women with petticoats and caps; 
but on entering Wallachia, and here, 
in particular, the change is remark¬ 
able ; the hat and coat occasionally 
give place to the calpac or turban, 
and caftan, and there is* an evident 
approximation to the costumes and 
habits of the East. 


While on my tour of reconmismnee 
through the place, I observed some 
poor half-starved looking people be¬ 
longing to the class of tradesfolk, who 
dress in the Greek and Turkish cos¬ 
tumes, preparing furs and skins, 
which appeared one of the principal 
occupations of the inhabitants. 

Many long-legged storks, a species 
of bird much caressed in these parts, 
were parading about in the court¬ 
yards of the boyars, and even in the 
public ways. A fellow with a danc¬ 
ing-bear and monkeys, was in one 
spot exhibiting to a set of squalid 
creatures; and, in another, a group 
of gipsies, in a state of ^he most ab¬ 
ject wretchedness, and nearly naked, 
were huddled together basking in the 
rays of the sun, and disengaging the 
vermin from the persons of each 
other. 

Seeing a kind of rnfe with a bil¬ 
liard table, I walked in and had some 
coffee prepared in the Turkish style, 
with the addition of sugar, but as the 
landlord sjroke nothing but Walla- 
chian, I could obtain little informa¬ 
tion from him, although now and then 
a word was intelligible from its re¬ 
semblance to the Latin and Italian, 
with which that language has a great 
aflinity. 

I believe there is an inn in the 
town ; not wishing to delay, we did 
not go to it, but preferred partaking 
of some potage and caviare which we 
found the postmaster eating in a small 
room, where the letters were strewed 
about in all directions, at the mercy 
of any comer. 

We started from Pitesti about a 
quarter before four o'clock, p. m., 
and, immediately after‘leaving the 
town, crossed two or three arms of 
the Argisch over a long wooden 
bridge of the same construction as 
fonnerly. 

Die mountains may here be said 
to ♦^erminate, for, after a while, 
scarcely any appeared to the right, 
and those on the left, lessening into 
hills, became smaller, and were 
clothed with vineyards, now obse,rv- 
able for the first time; and gradually 
advancing into the plain, we retired 
from the wooded knolls and emi¬ 
nences, which WTte succeeded by 
occasional cultivation and habita¬ 
tions. 

The condition of the public ways. 
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in|the immediate vicinity of which it 
ia not usual to sec cultivation to any 
extent, was found to depend here, as 
well as on the other sides of the Car¬ 
pathians, completely on the previous 
state of the weather; for if the latter 


had heen dry and hot, they were 
dusty and disagreeable, and if much 
rain had fallen, they immediately 
become deluged, slippery, and almost 
impassable from sloughs. 


KIRCHENOFF. 


We passed en route one or two 
villages; the hills on the right soon 
seemed inconsiderable, and entering 
a dreary steppe-like tract of country, 
we galloped to the solitary post of 
Kirchcnhotf, which was reached 
about half past five in the evening, 
and where the relay was taken from 
a number of horses loose, and run¬ 
ning about in a bam of large dimen¬ 
sions. 

On leaving KirchenofF we crossed 
a river, and proceeded in the direc¬ 
tion of the above hills, which were 
beginning to diminish materially,— 
then gradually lost sight of them; 
and after approaching again, for an 
instant, the right bank of the Argisch, 


in a spot where it winds considera¬ 
bly, we continued our way along a 
vast plain covered with sloe bushes 
and wild bramble; sometimes meet¬ 
ing with very small patches of maize, 
tobacco, &c., an;^ seegijjpnow and 
then, distant villages and habitations 
to the right and left of us. 

The district, which it now became 
necessaty to traverse, was a dreary 
tract of a darkish soil, presenting in¬ 
equalities of surface covered with 
much brier and furze, and abounding 
in hollows filled with mud and water, 
through which, regardless of the 
splashing, the postilions dashed at 
a furious rate. 


OOEST. 


Kre long we skirted the village of 
Goest, surrounded by swamps, and 
passed close to some of its wretched 
hovels in the earth with the roofs 
only visible above ground, 'fhough 
this place is the regular post, commu¬ 
nication with it was cut of in conse¬ 
quence of the plague having shewn 
itself among the inhabitants, who, 
considering the situation of their 
dwellings being always enveloped in 
tnal aria, cannot, it may be supposed, 
at any time enjoy the blessing of un- 
interrapted heal^. 

At the post hut, a little beyond the 
village, whiih we came to about a 
quarter past eight o’clock in the 
evening, 1 was much amused, and in 
truth a little annoyed at first, to see 
the superintendant treat us as per¬ 
sons under suspicion of infection. 
The vagabond instead of taking the 
ticket in the usual manner, kept at 
a distance, and presented us a long 
stick with a slit at the end of it to 
hold the paper, and then regularly 
fumigated it over a fire before he 
would touch it with his fingers. 

In about a quarter of an hour fresh 
horses were attached, and we con¬ 
tinued our route over the same sort 


of country', which appeared still more 
desolate from rain, mist, and the ap¬ 
proaching darkness. 1 have no idea 
how the postilions wfcre guided, in¬ 
deed by clear day it is difficult* tp say 
how they find their way, for in a 
large open plain, wy;h trifling un¬ 
dulations, and intersected by num¬ 
berless tracks in various directions, ^ 
there is apparently nothing to lead* 
them, unless it be the occasional 
wooden crosses, to which, allusioii 
has been already made. • 

Having no lamps, and the obscurity 
of the night increasipg, we at length 
went astray, and the postboys becom¬ 
ing confused, acknowledged they did 
not know how to proceed—what then 
was to be done ? Surrounded by dark* 
ness, we wore in a lone and unknown 
steppe, with the winds whistling, and 
the clouds and rain sweeping by us. 
The only thing, and by*the bye the 
most natural, that suggested itself, 
was to remain stationary until the 
approach of day, and I accordingly 
directed the postilions to dismount, 
and the servant to keep a good look 
out, Avhile the Prince and myself 
wrapped our cloaks more comfort¬ 
ably round us, closed the leather 
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rurtains of the wagen, and settled 
ourselves quietly to take a nap. 

SWep had hardly shut our eyes, 
when we were gently awakened* by 
Laurent the servant, who whispered 
that he heard the snorting of horses 
^nd other sound!|> which led him to 
be^eve some persons were not very 
far from us, independently of which, 
a light suddenly appearing a little 
distance a-head, confirmed him in 
the belief that we were in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of robbers. Our first im¬ 
pulse on awakening with this intelli¬ 
gence, wfta^to suppose that we were 
in the midst df the camp of a horde 
of those marauding Pandours and 
Arnaouts, who infest the principali¬ 
ties, and from their numb'^rs and 
daring outrages, not unfrequently 
employ even the forces of the Hos- 
podariates for their subjugation and 
destruction; and we instantly seized 
our arms, and placed ourselves in a 
posture of defence, but, recollecting 
the facility with which Laurent’s fears 
always magnified every danger, and 
having also, from that circumstance, 
often imposed on his credulity by 
tales of the marvellous, we thought 
these apprehensions were purely the 
effect of his imagination ; however, 
creeping forward to reconnoitre, I 
perceived that the light came from a 
gioup^ of gipsies that were sitting 
round a fire.- 


We determined to proceed to fhe 
spot, and were groping our way 
thither, when suddenly from the lieath 
around, pp started five or six men, 
making a great noise and shouting to 
us to stop. Positive that we had 
now fallen into the power of tlie 
Arnaouts, our pistols were ready, 
^and in an instant, no less than ten 
loaded barrels were presented at them 
from the carriage and tliree sabres 
prepared to support the discharges 
of the fire-arms. Fortunately, and 
1 know not how it happened, not a 
shot was fired, for these men turned 
out to be some poor peasants with 
bullock waiiia, that were bivouacked 
near a stunted wood for the night, 
and whom we had aliLost run over 
as they lay asleep upon the ground. 

We pressed one of these country¬ 
men to conduct us to the direct road, 
and passed the group of gipsies we had 
before seen from a distance. These 
poor wretches, in a state of almost nu¬ 
dity, with a cold drizzling rain falling 
upon them, werecrouchinground a fire 
attempting to keep themselves warm ; 
their naked forms, swarthy complex¬ 
ions, dark eyes, long hair, and savage 
countenances, illuminated by the 
glowing embers, and surrounded by 
darkness, composed a scene well suit¬ 
ed for canvass, but lamentable to be¬ 
hold in reality. 


MARESISSE, FLOHEST, BOLENTIN, AND ARRIVAL AT BUCHAREST. 


The peasant guided us for a consi- 
‘dcrable distance, after which the roatl 
became more evident, and the moon 
rising, lit us to the post-station of 
Marouch oruMarcsissc, where we ar¬ 
rived at midnight. 

After the usual delay of changing, 
which, upon an average, occupied 
from a quarter to half an hour, we 
proceeded by moonlight along the 
‘plain, over ground waving in a slight 
degree, and forming pools of mud and 
water, as before. The night was now 
fine, and tfee huge crosses seemed to 
us, as between asleep and awake we 
passed near them, to assume most 

singular and grotesque appearances. 

* « • • 

I am not an advocate for travelling 
at night, except under particular cir¬ 
cumstances, such, for instance, as 
through an uninterestiim country; 
over ground I have already traversed. 


&c., and, of course, in cases of emer¬ 
gency ; but in an unexplored or interest¬ 
ing territory, I alwrays prefer making 
the journey during daylight; because, 
otherwise, in the first place, by delays 
in changing horses and going astray, 
as in the above case, a very consider¬ 
able time is lost, and iif the next, the 
advantages of a knowledge of the lo¬ 
calities arc unattainable ; whereas, a 
sleep of a few hours, by affording rest 
and refreshment, enables one to enjoy 
the scenery, and to make observations 
free from that languor and drowsiness 
which usually succeed a night’s tra¬ 
velling. However, in this instance, 
I yielded to the wishes of my com- 
pagnon de voyage, and we now went 
dosing on until wc reached the sta¬ 
tion of Florest, under a trifling emi¬ 
nence close to the left bank of the Ar- 
gisch, where, having changed horses 
about half-past three o’clock in the 
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mcjrning, we continued along the 
heath, nodding away from sleepiness, 
until by passing over deep ruts, our 
heads were knocked against the car¬ 
riage with a force sufficient to recall us 
to our senses; and, having crossed 
the small muddy river Potoch, which 
runs parallel for some distance with 
the Argisch, we were dragged through , 
several sloughs, and came to the post 
of Bolentin at half-past five o’clock in 
the morning. 

ITie sun had risen beautifully over 
the plains, and from being cold, damp, 
and chilly, the morning became so 
hot and sultry, that the ground, in 
some parts, from the nature of the 
soil, immediately dried, and produced- 
a disagreeable dust. We made ourway 
over irregularities between patches of 
underwood, bramble, and dog-rose, 
sometimes meeting with very large 
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thistles that grew to the height of six 
feet, and sometimes quantities of the 
wild wormwood plant. Crossing the 
Dombovitza river, we galloped along 
the level at a desperate rate, and 
soon came within sight of Bucharest, 
with its long line ^ fauxhourge ex¬ 
tending in the horizon fora consida- 
able distance. ^ 

The sun now became exceedingly 
powerful; the appearance of cultiva¬ 
tion, as usual, indicated our vicinity 
to a populous town; corn, though 
early, was already cut, and the reapers 
came running after us >^th small 
sheafs as offerings.‘’^e parsed a drove 
of buffaloes, then a large building, 
either a convent or palace, in ruins, 
and reached the western outquarter 
of the city of Bucharest about eight 
o'clock. 


LINJiS FOR THE EVE OF THE BEAUTIFUL MISS E. B. 
BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 

O Bessie, dinna smirk sae sweetly. 

An’ turn sae naturally an’ featly. 

Where that bit weary mirror hings, 

7 'hat up a lovely image brings, 

Wha's very glance is sae unbrooking, 

I wonder how ye can be looking; 

Ah, Bessie, ye’re but decking gay 
A flower that soon maun fade aw’ay. 

My bonny woman, wad ye think. 

How soon that bright an’ glossy blink 
Maun tine its tint of vernal gladness. 

An’ change its cheer for hue o’ sadness; 

Ye wad think mair wi’ little din. 

About the spark that burns within. 

Just now yc think but o’ flirtation. 

Of love an’ dear, dear admiratioiP, 

, Of laces, ribbans, an’ of rings. 

Of flounces, flirds, and kipping strings ; 

Of leading down the envied dance. 

Or grand quadrille brent new frac France. 

But dear—^ear Bessie take a view 
O’ future years a very few : 

Mark the wide difference an’ apply it. 

You canna do't!—sac I maun try it. 

Married, of course you needs must be; 

If not, nae blame will rest wi’ thee; 

Which in that mirror I can spy. 

From brightness of a liquid eye. 

Alas! a year hath scarce gone round. 

Scarce half, on that enchanted ground. 

When—what a form is yon I sec, ^ 

With fftce of languor sipping tea! 
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Wi* hoffdts rather bleached an' thin, 

An’ cheekbanes blue out through the skin. 

'Tis really waesome like to look at 
The very toast she's like to puke at; 

While sickness glittens on the mien. 

Like schoolboy's at his medicine. 

' I must go on frae age to age. 

Through all your lady pilgrimage; ,. 

An' next I mark you fide an' weeping. 

Above a sickly baby sleeiung; 

Whose face of clay and panting breath 
Announce the near approach of death; 

Yet hope still holds a vital part 
Around the mother's aching heart. 

The tear that rolls within the eye. 

The cheek of sorrow never dry. 

In moving eloquence reveal 

What nou{jht but parent's heart can feel. 

What see I next ?—^The sable weed! 

And flowing crape, where I can read 
The heart's bereavement throbbing under 
Nature’s strong ties all rent asunder; 

No farther earthly hope to crave. 

No mansion but the silent grave; 

But onward joys a glorious sum. 

Of meeting in a world to come, 

A glance beyond—And what remains! 

Old, tottering, frailty, fears and pains ; 

Of maiden beauty, pride, and glory, 

A woeful, sad mempnto mori. 

The vein weak, quavering, and opprest. 

Like infant’s puling to its rest; 

ITie memory vanished, past regaining. 

The days of youth alone remaining; 

ITie sillv tale, like Sunday chimes, 

Repeate I o’er a thousand times; 

The shaking head, the eye of rheum. 

The S's whistled on the gum. 

Announce each energy inurned. 

And childhood of the soul returned ; 

Making poor Nature’s last retreat. 

The grave, appear a dwelling meet. 

I 

Then dear—dear Bessie think a wee. 

On what has been, and what maun be; 

An’ when you to your mirror turn, 

Tliink of a future day, an’ mourn; 

An' rather than, in maiden glory. 

Smile at the ripening form before ye. 

Say, with a humble heart but human, 

“ Ah, who would wish to be a woman! 

The first that sinned in virgin prime. 

Ay—doomed to suffer for the crime! 

While this y oung flush, our sex’s boast. 

Is all we have for glory lost,” 

'These things, dear Bessie, call to mind. 
Whene’er you feel your heai't inclin’d 
To vanity of beauty’s bloom, 

'That flower that hastens to the tomb. 


[August, 
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FHILOSOFRr OF AFFARITIONS. 

, “ ——— the titlme of truth t 

Are ye iantastical, or that, in deed, 

Which oittwardly ye show ?** 


Mr. CoLBRinoG,- being asked bjf a 
lady if he believed in ghosts, atldwef- , 
ed, “ No, Madam, f have seen too 
many 1" Paradoxical as this may 
at first sight appear, it'is neverthe¬ 
less good sense, and sufficiently ex- * 
planatory. True it is, that Ae bene¬ 
ficial effects of modern science and 
modern 'wisdom have not been more 
interestingly exhibited than in ex¬ 
plaining away old puzzling super¬ 
stitions, and in accounting for the 
marvellous occurrence of mysterious 
events, by tracing them to a direct, 
tangible, physical cause. Chemistry, 
liaving escaped from the absurdities 
of its, prototype, Alchemy, has open¬ 
ed our eyes to much wisdom, and 
taught us to look rather lower than 
the suiface for the oiigin of our 
gr.ondmothers’ awl'ul talcs of ghosts 
and goblins—of “ white spirits and 
black, red spiiits and gray, with all 
their trumpery.” Sir Humphrey 
Davy, in his jiretty little book on 
Fly-fishing, has explained to us in a 
veiy simple manner, sonic abstruse 
points in meteorology. Thus, among 
others equally interesting, the reason 
why a red sunset, tinted with purple, 
poitends a fine day is, that the air, 
when dr}', refracts more red or heat¬ 
making rays ; and as dry air is not 
perfectly transparent, they are again 
reflected in the horizon. A copper 
or yellow sunset usually foretels rain; 
but as an indication of approaching 
wet weather, nothing is more certain 
than a halo round the moon. This 
is produced by tlie precipitated water, 
and the larger the halo, the nearer 
are the clouds, and consequently the 
more ready to fall. It is lucky in 
spring to sec two magpies together; 
because it is an indication of fine 
warm weather, these birds never 
leaving the nest together when the 
weather is likely to be stormy. By 
the converse proposition of the same 
rule, one magpie is indicative of bad 
weather. 

To approach nearer our present 
subject, we can now readily account 
for those dark and dismal forebod¬ 
ings, which are sometimes observed 
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about the house of death. Who ! 
not listened with horror and a sick¬ 
ening heart to the croaking of the 
raven, and the sharp flapping of its 
wings against the shuttered windows; 
the dull, doleful, and monotonous 
baying of dogs, a sound never to be 
mistaken ; and tbg^involuQiary and 
untangible ringing of bells ; when a 
beloved object is hovering between 
life and death, and we know not 
which is strongest in our bosoms, 
hope or despair ? Our simple fore¬ 
fathers attributed these doleful omens 
to supernatural interposition, but we 
in this enlightened age of diffusible 
knowledge, well know, that they 
depend upon pure physical causes, 
without any interv'ention from the 
Evil One. As life is departing, the 
animal body emits a pungent gas, 
which the keen olfactories of the dog 
and the raven speedily sniff. Ihe same 
subtle essence, probably by means of 
some electric influence, causes the 
bells to ring ; and, occasionally, the 
doors to shut, with a loud and start¬ 
ling sound. Thus, these awful 
sounds extraordinary,” may be •re¬ 
solved into a little chemistry, and 
found to have their origin in—gas! 

” In very early times,” sayg Dr. 
Hibbert, ” we find philosophers in¬ 
clined to doubt, if apparitions might 
not be accounted for on natural prin¬ 
ciples, without supposing that a be¬ 
lief in them was either referable to 
hallucinaticms, to human imagination, 
or to impositions that might have 
been practised. At length Lucretius 
attacked the popular notion enter¬ 
tained of ghosts, by maintaining that 
they were not spirits returned from 
the mansions of the dead, but nothing 
more than thin films, pellicles, or 
membranes cast off from the surfaces 
of all bodies, like the exuvim or 
sloughs of reptiles. 

This is exceedingly curious, and 
deserving of particular attention, for, 
we find that this strange opinion pre¬ 
vailed among the Epicureans, and 
was revived in Europe about the 
middle of the, 17th century. It had 
its origin in Palingenesy, or the re- 

D 
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surrection of plants, a grand secret 
known to Sir Kenelm Digby, Kir- 
cher* Schot, Gaifcrol, Vallemont, 
&c. The operation of Palingenesy 
was no trivial one, and this was the 
order of its performance: a plant 
Vyas selected, brmscd, and burnt; its 
^es were then collected, and the 
salt which their calcination produced, 
was carefully extracted. This salt 
was then put into a phial, and mixed 
with some peculiar substances, which 
W'ere never disclosed. ITic compound 
thus formed was of a bluish colour, 
and easiijt reduced to powder. This 
powder was now submitted to a 
gentle heat, when its particles being 
instantly put into motion, there 
then gradually arose, as f.om the 
midst of the ashes, a stem, leaves, 
and flowers, or in other words, an 
ajrjmrition of the plant which had 
been submitted to this combustion. 
But as soon as the heat was ab¬ 


stracted, the form of the plant which 
had been thus sublimed, was preci¬ 
pitated to the bottom of the vessel. 
Heat was then re-applied, and the 
vegetable pheenix was resuscitated; 
it was withdrawn, and the form once 
more became latent among the ashes. 
This notable exi)eriment was said 
to have been performed before the 
Royal Society, and it satisfactorily 
proved to this erudite body, that the 
presence of heat gave a sort of life to 
the vegetable apparition, and that 
the absence of heat, or caloric, caus¬ 
ed its dissolution. 

Cowley was quite delighted with 
this sage e.xpcriment; and his teem¬ 
ing imagination detected the same 
phenomenon in the letters written 
with the juice of lemons, which were 
rendered legible on the application 
of heat; and he celebrated the mys¬ 
tical influence of caloric after the fol¬ 
lowing manner: 


Strange power of heat! thou yet dost .show, 
Like winter ejirth, naked, or cloth’d with snow; 
But as (|uick’ning sun approacliing near, 

The plants arise up by degi ees 
A sudden paint adorns the trees, 

And all kind nature's eharacter.s appear. 

So nothing yet in thee is seen, 

hut when a genial heat warms tliec within, 

A tiew-born wood of various lines tliere grows ; 
Here bnds an A, and tliere a B, 

Here sprouts a V, and there a T, 

And all the flourishing letters stand in rows !" 


Tlie famous metaphysician Kircher 
attcippted the rationale of this famous 
experiment, made on the ashes of the 
rose. He imagined that the seminal 
virtue of every known stibstancc was 
contained in its salt. This salt was 
concealed ‘in the ashes of the rose. 
Heat put it in motion. ' The parti¬ 
cles of the salt wi re quickly sublimed, 
and being moved about, vortex-like, 
in the phial, at length assumed their 
natural arrangement. It was evi¬ 
dent, then, from ^is experiment, 
that these saline |: .irticles had a ten¬ 
dency to observe the same order ol 
position which they held in the living 
])lant. Tlius, for instance, each sa¬ 
line corpuscle, which in its prior 
state was placed on the stem of the 
rose slip, sympatbetical{^<%xcd itself 
in a corresponding positlbn on the 
phial; other particles were subjected 
to the same influen' e, and thus, at 
length, the entire apparition of a 
plant was generated. 


Having achieved this, it was easy 
enough to apply the rationale of this 
experiment to the elucidation of the 
popular belief in ghosts. No sooner 
was a body committed to the earth 
than the saline particles of which it 
was composed were exhaled by pu¬ 
trefaction : these particles, as in the 
rase of the rose, resumed the rela¬ 
tive situations which they held in 
the living body, and thus was manu¬ 
factured " a horrid apparition, tall 
and ghastly,” calculated to frighten 
and appal every one but a Palin- 
genesist! 

An accident revealed to the Al¬ 
chemists this extraordinary disco¬ 
very. Three of them, with the view 
of searching for the Philosopher’s 
Stone, had obtained some mould from 
the church of St. Innocent, at Paris. 
While they were carefully distilling 
the precious dust, they suddenly per¬ 
ceived in their retorts the miniature 
forms uf men, which caused them 
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inlmediately to desist from their la* 
hours. An occurrence so wonderful 
soon reached the knowledge of the 
Institute of Paris, which, under the 
patronage of Louis XIV., took up 
the matter with much seriousness j 
and the result of its learned labours 
was duly recorded for the benefit of 
mankind, and is to be found properly' 
authenticated in the* Miscellania Cu- 
riosa. We must find room for one 
of these precious morsels ;— 

" A malefactor was executed, and 
his body obtained by a physician for 
dissection. After disposing of the 
other parts of the body, he ordered 
his assistant to pulverize part of the 
cranium, which was a remedy at tiiat 
time used in medicine. The powder 
Was left in a i)aper on a table in the 
museum, where the assistant slept. 
About midnight he was awakened 
by a noise in the room, which ob¬ 
liged him to rise immediately. The 
noise continued about the table, Avith- 
out any visible agent; and at length 
he traced it to the jiowder, in the 
midst of which he now beheld, to 
his unspeakable dismay, a small head 
with open eyes staring at him : pre¬ 
sently two branches ajjpcaretl, which 
assumed the forms of arras and 
hands ; then the ribs became visible, 
which were soon clothed with mus¬ 


cles and integuments: next the lower 
extremities sprouted out, and when 
they appeared perfect, tlie puppet— 
for he was nothing more—reared 
himself on his feet: instantly his 
clothes came uponf him (!) and h^ 
appeared in the veiy cloak he wo^ 
at his execution! The affrighted sp^- 
tator, who stood hitherto mumbling 
his prayers with unceasing assiduity, 
now thought of making his escape 
from the resuscitated ruffian: but 
this was impossible, for the appari¬ 
tion planted himself in his ^ay, and, 
after divers fierce'^Iooks and threa¬ 
tening gestures, opened the door and 
went out. No doubt the powder 
was mining the next day.” 

But these are among the most in¬ 
tricate and sublime solutions. If we 
come to consider the subject of ap¬ 
paritions, we shall find, with the aid 
of a little physical and metaphysical 
knowledge, that we shall be able to 
exorcise, lay, and drive away more 
spectres and hobgoblins than any 
magician or enchanter of ancient or 
modern times ; from Zoroaster, Mau- 
gis, and Merlin, down to Michael 
Scot, and those worthy gentlemen of 
our own times, Messrs. Stiff and 
Nelson*—ever did, or ever could 
vanquish. But now— 
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” A thousand fantasies 
Begin to throng into our memory. 

Of calling shapes, and bcck’iiing shadows dire. 

And airy tongues that syllable men's names 
On sands, and shores, and de.scrt wildernesses— 
Tliesc thoughts may startle well, but not astound.” 


** I freely offer,” says the jocose 
Dr. Fcrriar, ” to the manufacturers 
of ghosts, the privilege of raising 
them in as great numbers, and in 
as horrible a gbisc as tliey may think 
fit, without offending against true 
philosophy, and even without violat¬ 
ing probability. The highest flights 
of imagination may now be indulged 
on this subject, although no loop-hole 
should be left: for mortifying expla¬ 
nations, and for those modifications 
of terror which completely baulk tlie 
reader’s curiosity, and disgust him 
with a ' second reading.’ Another 
great convenience will be found In 


my system, apparitions maybe evoked 
in open day, at noon, if the case 
should be ’jrgent, in the midst of a 
field, on the surface of water, or in 
the glare of a patent lamp, quite as 
easily as in the ‘ darkness of chaos 
and old night.’ Nay, a person rightly 
prepared, may sec ghosts while seated 
comfortably by his library fire, in as 
much jierfection as amidst broken 
tombs, nodding ruins, and awe in¬ 
spiring ivy.” 

In a work on the duties of a Jus¬ 
tice of the Peace, published, and, we 
believe, edited by Nelson, we have 
a proof of the existence of witches 


• It is not, perhaps, known to every one tliat a firm of fortune-tellers, under this 
title, exercises its honourable vocation in the vicinity of BlgckiViars Bridge. The fee 
is two shilliiigs and sixpence, and many a buxom civic dame has visited the laboratory of 
dicse dealers in destinies. 

• » 2 
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and witchcraft, which the learned 
Theban of an editor seems to have 
considered impenetrable. “ It ap¬ 
pears,” quoth he, ” that there must 
formerly have been such a crime as 
witchcraft, bec^se (oh! this brave 
Xogician!) divers'statutes have been 
lohdc against it.” Were we to adopt 
a similar style of argument, we might 
readily enough prove the existence of 
demoniacal agency in former times, 
by citing sundry medical cases; in 
which, by the way, the old German 
physicians most copiously abounded; 
where vffe- shoulif^ see that medicines 
had been administered for the pur¬ 
pose of expelling the devil from the 
body, just as we should now proceed 
to expel the evils of a good /feed, un¬ 
digested turtle, viscid bile, or any 
other abominable obstruction. 

But to be serious : That people of 
excellent credibility and unimpeach¬ 
able integrity have seen ghosts or 
spectres, or whatever they may be 
termed, is a fact which no one can 
dispute. The forms of dead and ab¬ 
sent persons have been seen, and their 
voices heard by individuals, whose 
veracity avo have no reason and no 
right to question. Tlic apparition of 
the Genius to Brutus, and of the 
Fury to Dion, are no fables. Both 
saw them, spoke to them, heard them 
speak, and were convinced. But Ave 
need not ransack ancient history for 
examples of this illusioIn a very 
interesting narrativ'e, written by Ni- 
colai,*’the celebrated printer of Berlin, 
Ave have a rcroeirkable instance of 
spectre-seeing, although he was per¬ 
fectly aware at the time of the delu¬ 
sion. , 

“ I have myself,” he says, experienced 
a case of this nature, which to me appears 
highly remarkable, both psychologically 
and medically. I saw, in a state of mind 
completely sound, and after the first terror 
was over, with perfect edmness, for nearly 
two months, almost continually and in¬ 
voluntarily, a vast number of human and 
other forms; I even heard their voices, 
though 1 knew all this to be merely the 
effect of a high degree of nervous irrita¬ 
bility, and of a disordered state of the cir- 
eulation of my blood." 

“ It being a matter of some importance 
that the strictest attendon shouM be paid to 
an incident of this nature, and that it should 
b« related with the most conscientious fide¬ 
lity, I shall not omit any thing, of which I 
retain a clear recollection. *Diiring the last 
ten months of the year 1790,1 had expe¬ 


rienced several melancholy incidents which 
deeply affected me. September was a sad 
and sorrowful month to me, fbr I suf&red 
an almost uninterrupted series of misfor¬ 
tunes, that afflicted me with the most 
poignant grief. In the January and Fe¬ 
bruary following, I had the additional mis¬ 
fortune to experience several extremely 
unpleasant circumstances, which ended on 
* the 24th of February in a most violent al¬ 
tercation. My wife and a friend came into 
my room in the morning to console me, 
but I was too much agitated by a series of 
incidents, which had most powerfully af¬ 
fected my moral feeling, to be capable of 
attending to them. Suddenly, I perceived, 
at about the distance of ten steps from me, 
a fonn, resemhlitig tliat of a deceased per¬ 
son ; and, pointing at it, I asked my wife 
if she did not see it ? My wife, who, of 
coiuse, saw nothing of the kind, felt very 
much alarmed, and sent immediately for a 
physician; who came and ascribed the ap¬ 
parition, which lasted about eight minutes, 
to violent mental emotion; and hoped, as 
I was then more composed, there would be 
no return. But this dreadful agitation of 
my mind had so ^sordered my nerves, 
that it produced farther consequences, 
wliich deserve a more minute description. 

“ At four in the afternoon, the form 


which I had seen in the morning reap¬ 
peared. I was alone when this happened, 
and being rather uneasy at the incident, 
went to my wife’s apartment; but tliere, 
likewise, I was haunted by the apparition; 
wiiich appeared, as it liad done before, in 
a standing posture. About six o'clock tliere 
appeared, also, several walking figures, 
wliich had no connexion with tlie first. 


“ After the first day the form of the de¬ 
ceased person no more appeared, but in its 
place, there appeared many other plian- 
tasrns, somednies representing acquain¬ 
tances, but more commonly strangers. 
Those whom I knew were composed of liv¬ 
ing and dead persons, hut the number of 
the latter was comparatively small. 1 re¬ 
marked that the persons with whom I 
daily conversed did not appear as phan¬ 
tasms, these representing persons who lived 
at some distance from me. 1 attempted to 
produce at pleasure the appearance of per¬ 
sons whom I knew, by intensely reflecting 
on their features, forms, dress, &c. But, 
distinctly as I called to iny imagination the 
respective resemblances of three of these 
individuals, 1 could not succeed in making 
them appear to me as phantasms, aithougli 
I had before involuntarily seen them in 
that manner, and perceived them some 
time afier, when I least thought of them. 
Tlie phantoms appeared to me contrary to 
my inclination, as If they were presented 
to me from without, like the phenomena 
of external nature, although, in reality, 
they existed only in my own mind. I 
could readily distinguish between phan- 
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toi^ and real, tangible objects; and the 
calmness with which I examined theoif 
enabled me to avoid the commission of the 
slightest mistake. I knew exactly the dif¬ 
ference between the opening of the door 
and the entrance of a phantmn, and the 
same thing and the entrance of a real per¬ 
son. 

" The phantoms appeared equally clear 
and distinct at all times and under all cir¬ 
cumstances, both when I was alone and 
when I was in company; as well in the 
day as at night; in my own house as well 
as abroad; they were, however, less fre¬ 
quent when I was in the house of a friend, 
and seldom appeared to me in the street. 
When I closed my eyes they would some¬ 
times 4otaIly disappear, although I occa¬ 
sionally beheld them when I shut my eyes; 
yet when they disappeared on such occa¬ 
sions, they were generally visible again 
when I opened piy eyes. I usually saw 
human forms of both sexes; but they ge¬ 
nerally ap))eared not to take the slightest 
notice of each other, moving as in a mar¬ 
ket-place, where all arc eager to press 
through the crowd ; at times, however, they 
seemed to he transacting business with each 
other. I also saw several times, people on 
horseback, dogs, and birds. All these 
phantoms appeared to me in their natur.al 
size, and a.s distinct and perfect as if alive, 
exhibiting ditferent shades of carnation in 
the uncovered parts; as well as different 
colours and fashions in their dresses, though 
the colours seemed somewhat paler than in 
real nature. None of the figures appeared 
particularly terrible, grotescpic, or disgust¬ 
ing ; most of them lacing of an indiiferent 
shape, and some having even a pleasing 
aspect.” 

It is very evident that tliis extra¬ 
ordinary delusion was dependent al¬ 
together upon indigestion, occurring 
in a frame irritated, unstrung, and 
rendered morbidly sensitive by a dis¬ 
tressing degree of nervous irritability. 
It was a curious fact, that these phan¬ 
toms were more particularly game¬ 
some and intrusive at the time that 
the food remained in the stomach 
undigested, and unacted upon by the 
peculiar functions of that organ ; as 
soon 08 digestion commenced they 
began to disappear, and when the 
function w'os completed, they had to¬ 
tally vanished. It was a fortunate 
circumstance for Nicolai that he was 
a man of strong nerves and of en¬ 
larged information ; had he not been 
so, he must have been irrecoverably 
maddened by these spectral visitants. 
His own remarks on such cases are 
admirable;— 

“ Those wlio pretend to have seen and 


heard ghosts, obstinately maintain, that 
they perceived these apparitions by the 
usiul agency of their senses,. In or^gr to 
defeat that belief, we general!^ desire them 
to consider how many people have been 
imposed upon by artful novites, and how 
liable we are to deceive ourselves. We 
advise them to lay h^d of the suppose^ 
spectres, assuring them that they are gci]^ 
rally found to be of a very corporeal na¬ 
ture. But tbuse who have a predilection 
for the miraculous, pay no attention to 
these objections; insisUng that the produc¬ 
tions of their morbid imaginations arc real 
beings. We cannot, therefore, collect too 
many of such well substantiated facts, as 
shew how easily our waginati'csi imposes 
on us erroneous notions, and deludes not 
only delirious persons, but even those who 
are in full possession of their faculties, by 
causing tljem to see pbantasius, wbicb can 
scarcely be distinguished from real ap¬ 
pearances.” 

Then follows the narration we 
have quoted, with these sensible ob¬ 
servations : " I cannot assign any 
other cause for these illusions, then 
a continued rumination on the vexa¬ 
tions I had suftered, which, I could 
not forget, and the consequence of 
which I meditated to counteract. 
These meditations always occupied 
my mind three hours after dinner, 
just when wy diyesHon commenced. 
.... All that 1 could infer was, 
that while my nervous system was 
in such an irregular* and irritable 
state, the phantasms wyulfl apji^ar 
to me as if I actually saw and heard 
them ; that these illusions were not 
modified by any known laws of rea¬ 
son, imagination, or the coramSn as¬ 
sociation of ideas, and that, prob¬ 
ably, other people, who may have 
seen similar app.aritions, were ex¬ 
actly in the same predicament.” 

The patit^ut was right with regard 
to the cause of these capricious visi¬ 
tors ; for as his nervous irritability 
subsided, their visits became less fre¬ 
quent, until they w'ere wholly dis¬ 
continued ; not, perhaps, without 
some degree of regret on the part of 
the recovering hypochondriac, for he 
tells us, ” At different tigies there 
appeared to me both dear and sensi¬ 
ble friends of both sexes, w'hose ad¬ 
dresses tended to appease my grief. 
These consolatory speeches were in 
general addressed to me when 1 was 
alone, and most needed them; some¬ 
times I was accosted by these con¬ 
soling friends while in company, and 
frequently wliilc real persons were 
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sneaking to me. These addresses 
consist^ sometimes of abrupt but 
impj^essivc phrases, and at others 
they were regularly and eloquently 
connected.” We can readily believe 
that these addresses were, indeed, 
" consolatory.”^ Let us picture to 
\nurselves a man of a quick, irritable, 
^nsitive disposition—a true speci¬ 
men of the gems irritabile, plunged 
in grief and anger at the base ill 
usage and ingratitude, real or imagi¬ 
nary', of an unfeeling world : let us 
imagine such a person shutting him¬ 
self in his own chamber, disgusted, 
and soflKiwful,'Smarting moreover 
under the sharp sting of his assumed 
wrongs, calling to his aid, with the 
air and solemnity of an enchanter, 
his attendant genii, and 'receiving 
from them thsit sympathy and con¬ 
solation which every one else with¬ 
holds. Such was Nicolai's case, 
who, conscious though he was of 
the delusion and its cause, must, 
nevertheless, have yielded some¬ 
what to the strange and vivid im¬ 
pression of the moment. 

But a more palpable physical 
cause has produced an effect equally 
extraordinary. Persons subject to 
gout have experienced these strange 
hallucinations, particularly in that 
form of the disease which the learned 
called recedent. Although generally 
a disease of the joints of the extre¬ 
mities, gout has occasionally attack¬ 
ed the stomach, and the brain; and 
in the latter iasc violent pains have 
been (produced, which have been fol¬ 
lowed by the most vivid and painful 
ideas. To these symptoms spectral 
illusions have sometimes supervened, 
as in the following case, recorded by 
Dr. Alderson:— 

• 

I was called to visit Mrs. B., a fine old 
lady, about eighty years of age, whom I 
have frequently visited in fits of the gout 
At a period when, from her general feel¬ 
ings, she rather expected the gout, she was 
seized with an unusual deafness, and great 
distention in the organs or ^gesdon. From 
this dme she was visited by several of her 
friends, wltom she had not invited, and 
whom she at fint so far considered as ac¬ 
tually present, that she told them she was 
very sorry she could not hear them speak, 
nor keep up conversation ^with them; she 
would, therefore, order the card-table, 
and rang the bell for that purpose. Upon 
the entrance of the servant, the whole par¬ 
ty disappeared: she could not help ex¬ 
pressing her surprise to her*jnaid that tliey 
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should all go away so abruptly, but 
could scarcely believe her when she told 
her there had been nobody in the room. 
She was so ashamed, tlrat she suffered for 
many days and nights together, the intru¬ 
sion of a variety of phantoms, and had 
some of her finest feelings wrought upon 
by the exhibition of friends long lost, and 
who only came to riieat her fancy, and re¬ 
vive sensations that time had almost obli¬ 
terated. She determined, however, for a 
long time not to complain, and contented 
lierself witli merely ringing her bell, find¬ 
ing that she could always get rid of the 
phantoms by the entrance of her maid, 
whenever they became distressing. It 
was not till some time after tliat she could 
bring herself to relate her distresses to me. 
Slic was all this time concerned of her 
own rationality, and so were those friends 
who really visited hei ; for they never 
could find any ono,circumhianre In her 
conduct and conversation to lead thorn to 
suspect her in the smallest degree de¬ 
ranged, though unwell. This complaint was 
entirely removed by cataplasms to the feet 
and gentle purgatives, and terminated a 
short time afterwards in a regidar slight 
fit of the gout. She has remained ever 
since, now somewhat more than a year, in 
the perfbet enjoyment of her healtli and 
faculties.” 

From these examples—and we 
could adduce many others—we are led 
to infer that the production of spec¬ 
tral illusions is necessarily connected 
with certain affections of the body, 
caused by some derangement of the 
nervous or circulating system. Of 
such affections Reginald Scot, the 
resolute opposcr of witchcraft and 
demonology, has well remarked, 
that— 

“ Though they appear in the mind of 
man, yet they are in tlie bodie, and pro¬ 
ceed from tins humour, which is the very 
dregs of blood, nourishing and feeding 
these places; from whence proceed fears, 
cogitations, superstitions, ifastings, labours, 
and such like. This maketh sufferance of 
torments, and (as some sale,) foresight of 
things to come.” 

Jerome Cardan, the most wholc- 
•^ale visionary that ever existed, be¬ 
gan early in life to see strange eights. 
Before he left his bed in the morn¬ 
ing he saw a succession of figures, 
composed of brazen rings, like links 
of mail, (though he had never seen 
mail armour at that time,) moving in 
a circular direction upwards, from 
th^ left to the right, till they disap¬ 
peared. This was but the prelude 
to more extensive and more magnifi- 
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ceiA visions. " Videbara ego ima¬ 
gines divcrsas quasi areium, demo- 
num. animalram, equomm cum cqui- 
tibus.herbarum.arborum, instrumen- 
torum musicorum, hominum diver- 
soram habituum vestiumque vari- 
arum, tubicines praecipue cum tubis 
quasi sonantibus, nulla tamen vox 
aut sonus exajidicbatur: prajterea ^ 
inilites, populos, arva, formasque 
Corporum usque ad hunc diem mihi 
invisas: lucos et sylvas, aliaque 
quorum non memini, quandoque 
multarum rerum congeriem simul 
irruentium, non tamen ut se confun- 
dcrunt sed ut properarent. Erant 
autem perspicua ilia, sed non ita ut 
proinde esset, ac si non adessent, 
nec densa ut oculo pervia non es- 
sent.”* 

These “ phantasms,” as Nicolai 
calls them, were common to other 
geniuses beside Cardan. Ben J on- 
son was gifted with similar spectral 
powers. In the “ Heads of Conver¬ 
sation,” published by the executors 
of Drummond of Hawthornden, 
Jonson " is made to have told his 
friend, that— 

“ When the King came to England, 
about the time tliat the plague was in 
London, he being in the country at Sir 
Robert Cotton’s house with old Camden, 
he saw, in a vision, his eldest son, then a 
young child and at London, appear unto 
him with the mark of a bloody cioss on 
his forehead, as if it had been cut with a 
sword; at which being sore ama/.cd, he 
prayed unto God, and in the morning ho 
came into Mr. Camden’s chamber to tell 
him, who persuaded him it was but an ap¬ 
prehension, at which he should not be de¬ 
jected. In the mean time there came let¬ 
ters from his wife of the death of th<T.t boy 
in the plague. He appeiired to him of a 
manly shai>e, and of that growth he thinks 
he shall be at the resuirection.” 

This by itself would have been 
somewhat marvellous, althtmgh to 
be accounted for by the anxiety 
which the poet must have felt for his 
son, exposed as he was to that deso¬ 
lating disease, the plague ; and the 
coincidence of his death was certain¬ 
ly remarkable. But the poet was 
extremely excursive and somewhat 
extravagant in his visions, for he 
" spent a whole night in looking to 
his great toe, about which he saw 
Tartars and Turks, Romans and 
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Carthaginians, fighting most man¬ 
fully, "f 

It would really be a most inter¬ 
esting pursuit to follow up this sub¬ 
ject ; and to show how that peculiar 
temperament, which constitutes the 
highest grade of sensibility and genius 
contributes, to render its possesscyt/ 
so susceptible of these curious impres¬ 
sions. It was this temperament, ex¬ 
cited by an accidental circumstance, 
that produced the well-known vision 
of Dr. Donne; who, while he was 
residing at Paris, saw the figure of 
his wife, then in^Londop, pass 
through the room, with her hair 
dishevelled, and carrying a dead 
child in her arms. The poem which 
he wrotft, previously to their separa¬ 
tion, will afford a sufficient clue for 
the appearance of such a vision. 

It is under circumstances similar 
to these that the " Scottish Second 
Sight” is produced. Much has been 
written about this very extraordinary 
quality ; and many proofs of its effect 
have been adduced. ’Ihe following 
instances, related by Dr. Ferriar, in 
his interesting little work on Appa¬ 
ritions, are so well authenticated, 
and so striking, that we shall narrate 
them in his own words :— 

“ A gentleman connected with my 
family, an officer in the army, and cer¬ 
tainly addicted to no Superstition, was 
quaitcred early in life in the^ middle c£ the 
last century, near the ra.stle of a gentle¬ 
man in the noi th of Scotland, who was sup¬ 
posed to possess the second sight. Strange 
rumours were afloat respecting Rie old 
chieftain. He had spoken to an appa- * 
rition which ran along the battlements of 
the house, and had never been cheerful 
afterwards. His prophetic visions excited 
surprise, even in that region of credulity ; 
and his retired habits favoured the popular 
opinion. My friend assured me, that one 
day, while he was reading a play to tlie 
ladies of the family, the Chief, who had 
been walking across the room, stopped 
suddenly, and assumed the look of a seer. ‘ 
He rang the bell, and ordered tlic groom 
to saddle a horse; to proceed immediately 
to a scat ill the neighbourhood, and to in¬ 
quire after the health of Lfldy-. If 

the account was favoiu-able, he then di¬ 
rected him to coll at another castle, and to 
ask after another lady whom he named. 

“ The reader immediately closed his book, 
and declared that he would not proceed 
till these abrupt orders were explained, as 
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he WM confident that they were produced 
by the second sight. The Chief was ^ery 
ttiiwiliiog to explain himself,'but at lengdi 
he p^n^ ^t the door had opened, and 
that tk little woman without a head had 
enleied the rooin; that the apparition in¬ 
dicated the sudden death of some person 
of his acquaintanee! and tlie only two 
\wrsons who resembled the figure, were 
Ulose ladles after whose health hq had 
sent to inquire. A few hours aftetVards 
■the servant returned, with an account that 
one of the ladies had died of an apoplectic 
fit, about the time when the vision ap¬ 
peared." 

At another time tiie' Chief was con¬ 
fined to 1;^ bed bjiLindispositlOTi, and my 
friend was rea^ng to him, on a stormy 
winter night, while the fishing boat be¬ 
longing to the castle was at sea. The old 
gentleman repeatedly expressed ipuch anxi¬ 
ety respecting bis people, and at last ex¬ 
claimed, “ My boat is lost!” The colo¬ 
nel replied, How do you know it, sir ?” 
He anhvered, " I see two of the boatmen 
bringing in the third, drowned, all dripping 
wet, and V laying him down close beside 
your chair." The chair was shifted with 
great. precipitation. In the course of the 
niglit the fishermen returned with the 
corpse of one of the boatmen.” 

These ’ death-tokens are very curi¬ 
ous, but they may be physically ac¬ 
counted for % the great and intense 
anxiety of the seers, directed in most 
instances towards the objects whose 
dissolution is portended. But, con¬ 
nected with this subject there are 
mote things in heaven and earth, than 
are dreamt of in our philosophy.” 

In a wild and retired district in 
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be produced by a bonliye, and greittiy 
puzzled they were to discover the 
reason why it should have been light¬ 
ed. As they came nearer, however, 
it vanished, and when they inquired 
at the house respecting it, they were 
surprised to learn that not only had 
the people there displayed no light, 
but they had not even §een one; nor 
could they perceive any signs of it 
on the sands. On reaching Bar¬ 
mouth, the circumstance was men¬ 
tioned, and the fact corroborated by 
some of the people there, who had 
also plainly and distinctly seen the 
light. It was settled, therefore, by 
some of the old fishermen, that this 
was a “ death-token,” and, sure 
enough, the man who kept the ferry 
at that time, was drowned at high- 
water a few nights afterwards, on the 
very spot where the light was seen. 
He was landing from the boat, when 
he fell into the water, and so perish¬ 
ed. 

The same winter the Barmouth 
people, as well as the inhabitants of 
the opposite banks, were struck by 
the appearance of a number of small 
lights, which were seen dancing in 
the air at a place called Bortliwyn, 
about half a mile from the town. A 
great number of prof)lc came out to 
see these lights ; and, after a while, 
they all but one disappeared, and 
this one iiroccedcd slowly towards 
the water’s edge, to a little bay where 
some boats were moored. The men 
in a sloop which was anchored near 


NortE Wales, that namely which 
extends from Dolgelly westward to 
Barmouth apd Towyn, where there 
is eertainiyLUS nmeh superstition as 
in any otikl^ district of the same ex¬ 
tent, au4.^Eere ^ere many in¬ 
dividuals who lay, claim to the title 
qnd capabilities of seers, the follow- 
iiij; qqpirrence took place, to the 
grf^.astbnishment of the mountain- 
Weeaft vouch for t^e truth of 
BtrrtemenC, ua vito if members of 
our own ieulu, or clan, were witness- 


the spot, saw the light advancing— 
they saw it also hover for a few se¬ 
conds over one particular boat, and 
then totally disappear. Two or 
three days afterwards, the man to 
whom that particular boat belonged, 
was drowned in the river, while he 
was sailing about Bafmouth harbour 
in that very boat. We have narra¬ 
ted these facts just as they occurred: 
we must leave the solution of the 
mystery to the ingenuity of our read- 
,rs. 


cs of tbe^act. On a dark evening, a 
few wafers, qgo, some paaohs with 
whmpd^'we are well acquainted, were 
refa^^g to .Yarmouth on the south 
w^Oppoaite ..side of ike river; As 
they approached the ferry-house at 
Penthryn, which is directly opposite 
.Bennouth, they observed a light near 
thf house, ^’hich they conjectured to 


Considering this as a digression, 
we return to the spectral illusions; 
and there can be no difficulty in at¬ 
tributing them to a particular physi¬ 
cal condition of the brain, which 
may be termed a disease, and called 
ffallucimtio. 'The physician well 
knows, that, in certain diseases of 
Hie brain, such as insanity, and even 
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sim})le delirium, spectral illusions oc¬ 
cur, and continue, as in Nicolai's 
case, for many days. It is true that 
Nicolai was neither mad nor deliri¬ 
ous ; but his brain was, nevertheless, 
deranged, and excited by his misfor¬ 
tunes, and thus were engendered those 
visions which haunted him so long. 
In all nervous maladies the brain 
must be more or less affected; and 
it is curious to observe what a 
strange confusion of ideas and per¬ 
ception occurs in such cases. The 
senses either lose their powers alto¬ 
gether, or, so distort and alter im¬ 
pressions, as to create the most ex¬ 
traordinary perplexity. Persons have 
imagined themselves converted into 
stones and statues—into glass or china 
ornaments, and have been afraid of 
moving, lest they should be dashed to 
pieces by any unlucky fall, or an un¬ 
fortunate collision. Some patients 
have conceived themselves so hugely 
enlarged in bulk, as to be unable to 
enter a room, or a carriage, or a gate ; 
while others, carrying about with 
them an immense " mountain of 
flesh,” have fancied themselves as lean 
as the " living skeleton.” But all these 


iU^ioqa, as well as others too nume- 
roulTvtb meutipn, arisa, of course,^ 
from physical causes, and ma;f be 
traced to sqnae derangement of t^’ 
brain, changfojg, disordering aqd re¬ 
versing the action of the external 
senses. ^ 

In addition to this explanation gr 
the appearance of appari^ons^ it,has 
frequently occurr^ed that thp mind 
has magnified or*d|^rtad hasmless 
and even manijmftte oldficta, into the 
most horrible spectres. Fear and 
terror are wonderfully creative, and 
the scathed and witi^gg^d brsjtchcs of 
an old tree have caused more alarm 
and consternation than a'band of 
robbers, or a legion of watlike plun¬ 
derers. JThis species of spectres car¬ 
ries with it its own detection j but, 
with regard to the more abstruse il¬ 
lusions, their origin may be always 
discovered by a calm, candid, and 
careful examination. We might have, 
extended our ilhistrations to a greater 
length, but our limits forbid us to in¬ 
dulge in the exposition; and we have 
already said sufficient, perhaps, to 
induce thp reflecting reader to " pon¬ 
der upon our words and be wise.” 


SPECIMENS OF IRISH MINSTRELSY. 

BY T, CHOFTON CHOKER. 

No. IV.— Keating. (1640.) 

Geoffry Keating, author of the History of Ireland, was a Roman Catholic 
piie.st, and took the degree of D.D. at a foreign university. 

Little is known respecting him, beyond the fart recorded in an inscrip¬ 
tion over the Chapel door of Tubrid, near Cahir in Tipperary, ofwhidi 
county he is believed to have been a native From this it a^|q>ears, thsd the ‘ 
Chapel was built by the Rev. Eugene Duhy, vicar of 'Tubrid, airf Doctor 
Geoffry Keating, in 1644; about six years after vihich period, Keating is 
supposed to have died. 

Keating’s exifte from Ireland is traditionally said to have "been occasioned 
by the persecution of Sir William Parsons, (one of the Lord Justices of 
Ireland, in 1640,) which originated from a sermon preached by Keating 
against Sir William's mistress; although, judging jftom the period and the 
tone of Keating’s writings, it is more Uian probable, his^offence was 
of a political nature. On his retuin to Ireland, Keating is believed to have 
wandered through the country in disguise, and to have collected thei-oiftontic. 
fictions and ballads from which he afterwards eomposed his History of Ire¬ 
land. 

I remember that a singular chasm was pointed out to me in fbe Galtee 
Mountains by an old roan, who abounded in local traditions, es fhe .^ace 
where " Father Keating remained concetded for three days without fi^, 
when Cromwell’s soldiers were hunting him.” . ' 

The ,epot was called ” Poul Graincad,” (the Ugly Hole,) dM^afteawards 
became celebrated as the retreat of aiappareeor f^boikj^’^'amed Half-, 
penny. It is about seven or eight miles west of (fahir, ''and* not far from 
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the ruins of an old tower, called, (I think,) Cappagh, which may be seen 
•from the road leading by Bansha to Tipperary. 

Tlhe History of Ireland by Keating, (as the ill-digested fables of the bards 
are called,) commences at the remotest era, and comes down to the invasion 
of the English in the time of Henry the Second. The original title was 
“ l^oftur yoAr* Ajn Cinia,” or Rudiments of Knowledge on Ireland. Many 
Jranscrii)ts appear to have been made of this work, Mr. Walker in his 
Vssay on Irish Dress, speaks of an illuminated copy in the possession of Dr. 
Archer, (1787,) which was executed by William Lynch in 1698. This 
History was first printed in translation by Dermod O’Connor, in 1723, 1 vol. 
folio. Another edition appeared in 1738, with plates of the arms of the 
principal Irish families, and other additions. In 1809 it was republished 
in 2 vols. Svo. Dublin, and a new and more correct translation, as far as the 
Christian era, was published in 1 vol. Svo. Dublin, 1811, with the original 
Irish c* oppowte pages, by Mr. William Halliday, whose premature death 
prevented him from completing the undertaking. 

Keating also wrote a treatise on the mass, called " CocApt rciACAi) 

(a Key to the Shield of the Mass,) and a moral treatise on death, ” Cp) 
hjopSAojee Arj baif,” " Three pointed Shafts of Death,” boiii of which are 
unpublished. 

But Doctor Keating appears to deserve consideration as a poet. Besides 
the [)ocms, of which the two following specimens are fragments, he wfis the 
author of Tliirty-six verses in praise of Teige O’Cofl’ey, a celebrated performer 
on the harp, beginning ;— 

“ CjA Arj cfAO] lo re|i)veAp Aij cpvsr.” 

“ (Who is the sage by whom the harp is struck)?” 

In Ryan’s Worthies of Ireland, an Elegy on the death of the Lord of 
Decies is jiscribcd to Keating, and also a burlesque jiocin on his servant 
Simon, whom he compares with the heroes of antitjuity. 

1 . 

Tub Exile’s Farewell. 

I iixirE bc5n able to obtain only six verses of this poem, which is said to 
ednsist of’four and twenty. It commences “ 2t)o BeAfjAcr leac a rSt'lbli)*” 
transposed in the translation into the third line. 

Forced by fraud and by Saxon oppression 
Without its green border to rest; 

Bear with thee, O letter, my blessing. 

For the beautiful Isle of the West. 

To the nobles who cherish the Bard, 

Bear with thee my grateful farewell ; 

And mdy peace be thy clergy’s reward. 

Not laws, that proscribe and expel. , 

To thy vallies, thy fields, and thy hills. 

My heart sends a thousand farewells; 

To tby smooth lakes, and swift rushing rills, 
iO thy mountains—their crags and Uieir dells. 

Farewell to thy fruit-bearing trees— 

Farewell to thy murmuring weirs. 

That gave a sweet voice to the breeze. 

Like the song of the Women of Tears.* 

Dear Island ! may plenty be thine I 
May the sky that is o’er thee be calm! 

Thy mornings with dew freshly shine. 

And thy evenings breathe only of balm. 


* Keenm, or mourners for the dead. 
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* Holy Isle—^tho’ within thee now dwell. 

False traitors to God and to me. 

Take my blessing—my fondest fai'ewell— 

Across the broad waves of the sea. 


II. 

On the Miseries or Ireland. 

Of this poem on the enactment of the Penal Laws, and the tyranny of the 
English over the Irish, which is said to have consisted of twenty verses, a 
fragment of seven only has come into rny hands. 

It commences “ On rScoiV ctiaS I^ajI m coblAim oj6ce.” 

When it is remembered that Keating was of English extracfllJn, th^indig- 
nation displayed by him in the folbiwing poem may appear singular, were it 
not a matter of notoriety in the History of Ireland, that English settlers and 
their descendants, or, as they are termed “ the degenerate English,” have al¬ 
ways been more inimical to the English govifrnment than the genuine 
Irish. 

In the measure I have cho.sen, eight lines arc generally required to render 
a four-line verse of the original; although, in one instance, a verse ha.s been 
translated in the same number of lines, yet, in another, (that of the first 
verse,) the translation has extended to twelve. 

The news I hoar from distant Erin 

Destroys my peace, and breaks my sleep; 

Fresh chains and fetters for her wearing 
Arc forged, and she must wear and w'eep, ' 

It makes my life-blood chill and sicken 
To sec again the times of old. 

As Israel's sons, her children stricken. 

Their birth-right lost, their freedom sold. 

To sec how party strife and wrangle 
To Saxon laws have made her yield; 

That, like to tares, the wheat will strangle. 

And spread their mast’ry o’er the field. 

O, Ireland! base and shameless woman. 

As hooded harlot* false and vile. 

With breast to every stranger common. 

No mother’s love is in thy smile! 

Thy bosom, Erin! soft and swelling,* 

No milk aft'ords thy offspring now; 

Vor in thy arms securely dwelling. 

Are litters of a foreign sow. 

And greedy herds that from the ocean. 

Have sought thy pastures bright and green. 

Now rove abroad in wild commotion. 

And in thy golden vales are seen. > 

Strong-handed soldiers boldly seize on 
Each chieftain's hall—his ancient home; 

Let sword be drawn—'tis death or treason— 

Outlawed the rightful lord must roam. 


• The epitliet “ hooded” appears intended to add treachery to infamy.—" Hooded 
men,” says Mr. Walker in his Essay on Irish Dress, " I think, are mentioned some¬ 
where in thd Irish Statutes, under the description of assassins.” 
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Fierce squadrons, like the armed bramble. 

Now overrun each wasted plain. 

For houses, mills, and parks they gamble,* * * § 

And God's own holy walls profane.^ 

Where are thy young men—lion-hearted ? 

Their fatliers, where ?—who once were free. 

Have all the brave and sage departed— 

By force and fraud exiled from thee ?J 

Be still—be still—m^ heart's high bounding. 

Gone is the race of K6gan Mor 

But vanquished spirits now are found in 
My country—all her pride is o'er. 

O! to the strangers this is glory. 

But it is shame for me to sing 

That nil the fame of Finnian story || 

Is bubble-like—^an empty thing. 

That Erin, great as Brian made her. 

By triiftn])h over Lochland’s host,** 

Lies trampled by a new invader. 

Her honour gone—her freedom lost. 

O that my voice could rouse each valley. 

Then would I make its children free! 

O that mine eyes could see them rally. 

But that mine eyes shall never sec. 

If God—the Gracious God of Heaven 
No succour gives—a race of slaves. 

To death, disgraced, will soon be driven. 

Or banished o’er Cliona’s waves.ft 

• Literally, trump at cards, (2t)At)A6). It was a common pr.-icticc among Eli7,al)eth’s 
and Cromwell’s soldiery to decide the choice of the forfeited possessions granted to them 
by playing at cards or drawing lots. An estate in the South of Ireland, iit present worth 
upwards of a xhousand a year, was won by a follower of Croiiiwell’s army from a troop - 
or, by the^urn up of a card; and an adjoining estate of nearly the same value, was sold 
by his comrade to the same party for “ five jacobuses (five pounds), and a white horse.” 

f Wotild more correctly l*e rendered—despoil or prey on, (pAob). 

j " Thirty thousand went over sea unto difi’erent countries, in the time of Cromwell.” 
—Ln^lhh note on the original 

§ Edgan Mdr was King of Munster in the second century. During his minority three 
chiefs, who were supported by the Northern powers, seized on his kingdom tmd di¬ 
vided it among them. Hut Edgan Mor not only recovered his kingdom from the usurp¬ 
ers, but forced tlie Northern princes, whom he defeated in ten successive battles, to di¬ 
vide Ireland with him. There are .several romantic ballads and traditions extant in Ire¬ 
land, concerning the advei.tures of Edgan Mor, which abound with supernatural agency, 
(ceitto-corAi5e). 

II “ The Finnii are, in Ireland, what the race who fought at Thebes and Troy were 
in Greece; Sigurd and his companions in Scandenavra j Dietrich and his warriors in Ger¬ 
many ; Arthur and his knights in Britain ; and Charlemagne and the I’aladins in France; 
tliat is, mythic heroes, conceived to have far exceeded in strength and prowess the puny 
beings who now occupy their place.” 

** Brian Boru, King of Munster, who lell in the battle of Clontarf, A.D. 1014, by 
which the Danes were expelled from Ireland. 

Lochhnnach, a Dane, is explained by Dr. O’Brien in his Irish Dictionary, as a name 
originating in the maritime power of that nation; from loch, the sea, and lonniigfMh, 
to dwell or abide. “ The word," adds the Doctor, “ was originally loch-lannach, from 
lock, a lake, and Ian, or Imm, land, a Germano-Celtic word; so that loch-lannach lite¬ 
rally signifies a lake-hinder, or one from the land of lakes. All the countries about the 
Baltic are full of lakes. Hence George Fournier, in his geographical description of the 
World, says that Dania literally signifies terra aqnatilis, which is the ssune thing as a land 
of lakes. It was doubtless from the Danes themselves the Irish did learn this circum¬ 
stance of the nature of their country, which made them give them the Irish name of 
Lock-lannaicc." c 

tt “ Cliona,” says a note on the original, ” h an enchantress that lives in Ihe Bay of 
Dublin, who cries wlicnever a Mile.}ian dies.” 
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ON THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


Malibban had concluded her eighth 
song, and retired from the piano, 
attended by the murmured applause 
and admiration of a crowded salon, 
when I, by some special interven¬ 
tion of fortune, sank into a chair 
beside a lovely Italian woman.— 
There was a long pause; the vir¬ 
tuoso had been in an inspired mood. 
She had sung in several languages, 
and in almost every style, till she 
at length finished with a simple 
Spanish ballad, which drew tears 
to her own eyes and spake to every 
heart around, of home—or home 
feelings—or of early recollections. 
It was very beautiful; and the un¬ 
expected termination to a scene 
which had commenced in exuberance 
of spirits, and been sustained in 
playfulness, was touching. There 
was, consequently, a long and al¬ 
most breathless silence, in which 
some pilgrim-dream of the j)ast or 
vision of the future visited each sof¬ 
tened bosom, and then by a univer¬ 
sal, although unuttered assent, it 
was agreed that the singing should 
cease;—nobody could venture to 
sing after that ballad—nobody would 
consent to have his memory of it 
desecrated by other sounds. The 
spirits of all, however, were too 
highly raised to harbour a thought 
of parting; we lingered in the scene 
of our enchantment, some crowd¬ 
ing round the siren with that sincere 
and silent homage which is paid 
alone to genius—others seeking, in 
expression, a relief for overcharged 


feeling. Availing myself of the free¬ 
dom of continental manners, I ad¬ 
dressed my fair companion; she was, 
like most Italian ladies, languishing-^ 
ly enthusiastic, and we talked of 
^usic in that subdued tone of rap¬ 
ture wherewith lovers talk of love, 
when they are conscious that strange 
eyes are gazing on them. Having 
dilated upon the general theme to be 
found in the poetry ^ cver^ lan¬ 
guage, and thus given in our own: 

" Music 1 oh, how faint, how weak— 
Language fades before thy spell, 

Wliy shoul^ feeling ever speak 

When thou canst breathe her soul so well ?” 

We were next naturally led by the 
specimens we had heard, to speak of 
the music, and of the musical taste 
and feeling of the difl'erent countries. 

I, of course, placed Italy and the 
Italians in the first rank. To them 
Europe was indebted for her classic 
music, as well as for her religion and 
classic literature—and then the lan¬ 
guage ! 

Oh! it was the very soul of har¬ 
mony. In confirmation of this, I 
translated a whole stanza of Beppo 
into “ Choice Italian It was that 
commencing with ** , 

“ I love the language—that sibft bastarS 
Latin, 

Which niclfs, like kisses, rrotn a female 
mouth.” • 

And having gone through this, it 
was not in human nature to avoid 
proceeding with the next, so I went 
on enthusiastically with— . 


“ I like the women too (forgive my folly) 
t From the rich peasant-cheek of ruddy bronze, 
And large black eyes that flash on you a volley 
Of rays that say a thousand things at once, 

To the high dama’s brow more melancholy, 

But clear, and with a wild and liquid glance, 
Heart on her lips, and soul within her eyes 
Soil as her clime, and sunny as her skies.” 


The lady smiled graciously, but 
gravely, at the latter stanza; and 
reverting to the former she something 
startled me with the proposition— 
that after the Italians the English 
were the most musical people in the 
world, and this in spite of their 
** harsh Northern grunting guttural." 
Now, had a Frenchwoman paid a si¬ 
milar compliment to my nation, I 


should have contented myself with 
saying something about la belle FVance 
et ce c/ier Paris ; but tlic Italians in¬ 
dulge in no unmeaning flattery—and 
with quiz or persiflage, they are un¬ 
acquainted. So, instead of laughing 
away the question, I proceeded to 
argue it with her gravely, declining, 
with becoming Inodesty, the eminent 
station she had accorded my country, 
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nnd s-tating that we had, in fact, no 
national music. Oh f but she did not 
allude to our compositions—there 
were pretty—perhaps charming—me¬ 
lodies in evoiy country—but music 
belonged to Italy alone. No, she 
\spoke of our great taste and en¬ 
thusiasm for this delightful science. 
Many of the finest singers in every' 
mhn were sure to he Knglish; and 
then there was my Lord liurghcrsh, 
the king in Florence, who wrote 
operas himself, and kept a poet and 
a mHijico, arid all the other append¬ 
ages of an harmonious court; and 
who, indeed, in all things far ex¬ 
celled king Rene, of melodious me¬ 
mory. Now this was all^tiue; and 
at that moment the best singer in the 
room, with the exception of the pro¬ 
fessors, was an English lady; she, 
too, had sung a really beautiful ro¬ 
mance of his lordship's (0 clolrp 
spptHP,) nnd, consequently, I could 
take no exception to his science or 
genius, and his taste was at all times 
unquestionable. I had, therefore, a 
difficult position to maintain; and 
finding that my fair antagonist hatl 
never been in England, I abandoned 
it altogether. I knew, however, that 
a sojourner in our land would have 
come to a very different conclusion. 
The lady ha;l only met at Florence 
tl)e Edglish of the higher classes, 
who do possess all that delicacy of 
taste and loye of music, and the fine 
arts generally, for which she gave 
thefii credit, together with a degree 
of refinement and information which 
she could not, perhaps, appreciate. 
These were to her the representatives 
of the nation ; and difficult, indeed, 
would it have been, to»,persuade her 
they did not represent it truly—diffi¬ 
cult would it have been to satisfy her 
that, in this land of freedom, the 
mass of the people were separated 
from the higher orders by a line, in¬ 
visible it is true, but still impassable; 
and that, between th j two, there were 
few qualities in common, and little 
sympathy, at least in their enjoy¬ 
ments. 

This, to most foreigners, is alto¬ 
gether unintelligible. Abroad the 
tastes, and habits, and sympathies 
of an entire people, arc much the 
same; there is no strongly defined 
line of demarcation between the va¬ 
rious classes; and whenever Fortune, 
in her jesting mood chooses to trans¬ 


fer a person even from the very low¬ 
est to the most high, the laugh is not 
so much against the object of her 
bounty. But to return to the subject 
more immediately before me; a fo¬ 
reigner residing amongst us, would be 
apt to pronounce a sweeping condem¬ 
nation against us as a musical nation. 
He would go to our national theatres 
and hear those horrible sins against 
harmony which are therein perpetra¬ 
ted. lie would listen to our great 
singers—our Patons, our Woods, our 
Brahams, and observe them in the 
language of—I forgot whom—“ get¬ 
ting out of their songs as a dog does 
out of the water, with" a tremendous 
shake.” He would examine the con¬ 
dition of all our g.v.at theatres—our 
Italian Opera included, and remark 
how their management invariably 
devolved upon a member of some 
one or other of the respectable class¬ 
es which mourned the singer Ti- 
gellius— mpmUci, minue, balatrones. 
He would look, above all, to our 
Italian theatre ; observe the disgrace¬ 
ful intrigues (unknown in any other 
Italiiin theatre) behind the curtain, 
and the contemptible management 
which presides over all. He would 
remark that the entrpprenpur engaged 
in his speculation precisely because ho 
w.as most ignorant of all concerning 
it. That he was always sure to bo 
either a banker, a tailor, or a coach¬ 
man, (Chambers, it may be stated 
by the way, was a banker—the spe¬ 
culator in Drury Lane, is one Abso- 
lom, a tailor—and the real lessee of 
the King's 'Ihcatre is a Mr. Parrott, 
a contractor fur mail coaches,) and 
that, of course, not wishing to have 
any body about the establishment 
more knowing than himself, he inva¬ 
riably selects for his‘agent and prime 
minister, some bookseller or buffoon, 
who docs not know a flat from a 
sharp; he, however, it is, who makes 
all the engagements, selects all the 
operas, and manages all the internal 
affairs of the theatre. Thus it hap¬ 
pens, that money is lavished in vain, 
and Uiat the most admirable mate¬ 
rials of success are thrown away. 
Next, looking to the character of the 
audience, a foreigner may well feel 
doubtful of the national taste. He 
will see that even here it is necessary 
for the singers to offer up certain sa¬ 
crificial deviations from pure taste, 
to propitiate the supernal deities— 
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and that applause is most frequently 
conferred for rmlades and fiwilurea 
which would draw dow'n the execra¬ 
tions of an Italian theatre. Shame 
to say, too, the pit and bdxes have 
now-a-days their share in this re¬ 
proach ; although, as I before main¬ 
tained, there is one portion of their 
tenants possessing a taste most true 
and critical; but what weight have 
they against the silly throng who 
crowd the mile, because it is the 
fashion, and who would cheer the 
reigning favourite, though she croak¬ 
ed like a raven, or cooed like a cock- 
pigeon in his pride of love. Aghin, 
a stranger would naturally seek lor a 
record of the musical knowledge, 
taste, and feeling of a nation in its 
critical writings. He looks to them, 
and finds all, whether issuing from 
the daily, weekly, or monthly press, 
equally ignorant, absurd, and unjust. 
He finds that they arc replete with 
blunders and ht'tisea upon all sub¬ 
jects ; and what is most contempti¬ 
ble and disgraceful of all, he finds 
that they never have the coui age to 
give ariistes the praise they merit on 
their first appearances, lie finds 
that they have successively pronoun¬ 
ced a decree of condemnation against 
Pasta, Malibran, and Lalande, and 
that when they were afterwards 
forced to rescind it, they fell into the 
opposite extreme of sendle adulation; 
and all this he of course attributes 
to the liahituca of the theatre—not 
knowing, that of these, the greater 
part have no opinion at all, and that 
that of those who have, is certainly 
not expressed in the critiques which 
are, for the most part, written by 
men, ignorant alike of music and 
Italian, without the feeling to enjoy 
eitlicr, and utteriy debarred beside, 
from those advantages possessed by 
the foreign litterateur, of mixing in 
society that would confer a judg¬ 
ment, and impart a taste. Is it to 
be wondered, then, that the foreigner 
should, in matters musical, at once 
place us upon a par with our ancient 
ally, the TYirk ? I have often thought 
on this since my conversation with 
the fair contessa. It is now some 
time since it took place, but circum¬ 
stances have altered little. The Ita¬ 
lian Opera, (which is, in fact, our 
only musical establishment,) has cer¬ 
tainly been, during the latter part of 


the season, very good, Tliis we are 
happy to declare, for we bear nq ill 
will towards tlie management; quite 
the contrary j we hope that Mr, Par¬ 
rott may yet blow a triumphant blast 
upon his horn, and we have no ob¬ 
jection to Mr, Laporte’s continuinjv 
to hold tJie ribbons—but both require 
•some good advice—they shall have it 
—w'e hope it will not be thrown 
away upon them. In the first in¬ 
stance, we would recommend Mr. 
Piirrott, as far as may in him lie, to 
put an end to the pemy-wise and 
pound-foolish system*! he hSs, at 
present, a crowd of admirable ar¬ 
tistes at enormous .salaries, (Malibran 
and Lalande at 2,000 guinea.', each, 
for instai/cc), while most of Iiis se¬ 
cond-rate singers are so bad, that 
they destroy the illusion and the en- 
snnhlc, whenever they appear—the 
chorusscs arc infamous, and the 
corps de ballet is positively execrable. 
Nowhere lies the mistake, in having, 
at the expense of the etisemble, (by 
the deficiency in all minor parts,) 
more of the higher talents than can 
be .simultaneously made use of, or 
else in not making arrangeraenis, by 
which, having these, the public would 
be altogether spared the presence of 
the inferior singers, whose salaries 
might be devoted to the jjnprovement 
of the choru.sses. Then, as to Mr. 
Laporte, he is busy and Bustling i’n 
his high station, and anxious for the 
success of the eoterprize; but he is 
at the same time overmuch giveh to 
what he is pleased to denominate an 
imitation of “ English Manners 
the which, however, being decidedly 
taken after the canine inhaljitants of 
the island, dpes not appear to us in 
the flattering guise it is intended to 
assume, and may perhaps subject this 
admirable mimic to the muzzling and 
maltreatment employed again.st his 
accomplished prototypes in this hy¬ 
drophobia-dreading city. lie had 
better, therefore, abandon that surli¬ 
ness and snappishness he has bor¬ 
rowed from our bull-dogs, and be less 
brusque in his bearing, both to sub¬ 
scribers and the artistes, and less fond 
of vexatiously interfering in matters 
which he does not understand. lie 
is laudably desirous to make all per¬ 
sons under his command, from the 
prima donna to the pot-boy, do their 
duty; but, in the prosecution of this 
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he is too apt to fall into the error of 
old^ Astley, who once detecting a 
horn-player in the enjoyment of what 
he considered otium cum dignitate on 
his orchestral seat, called out," How's 
this, I say, sir, why don't you play ?” 

I beg your pardon, sir," quoth 
the man of brass, “ I am at a rest."— 
“ Hark ye, sir,” retorted the mana¬ 
ger, " it is for playing, and not for 
resting that I pay you; so play away, 
at once.” 

Now this meddling conduct brings 
him into perpetual disputes with the 
artistH^, ancl^ccasions infinite an¬ 
noyance to the public, who are thus 
subjected to perpetual disappoint¬ 
ments. 

“ Quicquid dclirant reges, plectuntur 
Achivi." 

Or else, certainly, Ave should not 
have felt it becoming to make any 
allusion to the habits and manners 
of this potentate. But, in addition 
to what we have already stiid, there 
is one other subject on which we 
wish to reprove the management. 
Why is it that w'c are condemned to 
hear the same half-dozen operas 
season after season ? The composers 
of Italy and Germany are constantly 
putting forth works of the highest 
merit; within the last four years 
twenty-four operas, to which thir¬ 
teen different masters contributed 
their inspirations, have been written 
for Lalande; they* wt ' (j successful 
upon all the great stages of Italy. 
The virtuosa is now here; why has 
she not been produced in one of 
these—in “ L'ultimo Giorno di Pom- 
peij," (l^gcini,) " Gli Arabi nelle Gal¬ 
lic,” (Pacini,) ” L’Elizabetta,” (Ros¬ 
sini,) ” Bianca di Messina,” (Vacaj,) 
" La Straniera,” (Bellini,) ” L'Ama- 
zilia,” (Pacini,) or in some one of 
the votive works of Pavesi, Marla- 
chi, Corbella, Donizetti, or Meyer¬ 
beer ? And why is it that ” In Pi- 
HATA,” the only new opera hitherto 
produced, was selected from a crowd 
of superior productions, especially 
when it was impossible to repre¬ 
sent it properly? The work was 
written for the celebrated tenor Ru- 
bigni; and the music being much 
too high for Donzelli, he was obliged 
to have it all changed; part being 
set upon a lower key, and more trans¬ 
ferred to the prima doima ; so that the 


opera, as may be well conceived, was 
most barbarously mutilated. 

Now it seems very foolish to tra¬ 
vel all the way to Milan to rob the 
Italians of their best singer, and yet 
not bring her forward in any single 
one of the characters on which she 
founded her reputation, and this is 
rendered the more extraordinary 
when we consider that her repertoire, 
(including nearly sixty operas,) is the 
most extensive in Europe. Then 
there is Lablache—an artist with 
a fame prodigious as his bulk and 
stature. Has he but one character ?—■ 
can he shine under no head-dress 
but the powdered wig of Don Ge- 
ronimo ? I’hc other characters he 
has attempted have been, if not 
failures, at least not '„riumphs; but 
surely there must be some others 
in which he would be admirable, as 
in the Deaf Merchant. Surely there 
must be some operas which he, 
and Lalande, and Malibran might 
illuminate with the full lustre of 
their talent. We have heard, or 
read, or dreamt of such; but there 
is little chance of our seeing them 
embodied, so long as a disposition 
prevails to force artiatea, or to suffer 
them to force themselves into those 
parts for which they are precisely 
the least fitted. But enough of this; 
if we have not had new operas, we 
have, at least, to make our best ac¬ 
knowledgments for several new sing¬ 
ers, and, as it is our intention to 
devote a few pages monthly to the 
subject on which we are now en¬ 
gaged, wc shall here say a few words 
about these strangers, and give some 
brief notice of their career previous 
to their arrival on our boards. We 
shall first speak of the prima donna, 
who has acquired and sustained one 
of the highest reputations ever ac¬ 
corded by the land of music. Ma¬ 
dame Meric Lalande has now, for 
four years, filled the highest place 
in the estimation of the .Italians— 
she has been crowned in all their 
great theatres—elected a member of 
the Academy of Bologna—and has 
had medals struck in her honour at 
different periods, by this city and by 
Milan, conferring equal praise on her 
as an actress and a singer. The 
inscriptions on these medals, as we 
find them in an Italian journal, run 
thus— 
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HENRICO 

LALANDE 

CANTniCI. SCENIC* 

ARTIFICIO . VOCIS . ET . GESTUS 

SVI. TEUrORIS . PRIM* 
SORALES . BONONIENSES 

AD . HUSICAH . OMNIGENAM 
A. 1826. 

FESTEGGIATA 
NEL 1S23 

SIGNORA DEL CANTO 
ACCLAMAVA 

NEL 1828 

tA SOCIETA DEL GIARDINO 
IN MILANO. 

On her approaching departure from 
T.a Scala for the King's Theatre, 
Milan speaks thus— 

GLI 

AMMIRATORI 
COST ANTI 
DEL VEKO MERITO 
DOLENTI 

PER LA VICINA PARTENZA 
DI LEI 
D. D. 

MILANO AN. 1830. 

There is beside a medal struck by 
the city of Milan, with the following 
inscrijition surrounded by a wreath, 
in which appear the names of the 
principal operas in wdiich she won 
her fame. “ L’ultimo Gioino cli 
I'orapeij,” “ Gli Arabi nelle Gullie,” 
“ L’EIizabetta,” “ La Slraniera,” &c. 

AD 

ENRICHETTA 
MERIC LALANDE 
ESIMIA 

ATTRICI CANTANTE. 

Mad. Meric Lalande is a native 
of France ; she was born in Dun¬ 
kerque ; she made her first ajipearance 
on the stage at Nantes, in French 
operas ; having given earnest here of 
future cxcellencq^ she received an en¬ 
gagement at Lyons, where she was 
for twro years the principal singer; 
her reputation still increasing, she 
next proceeded to the French capital. 
She made her d^but at tlie llieatre 
de Madame, and was the first person 
who ever sung Italian music on the 
French stage; so that the taste for 
the compositions of Rossini and 
others, which now so universally 
prevails, may be in a great measure 
attributed to her. “Lea Folies Amo- 
reuses” of Regnard, (the celebrated 
authorof “Le.loueur,”) was converted 
into a regular opera for her, and ar¬ 
ranged by Gastil-bluze, to various 
VOL. II. NO. vir. 


pieces, from the compositions of Mo¬ 
zart, Rossini, Pavisi, and Meyerbeer. 
It was entirely successful, and* de¬ 
lighted the Parisians for a considera¬ 
ble period. Mad. Lalande nltcr- 
WQLrds was chosen a aocielaire of the 
opera Comique, where, after singing 
for some time with success ever in* 
• creasing, she obtained a cong^ of six 
months to study in Italy. ITie six 
months, however, extended to six 
ears, and since her departure, she 
as not yet sung before a French 
audience. She made her first Italian 
debut at Venice, during4ihc car'sival of 
1823-4, and sang in “ 11 Crociato, ” and 
" Egilda” (Pavisi) in company wdth 
Vclluti, and the distinguished tenor 
Crevelli. • Notwithstanding this for¬ 
midable association, fortune still 
smiled upon her, and, to adopt a 
foreign idiom, she bore away the 
universal homage. Next she pro- 
cccdeil to Munich, where her tri¬ 
umphs were of the most dazzling 
nature; her conge had expired, and 
the government of France demanded 
her return under pain of a fine of 
10,(X)0f. The king of Bavaria, Max¬ 
imilian Joseph, paid the fine himself, 
and liberated the lady from her en¬ 
gagement, to the despair of France, 
and the delight of the other countries 
in which she had appeared. On 
leaving Munich, she rclllrncd ,to Ve - ' 
nice, and thence passed to Bologna, 
in 182.5, where she was crowned, and 
had the first of the medals we have 
noticed, struck in her honour. A^ain 
sJie returned to Venice, for the car¬ 
nival of 1825-G, and afterwards ap¬ 
peared on the great theatre of Na¬ 
ples. She remained here for eight 
months, during which she'sang in 
fourteen ne«r operas, the greater 
number of which were composed for 
herself, and here all imaginable ho¬ 
nours were showered on her by the 
court and people. Viennawas the next 
city favoured with, her pre.sence. She 
sang in “ L’Amazilia” of Pacini, the 
operas of Mozart, and many others, 
the emperor and empress, and numbers 
of the court honouring her with dis¬ 
tinguished marks of their admiration. 
Her next appearance was at Milan, 
where, for the last three years, she 
has reigned the iiniivalled queen of 
La Scala; and this, perhaps, is her 
highest triumph, for the Milanese are 
wont to be capricious, as well aa 
critical. . 
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During her stay at Milan, Mad. 
Lalande made various excursions to 
gatl&r laurels at the neighbouring 
theatres, in which, os at La Scala, 
one of the characters in which she 
won most praise, was our Elizabeth. 
The Gazette de Milan rapturously ex¬ 
claimed— 

“ O la regim d’Inghilterra, o, per mi- 
glio (lire, la regina del canto e di tutti gli 
^niini scn.sibili, do e I’applauditissiina 
Mdric-Laiandc.” 

It can scarcely be a matter of sur¬ 
prise then, that, thus successful as 
the rcfrcsenlfetive of Elizabeth, she 
should be desirous to visit, in defiance 
of distance and danger from coughs 
and colds, the foggy banks of the 
Thames ; but it was not in the per¬ 
son of our glorious queen that she 
presented herself to demand our ho- 
nmge. Contrary to her earnest de¬ 
sire, we understand, and before she 
had recovered from the fatigues of 
her long journey, and before her 
voice had become acclimated, she was 
compelled to appear in " II Pirata,” 
an opera which was not written for 
the prima donna, and which was con¬ 
sequently little calculated to display 
her powers to advantage. Besides, 
as we have before observed, it was 
sadly mutilated, both as' regards the 
music and the libretto ; for the one 
was transposed and altered, and the 
other wsis diacked in such a manner 
as to leave it neither middle nor end, 
and in fact 'to render it quite unin¬ 
telligible to those who were not pre¬ 
viously acquainted with the story. 
Fortunately, however, these were not 
numerous, for the oi)era is in fact a 
l5aic version of Maturin’s " Ber¬ 
tram.” Tt, consequently, succeeded 
better than could have 'been, under 
all the circumstances, expected. The 
audience, however, were something 
disappointed with the debutante; the 
sagacious critics wrote against her, 
and, never considering the nature of 
the music, declared that there was 
an uncertainty and ti'emulousncss in 
her voiefc. 'niey also said they did 
not like her voice—they could not 
tell why; and others of better taste 
were at first impressed in the same 
manner. But the fact is, her voice 
is one to which we are unaccustom¬ 
ed ; it is a pure soprano sfogato—of 
even more than the usual extent. A 
soprano sfogato generally extends 
from C or U to D or E (ledger lines), 
her's reaches both higher and lower. 


while a common soprano can only 
touch D flat (ledger lines). Her voice 
too, is perfect in all its parts, and 
therefore she can sing the soprano's 
music precisely as it has been writ¬ 
ten by the master, while artistes 
with a defective mezzo-soprano, like 
Pasta's, or with a voice like Mali- 
bran’s, which is in truth a contr'alto, 
though she strains it to a soprano, 
are compelled to injure the effect by 
having the score altered. This voice 
then, so high and clear, undoubtedly 
does at first produce, to an ear un¬ 
acquainted with it, an effect in some 
slight degree resembling that we ex- 

f ierience on first hearing a musi^o. 
n this, however, we follow a rule of 
our nature in admiring, when we do 
admire, more passionately, from the 
very difiiculty we felt in acquiring 
the relish. Ihe man loves most those 
dishes which were distasteful to the 
child: and these two voices, which 
appear shrill to the unpractised ear, 
are most delightful to the cx])crienced. 
But, whatever diversity of opinion 
might have prevailed respecting the 
quality of her voice, there was none, 
even then, as to her style of singing; 
it was universally acknowledged to 
be most pure; and even those who 
can relish a profusion of ornament 
were obliged to acknowledge the su¬ 
periority of its classic simplicity. 
On her acting, too, there was as little 
doubt; her performance of the touch¬ 
ing part of Imogene at once placed 
her beside Malibran and Pasta. Her 
next performance was Carolina, in 
" II Matrimonio Segreto.” The part 
was not suited to her, and beside, it 
is one in which Sontag approached 
perfection as near as human nature 
may. But then came ” La Semira- 
mide,” and tliis, inej^ed, was a glo¬ 
rious performance; with all the recol¬ 
lections of Pasta to struggle against, 
her triumph was complete; all felt 
that, although she^wanted that ter¬ 
rific energy which* Pasta threw into 
some passages, the singing was, 
on the whole, superior, and the act¬ 
ing of an excellence more sustained. 
The Italians have expressed a far 
stronger opinion upon this subject. 
At Bologna, Lalande played the part 
for thirty successive representations. 
Pasta, on arriving afterwards, was 
barely tolerated for three. This pro¬ 
ceeded from what we of the north 
might consider hypercriticism; but 
the Bolognese could not endure to 
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have the music sacrificed for the me- 
lo'dramatic effect; and all unhar- 
monious cries and forcing of the voice 
ure to them an utter abomination. 
But to return to London: " Semira- 
mide” was admirably got up, and it 
, is a matter of surprise to us that it 
has been so speedily abandoned. We 
for the first time, heard all the music 
written for the Babylonian Queen 
(Pasta was obliged to omit much of 
it), and Lablache, also, gave us all the 
music of the ambitious Assur, while 
Malibran was enchanting in Arsuce. 
Her fine contr’alto tones mingled cx- 
■quisitely with the soprano of La- 
lande, and, in many of the duos 
which had before passed unheeded, 
we discovered gems of price. The 
opera, however, in consequence most 
probably of some green-room in¬ 
trigue, has been flung aside, and the 
town been as much wearied with the 
•eternal “ Matrimonio” as some un-' 
fortunate husbands are with their 
own, or else annoyed with fragments 
of ojieras, in which that very second 
rate singer. Mad. Blasis, has been 
enacting the heroine. " 11 Don Gio¬ 
vanni" was next produced to add a 
triumph to Mad. Lalandc, in the un¬ 
gracious and most difficult part of 
Donna Anna. To the astonishment 
of all, she made it the prominent cha¬ 
racter of the piece ; one might have 
well believed this impossible, for it 
was really pitiable to see all the other 
Donna Annas that have appeared 
upon our boards : you were anxious 
to condole with them, not for the 
loss of the worthy commander, but 
for the pain they evidently endured 
in straining for the notes in which 
the cruel Mozart had bodied forth 
their sorrows. But Lalandc sung 
without apparc>«t effort, making all 
the melodies effective, and thus bear¬ 
ing away the palm, for the remain¬ 
ing parts were,' with the solitary ex¬ 
ception of Zerlina, inadequately re¬ 
presented. Donzelli was utterly un¬ 
able to sing the music written for the 
Don, and he was equally deficient in 
that air of reckless gaiety which dis¬ 
tinguishes the arch seducer, lliese 
are the only characters in which 
Mad. Lalande has as yet appeared, 
and in Semiramide and Donna Anna 
she has fully maintained her' high 
fame. We have only to add that, 
like Madame Malibran, she is in ail re¬ 
spects an accomplished person. Like 


her, she is a profound musicitm, and 
an excellent instrumental peifoyner; 
and, like her, she is also an admir¬ 
able linguist. Touching the physique, 
as our neighbours call it, she is a 
blonde, with a fine form, and a most 
expressive countenance. 

Now fpr Lablache, the Groa-de- 
Naples, as the " Age” facetiously <lc- 
nominate.s him. Lablache is a Nea¬ 
politan something advanced in years; 
but he has not been long a singer, 
so his powers remain altogether un¬ 
impaired. He debut^ at Naples, 
about five years ago, ‘and h^ since 
performed with great success in the 
principal theatres of Italy and Ger¬ 
many. His voice is a barytone ra¬ 
ther thffh a bass—it is of narrow 
compass, but possesses some notes 
of exquisite sweetness, and others of 
such tremendous depth and power, 
that it is impossible to hear them 
without feeling one’s bosom swell 
with the pride of manhood. lie 
made his bow to an English audience 
in Don Geronimo—he sung and acted 
admirably—his ddbut was the most 
decidedly successful ever made in 
England; but as far as wc have yet 
seen, he can only play this one cha¬ 
racter in a style of excellence—^his 
Assur was far inferior to tlic elder 
Galli's, and his Lepocdlo was ridi¬ 
culous. His Don Ma^niffco v^as 
good, but far below the perfection of 
Geronimo. During th(,‘ present rage 
to find likenesses to the Bourbon 
family, wc wonder it has not*beea 
remarked that Lablache in his cos¬ 
tume in " II Matrimonio” presents a 
most striking resemblance to Louis 
XVIII. Anybody whoever possessed 
a five franc piece might swear by it. 

Another of the novelties of the 
season is Signor Santini, formerly a 
Jesuit (it is said), but now an excel¬ 
lent bass sin'ger. He is the best Fi¬ 
garo we ever saw. 

Madame Malibran is long known 
amongst -us, but we cannot close 
this article without devoting a few 
lines to her. We are sorry that she 
displays so intense on anxiety to- 
play the soprano parts—^her voice 
IS a contr’alto, and by straining it to 
sing some music she attempts, she 
must inevitably shorten the period 
during which she might othe ''Tse 
continue to delight us. She__I_—!— 
keep the example of Grass;, 
her eyes. A real contr'al' 
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from F under the lino, to F on the 
fifth line, now and then touching G 
and A flat above the lines, and oc¬ 
casionally reaching A natural—but 
some contr'altos, such as Malibran's 
and Grassini's, have a very extensive 
falsetto. The use of this, however, 
in preference to the middle and low 
notes, is in general fatal to the voice 
altogether. Grassini, when she first 
came to England, had a most splen¬ 
did and perfect contr'alto, but when, 
after her departure for the Continent 
she again visited us, she had, from 
forcing 4«er upper notes and singing 
soprano parts, not only lost her low 
notes from not cultivating them, but 
her high notes also, from not singing 
to the extent of her natural voice. 
I,et our dear little Malibran think of 
this, lest we should have prematurely 
to lament her loss : her voice is cer¬ 
tainly not in such good order this 
season as it was last; and we fear 
that she exerts herself beyond her 
strength. Her acting, however, in 
all the characters she attempted, has 
been as usual above all praise. Some 
passages of her life have been re¬ 
cently published in a weekly news¬ 
paper (the " Observer”)* They are 
interesting, and, we believe, correct. 
We shall consequently subjoin tJiem 
here. 'Ihe writer, after conferring 
some high pralSc upon the Desdemo- 
na*of this accomplished person, pro¬ 
ceeds to say : 

“ It is DesdAnona that fonns the foiin- 
tlaUon,*of her European fame, but it was 
not the first character in wliich slie ap¬ 
peared; because, before receiving any en- 
giigement at the Salle Favart, she perform¬ 
ed Seiniramide, at the Academic Royale, 
for the farcitvell benefit of her countryman 
Gulli. She had arrived ImJ a couple of 
months before from America, where she 
had been singing to the admiration of tlie 
Yankees. But although die Parisians, 
with their usu.il gallantry, greeted her as 
“ the Siren of tile New World,” yet the 
Manager would not vcntuie to engage her 
upon the somewhat aporryphal authority 
of Brother Jonathan. '4ler father’s name, 
however—»her youth—her beauty—and 
her romantic story—secured her the en¬ 
tree to. all the salons, of which .she soon 
b^amc the idol; for it was shortly di.sco- 
vered that she was not a mere singer, but 
united the grace and wit of a French wo¬ 
man to the charming enthusiasm of a 
Spaniard; while she was, at the same 
tun&i'lmmd to possess accomplishments, 
soprano n, and talents, wjiieh w’ould have 
from C or dieir L’F.spinasses or Def- 
her's rcach*^ admirable voice, too, and 


style of singing, together with her pro¬ 
found knowledge of music, were at once 
appreciated. So that, enjoying the uni¬ 
versal suffrage of tlie salons, she only 
wanted the opportunity to take licr place 
amongst the first of European singers. 
This, as wc have said, was afforded at Galli’s 
benefit; but her success did not quite an¬ 
swer the expectation of lier friends. She 
was dreadfully agitated, and appeared to 
disadvanti^e. Sufficient, however) had 
been done to procure her an engagement 
on her own tenns. She played Desdeniona, 
and the voice of the dilettanti was con¬ 
firmed by all Paris. This was in 1828. 
She subsequently revisited this country, 
which she had left six or seven years be¬ 
fore, having supported the contr’alto parts in 
“ 11 Crociato” and some other operas, with 
scarcely more applause tlian fell to the 
share of Madame Pasta on her first ap¬ 
pearance on the boards oi the King’s The¬ 
atre. At this period, however, site was 
very young—not more than sixteen. She 
had been brought from Andalusia by her 
father, Garcia, the celebrated tenor, to¬ 
gether with a shipload of pictures by the 
Sp-anish nia-sters, which he calculated on 
disposing of at great profit to the rich 
collector.s of England; but, unfortunately, 
he liad been betrayed into a mistake simi¬ 
lar to that of the Vicar of Wakefield with 
his fiimlly picture. The paintings weie, 
for the most part, so large, that no gallery 
in England could contain them. The 
Protestant Cliurehcs were shut against 
them. The Papists were too poor to buy ; 
so that poor Garcia would have been 
ruined, if (wo or three cabinet pictures had 
not covered, in a great degree, the ex¬ 
pense of liis adventuie. With better aus¬ 
pices he next took his lovely daughter and 
a cargo of shoes to New York, where he 
disposed of both—the shoes to great ad¬ 
vantage, but of the lady most unfortu¬ 
nately ; he married her to an old Frerirh 
Canadian, then esteemed the richest bank¬ 
er and merchant in New York; he, how¬ 
ever, failed very soon after the marriage, 
and the Garcias lost the entire earnings 
of their life, which ha£ been deposited 
in his bank. His wife was once more 
compelled to look for her support by the 
exercise of her talents. She sung for some 
time at concerts, amongst the inhabitants 
of New York, who displayed the most cre¬ 
ditable attention towards her, and after¬ 
wards embarked for Europe. These are 
but a few inrideiits in a life, which, if com¬ 
puted by events instead of years, would 
make Madame Malibran an old woman, 
though she has not yet numbered five-aiid- 
twenty years; for during this period she 
has witnessed strange vicissitudes of for¬ 
tune, and partaken more largely of the 
sweets and bitters allotted to existence, 
than the generality of the world do in half 
a century.” 
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aiMONIOES. 

“ Thou of the low sweet voice.”— Hemans. 


Simonides has been numbered by 
C’armcli, the Italian translator of 
Eurijiidcs, among the illustrious men 
of the glorious season of Athenian 
literature. His “ Lamentations,” of 
which the hymn of Danae, has pre¬ 
served so touching a fragment, must 
have well deserved the appellation so 
elegantly given to their author by a 
kindred spirit of modem times—the 
Jeremiah of Athens. It would, in¬ 
deed, be impossible to assign Simon¬ 
ides to any period, save one of ex¬ 
treme delicacy of feeling. Ilis dic¬ 
tion is the purest of any Greek wiitcr, 
witJi the exception, perhaps, of So¬ 
phocles and fiuripides. 

It has been very prettily imagined 
by Lessing, in hi.s “ Laocobn,” or 
the Limits of Painting and Poetry, 
that la grace peut elrecvtmd&e comme 
la beaute raise en action, 'i’lie distin¬ 
guishing quality of the mind of Si¬ 
monides, was certainly that which the 
German critic denominates— Grace — 
the melody of the feet of beauty. 

Poetry, which in the latter years 
of AJschylus, and the earlier days of 
Sophocles, had been the brightness of 
a veiled face in the dark places, was 
then the undiinmcd radiance of a 
countenance looking like a girl of 
Teiupe through a transparent mantle. 
Sublimity, the light of poetry in its 
birth anti in its resurrection, had be¬ 
come mellowed into a soft gloaming, 
something like the mingling light and 
harmony of a nightingale’s home— 
and this was beauty of thought. It 
could not havfi been said, with any 
truth, of tlie writers of that period, 
as of the poets beyond the Alps— 
Ces poetes au de-la les Alpes parlent 
par images, maia its fournment pen 
d'images. The reverse was the fact. 
Their images were few, but each 
one, like the waving of the sceptre of 
the “Angel of the World” among 
the roses, seemed to turn every 
thought hanging like a drop of dew 
about the heart, into an embodying 
of joy and loveliness. We may ap¬ 
ply the exquisite remark of the Gre¬ 


cian elcgiast to thf poet and painter, 
his contemporaries; their painting and 
sculpture were silent poetry, and their 
poetry was speaking painting. ' So¬ 
phocles and Euripides were the Zeuxis 
and Praxiteles of minstrelsy. 

It is a well attested fact, that Si¬ 
monides obtained the, l^rizc ElpgyL 
in opposition to Aischylus; and it 
will, I think, be immediately per¬ 
ceived, that the genius of the great 
Master of 'i’ragedy was adverse to the 
still and gentle jiathos of Elegiac 
poesy. He wdiose eyes arc fixed up¬ 
on the face of the Spirit of Beauty, 
will scarcely turn aside to admire the 
gloamings of her footsteps. It would 
be asserting a belief by no means 
easy of contravention, if I were to 
say that Mrs. Hemans has produced 
occasional poems superior to any 
thing by Milton of the same length.* 
The souls of such men as Shaks- 
peare and the author of “ Paradise 
Lost,” seem incapable of moving, ex¬ 
cept in some vast and mighty struc¬ 
ture, pedestal led with the sacied 
images of the Remembered, and they 
rarely or never excel in^thdse sinjeet 
little snatches of song which the 
heart loves to sit and sjng in its own 
ingle nook. ^ 

I low full of puritJ^ and, may I not 
add, piety of thought, is the follow¬ 
ing Ode, which might be not inaptly 
styled. On the Vanity of Man. 

• 

Nothing long with man abiJeth, 

Thus the Chian prophet sung; 

Like the leaves upon a tree, 

Green, and faded—so is he; 

Wither’d soon as he hath sprung! 

Who hath .said unto his spirit, 

I will take this humble scat ? 

Hope sings to him, and his eye 
Looketh to a brighter sky, * 

A greener garden for his feet. 

In the sweet light of the morning, ♦ 
Man is like a fair field-flower, 
Perfuming some dewy spot: 

The evening comes, and finds him not— 
Blooming, dying, in an hour. 


* I would particularly allude to the “ Songs of the Affections!” 
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Doth the young hearty chaundng gayly 
In the freshness of its light, 

Thic.k its song will ere grow cold, 

Or its sunny i^e be roll’d 
In the garment of the night? 

Treasure these things itf*thy bosom. 
Pilgrim-child of joy and tears. 
Looking for a hom»more blest. 

When thy weary feet shall rest 
At the boundary stone of years. 

The simplicity of the last stanza 
hut one in the original, is quite de¬ 
lightful. 

ovri daviurQai. 

I know not any poet of our own 
day so nearly resembling in the affec¬ 
tionate gentleness of his sentiments, 
the author of these verses, as James 
Montgomery. I love the name—his 
life is the practice of his poetry. The 
melodies of this sweetest of Israel’s 
harpers are associated in my mind 
with the faintly illumined face of 
some beautiful Moravian maiden, 
about whom my memory hangs in 
darkening folds, glimmering only 
here and there, as some dearer re¬ 
membrance, like a sister’s finger, 
rests upon it. His bosom is a sanc¬ 
tuary curtained around from all im¬ 
purities by a veil of holy phanta¬ 
sies. 

PerhaiJis some of the most affecting 
elegies in the literature of Greece, 
are contained^in the C'horusses of 
their dramatists. There is a little 
composition in the Philoctetes of So- 
' jihocles, bewailing the unfortunate 
condition of the forsaken outcast who 
gives his name to the drama, and 
who, it will be recollected, was left 
in the Isle of Lemnos, wh'ch evinces 
a feeling similar to that displayed in 
the remains of Simonides. I have 
not Mr. Dale’s translation; as an 
unworthy substitute, therefore, I offer 
my own. 

Desolate one, I weep for thee. 

An orphan in thy miser) ^ 

No fond eyCs meek and holy shino. 

Turning its gentle love to thine.— 

Sad one, thou art all 019116 , 

VfWtn thy heart singeth, or the moan 
Of mourning cometh from tliy breast; , 
Tea, no man careth for thy rest. 

Life!—thou art a painful thing 1 
Man!—thy soul hath felt its sting! 

Joy was round the father’s tcarth, 

The son remcmberetli not tlie mirth j 


The sound of &et was on the floor. 

He hears diat gleeful sound no more; 

The father’s laugh, the mother’s strain. 
Their child hath look’d for them in vain. 

With the lion in his lair. 

The friendless mourner dwelleth there,, 

No soft hand wipeth from his eye. 

The mists of dark insanity. 

,The red-leaf weaves his pillow cold. 

And yet his heart hath known of old 
The garment wrapt in careful fold, 

A sister’s deepless memory. 

I cannot but add the very touching: 
lamentation of Hecuba, observing by 
the way, the wonderful accordance 
of sentiment between “ the most tra¬ 
gical of poets,” and Simonides. 'ITie 
minds of both were characterised be¬ 
yond all their contemporaries by a 
pure spirit of pathos. Sophocles 
was in many respects equal, and iu 
some superior to either; but hia 
muse, although one of the most be¬ 
witching creations of Greece, had 
something constrained and court like 
in her appearance, oftentimes in a 
passage of intense suffering, where 
the heart is softened to tears, she 
appears to turn aside to arrange some 
disordered fold of her drapery. My 
illustration is, I fear, too fanciful to 
convey to the understanding of the 
English reader my own meaning, but 
the diligent student of Sophocles 
will, I trust, comprehend my allu¬ 
sion. 

It is Hecuba who speaks— 

Whilher, whither, shall I flee ? 

Widow, who will dwell with thee? 

Walking by the lamp of years. 

In cries and wailing, sighs and tears. 

Aged one! they pass thee by, 

Man heedeth not thine agony, 

Hope ! thy merry face is cold ! 

Joy 1 thy mirthful tale is told! 

Who will fold me with hia arm ? 

Who will shield me like a charm ? 

If I turn unto the place 
Of iny diildhood play, no lace 
Looks outj^in its silver hair. 

My children’s feet are silent there. 

Where shall sorrow's pilgrim seek 
A pillow for her weary cheek? 

Daughters of Troy, your joy is fled. 

The bosom’s lay is hush’d and dead. 

The darkness cometh round my feet. 

My path is no more bright and sweet; 
Shrouded in thy spirit, guide me— 

Stretch thy gentle arm beside me; 

Lead me to the warrior’s tent. 

Staff" unto the mourner sent; 

Como forth in thy smiles, my child. 

Come forth to me, tuidcliled! 
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Some of the happiest versions of 
the Anthology have been made by 
the old French writers. I have met 
with a little book in the King’s li¬ 
brary, entitled Recueil —I really forget 
the remainder of the title—and writ¬ 
ten by one Tamisier, about the year 
1597, which contains some very grace¬ 
ful rendering from the Greek. I was* 
pleased witt two particularly, the 
first is from Meleager, and quaintly 
inscribed, un amant & son amye. 

“ Si la beaut6 pent, veux tu, o belle, 

Me refuser iin don que du bref perira ? 

Si elle ne pent, que to rend si ribelle, 

A me donner un don, qui toiisiours durera ?” 

I am at a loss to imagine what 
reply the lady could have made to 
such pretty logic, so very prettily 
expressed. The second is from Si¬ 
monides to a Fountain; it has not 
the naivete of the first, and on that 
account presented less facility to the 
translator. 

“ Icy sont lave les gcntilles charit6s, 

Et, pour ingrates n’estre envers cette belle 

eau, 

Elies luy ont donn6 lenrs graces favorit6s, 
Et qui s’y lavcra, soudain deviendra beau.’* 

I have always been accustomed to 
consider the remains of the minor 
Greek poets, broken cruses of an¬ 
cient harmony, fragments of the same 
spiritual clay of which the most en¬ 
chanting creations were moulded. 
ITiere is a delightful melody in the 
eids Xupa xaXq sXs^amvq. 

I wiili I were an ivory lyre, 

Ileautifiil in glee, 

A Grecian girl to her ivied quire. 

Might carry me. 

1 wish I were a golden cup, 

The fairest one might bear me,. 

Filling my joyful bosom up, 

With, thouglits of peace and purity. 

And the inscription to Health— 

uj/iHa f*Bv Vfto’Sia'ra Mayupav. 

Health! thou eldest of the tilest. 

May I dwell with thee! 

Unto tlie evening of my day, a peaceful 
guest, 

Be thou tu me. 

Simonides is said to have been the 
first poet upon record who received 
money for his writings, and the rea¬ 
son he assigned for so doing is 
marked by the spirit of the times. 
“1 had rather leave something to my 


enemies after ray death, than need 
any assistance from my friends ^hilc 
living.” And if friends were then, 
as they are now, the very dust sha¬ 
ken off the grave-clothes of the pure 
friendship, (which 1 do not believe,) 
the poet, indeed, evinced his wisdom. 
History makes no mention of the 
price given 'by the Athenian Murray 
or Longman for the Lamentations, 
nor has any contemporary advertise¬ 
ment certified us the number of edi¬ 
tions the book “ went through,” nor 
by whom the accompan'jjing air^v^ 
written. I think, how’ever, 
conclude that the Lamentations were 
quite as beautiful as Mr. Moore's 
Melodies, and not half so well re- 
muneraftd. 

My next specimen is a very pic¬ 
turesque fragment of a song to Light. 

Breatli of delight, all present light. 

The mother of the spring; 

The greenness of the ivy leaf, 

The beauty of the harvest .sheaf. 

Thy balmy breath doth bring. 

Holy day, by the pillar grey. 

Where the love-bard dreametli,* 

And by this lowly mound of death. 

Thy flower-like glory floiirishcth. 

Thy lone footstep gleameth. 

Thou of the vine, and lays divine. 

Thru’ the moonlight, singing. 

While thy lute doth darkly glistAi, 

And the maidens round thetf listen 
To that mirlhful singing. 

Tliy days arc fled, and numbered, , 

Thy Joy is in the earth, , 

But ever may the wild vine fling 
Its dark light round thee, when the spring 
Is singing at its birth. 

•* ^ 

And may the dew at even blue. 

Fall gei'flly on his bre.ist, 

For msmy a lovelier chime * 

Hath murmur’d forth in ancient time, 

From him who now doth rest 

The song of Simonides will bring 
to the remembrance of many of my 
readers the very charming verses in 
Cowley’s hymn to Light. ,, 

At thy appearance Grief itself is said. 

To shake his wing.s, and rouse his head; 
And cloudy Care has often took, * 

A gentle beamy smile reflected from thy 
look. 

When, goddess, thou lift’st up thy wa¬ 
ken’d head, 

Out of the morning’s purple bed. 


* Anacreon. 
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Thy quire of birds about thee play. 

And dl the joyful world salutes the rising 
* day. 

The violet spring’s little infant stands. 
Girt in thy purple swaddling-bands. 

Cowley would have mode, per¬ 
haps, one of the most successful ar¬ 
gumentative writers of his country. 
As a poet, with a few Splendid ex¬ 
ceptions, his chief merit consists iu 
having created that which no man, 
save one or two of a school, ever 
thought worthy of creation. Poetry, 
tju^ind ^f Cowley, was like the 
sunshine darkling among the carved 
work of an old cathedral, every ray 
was broken into a hundred separate 
sparkles. 

Many and many a green village 
churchyard have I wandered through, 
without discovering two such touch¬ 
ing and unaffectedly pathetic memo¬ 
rials as the following, ’fhe first is 
sacred to the memory of a brolher 
and sister, who were buried in tlie 
same sepulchre. 

“ Here a brother, sister, slecpeth, 

In the dawning of their youtli, 

Ere the spirit’s bright eye weepeth, 

A tear upon its truth. 

A father’s hand hath grav’d the tomb, 
Built up everlastingly— 

Their faces thro’ all time shall bloom. 
Their grave is in the memory!” 

'.Hie secopd is no unmeet compa¬ 
nion. 

“ Where is Tlmarchus gone ! 

H’s father’s hands were round him, 
And when he breath’d his life away, 

The joy of youth had crown’d him. 
Old man! thou wilt not forget 
Thy lost one, when thine eye 
Gazeth un the glowing cheek, 

Of hope and piety!” , 

* 1 have for my own part, a most 
perfect contempt for what the French 
critic calls Vetvde des sciences phy¬ 
siques et naturelles, aUiie h la po 'esie, 
which gave birtli in France to the 
purely descriptive siyle of poetry, 
afterwards revived with so much 
energy fowards the close of the 
eighteenth century. His proposition 
is a fallacy. Poetry never can be 
attUe to science, physical or natural, 
or whatever its denomination may 
be. Il was said of Dubartas that his 
native language destroycHl his genius, 
but an ancient restored it to him. 
Poetry, unlike the heart of Dubartas, 
sings only in her own melodies. 


weaving onto herself, from all green 
things and odorous flowers, a taber¬ 
nacle to abide in; and she has about 
as much to do with science, as they 
who compose books of verse upon 
merely scientific principles, have to 
do with poetry. It was the perfect 
freedom from all the universEility of 
•■knowledge which distmguishes tho 
present day, rendering the public 
mind, like the overturn of an “ om¬ 
nibus,” a jumble of faded finery, that 
has preserved the Greek literature in 
so interesting a fashion to my mind. 
It reminds one almost irresistibly of 
some dark-eyed girl, the song of our 
early days, in that most delicirius 
season of life when her feet are with¬ 
in a few steps of the bound ” be¬ 
twixt the child and woman,” to 
which they are dancing, and she 
looks sadly for a moment beyond the 
limit of carefulness, and gently put- 
teth our arm from about her neck, 
and we feel that our ” spirit’s bride” 
is lost unto ns for ever. 

The story of Danaii will be re¬ 
membered by most of my readers ;—. 
she was confined in a brazen tower 
by her father, Acrisius, king of Ar¬ 
gos, who had been told by an oracle 
that his daughter’s son would put 
him to death. Jupiter, however, who 
was enamoured of her, introduced 
himself in the shape of a golden 
shower. Danae, and her infant Per¬ 
seus, were exposed on the sea by her 
father, and it is during that perilous 
voyage, she is supposed to sing this 
” lullaby 

1 . 

The .sea upon the bark was breaking, 

With a wild and lonely cry, 

Lifting it from the wave.s, and shaking 
The dark foam as the storm went by. 
She threw her arm roiind the infiml’s 
breast. 

Drawing tlie silk robe over its rest. 

2 . ' 

“ My hw^ my little one, is weeping 
In its mdowhood, but thou 
In thy tempest-home art sleeping. 

With thyj&ir locks on thy brow; 

In the whirlwind peaceful and meek, 

Tha chill rsun toucheth not thy check. 

3. 

“ The red light round thy sleep is gleam¬ 
ing, 

In thy cradle on the sea; 

But it stirreth not thy dreaming, 

The slumbering of thy glee. 

Thy sweet face from the night-wind cold, 
Ncsllcth down in the purple fold. 
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“ I would not that the cry of fear 
House thee from thy sheltering leaf; 
Thy mother’s wailing in tliine ear, 

WaLe thine infent heart to grief. 

Yea, sleep on, gladly, may the sea, 

My firstling one, be calm like thee. 

5. 

“ Throned in clouds! I bend the knee, 

Let the ocean's voice be still; 

My heart is weary—^let there be 
Rest unto the night of ill! 

My heart for thy justice staycth, 

The mother for her infimt prayeth." 

There is an Italian translation of 
this channing lullaby in the Prose e 
Poesie d’jtntonio Conti, iomo primo ; 
but although possessing more power 
of imitative harmony than any other 
existing language, the author has 
failed in preserving the charm of the 
original. 

I have before alluded to the con¬ 
cord subsisting between the minds of 
Euripides and Simonides. The ex¬ 
quisite passage in the “ Orestes,” 
comprising the touching dialogue be¬ 
tween the (/horus and Elcctra, who 
is sitting by the bed of her afllictcd 
brother, bears considerable resem¬ 
blance in tenderness of thought and 
melody of expression, to this sweet 
cradle hymn. Williiun Collins was 
imbued with this harmony of mind 
in its most perfect purity. I shall 
take occasion to speak of him more 
fully at the conclusion of this paper. 

I have attempted a metrical trans¬ 
lation for the sake of preserving, in 
some degree, the linked sweetness of 
the original. 

Softly, softly, not a sound. 

When thy footstep meets the ground ; 
Gently, gently, like the breath 
Of a lute song in its death— 

Like the sighing of a reed, 

Lunging, murmurlhg to be freed. 

Chorus. ^ 

Listen 1 Dn|;h my whisper soften— 

Maiden, thou hast heard it ofteq 

Electro, 

Blessings on thy peaceful feet, 

Hush thy breathing—trembling^ aweet; 
Come near to me, tell me why) 

Damsels, ye arc lingering by. 

The wounded heart is in her nest, 

The mourner’s spirit hath found rest. 

Chorus. 

How fares it with him ?—dear one, say; 
Elertra. 

Sad and tearful is my lay. 

Breathing on his couch he licth. 

Still his orphan bosom sighetli. 


CJiorus. 

Wliat say’st thou, mourner? Elcctra. Woe 
to thee, * 

If the dewy slumber Bee, 

Darkening round his weary eye, 

Bringer of festivity. 

Chortis. 

Among the clothes his body shakelh— 
Look, (h> weeping one awakelh. 

Electrn. 

Curses on thee dark and deep, * 

Thou hast stirr’d his eyelid’s sleep. 

Never more thy voice shall swell— 

Chorus, 

Hush—he sleeps—Elcctra./npThoiuj§|g|||i 
well! 

I fiirewarned my readers, in the 
observations on Meleager, that these 
papers w^uld be only the rambling 
notes of my own heart, and, in pur¬ 
suance of my ambulatory propensi¬ 
ties, I must say something, be/ore 1 
conclude, of the author of the Ode 
on the I’assions. His poetry is so 
much like the quiet singing of some 
antique fount, unthought of among 
the myrtle vailies of Thessaly, that 

I link his history among the hal¬ 
lowed memories of ancient .story. 

William (-ollins goes further to¬ 
wards realizing my idea of a poet 
than almost any one I remember. 

II is sj)irit seems to have been full of 
the dim beautiful light ever glimmer¬ 
ing in the tent which ‘*beauty pitch¬ 
ed before himwe can fancy him 
to have sat in the shadow. John¬ 
son’s notice of Collin? is written 
with more affectionate inlcrest^than 
auy other of his lives, with the ex¬ 
ception of the Life of Savage ; but 
his estimate of the poetry is per¬ 
fectly worthless. I scarcely recollect 
a more complete failure in* the ap¬ 
preciation fli’ a character. " He 
loved fairies,” says his biographer^- 
“ genii, giants, and monsters; he 
delighted to rove through the mean¬ 
ders of enchantment—to gaze on the 
magnificence of golden palaces—to 
repose by the waterfalls of Elysian 
gardens. This was, however, the 
character of his inclinatioiv rather 
than his genius; the grandeur of 
wildness, and the novelty of extra¬ 
vagance were always desired by him, 
but were not always attained. His 
poems arc the productions of a mind 
not deficient in fire, nor unfurnished 
with knowledge cither of books or 
life; but-somewhat obstructed in its 
progress by deviations in quest of 
mistaken beauties.” 
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William Collins could not have 
fouijd a less congenial critic than 
Samuel Johnson j of the pure glory 
of the imagination, the glcaminess 
which seemeth to fall like an angel’s 
raiment about the form of poetry, 
the author of the Rambler knew 
absolutely nothing—^nay more, he 
did not believe in its existence. Pope, 
»and even Dryden, he was able to 
appreciate ; for their poetry was, for 
the most part, “ the blossom of all 
knowledge.” I say nothing of Col- 
^lin|^Pastjj^ls, except that they are 
**mucli* better than Pope's, which, 
heaven knows, is saying very little. 
'I’hc only people calculated to write 
pastorals are such men as Robert 
illoomfield, whose Rarmet^s Tloy is 
the best existing. But the Odes— 
surely. Dr. Johnson, yott never read 
the odes. ""Golden palaces, and 
genii, and monsters”—where did you 
find them ? In the Hymn to Even¬ 
ing, or the Ode to Liberty, or that 
on the Passions, of which it is hardly 
justice to say that it is equal to any 
thing in the language ? In the mean¬ 
ders of enchantment his heart might 


[Augiptr 

certainly be said to delight—in the 
rich arabesque of the imagination; 
but it was like a glad field-bird cheer¬ 
ing its path along the lights and 
glooms of some silvery rivulet, and 
nestling itself down every instant 
among the dewy hedge-flowers sor 
silently that, but for the trembling 
of the leaves, its hiding-place would 
not be discovered. Collins is our 
Simonides—^his imagination is like 
some ancient flute forgotten in an 
old ruined temple, upon which the 
breath of a passing stranger hath 
produced a faint and yet most en¬ 
trancing harmony. How melancholy 
the reflection, that all the long train 
of sorrows attendant upon this gifted 
enthusiast was attributable to the 
circumstance of there being no va¬ 
cancy for a scholar at New College 
when it was his turn to be elected. 
It matters not now—^he hath been 
admitted of that sacred company, 
where the voice of lamentation is 
not heard, and the spoiler cannot 
enter—the heaven of the heart’s im¬ 
mortality ! 

Thp. Hauhovian. 


lakdmbr’s cabinet :—vol. cities and towns. 


It delightcthus right marvellously to 
fihd that tmr friend Dionysius does 
nut intend to monopolize for his 
Cabinet all tlic talent of the writing 
worM; but that, besides'employing 
literary stars of various magnitudes 
to enlighten the public, he will also 
occasionally make shift with a few 
dark lanterns. This is quite as it 
should be: if it be not a state policy, 
it at least evinces no common charity, 
to give a job now and then to old 
women—^ladies. We should have said; 
although we cannot aflirm positively 
that they are " ancient dames”—a 
portion of the sex whose appellation 
modern gallantry uses as the syno¬ 
nym of imbecile stupidity; since it is 
possible that they may be raw misses 
and boarding-school chits. Internal 
evidence, however, inclines us to be¬ 
lieve that the understrappers of the 
Cabinet belong veritably to the former 
class, as they evince none of that 
playful friskiness which usually dis¬ 
tinguishes the latter; but on the con¬ 
trary, a certain steady, plodding dul- 
ncss, which may impose upon many. 


as its looks something like learned' 
gravity. ITicre is no danger of their 
starting off in a tangent, or kicking 
up their heels w’ith unseemly levity; 
but much, very much, of their stum¬ 
bling and breaking down. These old 
ladies, pour souls 1 use their stumpt- 
up pens, as well as the generality of 
their class ; and we only regret that 
the reverend editor has not thought 
proper to give to the world the names, 
of the venerable sisterhood, more- 
especially if, as we shrewdly suspect, 
there are among them any who at¬ 
tach to their cognomens those letters 
paten^i for dulness, F. S. A. Yet 
old-maidenly modesty may have de¬ 
frauded the world and us of the gru- 
tifleation of knowing who arc the re¬ 
spectable individuals to whom we feel 
so truly grateful for the occasion they 
have afforded ua of scribbling a little 
ourselves. 

The expression we have just used 
above touching pens, is to be under¬ 
stood rather metaphorically than lit¬ 
erally, for the chief instrument em¬ 
ployed in manufacturing the volume 
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before us, has been the scissors, with 
which the Schneider litteraieura have 
cut up sundry guides, gazetteers, and 
similar works; thus, and by the aid 
of good paper and types, fabricating 
what is to all intents a bond fide book, 
legible enough, if not exactly read¬ 
able; and moreover, adorned with 
sundry minute wood-cuts, in which a 
strong imagination may occasionally 
discover some likeness to the scenes 
they are intended to represent. 

The title of the volume led us to 
expect that it would be something 
more than a mere dictionary compi¬ 
lation of unconnected articles; that 
the subject would be treated with 
some degree of originality and taste, 
and supply that information in which 
other gazetteers are so provokingly 
deficient. We imagined that a work 
intended to form three spokes in the 
Cab. wheel, or, to express ourselves 
in more matter-of-fact language, 
three volumes of the Dionysian Cy- 
clopazdia, would have displayed some¬ 
thing like a general view of the sub¬ 
ject, in all its bearings ; that it would 
not merely string together dry cata¬ 
logues of buildings, but would depict 
the physiognomy of each city, with 
its local advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages ; would point out the various 
epochs and causes of its increase or 
decline; and those revolutions in 
manners, style of living, he., which 
constitute not the least important or 
interesting points in this species of 
history. But of novelty or research 
there is absolutely nothing, although 
abundance of that kind of ready¬ 
made, cut-and-dry erudition, and of 
that meagre, arid, adust chronicle 
style, which is considered indispens¬ 
able to eke out the pages of the his¬ 
tory of a fourth-:«atc watering place. 
The general prospectus of the Cyclo- 
pasdia promised t^t it should com¬ 
bine “ instruction with amusem^ent 
of instruction there is in this }^rtion 
of it, the minimum; of amusement 
there is, on the contrary, a tolerably 
fair sprinkling; and as we are of 
opinion with Sancho that half a loaf 
is better than no bread, we are thank¬ 
ful for this moiety of the fulfilment of 
the editor’s engagement. Without 
exaggeration, then, it is a truly 
amusing volume, os we think we 
shall clearly prove to our readers, 
and is withal written in that insinu¬ 
ating style by which more is meant 


than always meets the ear. Let us 
produce a few specimens: ^ 

“ The interior [of Drury Lane Theatre] 
somewhat atones for this by its rotunda 
anteroom, magnificent double staircase, 
and its shape or empe for the reception of 
the public. The grand, (H* rather only 
front of Covent Garden Theatre is of a 
* high class of art and Grecian order. It 
consists of a Doric portico vnutated from 
the temple of Minerva Polias at Athens, 
with two wings and the accessories of sta¬ 
tues and sculptured panels in bas-relief 
The effect scarce [scarcely] corresponds, 
with the severe simple purity-the, 
and style. It is stem to heaviness. The 
small Haymarket Theatre, with a hand¬ 
some Corinthian portico, nearly face.s, in 
the Hayinorkct, the Italian Opera-house. 
This [f e. the stitall Haymarket Theatre] 
is a large building, of which the exterior 
has undergone modern repair and improve¬ 
ments. It is lined by a Doric colonnade, 

&C.” 

Now, by the powers! Dinnish, this 
is gloriously funny! and,faith! man, 
a glorious contributor you have 
picked up ! Why Regina herself 
envies you the possession of such a 
darling rogue. At first we were 
rather puzzled to make any thing at 
all out of that said " shape or coupe 
for the reception of the public ;” we 
suppose, however, that shape means 
form; yet whether thpb public are 
seated on a school form, or* squijt 
down upon a hare’s form, Ve arc at 
a I0.SS to decide ; but then the “coupe," 
—surely thgy do not actually cup the 
audience at tliat house; to be mated 
is quite enough of all reason. To us 
it was quite a new, and ratlier an 
astounding, piece of information to 
learn that the Doric portico oC Covent 
Garden is c(a)icd—we heg pardon, 
imitated, from the temple of the Mi¬ 
nerva P©lias, because this latter is 
Ionic! Nevertheless, as Dinnish 
must know better than ourselves, we 
will henceforth swear that it actually 
is so. But, oh! what an inimitable,, 
woiw Hibernicism is that which 
confounds the imitation wi^h the 
thing it imitates 1 None but a genu¬ 
ine son of the Emerald Isle could 
have used such a phrase. Positively, 
we must have the rogue to ourselves! 
What follows is a poser: the stern¬ 
ness of the effect does not correspond, 
it seems, with the severity of the de¬ 
sign. Had the Sphynx spoken in 
this style, shewu’uld have non-plusscd 
(Edipus himself. Hardly less mys- 
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terious is the circumstance of the 
sme^l Haymarket Theatre being a 
large building; perhaps, though, the 
mistake is our own, but caused, never¬ 
theless, by the not very laudable cus¬ 
tom of the writer saying one thing 
and meaning another. The idea, too, 
of lini/iff the Opera House with a 
Doric colonnade on the outside, is * 
most eMjuisitely and happily Hiber¬ 
nian ; that is, a truly Irish mode of 
applying the lining to any thing! 
And now, gentle reader, you have all 
.-thjg. fond^f amusement in a single 
pagcT* viz. page 24 of the seventh 
volume of the Cabinet. 

Speaking of Crockford’s, the learn¬ 
ed scribe says, “ it is a celebrated, or 
rather notorious club-houst, with its 
fa] tetrastylc portico of Corinthian 
pilasters”!! 'Hie portico, if one there 
be, is to our optics absolutely invisi¬ 
ble ; perhaps l)innish’s scribe can sec 
into a millstone, or through one, and, 
therefore, rather than question his ve¬ 
racity, we arc content to disbelieve 
the evidence of our senses. Greatly, 
in sooth, should we like to behold 
this same portico, not only to allay 
our ap[)rehension as to the state of 
our eyesight, but to have the pleasure 
of seeing so unusual a thing as a por¬ 
tico of pilasters. Nor is this all that 
the lynx-cycil gentleman, or old wo¬ 
man—^as may be, perceives, since he 
speaks oP the generally splendid fa¬ 
cade. Splendid ! forsooth ; why we 
might as well talk of the magnificence 
of if drab bonnet, or term old Cob- 
bett a patriot, or Dinnish Lardner 
himself a Moses in meekness. 

“ The new Post Oflicc, in operatim, but 
not yet«quitc complete, is an extensive, 
bimple, and noble edifice, v\ith tliree Boric 
porticoes at the centre and extremitie.s. 
The new Custom House may be described 
as a most expensive, and most unfortunate 
building.” 

Here let us pause, to examine 
and jinolyze this cluster of beau¬ 
ties ; “ in operation,” is a most 
daintily devised phrase, yet chrono¬ 
logically erroneous if it means that 
the operation of building was not 
completed when this egicgious vo- 
Itime was published. Next, the har¬ 
lequin-wand pen of this pleasant and 
instructive writer, converts at a single 
stroke the Ionic order into a Doric,— 
doubtless to the great discomfiture 
of Mr. Smirke, whose permission he 
ought, in mere politeness, to have 


asked before he made the transforma¬ 
tion. He has, however, made some 
amends by adding two porticoes to 
the building. But his description of 
the Custom House, of which we have 
given every syllable, is an absolute 
paragon for brevity and perspicuity. 
His pen must be a condenser! you 
behold not mere brick and stone, 
walls and windows—but a tine poe¬ 
tical abstraction ; ” a most expensive 
and a most unfortunate building." 
No, not unfortunate; the edifice thus 
brilliantly described is immortalized, 
and what is most enviable of all, is 
immortalized in the grand Cabinet. 

” 7’hc church of St. Mary-Ie- 
Strand, in the Strand, by the same 
architect (Gibbs) is more decked in 
the luxuries of architecture.” Aye, 
so it is, if gingerbread be luxury. 
We, however, being most goodna- 
tured and charitable, will suppose 
that this is an error of the press, and 
that the sapient critic—truly maj’^ we 
so call him, after the syiccimens we 
have produced—actually wrote,—at 
least intended to write, “the trum¬ 
pery of architecture;” or that he 
was meditating at the instant on the 
‘‘luxuries” of his own style. 

At Liverpool, we arc informed, 
there is a "miniature iraitatbn of 
St. Paul’s cathedral, in the parish 
church of that name.” Now we 
happen to know a learned gentleman 
who has visited Balbec, and found 
that the magnificent temple is very 
much like—St. Paul’s, Co vent Garden! 
The Cabinet scribe and the F. S. A. 
may shake hands most cordially and 
fraternally. " ITiere is a river in Ma- 
cedon,” says Fluellen; " and there is 
also, moreover, a river at Monmouth: 
’tis so Uke as is my fingers to ray 
fingers, and there is'salmons in both.’*’ 
Nor is the Welshman’s comparison a 
whit more ludicrous, although some¬ 
what less thick-headed, &an the 
rcsenfblances the above egregious 
wights have discovered between 
structures utterly disimilar from each 
other in every feature. The stupidity 
of the Cab contributor, however, has 
not even the merit of originality, 
having been faithfully transmitted 
througH a long line of blunderers, and 
carefully handed down from dunce 
to dunce. With respect to that part 
of the volume which describes the con¬ 
tinental cities and towns, it is, to use 
the tailors’ phrase, mere cabbage, and 
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uoskilfully botched; these knights of 
the Bcissars and paste being not quite 
so dexterous as their brethren of the 
scissars and thimble. Its gazetteer 
dulness is less frequently redeemed 
by those happy touches of blunder 
and blarney, that render this volume 
"a never-failing source of amuse¬ 
ment.” Still we do not say that it 
is totally barren of those entertaining 
qualities; we learn, for instance, that 
the Escurial was designed by Bra- 
mantc, who died nearly half a cen¬ 
tury before the battle of St. Quentin 
was fought; and who of course never 
hod any idea of planning a royal 
gridiron—a befitting icsidcnce, by 
the by, for such a princely roaster as 
the quondam spouse of our English 


Mary of most heretic-roasting and 
heretic-grilling memory. 

But our task is done, for we rAlly 
cannot attempt to enumerate even a 
tenth part of the omiss^ions we have 
noticed, relative to particulars tliat 
ought on no account to have been 
passed over in silence. There is not an 
• iota of infumiation beyond what is to 
be met with in the commonest com))i- 
lationa on the subject, to be found 
hero. After all we will not part un¬ 
kindly from a volume that condhnes 
for us the vtilo with the rfidce; so 
long live the gentle Dionyfeiu; 
long flourish the noble and gentle 
craft of 

Cabbage ano Boob^mabing! 


Mackenzie’s haiti,* ano bayley’s Foun years in the 
WEST indies. t 


We have already declared our opi¬ 
nions on the subject of Negro Eman¬ 
cipation. Those opinions were not 
hastily formed, and every fresh ac¬ 
cess of information on the subject 
tends to confirm them. We have 
here under our consideration two 
works; the one of which gives a 
faithful picture of the present state 
of Haiti, where freedom flourishes, 
just as Messrs. Wilberforcc, Buxton, 
and O’Connell, could desire; while 
the other shows the despicable quiet 
and happiness in which the poor- 
spirited negroes of the British colo¬ 
nies arc content to live, surrounded 
as tliey are by every comfort for 
which the peasantry of England sigh 
in vain. Tire autliors of these two 
works aie both manifestly impartial 
and disinterested—^rnild, too, in a 
degree which we are rather disposed 
to admire than to imitate; know¬ 
ing, as wc do, the unprincipled and 
hollow-hearted talkers, with whom 
we have on this subject to contend. 
We are fully impressed with the un¬ 
favourable aspect under which the 
advocate for negro happiness must 
appear to the many, who have had 


their sympathies appealed to in pa¬ 
thetic phraseology by men as fully 
aware, as wc arc, of the non-exist¬ 
ence of the cruelties, which their pal¬ 
try ])urposes of self-interest prompt 
them to describe. But the philuii- 
tliropic clamour of the designing and 
the duped has no terror for us. We 
know enough of the faite to despise 
the actors and the audience; yot 
something of a charitable feeling to¬ 
wards these latter iinptfs us to lay 
before them a few facts—facts, wdiicli 
not all the sophistry or glib-tongued 
tactics of knaves can talk away. 

In Haiti, where all the blacks are 
now freemen of the soil, they scorn 
to cultivate it; and we leafn from 
Mr. Mackenzie, that in Petit Guave, 
most, if not all the sugar-works 
have fallen into decay: that in pai ls 
of the country, where, formerly, one 
thousand seven hundred carreaus 
were in canes, giving employment to 
one thousand five hundred slaves, 
now about seven carreaus are in cul¬ 
tivation, and fifty labourers ttnploy- 
ed; that in Plantation Fiallet, above 
six hundred thousand pounds of 
clayed sugar were formerly mad^. 


• Notes on Haiti, made during a Residence in that Republic, by Cliarles Mackenzie, 
Esq., F.R.S., F.L.S., late His Majesty’s Consul-General in Haiti, and now His Majesty’s 
Commissioner of Arbitration in the Ilavannah, &c. London, 1830. Colburn & Bentley. 

t Four Years Residence in the West Indies, by F. W. N. Rayley. London, 1830. 
W. Kidd. 
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whereas, now, not an ounce is pro¬ 
duced, nor a labourer to be found; 
that on the estate of Habitation La- 
borde, there were one thousand four 
hundred slaves, and the produce 
amounted to one million two hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds of clayed su¬ 
gar, besides other matters; but now, 
not a cane is to be seen: that a 
whole plain yields less now than one 
respectable estate in 1^89 : that the 
estate Hvplat, which, in Christophe's 
time, gave four hundred thousand 
wekht o(^ugar, now belongs to the 
President, and yields less than fifty 
thousand pounds: that the estate 
Broamrd, the produce of which, in 
Christophe’s time, was from three to 
to four hundred thousand French 
pounds of sugar, is now a waste; 
and, finally, that tliough the moun¬ 
tain sides are covered with coffee 
trees of spontaneous growth, which 
only require clearing to render them 
most productive, two-thirds at least 
of the coffee arc lost for want of 
labour. 7'his list might be length¬ 
ened to an extent tioily astounding, 
but we think enough has been said 
to show the beneficial effects of free¬ 
dom on the industry of the island. 
The authorities, roused at length to 
the alarming nature of this evil, have, 
in the code ,i(ural, declared all per¬ 
sons, who are not excepted by article 
3*, of thaf code, to be obliged " to 
cultivate the earth.” It i)rovides that 
they shall not quit the country to 
reside in towns or villages, without 
an express permission from the jus¬ 
tice of the peace, which is also re- 
(juisitc before they can send their 
children, to be educated or appren¬ 
ticed in towns. If, wi^ these rigo¬ 
rous measures, the land is still left 
desolate, and its produce so far below 
what it was in former periods, who 
will conteiul that the natives are 
moved by that independent spirit and 
active energy which, we arc told, will, 
support every humah being, the mo¬ 
ment Ijc - feels himself a freeman ? 
Such' well soundin'g phrases are ad¬ 
mirably fitted for a public meeting 
of persona, who come prepared to be 
clamorous on a subject beyond their 
comprehension—they may not be un- 
Buited to the Jiwe piaintry who re¬ 
turn the Milesian os riprisintitive for 
Clare—but, surely, they can have no 
weight in the estimsftion of an im¬ 
partial man, when set in the scale 


against facta, detailed by a gentle¬ 
man like Mr. Mackenzie, unpreju¬ 
diced, disinterested, and every way 
qualified to afford important testi¬ 
mony on this question, to which he 
has devoted himself with unwearied 
and almost fatal assiduity ? But, if 
the Haitians are no longer industri¬ 
ous, perhaps, by some moral mys¬ 
tery, they may compensate for this 
in the quiet and harmless tenour of 
their lives, and be worthy of admi¬ 
ration as patterns of negative virtue. 
On this point we learn, from the 
Notes on Haiti, that the men on the 
sabbath get very devoutly drunk, and 
then practice the amiable amusement 
of gallopping along the road at a 
furious rate, to the great danger of 
themselves and every one else ; that 
in Cayes and the adjoining districts, 
one hundred and eighty thousand 
gallons of liquor are consumed, not 
to mention the rum, which is a be¬ 
verage much in recjuisition through¬ 
out the island; and that the few young 
females, living on plantations, sel¬ 
dom assist in any labour whatever, 
but live in a constant state of idle¬ 
ness and debauchery, to the vast de¬ 
light of the military police, who en¬ 
courage this “ freedom” to the ut¬ 
most of their ability. The ethical 
code of these sable patriots is worthy 
of them. One assured our author 
that an officer of rank was related to 
him : and how?—Hear the liberalized 
votary of love— C’est mon beau frhe, 
parce que je vis avec sa soeur. The 
most gross and disgusting vices in 
Haiti, as every where else, spring 
from the fertile soil of indolence; and 
brutal lust and beastly intemperance 
are the great characteristics of the 
heaven-inspired patriots, who, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. O'Connell, ” burst 
their fetters, and cried—‘ We will be 
free!’ ” O 'tia thimilves that are 
free, sure! just as the ” Willy-force 
niggers,” of whom Mr. Bayley tells 
us, that ” eating, drinking, and sleep¬ 
ing form the main business of their 
existence.” 

“ From their natural idleness, their un¬ 
conquerable unwillingness to do any thing 
they can avoid doing, they do not find the 
former of these so plentiful as they could 
desire. They, however, get enough to sa¬ 
tisfy nature, and with this they are con¬ 
tented. It is from this cause that we ob¬ 
serve them dwindling away from the stont^ 
hale, and hearty appearance that com- 
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mmly charactetises the ulave, to tltat lean, 
.thin, miserable, and dejected condition 
■which too often distinguishes the enianci- 
pated negro. 

“ The money, which tlicy earn with their 
three days labour, will not only purchase 
for them necessaries, but will aftbrd them 
the further gratification of getting drunk 
at an' early hour of the morning, and of 
lying deprived of their senses, and in the 
condition of a brute, sleeping in all the 
glories of their freedom, on tlie benches of 
that all polluting and polluted receptacle of 
'disg^ting perdition—a new rum shop ; or 
folded in their tattered coverings, which 
leave them in a state little short of nudity, 
reclining on the side of the public road, the 
objects of the pity and commiseration of 
every passing slave. 

“ The mornings of their sabbaths are 
spent in tlic rum shops. They revel in 
drunkenness and sin, and before the hour 
of devotion arrives, they are plunged, by 
the influence of a pernicious liquor, info a 
dark, dangerous, and disgusting insensibi¬ 
lity. 

“ The women, who have obtained their 
freedom, have not, generally, that ini.«er- 
al)le, sickly, and emaciated exterior which 
-characterises the men. Indeed, their case 
is the reverse. They maintain their good 
condition, and look as well, as hearty, and 
as stout, as when they drank syrup and 
cane juice in crop time on the estates where 
they were slaves. They wear various ker¬ 
chiefs, gaudy gowns, many coloured sashes, 
and a profusion of ornaments; and decked 
thus, they enter the house of God, and 
kneel with as much apparent devotion in 
their demeanour, as there is real shameless¬ 
ness and impudence in their hearts. 

“ These women grow flit upon the bread 
'4)f prostitution, and draw their support and 
finery from the foulest sources of shame, 
infamy, and guilt. Of course, while they are 
maintained by these sources, they will not 
work, and their lives arc lives of idlcnes.s. 
All this, while they are strong, lively, and 
unthinking, may be congenial to their feel¬ 
ings ; but when they are diseased, and their 
constitution weakeifed by dissipation and 
excess—when years have rolled away, and 
they find themselves no longer young, tlien 
tlieir sources of support fail, and the dread¬ 
ful curse of poverty falls hard on the afflic¬ 
tion of decrepit age. 

“ When reduced to this condition, many 
of these miserable beings seek to return to 
slavery; and some of them have implored 
their ancient masters to receive them into 
servitude, and with it to the rights and pri¬ 
vileges they once enjoyed.” 

Mr. Bayley then quotes a circum¬ 
stance related by Mr. Coleridge, which 
we think will not be out of place here: 
" A very fine, coloured woman in An¬ 
tigua,” says Mr. C., ” who had been 


manumitted from her youth, came to 
Captain Lyons, on whose estate she 
had formerly been a slave, antf en¬ 
treated him to cancel, if possible, her 
manumission, and receive her again 
as a slave. ” Surely," Mr. Coleridge 
adds, *' she must have known the na¬ 
ture of that state, and of the contin- 
> gencies bi which she exposed herself 
by returning to it, at les^t as well as 
any gentleman of England.” 

Sufficient has been quoted to 
shew that industry, temperance, fore¬ 
thought, and every quedib^ essential 
to the present comfort and flffuPJ* 
prospects of the negro, forsake him 
in his freedom. And this, because, 
as we have before contc-nded, he has 
not passctl through those prcvi(juH 
stages of moral improvement, with¬ 
out which, liberty has ever been aud 
will ever be, instead of a boon, the 
heaviest curse that can befall a peo¬ 
ple. We have said nothing of the 
outrageous, the monstrous illustra?* 
tions of this truth, which were la¬ 
mentably furnished during the Hai¬ 
tian revolution. Barbarities were 
then perpetrated, torrents of blood 
were shed, sufficient, one would 
imagine, to satisfy the most sangui¬ 
nary demagogue. Who can, with¬ 
out shuddering to hia inmost soul, 
peruse the undisputed jitrocities of 
the “ bold, bad” villains who suc¬ 
cessively deluged that demoted laiiQ 
with human gore ? And can the. 
brawlers for Negro Emancipation in 
our Colonies be such inconceifahle 
dolts as to suppose that a mob, set 
in motion by similar designs, will 
not take similar means for the achieve¬ 
ment of their object ? What ^but the 
Parisian society called the Amis dea 
Noira, and others of the same de¬ 
scription, first inilamed the Haitian 
population to that series of unparal¬ 
leled cruelty and crime which has 
uncrowned and perhaps destroyed for 
ever the once fair Queen of the An¬ 
tilles ? The blasphemous quacks who 
call themselves the sole j)hilgnthro- 
pists, &c. tell us that they are the 
selected instruments of Providence 
for the fulfilment of its merciful de¬ 
signs in favour of the negro slave. 
Why, if self-conceit and false piety 
had not totally blinded these bigotted 
self-worshippers, would they not re¬ 
gard the example of Haitian inde¬ 
pendence as one of those awful ad¬ 
monitions, which Providence some- 
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times' deigns to place before the eyes 
of’ iban to warn him in his future 
eourte? There, the tremendous pe¬ 
riod of transition has been suc- 
Cfecded by systepiatic, and, ,we verily 
believe, incurable evil; and nothing 
meets the eye, on all sides, but the 
evidences of a once fertile land, now 
desolate; a once prosperous com¬ 
merce, now destroyed; a once happy 
' population, now brutalized* by the 
worst of all degradation—an unbri¬ 
dled indulgence of base desires. And 
what are the expectations to be 
"TWIfftW foTthe future ? Lamentable, 
indeed ! The very institutions which, 
in civilized countries, arc the grknd 
bulwarks of jioiitical freedom and 
popular rights, are, in Haiti, prosti¬ 
tuted to the most venal purposes. 
Look, for instance, at the farce of 
their elections; at one of which, the 
return of a candidate was secured by 
declaring him to hav§ twenty more 
votes than there were voters present! 
This is no uncommon occurrence; 
so that if a popular candidate be in 
any way obnoxious to the govern¬ 
ment, they may employ this plan of 
unlimited proxy and return a minion 
of their own. Tlie government is, 
in fact, an absolute despotism, under 
the title of a republic—for the powers 
of the president are equal to those of 
any sovereigA, and his office held for 
life. Tluw those miserable savages, 
who arc said to have started into the 
light of freedom, &C. &f., have, in 
realhy, sunk into a slavery, worse 
than any endured in the most oppres¬ 
sive periods of the French occupation, 
and, deluded by empty forms, they 
hug their chains in drunken extasy, 
and call*themselves the Sons of Free¬ 
dom, We should, with*more justice, 
term them her illegitimate children, 
thus having no acknowledged claim to 
inheritance. But enough of this re¬ 
public, and its abuses: we will turn' 
to a more welcome subject of reflec¬ 
tion ; to a popula'^jon industrious, 
contented, cheerful, and, what is more 
singuldl-, uncorrupted by the base or 
ignorant efforts of the " Men of black 
renown.” Who would prefer the 
spectacle of a .bloody struggle for 
misnamed rights, to the quiet and 
progressive preparation, by which the 
peaceful minded negro is advancing 
to a knowledge of his true interests, 
to a veneration for the laws of, God 
and man ? 


We .all know the harrowing ac¬ 
counts with which the "gentle sbep- 
herds" of the sable fleece are for ever 
regafing the long, Iqng ears of gaping 
auditors. To believe these traffickers 
in tawdry sentiment, the negro is a 
being, doomed, to toil in tears and 
hopelessness, trembling under the 
1 lash of the slave-driver, and, with 
the festering wounds of former inflic¬ 
tion, daily exposed to burning heat 
and fresh barbarity. In proof of 
this, they quote invariably the same 
set of exaggerated anecdotes, from a 
period when cruelties were, indeed, 
exercised, but which has tong since 
passed away, and the remembrance 
of which lives only in the memory of 
these mischievous praters. We arc 
now about to quote Mr, Bayley's ac¬ 
count of the present state of the 
slaves in our colonics—qnd the lovers 
of the horrible- 7 -those who delight 
in lashes, gashis, &c.—will be sur¬ 
prised, and, vte doubt not, grieved, 
to find that the said slaves the 
merriest set of fellows imaginable. 
Mr. Bayley’s enumeration of negro 
miseries is as follows : 

“ In the first place, the slave lias a 
comfortable furnished dwellirig, for which 
he pays no rent, and no taxes. 

“ Secondly—The slave is under no ap¬ 
prehension of being separated from his 
family—Emilios reside together, and are 
prohibited by law from being sold to dif¬ 
ferent masters : and Mr. Barclay tells us 
that ‘ families are not only sold together, 
but, in general, they are allowed to choose 
a master for themselves.’ And he .shortly 
after adds, that ‘ purchases of negroes 
often cannot be etfected in consequence of 
their dislike to go to the plantation they 
are wanted, for; and the removal of them 
is never attempted but with their own free 
consent and approbation.’ 

“ Thirdly—Slaves, i# attacked by liodily 
illness and disease, experience no uneasi¬ 
ness, beyond that caused by personal pain. 
They have the opinions of a skilful phy¬ 
sician, and the attendance of a careful 
nurse, and every medicine, cordial, or even 
luxury which the former may prescribe, 
the latter scrupulously administers. On 
their death-bed they are, never troubled 
with the painful knowledge that they are 
leaving behind a starving wife, or helpless, 
children: they know that the same master, 
who has protected them, will protect their 
children. 

“ Fourthly—They are provided with 
clothing suited to the climate; they have 
a regular allowance of provisions dealt out 
to them, and, in their reception of these. 
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but of tl)e clothing especially, they show 
an independence iuid a scrutiny that could 
hardly be expected in a slave. Scrupulous 
of obtaining tlieir full measure, aiiid ex¬ 
tremely tenacious of partiality, they will 
refuse any thing that is either damaged 
or worse in lextii'o and appearance than 
that which is. dealt out to their fellow 
tlavos. ^ 

“ Fifthly—Their labour is very mo¬ 
derate and well proportioned to their 
powers. '['hoy have a proper time al¬ 
lotted for their meals, ami they have 
twenty-four hours in the week, besides 
the sabbath, to cultivate their land or 
cairy tlieir stock to inaiket. 

“ Sixthly—They have tlic sabbath-d.iy 
to theiii.selves—may attend divine service, 
and receive the henelit of instruction, 
moral and reiigioiis. 

“ .Seventhly—They have all a certain 
pentioii ot'ground attaclied to their hntc, 
vhich, independent of the provision it 
yields, geneially piudiices an overplus that 
sells to .idvMiitage. , 

“ 1-iightliIy—They pjay, and do keep 
fowls, jugs, poultry, goats, aftd live-stock 
of eveiy de.seription, with the exception 
of liorscs, vvliich they are juohibited to 
keep, but to wliiih jirohibitioii they fre- 
cpieiifly pay no legard. 

“ Niiitlily- Tliey aie, for aetnal crimes, 
liable to jjuiiisliniciits, winch very fre- 
tjncnlly do not exceed those which En¬ 
glishmen receive fin- ju'tly otfeuees. 

“ M.nkeil atleiiiioM is jiaid b) the co¬ 
lonists to the jiropci distlibiitiou of labour 
with iclerence to tlie j>owers of the in¬ 
dividual. In the g.ings of labouring ne- 
gioes, the strong aie alwa^sejiaraU'd from 
tile weak: e.ich has a t.isk pvojiortionod 
to his poweis, and what he most do he 
can do with ease. 

“ The slave.s lalionr under the direilitni 
of a diiver, who daics not strike any of 
them iiiiless there In* leally good eaiise for 
so doing. .•\ml if lie were detected iirtlie 
slightest injustice towards the negroes 
immediate jnmisliment and dismissal fioin 
ofltce would lollow. 

“ The sod of th^ cane fields y soft and 
easily turned, (he fatigue of hoeing is al.so 
eon.siderubly less th^i that of digging, and 
it might astonish .some of those, vvhojiieture 
to their minds the lalioiir of field negroes 
as something superlatively dicadfnl, to sec 
the gaiety that prevails among the gang 
while piirsning their daily oecnjiation. 
They would n.)l see them execute their 
work with the affecting resignation of bro¬ 
ken spirit.s, witli tears of sorrow filling 
from their cheeks. oi the .sighs of affliction 
heaving lioni their bosoms—they would 
see them laughing and talking sometimes 
with their driver, and sometimes among 
th’etpselve.s, jvassing tlieir ready jokes on 
the characters and eiistom.s of the bnekras; 
.and, while they gave vent to a thousand live- 
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ly and vigorous sallies, pursuing their work 
in an easy and carelc.ss manner, tliat would 
remind the beholder considerably ifitire of 
indulgence than oppression. 

“ The second gang have a lighter oe- 
cnpatioii than the first, and not being eoin- 
pusM of strong negroes, have easy duties 
allotted to them, as weeding, stripping oft’ 
drv leaves, gathering ruhbisli, ftc. 

‘ The minor children compose the third 
gang, and for the little labour they jier- 
loviii, .ire not, it may be supjioscd, at their 
tender age, of uuieli service to the state. 
To keep them from habits of idleness, they 
arc, however, placed under the charge of 
an old woman, and set to w'ecjHhe.giK-fc*, 
of the jiroprietor, or gather green herbage 
for the goats .ind jiigs. 

“ The'se are the lliree jirineipal working 
gangs; the other slaves are trade.smen or 
ntbelianics,* and these, with a few si^k in 
the hos))it,d, and the aforementioned col¬ 
lection ol'infant fallings imderthe siiperin- 
tendeiieu of the old dame in the nur.scry, 
complete the muster-roll of negioes on a 
sugar plant.itiun.” 

We beg our rcailers to bear in mind 
that the gentleman, tow^hoseworkwe 
are indebted for this mforniation, i.s 
not a planter, nor in any way con¬ 
nected with colonial interests, llis 
only object is to nunove prejudice, 
and to give .a fnitbful picture of what 
lie sail', whieti is .siindy as woithy 
of attention as wliat others have 
ilrrmiinl. Having no prejudices orjire- 
pos.sessions on the .snbjiVd, he»conies 
i'orward, nninialed solely l»y the lov^ 
of tiutli, and it is inipo.ssililc for any 
one to peinse his volnftic, without 
giving him full credit for sincerity. 
Ills oppoitunities of oh.servalion have 
been gre.at; tliese he lia.s employed 
to the best itdvantiige, without reJer- 
ence to any other consideration than 
the real advantage of the colonies 
and tlte lrue*intereHts of tlie slave ; 
lioth of which arc insejiarably united. 
We cannot do better than give Mr. 
llayley’.s own words on tLi.s point:— 

“ I li.ivc often wished,” he .says, “ that a 
.st.itenieiil of f.icls weie brought forwaid to 
midereive Englislmieii on this suhjeet; and 
I regret that the pi csent volume is toosm.ill 
to allow of a full deseiijition of ?,ireum- 
.stanecs that might, m a great measure, tend 
to effect this. Not that I would set myself 
up .IS a vindicator of .slavery, (iod forbid! 

1 have before .stated niy.self to be its ene¬ 
my ; but r should like to jioint out, tliat 
.although it has gradually iinjiroved, and is 
gradually iiiijvroving, though jiagaiiism is 
giving way to leligioii, the frown of dissa¬ 
tisfaction to the smile of content, and the 
feimcr feeling of misery to a eon.sciousnCi.s 
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of comparaUvc happiness; yet that time 
must be allowed for the completion of the 
great«v»ork that is commenced, that a few 
more years must be suffered to roll away 
before the slave can be taught to know and 
estimate the true value of that gem, liberty. 
To give them emancipation at that future 
period, will be a justice and a charity; to 
give it them to day, will be adding fuel to 
a despoiling fire; will be pouring down 
destruction upon fair and fertile lands.” 

The truth is, that the idea of Li¬ 
berty to the mind of an uncultivated 
negro, is nothing more than the 
thoi^Jit ftf unrestrained indulgence, 
of a luxurious life, without labour or 
effort of any kind. To what such an 
idea lcad.s we have seen in Haiti. 
But when the religious instruction, 
now so happily diffusing itself anioftg 
the negro population in our colonics. 


shall have taught them the true va¬ 
lue and meaning of that freedom of 
which they now form a most erro¬ 
neous estimate and conception, by 
a bloodless transition all may be 
effected which the true friends of the 
slave desire and the seeming philan¬ 
thropists deprecate—namely, rational 
freedom and happiness for the negro, 
together with' unimpaired prosperity 
for the colonist. 

We cannot refrain from giving a 
negro boy’s opinion on this subject. 
It is contained in a parody on Haynes 
Bayly’a song of “I'd be a Butterfly,” 
which, our author says, had not been 
four weeks in Oi enada, when he heard 
every black little fellow in the island 
singing the following ;— 


“ Me be a nigger boy, born in dc hovel, 

What plantain da shade from de sun wha da shine; 
Me learn to dig wid de .spade and dc shovel, 

Me learn to hoe up de oanc in a line. 

Me drink my rum, in de ralab.nsh oval, 

Me neber sigh for dc brandy and wine; 

Me be a nigger fioy, born in de hovel, 

What plaintain da shade from de sutj wha da shine. 
Me be a nigger hoy. 

When me live happy, wha for me repine ? 


“ Me neber run from my massa's plantation. 

Wha for me run ? me no want for get lick; 

. He gib me house, and me pay no taxation— 

I'^ood when me famish, and nurse when me sick. 
Willy-force nigger,* he belly be empty, ^ 

He hab de fi r pdom, dat no good fro me; 

• My massa goqd u'an, he gib me plenty, 

Me no lobe Willy-force better dan he. 

Me he de nigger boy, 

Me happy fellow, den why me want free ?” 


In conclusion, we have to express 
our hearty acknowledgments to the 
authors of both the «works, which 
have given occasion to the foregoing 
remarks, and confidently recommend 
them to the pi'rusal of our readers. 
By the way, in return for the many 
interesting facts narrated by the au¬ 
thor of “ Four Years i’l the West In¬ 
dies,” we would give him an admo¬ 
nitory assurance that he is neither a 
fine writer, nor a humourous writer ; 
and, though we have reason enough 
in his book for supposing that he 
will differ from us on this point, yet 
as we have tolerable experience in 
such matters, he may depend on it 


we arc right. Wc will not quote in 
support of our opinion, but take leave 
of himself and of Mr. Mackenzie by 
thanking them for the convincing il¬ 
lustrations which they have furnished 
of the following text from Coleridge : 

“ Unless we are infatuated by the mere 
sound of a word, we must acknowledge 
that the power of doing whatever a man 
^ leases, if unaccompanied by some moral 
stimulus which shall insure habitual indus¬ 
try and correct the profligate propensities 
of savage nature, is so far from being a step 
in advance, that it is rather a stride back¬ 
wards; instead of being a blessing, it is 
plainly a curse.” 


* WiUy-force niggers are those, who have served their apprenticeship during a certain 
period, and are now free. 
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BKOUSIIAM ON THE SLAVE QUESTION, 

The former part of this article had been sent to press when Mr. Brou^mm 
made liis grand speech in the House of Commons. We must, therefore, 
trouble our readers with some observations on the learned gentleman's dis¬ 
play against the Colonists. 


In the recent debates on Colonial 
Slavery, Mr. Manning hinted " his 
regret that' Mr. J3rougham had 
brought forward his motion, on the 
eve of a dissolution of Parliament, be¬ 
cause from the circumstanccsin which 
the House' was placed, it was not 
possible that any practical good could 
bo obtained by the discussion, and al¬ 
though if might have some, tendency in 
influencing the ajtprcaching Elections, 
he could not but think that it would 
have bei*n more consonant with the 
object of Mr. Brougham, of effect¬ 
ing an amcliorafioH in the moral im¬ 
provement of the Slices, if it hail been 
postponed till the meeting of another 
parliament.” Mr. Manning also very 
signilicantly reminded tliellouse, that 
ill tlie Session of 1826, Mr. Broug¬ 
ham had made a similar motion in 
the House, only a few days previous 
to the last dissiihtlioii. 

MThat may have been Mr. Broug¬ 
ham’s lealoliject in liringing forward 
the motion, and in making the speech 
which he did, on the night in question, 
we shall not take the trouble to en¬ 
quire. Mr. iManning- has, to our 
minds, solved tlie piobieiii. Mr. 
Brougham’s speech never h.ad in 
view any improvement in the condi¬ 
tion of the negroes—any practical 
benefit to the slave population—any 
fair or candid consideration of tli*; 
system of slavery, at the point at 
which it has now arrived—^but was 
nothing more than an attempt to in¬ 
flame the public,* for the purpose 
of influencing the approaching elec¬ 
tions, by holding up to their gaze a 
completely false and distorted view 
of the subject. 

There are some men who are con¬ 
tent to bear the imputation of kna¬ 
very, rather than that of folly; and 
there are somtf men whose talents are 
so universally acknowledged, that 
when they are guilty of the utmost 
apparent absurdity, it occasions no 
suspicion of a declension of their 
powersuof mind, but immediately en¬ 
genders a belief of some sinister pro¬ 
ject. Mr, Brougham professes to 


, havi in view the early and the safe 
extinction of slavery; but the mode 
which he adopts to obtain his ob¬ 
ject, is precisely the reverse of that 
which is calculated for the purpose. 

The first objection which must 
^rike every practical man—lifS'erywiin, 
sincerely desirous of removing the 
evil of slavery—is the total want 
throughout the whole speec h of any 
rccommeinJatiun of any one plan liy 
which it may be safely effected. We 
are told th.at the Barliamcnt is su- 
jiremt* over the (Colonial Lc'gislaturcs 
—that man ran have no propel ty in 
man—that slave-labour tends to the 
diminution of human life—that crime 
is veiy prevalent among npgrocs— 
that Mr. Bridges was accused of Hog¬ 
ging a slave severely in Jamaica, and 
was acquitted—that Mr. and Mis, 
Moss bch.aved cruelly to a negro in 
the Bahamas, and weie punished— 
that the people of Jamaica h.avc great 
objections to the missionaries, and 
imprison them, when they break the 
laws of the island—aud'whcp we 
heard all these statements worked up* 
with all the powers of which Mr. 
Brougham js the undispufced master, 
we ask—and ask in vain, for thtve- 
medy which Mr. Brougham has point¬ 
ed out. 

Any one indeed who reads this 
speech—and to how many thousands 
will it be sent, as containing a most 
perfect and aacuratc delineation of 
slavery, as it at present exists—would 
be induced to suppose, that the state 
of the slave.s was precisely what it 
was half a century ago, and more 
particularly, that since the resolu¬ 
tions of 1823, not the slightest pro¬ 
gress had been made by the Govern¬ 
ment in the adoption of measures in 
furtherance of those resolutions, nor 
one single step adopted by the colo- 
nial legislatures in conformity with | 
their spirit. As a spirited denunci¬ 
ation of the abstract evils of slavery, 
we will afford to this speech our ap¬ 
plause ; but when we consider the 
splendid talents of the orator—liow 
far superior his mind is to the weav- 
r 2 
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ing of sentences, and sounding dc- 
clanpatory periods, it is with disgust 
we examine an effusion which pos¬ 
sesses no superior pretensions, and 
which, as an investigation of the pre- 
smt state of the slave question—a 
fair and sober consideration of the 
methods by which it is to he further¬ 
ed—a suggestion of modes cither of 
conciliating or safely annihilating the 
colonial privileges—is utterly worth¬ 
less, It is a tissue of empty decla¬ 
mation unworthy of the name of 
rJBroughjvm, and of the House in 
which it was uttered. • 

A very rajud examination of its 
leading points, will justify every 
word that we have used. Wc pass 
over his introduction, anti come at 
once to the first grand tojiic upon 
which he has dilated. He com¬ 
mences the argument of his speech 
by asserting the supreme power of 
Parliament to legislate for the colo¬ 
nies over the independent assemblies 
of the islands, and he wastes two 
mortal pages of piiiit, and wasted 
one good half-hour of time in utter¬ 
ing his opinion that “ it is a great, 
an unpardonable delusion, to fancy 
that there ever has existed a doubt of 
the right of Parliament to give the 
colonics laws.” 

Waiving every discussion as to 
this light, and assuming that Parli.a- 
ment does [lossess it, we ask, in what 
passage of his speech docs Mr. 
Brougham point out tlnd horrible 
necessity which calls upon Parlia¬ 
ment to cnfoicc it.> When a similar 
argument was fonuerly urged, Mr. 
Canningused these mcmoralile words; 
" I will only now say, that no feel¬ 
ing of w'ounded pride, no motive 
of questionable expedienc y, nothing 
short of real and demonstrable neccr,- 
sity, shall induce me to move the 
awful question of the transcendental 
power of Pail,ament over rveiy de¬ 
pendency of the British Crown. Tliat 
transcendental power is an arcanum 
of erjipire which ou^ht 'to he kept back 
within the penetralia of the constitu¬ 
tion. It exists, Inil it should be ruled. 
It should not be jiroducedupon trifling 
occasions, or means of jinnishing 
petty refraitinners, and temporary 
misconduct. It should he brought 
forward only in the utmost extremity 
of the state, where other remedies 
have failed to slay the raging of some 
moral or political pestilence.” Mr. 


Brougham did not attempt to make 
out such a case as any one of these 
emergencies mentioned by Mr. Can¬ 
ning, iiccuuhc he knew that he must have 
failed. But he mooted the question, 
and asserted the right without there 
having arisen any occasion for such 
trumpery declamation ; and, after all, 
sat dow n without declaring what wore 
the means by which be proposed that 
Parliament should exercise it, if call¬ 
ed on. 

I'he next (lassage of his speech is 
rcjually iirelevant to the present state 
of the (’oloiiial Question— Mr. 
Brougham, jtroh jnuhr! Tor the 
thous,ihdtli time reiterates the argu¬ 
ment “ that mar cannot be the pro¬ 
perty of man.” When such argu¬ 
ments were made use of in Mr. Can¬ 
ning’s presence, these are the words 
in which that great statesman repro¬ 
bated their unphilosophical—unlcgis- 
lative—unpracticable hearing; "If 
there be those,” said this accom¬ 
plished orator, " who tliink that thi.s 
important question, involving, as it 
confessedly does, the lives, the in¬ 
terests, and the propcily of our fel¬ 
low-subjects, is to be dcteimined on 
the abstract |iroposition—'ITiat man 
cannot be made the property of man,' 
—1 take the liberty of relegating them 
to the schools; and of telling them 
that they do not deal with this grave 
and complicated matter as members of 
the British Ptirliameuf, or as members 
of a .society constituted, like that in 
which wc live, of loiig-estalilished in¬ 
terests, of conflicting claims to pro¬ 
tection, of modifications and involu¬ 
tions of property not to be changed 
au'd simplified by a sudden effort, and 
of usages wliich, how'^cverundesirable, 
if the question were as to their new 
institution, ahe too invetehatet.y 

HOOTED TO nESTUOVED AT A 

SINGLE iiLow. I must tell them, sir, 
that the practical adoption of their 
sjicculativc notions would expose our 
West India possessions to ravage and 
’esolation, which, I think, those ho- 
nonrablc gcntltmcn themselves would 
be as little satisfied to behold, as 1 
hope they are prepaAd wdlfiillj' to 
produce them.” 

Let us, before wc proceed to enforce 
further the absurdity of attempting to 
argue this great questirn upon such 
mischievous speculative absMidities, 
remind the reader of the ^resolutions 
of 1823—resolutions to which Mr. 
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Brougham was a party, but which 
resolutions he and his associates are 
now desirous to supersede or to mis¬ 
represent. The Parliament declared 
in 1823, that they were anxious 
for the “ admission of the negroes 
into the participation of the rights 
and privileges enjoyed by other classes 
of ills Majesty’s subjects, at the 
earliest period, ifiai should be compa¬ 
tible ivilh the interests of private pro¬ 
perty.” What was the intent ol' the 
legislature in adoj)ting these words, 
hut expressly to recognize the right 
of the ^master to a property in his 
negro, and to provide that no einan- 
cijiatioii should take place without a 
coinjiensation for the loss which the 
planters’ interests might sustain? 

O but, says Mr. Brougham, " talk 
not to me of such monstrous preten¬ 
sions being decreed by Acts of Par¬ 
liament and recognized by treaties— 
man is not and cannot be the jiro- 
peity of man.” If Mr. Brougham 
lie sincere in this opinion, " if, as a 
lawyer, he demurs to the declaration 
of the light,” let him come foiward 
honestly, and carry out the i>rincii)le 
to the same length which is advo¬ 
cated by Mr. Otway Cave. This 
latter gentleman likewise contends 
for the native, inherent, indefeasible 
1 ights of man, but his is no vague 
ileclamation on the subject, because 
he honestly exhorts the negroes to 
revidt. He sees the “ ravage and 
desolation” pointed out by Mr, Can¬ 
ning as the infallible consequences of 
carrying such a principle into effect 
—he is aware of the horrible catas¬ 
trophes incident to a negro and a ser¬ 
vile war—he contemplates with a 
fixed eye the entire loss of a commerce 
equal to the revenue of empires; but, 
emulating the fcspectable Robe¬ 
spierre in his language, he cries 
out, " Let the Colonies perish soon¬ 
er than this principle!” If Mr. 
Brougham be correct, there is no oc¬ 
casion for Parliament to interfere at 
all in the matter. If " man be not 
the property of man,” then are all 
the negro codes worse than blank 
paper, and every negro throughout 
the Antilles is at this moment free. 
But Mr. Brougham is not disposed 
to look at this question quits so ab¬ 
stractedly, for he will tell you that 
EXPEDIENCY prevents the declaration 
of the right, or encouragement given 
to the slaves to act upon it. 'fliis is 


a point, therefore, where we meet him 
again, and convict him of an unskitcs- 
manlike discussion, in mooting prin¬ 
ciples upon w’hich he cannot, dare not 
act, and endeavouring to make a 
question rest upon an abstract doc¬ 
trine which he never can apply to 
j pro. ^ice. 

We think that we have now shown 
that a portion amounting to ten pages 
of the printed speech are totally irre¬ 
levant to the subject as it now rests, 
and consists of the idle adduction of 
theories, which few will dif^pute ^bu*^ 
hone, e\ce])ting always Mr. Otway 
Cave, may wish put into practice. H is 
next statements are arguments against 
the evils of slavery, and he endeavours 
to prove ifs horrors from two facts : 
an alleged decrease in the slave po¬ 
pulation; and another, a great pro- 
poitionof crime among the negroes 
—subjects to which we shall advert 
ill another jiart of this article—ob¬ 
serving now, en passant, that, assu¬ 
ming these evils to exist, it is still 
Mr. Brougham’s bounden duty to 
point out the megns by which they 
are to be remedied. 

It is, however, quite impossible to 
pass by one prominent feature in 
this part of the case, and one which 
IS common to every Anti-Slavery 
deliater w'e ever encounU-Tcd. They 
assume as the foundatioi^ ot^ theii; 
argument, that the slaves are ill- 
treated ; and if any piyvate indi¬ 
vidual, if any public functionary^, if 
any casual visitor—whatever be his 
motives, or his character, or hi.s op¬ 
portunities—dares to utter a word 
expressive of a contrary opinion, 
belter were it for that man that he 
had a millstone " tied round his neck, 
and thrown into the sea,” than to 
have thus provoked the wrath of the 
Anti-Slavery Society. They, not 
being resident in the islands, arro¬ 
gate to themselves the privilege of 
deciding upon the reports of eye¬ 
witnesses : they stigmatize as a liar 
every one w'ho utters a word iivthcir 
favour, and persecute him with a 
rage and indecency, of which Major . 
Moody and Mr. Mackenzie are two 
recent examples. 

Mr. Brougham is equally absurd. 
The Protector of Slaves in Berbicc 
has had the audacity to give this 
unsolicited testimony. " I cannot 
refrain from remarking on the con¬ 
tented appearance of the negroes; 
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and from the opportunities of judg¬ 
ing, ‘Jvhich I have, I think they have 
every reason to be so.” Here is 
plain, straight-forward testimony 
given by an eye-witness, and surely 
it is inconsistent with common sense 
to allow such testimony to be over¬ 
turned by the sarcasm of a lawyer 
who lives three thousand miles from 
the spot. But it is very remarkable 
that wherever we have the accounts 
of the voyage and examinations of 
disinterested visitors of all parties, 
Lhei, opinions all tend to the same 
effect. Coleridge’s emphatic words 
are too well known to be requoted, 
but the following words, taken from 
Mr. Owen of Lanark, will bear re¬ 
petition :— 

“ I was, after this visit [to Jacmel, 
St Domingo], anxious to see the state of 
slavery in Jamaica, which I liad an op¬ 
portunity of witnessing two days after¬ 
wards at Kingston, the packet having to 
land a mail there. And after conversing 
with several of the domestic slaves, and 
seeing the proceedings of a large number 
in the market-place ^r two hours, and 
meeting great numbers coming from the 
mountains and other parts of the country, 
as I was going to the adiniral’s and bi¬ 
shop’s residences, some distance in the in¬ 
terior, [where Mr. Owen spent several 
days,] I have no hesitation in saying most 
distinctly, that their condition, with the 
jxception of the term slavery, is, in most 
respects, belter than that of our working 
classes : and, that a very large portion of 
our operatives and labourers would most 
willingly exclrangc situations with them.” 

The next argument, if it can'be 
called one, consists of a recapitula¬ 
tion of Admiral Rodney’s and Ad¬ 
miral Evans’s evidence on the slave 
trade. Its peculiar bearing upon 
the present stale of slavery is not 
very clear to our understanding, nor 
can we consider it at all relevant to 
the subject. Their testimony, no 
doubt, was correct as far as they 
had opportunities of judging, and 
can only be disputed when over- 
bornfc by a contradictory authority 
of equally respectable origin. 

One of the most scandalous parts 
of Mr, Brougham’s speech—one 
which deserved the immediate repro¬ 
bation of every member of the House 
—^for its unfairness now comes under 
our notice. He wishes to prove 
that particular instances of ill treat¬ 
ment of slaves do really exist, and 
cites the following case :— 
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" A certain Reverend Thomas Wilson 
Brydges was charged with an offence of the 
deepest die. A slave girl had been ordered 
to dress a turkey for dinner, and the order 
having been disobeyed, he struck her a vio¬ 
lent blow,which caused her nose and mouth 
to flow with blood, applying to her at tlie 
same time an oath, and a peculiarly coarse 
epithet, highly unbecoming in a clergyman, 
and indeed in any man, as it is the name 
most offensive to all womankind. He then 
commanded two men to cut bamboo rods, 
and point them for her punishment She 
was stripped of every article of dress, and 
flogged till the back part of her, from the 
shoulders to the calves of the legs, was one 
mass of lacerated flesh. She made her es¬ 
cape, and V ent to a magistrate. The matter 
was brought befbic what is called a council 
of protection, where hy a majority of four¬ 
teen to four it was resolved that no further 
proceedings should take place. The Secre¬ 
tary of State fijr the colonies, however, 
thought otherwise, and in a dispatch, with 
no part of which have J any fault to find, 
directed the evidence to be laid before the 
attorney-general. 1 understand that the 
reverend gentleman has not been put on 
his trial. 1 hope 1 may have been misin- 
forincd : I shall rejoice to find it so. I shall 
also be glad to find that there is no ground 
for the charge; although the man’s ser¬ 
vants, when examined, all admitted the se¬ 
verity of the flogging; and himself allowed 
he had seen it, though he alleged he was 
not near, but could not deny he liad heaid 
the screams of the victim, 'rhis Reverend 
Brydges I happen to know by his other 
works, by those labours of slander whicli 
have ^versified the life of this minister of 
peace and truth.” 

In order to make the flagrant in¬ 
justice of this accusation still more 
apparent to the reader, it is neces¬ 
sary to enter a little more deeply in¬ 
to explanation. Mr. Brougham, with 
consummate art and legal subtilty, 
from the fact of the Secretary for the 
Colonies having directed another in¬ 
quiry into the proceedings, infers his 
opinion that Sir George Murray be¬ 
lieved in the guilt of Mr. Brydges. 
From Sir George Murray’s letter no 
such inference can be drawn, but it 
will be highly useful, by way of 
illustrating the control which the 
Anti-Slaveiy Society exercise over 
Sir George Murray’s mind, to state 
how the circumstances came before 
him. It was through the medium 
of the Anti-Slavery Society. A Mr. 
Thomas Pringle, their Secretary, up¬ 
on the information of an anonymous 
correspondent, transmitted to Sir 
George Murray the statement of the 
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case; and although fourteen to four 
of the magistrates who made the 
enquiry, were satisfied that the com¬ 
plaint was one which need not be 
further examined. Sir George Murray 
chooses to neglect the primd facie 
evidence of Mr. Brydges’s innocence; 
and on the anonymous authority of ^ 
a correspondent of the Anti-Slavery 
Society, to insult the magistrates of 
Jamaica by directing a further enquiry 
into the affair. Sir George Murray’s 
conduct is to us inexplicable, unless 
he intended in his acceptance of his 
.situation, purposely to irritate the 
colonial authorities. Mr. Brougham, 
however, in arguing upon this case, 
as if it were a proven one, is flag¬ 
rantly unjust. He himself acknow¬ 
ledges that he may been misinformed, 
and with this conviction how dare he, 
as a candid arguer, mention a case as 
conclusive against West India Society, 
which may turn out as pure a fiction 
as the memorable letter of the “ eye¬ 
witness” in the Morning Chronicle ? 

Equally insulting—equally false, 
is Mr. Brougham’s next assertion. 
He alleges that Mr. Brydges libelled 
Mr. Wilbcrforce (which is untrue,) 
and asserts " that he had so far suc¬ 
ceeded, whether by the treatment 
of his slaves, or the defamation of 
Mr. Wilbcrforce, in recommending 
hinaself to his fellow-citizens in 
Jamaica, that a great majority of 
the protecting council forbade his 
conduct being inquired into.” What, 
Mr. Brougham, after you yourself 
have acknowledged that the whole 
charge may be a fabrication, have 
you the conscience to assume that 
the magistrates ofJamaica could have 
no motives for abandoning the in¬ 
quiry, but sympathy witli cruelty 
and slander ? — A more impudent 
attack was never made. 

We have next the story of certain 
outrages alleged to be perpetrated on 
certain missionary preachers. 1’hc 
first was an attack on a Methodist 
chapel, but Mr. Brougham’s objec¬ 
tion to the administration of justice 
in the West Indies is at once remov¬ 
ed, by the jiithy remark of Sir George 
Murray in reply, that the magistrates 
who connived at the rioters have 
been dismissed!!! If therefore there 
has been sin, there has been punish¬ 
ment, and as far as this case is con- 
ceriicil all pretence for interference .is 
at onec removed. The other cases 


are equally misrepresented certain 
missionary preachers offended agginst 
the laws of the island, and for their 
offences they were imprisoned. It 
matters not whether the laws were 
just and tolerant, or the reverse. 
They erred, and were punished, and 
the pathetic display of their sufferings 
is nothing more than usually pro¬ 
ceeds from missionaries when they 
can get up anything of a persecution 
against them, 'rheir/or/e lies in the 
martyr line. 

Next comes the exhausted cq^ie of 
the Mosses, which .we have argued 
so thoroughly in the last number, 
knowing that it would cut a princi¬ 
pal figure in any speech on the sub¬ 
ject, thaf we cannot afford ^ word 
upon It now; and with this i^e case 
and the usual rhodomontade heaped 
up, on such occasions, the statement 
against the West Indians concludes. 
The orator gives a lash against the 
foreign slave-trade, and concludes 
with the following peroration, 

“ Sir, I have done. 1 trust that at length 
the time is eomc when Parliament will no 
longer bear to he told that slave-owners aie 
the best lawgiveis on slavery: no longer 
allow ail appeal from the British public to 
such cuininuniiies as those in which the 
Smiths and the Grimsdalls arc persecuted 
to death for leaching the Gpupel to the Ne¬ 
groes ; and tile Mosses holuen in a^ectioii- 
atc re.spect for torture and hiurder: fio 
longer suffer our voice to roll across the At¬ 
lantic in empty warnings, alid fruitless or¬ 
ders. Tell me not of rights—talk #iot of 
tlie jiroperty of the planter in his slaves. I 
deny tlie right—I acknowledge not the 
property. 'J'he principles, tile feelings of 
our common nature, rise in rebellion against 
it. Be the appeal made to the ufulerstund- 
ing or to ihch^rt, the sentence is tlie same 
tliat rejects it. In vain you tell me of laws 
that sanction such a claim! There is a 
law above all the enactments of human 
codes—the same tlnoughout the world, the 
same in all limes—such as it was before the 
daring genius of Cohimbus pierced tlie night 
of ages, and opened to one world the sources 
of power, wealth, and knowledge; to ano¬ 
ther, all unutterable woes;—sucW it is at 
this day : it is the law written by the lin¬ 
ger of God on the heart of man; and by 
that law, unchangeable and eternal, while 
men despise fraud, and loathe rapine, and 
abhor blood, they shall reject with indig¬ 
nation the wild and guilty phantasy, that 
man can hold property in man 1 In vain 
you appeal to treaties, to covenants between 
nations. The covenants of the Almighty, 
whether the old covenant or the new, de¬ 
nounce such unlioly pretensions. To tho.se 
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laws did they of old refer, w'ho maintained 
the A^ican trade. Such treaties did they 
cite, and not untruly ; for by one shameful 
compact you bartered the glories of lllen- 
heiin for the traffic in blood, l et, in despite 
of law and of treaty, that infernal tiafficis 
now destroyed, and its votaries put to death 
like othei pirates. How came this change to 
pass ? Not assuredly by rarhainent leading 
the way ; but the country at length awoke; 
the indignation of the iieople was kindled; 
it descended in thunder, and smote the 
traffic, and scattered its guilty profits to the 
winds. Now then let the planters beware 
—let their^sseinblies beware—let the go- 
vernirient at home beware—let the Parlia¬ 
ment bewaie ! The same country is once 
more awake—.wake to the condition of 
Negio slavery; the same indignation kin¬ 
dles in the bosom of the same p<,‘ople ; the 
samerlo^ is gathering that aimihilitted the 
.slave-tram?; iuid, if it shall desi cud .ag.'iin, 
they, on whom its crash may fall, will not 
be destroyed before 1 have war tied them ; 
but 1 pray that their destruction may turn 
away from us the more terrible judgments 
of God! 

“ I move you, ‘^fhat this IIou.se do le- 
‘ solve, at the e.ailiest practicable period of 
‘ the next session, to lake into its serious 
‘ consideiatiun tire state of tire slaves in the 
‘ colonies of Great Ihitain, in order to the 
‘ ndtigalioii and final abolition of their .sht- 
‘ very, and more especially in order to the 
‘ aniendnient of the iidmiiiistratiun id' Jus- 
‘ tree within the .same.’ ” 

We have urw given a fair rppfc«iOn- 
ti'tion of tjie whole of thw celohrated 
speech, w'hich is now printed sepa¬ 
rately in tlu* form of it ])amphle.t, 
and Iji to be widely circulaJi'd, as con¬ 
taining the best information as to 
the pre,sent state of slaver y. 

Kvery one‘must perceive, that as 
a speech it is a mere rlretorical exer¬ 
cise—as the practical speech of a 
practical statesman, utterly worth¬ 
less. There are principles advanced, 
that arc not likely to be disputed— 
theories overturned, which have ne¬ 
ver been supported, and every .subject 
relating to .slavery is incidentally dis¬ 
cussed, except the only one at all 
really important, how best to escape 
from tke evil of slavery. 

In a great national que.stion of 
this kind, we arc only doing an ac¬ 
ceptable duty to the public, when 
wc expose the shallow tlcclamation 
of such pseudo-statesmen, as Mr. 
Brougham, and compare them with 
the sober views of practical men. 
After some vapouring from a Mr. 
Edward I’rotlicroe, Mr. Keith Doug¬ 
las addicssed the House, and his 


view's arc so sound—so practical—so 
immediately pertinent to the present 
state of the ({uostion, that we shall 
insert his speech entire. Mr. Doug¬ 
las has done that, which Mr. Broug¬ 
ham, with all his solemn appeals— 
his pathetic adjurations, has failed to 
jdo ; he, although a West Indian, has 
jrointed out clearly and distinctly, 
the remedies for the evils of slavery, 
and the mode of fairly escaping from 
them. 

“ No person is more sensible than I am 
of the great talents, and power of address 
of niy learned friend, but 1 must toko the 
liberty of ob.serving, that I think be lias, 
borrowed hugely on lire knowledge of bus 
own powers in iiiiuging a tpiestioii of the 
iriagiiifmle of the ptcseiii, all'ecting a state 
of society in another hemisplicre, girder the 
ileeksion of this House on the last day of its' 
meeting duiing the present I’.irliainenf, 
when the small attendance of its nieiiiber.s 
shews how little calculated it is for the use¬ 
ful purposes of deliberation. I will not 
discuss with him the abstract question whe¬ 
ther man may be the property of man, for 
tins House has ahvadi/ adopted a i esoliilion 
to anieliorale the slate of sortely in our Ifest 
India colonies. Neither I, nor any other 
jieison, can justify the ease of Mr. Moss— 
blit would join with him in holding it up 
to tile reprobation of the'world. Neither 
would I defend the ease of Mr. Brydges, if 
H be as he ISas represented il, but of wliirh 
fact J am iunoranf. Nor is the present stale 
of society in our colonics to be a.seei Untied 
by lepieseiitations of the slave-trade, or of 
Guiiieamen, pievious to the abolition ef¬ 
fected by ii.s. My bonoiirable and learned 
friend mixes all these mat lets together to 
serve the purposes of the impression he de¬ 
sires to create, hut he avoids etdirely grap¬ 
pling with the only qnestton that is now 
fairly at issue. M y honour,able and learn¬ 
ed friend presented a petition the other 
night on the subject of slavery, which he 
then proposed to make the ground of his 
}iresent motion. The petition reminds the 
House that on the 15th of May, 1823, Par¬ 
liament recognised the evil of slavery, and 
the necessity of putting an end to it; that 
seven year.s have since elap.seil without any 
measures adequate to the carrying of the 
•ibjcct into effect having been adopted by 
the colonial assemblies. Now as this is a 
charge which ought fairly to be met, and 
which I eonecive is capable of refutation, 1 
will state to the House shortly, but I trust 
distinctly, the nature of the allegations, 
and iny reasons for believing that they are 
incorrect. 

Mr. Keith Douglas then quoted 
from a publication entitled " An Ab¬ 
stract of the British West India Sta¬ 
tutes for the Protection and Govern- 
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mcDt of Slaves," the heads of a variety 
of enactments which have been adopt¬ 
ed since the year 1823, by almost all 
the British West India Colonies, for 
improving the conditions relating to 
the negroes. Their general result is, 
that almost all the measures recom¬ 
mended in Mr, Canning’s speech in 
1823 have been adopted in almost all 
the islands, with the excejjtion of 
that which is usually called tlie com- 
jmlsory manumission clause. How 
Mr. Brougham, with this document 
before him, and within his know¬ 
ledge, carefully compiled as it is 
from Barliamentary I’apeis, could 
vcntifrc to make the astounding as- 
.sertion, that st>ven years hatl ela])s('d 
without the West Tndia colonists 
having done any thing, woulil sur- 
piise Us, if we were not well ac¬ 
quainted with his usual piactice. 
Ills speech was not designed for the 
Jloune, but for the pulilic, according¬ 
ly it has been published as a separate 
[lamphlet; while the sjiiritcil replies 
—equally sound in argument and 
correct in facts—of hlr. Douglas, 
Mr. Manning, and Mr. Wilmot Hor¬ 
ton, arc sulTered to ]iass by unno¬ 
ticed. 

We have said in another place that 
we should again revert to the sub¬ 
ject of the decrease of the negro po¬ 
pulation, which Mr. Brougham has 
so unfairly treated, and wc shall do 
so m the words of Mr. Douglas, 
premising only, that when the Anti- 
Slaveiy wi iters insist upon this topic, 
they arc caiefnl to omit all notice of 
the fact, that a necessary diminution 
takes place on account of the num¬ 
ber of voluntary manumissions which 
annually take place. Mr. Douglas 
thus proceeds onJ:his topic. 

“ I liold in my hand a statement I have 
extracted from Returns laid on the Table 
of the House for five years, and generally 
ending in 182fi ; by which it appears, that 
7,040 persons have been manumitted, not 
including Tobago, duiing that time, or 
that there have been about 1,,500 manu¬ 
missions annually. The ratio, 1 have the 
best reasons for believing, is on the in¬ 
crease ; and I have to-night moved for ad¬ 
ditional returns to the latest period, which 
will, I believe, establi.sh this expectation. 
During the last twenty-five years, in Ja¬ 
maica, the number of free black and co¬ 
loured persons has increased trom 20,000 
to 40,000, principally by means of manu¬ 
mission. 

“ My honourable and learned friend has 


said much of the diminisliing population 
in many of the colonies ; but he s.^8 he 
excepts Barbadocs from his calcidation. 
Now, I romplain of this being a most un¬ 
fair way fur a person so minutely acquaint¬ 
ed with the bearing.s of such a question to 
deal with it. He knows that Barbadocs 
is our oldest established colony ; and that 
I the •’’•cok* population are of oldest growth 
theu-, and that that population i.s increased 
and ii'i reasing, greatly to the inconve¬ 
nience of its inhabitants in that colony. 
In the instances to which he refers, he 
s[>eaks of colonies where there is still a 
large portion of Africans remaining, im¬ 
ported pi ev ions to the abolition of the 
slave-trade ; and where there is, con.se- 
qucntly, a much larger proportion of males 
to Icniales than ought to evi'-t in a more 
•scttlcil stain of society. But in .such co¬ 
lonics, as the old pco))lc die otf^and the 
young grow up, there is no doubt that the 
inciease of numbers which appears in Bar- 
hadoc.s, will e\tend to our other colonies. 
Ill icspect of the diminution of the number 
of sl.ives, it is also to be observed, that 
m.inuuiissions are atcouuled a^ deaths, for 
they are meiely retuin|^ as a diminution 
of the sl.ive ))opulation ; ,so that reasoning 
oil this subject is often founded on very 
wioiig ground.s. 

Mr. Douglas then made some very 
slrong, and deserved remarks on the 
presumptuous arrogance of the Anti- 
Slaveiy Society, who assume—" that 
no man, however respedLable, be he 
of what calling he may, be his ex^- 
perience and knowledge wlfat it may, 
is deserving of any credence if hi.s 
le,stimony •r opinions do not accord 
with those of the Anti-Slavery So¬ 
ciety." 

Wo have here given but a very 
imiierfcct notion of the whole of 
Mr. Douglas’s speech, whi»h con¬ 
tains a perfectly fair and dispassion¬ 
ate view of the present case of the 
West India Question, at the point 
to which it has now arpived. The 
Anti-Slavery party, and Mr. Broug¬ 
ham in particular, wish to insinuate 
that they, and they only, are favour¬ 
able to the mitigation, and the final 
extinction of slavery—with tlw most 
shameless audacity their pamphlets 
and their speeches, all tend to this 
great object; to obscure, to conceal, 
to mystify the fact, that the Govern¬ 
ment has taken the business upon it¬ 
self^—that the colonial legislatures 
are unceasingly occupied in devising 
measures for the amelioration of the 
negroes—and that the greatest and 
most important improvements arc 
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under their care and supcrintendance 
daily*and silently taking place. Mr. 
Canning, in that beautiful speech 
which prefaced the introduction of 
the order in council, thus distinctly 
pointed out the only safe course that 
could be pursued in this great ques¬ 
tion. 

“ If the condition of the slave is 

TO BE IMPROVED, THAT IMPROVEMENT 
MUST BE INTRODUCED THROUGH TIIE 
MF.oiUM OF HIS MASTER. The masters 
are instruments through whom, and by 
whom, yo»< must act upon the slave popu¬ 
lation i and if by any 2 >roccedings of ours 
we shall unhappily place between the slave 
and his master a barrier of insurmount¬ 
able hostility, we shall at once put an end 
to the best chance of emancipation, or even 
of amendment. Instead of dilfiising gra¬ 
dually over those dark regions a pure and 
salutary light, we may at once kindle a 
flame only to be quenched in blood.”— 
Air. Canning, 16/A March, 1824. 

And singular enough, Mr. llrougham 
himself once advocated the very same 
doctrine, which®he now so strenu¬ 
ously wishes to overthrow. Mr. 
Douglas very pertinently quoted from 
the “ Colonial Policy” Ids sentiments 
upon the impossibility and the im¬ 
practicability of the mother country 
legislating for the colonies. 

“ Any Parliament, Council, or Senate, 
which should begin such a work, would find 
if necessary to give up legislating for the 
mother-country, in order partly to mar, and 
partly to neglect the legislation of the colo¬ 
nies. Let thi^ branch of tin Imperial Ad- 
mini/ixation then be left to the care of those 
who are themselves the most immediately 
interested in the good order and govern¬ 
ment of those different provinces, and whose 
knowledge of local circumstances (of those 
things w'liich cannot be written down in 
reports, nor told by witiieis) is more full 
and practical.” 

Wc cannot too often repeat the 
assertion that Mr. Brougham could 
not have made the speech he did, had 
he not relied in the ignorance of his 
readers, and their perfect readiness 
to receive as gospel truth any fallacy 
whiclf’ he might wish to palm upon 
them. We shall make no apologies, 
therefore, for the length of our quo¬ 
tation, as our object now is, not to 
show how finely we can write, but 
to give a plain and intelligible, ac¬ 
count of the question as it now 
stands; and, for this purpose, we 
shall avail ourselves of the history of 
it from the year 1823, given by Mr. 
Wilmot Horton : 


“ It will be in the recollection of the 
House, and particularly in that of the 
Right Honourable Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, that, at the time 
of those memorable resolutions of 1823, 
Mr. Buxton moved a resolution, which 1 
will take the liberty of reading to the 
House—it declared:—• 

> “‘That the state of slavery is repug¬ 
nant to the principles of the British Con¬ 
stitution, and of the Christian religion; 
and that it ought to be gradually abolished 
throughout the British Colonies, with as 
much expedition as may be found con¬ 
sistent with a due regard to the well¬ 
being of the parties concerned.’ 

“ 1 need nqt point out to the House, that 
in this resolution there is not one word con¬ 
cerning the interests of the jdanters as. 
proprietors of slaves, plainly told the 
House and the country, that slavery was 
inconsistent with Christianity, which was 
enough to justify the House (at least that 
portion of it which concurred in the prin¬ 
ciples of Ihi.s resolution,) in proceeding at 
once to the abolition of if, without regard 
to anything but to the satisliiction of an- 
imperative Christian duty. What occur¬ 
red on that occasion ? Mr. Canning moved 
counter-resolutions, which, after declaring 
that it nas expedient to adojit decisive 
mea.sures for ameliorating the condition of 
the slaves, and to prepare them for a 
participation in those civil rights and pri- 
vilege.s enjoyed by the other classes of 
lus Majesty’s subjects, went on to say:— 

“ ‘ That this House is anxious for the ac¬ 
complishment of this purpo.se, at the ear¬ 
liest period that shall be compatible with 
the well-being of the slaves themselves, 
with tile safety of the colonics, and with 
a fair and equitable consideration of the 
interests of private property.’ 

“ Mr. Buxton withdrew his own resolu¬ 
tion, and tlic House assented unanimously 
to the resolutions of Mr. Canning. Now 
observe what has been the constant doc¬ 
trine of the Anti-Slavery Society with 
re.spect to these rcsteiutions—what has 
been the doctrine of the Honourable and 
Learned Gentleman himself who has this 
night addre.ssed the House? what has 
been the doctrine of Mr. Buxton? We 
could safely agree, say these Gentlemen, 
to the resolutions of Mr. Canning, inas¬ 
much as wc hold tliat there can be no fair 
or equitable property of man in man. 
Therefore, notwithstanding that we assent¬ 
ed to the resolutions of Mr. Canning, we 
are not bound by that part of them. 'The 
Honourable and Learned Gentleman has 
proposed that questions should be put 
by constituents to the candidates at the 
ensuing election. I hope that they them¬ 
selves will be interrogated on this snh- 
jeet. If so, will they say, ‘It is true, 
we solemnly declared that we would main- 
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tain the equitable interests of private 
property; but, as we contend that there 
can be no equitable property of mae in 
man, we have no disposition to maintain 
the interests of the planters V Let them 
put that construction; but I contend that, 
whether we were right or wrong to re¬ 
cognise the interests of private property, 
those interests were recognised in the 
resolutions of 1823; and I perceive in all 
the measures of Government since that 
period, a distinct recognition and admis¬ 
sion of that principle. The Honourable 
Gentleman, the Member for Norwich, in 
protesting against that principle, has pro¬ 
tested against the sale of slaves. But the 
principle of tlie sale of slaves is involved 
in the very measure of compulsory manu¬ 
mission, which was introduced by Mr. 
Canning on the suggestion of the identical 
parties who now maintiun the doctrine of 
the inequitable nature of slave property. 
1 have heard them state themselves, that 
the mode in which emancipation was to 
be carried into effect under the iiu-ident of 
compulsory manumission, was, by giving 
to tlie planter such a price for the self-ma¬ 
numitting slave, as would enable him to 
purchase another slave for the purpose of 
carrying on his cultivation. JTow, then, I 
would enquire, is compulsory •nuxnumhsim 
to be carried into effect, unless coupled with 
the incident of the. sale of slaves? If the 
planter cannot purcha.se a slave in substi¬ 
tution for the manumitted slave, he will 
be exposed to immediate ruin from the 
necessary cessation of the cultivation of 
his property. Let it not be supposed that 

1 am arguing, in any degree, against the 
principle of compulsory manumission. I 
agree with tlic Honourable Member for 
Norwich, that if we merely depended up¬ 
on voluntary manninission at the rate of 

2 per cent, per annum, the period which 
must elapse before the object of the reso¬ 
lutions of 1823 could be accomplished, 
would be incalculably retarded. The prac¬ 
tical question, however is, what lias been 
done ? and what ore we to do ? 

After some fiiscussion upon the 
subject of the compulsory manu¬ 
mission, Mr. Wilraot Horton put to 
Mr. Brougham and his coadjutors 
that plain question, which they take 
specific care never to answer : 

If they are dissatisfied with the pre¬ 
sent course pursued by the Governimnt 
for the abolition of slavery, what plan 
do they propose to substitute ? 

If^hey arrogate to themselves the 
praise of philanthropists, or of le¬ 
gislators, let them not stop short 
with vague declamations upon the 
natural right of roan, the laws of God, 
and instances of isolated oppression, 
but let them come forward with dis¬ 


tinct and tangible propositions calcu- 
lated to relieve the evil. • 

If the slaves are not legally slaves, 
let them bring forward this proposi¬ 
tion, as a fact, before the House of 
Commons. 

If the Colonial Legislatures are ob- 
I staolos in the way of improvement, let 
them bring forward a motion for 
their abolition. 

We challenge them to do this, and 
until they have done it, we may dis¬ 
miss them with the opprobrious and 
deserved appellation of cmpi-T' quacks 
and political impostors, who are sa¬ 
tisfied with indulging in fiery appeals 
to the passions of the public, but are 
unable o^ unwilling to detail, or to 
enter into a sober investigation of 
the means of encountering the im¬ 
mense difficulties which obstri^t the 
path of freedom to the slave. 

What those difficulties arc, are but 
faintly shadowed forth in a part of 
Mr. Wilinot Horton’s speech, which 
we give as a specirnAi of those obsta¬ 
cles which K£AL statesmen and legis¬ 
latures foresee and argue upon, while 
they are carefully avoided by those 
who are much safer when indulging 
in idle declamation, and irrelevant 
sophistry. 

“ 1 now forae again to the. question of 
what is to be done; do I ^ean to imply 
that the local legislatures oughf not to 
' adopt the laws we have recolVimendcd to 
them ? No such thing; I cannot pretend 
to say that die Colonial Le^slatures ought 
in policy, in justice, in humanity, and in 
prudence, to hesitate to adopt the legisla¬ 
tion now introduced into the ceded colo¬ 
nics ; but if it be said that the most bene¬ 
ficial mode of effecting this purpose will be 
by home legislation, I answer that such a 
course will be attended with the most se¬ 
rious difficulties. If it be true that the 
public mind in those colonies is in the state 
represented by the Honourable and Learn¬ 
ed Gentleman—if it be true, that it has a 
sympathy for the tormentor, and a hatred 
for the sufferer—supposing that you do 
legislate from home, in what manner 
are tlie prolusions of your laws to be car¬ 
ried into effect by juries with minds so 
constituted ? How can you expect that 
such a course will lead to other results 
than those you deplore in the present in¬ 
stance ? The true policy of this country is 
to avoid irritating the West Indians, and 
to satisfy them by appeals to their reason 
that their interests are not sacrificed, and 
that it is not only consistent with huma¬ 
nity and justice, but for their own advan¬ 
tage that they should do what is required 
of them. 
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« Let U8 not, therefore, hold out the 
threap that if they do not legislate for 
theraselves, we will at once legislate for 
them. It should be remembered that we 
gave to theie islands constitutions framed 
upon the model of our own. Now whe¬ 
ther, in doing so, we had sufficiently ana¬ 
lyzed the principles of our constitution, so 
as to ascertain whether its working wot^d 
be attended with the same advantage in 
those small communities as it is in ouit 
own, where public opinion exercises so 
great an iijfluence—I will not, now, pause 
to inquire: It is sufficient to say that 
have given them analogous consdtutioiik 
I do not mean to say—(in that respect I 
entirely concur with the Honourable and 
Learned Gcntleman)>-i-that we have no 
right to legislate for them; at the same 
time it is difficult to legislate wHhout vio¬ 
lating that principle so solemnly Imd down in 
1778, of avoiding all imposition of taxes 
except fgr coranierdal objects. Now what 
have we heard in the course of the pre¬ 
sent Session with respect to the Canadas ? 
How often has it been laid down that it is 
our bounden duty to leave them alone to 
govern themselves, and not to meddle in 
any degree with their legislation ? 

“ Mr. William Smith .—Slavery does 
not prevail in Canada. 

“ Mr, Wilmot Horton.-—\t is cer¬ 
tainly tnib that slavery does not prevail 
there; but in reference to this remark of 
my Honourable Friend, let me ask him, 
supposing tl^at in the year 17? 8 that Act 
whicii was Lord North^,! Conciliatory 
Act hau been accepted by our revolted 
colonies, and that they had returned to 
their allegiance,—does he believe that we 
should'have interfered ivith the slave- 
ownetv of the Southern States, of vmt we 
should have proceeded to legislate with 
respect to their interests 7 I only protest 
against home legislation as inadequate for 
its purpose. I do not mean to say that if the 
colonies treat us with contumacy, they are 
not to be punished for it s0ther modes of 
treatment have been shidjopred out to accom¬ 
plish our object whi^^ldnk for more ad¬ 
vantageous^ If, afoer if Im been demonstra¬ 
ted that the lU'w le^slation of the ceded co¬ 
lonies is innocuous, qur older colomes are 
determined not to a&pt itdo I pretend 
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to say that their conduct ou^t tp be pass¬ 
ed over without notice? Certainly not. 
But I should prefer to bring (hem to xeit- 
son by Iljring a treble tax cm rite iipporla- 
tion of (heir produce, than by having re¬ 
course to ie^slarion, which cannot be en¬ 
forced when the parties, for whom you 
legislate, conceive that you are not legally 
t justified in carrying it into eifecL I only 
protest against direct legislatioti, and am 
not wishing to screen the colonies from the 
consequences of contumacy. It is my 
deliberate opinion, that the legislation in¬ 
troduced into the ceded colonies, is a mo¬ 
del which it is the duty, as well as the in¬ 
terest of the planters, to take the eailiest 
opportunity of following. I must protest, 
however, against the inference that the 
House of Commons and the House of 
Lords of England, c'e not directly pre¬ 
cluded by the resolutions in which they 
unanimously concurred, from entertaining 
this great question without due reference 
to the interests of private property. I 
contend tiiat the words ‘ with a fair and 
equitable consideration of die interests of 
private property ,’.—if we mean to act at 
honest men-—{five mean to act in a stridght- 
fot ward manner—if we mean not to subft- 
lixe away the English language—we must 
acknowledge that we tecognued the pto- 
peity of the planter in the labour of his 
slave. I protest against the course adopt¬ 
ed by those, who, reserving to themselves 
this loophole which I have described, 
whereby to escape from inconsistency, de¬ 
nounce every man who abides by this re¬ 
solution, as the friend of slavery. Much 
good has already been done, and in these 
great changes we cannot expect that all we. 
wish should be accomplished in a few 
years. Entertaining these views, I should 
be glad to see certain resolurions adopted 
which 1 shall take the liberty of reading 
to the House. If they be objected to, I 
shall not press them upon its considera¬ 
tion, for 1 am only anxious to put them 
on record as a memorial of my own opi¬ 
nions.” 

We here leave tHe subject for the 
present. Sir George Murray's ex¬ 
traordinary conduct must form 
subject of a separate article. 
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" dhb tjALLBKy 09 ILLUSTRIOUS uterart chabacters." 

. ■ No. III. ' , 

tom '0I8«ON* liocjSliAflW. fifeQ- EDITCJR Of » THE •OVAKnfO.r." 

Wa*«re rising in the world, ftom the Literary Gaz^te to the New 
frocfi the New Mmth^ <o the Quarterly. As we introduced Tom 
Campbell to oiir readers In h» Qtghtly guise, *.here we have /ohn Gibson 
Lockhart in his morning attire. 

There he sits in his Frisian motning gown, busily smoking his sempiternal 
cigar. Whatever may be thought of hisjaitical sev^ities, it is indisputable 
' that there is no literary man in all the grm republic of letters who is more 
constantly occupiedVith puffing. It wcmld ttdie several volumes to explain 
what may he the effects of smoking upon a reviewer: we have Uie autkijrity 
of Lord Byron that sublime tobacco— ® 

“ From cast to west, * 

^ Sooths the tar’s labours, and the Turkman’s rest” 

But as a reviewer is neither a tar nor a Turki]|pn, we are not in the least 
degree advanced towards the proper eluddation of the subject. Far less aie 
we prepared to enter in this desultory and autoschediastic, off-hand, and ex¬ 
temporaneous article, as Sir Charles Wetherell would call it, to discuss what 
should he the form or vehicle i'n which the tobacco should be exhibited under 
the particular circumstances—whether as cigar, meerschaum, chcrootj per- 
quito, dudeen, hookah, yard of clay—or whether the material should bo 
oriental or occidental, Havannah or Turkey, Virginian or Chinese. This 
would open too wide a field, and we decline entering into a subject which has 
already called forth so much acrimonious controversy, marked by that person¬ 
ality which is the disgrace of the literature of the present day. It will be seen 
by a reference to our plate of Campbell, that the Nm Monthly and the Quar¬ 
terly take different sides on the question—the former patronizing a pipe, the 
latter a cigar. 

His keen eyes are fixed on a book held at arm’s length, but what the mat¬ 
ter of the book is, or wherefore*it is surveyed by that scrutinizing glance, is 
beyond our power to conjecture; one thing is evident, and he will agree with 
us in thinking, that, as exhibited by our engraver, it^jhas a decided ^vantage 
over most modern works—or indeed ancient—for It Is here defiictecl. Hank, 
and therefore escapes the fate of containing sixteen pages of nonsense par 
octavo sheet, which is the usual proportion. By its folio shape, we may 
perhaps conjecture it to bo a Roraancero, soma ballad of which lie is intently 
turning into those sounding fourteen syllable vwses which his example hp de¬ 
luded various innocent damsels into considering as the original metre of Spa¬ 
nish ballad-mongers. We are toleiably certain it cannot be an article for 
the Quarterly ; for we take it for granted that he is a gentleman of too much 
sense and acuteness not to fall into the regular editorial habit of never read¬ 
ing any such rubbish as the papers sent by contrib^i's; it is quittf enough 
to publish them. • 

As he is at nrasent engaged in What Hazlitt would, c^^^autobiography of 
himself, which we may expect in the next publishing (the fall of the 

Ifeaves, as Bentley pleasantly says,) we shall not intrude upon his province any 
further, than to say, that he was born in the city of St. Mungo, the punch 
of which he has duly celebrated and immortalized; that ife is a man of Ox¬ 
ford, of which also he hath celebrated the piety and politics: 

[“ Unfeding in lUstire, unbroken in years, * 

The great mother of ehurrhmen and Tories appears • 

that having studied in the bowers of Baliol, whilom King of Scotland—^tbathe 
has hewn down various Philistines in divers quarters, fighting for ever, .we 
need not say most thankles‘>iy, the battles of church and king; and that 
now W sits in the scat of Gifford, in the workshop of Murray. Long may 
(he there wield his critical baton, but we must recommend with more trucu¬ 
lence ! He looks on t«ro patiently, while literary atrocities of the most de- 
plprable nature arc daily committed : this shouhl be amended, and as a pait- 
>ing hint, we earnestly entreat him to turn off Barrow. It will be felt as a 
compliment by a grateful public. 
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ON RELIGIOUS POETRY. 

tt 

BEING A LETTER TO THE EDITOR OP THE LITERARY GAZETTE, MR, EDWARD 

CLARKSON, AND OTHERS. 


Gentlemen, 

There is a class of critics who 
take up their opinions, not according • 
to principles, but to circumstances. 
Indeed it is too commonly the case 
with criticism in this country, that 
it recognizes no intelligible formula 
of process, but pursues its vagrant 
course, Rt the suggestions of whim, 
pique, or caprice. Criticism, in this 
country, has not yet, as in Germany, 
improved into a science—if is, in¬ 
deed, for the most part, merely an art 
of arraying words to serve a purjKise, 
frequently paltry and pettifogging 
enough. But is this as it should be? 
No well-wisher to literature can an¬ 
swer that it is—but that so it is, no 
one acquainted with literature can 
deny. 

The public has lately had the fact 
itself, abominable as it must be to 
the olfactory nerves of taste and 
honesty, brought close, with all its 
disgusting effluvia, under the very 
nose. Never was the incompetency 
of modern pretenders to the critical 
chair more fully and incontestably 
exhibited tllan in the recent instance 
of a pseudo-religious poet. The 
young man set up foi a satirist, God 
knows, with faculties sufficiently fee¬ 
ble for the mighty duty, except one 
power, that of impudence. This 
made him careless what he either 
said or wrote; and so it was coarse 
enough, and vulgar enough—all was 
well. ^ The sapient critics, from 
whom the reading pubKc adopt their 
opinions of men and books, as of 
old they did 

-“ fi-om tlie Burnets, Oldmixons, and 

Cooks.” 

stood aghast. Had the weapon 
which Mr. Rpbert Montgomer_, 
wields, been of more ethereal tem¬ 
per ten to one the incision would 
have been too fine for their gross 
apprehensions. But retail slang, 
retailed, in most instances, from the 
pages of their own abortive mons¬ 
trosities, was too germane to their 
own peculiar taste, as well as too 
obvious to be avoided. They were 
frightened by the reflexion of their 


own deformity. And even if they 
had been better men, the vocife¬ 
rations of a common Billingsgate, 
if only from their loudness, would 
have brought them to a pause, 
sooner than the mild reproof of a 
gentle spirit, that heals while it 
wounds, and only wounds to heal. 

Under the impression of this fear 
many did what they were afterwards 
ashamed of—^they extolled as one'of 
the most magnificent of modern 
poems, a production in which there 
was neither truth nor nature. Suc¬ 
cessive efforts, by the same author, 
at last convinced these wiseacres 
themselves that they had nothing 
really to fear from his talents, and 
less than nothing from his genius. 
The baldness of his verses was so 
apparent—their utter vacancy of real 
meaning—their pretending fustian, 
and revolting cant, cried out so 
loudly for vengeance to the immortal 
gods, that these groundlings began 
to conceive another fear, that the 
impending ruin would fall not only 
upon the head of the pseudo-poet, 
but his shivering bepraisers, anil 
some of them declared. off, and 
sought to ai)|)L‘ase the angry skies 
by a sacrifice of abuse and censure 
instead of that offci ing of lies and 
fool-worship by which tlicy had of¬ 
fended. 

Now all this could not have hap¬ 
pened if those who profess criticism 
had understood the principles of 
their art, and had followed them in 
practice with sincerity and truth. 

So much for their ignorance of 
poetry. But another consideration 
yet remains. While this unfortunate 
young man was in the hey-day of 
his popularity, then high was the 
estimation in which these worshipful 
judges professed to hold poetry of 
the kind called religious. ITie pious 
poet, forsooth, had asked and ob¬ 
tained inspiration of Him who is 
the source and fountain of all; and 
he was applauded to the very echo 
that did applaud again, for having 
soared at once into the pure em- 
pyreum of devotional song. To so 
great an extent was this fulsome . 
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extravagance carried) that the poet¬ 
aster himself was deceived by its 
flattering unction, which he lay to 
his soul so sincerely as to suffer him¬ 
self to be exiiibited in a portrait, 
" his rapt soul sitting in his eyes" 
like the veriest charlatan who ever 
made the pulpit a stage, and played 
those monkey-tricks before high 
heaven which make the angels weep. 
But now the tables are turned; and, 
according to a new dictum, the great 
reason for the overwhelming number 
of religious poems is, it seerns, “ the 
tempting facilities of this branch of 
composition : the sacred character 
seems such a shelter against criti¬ 
cism, while the Bible is an inex¬ 
haustible mine of magnificent epithet 
and noble imagery: nevertheless 
their adoption is generally any thing 
but an improvement; and we cannot 
applaud this business-like and tech¬ 
nical appropriation of words; the 
most sacred. Poetry can never be 
better employed than in the cause 
of religion; but let her beware of 
too familiar a use of its holy lan¬ 
guage.”* 

Such, at least, Mr. Editor of the 
Literary Gazette, is the expressed 
opinion of one of your critics—whe¬ 
ther it be a principle of criticism to 
be adopted on all occasions may be 
doubted. Perhaps it is intended to 
apply only to all poets, save and 
except Mr. Robert Montgomery.— 
For we observe, that in defending the 
Satanic poet, Mr. Edward Clarkson, 
that most excellent of volunteer cri¬ 
tics, disputes the position. 

Let us then turn our attention to 
you, Mr. Edward Clarkson, who arc 
henceforth to be looked up to as the 
sole depository of “ the laws of criti¬ 
cism;” whose acquaintance, more¬ 
over, with religiotis poetry, exceeds 
that of any other man’s living, since 
you have discovered a poem, called 
the Messiah, written by one Klop- 
stock, unshackled by metre as by 
rhyme, in a prose form.f Speaking 
of a critic, on the Satanic poet, you 
write, “ He now argues that such 
subjects are so temptingly easy, (the 
splendour of biblical themes and their 


inherent poetry helping out the poeti¬ 
cal defects of tlie bardlings,) that it 
has recently ‘ become fashionable, 
among persons of pretty fair abilities, 
to turn it to account,' and to trust to 
obtaining a borrowed lustre, not from 
their own merits, but the sublime sa- 
credttPss of the themes.” In opposi- 
ition to this doctrine, you, Mr. Ed¬ 
ward Clarkson, properly reply, that, 
*' Dr. Johnson was of opinion that, 
it is very difiicult to write successfully 
on biblical oi- sacred themes, for the 
very reason that the critic bcfoi e us 
thinks it very easy; viz., that such 
themes ‘ can only be new versions of 
what has been said before to better 
purpose.’ So much the greater merit 
in Mr. Mojitgomery, &c. &c.” In a 
note, you add, "Johnson, speaking 
of the noblest of Young's sacred 
poems, says, that ‘ the great reason 
why the reader is disappointed, is, 
that the thought of the last day 
makes every man more than poetical, 
by spreading over his mind a general 
obscurity of sacred horror, that op¬ 
presses distinction, and disdains ex¬ 
pression.” H^draws a similar in¬ 
ference as to difficulty in such sub¬ 
jects, in his ciitiquc on Cowley’s 
translation of the Bsalms, and on his 
Davideis. 

To use your own words, most sa¬ 
pient critic, "Wj iters ihus at war 
with themselves may be safely left to, 
fight out the battle.” But it is ne¬ 
cessary to point out this contradiction 
of princijdcs in the partis.ans o^ iu- 
llatcd nonsense, that the public may 
see, whatever the show of principles, 
and whatever may be said to seiwe a 
purpose of the laws of criticism, they 
arc not recognized in practice,* 'They 
are made to change places, according 
to the interests of the parties. It 
makes all the difference in the world, 
if the poet of 77 m> Descent into Hell 
be reviewed, or the poetaster of 
Satan. 

It may seem strange, that critics, 
whose very character depends upon 
the impartiality of their decisions, 
should so mix themselves up with the 
interests of the poet on whom they 
arc called to sit in judgment. You, 


• Literary Gazette, April 24, 18.30. 

t “ True poetry may be. written in a prose form, i. e. without metre. Of this, 
Oessner's Idylls, and Klopstock’s Messiah, are obvious proofe .”—Montgomery and his 
Reviewers, p. 38. Klopstock's Messiah, as all the world knows, but Mr. £. C., is written 
in hexameters. 
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Mr. Edward Clarkson, however, have 
solved the mystery. “ It must,” you 
say* " be confessed, that 1 have a 
personal feeling in the enquiry, that 
my taste as a reader, and my judg¬ 
ment as a critic, are committed in 
the question. My opinion has been 
so publicly and unequivocatingly pro¬ 
nounced, that MY CHARACTER foM' 
the above qualifications must stand 
by the verdict in favour of Mr. 
Robert Montgomery’s admitted pre¬ 
eminence, or fall with his fall to a 
lower grade than his admirers arc 
willing to admit.” This is the feel¬ 
ing on which they act; and by this 
feeling, the critic in the Literary 
Gazette is as much influenced as 
Mr. Edwanl Clarkson. Vence it is, 
no womler that the aforesaid critic 
speaks of the latter gentleman’s 
” little volume as a performance of 
much information and talent.” Yet 
they disagree on first principles! and 
Mr. Edward Clarkson will not, he 
says, allow that one person “should 
j)ronounc;c the sliield of Ilaco to be 
gold, and the other maintain it to be 
lead! Is theue (hcqicclaiins in ra])i- 
tal letters) no unvaryino standard 
OF critical taste and law? If 
there be not, the whole ‘ iiridc, iiomp, 
and circumstance’ of criticism aie 
worse than useless.” Yet this is 
the fiitic s-’t up liy Mr. Echvard 
rClarkson in opposition to Fraser’s 
Magazine. 

For you.rMr. Edi or of Ihc Literary 
Gaffitle, wc enteitain an unfeigned 
respect, but cannot esteem your re¬ 
viewer as the best of all possible cri¬ 
tics on yioetry; and as we have before 
observed, know not that he has ever 
stated his piinciples of poetical criti¬ 
cism for the direction-of his readers. 
Indeed, we must be allowed to sus¬ 
pect that he has, perhaps, neglected 
to reali/e to hiin.self the grounds on 
w’hicli he judges of those j)roductions 
to which such criticism is applicable. 
And it is ow’/g to this neglect of 
his—a jiardonable one, it must be 
confetesed, since herein he has only 
erred in common with the race of 
periodical reviewers—it is owing to 
this neglect Of his—mrt to any de¬ 
ficiency Ill his power of .judging— 
that he was so wofully misled in his 
estimation of Mr, Robert Montgo¬ 
mery’s merits. But err he did—mis¬ 


led he w'as; this, however, he thinks 
it not now consistent with his dig¬ 
nity that he should acknowledge. lie 
does not fo>’sake his 'protege, like some 
thin-skinned deserters of “the youth¬ 
ful genius.” No ; he adopts another 
course. Unwilling tc^^hink that he 
could be toistaljcn in regard to the 
degree of poetical merit, he enter¬ 
tains a lurl(in]iy suspicion, that the 
subject mi^U'have disarmed the 
virulence of cri^cism; and that, in 
addition to the score of poetical ta¬ 
lent, he had allowed something for 
religious . feeling, which, deducted 
from the total amount of praise ac- 
cordi d. would leave his critical con¬ 
clusion tolerably correct. This de¬ 
duction, in all future instances, it 
seems that he has determined to 
make; and as minds, which have 
little motive-spring of action, be¬ 
sides what exists in accidental cir¬ 
cumstances, are ever borne away 
with “ every wind of vain doctrine,” 

' and generally fall into extremes, and 
“ confounding contrariesso he 
now runs the hazard, as in the ex¬ 
tract already made, of allowing all 
too little for the poetical feeling, and 
charging all too much on the re¬ 
ligious. 

No one, but for the expose of per¬ 
sonal feeling thus made by Mr. E. 
Clarkson, would have believed for an 
instant that any critic would have 
suffered himself to become so part 
and parcel with Mr. Montgomery’.s 
interests, as, by applying such a rule 
in his estimate of otheis, w'hich he 
forgot to ajiply to him, to endeavour 
to remove all comjietitors from his 
Satanic laureateship’s forthright ad¬ 
vances to fame and fortune. This, 
we repeat, no one would have be¬ 
lieved ; at least ve w'ould not wil¬ 
lingly have believed it; however, we 
might have i (‘collected, that in By¬ 
ron’s o[»inion,* “the common trick 
of Reviewers is, when they want to 
depreciate a work, to give no quota¬ 
tions from it.” 

This was done in the Literary Ga- 
sette, in respect of seven religious 
poems. Never wa.s theie a better 
judge than Lord By'ron in the.se mat¬ 
ters—and this express opinion of his 
deserves consideration in a case of 
this kind—though we have no desire 
to press it any further than the reader 


* Medwii/i Convasaiions, p. 145. 
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age, and under a better dispen¬ 
sation. 

The examples of Virgil, of Tasso, 
and of Milton, sufficiently demon¬ 
strate the advantages of the connexion 
between learning and poetry; but of 
all poetry, to a^^ous poetry is learn¬ 
ing most necessary.. A eriticaster 
may probably think that it' presents 
only fatal facilities^ A pertain class 
of religious poetry any^'^ossess such 
facilities, which arc &tid enough, 
both to author and reader. The class 
to which they appertain is that to 
which learning is not necessary, that 
which claims uneducated originality, 
and inspiration,; though maudlin, 
which is underived. It is that class 
of pseudo-poetry which is produced 
by ignorance, addressed to ignorance, 
and applauded by ignorance. Poetry 
originating in a state of factitious en¬ 
thusiasm, or in a spirit of interested 
hypocrisy, and sectarian cant. In 
fine, such poetry as 27le Omnipresence 
of the Deity contains—a work com¬ 
posed wholly of centos from evange¬ 
lical writers, and the ravings of reli¬ 
gious bedlamites, unrelieved by the 
least suggestion of philosophy, and 
unredeemed by any manifestation of 
piety or truth. Such is the religious 
poetry which presents the tempting 
facilities so strongly urged. And such 
as the poetry, such is the religion of 
which it is the expression. The sects 
that affect this style of sentimental 
devotion, despise learning in their 
spiritual teachers, and prefer the un¬ 
intelligible ravings of ignorant en¬ 
thusiasm. Wi th such the profoundest 
ignorance is the mother of the truest 
devotion. This is a very common 
idea with those who have never felt 
the influence, nor attained that per¬ 
fection of which the human under¬ 
standing is rendere& capable by edu¬ 
cation. Religion, they think, is en¬ 
tirely independent of any acquire¬ 
ments of science, and incapable of re¬ 
ceiving either elucidation or aggran¬ 
disement from any of its speculative 
refinements. But it con be shewn, 
that religion is likely to be more ap¬ 
proved, where its truth and nature 
are more sensibly perceived; and bet¬ 
ter practised, where knowledge has 
inculcated a stronger conviction of its 
importance. From the long period 
which has tfilapsed since the first de¬ 
velopment cif revealed religion to the 
world, the Astonishing and lament¬ 


able revolutions which have taken 
place in the human mind; from its 
progressive decay, with the dowiffall 
of civil and intellectual liberty; its 
final subjugation and debasement un¬ 
der the despotism of papal iterance 
and superstition; until the almost 
extir^i^hed spark was fanned into a 
flame by the revival of literature, 
and gradually restored to its pristine 
brightness by a release from spiritual 
thraldom:—Religion, as it were, 
regenerated and propagated anew, 
stands in Heed of some proofs, if not 
of its identity and truth, at least of its 
purity ^and perfection; and must, 
therefore, present itself to the consi¬ 
deration of its professors in the pre¬ 
sent ..day; more particularly under a 
philosophical aspect. It is the busi¬ 
ness of philosophy to discover and 
authenticate the important truths of 
religion. To the attainment of this 
philosophy, learning is absolutely in¬ 
dispensable. Without learning, the 
religious man cannot satisfy himself 
concerning the sacred oracle, which 
he is to regard as the confirmer of his 
hopes, the certain guide in that nar¬ 
row way which shall lead him to 
happiness. Without learning, he can¬ 
not collect and examine the external 
evidences of its authenticity. With¬ 
out learning, he cannot explore and 
discover the internal marks^ of sopred 
truth. And when, with the most pa- ' 
tient and persevering labour, the en¬ 
quirer shall have traced this religion 
through its promulgation, its’ disper¬ 
sion, its pdl'secutions, its debase¬ 
ment and decline, its night, its dawn¬ 
ing, until it again reached the splen¬ 
dour of noon-day; when, in conjunc¬ 
tion with these events, he shall'have 
observed the equally alarming viola¬ 
tions and pollutions which attended 
the sacred record itself; has seen it 
disguised and mutilated by the sur¬ 
reptitious interpolations, or wanton 
omissions, of polemic theologists, and 
the sense perverted and abused by 
the disputatious cavils of arrogant 
and supercilious schoolmen, wSfere 
ignorance and want of candour, self- 
conceit and intemperance directed 
their inquiries, enslaved their opi¬ 
nions, and depraved their judgments; 
when he has perceived it almost lost to 
mankind by the ignorance and super¬ 
stition of papal priestcraft; when ho 
shall have attended it through its 
more cheering progress on the revival 
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of learning; after reason, so long 
captive and confined -within the fet- 
terspof monkish tyranny, again awoke 
to freedom and unrestrained exertion; 
when he shall have beheld its purity 
recovered, and its mutilated text re¬ 
stored ; have known the labours which 
marked the life of a WicklifFe and a 
Luther, a Cranmer and a Latimer —t 
he then only will be able to compre¬ 
hend what infinite labour, what pa¬ 
tient perseverance, what science, and 
what learning, are coilnected with the 
philosophy of religion; what attain¬ 
ments'hre necessary to be possessed, 
what talents exerted, in so wide a 
field, so intricate a maze of inquiry. 

To human learning mankind has 
been indebted for a second revela¬ 
tion ; it was the instrument appoint¬ 
ed by providence, by which, a second 
time, the light of the gospel was en¬ 
kindled, and which has shone forth 
to this our day. It was when learn¬ 
ing emitted its rays from the obscuri¬ 
ty of the dark ages, that Luther, 
giant-like, arose from the general 
slumber, and restored to astonished 
Eurojje the gospel in its original 
character of purity and perfection. 
And have we not reason to expect 
that when science and learning shall 
cease to be cultivated, the sun of our 
righteousness will again set in flaik- 
ncss,. and skik in the ocean of igno- 
• rance and superstition ? 

When reason was clouded by pre¬ 
judice, and the umierstanding dark- 
enwl by ignorance, the exertion of 
the divine power in inirflcles, or im¬ 
mediate , fulfilment of familiar and 
long expected prophecies, could alone 
be sufficient to establish the divine 
authority of the Christian religion. 
But when education amd science have 
matured the understanding, and rea¬ 
son has discovered and felt the 
strength of its powers, it then wan¬ 
ders forth secure, in the labyrinths 
of enquiry—can trace the nature and 
attributes of th i Deity in the perfec¬ 
tion of his works: from obser. ing 
its ffWn freedom to will and do what 
is good, can discover its own defi¬ 
ciency in the purity of his sight, and, 
from the principles of natural justice, 
infer the punishment which such a 
defection from duty deserves, the 
need of expiatory services, and the 
inefficiency of human endeavours to 
effect them. From these and similar 
modes of reasoning, and an inability 


to arrive at any certainty, it at length 
perceives the want of some super¬ 
natural communication; and when, 
by means of the same faculties, it 
shall have investigated and approved 
of the dispensation offered, and been 
satisfied of its authenticity, its purity, 
and perfection, from such internal 
and convincing proofs of reason, tlie 
soul becomes enabled to render to 
God the acceptable homage of faith 
in his promises, and the merits of his 
Son; of faith, not merely assenting, 
but quick and lively; productive of 
all that benevolence and good will to 
mankind, for which the advent of 
the Saviour was proclaimed to the 
world. 

Religious jr ^'try, in this age of 
the world, should take this high 
point of philosophical endeavour. 
If learning be so necessary to the 
religionist, more especially is it ne¬ 
cessary to the religious poet. For 
every poet is an enthusiast. The 
ignorant enthusiast acts from tlie 
dictates of internal conviction, and 
his internal convictions proceed (at 
least according to his own ideas,) 
from the knowledge of truth; but 
here he stops; he enquires no fur- 
tlier, either how he came by them, 
or how far they are consistent with, 
or contrary to the great laws of na¬ 
tural reason and justice ; his con¬ 
victions, therefore, arise from no cer¬ 
tain authority, nor are they confirm¬ 
ed by the tlccisions of cool and 
dispassionate judgment ; by what 
motives his conduct may be directed 
is left to the doubtful^ operations of 
prejudice or passion, and by what 
arguments defended, to the blind and 
partial system of inward feeling; like 
the madman, who reasons right from 
wrong principles, he also takes for 
granted the truth*' of certain princi- 
jiles, of which hia mind, neither en¬ 
lightened by science, nor strengthen¬ 
ed by learning, is unable to detect the 
error, or, if detected, remove; and 
on these he acts with %11 the impe¬ 
tuosity, and often real fortitude, which 
the occasions may demand. The 
poor man who fancies himself a king, 
and acts with the dignity which he 
is conscious should be attached to 
such a station, calls forth, indeed, 
more pity, but excites far less appre¬ 
hension. To preserve the religious 
poet from this madness, and to pre¬ 
vent him from making others mad 
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also, learning and science are in- 
dirocnsably necessary. 

To return: for poetry, whether 
religious or not, the critic of the Li¬ 
terary Gazette appears to have no 
proper feeling. " Were we to be 
asked," he begins, " what branch of 
our literary profession most reverses 
the general rule, and, while it gives 
most trouble, is repaid by least plea¬ 
sure, we should unhesitatingly say, 
l)octry." Now a critic, whose sym¬ 
pathy is so cold towards the " di- 
vinest of all arts," is totally unqua¬ 
lified, by his disjfosition, to appreciate 
a poem, or to enter into the extasies 
of a poet. "The poet's eye in a 
fine phrensy rolling,” must appear 
to him an exhibition only proper to 
the cells of Bedlam. A competent 
critic of poetry must partake the en¬ 
thusiasm of the poet. 

But if this Literary Gazette critic 
has no sympathy for poetry in gene¬ 
ral, much less has he for religious 
poetry in particular. We have heard 
several clergymen express their ad¬ 
miration of those paraphrases from 
the psalms, which occur in two or 
three places of The Descent into 
Hell. In general, the metrical ver¬ 
sions of scripture passages smooth 
away all the beauty of the original. 
In this poem, wherever they are in¬ 
troduced, they are presented (by vir¬ 
tue of the poet’s great skill) in un¬ 
abated majesty, and without the loss 
of a single image. This the said 
critic looks upon as a " business-like 
and technical appropriation of words 
the most sacred.” But in this he is 
only censuring a reflection of his own 
habits. He can only look upon a 
poem as something by which money 
is expected to be made, and which is 
hurried off the ^V'vil as quickly as 
possible for that only purpose. The 
author of The. Descent info Hell 
deems higher of the heavenly muse. 
His poem was composed slowly, in 
moments o^inspiration, and upon 
the principl^hich has been express¬ 
ed in the critique on Klopstock's 
Odes :* 

“ Klopstock looked on the art which he 
had adopted as one of sacred origiu, and 
appears, with a truly Miltonic spirit, to 
have cultivated his faculties as a religious 
duty. Poetry he made the business of his 
life, and was not ashamed of it indeed, 


he was anxious, at the outset of his career, 
to make it, if possible, his only business; 
and this is the true secret of excelMice in 
a poet Ho loved his art—lor itself alone. 
He valued it not for any extrinsic reward, 
(if we except the sublime recompence of 
love and friendship, which, however, are 
not external guerdons, but matters of the 
I heart within,) but for the personal satis¬ 
faction which it was capable of affording to 
his own mind and feelings—for tlie honour 
which it could procure him from the great 
and good; and, above all, for tlie glory 
which would thereby accrue to his country. 

" With no less worthy aims than these, 
should the poet, who is solicitolw of ge¬ 
nuine happiness, adopt the practice of the 
divinest of sill arts ? To give breath to 
that aspiration after those purer, lovelier, 
mightier, and sublime attributes of being, 
of wliich Ae germs are enfolded in the 
energies of this present life—to dcvelope 
the ]>rocPsses of nature, and the antagonism 
of spirit, and to manifest those powers of 
gi'owth and perfectibility, which are the 
instincts of the human soul, is a task of no 
vulgar attainment, and not at all to be 
reached by one who woulil make a trade 
of his inspiration, and set liis feelings up 
to sale. In success from these sources of 
woildly prosperity, he may be disappoint¬ 
ed ; but the gemius which looks to tlic 
more cert.-iiii sources of success—in the in¬ 
creasing life ofthe eternal soul, the awaken¬ 
ed and ever more awakening might of the 
indefatigable imagination, the heightened 
and ever more majestic stature of the im¬ 
mortal mind—shall find it* feward, m its 
own progression, in its union >^th iiniver • 
sal being, its sympathy with unearthly in¬ 
telligence, and its anticipation of those ex¬ 
celling stales of power anu Ttlory^ and 
beauty and blessedness, whereof the pro¬ 
mise is the food of ikith, which .arc them¬ 
selves the objects of hope, and shall only 
be realized in the full development of the 
energies and activities of imperishable love.” 

m 

This gentleman’s poem has been 
of a quality to try the skill of those 
criticasters who pretend to know 
something of religious p'oetry. They 
have been found as incapable of re¬ 
viewing it, as they would have been 
of writing a tolerable critique on the 
Divina Comedia or the Paradise Lost. 
To the proper appreciation of rdigi- 
ous poetry, it is expedient that the 
critic should understa'nd theology.— 
This it would appear is an attainment 
beyond tlve grasp of modern critics, 
l^e doctrine of T/ie Descent into 
Hell is a controverted one, and even 
the better order of critics have been 
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found nt fault In tba discussion. Those 
who praised the poetry condemned 
the Boctriiiei, and some condemned 
both on account of the last. With 
such nothing could be more extrava¬ 
gant than the defence of such a tenet. 
ITic author quoted Bishop Horsley's 
authority, but in vain ; Dr. Parr has 
been quoted in opposition. Let us 
try the question a little. 

Dr. Parr was a learned man.— 
Granted; but his mind was secta¬ 
rian and not catholic, and he loved 
to differ, as far as he might, from 
those articles of religion to which 
he had sworn his assent. The doc¬ 
tor's sermon on this subject, how¬ 
ever, happens not to be learned, but 
ignorant, and'is, over and above, 
a mass of error and absurdity. And 
more ignorant of the subject, if pos¬ 
sible, ^an he, must that critic have 
been who set his authority in oppo¬ 
sition to Horsley's. They are not 
in opposition—Horsley begiqs the 
subject where Parr ends it. Parr 
saw as much of the truth, as a ra¬ 
dically sectarian mind could, in an 
entire ignorance of the matter in 
dispute, be reasonably expected to 
see. His argument is, in fact, di¬ 
rected against the vulgar notion that 
the hell into which Christ descended 
was the place of torments. So far 
Horcley arid the poet agree with 
him. But, in order to get rid of 
this vulgar notion, Parr adopts the 
interpretation of a Mr. Pyle, and 
witii him proceeds to interpolate and 
garble the scripture text. He trans¬ 
lates it thus—" Christ being put to 
death in the flesh, but restored to 
life, (or made alive,) by the spirit, by 
which also he went and preached to 
the spirits mw in prfeon, who for¬ 
merly disbelieved," &c. The little 
word now, and the phrase " made 
alive,** is, according to Pyle and 
Parr, to transfer ^e agent from 
Christ to Noahfor, says he, it was 
not Christ persoxially who preached, 
but the spirit. Christ by the spirit 
probed in the person of Noah, to 
the contennvfrfi^cs of that patriarch, 
not in he^ nor during the three 
days when Christ lay in the grave, 
but in the country, and during the 
time, in which Noah lived. So says 
Parr; but not "so St. Peter. He 
says not, according to this transla¬ 
tion even, that Noah preached by 
the spirit, but Christ; not that he 


preached to the contemporaries of 
Noah in this life, but to the spirita; 
and if he preached to spirits he must 
himself have preached as a spirit, 
and not in the body. Such is the 
direct meaning of the words. This 
translation, however, cannot be ad¬ 
mitted. " The words ’ jieah’ and 
‘ apirit* in the original," (as Bishop 
Horsley correctly remarks,) " stand 
without any preposition ,in that case 
which, in the Greek language, with¬ 
out any preposition, is the case 
either of the cause or instrument by 
which—of the time when—of the 
place where—of the part in which— 
of the manner how, or of the respect 
in which, according to the exigence 
of the context; and. to any one who 
will consider the original with cri¬ 
tical accuracy, it will be obvious, 
from the perfect antithesis of these 
two clauses concerning flesh and 
spirit, that if the word ' apirit* de¬ 
note the active cause by which Christ 
was restored to life, which must be 
supposed by them who understand 
the word of the Holy Ghost, the 
word ‘Jieah* must equally denote the 
active cause by which he was put to 
death, which, therefore, must have 
been the flesh of his own body—an 
interpretation too manifestly absurd 
to be admitted. But if the word 
‘Jieah* denote, as it most evidently 
does, the part in which death took 
efl^get upon him, ‘ ajtirit* must de¬ 
note the part in which life was pre¬ 
served in him, *. e. his own soul; 
and the word ‘ quickened’ is often 
applied to signify, not the resuscita¬ 
tion of life extinguished, but the 
preservation and continuance of life 
subsisting. The exact rendering, 
therefore, of the apostle's words 
would be,' being put to death in the 
flesh, but quick in the spirit,' i. e. 
surviving in his soul the stroke of 
death which his body had sustained; 

‘ by which,' or rather * in which,' 
that is, in which surviving soul, he 
went and preached tcAhe souls of 
men in prison or in safe keeping." 

To these remarks of Horsley's 
no real objection can be taken by 
any scholar. Dr. Parr, after thus 
floundering on in error and mis¬ 
translation, besides making some per¬ 
fectly gratuitous assertions relative 
to what is and is not contained in 
the scriptures, and a needless enquiry 
as to the when and the where of 
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may, ia his own mind, think that it 
might be justifiably enforced. Add 
to this the fact, that a second notice 
of Satan appeared, while The De¬ 
scent into Hell was waiting for re- 
viewal. 

The fact is, that the success of one 
poetaster in this line has encouraged 
many in pursuit of the same phantom 
of air; which would scarcely be worth 
their pursuit, if they knew how soon 
and surely it must vanish utterly. 
But this IS one bad consequence of 
the pretended guides of public opinion 
misleading public taste. Every great 
poet, it is well known, has to create 
a taste for the appreciation of his 
works—And why ?~becau8e the pub¬ 
lic, as a public, has no taste previous 
to the poet's creation, for any thing 
really original. And a taste for such 
always wins its way slowly though 
surely ; and it is the part of a good 
critic to direct it in the due appre¬ 
ciation of a new star whenever it 
appears in the heaven of invention. 
TThe critic will find it always more 
difficult, in the first instance, to guide 
it in the admiration of excellence 
than of mediocrity ; because the 
many are, and must be, of the me¬ 
diocre rank, and some below it. A 
good instance, on a small scale, has 
lately occurred to our notice, of the 
way in which public opinion may be 
led, and how readily it concurs with 
inferior minds in the acceptation of 
the value of a thing; and how pre¬ 
cipitately it hastes to the exercise 
of that prerogative, which Ben Jon- 
son • well observed, " the vulgar 
have, to lose their judgment, and 
like that which is naught.” A cer¬ 
tain workhouse keeper at-, at 

a time, when the late Mr. Canning 
was afflicted wi^.h rheumatism, out 
of the abundance of his affection for 
his Majesty’s minister, inclosed to 
him, by letter, a recipe for its cure. 
His Majesty's minister of course, as 
his Majesty's ministers are wont to 
do, retunira an answer of thanks for 
the attention shewn to him by one 
of his Majesty's subjects. This same 
subject immediately hastes with the 
important intelligence to the village 
apothecary, who smiles at the man’s 
infatuation. The thing, however, is 
spoken of at parish committees, and 
a belief very readily obtains that the 
premier hail received great benefit 
from the said recipe, which accord- 
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ingly gets circulated to a great extent. 
Let It not be thought ^at the lower 
orders constituted alone the *cla8s 
that was so easily humbugged into a 
good opinion of a recipe which may 
be found in any book of farriery, and 
none of the best either—^No; the 
gentry of the village were the chief 
patrons of the quack mixture; and 
we are informed by the apothecary, 
that he annually makes up hundreds 
of prescriptions, and obtains consi¬ 
derable profit from Canning’s embro¬ 
cation for the rheumatism. Something 
like this quackery was practised in 
the dedication of The Omnipresence 
to the Bishop of London, whose good 
opinion the public misdeemed they 
were but partaking in their too con¬ 
fiding admiration of that very jyune 
production. 

But it is not to carp at the con¬ 
duct either of Mr. Robert Montgo¬ 
mery or his critics, that this letter is 
written ; but to prevent a very seri¬ 
ous mischief to literature, by the dis¬ 
semination of an injurious principle. 
'The lAterary Gazette observes that 
" poetry, and the love of poetry, al¬ 
ways have existed, and always will 
exist. The noble band of poets that 
have lately enriched our literature, 
have far from satiated the appetite 
they did so much towatiis creating: 
but they have refined taSte to a degree 
of luxury, and the spirit 6f the lyrfe 
now walks abroad in company with 
the strictest criticism.” ISis^dially do 
we concur in the sentimenf flf the 
luxurious refinement of poetical taste; 
but we dispute the position that 
criticism has made equal advances. 
Criticism has been little better hither¬ 
to than the expression of personal 
pique—or caprice. It has been 
grounded in no principles—guided by 
no reason. But criticism must im¬ 
prove with the refinement of poetry 
and the improvement of the age. 
Such criticism as we have animad¬ 
verted upon might have done ” fifty 
years ago;” ” that time is past”— 
something more sterling, more ho¬ 
nest, more rational, i^ow demand¬ 
ed by intelligent rea&rs. And so 
the critic will find in the long run, 
and we heartily hope and verily be¬ 
lieve that this our Magazine will ma¬ 
terially contribute to that refinement 
and improvement in the spirit and 
conduct of criticism, which is "so 
devoutly to be wished.” 
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Now it is inconsistent with the 
history of literature, that any of its 
brai^ches should be detached from the 
service of religion. The oldest lite¬ 
rature which we have, is in the Bible. 
" The human heart,” it is said, “will 
always ask some higher expression 
for its feelings and imaginations, 
than the common language of life.” 
Literature is this same higher expres¬ 
sion ; but of all the branches of lite¬ 
rature, the poetical is the highest 
ppression of the feelings and the 
imagination. The oldestpoetry which 
we have is in the Bible. Poetry is 
the most ancient form of literature, 
and religion is the most ancient form 
of poetry. For what is tlie sublimeat 
poetry, says a foreign reviewer, but 
religion, the truths of which, in all 
ages and countries it has been its office 
to represent and embody in expressive 
symbols r And religion itself, though 
infinitely higher than poetry, by rea¬ 
son of its purity, and still more dif¬ 
ferenced from jihilosophy, as being 
itself the very principle of life, can 
only be suitably cxhiliiteil in those 
magnificent forms, by whicli it is the 
business of imagination to express, 
however mythically, the otherwise 
incommunicable ideas indelibly im¬ 
pressed on the human mind, by the 
hand of its,omnipotent Creator. 

V ’Twas Gold himself that first tuned every 
tongue, 

And gratefully of him alone they sung,” 

Hen«o -Liie earliest poetry jf which 
wc have any record treats of theo- 
gony and cosmogony—^the generation 
of the Gods and the creation of heaven 
and earth, furnish the sublime argu¬ 
ments ftf the earliest bards. And it 
is remarkable, that wHbrever litera¬ 
ture has been revived after a long pe¬ 
riod of seeming death, its revival has 
been owing to an under-current of 
religious reformation, which was 
seeking for its appropriate expression. 
What has the literature of our own 
country not owed to the Reformation? 
And ^hen did the poetic genius of 
England assimie an erect attitude, 
but at the jl^orraation? Whence 
originated our national drama, but in 
the religious mysteries and moralities ? 
And when did our national poetry 
arrive at its highest elevation, but -at 
the Revolution, (a religious one) when 
the same spirit inspired the divine 
Milton, which of old inspired 


“ That shepherd,« who first taught the 
chosen seed, 

In the beginning, how the heavens and 
earth 

Rose out of chaos ?” 

History then establishes the connex¬ 
ion between religion and literature 
in general, and poetry in particular. 
Why, then, should the modern poet 
be debarred the use of his Bible, and 
the profound mysteries of faith ? Is 
" a business-like and teclinical appro¬ 
priation of words the most sacred,” 
only proper to the author of The Om¬ 
nipresence of the Deity, and Satan; 
and arc all other poets to be debarred 
from the treasures of holy writ, that 
he alone may make his way in the 
world, by profaning the word of God 
in the concoction of poems, which 
are literally not written, l)ut scrib¬ 
bled, with a rapidity which shews 
the little regard the poet felt for his 
theme ? > 

We have said above that his per¬ 
nicious example 1ms had many fol¬ 
lowers. Let us, however, not be 
mistaken—we must except from this 
censure The Descent info Hell, for 
wc have reason to know that that 
poem was commenced long before the 
autlior was conscious that Mr. Ro¬ 
bert Montgomery had a being. In¬ 
deed, it will be readily conceived that 
a poem on such a subject, so elabo¬ 
rately composed, and in so difficult 
a style of versification, could not be 
written in a moment. In fact, it 
was owing to the admiration ex¬ 
pressed of the poem while in its ma¬ 
nuscript state by the highest literary 
authorities, that its author Las at¬ 
tained so respectable a rank and sta¬ 
tion in the literary world, as that 
which he now haj)pily enjoys. TTiese 
authorities, high astthey were, men¬ 
tioned the poem in the same sentence 
with the Paradise Lost of Milton, and 
the Divine Comedy of Dante. We are 
quite sure that they never would, for 
an instant, have thought of placing 
in juxta-position with tbetie immortal 
names the author of ” Satan.” 

This excellent writer it has, how¬ 
ever, been alleged, only followed in 
the wake of his Satanic laureateship's 
pestilent example. This circum¬ 
stance, however, has only shewn the 
imbecility of these critics, and by 
what mere chaticcs their judgment is 
guided. One of these gentrj', in the 
Monthly Review, takes up the cry 
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which he was far ftmn commencing, 
against poor Mr. Robert Montgo¬ 
mery. This wiseacre is amere "word- 
catcher, and lives on syllables," and 
mnch wants you, Mr. Edward Clark¬ 
son, to set him right in this affair. 
He particularly objects to a phrase 
" trumpet-gleam,” which he calls 
"gleam of a trumpet’s blast.” Now 
the latter expression would have been 
sheer nonsense—not so the former— 
though it is too bold an expression 
to occur in the third page of a poem, 
and on this account objectionable. 
It means in this place a revelation 
made a.s with the sound of a trumpet; 
an object of sight is substituted for 
one of the ear. A similar licence 
Byron took in the celebrated line— 

“ The mind—the miiKie breathing from the 
face.” 

And Mr. F. Howard, the artist, in 
the last exhibition at Somerset House, 
made a similar attempt in painting. 
He endeavoured to excite by the eye 
tlie same ideas as those excited by 
the ear in music. The subject he 
chose was Weber’s overture to "Obc- 
rou.” Any rellection of this sort was 
not likely, however, to suggest itself 
to a ciiticiser of this calibre. It is, 
however, by these little tricks that 
such persons ermtiive to assume cri¬ 
tical airs, to which they arc not at 
all entitled. This man’s ignorance, 
however, is as great as his audacity. 
He affects to doubt of the piety of 
an author, who, in proposing the 
subject of his {loeiii, (" Hell and 
Messiah,”) placed hell in juxta-posi- 
tion with the Messiah, and, of the 
two, gives the priority in place to the 
former. Tliis gentleman evidently 
was not aware that Virgil’s ^Eneid, 
in imitation of Homer’s Odyascy, 
commenced in th? same way— 

“ Aima vij-umque.” 

Anns and.the man. 

That Tasso’s " Jerusalem Delivered” 


begins in a similar manner ; and that 
therefore such an order of wonts has 
precedent and propriety in itf fa¬ 
vour, and is no evidence of impiety. 
After such a display of ignorance, 
tliere is no room to wonder that 
the same reviewer should mark out 
" the prologue of death” for repro- 
' batiu 1 , which, to borrow the words 
of the excellent critic in the Atlas, 
is characterized by a "fine vein of 
bold expression, and a powerful 
grasp of the dire accompaniments, 
and attributes, and images th n.| mak e 
up the figure of doom.”* How is it, 
Mr. Edward Clarkson, that critics 
are found to differ in this extraordi¬ 
nary manner ? Perhap.s, tliiy never 
read the book. Onij' the first few 
pages are quoted )>y this respectable 
reviewer, j>cobably all he perused. 
This series of the Moirthly Reftiew is 
called an im|)rove«l one. In what 
respect? Who the editor is, we know 
not. The Rev. 11. Steblring once 
acted in that ca|)acity, but we under- 
stanrl it has long been out of his cus¬ 
tody, and has now' fallen into hands 
iurom|)eteut enough. 

Such being the connexion betw'cen 
poetry and religion, as is asserted Iry 
jihilosophy, and confirmed by his¬ 
tory, instead of the religious merit 
being deducted from the poetical, it 
ought in fact to be added—lirr the 
more religious, the more* poetical* 
TTiis may appear to some a para¬ 
doxical assertimi, but not so 

appear to those wrho know^imvto 
estimate the merits of Milton and 
Dante. What constitutes the sub¬ 
limity of Paradise Lost ? What, but 
its religion ! What constitutes its 
beauty? What, but its religion? What 
places it abovb all epics, and gives it 
an universal interest ? What, but its 
religion ! It is, however, the fashion 
of the Literary Gazettes of the pre¬ 
sent day, to speak with contempt of 
" a Miltonic taste,”f Shade of the 


* This same passage is quoted hi the Belle As.sembli'e, which remarks that, in their 
extract, “ a gigantic power and grasp of mind will at once be perceived; and, wliafis re¬ 
markable—notwithstanding the occasional affectation of ob,soIete words gpd phrases—the 
language has been subjected to a high and most elaborate polish. Here is wonderful 
condensation of thought, vigour of expression, vividness, splendour and magnificence of 
imagery. The inversions are, in many instances, violent; yet, violent as tlicy are, they 
arc often strikingly happy and cftective; instance the expression, “ With a red eye and 
fiery!” WJiat would this have been wortli, bad the poet contented himself by saying 
With a red and fiery eye ?”—Belle Assemhiee for June. 

t All that the Literary Ga::etie deems it worth while to state of “ The Descent into 
Hell,” is “we recommend 'I'lir Descent into Hell to those readers of Miltonic taste, tcho 
may like to follow thrmiish the mysteries of time and spare,” (!!!) 
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iniunortal Milton 1 could one of those 

“ Who ipeak the toiig:ue 
Which Shakspeare spoke—the faith and 
morals hold, 

Which Milton held—” 

venture on the iniquity of such con¬ 
tempt ? But he never felt the religion 
of Milton, or the nature of Shak-* 
speare, who dared impiety so abomi¬ 
nable.' He must have been one of 
those whom Dr. Johnson described 
as "forsaking their master, and seck- 
ir>g their companions”—and their 
companions arc such as Mr. Robert 
Montgomery!—^Who shall bid them 
God speed? 

Such as the prot^g ^—such is the 
patron! The patronage of such an 
one invalidates the judgment of the 
patron on all question^ of poetical 
merit;ji It has been asked, what Mr. 
Robert Montgomery's patron means 
by the word genius —a word so fre¬ 
quently employed in the Literary Ga¬ 
zette? We need not define it now, 
having defined it sufficiently, and dis¬ 
serted on it at large in the first 
number of this Magazine. The rea¬ 
son for which essay w'as neither 
more nor less than this, that we 
wished to establish the principles of 
poetical criticism before we pro¬ 
ceeded to the practice. By the Li¬ 
terary Gazette, however, something 
.very different from our meaning is 
intended. It appears that it signifies 
something that is opposed to Learn¬ 
ing. Vir. Robert Montgomery has 
genius, because he is uninformed— 
and it is so wonderful that an un¬ 
educated man should write bombastic 
verses. Other writers are informed 
of mc^dels, and their knowledge of 
such models is discoverable in their 
poems. This was the case with Vir¬ 
gil—this was the case with Tasso— 
this was the case with Milton. Was 
their genius, therefore, less ? Nay, 
but are they not held as models in 
their turn ? and are they a whit, pro¬ 
perly considered, less. original than 
theiPgreat prototypes ? Uneducated 
men of genius have, indeed, in popu¬ 
lar estimation, great advantages over 
their better iiistructed brethren. The 
originality of their genius is, by the 
vulgar, more readily admitted. Tliey 
readily believe that nature works in 
him who is apparently de.stitute of 
all the resources of art. 'flie writer, 
on the contrary, who has received a 


regular educatioiu cannot claim this 
merit with equal success. He, more¬ 
over, feels an habitual reverence for 
the names of old, and having been 
taught to vail his genius at the altar 
of " hoar antiquity,” he directs its 
exertions according to authority and 
example. He is induced partiidljr to 
sacrifice the ambition for origina¬ 
lity to the restraints of precedent. 
The example of Milton proves that 
to an author of genius these re¬ 
straints are rather beneficial than in¬ 
jurious. Yet, perhaps, Milton will 
never obtain that reputation for ori¬ 
ginality which Shakspeare has all 
along possessed, Milton, indeed, has 
been described as a writer of centos, 
and few readers would think of ele¬ 
vating him above Hctser on the score 
of originality. Yet, we we free to 
confess, that be is as much entitled 
as Shakspeare himself, on account of 
his originality, to our admiration and 
homage. 

" 'Hie Descent into Hell" is a strik¬ 
ingly original poem. Equally ori¬ 
ginal is it in conception and con¬ 
struction ; the measure, also, in which 
it is written, is, it may be almost said, 
untried in the English language, and 
never before has been so well ma¬ 
naged. Yet, notwithstanding that 
the verse of Dante is adopted, so 
careful has the poet been to avoid 
the charge of servile imitation, that he 
has rejected his style. We our¬ 
selves objected this to him as a fault. 
Wc blamed him for linking the gran¬ 
diloquence of Milton to the rhymes 
of Dante. But though, like Milton’s, 
the poet’s style be grandiloquent— 
yet it is far from the same sort of 
style as Milton’s—the grandiloquence 
is of another kind. Milton's style is 
made up of ciassiq allusions, episo¬ 
dical similes, and learned technicali¬ 
ties. There is little of this in the 
recent poem. Its allusions are, as 
they ought to be, to the Sacred Scrip¬ 
tures, its similes are few, of techni¬ 
calities it has none. It is true, that 
vhen the poet undertakes the sub¬ 
lime task of depicting the Catholic 
. Church in the Heavenly Jerusalem, 
he introduces the sages of the days 
of old, and of classic countries; but 
he is careful to give a Christian 
meaning to every allusion, and to 
explain the type by reference to the 
antitype—the infanc^r of time by its 
fulness and maturity in a more per- 
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9TB1CTCRBS ON ART AND BXH1BIT10NS. 


If talking about art, artists, and 
exhibitions, may be taken as proof 
presumptive of real taste and unaf¬ 
fected admiration, the line arts have 
no reason to complain of public 
apathy and neglect in this country. 
It is, in good truth, the fashion to 
discourse of such matters—although 
not always intelligibly or intellectu¬ 
ally—^to talk of liberal patronage on 
the one hand, and of evident progress 
on the other. In spite, however, 
both of this apparent regard for art, 
and of the advancement, such as it 
is, that it has actually made, there 
is little of real feeling, still less of po¬ 
pular sympathy for that quality of it, 
which alone can establish for us a 
perdurable fame among the nations 
of the earth; for unwelcome as such 
a truth may be, especially to those 
who would fain have the reverse be¬ 
lieved, the improvement to which we 
allude is merely mechanical, or at the 
best conhned to those lower branches 
of painting, which are to the higher 
what prose is to poetry: the two re¬ 
gions arc disparted from each other 
by a gulf, and have nothing in com¬ 
mon, save the atmosphere which em¬ 
braces them. ITiat we have attained 
to a certain tact and cleverness can¬ 
not be disputed: in every walk of 
the profession, we have clever men, 
persons whose dexterity passes off, 
for a time at least, as actual power; 
while of routine elegance and bor¬ 
rowed taste, there is assuredly quite 
as much as is desirable. Yet this is, 
in our opinion, very far from being a 
subject for gratulation, as it rather 
indicates that we have reached that 
pitch of well-trained mediocrity, 
which is of all things the most fatal 
obstacle to farther improvement, un¬ 
less we have the courage to retrace 
our steps, and, like prudent generals, 
abandon a post that cannot be retain¬ 
ed without sacridcihg more impoi-tant 
aims. Now, it is one disadvantage 
of this same mediocrity, that it ren¬ 
ders ua most complacently satisfied 
with our own petty achievements, and 
so contracts our ideas, that we abso¬ 


lutely mistake our own little trim do¬ 
main for the universe of art. We 
put ourselves on a tread-mill, and 
then, because we are always in mo- 
itipn, imagine that we are making a 
rapid juogress; or, we might not un¬ 
aptly be compared to a man, who, 
because he should have paced back¬ 
wards and forwards between four 
walls, as many steps as would mea¬ 
sure the equator, should deem tlnrtilb 
had effected as much as if he had ac¬ 
tually circumnavigated the globe. In 
short we have advanced to a striking 
point—to a very unfortunatepoMsosj- 
norum. W^e have the surface of art, 
—not that “ which passetli show,” in 
many instances the mere uphijlstery 
work, which is certainly well enough 
in its proper place, and so long as it 
continues in fashion ; but its mode is 
transitory, and it soon becomes a bye- 
word, and reproach. Greatly do 
we lack of those noble imaginings, 
whose outward beauty is their mean¬ 
est merit; and which reveal, by means 
of the shapes of this visible world, 
some glimpses of the invisible realms 
of intelligence. 

This will of course be contradicted 
and set down as a base a^spersion, by 
all young ladies who have receivefl in¬ 
structions in drawing, wfio make 
sketches for albums, and who paint 
fire-screens. Of a certainty} Vip, will 
it be denied by that numerous class 
of easy, unsuspecting people, who are 
seized with an extasy of wonder at 
the embellishments of Annuals, which 
they laud as the ne-plm-ultra of gra¬ 
phic excellence,; at the same time 
predicting the immense benefit that 
its professors will derive from the 
new school of art. Now far be it 
from us to object to such innocent 
amusements, as oriental tinting, or 
Poonah painting, sketching from— 
generally indeed very far from —na¬ 
ture, and depicting shells and flowers; 
provided we ourselves be never called 
upon to criticise, that is to compli¬ 
ment the splendid albums and scrap¬ 
books,* in which productions of this 
sort are carefully treasured up ; thus 


• As soon as our legislators shall have settled the affoirs of Greece, we trust, that be¬ 
fore they proceed to discuss the Moor question, and our interests in that quarter, they 
will pass sonic act to abate the cryin-' and intolerable nuisancj of the said Albums and 
scrap-books. Let it, for instanc”, be a misdemeanour and assault for any young lady to 
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reversing the ancient mythos of the 
Hcjjperian gardens, for there golden 
fruit was guarded by dragons, while 
here the vilest rubbish is fretjuently 
hoarded up by blooming riymphs and 
angels ; terrestrial it is true, yet very 
passable angels nevertheless. To 
speak, however, with less flippancy** 
and in sober earnestness, we must say 
that tlie present system of drilling 
every girl whose parents can aflbrd 
to pay for tlie visits of a drawing- 
master, into a machine for colouring 
board, and manufacturing 
card racks, has no other than the 
negative merit of affording innocent 
occupation, and so far, it may be, of 
keeping them out of “ harm’s way 
but with regard to real taste, and the 
cultivation of the faculties, it eflccts, 
in the generality of cases, absolutely 
nothing; we might rather aver that 
it lowers the taste, and deadens the 
perception of real excellence, substi¬ 
tuting the spurious for the genuine in 
art, and farnilia^i^ing wjth the trivial 
and paltry. 

As little ran w'e concur with those 
who, it should seem, would fain ex¬ 
alt the certainly pretty and graceful 
embellishments of Annuals into works 
of real moment; not but that we 
admit many of these productions of 
the graver ^to be beautilul; elegant, 
yet' still trifles ; eminently prai.se- 
worthy ‘if estimated with reference 
to their oyn class, but utterly inca¬ 
pableo^supplying the place of no¬ 
bler TOorts of the pencil. They may 
be said to constitute a little boudoir 
school, which, should it not be suf¬ 
fered to interfere, as there is some 
dangpr of its .doing, with the more 
manly styles of art, may be to¬ 
lerated as harmless—perhaps com¬ 
mended as u-seful. It will of course 
be thought that w'e estimate size 
above quality, sentiment, and expres¬ 
sion : let us not be misconceived ; 
we are not so absurd as to prefer a 
colossal daub to an exquisitely finish¬ 
ed ^d finely touched^ cabinet piece ; 
we merely contend that, admirable 
as a work upon the latter scale may 
be, it cannot affect the mind like one 


whose very size bespeaks power; 
that is, supposing each to be exe¬ 
cuted with equal ability in other re¬ 
spects; else, mere magnitude will 
operate inversely; and it is certainly 
the lesser evil of the two to have 
noble ideas upon a petty scale, than 
gigantic trivialities. Noble ideas, 
however, cannot be adequately ex¬ 
pressed to the eye without physical 
magnitude: diminished to the size of 
an emmet, the figure of an elephant 
might convey a notion of the pro¬ 
portions and form of the latter ani¬ 
mal—but what impression would it 
make on the beholder ? None; it 
would be a mere .symbol, which the 
sfiectator must first magnify and ex¬ 
pand by an effort of his own imagi¬ 
nation, before he could conceive the 
enormous bulk of such a fleshy moun¬ 
tain. We admit that it is by no 
means impossible for an able artist 
to accomplish much in a [letty space— 
as for instance was done by Callot; 
but in such cases the objects may be 
rather said to be suggested and hint¬ 
ed at, than to be delineated—to be 
sketches for the fancy to work on 
and shape out, than to be the per¬ 
fected forms of the artist’s own ima¬ 
gination ; and, while the latter ac¬ 
quire a species of actual existence, 
the former resemble the shadowy 
images of a dream; in short, the 
difference between the two may be 
compared to that between the oppo¬ 
site states of sleeping and waking. 
In corroboration of our opinion we 
may observe that, unless there be 
sufficient physical extent of surface 
in the objects, however clear be the 
ideas excited by the representation, 
the eye itself, as a bodily organ, will 
not receive a due impression, any 
more than the eai would be affected 
by one or two musical notes. There 
are, to be sure, extreme cases of both 
kinds, where diminutive objects, or 
single sounds, may excite far stronger 
emotion than would be occasioned 
by a much greater external impres¬ 
sion on the respective organs; yet, 
as the effect here is chiefly to be at¬ 
tributed to other influences, such 


attack an innocent visitor with any book, paper, or drawing of this description; thereby 
maliciously insdgating him or her to a breach of veracity, (vulgarly a lie); and be it further 
enacted, that every papa or mama aiding and abetting in such attack, be considered a.s a 
sorius c» minis. We have no doubt but that a conscientious jury would generally allow 
heavy damages in actions of this kind. Our legal friends, particularly those who happen 
to be briefless, will of course approve of our suggestion. 
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anomalies do not overturn the gene¬ 
ral theory. Grandeur of conception 
and sentiment there, undoubtedly, 
may be, independently of actual mag¬ 
nitude ; but the latter is necessaiy to 
excite the corporeal organ of vision, 
in order that it may transmit them 
vividly and impressively to the mind. 
We doubt whether any one could ex¬ 
ist on the extract of roost beef, even 
could the art of Ude concentrate the 
essence of an entire sirloin in a wa¬ 
fer ; there must be something to fili, 
to expand, and to satisfy, as well as 
to nourish ; and as with the bodily, 
so fares it also with the mental 
powers. If a growing taste for the 
peiile —for mere graphic bijouterie — 
be injurious, in a general point of 
view, its influence upon artists them¬ 
selves is particularly so, inasmuch 
as it inevitably tends to contract 
their minds, to enervate their style, 
lo render them content with what is 
pretty, when they should aspire to 
what is dignified. He of Urbino 
might probably have immortalized 
himself had he painted only easel- 
pieces ; and Spenser, Shakspeare, and 
Milton might still have lived in li¬ 
terary history had they no other title 
to fame than their sonnets; but 
wmuld such productions have dis¬ 
played to the world, in all their ful¬ 
ness, the intellectual glory, the men¬ 
tal energy of the divine artist, and 
the illustrious poets ? One good son¬ 
net is, we grant, a better passjiort to 
reputation than half a dozen liinilier- 
ing epics; Zappi, for example, has 
achieved as much for himself by his 
fourteen lines on the Moses of Mi¬ 
chael Angelo, as Trissino by his 
twenty-seven book.s of the Italia Li- 
berata; but an entire nation of son¬ 
neteers must be content with their 
own admiration—by the rest of the 
world they would be regarded as 
literary pigmies. 

Now, by far too much of a stunted, 
dwarfish taste—as exhibited in the 
minute magnificence of the Annuals— 
seems to be growing up among us; 
and unless it be counteracted, we are 
in a fair way of becoming a myopical, 
microscopical race, of most Lillipu¬ 
tian vision and intellect. Some of 
these performances are certainly ad¬ 
mirable in their way, but still let 
those concerned in them talk as gran¬ 
diloquently as they please, it is not 
the way to promote the real interests 


of art; for upon the whole we are 
losers to a considerable extent. In 
such matters we ought to reverse *the 
thrifty housewife maxim, since it is 
the pounds that must be taken care 
of, while the pence will take sufficient 
care of themselves, 'fhe minor de¬ 
partments of graphic art may be safely 
left to fraders, to the patronage of 
newspaper puff, and the sugary no¬ 
tices of critics, mollified into com¬ 
placency by the sight of tomes bound 
in crimson silk and gold; it is the 
loftier and nobler styles that 
protection and encouragement. For 
our own part, wc should hardly have 
thought it worth while to say so 
much on such a subject, were it not 
that it has teen magnified into im¬ 
portance by some of the editors of 
this butterfly race, who boast of em¬ 
ploying first rate artists, and giving 
to the public chefs d’eruvre of talent. 
This is really offensive, and not a 
little ominous withal; for if wc take 
these people at their word, they are 
the men who are henceforth to direct 
influentially the course of painting in 
this country, and their pretty prints 
are to be considered as representing 
the best talent of the English school. 
The conceit and arrogance of all this 
is intolerable, still, were it no more 
than a vain fond conceit jn them, 
they might indulge in it undistuibed 
by us; but unfortunately they are 
likely to exert a pernicious influence, 
for many—some too who ^n^uld be 
above it—will condescend to pi?tnt 
down to the requisite degree of namby- 
pamby prettiness; and will select such 
nice milk-and-water subjects as are 
likely to prove saleable articleg in 
such a market. ,Art, which. Heaven 
knows, is puny enough here already, 
and requires to have its constitution 
braced and invigorated by tonics, 
stands a fair chance of being put 
upon a diet of pap and water gruel, 
and taught to assume all the pretty 
little airs of a boarding-school miss. 

We are far from wishing to pro¬ 
scribe works of this kind; they arc 
for the most part really beautiful, 
and, considered as book-plates, have 
great claims to admiration; nor do 
we deny that they arc well calculated 
to inspire n taste for the fine arts, 
where there would otherwise be none. 
Very much, however, do we question, 
whether the taste thus form^ would 
have any other value beyond that of 
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affordii^ an nnobjectionable amuse¬ 
ment : it, most assuredly, would not 
tend to invigorate the tone of art, or 
stimulate to undertakings that call 
forth the higher powers of the mind, 
and in return, afford exercise both ttf 
the feelings and the intellect. 

In our age and country, art bar 
too grovelling and mercantile a spirit; 
it keeps its ledgers, its debtor and 
creditor account, and smacks of the 
counting-house. By the generality 
of men it is considered but as one of 
*tm#^ays of money-getting; reputa¬ 
tion is desirable enough for many 
reasons, one of which is, that it helps 
to more money-making; but hard 
cash is better than post-obit bills on 
fame. This virtua post nummoa prin¬ 
ciple is a moral hysteron-proteron, 
creating ambiguity and perplexity 
where all should be ingenuousness 
and deep sincerity. An artist with 
the soul of a stock-jobber or a Jew 
clothes-man, is a monster; the out¬ 
ward man indeed may paint, may 
drudge, and even work himself into 
an R.A., but his mind will have no 
more share in the operation, than if 
he were engaged in any other me¬ 
chanical employment. We would 
not have artists to be imprudent and 
needy ; indifferent and improvident; 
or asecties or cynics; but we do not 
se«f why they should be a money- 
making''race, or become fine gentle¬ 
men or miserly hunkses. There is a 
goldep./^' literally gold'm medium be- 
tvveen the offensive cynicism of poor 
Barry, and the more despicable mean¬ 
ness of old Nollekens. Let the young 
artist be high-minded—high-souled 
woi^ld perhaps be a better phrase— 
and rigidly prudent,^^for prudence is 
of all' roads the straightest and t&fc; 
shortest to real independence; but 
that point once attained, let him 
neither drudge for wealth, nor trifle 
for a summer reputation, but labour 
earnestly and unremittingly for fame. 

" Quis locus ingenio, 'msi cum se carmine 

„ solo 

Vexant, et dominis Cirrhs Nyseeque fe- 
runtiir 

Pectora nostra, duas non admittenda 
curas 7” 

If on the one hand,' the history of 
art records too many instances of 
reprehensible indiscretion in its fol¬ 
lowers, it likewise records by for too 
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many cases where persons destitute 
of talent have raised themselves to 
unmerited opulence by cunning, ef¬ 
frontery, and servility. Those of the 
latter stamp are at once despicable 
and dangerous; they* infect the at¬ 
mosphere of art with their own reek¬ 
ing pollution, while the Will o' the 
wisp flame kindled from their foul 
miasmata, lures on the needy, the 
grovelling, and the base, to seek the 
same success by the same ignoble 
means. 

Indiscriminating and indiscreet pa¬ 
tronage is little better than positive 
neglect; it bestows on mediocrity 
what ought to be the reward of ge¬ 
nius, thereby pampering it into inso- 
.lence and self-conceit. This, in it¬ 
self, would be of little moment, since 
it matters not whether the parasite 
that basks in the lap of fortune be 
called poet, artist, or any thing else ; 
but the evil influence operates widely 
and permanently : art is deteriorated, 
and public taste corrupted; mecha¬ 
nical dexterity is substituted for 
mind, and skilful tact passes for real 
talent. Now, if we be not mistaken, 
this applies, more than could be 
wished, to the present state of art in 
this country, where it is become a sort 
of matter of fact affair, and treats 
mere matter of fact subjects admi¬ 
rably. In scenes of every-day life 
it is perfectly at home and at ease ; 
when, on the contrary, it tries to be 
poetical, it grows prosy; when it af¬ 
fects to be historical, it is too fre¬ 
quently merely hysterical.* Truth 
of execution is one—truth of senti¬ 
ment and expression another: we 
do not mean that superficial and ob¬ 
vious expression which maybe learned 
technically and by rote, like Le Bran’s 
passions, and of ivhich each guise and 
mode may be inventoried, itemed, and 
labelled;—No; the latter is the result 
of a diligent study of nature, aided by 
sensibility of feeling, and, as he who 
attains it is indebted to no other 
rules than those he has unconsciously 
elaborated in his own mind, so nei¬ 
ther do his works offer any clue by 
which others may retrace, at will, 
all the mazes, and explore all the 
recesses of the labyrinth through 
which he has emerged to upper day. 
Owing to a deficiency of this power, 
an air of something second-hattd. 


• The hysterical style was peculiarly Fuseli’s forte. 
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the. mMitlon of the article in the 
ancient creeds, sums up the whole 
matter by declaring, that in reading 
the Apostles’ Creed he had used and 
would dways use the word " Hades" 
instead of Hell, leaving his hearers 
to their own interpretation. “ I 
hold,” ^he says, “with Dr. Clarke, 
that, according to the scriptures, we 
are to believe the descent of Christ 
to have been, not into the receptacle 
of damned spirits, but into the grave, 
the common repository of all wlio 
die, whether they be good or bad.” 

Such is the doctor’s conclusion, 
and he pursues the matter no farther. 
Bishop Horsley, who arrives, in pait, 
at a similar conclusion without resort¬ 
ing to mistranslation, misinterpreta¬ 
tion, or interpolation, shews that the' 
English word Hell in its primary 
moaning is the same as the Greek word 
Hades; both signifying only an in¬ 
visible place, without reference to 
torment; a fact which makes any 
change of the word in the creed 
unnecessary and nonsensical. Nor 
is this the only instance in which 
he improves on this over-vaunted 
doctor. He also shews that the 
Evangelista understood by the word 
"Hades” what Homer and Hesiod 
understood thereby; and that was, 
not the grave of the body, but the 
state of separate spirits. 

Now the biblical doctrine respect¬ 
ing this state of separate spirits is 
this: that the body and soul shall 
remain in the state of separation in 
which we find them after death, ac¬ 
cording to their appropriate modes 
of existence, until the day of judg¬ 
ment, when they shall be re-united. 


Christ, in his human character, suf¬ 
fered death, and this consequent 
separation of^oul and body—the for¬ 
mer of course, as in. all other in¬ 
stances, going to its appointed place, 
find the latter being deposited in the 
grave. But, according to St. Peter, 
in the second chapter of Acts, ii. 24, 
it was not possible that he should 
be holden of death,” and therefore 
he waited not for the re-union of 
soul and body until the last day, but 
" was raised up by God, having loosed 
the pains of death.” ««««’• 

His resurrection thus effected, is 
to stand as an earnest that the souls 
and bodies of all men shall ulti¬ 
mately be re-united. This is the 
simple doctrine, in addition to which 
St. Peter states, by way of symbol, 
and with reference to the rite of bap¬ 
tism, that, while existing in the sepa¬ 
rate state, our Saviour’s spirit was 
employed in preaching to the spirits 
of those who had formerly been dis¬ 
obedient in the days of Noah. No¬ 
thing can be more clearly revealed 
than this, nothing more easy of ap¬ 
prehension. 'rhat vulgar opinions 
have prevailed upon this subject is cer¬ 
tain, and that they ought to be cleared 
away is equally obvious. Bishop 
Horsley’s sermon has effected much 
towards this desirable end, and 
the poem of The Doscetd' into U'dl 
will, as all poetry docs, so realize 
the thing to the imagination, that it 
is very probable the concretions of 
general readers will, in future; as 
clear as hitherto they have been 
confused and obscure, on this great 
and important doctrine. 

Tueophilus. 


LETTER PROM A TORY FROM PRINCIPLE, NOT PREJUDICE. 

TO OLIVER YORKE; ESQ. 

Sir, 

"When your Magazine first made its appearance, I hailed it with 
delight; it declared war with charlatanry, quackery, and pottery in the irost 
uncompromising manner—so would I. Its principles were Tory—so are mine. 
But there is one fault which, iiupommon with very many of your readers, I have 
regretted to observe in severarofthe articles; I allude to the dragging for¬ 
ward, of individuals, and indicting upon them personally, for private failings, 
that castigation which should be only laid upon the acts of the society, ^e. 
institution, the body, or whatever it may be, which you would hold up to 
public censure. This fault was too apparent in your fifth number, in your 
philippic against the Anti-Slavery Society. You could not be too strenuous 
in exposing the motives which actuated those mirmt men. Brougham, et hoc 
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g«nu9 omne, who at the late meeting stood forwaid to advocate emancipation; 
and in showing how they were merely making the Society a cat's paw to 
ai&wer their own private selfish purposes, or a stepping-stone for advancing 
the projects of their own intriguing political coterie. Satan likes “to transform 
himself into an angel of lightbut why, for instance, let me ask, why should 
you apply such rancorous, hard-mqjthed, and, I hesitate not to say, untrue 
epithets against Mr. Wilberforce ? You certainly had a right to deal with 
him as the chairman of the Society, for in that capacity he was public pro¬ 
perty, and fair game for criticism; but to enter into his private movements, 
and to befoul him as you did, was going quite unnecessarily out of your 
way, and certainly not tending to strengthen the case you were arguing. 

The same remarks, but with more force, apply to those severe critiques which 
your last number has upon our late beloved King, and seeing you have inti- 
.JUgted your intention of giving “ a political history of the late reign,” I take 
the liberty of pointing out where, as it appears to me, to speak plainly, 
you commit yourself. I hold, as a Tory, you have no business with the pri¬ 
vate life of a king; and although 1 do not go all the way with our first James, 
who declared that, “ as it is atheism and blasphemy in a creature to dispute 
what the Deity may do,* so it is presumption and sedition in a subject to dis¬ 
pute what a king may do, in the heighf of his poweryet 1 am decidedly of 
opinion, that to uphold our sacred constitution, it is absolutely necessary to 
regard the king as perfect and incapable of doing or thinking wrong, and, 
therefore, that your intended account should be exclusively historical and 
political, without touching at all upon the private actions of his late Majesty. 
You have to deal with the King, not the man; the office, not the person ; 
with royalty, not humanity; and in dealing with the King, the office, and 
royalty, of course you will have to regard the advisers of the Crown as the 
individuals responsible for all the acts of the late reign. Many, in these 
liberal days, are apt, I know, to treat all these ideas of the King’s perfection, 
immortality, divinity, &c., as worse than ridiculous ; but contempt, we know, 
is not argument, and such reckless ignorance as they display, is surely not to 
overthrow those institutions which, grant them to be but figures and theories, 
are nevertheless based in truth, and have been proved to be the most conducive 
to the well understanding of the art of governing and being governed. 

The viblVince done to our constitution by repealing the test acts, and more 
especially by the committal of that other dreadful deed of last session, which 
despoiled our const itu< ion of its greatest glories, will never, I hope, allow you 
to say^^u have finished with the reign of George the Fourth. Against 
thejC^ho were instrumental in carrying these things into effect, you cannot 
be too harsh. Timeo Danaos dona /erewfea—they are not patriots, they are 
hosieg humani generis; the more you oppose, chastise, and annoy them, the 
more we Tories will give you hearty thanks, and ever be content to remain 
your debtors, and we will applaud you to the very echo. But I must not 
trust myself on this subject. 

'fhese observation^ are written very hastily, and with the intention of their 
reaching you as early in, the month as possible; they ewc penned in down¬ 
right honesty and good feeling, and by one who is 

A Toby from Principle, not Prejudice. 


The preceding Letter contains so 
much of fair intention, that we not 
only have much pleasure in giving it 
insertion, but also in answering the 
two or three charges which it con¬ 
tains against the taste and decorum 
of Regina. 

First, then, in respect to Mb. Wil¬ 
liam Wilberforce, the Saint, Kctt' 
who would anticipate the mil- 
lenium, and convert the fair surface 
of this earth into one vast receptacle 


for the abode of resilient and noisy 
saints like unto himself? We deny, 
in respect to this individual, the 
charge made against Regina by our 
friend# the Tory. He accuses us of 
entering into Mr. Wilbferforce’s pri¬ 
vate movements; or, in other words, 
of diving into the intricacies of his 
domestic life. If this be his meaning, 
our friend, the Tory, can have read 
our article on the Anti-Slavery So¬ 
ciety to little purpose indeed. We 
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sfkid nothing of either the gentleman's 
lying down or rising up—of his 
eating or drinking—of the order of 
his household, or of his mode of dis¬ 
tributing charity—of the manner of 
his having brought up his famUy; or 
any other matter, equally distant from 
the important subject then under our 
discussion. What we did say, had 
reference to that important subject 
only. Hard epithets we did most cer¬ 
tainly apply to Mr. William Wilber- 
force, but they had an exclusive refer¬ 
ence to his Anti-Slavery transactions. 
We then said, what we repeat—Mr. 
Wilberforce had no commission from 
Heaven to take the name of the Al¬ 
mighty in vain at the septennial 
meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society; 
and this either as regards himself, & 
simple individual, and, like the rest 
of mankind, obnoxious to all the 
weaknesses incidental to humanity, 
or as regards the medley of .-ceptics 
and infidels assembled around him 
on that occasion, to do tongue-service 
to himself and the other showmen of 
the day. 

Mr. Wilberforce has been praised 
as the originator of Negro Emanci¬ 
pation : it has been said, that he was 
the fulminating Jove who, with his 
red right arm, destroyed the atro¬ 
cities of the Slave I’rade. 

“ Non cst, Tucca, satis, quod es gulosus: 

Et dici cupis, et cupis videri.” 

We believe that Mr. Wilberforce 
has been greedy of popularity; and 
that his ai)petitc has led him to take 
to himself all the praise of every 
measure in respect to the ameliora¬ 
tion of slavery, to the total exclu¬ 
sion of Mr. Clarkson, by whom the 
scheme was first suggested, through 
whose self-abandonment to the cause, 
the destruction ol the Slave Trade 
was accomplished; and who, in his 
career of beneficence, has injured his 
health, and anticipated old age. This 
is a part of Mr. Wilberforce’s cha¬ 
racter which we do not like, and we 
have honestly and boldly expressed 
our opinion to that effect. Our 
friend and correspondent, 'The Tory,’ 
may say, that this has been the fault 
of Mr. Wilberforce’s friends, and not 
of that personage himself. To this 
our reply is simple; that inasmuch 
as this injudiciousness on the part of 
his friends has been concurrent with 
his political and philanthropical ca¬ 


reer, he must, of necessity, have been 
acquiescent to their behaviour, and 
that by such his approval, he is par¬ 
taker in the injustice done to the 
character of Mr. Clarkson. Even 
^ so late as the last occasion of Mr. 
Brougham's oratorical display on the 
tsubject of the Slave Trade m the 
* House of Commons, that gentleman 
applies the following compliments to 
Mr. Wilberforce; and in the whole 
speech, the name of the excellent 
Mr. Clarkson is not even mentioned. 

“ This Reverend Brydges I happen..*^ 
know by his other works, by those labours 
of slander wliicli have diversified tlie life of 
this minister of peace and truth. Fur 
publishing one of these, a respectable book¬ 
seller has b(;pn convicted by a jury of his 
country; others have been passed over 
with contempt by their illustrious object— 
that venerable person, tlie great patriarch 
of our cause, wiiose days are to be num¬ 
bered by acts of benevolence and of piety; 
whose whole life—and long may it be ex¬ 
tended for his own glory and tlie good of 
his fellow-creatures!—has been devoted 
to the highest interests of religion and cha¬ 
rity ; who might have hoped to pass on 
his holy path uiidistm'bed by any one call¬ 
ing himself a Christian pastor, even in a 
West Indian community.” 

The fact which we brought before 
the public about the poor infidel 
negroes, who were hired to parade 
before the Freemasons'Jbhill dming 
the sitting of the Scptennjal Con-, 
vention, has stiuck the saints with 
confusion. It exposed ibeir hypo¬ 
crisy. We also used, as we 
might, some bitter epithets against 
Mr. Wilberforce for allowing sucli 
an abomination to pass before his 
eyes without using his exertions to 
counteract it. From his passiweness 
in that respect* this inference is fair, 
that his ex^tions to spread the true 
faith amongst the infidel negroes 
resident in London, would be too 
circumscribed in their operation to 
excite public attention or amplify the 
glory of his sufficiently lauded phil¬ 
anthropy ; whereas whatever he did 
plena concilia would make a rattle 
and a noise abroad, and his name 
be carried in repetition round the 
girdle of the earth. 

In fine we deny the charge of our 
friend the Tory. Whatever we have 
said concerning Mr. Wilberforce has 
had reference to his public acts in 
favour of slavery. To this one point 
all our observations were confined: 
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of his private actions we have said 
nothing, and care nothing. 

Yfe now proceed to notice the latter 
portion of his letter, which treats of 
our article on the late King. 

With respect to our intention of ^ 
giving " a political history of the 
late reign,” we have, on reflection, f 
thought it advisable to postpone that 
article till our next number, when 
Mr. Croly's vcdume of George the 
Fourth shall have appeared, and one 
or two others on the same sub- 
which wc see advertised in the 
newspapers. But for our Tory, we 
beg to say, that wc' must demur to 
the monstrous proposition which he 
has rather dogmatically laid down. 

" I hold,” says he, " as c Tory, you 
have no business with the private 
life of a king,” and “ that to uphold 
our sacred constitution, it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to regard the King 
as perfect, and incapable of thinking 
wrong (! !1); and, therefore, that your 
intended account should be exclu¬ 
sively historical and political, with¬ 
out touching at all upon the private 
actions of his late Majesty. You 
have to deal,” he continues, “ with 
the King, not the man; the office, 
not the person; with royalty, not 
humanity; and in dealing with the 
King, the office, and royalty, of 
course yoh^have to regard the ad- 
« visers of the Crown as the individuals 
answerable for all the acts of the late 
reign.” - ’ 

Thiff to us is a new doctrine, which 
argues that, being Tories, we have 
no business with the private life of a 
king. The private life of a king, in 
this constitutional country, is part 
and “parcel of his public life. The 
king’s minister is hiS master’s pro¬ 
tection against the hostU^celings of 
his subjects; and a flew’,,or weak, 
or sensual, or selfish monatch, might, 
under the wing of his minister, carry 
all his intentions into effect with im¬ 
punity, unless t^yjir evil were coun¬ 
teracted by notoriety, Supposin.:, 
for argument’s^sake merely, that we 
had a king, noted for his gallantry 
and attachment to other men’s wives; 
—supposing that this king lived in 
concubinage—openly—that is in the 
circle of his court; supposing that his 
private friends were cornuted hus¬ 
bands, and ribald jesters and buf¬ 
foons ; supposing that his concubine 


had dispensed places and pension^ 
had circumvallated the royal para¬ 
mour by a guard of her own creatures, 
had amassed enormous riches by the 
sale of offices, and drugged with gold¬ 
en opiates the public press into a 
profound sleep ; stlpposing a monarch 
weak enough to allow such a con¬ 
cubine to meddle with bishopricks, 
ahd dignitaries of the church; with 
embassies abroad, and prime mi¬ 
nisters at home, so that she might 
with impunity mingle in state plots, 
and, by her assistance, influence in¬ 
triguers, and the carrying of great 
polities! questions—ought the Toiy% 
or any party, to suffer the private 
life of such a monarch to pass un¬ 
heeded and without public reprehen¬ 
sion ? We have put a supposititious 
case, and a strong one, merely for ar¬ 
gument’s sake. In this view, how¬ 
ever, would not the private life of the 
monarch be the source of all the public 
acts of government ? Would not the 
influence of royal depravity insinuate 
itself into all ranks and classes of 
the community ? Would not religion 
become a mere cloak for vice; disor¬ 
der pervade the morals of the nobi¬ 
lity, boastful extravagance be the 
order of the day; virtue and integrity 
be things for mockery and scorn ? 
Would not the royal example be a 
tenfold worse pestilence than that 
which in the fourteenth century depo¬ 
pulated Europe from one extremity to 
the other ? The answer to these ques¬ 
tions, we apprehend, must be in our 
favour; not that any thing which we 
have said has any application to the 
late reign. Then every thing was con¬ 
ducted on right principles. Decency 
clothed our nobility with its pure ap¬ 
parel ; virtue waved its banner over 
their heads; the nublic morals were 
of a more chastened character than 
in the reign of even George the Third 
and his spotless queen; immorality 
was banished the land, immodest wo¬ 
men were driven from the court, and 
devotion hallowed the life of the lower 
orders of the people! The land was 
a land of milk and hoitey> and nothing 
contaminated the sweet waters of in¬ 
nocuous pleasure and innocence of 
life. Happy age—ungrateful people, 
who knew not the full blessing it pos¬ 
sessed, in a virtuous and a righteous 
King! 


Oliver Yorke. 
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her with a morbid affectation 
and outrageous mannerism^ taints 
the majority of the works of the 
present day. Exaggeration is mis* 
taken for force, sicldiness for pathos, 
silliness for simplicity^ vulgarity for 
unsophisticated nature; while par¬ 
ticular ideas and effects are re¬ 
peated so frequently and so indiscri¬ 
minately, that, whatever their merit 
might have been at first, they are be¬ 
come absolutely hackneyed, and nau¬ 
seously stale. Tliere is a very disa¬ 
greeable Birmingham and Manchester 
quality in the works of a lamentably 
great proportion of the English 
.School. The work of each may be 
instantly recognized by something in 
the fabric that informs us from the 
workshop of what maker it has is¬ 
sued. Stotharcl, Westall, Good, New¬ 
ton, Hill, I’rout, Cristall, Stephenoff, 
and many others of note and noto¬ 
riety, are all mannerists ;—some less 
decidedly so than others, but still 
mannerists: Jiowever opposite be their 
subjects, their mode of treating them 
is one and the same. The same cuc¬ 
koo note is employed to express what¬ 
ever they attempt, 'fheir vpry land¬ 
scapes aud trees are made according 
tf>the pattern each man has fixed upon 
for himself, so that a series of rejected 
pictures might be painted on the plan 
of that pleasant work the Rejected 
Addresses, wherein we might behold, 
ingeniously parodied, the characteris¬ 
tic ideas and manner of the respec¬ 
tive artists. To a certain degree 
every production of the same mind 
wdll bear the stamp of individuality. 
It is only when this individuality 
becomes offensively prominent and 
egotistical, when it perversely warps 
and distorts general nature, that it 
degenerates into a vice. Mannerism 
iliffers from style in this j that where¬ 
as the latter accommodates itself to 
circumstances, the former obstinately 
determines to have every thing its 
own way, and to liave but one way 
for every thing; it 'usually affects, 
too, something out of the way, ex¬ 
travagant and queer. Those who 
indulge in this " me-sidednesa" push, 
what might originally a clever 
idea, to the verge of fatuity, and 
so render themselves as ridiculous 
as the gentleman, who, because he 
conceived that green was particularly 
becoming his complexion, was not 
content with having his coat, but 
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would even have his shirt, hat, and 
every article of dress, of that hue. 
Such is at present the predicament 
of Turner: every object in his pic- 
I tures must be of that flaring yellow 
• colour which would obtain respect 
^for them at the court of Pekin, but 
which, here, induces people to give 
credit to what is said of the effect of 
the jaundice on the' retina, and to 
suppose that the painter is incurably 
afflicted with that malady. 

Flagrant as this error of mannerism- 
is, and pernicious as its consequences 
are, lliere is that which operates 
more fatally still, and against whose 
insidious agency precaution is un¬ 
availing, because it exhibits no ex¬ 
ternal symptoms, nothing to excite 
alarm, or to suggest the adoption of 
prophylactic treatment; wc mean 
that astheny of mind which is ut¬ 
terly incurable. No one, we think, 
can have examined any considerable 
number of works of the English 
school, without having felt how very 
few exhibit any of that deep senti¬ 
ment—that intense con amore spirit— 
that prostration of self to art, which 
confers such a value upon the works 
of great aitists, investing with the 
glory of poetry not only the Ma¬ 
donnas of a Raphael, and the angels 
of a Correggio, but even the beggar- 
boys of a Murillo. It is not every ' 
one that is called to execute great 
things, but every one ouglfl^to strive 
to make little things great. I'trthe 
liands of a man of genius, even the 
homeliest subjects acquire a captivat¬ 
ing grace, and a refinement of ex¬ 
pression, without sacrificing propriety 
of character or truth. Nay, pro¬ 
vided that the ]>ainter be in down¬ 
right earne(J|(f be his subject what it 
may, or brafeelf ever so rude and 
unskilled, there will yet be a native 
intelligence in his w'ork, that cannot 
be mistaken. Under the influence of 
strong emotion, the most inert ex- 
piess themselves with force, the most 
untutored with eloquence ; so wher¬ 
ever there is a strong impulse of 
mind, together with devoted affection, 
there will be some corresponding 
energy of effect in the painting. 
What is thus produced may not al¬ 
ways be legitimate—not always really 
fine; yet be it ever so bastard it will 
at all events be better than the feeble 
things " begot 'twixt sleeping and 
waking,”—nerveless, unimpassioned. 
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the very types of msipidity and 
duIi^SB,—^with about as much cha¬ 
racter in their composition as those 
renowned heroes, fortisque Gyas, 
fprtisqne Chanthua. Woe to him 
who enlists under the banners of art, 
from the motives and with the feel¬ 
ings of an hireling! woe also to art 
when she finds that by such men her 
battles are to be fought—^her citadel 
defended! 

That to the absence of enthusiasm, 
to the want of sincere and devoted 
"Reeling, is to be attributed the degen¬ 
eracy of the jiresent race of artists, 
compared with the mighty ones of old, 
can, we think, hardly be disputed. 
There are many exceptions ; but the 
general character of art is trivial and 
low. We have clever hands—what 
we want is great mindip of daring, yet 
not of inconsiderate, ovcrvaulting 
ambition, but minds conscious of 
their powers, and determined to ex¬ 
ert them. How far indifference or 
ignorance on the part of the public, 
or other unpropitious circumstances 
may co-operate to thwart the efforts 
of Uie artist, to chill him into apathy, 
or to sink him into inanity, is an¬ 
other and a very serious question. 
So much has already been said re¬ 
peatedly witli regard to the exclusion 
of painting from churches,* in this 
country^ tliat it is hardly necessary 
for us to touch upon that topic; ex¬ 
cept it be, to rcmai k that great as 
this.di/advantage is, it appears to us 


to be somewhat exaggerated; at Ie#t 
it accounts only in part for the ab¬ 
sence of genius complained of; and 
this opinion is countenanced not a 
j little by the circumstahee-that at the 
f present day, painting has achieved 
' no extraordinary works, even in those 
» countries where its productions arc 
admitted into the temples of religion. 
Neither can the inferiority of the 
living schools be attributed to the 
want of academies and institutions, 
for of these there is certainly no lack. 
The evil, then, must tie deeper, and 
we have mistaken the diagnosis of 
the disease. In this, as in every 
other similar case, there are so many 
various combining causes, that it be¬ 
comes difficult to pronounce which is 
the primary one. We should say 
that what has contributed more than 
all beside to reduce painting from its 
" high and palmy state,” to its pre¬ 
sent comparatively mean and servile 
condition is this— heart of 

THE PEOPLE IS NOT WITH IT. If this 

be a truth, it is a formidable one, 
since it shows the case to be hopeless, 
for neither the fiat of sovereigns, the 
acts of legislators, nor the premiums 
of academies can avail aught to re¬ 
move the evil.—^That is too deeply 
rooted : it may be mitigated, but not 
the original vigour of the art restored. 
Here again other questions arise, the 
foremost of which is—How has it 
happened that public feeling is no 
longer on the side of art ? the reply 


* Since, however, painting is excluded not from these alone, but from nearly all our 
other public buildings, we would here suggest that, in case either of the plans lately brought 
before the public, for forming a general metropolitan cemetery should be carried into 
execution, it should be made in some degree subservient, not only to the encoun^cment 
of sculpture, but of painting likewise. There might at least be one covered cloister or 
portico appropriated to thej^^tiratiun of frescoes, the subjects of which should be six select¬ 
ed and arranged, as to conwpl^ a grand cyclus of religious and jnoral representations, 
inculcating Christian duties; linfoTSing, as it were, the mysteries of the efiristian dispensa¬ 
tion. That numerous objections and difficulties would arise as well as to the practica¬ 
bility as to the propriety of such an idea-, we are perfectly aware; the prejudices of some 
would revolt against it, as an unbecoming iunovation—as tending to convert the abodes 
of death into a place of amusement for the living; while, on the other hand, many would 
denounce it as pue*lte and superstitious. With regard to the former class of persons, we 
would agree with them that were such tue real object and intent here contemplated, the 
plan ought by all means to be discouraged; instead of which the very reverse of this 
might rationally be expected; namely, that such a series of paintings would become a 
school of instruction—of instruction rendered more impressive by the associations con¬ 
nected with the place itself: none could return in a worse frame of mind than when 
they entered—^many in a far better. At the same time we #e aware that such a sug¬ 
gestion will in all probability be scouted by a third set of objectors, who would consider 
the scheme as too forced and exu^vagant, utterly foreign to our feelings as Englishmen, 
and ill calculated to assimilate with the spirit of the nineteenth century. Still we 
could wish to see the experiment made, were it only for the purpose of deciding whether 
the opportunity thus presented to them, would awaken in our artists any genius which 
is now dormant because no field is open for the exertion of its energies. 
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ft; because enthusiasm has subsided, our days has little sincere sympathy 
and the faith that once burnt so with pursuits which, while they dc- 
warmly, has grown lukewarm. Be- mand assiduous culture and unremit- 
fore we proceed, however, wc must ted diligence, do not promise in re¬ 
anticipate anobjection, which we fore-I turn ariy direct and tangible advan- 
see will be made to our argument; I tages. The patronage of courts and 
namely, that what we have just been i of princes will no longer suffice, as 
saying will in nowise apply to this ’ formerly, to give an all-commanding 
country, where painting was hardly vogue; popular opinion has become 
known till after the reformation : nor the lord of the ascendant, and we 


can that enthusiasm and faith be 
said to have ceased which in fact 
never existed. We were speaking 
not so much in reference to its state 
here at home, as of the inferiority of 
modern art generally, especially in 
that loftier department of it, in which 
its noblest triumphs were achieved. 
Although, therefore, it would be in¬ 
correct to say that painting has de- 
clinfcd in this country, something like 
the same causes that have tended to 
its degeneracy in the climate where 
it once flourished, have prevented 
and will prevent its taking firm root 
in this. There its glory has departed, 
hut it has not, like the projihct, left 
its hallowing and inspiring mantle 
behind, for us to invest ourselves 
withal. With us, art may be a 
welcomed and an honoured guest, 
royally lodged, courteously entertain¬ 
ed, nevertheless an alien to our 
affections: she may be the mistress 
of our dalliance, but not the wife of 
our bosom ; the .‘Jiarcr of our revels, 
but not the participator in our 
counsels. Whether the reader will 
be able to frame out our meaning 
from our j\nnble of mctajihors, we 
somewhat doubt: at all events, we 
hope that he will fancy he can do so, 
as that will spare us a long statement 
of facts, for which wc have no room. 
Lest, however, wc should he charged 
with wrapping up*their no-meaning 
in tbesplendour of Delphic ambiguity, 
we will briefly advert to a few of the 
circumstances which, in our opinion, 
will debar painting from attaining in 
this our country and age, that emi¬ 
nence of dignity it elsewhere and in 
other times possessed. 

Independently of painting being 
here excluded from all places of public 
worship, and thereby mpvented from 
acquiring any authority and influence 
over the mass of the people, the nine¬ 
teenth century is by no means a pro¬ 
pitious period for its growth, nor is 
the English nation disposed to foster 
it with cordiality. The spirit of these 


have so many other concerns to at¬ 
tend to, either of business or amuse¬ 
ment, more immediately affecting oor» 
interest, or .more congenial to our 
tastes, that we have little leisure or 
inclination to make a serious business 
of tliat which seems to be a mere 
luxury—pai'ticularly if it be a luxury 
that can be relished in perfection only 
by an acquired taste. We are an in¬ 
telligent peo)i9; a reading people ; a 
luxurious people—not an imagina¬ 
tive, not a poetical, not a picture- 
loving people; in addition to these 
positive and negative signs in our 
national character, it should be borne 
in mind that the class of society 
whose influence is most direct in 
matters of art, is, «aT’ffs%;jv, fashimi- 
able ; and where fashion bears jiara- 
mount sway in all, it is easy to divine 
what must be the fate of art. How 
this can render the case, with regard 
to art, so very desperate, wilt be 
questioned by many, since ftishion is • 
always ready to engage in her train, 
and take under her protecflon all who 
can contribute to her eclat. V{'.^iout 
doubt—ami therein lies the mischief 
—slie will assume the character of 
the patron, provided she may exer¬ 
cise the dominion of the tyrant; so 
long as art will condescend to b^ the 
crowd-attractiiffe lion of the day, or 
the sycoplpt^tic toad-eater, will she 
pet and pamper it. But, alas! hers 
is that kind of patronage which would 
task a Milton to write nmini-pimini 
verses for albums; it is the patronage 
to which imbecility aspires, and 
which genius disdains. In submit¬ 
ting to the pride of the illustrious 
and noble there may be bitterness— 
to submit to the vulgar caprices of 
fashion is ignominy; and when 
merit does so, it barters its birth¬ 
right for a mess of pottage. Fashion 
and art are antagonistic principles, 
without any thing in common, and 
incapable of coalescing. The one is 
of tardy, the other of most mushroom 
growth; the one must be nurtured 
h2 
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by the genius of a whole people, the 
other, is the narrow affectation of a 
particular class. It is upon national 
character alone that art can be per¬ 
manently based so as to exert a 
powerful moral energy, and achieve 
great and noble works, as in ancient 
Greece or modem Italy; while of 
fashion the very essence is artiBciai- 
ness, than which nothing can be 
more opposite to pure art, whose 
business lies wnth nature, although 
re fining it from leaven Eind dross, 
fashion is altogether a thing of con¬ 
vention and external form; it con¬ 
ceals or perverts the natural feelings 
and sentiments; it substitutes ano¬ 
ther—not a better—nature for hu¬ 
manity ; whatever is common to the 
species it shuns as vulgar. Notwith¬ 
standing all this, it sometimes 
happen that its favour wnl set in the 
direction of art, but then this is 
merely a fortuitous and temporary 
. circumstance. It likes art as it does 
a pet lap-dog, and when it is a crea¬ 
ture of that mean, mongrel, spiritless 
nature; not because it has any par¬ 
ticular affection for the over-fed, 
sickly brute, but because it flatters a 
certain paltry vanity to have its own 
self-importance reflected even in so 
despicable a creature. 

In all probability this will be 
. thought not only very much over¬ 
strained, but positively contradictory 
to fact, since it most unquestionably 
is tb^v •fashion for people to affect 
connoisscurship, and to make a 
parade of their love of art; the pub¬ 
lic flock to exhibitions of every kind, 
nor are these exhibitions confined to 
the metropolis and its sister capitals; 
every provincial town of eminence 
having now its annual of biennial 
exhibition of paintings. As far, too, 
as employment can be considered sy¬ 
nonymous with patronage, there is 
more of the latter than there ever was 
at any former period ; while the 
ranks of art are daily receiving now 
adventurers, wlio are either impelled 
by instinctive love of such pursuits, 
or seduced by the prospect of gain, if 
not of fame; in short, the symptoms 
are all highly flattering. External 
symptoms, however, are apt to be 
deceitful; and the chill of misgiving 
must come over the most sanguine, 
when it is demanded—What is the 
upshot of all this seeming prosperity? 
We are like a trader making immense 


returns, yet so far from realizing any 
profits, that his thriving business has 
brought him to the verge of the 
gazette. There is in this country too 
much canting about the fine arts, and 
too little sincere devotion for them; 
not but that there are at the same 
time many individuals of distinguish¬ 
ed taste and intelligence, yet without 
that zeal that urges men to make cru¬ 
sades or to gain proselytes. Even 
the present tone of society is by no 
means eminently propitious for the 
developement of those tastes without 
which there can be no sincere affec¬ 
tion for art, because there can be no 
vivid perception of its charms. Not¬ 
withstanding its refinement of exte¬ 
rior, the temperament of fashionable 
life is decidedly opposed to that deli¬ 
cate sensibility, that single-hearted¬ 
ness, and that unaffected enthusiasm, 
in short, that poetic character and 
contemplative frame of mind, which 
are indispensable to those who would 
hold converse with the muse of art, 
and who aspire to be admitted to her 
mysteries—to participate in her reve¬ 
lations. The difference betw'een 
drawing-room flirtation, and the de¬ 
votion of love, is not greater than 
that between a mere liking for seeing 
pictures, and a passionate admiration 
of painting, not for its supeifficial and 
merely sensual beauties, but for its 
abstract charms of yiind : to sum up 
the gist of our argument in one brief 
sentence, society is a worldling, and 
art is a Platonist. The consequences 
are obvious. We do not object to 
painting as an amusing dangler. So 
long as it is content to "do the agree¬ 
able,” to flatter our vanity—nay even 
to support the part of a tolerably de¬ 
cent buffoon, for want of something 
better to attend to', we are very well 
satisfied with it; but no sooner does 
it assume tlie tone of an instructor 
and a monitor, than we dismiss it, 
sans cMmonie, as a dull- pedant whose 
lessons are crabbed and austere; 
whose manners are repulsive and 
uncouth. Wc may farther observe, 
that it is with painting as it is with 
the sex; most men, let them disguise 
it as they maj|| have a certain dread 
of intellectuai^omen; showiness of 
person and manner will secure more 
admirers than elevation of mind,— 
not that any man, unless he be a fool 
himself, likes an absolute simpleton 
neither, but the pert flippancy—wo 
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have scratched out the word phiUm- 
phy —of a Morgan, will prove far 
more attractive than the masculine 
intellect of a De Stael. 

Let US just ask ourselves, what sort 
of encouragement painting has actu¬ 
ally experienced here—on what kind 
of works has it chiefly been employ¬ 
ed? It is unnecessary to advert to 
portrait painting, both because its 
success is incontestable, and because 
that branch of the art is too decidedly 
matter of fact, to come within the 
scope of our argument; setting this 
aside then, for what and for whom 
have our painters generally worked ? 
for exhibitions, for dealers in art, for 
publishers. Much has been said of 
the liberal and enterprising spirit of 
the Boydclls, and of the magnifleent 
encouragement they gave to the Bri¬ 
tish school. That they were munifi¬ 
cent in their way, we do not ques¬ 
tion, neither that they were well-in¬ 
tentioned men; and, most probably, 
sincere when they conceived them¬ 
selves to be fostering art, and rearing 
up professors of it, who should ac¬ 
complish great works. Still there 
was too much both of self-com¬ 
placency and Henry ~ Colhurnism in 
the business; witness the Shaks- 
peare Gallery, which, making every 
possible allowance, was, after all, a 
failure, although quite as good as was 
to be expected from such a system. 
With here and there an exception, it 
was woefully dull, a heavy mass of 
graphic commentary on the drama¬ 
tist’s text. Some of our readers may 
perhaps have heard the phrase of 
good " furniture pictures,” or prints, 
nor do we know of any more signifi¬ 
cant and characteristic epithet for the 
generality of the productions thus 
got up, in which there is about as 
much feeling and mind as in those 
more useful pieces of furniture, chairs 
and sofas. We suspect that art is but 
ill-fitted to thrive in bargain-making 
with the public; for it is either above 
such business, and suffers itself to be 
overreached by the merest novice, or, 
in order to coivince the world it is 
not so, falls into the opposite ex¬ 
treme, and becomes a v^ry curmud¬ 
geon. Without offence, too, to those 
otherwise worthy persons who seek 
to form such an alliance between the 
genius of painting and the spirit of 
mammon, we are of opinion that in 
spite of their affected regard for the 


former, they exhibit in their attempt 
too much of that offensive prudence 
which induces some persons to select 
a wife for the very qualities that re¬ 
commend a housekeeper. 

But it is time that we should turn 
the medal; the obverse has been un¬ 
promising enough—homely and dow¬ 
dyish ; the reverse is certainly much 
better, in many respects admirable. 
Where matter-of-fact is all in all; 
where mere cleverness is a sufficient 
title to distinction; where the treat- , 
ment of accessories is all important; 
where the subject signifies nothing, 
and the execution every thing; where 
technical dexterity and pictorial 
sleigjrt of lyind avail more than real 
nerve and sinew, there ,we do sig¬ 
nalize ourselves; and had art no more 
ambitious ainhthan that of merely 
pleasing the eye, and amusing the 
mind, we might justly flatter our¬ 
selves with the idea of having attain¬ 
ed the highest summit, leaving to 
those who arc to succeed us, the task 
of climbing down again from the lofty 
eminence. I'hat wc arc really ele¬ 
vated to an altitude which makes the 
brains of some persons giddy, may, 
not npreasonably, be inferred from 
the extravagantvapouringandextasies 
of those who extol cleverness as an 
absolute prodigy, and wh® sec no c]if- 
ference of mind in minds so differently 
constituted as those of Crista 1! and 
Poussin. The hand of thexlraftsman 
and that of the colourist are, fouthe 
most part, expert enough iu land¬ 
scape, local portraiture, and architec¬ 
tural delineation ; in still life and low 
life; in familiar and domestic sub¬ 
jects wc generally display that <3e- 
gree of elevernets and skill which is 
sufficient totsatisfy the spectator and 
insure success. In works of this 
stamp, dulness is not absolutely fa¬ 
tal, because it is not positively ridi¬ 
culous ; for if a school-boy blubbers 
without grace, or a cobbler exhibits 
an obvious vanity of countenance, 
there is nothing in this to shock the 
beholder j but a ninny-looking hero, 
or a Psyche with the expression of a 
pretty milliner, or a Pandora who 
seems playing with a honbonnih’e, is 
at once ludicrous and revolting. Even 
had we nothing else on which to 
ground our national pretensions, our ‘ 
school ofWater-colour Painters would 
entitle us to respect; and it may be 
considered to represent, .upon the 
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whole, the quality of English mind 
and feeling, as appertains to art: it 
seetns expressly-formed for us, and 
we for that. Pleasing and graceful 
delineations of actual nature, execut¬ 
ed with materials that proscribe a 
moderate scale, and a particular at¬ 
tention to delicacy of effect, are those 
most congenial with our disposition, 
and which particularly recommend 
themselves to us, inasmuch as they 
require no effort on the part of the 
beholder, since he who runs may 
"read. What in oil-painting would be 
either coarse, or cold, or insipid, in 
this style acquires an amenity that, 
by flattering the eye, passes for the 
superior skill and taste of the fytist; 
whereas it ought, in moAt cases', ra¬ 
ther to be attributed to the nature of 
the workmanship and materials.— 
However this may be, there is cer¬ 
tainly far less of obvious deficiency 
and mediocrity in the productions of 
this class; probably, because they 
aim at little more than the imita¬ 
tion of nature in her familiar moods. 
One circumstance, too, which may 
tend to prepossess the public in favour 
of this branch of painting, is that as 
on the one hand it rarely affects sub¬ 
jects that demand any vigour of mind, 
or any profound knowledge, and con¬ 
sequently;, displays few abortive at¬ 
tempts ; so'’neitlier on the other does 
it seek Ihose coarse and vulgar ones 
that seen!,, painted expressly to meet 
the taste and understanding of the 
lovn^Tst grade of exhibition-visitors. 
In fact, this style seems more pecu¬ 
liarly adapted for subjects where the 
scenery constitutes the principal, and 
human actors support only the sub¬ 
ordinate part; and where manner 
is of equal, if not of superior, im¬ 
portance, to the matter itself. An¬ 
other branch of art, to which we 
must briefly advert in this place, al¬ 
though we have already anticipated 
some of our remarks, while speaking 
of the Aimui’js,—is that which is 
concerned with the cmbcllishmei t of 
books. Here there is certainly very 
much to commend j at the same time, 
not a little to disapprove : compared 
with the rude scratchings, the mawk¬ 
ish, unmeaning designs that were 
formerly wont to be employed for 
this purpose, the engravings now 
introduced into, or published as ac¬ 
companiments to, literary works, are 
really prodigies—c/te/s d’mivre of 


taste and execution. In the charac¬ 
ter of mere embellishments they are 
more sparingly employed, it being no 
longer deemed necessary to recom¬ 
mend a dictionary by an allegorical 
frontispiece of vile design and unin¬ 
telligible • rigmarole; and it is some 
satisfaction to reflect, that this maud¬ 
lin taste is entirely gone by. Now- 
a-days the pencil is seldom called in, 
except to represent actual scenes and 
objects which would be imperfectly 
understood from mere verbal descrip¬ 
tion, and this also is as it should be, 
since in scenes of mere imagination 
it generally happens that, so far from 
illustrating, the designer rather con¬ 
tradicts the printed text. In this 
humble and mechanical, yet really 
useful, descriptive style, where little 
more is requisite than to transcribe 
accurately from nature, there is, of 
course, nothing that can with any 
piopriety he termed art, unless we 
also include under that tcr»n pattern¬ 
drawing, the laying down maps, and 
con.structmg diagrams. 

Whilst alluding to this subaltern 
department, we ought not to be alto¬ 
gether silent on the subject of litho¬ 
graphy'. This novel process has been 
jealously viewed, both by engravers 
and others, as tending to lower art 
by making it cheap and common : 
this i.s rather a singular complaint, 
for another stej) would conduct us to 
the conclusion, that engraving on 
copper ought also to be proscribed, 
since, by raulti])lying the productions 
of the pencil, it makes them more 
common than they otherwise would 
be. By making the sterling and ex¬ 
cellent cheap and common, in other 
words, generally accessible and pub¬ 
lic, lithography would render a real 
service to society: we look on it with 
mistrust for a very different reason, 
namely, because it multiplies and 
disseminates the base, the paltry, the 
vitiated and the vitiating; because it 
facilitates the means of bringing to 
market a deal of trash, possessing a 
certain spurious taste, that imposes 
upon the multitude, and which is, on 
that very account, more injurious 
than what is actually intolerable; 
for as a St. Giles’s courtezan would 
seduce no one above the rank or taste 
of a scavenger, so the wretched 
scratchings which the invention of 
1 i thography has nearly ban ished, could 
neither mislead nor seduce any one 
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with a particle of judgpnent and com¬ 
mon sense. On the other hand, it 
has been asserted, that this mode of 
engraving is calculated to introduce 
a poor, flimsy, feeble style of execu¬ 
tion, without correctness of drawing, 
and utterly devoid of feeling; and, in¬ 
deed, were we to judge solely from the 
specimens produced in this country— 
excepting, hoVever, those really ex¬ 
quisite things by Mr. Lane, and one or 
two others—we should unhesitatingly 
acquiesce in this opinion ; they, how¬ 
ever, who have beheld any of the truly 
masterly productions of the Munich 
school, cannot entertain a doubt as to 
the ability of lithography to reflect all 
the most valuable qualities in a work 
of art—character, expression, senti¬ 
ment, and spirit. It is questionable 
whether this mode of execution can 
be ever brought to produce an effect 
e(]uivalcnt to that of highly-finished, 
elaborate line engraving; yet even 
granting that it could accomplish 
this, it is very evident that such 
works could not be afforded at a much 
lower price than if they were done 
in the latter manner, since, to say 
nothing of the care requisite in work¬ 
ing, and the necessity for frequent 
re-touching and repair, the talent em¬ 
ployed upon them must be adequately 
remunerated.* 

We have now laid before the reader, 
at somewhat greater length than we 
purposed, our ideas respecting the 
state of public feeling for art in this 
country, endeavouring to account for 
those apparently irreconcilable con¬ 
tradictions arising from affected fond¬ 
ness and real indifference j and have 
pointed out the direction to which 
art itself inclines. The inferences 
are not particularly flattering either 
to the public or to artists : if the for¬ 
mer be but cold or injudicious pa¬ 
trons, we are not quite sure that the 
latter merit more zealous encourage¬ 
ment. But, good reader, we cannot 
dismiss you yet; for we have not 
said a word cither of the exhibitions, 
or of the system of exhibiting, and 
this latter may throw some farther 
light on the subject. Ask any per¬ 


son who is any body—that is, any 
well-dressed man or woman—we 
might add child—-if exhibitions 6e of 
any real service in furthering the in- 
. terests of art, and the tone of their 
» reply will convince you that the ques- 
t tion is considered an impertinent one 
I —sonSething very much like doubting 
whether two bnd two make four. 
We, however, are somewl^at scepti¬ 
cal : we do not regard the matter as 
a self-evident proposition; or we 
might say, that, every point con¬ 
sidered, we are very much disposed 
to doubt whether the disadvantages 
of the system may not equal or even 
outweigh its benefits. We have, like¬ 
wise,^ a suspicion that, although exhi¬ 
bitions majhurther the views of artists, 
they are not—at least as we find them 
managed, calculated to promote the 
interests of art; for art and artists, it 
should seem, not unfrequently pull 
o{)posite ways. Now, that annual 
exhibitions accomplish the object for 
which they were instituted, there is 
unequivocal testimony — testimony 
which nothing can invalidate—for 
wherefore should so many thousands 
pay their shillings, and toil up the 
dismal staircase at Somerset House, 
save out of pure enthusiasm, and 
most disinterested aftectionjfor paint¬ 
ing? An ill-natured person—heaven 
forbid that such epithet should* be 
applied to us!—might hint that there 
are numerous other reasons that in¬ 
duce the public—the having-nothing- 
to-do idlers of the town, ancT the 
bustling, sight-loving, lion-hunting 
idlers from the country, to go and 
stare, and admire, and pish and pshaw, 
and criticise, and " heaven help us!" 
in the frowsy rooms and closets of 
the Royal Academy, or in the better 
appointed apartments of the Suffolk 
Street parvenus. There are reasons 
as “plenty as blackberries:”— impri¬ 
mis, the bustle and the squeeze, the 
how-do-ye-doing with jtropria per¬ 
sona acquaintance, and the pleasure 
of recognizing those whose prosy 
faces display themselves in gilded 
frames. Then again there is the still 
more frequent satisfaction of being 


• What, in our estimation, renders lithography a valuable discovery with regard to 
art, is, that it enables a painter to commit his first ideas and sketches to the material 
which is to multiply them, with as much facility and freedom os if he were drawing 
upon paper, so tliat nothing of that original spirit and finer essence which render 
studies of this description almost inestimable, can evaporate, as must more or Jess 
happen in copying. 
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admired, at least being stared at, 
one's-self. Wc forbear enumerating 
various other motives, all of which 
are more or less influential, and al¬ 
most any one of which would of it¬ 
self prove a sufficient inducement to I 
visit an exhibition imder the pretext I 
—^frequently the self-delusion—ofun- I 
derstanding, or caring for painting. 
The very circumstances that, to the 
great majority, prove an attraction, 
is a serious annoyance to the lover 
of art, viz., the crowd of visitors, 
and the dense throng of pictures. 
Both of these are essential to satisfy 
the vulgar;—^the former gives them 
confidence, serves to keep them in 
countenance, and carries conviction 
to tlieir consciences tbat,.are looking 
at what is worth seeing, while the 
other shews them that they have 
their money’s worth for their money, 
'fhen there is such an agreeable med¬ 
ley of subjects,* and such variety in 
the mode of treating them, that every 
one is sure to find something to his 
taste, be his penchant for millinery 
and trinkets ; for ladies bedizened out 
in borrowed finery, or more chastely 
displaying themselves in puris natu- 
ralibus ; for horses as large as life, or 
minikin heroes; for lugubrious sen¬ 
timent, or hearty practical fun. No 
one, when he glances his eye around, 
can^ accuse ^the Iloyal Academy of 
being stingy and fastidious, or deny 
that the public is particularly good- 
natured ^nd indulgent. Universal 
toleii^tion, if not discretion, seems to 
be here the order of the day; else 
could so many things, that one would 
be ashamed to admit into a corner of 
a back parlour, be suffered to display 
themselves in an academy whose 
president and members have, it is to 
be hoped, some little regard for the 
character of the profession to which 
they belong, as well as for those arts 
over whose interests they profess to 
watch ? There is hardly a single ex¬ 
hibition without a tolerable sprink¬ 
ling of mere daabs, or without seve¬ 
ral of those subjects which are in 
such request with the decorators of 


snuff-box lids. Willingly would we 
devise, if possible, some pltuisible ex¬ 
cuse in favour of this system of in¬ 
discriminate admission, yet, the only 
thing that can be urged in its favour 
—if, indeed, it be of any avail, is, 
that by immediate comparison with 
what 18 detfstably bad, even very 
mediocre performances will appear 
to some advantage. Nay, that we 
do not err cgregiously wide of the 
mark in' this suspicion of ours, we 
are the rather inclined to believe, 
seeing that the academy appear to 
have no dislike in their hearts to what 
is superlatively bad; or, to speak 
more to the purpose, we might say, 
that they would rather receive bad 
pictures than very good ones, should 
the latter not be p.iinted by an R. A., 
or at least by some one who is of 
their party. Now that there is a rival 
exhibition, the Royal Academy may 
see the policy of not carrying this spirit 
of enmity, on the one hand, and of 
favoritism on the other, too far; yet, 
no one in his senses can believe that 
the worst things exhibited in their 
rooms this year, are still better than 
the most tolerable of the excluded 
pictures; for if so, the latter deserved, 
not only to be turned, but absolutely 
kicked out; or they would have been 
treated more according to their me¬ 
rits, had they been sentenced to an 
auto-da-fe. When the newspapers 
told us that an unprecedented number 
of pictures and drawings had been 
rejected this year, their inference, and 
that of the public, was, that wc should 
have an exceedingly choice Exhibition, 
for it was hardly to be supposed the 
R. A.’s would take any skimmed 
milk when they might have ail cream. 
That they could have had all pure 
cream, we much doubt; that they 
have taken a considerable portion of 
skimmed milk, and milk and water, 
is now no secret; and if they helped 
themselves to the latter more liberally 
than there was any necessity for 
doing, it is not for us to say that they 
did so unadvisedly. The Royal Aca¬ 
demy—perhaps corporate bodies in 


* There are occasionally some very curious juxta-positions in the arrangement of 
the pictures, and this year a. particidarly droll one occurs, for the spectator has at 
the same time a front view of Tom Moore, and back view of a naked lady, with a 
most formidable length of spine, whom Mr. Ward is pleased to designate Venus. 
We hope there was no libellous intent on the port of the academy, to insinuate that 
the Irish bard has after all exhibited in his poetry only the back side of Venus, and 
that, too, of such a Venus as this.—The hanging committee are sad wags! 
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general—are prudent after a fashion of 
their own, which is apt to puzzle the 
uninitiated. The good folks out 'of 
doors cannot understand what mo> 
tive can by any chance induce the 
Academy to reject the better for the 
worse; since nothing seems more 
iiccordant with plain common sense, 
than that they should endeavour to 
get as much as they possibly can of 
what is good, with as little of the 
bad as they can help. So they would, 
we dare say, did nothing inteifcre 
with such a straight forward mode 
of proceeding. It is not so much 
the merit of the pieces that requires 
to be discussed, as the pretensions of 
those who send them : thus, Mr. A. 
may paint portraits too well for one 
who is not an R. A.; Mr. B.’s, on the 
contrary, are but very so so, conse¬ 
quently may very safely be admitted ; 
Mr. C. has offended some of the i/hw- 
trissimi; Mr. D. is suspected of being 
a radical; Mr. E. is too independent; 
while Messrs. F. G. &c. to Z. are all, 
from some cause or other, sadly out 
of favour at Somerset House. To 
save appearances, their works wdl 
sometimes be admitted; special care 
being taken that they shall not be 
\ory prominent; they are accordingly 
either floored, or exalted to that post 
of bad pre-eminence, the very sum¬ 
mit of the room. 

It is not ncecssary for us to observe 
how very ill the rooms belonging to 
the Royal Academy are adapted for 
the purposes of exhibition, since this 
has been complained of again and 
again. ITie piincipal object in ar¬ 
ranging the ])ictures seems to be to 
cover the walls entirely from top to 
bottom, with pictures of all sizes and 
qualities; and provided this be ac¬ 
complished, so as to produce some¬ 
thing like symmetry in the general 
sorting of the frames, little else is 
attended to. The ill consequences 
of this dove-tailing system are mani¬ 
fold: as the pictures are not insu¬ 
lated, no repose is afforded to the 
eye, nor can any individual picture 
be contemplated without its imme¬ 
diate neighbours obtruding upon the 
field of vision, so that a soberly co¬ 
loured piece looks dull and insipid, 
should it happen to be placed beside 
a dashing, gaudy rival. Another 
evil attendant upon this economy of 
space, is, that there is no alternative 
but to dispose the great majority of 


the pictures just as they may fit in 
according to size. At the best, 
this mode is productive of great vex¬ 
ation and much injustice; in the 
lower apartments at Somerset House 
t it is pushed to the verge of absur- 

t dity. There the walls exhibit an 

absolute chaos of the most hetero- 
genccais elements, large oil paintings, 
watei-colour drawings and minia¬ 
tures ; bird’s-eye views Suspended 
above the eye, while subjects that 
require such a situation, are as fre¬ 
quently placed below it. The larger 
drawings, too, are generally placed 
upon what is termed the line, and the 
most diminutive at the greatest dis¬ 
tance from it. All this, it will be said, 
is of very minor importance, indeed 
hardly wortli adverting to on the 
present occasion, since it arises mere¬ 
ly from local disadvantages and from 
the inn eased number of exhibitors. 
In our opinion, however, this is, 
besides being a serious inconvenience 
in itself, not altogether so trifling a 
matter, inasmuch as we may deduce 
from it some judgment as to the re¬ 
gard the Academy have for the gene¬ 
rality of the works exhibited, and 
their exhibitors. We are afraid we 
have just made use of that figure of 
speech designated a bull-, as what is 
barely visible, can hardly be said to 
be exhibited, yet such isthdease vyith 
at least one third of the pieces hung 
upon the walls,•and which are no¬ 
ticed merely in the catalogae. Where- 
foie, then, do the Academy ait so 
preposterously, crowding themselves 
with so much that it were, on every 
account, far better to exclude ? Why 
are they not more fastidious, when a 
lesser degree of toleration would be 
mercy to themttelvcs, to the public, 
and to the unhappy scrubs whose 
canvasses and frames are employed 
merely as gap-stoppers? They have, 
surely, no occasion to go into the 
highways to call in the blind, the 
maimed, and" the halt; nevertheless, 
such is their universal charity, that 
they open their doors to all; no de¬ 
gree of wretchedness is excluded, un- 
less, indeed, there be a grade, of 
which we have no idea. Had exhi¬ 
bitions been instituted for the ex¬ 
press purpose of encour^ing feeble¬ 
ness and imbecility, of displaying the 
very nakedness of the land, a better 
plan for attaining that end, than the 
mode in which they are at present con- 
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ducted, could hardly have been de¬ 
vised. 

If those, then, who assume to be 
the hierophants of art, the members 
of its sacred college, evince such an . 
utter disregard to common sense; if * 
they postpone general interests tol 
petty personal ones; if they are in-/ 
fluenced by paltry and illiberal pre¬ 
judices ; if they display indifference 
where we have a right to look for 
enthusiasm and perseverance; how 
can it reasonably be expected that the 
- lay public should entertain any great 
reverence for the deity in whose 
fane such ministers as these serve? 
When its source is muddy, it is no 
wonder that the stream is not clear. 

It is exceedingly natural that the 
members of any society, be it a 
Royal Academy or any other body, 
should select the best situations for 
their own pictures; and, provided 
this be done without any very fla¬ 
grant abuse of the power they thus 
possess, by entirely monopolizing to 
themselves all the most advantageous 
places, it cannot fairly be made a 
subject of reproach against them.* 
There is another privilege enjoyed by 
them, which we consider altogether 
indefensible; namely, that of touch¬ 
ing up their works after they arc 
placed on the walls. Now this is mon¬ 
strous : if gives extraneous assist- 
' ance to the very persons who are 
supposed to need it fir less than any 
others, and is, ccnsequently, like 
arming trained athlcta; with more 
powerful weapons than the less ex¬ 
pert combatants to whom they are op¬ 
posed ; while,what renders it more un¬ 
fair, all are supposed to meet on equal 
ternfS. The privileged arc thus enabled 
to adapt any picture tf> its precise si¬ 
tuation, while other exhibitors must 
depend solely upon their own foresight. 
We do not say that this is always, 
or even frequently done; it is suffi¬ 
cient injustice that it is permitted at 
all. Setting asi^e all other considera¬ 
tions, it may be questioned, too, whe¬ 
ther this mode of suiting a painting 
to particular circumstances, be not, 
in reality, injurious to those who 
avail themselves of it. In such cases 
permanent merit will be sacrificed to 
temporary effect. We might go still 


further, and say that public exhibi¬ 
tions—especially if there be nothing 
like classification of ^ny sort, either 
as regards the subjects themselves, or 
the various modes of execution, have 
a tendency to encourage a showy, 
bravura style. Instead of consider¬ 
ing how his picture looks in his 
own studio, the painter is too apt 
to consider principally what figure 
it will make in the exhibition-room : 
hence almost every other quality 
is sacrificed to exaggerated , colour 
and meretricious glare: hence, too, 
that neglect of correct drawing and 
of refined expression, which is so 
common a vice that it ceases to be 
disgraceful. Nor is this the whole 
extent of the mischief: every thing 
must be ad captamiim, to please the 
million, although it should make the 
judicious grieve. If it be, in itself, 
any particular recommendation, the 
academy may justly boast that the 
majority of the pictures they an¬ 
nually receive aie painted expressly 
for the exhibition. For this purjiose, 
and no other, are most of the pro¬ 
ductions got u)); and it is hardly 
necessary to observe that no very 
profound study is requisite for such 
an end. One evil attendant on the 
system of exhibitions is that they 
do not so much serve to nourish a 
real taste and healthy feeling for 
art as to keep alive a curiosity that, 
by many, is mistaken for attach¬ 
ment, and to which a constant suc¬ 
cession of novelties administers. 
They create a great deal of bustle 
about pictures and painters; the 
public go and stare, but have, in 
fact, were they ever so much dis¬ 
posed to do so, no leisure to form a 
cool, dispassionate judgment of any 
thing—to detect t-'lent, to notice me¬ 
rits, or blemishes, or to receive any 
lasting instruction from the works thus 
set before them. A public gallery and 
a public exhibition are two very 
different things : what is treasured 
up in the former is for all times and 
generations; we converse year after 
year with the masterpieces which 
familiarity has endeared to us, from 
which we have received so much 
delight, and whose influence haS not 
been the less forcible because it has 


• They manage these matters better—^more impartially at least—at the Manchester 
Institution, where the business of arranging the pictiftes is not entrusted to the ardsts, 
but to a committee of private gentlemen. 
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worked eilently on the mind, inter- to vanity, it still more frequently 
mingling itself with our other as- ministers to the best and purest of 
sociations. An exhibition, on the human affections—to private fftend- 

contrary, is viewed and forgotten; ship, to public gratitude, and to all 

if we have been amused we are, the charities of domestic life. It is 

satisfied, and look forward to its in unison with one of the best traits 

successor. Those who carry along | of our national character ; •neither is 

with them a well cultivated taste it deficient in historic value and dig- 

will undoubtedly find something to nity; for that which endears itwlf 

gratify it, yet there is, at the same to contemporaries as the transcript 

time, so much of an inferior stamp of the living individual, will, for 

to mislead the ignorant and impose after-ages, possess the charm of an 

upon the credulous, that the mischief, authentic record of the past. What! 

perhaps, more than counter-balances then, do wc actually approve of all 

the good. In order to be really be- that crowd of faces which peer upon 

neficial, an exhibition ought to be us from their well-gilt frames at 

select—not an indiscriminate med- every exhibition at Somerset House ? 

ley, an omnium gatherum, a mere Certainly not—albeit we much doubt 

scrajt-hoak on a larger scale; in short if even thffir places would be better 

it ought to be something altogether supplied. Common-place portraits 

diflerent from the strange higgledg- of common-place persons have no 

piggledy mobs of pictures that take more pretension to shine in public 

I'Jace every year in this country. than have the individuals themselves, 

Malta, hand multum, seems to be our whose faces are thus exposed to its 

motto in this as in many other con- gaze. The absurdity is not so much in 

cerns; nor do we even so much as the things themselves as in the offen- 

suspect that what we consider to be sive obtrusion of them where they are 

the means of promoting the fine arts utterly misplaced, being of “ no use 

among us, may, if carefully examin- to any one but the owners.”* 

cd, be found to have a directly op- 'fhese remarks are, we think, fully 
posite tendency, and to keep the borne out by the complexion of the 

public taste in a state of continual exhibitions of the present year, every 

error. one of which would have been 

That there is not the improvement greatly improved by judicious weed- 

which might be expected, after the ing and thinning. The ‘British In¬ 
lapse of more than half a century, stitution might very well have spar-* 
is generally felt, and partially ac- ed us the sight of such a piece as 

knowledged; and this is .attributed Sharp’s ‘ Crossing the'Lineand, 

principally to the undue encourage- had the painter himself possessed 

ment of portrait painting. We are any prudence, he would have been 

not quite satisfied, however, that contented with pocketing the price 

such is really the case, for we very paid for it, (4001., we understand,) 

much doubt whether, if this branch without exposing himself by the ex- 

of painting were less cultivated position of that deplorable pefform- 

among us, that the others would be ance. The subject is coarse enough 

more liberally patronized than they of .all reason in itself; but the man- 

now are. At any rate it must be ner in which Mr. S. treated it ren- 

allowed that mediocrity is much dered it far more so than was neces- 

less oft'ensive in this than in any sary. We pity the man who paid 

other species. We may apply to it four hundred pounds for a shilling’s 

what the younger Pliny says of his- worth of humour, and most certainly 

tory, " qmeunquo modo scripia delec- for the latter sum might he have 

tat;’* and, if it frequently ministers purchased as much of that commo- 

* The British Institution professes not to admit portraits: it however does what is 
far worse; for it tolerates what, if not portraits, as far as costume is concerned, are 
obviously mere copies of faces, with some vague or silly designation attached to them in 
the catalogue. Now of these kinds of things the sole merit, supposing they possess any 
whatever, must be in the likeness, because, considered as pictures, they are intolerably 
mawkish, and devoid of ideal or natural character. Among the contraband ware smug¬ 
gled in in this way, was, not long ago, a full length of Madame Vestris in breeches, a 
commission, we presume, from some Bartholomew-fair booth, although almost too vulgar 
even for the meridian of Sniithfield. 
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dity at any caricature shop in town; 
much more do we compassionate the 
painter, who, for that, or, indeed, 
any number of pounds sterling, could 
avow himself the author of a pro¬ 
duction utterly destitute of any thing 
to atone for its shocking vulgarity.— 
What arc the noble directors of the 
institution about, that they permit 
works of this stamp to enter their 
gallery? Their very porters must 
blush when they hang up such things 
on those walls which have been 
graced by the works of Hogarth, 
Zoifany, and Reynolds. 

But while we can yet find room 
to mention it, let us just take a glance 
at the sixty-second exhibition of the 
Royal Academy. A scmikI or a 
third generation of artists has arisen 
since that body was first instituted ; 
if therefore any benefit is to be de¬ 
rived from it, we may reasonably ex¬ 
pect that we should by this time have 
evidence of it. So far, however, is 
this year’s exhibition from manifest¬ 
ing any marked improvement, as 
compared with any former ones with¬ 
in our recollection, that, besides the 
works liy the late president, there 
are hardly a score others of any note 
—certainly nothing very great—not 
even an attempt indicating any un¬ 
usual effort; nothing, in short, that 
forcibly imprtsscs itself on the spec¬ 
tator. Wilkie is excellent, yet even 
he this year is not ctiual to his for¬ 
mer self: his pictuic of the King’s 
Visit to Holyrood House is inferior 
to his Chelsea Pensioners. To say 
the truth, we were a leetle disap¬ 
pointed by this performance; proba¬ 
bly in consequence of our expecta¬ 
tions ‘having been too highly raised 
by the flattering promises of news¬ 
paper report, sounded from time to 
time during the last three or four 
years; or it might be that we antici¬ 
pated something even superior to that 
crowning piece of his fame. It is 
nevertheless anexcel lent picture-^ 
such as no other living artist cot ',d 
have produced; nor, in looking at it, 
ought we to forget the difficu^ies the 
painter had to contend with in such 
a subject. TTiere is little of the 
pompous array that one would look 
for upon such an occasion; for, if 
Mr. Wilkie be at all a faithfhl histo¬ 
rian, the “ gude folk of Edinbro’ ” 
received their sovereign in very home¬ 
ly guise, without much etiquette or 


order, or rather they seem to have 
left the matter to old women and 
children, while poor Sir Walter looks 
on quite a barren spectator, and with 
, not a particularly sapient air, as if 
cither he could make nothing of the 
scene, or the artist nothing of him. 
With respect to the execution of this 
picture, there are passages in it truly 
admirable, giving all the effect of the 
most exquisite finish, with apparently 
very little manual labour, and alto¬ 
gether there is by far too much merit 
in it not to make us regret that Da¬ 
vid should have turned any of his at¬ 
tention towards mere portrait paint¬ 
ing, especially upon a scale so ill 
adapted to his peculiar excellencies. 
Nor is our dis’-atisfaction at all di¬ 
minished by looking at the full length 
of his late majesty in the Highland 
dress. Many artists could produce 
as good, and some a better por¬ 
trait than this : the portraiture, by 
the bye, is confined to the face, the 
costume being mere masquerade, not 
all identifying itself with the usual 
attire of George the Fourth; and ra¬ 
ther too outlandish withal to find fa¬ 
vour in the eyes of us Southrons. 
If the truth must be known, we have 
a dislike little short of antipathy to 
portraits in disguise. Apropos to 
disguise of a different kind; there is 
a picture by Oliver, designated in the 
catalogue as the portrait of a gentle¬ 
man, meaning, we presume, the like¬ 
ness of some gentleman’s coat, for as 
to tile face (perhaps the sitter him¬ 
self might have been disguised in li¬ 
quor at the time), no raal gentleman 
ever wore such a visage; Lavatcr 
would have given it as a specimen of 
decided vulgarity. We may here ob¬ 
serve, por/>areB?/jeae, that we approve 
highly of the catalogue giving us the 
information it frequently does, since 
were it not for the words " portrait 
of a gentleman,” or ” lady,” we 
should often mistake the parties for 
their butlers and waiting-women. 
Mr. Oliver writes himself A. R. A.— 
much good may it do him and his 
sitters! but this will hardly excuse 
the offence of inflicting on us the 
enormities he generally does. While 
such abominations are conspicuously 
displayed, works of real merit are 
unceremoniously turned out of doors. 
We ourselves can speak to one pic¬ 
ture, at least, that was so treated 
this very year—or rather which was 
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stowed away in some cellar, after the 
artist had been informed that it was 
admitted; and when we compare it 
with most of the productions that 
have been accepted, we cannot help 
thinking that the Academy must be 
actually besotted. We cannot indeed 
produce to our readers the work in 
question in confirmation of our opin¬ 
ion, but fortunately we can point out 
to them. Turner's pictures, and ask 
whether the epithet we have just used 
is not far too lenient for persons who 
were mad enough to expose to uni¬ 
versal derision such unintelligible 
pieces of canvass as the " Jessica," 
and the " Pilate," The palm of de¬ 
merit incontestably belongs this year 
to Mr. Turner : in extravagance he 
is facilk princeps, in absurdity super¬ 
lative. 'I’he fair Jewess looks as if 
she was half-smothered in the con¬ 
tents of a huge mustard-pot, from 
which she is endeavouring to extri¬ 
cate herself; while the other picture, 
so far as any thing whatever can be 
made out of it, seems a parody on the 
scene it professes to represent, and 
only not profane, because no meaning 
is to be detected in it. 

As we are not writing a critical 
account of the exhibitiou, and have 
besides nearly filled the space allot¬ 
ted to us, we shall say nothing of the 
portraits by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
except that their merits are too ob- 
viou.s to require comment; unless 
therefore, we could enter into some¬ 
thing like a full notice of their pe¬ 
culiar beauties, remark would be al¬ 
most impertinent. We are tempted 
to mention both Etty's Judith, and 
Briggs's Inez do Castro; not because 
they have satisfied us, but because 
they convince us that those gentle¬ 
men mistake clevei*painting for gra¬ 
phic poetry; attitudes and draperies, 
and skilful colouring, ill supply the 
absence of imagination and senti¬ 
ment. Tliey have more of the cha¬ 
racter of tableaux de genre, on a large 
scale, than of the historical style; 
they are pictures exclusively for the 
eye, not for the mind. Yet such as 
they are, these are almost the only 
attempts of any note in that depart¬ 
ment. Etty is more at home in his 
smaller compositions, against which 
the principal objection is their offen- 

• If we mistake not, this gentleman is the 
neiit musician, who died August 2d, 1829. 


sive, and oftentimes gratuitous inde¬ 
licacy—indelicacy of subject, ij not 
in the mode of treating it, and some¬ 
times the double indelicacy combined 

• in the same piece. This pruriency 
. of the pencil, although it may be re- 

# garded as a mere license of art, rather 
than licentiousness, is certainly re¬ 
prehensible enough; what then shall 
we say of such impotent attempts at 
voluptuous subjects as Ward's Venus, 
and one or two others ?—that they 
are sheer nauseous indecency, equal¬ 
ly offensive to public decorum and 
good taste. It is the oil paintings 
that foiTO the leading feature of this 
exhibition, and the more ambitious 
subjects, aqiong them, are almost 
without exception, very far from what 
they aspire to be; of the others, 
some half dozen possess considerable, 
though not very striking merit. We 
pass over the drawings and minia¬ 
tures, not because there are none con¬ 
spicuous for the talent they display, 
hut because they do not affect the ge¬ 
neral estimate. We cannot, how¬ 
ever, dismiss our article, without no¬ 
ticing two works of distinguished 
beauty, one in architecture, the other 
in sculpture—each of these sufficient 
of itself to Jill a room, and both of 
them nearly smothered from obser¬ 
vation ; we mean Parige's* interior 
of a Sepulchral Chamber aj Alexan- , 
dria, and Westmacott’s statue of the 
Due de Montpensier. The former is 
absolutely above all praise, and up¬ 
sets all theories: on contemplatirtg 
it, all that has been written on the 
pre-eminence of Grecian architecture 
seems arrant drivelling : it is beauty 
—poetry—inspiration; it is grace 
commingled with sublimity! Mr. 
Parke has, we know, visited Egypt, 
and as his drawings have convinced 
us, has profited by his studies in that 
country; yet we are disposed to 
doubt whether this be a bond 
view of an actual edifice or not: if it 
be, how happens it that so glorious a 
work of architecture has not been 
described and delineated as accurately 
and as frequently as the Parthenon; 
if, on the contrary, it be an imposture 
inmeente on the part of Mr. Parke, 
this single drawing ought to immor¬ 
talize his name. The statue, too, is 

a work of exceedingly great merit, and 

:^on of the late Mr. John Parke, the cmi- 
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of excellent taste ; it is full of unaf¬ 
fected nature and feeling. There is 
in it that which addresses itself at 
once to the heart, and which, while 
we gaze upon it, aintost causes us to 
forget all the inconvenience of the 
vile lumber hole where it is placed, 
more in mockery than in honour of 
the art of sculpture. So little conn- 
tenance or support, in fact, do the 
painters, who constitute the majority 
of the academicians, give their bre¬ 
thren that it would be far better for 
the latter, were they to be actually 
turned adrift; or were they to imi¬ 
tate the example of the water-co¬ 
lourists, and detach themselves from 
an alliance, which tends^ neither to 
advance the interests of architecture 
and sculpture, nor to the indepen¬ 
dence of the artists who profess 
them. If there be any advantage 
whatever in association—that is prac¬ 
tical advantage, as far as art is con¬ 
cerned, it would be increased by the 
efforts of all being directed to one 
specific object; whereas at present, 
there is union without unity, and 
complete anarchy is prevented only 
by the painters arrogating to them¬ 


selves on every occasion the lion's 
share. 

Aware that the general tenour of 
our remarks must prove unpalatable, 

• we .should not be surprised were 

I they to be imputed to decided hos- 

* tility. By personal feeling they cer¬ 
tainly have not been dictated, for 
beyond their works, we know nothing 
either of those whom we have cen¬ 
sured, or those whom we have com¬ 
mended. We plead guilty, however, 
to the charge of hostility, open and 
avowed hostility, to a system fraught 
with quackery, betraying the most 
portentous mismanagement, and dis- 
regaraiiig even the outward proprie¬ 
ties and decencies that should regu¬ 
late a public display of works of art. 
We abhor a system in which mere 
merit goes for nothing, favour is 
every thing ; and where art is made 
the stalking-horse to the paltriest 
self-interest. So rooted is the evil, 
that we should actually despair of 
improvement, were it not to be hoped 
that notorious abuse must shortly 
pave the way for something in the 
shape of reform. 


ON A CHILD. 

A YEAR—an age shall fade away 
(Ages f»f pleasure and of pain,) 

And yet the face I sec to-day 
For ever shall remain,— 

In my heart and in my brain! 

Not all the scalding tears of care 
Shall wash away the vision fair; 

Noit all the flocking thoughts that rise— 
Not all the sights that feed my eyes ^ 
Shall e'er usurp the place ' 

Ot that little gentle face : 

But there I know it will remain,— 

And when joy or pleasant pain 
Turn my troubled winter gaze 
Back unto my Ajiril days. 

There, amongst the hoarded past, 

I shall see it to the last,— 

The only thing, save poet's rhyme. 

That shall not own the touch of Time! 


J. B. 
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THK UEAO PARLIAMENT. 


Brfohk these pages con meet the 
eyes of our readers, the last Parlia¬ 
ment of George IV. will have passed 
away, and the first of William IV. 
will be in all the agonies of birth. 
We may alFord to speak of the de¬ 
ceased Parliament with more free¬ 
dom, now that its powers of argu- 
mmtum h Newgate have been extin¬ 
guished—it was the only argument 
which was worthy of attention com¬ 
ing from the collective wisdom of the 
defunct assembly. 

A brief history of its political 
movements as a body will give it high 
claim to a remarkable place in the 
history of the Girouettes. Elected in 
1826, under the dynasty of the Earl 
of Liverpool, it showed every reason¬ 
able symptom of following the quiet 
politics of that timid and cautious 
statesman—of believing in the pro¬ 
priety of a cabinet divided upon vital 
questions—of letting the evil day 
pass by as long as the ruling angels 
would permit, trusting to chance or 
fate as ft) the means of meeting it 
when it did come—of carrying in the 
House of Commons every folly or 
mischief which popular or sham-po¬ 
pular clamour demanded, in the hope 
of its being thrown out in the House 
of Lords; and, in short, of acquiesce 
ing in all the make-shift expedients 
which were consonant to the ge¬ 
nius of the Liverpool administration, 
and the vacillating temper of the 
premier.® To that temper we may 
justly attribute much of the degrada¬ 
tion that has marked our domestic 
politics of late years. His lordship 
had no compass of original genius— 
no marks of profoiAid intellect about 
him. His oratory was mean, trite, 
plebeian—his policy temporising and 
timid. Nothing grand, nothing com¬ 
prehensive evci distinguished any of 
his actions—nothing that can be re¬ 
membered is to be found in his 
speeches or his diplomatic compo¬ 
sitions. He was not a second-rate 
man, scarcely a third rate, and his 
undoubted honesty on one or two 
questions which he understood, and 
on which his conscience dictated to 
him the path he ought to take, was 
the only recommendation which he 
brought to his office. The great le¬ 
gal and constitutional learning of 


Lord Eldon—the high, arid then un- 
• spotted name of the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington—the brilliancy of Mr. Can- 
\ ning—the tried and unshakeable ho¬ 
nesty of Mr. Peel (alas! for days 
gone by 1)—with the general support 
of the great families, the church, 
and the well-ordered body of the 
people—gave to the cabinet a s«)lidity 
which superficial observers were ge¬ 
nerally inclined to attribute to the 
character or energy of its chief; and 
as that chief took especial care never 
to say any thing which decidedly 
committed him, except ui)on the one 
or two poinis to which we have al¬ 
ready alluded, he continued until his 
political death to be consiflered as a 
man especially fitted to bear upon his 
shoulders the weight of a great nation’s 
affairs—a minister born to the situa¬ 
tion. Yet now that he is past like a 
snow-flake on the river, what was the 
policy of his administration but lais¬ 
sez-faire? In commerce and finance 
he surrendered himself to the quacks 
of free trade, because he did not 
know how to resist them ; in foreign 
politics (after Lord Castlereagh was 
gone) to the quacks of the Aioliau 
school of blustering interference, even 
against his own judgm*ent; in the 
domestic management of th^ country ’ 
to the thousand and one qpackeiies of 
the Malthuses, WilmotHorton, Ram¬ 
say M'Culloch, and others " whom 
their place knows now no more.” 

It would be hard indeed to say what 
was the policy that Lord Liverpool 
could not have been led to adopt, 
and even defeni^, in his own bald and 
ungracious oratory. His conduct in 
tlie case of the Queen was the index 
of his whole political life. Convinced 
of the guilt of that lady, and pledged 
to pursue the cause against her to 
the utmost, he withdrew when popu¬ 
lar tumult had reached its climax of 
impudence, and could have been re¬ 
pressed by the slightest demonstra¬ 
tion of vigour. But then there 
should have been vigour, and to 
dream of that would have been too 
much for Lord Liverpool. 

On no points, then, did he appear 
determined, except Parliamentary Re¬ 
form, and Roman Catholic Emanci¬ 
pation. To the latter he was consci¬ 
entiously opposed; and we believe 
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tl»t no inducement would have made 
him^vote for it, (though we confess 
that the ready tergiversation of his 
brother, the present Lord Liverpool, 
on the first opportunity that such ter- ' 
giversation could be practically useful. 
to one side, or mischievous to the' 
other, make us not quite certain); 
as to the former, if it were at all possi¬ 
ble that a parliamentary insurrection 
could be got up in favour of reform, 
he would, no doubt, have yielded. 
But there he was safe; and, under 
shelter of the fine tropes and figures 
of Mr. Canning, ventured to indulge 
himself in cheap bravery against the 
rabble of those shabby and ignorant 
fellows, who then, for thejr own mean 
purposes, prattled with mechanic ig¬ 
norance of universal suffrage and 
annual parliaments. Against//tm he 
knew that he was secure; that none 
of his colleagues would annoy him 
on behalf of them, or their nostrums; 
but he permitted a division in his 
cabinet on the other measure, to 
which he stood still more decidedly 
opposed; because having become a 
point practically mooted in Parlia¬ 
ment, it was too prominently obtruded 
upon the circles by which he was sur¬ 
rounded to be passed by without 
giving him more trouble, and expos- 
ing the ricke.ty system of his admin¬ 
istration, to more danger, than ^ he 
either desired or dared. But the prin¬ 
ciple of a. cabinet divided upon a 
question allowed ou all hands to be 
of the highest moment, was a prin¬ 
ciple of political dishonesty, and it 
gave its character to the Parliament 
which was elected under its adminis- 
tratvra. We were compelled to make 
this short digression upon Lord Liver¬ 
pool, if for no other purpose, yet for 
that of ascribing to his influence and 
example the weather-cock disposition 
of the Parliament just dissolved. 

It opened with a speech more 
vague than even,such vague composi¬ 
tions generally are. An address v’as 
moved according to pattern, and the 
abortive efforts of Lord Ki|jg and 
others to carry resolutions of mi op¬ 
posing tendency, showed that Lord 
Liverpool was to have every thing his 
•own way—to trim and balance as he 
.pleased. Afflictions sent from God 
prevented him from continuing in 
office. His worth then was known. 

It was then discovered that he was 
the peg which kept the cabinet 


together; a thing which, in itself, 
was of no worth or wonder, but 
whose withdrawal knocked to pieces 
the patchwork and disconnected 
structure which it had held. A total 
disjointing followed, and here the ad¬ 
mirable character of the Parliament 
was shown. It cautiously waited 
upon Providence before it gave a hint 
of deciding how it would tur^;|ind it is 
now comical enough to recollect that 
the most searching questions as to the 
course likely to be pursued, were 
put by the late Mr. George Tierney. 
That Tierney was more dishonest 
than those who made his trickery a 
matter of jest, we do not believe; 
the poverty in which he has since 
died proves that there were many 
more lucrative tricks than his; but 
his traditional fame for cunning made 
his anxiety peculiarly characteristic. 

The pause was followed by the ac¬ 
cession of Mr. Canning, after a series 
of intrigues which now that we know 
what were the latent designs Of the 
intriguers must seem incomprehensi¬ 
ble. The earl of Eldon has consist¬ 
ently adhered to the line o£ politics 
with which he opposed Mr. Canning; 
he continued his opposition to the 
emancipation of the Roman Catholics 
to the end ; but what can we think 
now of the motives of the Duke of 
Wellington and Sir Robert Peel, in 
grounding their secession from office 
upon their hostility to the pro-popery 
views of Mr. Canning ? Must it not 
appear to be a hollow ruse arising on 
the part of Sir Robert Peel fpm jeal¬ 
ousy of the more showy abilities of 
the ascendant minister—on the part 
of the Duke from the deeply calcu¬ 
lated game which he had determined 
.to play, and which up to the present 
hour, has been crowned with signal 
success, however it may fare here¬ 
after ? Of the conduct of the subordi¬ 
nate persons in this farce we may 
speak a little as we go on; our busi¬ 
ness at present is with the Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Whatever were the means by which 
he attained his eminence, Mr. Can¬ 
ning was in power, and, with its true 
consistency, the legislature was his 
for the time being. The sleepy do¬ 
minion of Lord Liverpool had passed 
away, and the new master was de¬ 
termined to do something decisive. 
His was to be a reign of coups d’4tats. 
The miserable falsehoods and shuf- 
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flings which maiked the commence¬ 
ment of his operations, we wUHngly 
omit. Events that have since oc¬ 
curred, have convinced us that he 
was just as honourable, and as 
straight-minded as those who made 
it a test of their honour and their 
openness to depart from his adminis¬ 
tration ; but it cannot be denied that 
the bent of Mr. Canning’s mind jed 
him to the employment of sinister 
means In.all the great occasions of 
his life. When successful at last, 
and by whatever means in the great 
(d)ject of his ambition, his hour for 
potential display had come, and he 
looked abroad. Jly one speech about 
the power, and the implied iucltna- 
tion of England to let loose the per¬ 
turbed spirits of the Continent against 
the constituted authorities, he alarm¬ 
ed all Europe. By a practical illus¬ 
tration of the way in which he in¬ 
tended rallying into effect those mag- 
inloiiuent threats, he calmed it again. 
A craze seemed to have come over 
him with respect to Portugal, and 
that country he selected as the ground 
of his experiment, the first example 
in which his 

“-Ccisa sedet iEoliis arce 

Sceptra Ictiens, &c. &c.” 

was first to work. Accordingly, he scut 
there under the easy government of 
Ijord Liverpool, and kept there under 
his own administration, a large body 
of English troops, for the avowed 
reason of forcing the crudities of the 
Portuguese C’ortes down the throats 
of a denli-barbarous people. To this 
measure the Pmliament consented. 
Loud were the cheers when Mr. 
Canning evolved his frothy periods, 
tinkling with all tlie dw-graccs of 
meretricious oratory—still louder the’ 
acclamations when with diplomatic 
mouth, he talked learnedly of a casus 
fisdervi, in a language strange to the 
ears of so many of his auditory, and 
quoted Puffendorff, whose name, on 
the principle of omm ignolim pro 
magnifico, served him as a tower of 
strength in the assembly to which he 
spoke. Portugal was to be regene¬ 
rate—she was our ancient ally, 'fhen 
there was the cause of freedom all 
over the world; and many other 
comely commonplaces, decked up and 
bedizened with an infinity of pretti¬ 
nesses, that did as well as eloquence 
for the company that was to hear, 
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and the newspapers which were to 
report. 

The result of this melancholy dis¬ 
play is now matter of history. Our 
Guards were not exactly kicked out 
of Portugal, for they “ had that a- 
bout them” which prevented any 
attempt at such a ceremony; but 
thej were pursued with curses and 
execrations both loud and deep. It 
would be easy to prove that the 
needless, or rather the impertinent 
expedition, sent by Mr. Canning to 
Portugal, is the proximate cause of 
the jiresent mis-government of that 
country. The Portuguese of any 
real independence of Sfiirit, recoiled 
against the arrogant interforeucc of a 
foreign po^er, and the general auli- 
])athy, no matter whence arising, to 
the government of the Cortes, was 
heightened into tenfold displeasure 
and hatred when it was opimly 
avowed, with all the swagger of a 
rhetorical declaimer, that a constitu-* 
tion was to be forced upon Portugal 
by the over-bearing power of an ally, 
too potent to be withstood. Mi. 
(banning fancied that he was keeping 
out Lon Miguel, when, in fact, he 
was irresistibly fastening that prince 
upon the country, by enlisting in his 
behalf the national feelings of self- 
government and independence; and 
he deluded himself witlfthe idea that 
he was setting up this courftiy asthe * 
arbiter of the destinies of Europe, 
when he was in reality exposing it to 
as much ridicule as can ever be the 
lot of a nation really powerful, even 
when it is mismanaged by a charlatan. 
Equally sagacious was bis boast of 
having called into existence a new 
world to balance tlie old; buT as 
nothing of much consequence, (ex¬ 
cept the individual losses, to an enor¬ 
mous extent, which it occasioned,) 
followed from this vapouring, and a.s 
the very phrase is now generally 
laughed at as something worthy, 
botli in conception and utterance, of 
Bombastes Furioso, we shall not 
dwell upon it any further. 

In these windy schemes of foreign 
policy he had the aids and subsidies 
of the faithful Commons ; in domestic 
affairs they were equally true to their 
own golden rule. It would not be 
easy to decypher what Mr. Canning 
imposed upon himself as principles. 
He declared himself a friend of civil 
and religious liberty, and an enemy 
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of the repeal of the Test and Corpo¬ 
ration Acts— a friend to conferring 
parliamentary power upon the mem¬ 
bers of the Church of Rome, and an 
enemy to admitting a baptist to a 
corporate office. He professed him¬ 
self a liberal, and yet pledged to oppose 
any material alteration in the repre¬ 
sentation of Parliament. “ I dis¬ 
franchise Grampound,” said he, " but 
I stand here for Old Sarum." Loud 
cheers, of course, followed this decla¬ 
ration, although it would have puzzled 
the orator and hisapplauders to have 
pointed out what might be the prin¬ 
ciple on which this magnanimous dis¬ 
tinction was made. In a word, Mr. 
Canning had no fixed principles— 
there were certain words which habit 
had made him praise or dispraise— 
reform, established constitution, inno¬ 
vation, vested rights, &c.—but as for 
things, except place, pay, patronage, 
puffing, &c. he never gave himself 
the least trouble of inquiring. 

“ He fagoted bis notions as they fell; 

And if they rhymed and rattled, all was 
well." 

Here too, of course. Parliament 
supported him. The ancient Gods 
of their idolatry being pushed off 
their pedestals, were no longer objects 
of wor3h\|j. Mr. Canning's cas/is 
/ffdem abroad—Mr. Canning’s mixed 
principled at home, were the creed of 
the day. In vain did the votayfies of 
the departed ministers seek even a 
hearing. Mr. Dawson, for daring to 
ask a question, was treated with the 
most marked scorn—a surly " No/' 
was all the reply which he could ex¬ 
tort^ and the House laughed with in¬ 
dignant contempt at tjie daring which 
dictated such an intrusion. Another 
year saw this same Mr. Dawson, 
advocating, with all the blundering 
of his ragged eloquence, the very 
cause for which he pretended that he 
differed from Mr. Canning, and in his 
zeal for which, he though it prudent 
to swallow every affront that might 
be o'ffered him. 

The dynasty of Canning was but 
short. His death, it is said, was 
hastened by anxiety. At, dl events, 
he did not die one moment too soon 
fdr the sake of his personal reputa¬ 
tion. He, in his agony of look¬ 
ing for support, promised every 
thing to every body of every side. 
To the Whigs he professed himself 


Whig—to the Tories, Tory. To 
each, in separate knots, he had 
pledged himself to carry the most 
discordant measures, and what was 
I still more fatal, to confer the most 
discordant patronage. This was easy 
to say: it cannot be too often re¬ 
marked that he hod no fixed princi¬ 
ples, and could colour either side of 
any question brought before him with 
gay daubery, good enough for exhi¬ 
bition, but it was not so easy to exe¬ 
cute. Parties would have come for¬ 
ward to taunt him in public with his 
professions in private; and, still 
worse, each of the dozen claimants 
to whom a place had been promised 
would have displayed a tenacity of 
recollection, and, in eleven cases out 
of the twelve, a fierceness of indig¬ 
nant virtue against broken engage¬ 
ments, that would have upset the 
loquacious minister. Besides, even 
his glibness could not always conceal 
the fact, that he had no real know¬ 
ledge. He accepted the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with a 
chuckling boast, that he could never 
“ tot” up a line of figures in his life ; 
and the display he made whilst in the 
office fully proved that his assertion 
of his unfitness for holding it, was 
perfectly correct. 

In his declining days, after many 
intrigues he was at last driven into 
the arms of the Whigs, and in their 
arms he died. The confused state of 
the ministry during 1827, was a most 
convenient excuse for not doing any 
business, and Parliament therefore 
was contented in displaying its 
contempt of the retired ministers, 
without pretending to anything fur¬ 
ther. On the death of Mr, Canning 
however it waa puzzled, but the her¬ 
maphrodite cabinet of Lord Goderich 
kindly came in the way.— 

Can we mention that great man 
without an especial stop ?— 

Lord Goderich—it was said that 
King George the Fourth nick-named 
him Goose Goderich, probably from 
a recollection of a neighbourly allite¬ 
ration and resemblance of sound in the 
Miristrdsy of the Scottish Border, in 
the ballad of “ Fause Foodragebut 
be this as it may, it is beyond question 
that the administration of his lord- 
ship did not in any manner so far 
resemble Solomon, during his short¬ 
lived management of the state, as 
to be hailed by the title of the Wise. 
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Wiae however or foolish—^gooseor 
no goose—the majority in Parlia¬ 
ment was still with him, or rather 
prepared to be with him ; for his 
motley and heterogeneous cabinet, ' 
composed of the most discordant 
elements, did not hold long enough 
together, to enable him to put the 
pliancy of tlie House to the test. 
His administration was but a se¬ 
ries of blunders, and it fell by the 
untoward event of Navarino abroad, 
and the discordant jangling of its 
own members at home. Few things 
in real history are more comical 
than the quarrel between Messrs. 
Huskisson and Harries, who dis¬ 
agreed so bitterly with one another, 
that Lord Goderich was obliged to 
resign, as, he could not reconcile their 
dilfcrences, and who yet remained 
most harmoniously in office together, 
after the abdication rendered neces¬ 
sary of their quarrels. 

ITie Parliament had now a fourth 
master, and his hand was not a light 
one. The Duke of Wellington, who 
had given up office, because he could 
not assent to Mr. Canning’s carry¬ 
ing a mddided measure of Roman 
Catholic Emancipation, now returned 
to place amidst the triumphant ex¬ 
ultations of the Protestant party, 
and the intense anathemas of the 
Whigs and Liberals. Under his aus¬ 
pices, in the first year of his minis¬ 
try', the Roman Catholic question was 
contemptuously flung out of the Lords 
—it barely escaped being lost in the 
Commons. This was the principal 
domestic measure of the year: abroad, 
as if to mark as decisive a con¬ 
trast ns possible between his policy 
and that of Mr. Canning, non-inter¬ 
ference in foreign affairs was made 
his rule of action, ifr rather in-action. 
Mr. Canning, a civilian, who had 
never set a squadron in the field', was 
all for war; if a mouse were stirring 
from one end of the world to the 
other he was ready to follow or to op¬ 
pose its motion with armed hand. 
No comet that ever fired the length 
of Ophiuchus, huge in the arctic 
sky, was more pregnant of battles 
than Mr. Canning, and all for the 
sake of sounding a period, or intro¬ 
ducing a sonorous quotation culled 
from a book of syntax. The Duke 
of Wellington, who had already ar¬ 
rived at the summit of military 
glory, felt no necessity of displaying 


any warlike propensities; and it may 
perhaps be reasonably questipned, 
whether he has not on some occa¬ 
sions, carried his non-interference 
principle rather too far. For our own 
parts, however, being firmly convinced 
that the interest of this country is 
to remain at peace as long as pos¬ 
sible, we do not find fault with a pa¬ 
cific administration ; but what are wc 
to think of the consistency of a Parlia¬ 
ment, which, after hailing (as we said) 
with rapturous shouts of applause the 
swelling sentences of Mr. Canning, 
when he unfurled the flag, or held 
the balance, or drew the sword, or 
blew the blast, or any other of the 
fine things,in which he rejoiced, in 
behalf of every trumpery cause all 
over the world, were equally enthu¬ 
siastic, when his taciturn successor 
permitted, without even a speech, 
the overthrow of that power, which, 
with a compliment as ill-timed as 
the bow of Obadiah to Dr. Slop, 
when he had Hung him into the mire, 
it had just voted to be our " ancient 
ally”—^the aggrandizement of Russia, 
both in Asia and Europe, or the 
annexation of Algiers to France ? It 
is needless to observe, that the very 
House of Commons, which saw all 
the events take place, without any 
alarm or remonstrancev became the 
Duke of Welliiigtonso wished it, would,, 
if under the ascendant of Mr. Can¬ 
ning,’ have voted the most trifling 
affair among them, as cause sufficient 
for an internecine war. Any of 
these events do wc say ? They would 
have seen, even in the affairs of the 
Duke of Brunswick, ample reason 
for girding on the panoply of Cilreat 
Britain, or any other trope or figure 
that might be hatched for the occa¬ 
sion. Mr. Canning would have 
shone to much advantage in the de¬ 
bates and diplomacy, consequent 
upon the great case of Mr. Smith- 
Fiddlestick, and the House with de¬ 
lighted ear would have heard many 
a sage application of Grotius, to the 
important international relations of 
Brunswick Dels. 

In June or July, 1828, the Duke of 
Wellington declared in the House of 
Lords, that he was decidedly opposed 
to the Roman Catholic question. He 
had said the same at the Pitt-Club 
dinner in May. In November he as¬ 
sured the Popish primate of Ireland 
that he thought carrying it impossib I c. 
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In December he returned a scornAil, with as much rapidity as diamonds 

nay,r,an impertinent answer to the change into spades, or clubs into 

Duke of Leinster, who had forward- hearts, in the hands of an experienc¬ 
ed him an address on the subject, ed juggler, the Lords and Commons 

In January, 1829, he dismissed the * of England shifted their principles. 

Marquis of Anglesea from the Lord How much individual baseness there 

Lieutenancy of Ireland for some ci- must have been in the transaction it 

vilities to one of the Irish agitators. is unnecessary to remark, but as a 

In a word, he gave every indication, body the character of the last Parlia- 

tiirect and indirect, that he was un- inent of (ieorge IV. had gone for 

changed—that tlic principle on which ever. Even those who out of doors 

he had first resigned, and afterwards heartily approved of the measure, 

accepted office, still governed him ; could not aj>prove of the means by 

and that his was to be a No Popery which its success was ensured. The 

administration to the end. Careful .Jesuit principle that the means sanc- 

observers had indeed j)rognosticated tifies tlic end has not yet taken root 

that a change was at Inmd, from some in England, and the honest men of 

apparently trifling, but .still signiti- every party vu're indignant at the 

cant circumstances. Some of the lying artifices, and disgusted with 
lower members of the ministry had the mean hypocrisy by which cman- 
becn put forth as feelers; and as tick- cipation was forced or smuggled uj)on 

lish experiments arc commonly made the country. In the hist session, it 

in corpore vili, Mr. George Robert is evident that the House of Com- 

Dawson, ex-member for Derry, was mons was looked upon with decided 

appropriately selected for the princi- contempt, and the Quarterly Review- 

pal ; but to the body of the Tories the cr (it is an ominous thing that such 

change came like a thunderclap—they an observation should have appeared 

were taken by surprise—the Duke in that quarter), who declared that 

carried his manoeuvre with all the the intellect (he might have added 

tactics of a veteran general. the honesty) of the Housfe was far 

The House of Commons, which had below the average of England, only 
carried a far smaller measure in spoke the sentiments of all classes 

hy a pullry majority of six, now car- among us, high and low. 

Hed all that the Ihihc demanded hy a We have then got rid of a Parlia- 
majority,of 178. The House of Lords, ment which has proved faithful to 

which had rejected even a consideration the powers of Downing Street, under 

of the question by a majority of 4:5 in all changes. Lord Liverpool, Mr. 

1829, carried it in toto, in the year Canning, Lord Goderich, the Duke 

1830, by a majority of 105, including of Wellington, were all equally the 

in that number ten of the bishops of the objects of its adoration. Changes 

church.* of foreign policy, from the most 

Need we offer any commentary swaggering attitude of war, to the 

orw-the above sentence ? W’e shall most indifferent aspect of peace, 

not argue the merits or demerits have been adopted, without hesita- 

of the Roman Catholic question, tion, at the word of command. Un¬ 
it may have been just or unjust—it der one minister,* it played the part 

may work benefit or mischief—but of Pistol, giving the fig of Spain to 

the maniu-r of its carrying has settled all opponents—under another, that 

the character of the Parliament. No of the same worthy ancient eating 

new fact had occurred—no new ar- the leek when offered. With equal 

gument was ad.hiced—every thing and more remarkable ductility, the 

was precisely in the same state in principles that had distinguished 

1830 as it had been in 1829 ; but the parties for half a century, were cast 

Duke of Wellington had, for causes aside, the quondam Orangeman forgot 

of hia own, ^Itered his jmlicy, and his vows, and voted for the cause 

• As the names of these persons cannot be loo often published, we here reprint them. 

The iqiostate prelates were—Sumner, bishop of Winchester; Sumner, bishop of Chester; 
Ryder, bishop of Lichfletd; Bathurst, bishop of Norwich (a consistent man, however) ; 
Coplcslon, bishop of Llanduff; Murray, bishop of Rochester; Jerikinson, bishop of St. 
IJavirt’s; Lindsey, bishop of Kildare; Knot, bishop of Derry; and Lloyd, bishop of 
Oxtbid, since gone to his account. 
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that he had once devoted to the in¬ 
fernal gods—the Whigs learned to 
praise a military administration, and 
to applaud the decision and energy 
of a dictatorship—^the Radicals ex¬ 
tolled a standing army as the best 
school for statesmen, and their mouth¬ 
pieces in Parliament pledged to obey 
the popular voice, scoffed at the right 
of petitioning, and declared that it 
was absurd to attend to such a 
voice, when the sentiments it ut¬ 
tered differed from their own. In 
the days of the South Sea bubble, a 
thief who had committed a most 
daring and violent robbery in the 
mid-day, in the open street, (he 
stoppeti a carriage in Chauccry-lane,) 
palliated bis guilt, on trial, by say¬ 
ing that his crime was committed in 
the year when all men had turned 
robbers. The historian of 182!) will 
be entitled to designate it as the year 
when almost all public men had 
turned liars. 

After the passing of the Roman 
Catholic bill, the wits of the Whig 
party dared to ask what haim hail 
resulted from that measure. Every 
thing went on as before: the sun 
rose and set—the moon influenced 
the tides—there was no avenging tire 
from heaven—no visitation of judicial 
earthquakes- All this was true enough, 
butitwasnot very wise. No jihysical 
calamity occurred ; but is it no cala¬ 
mity that all faith in public men is 
gone—that trickery, fraud, and dupli¬ 
city arc the recognized instruments for 
effecting political objects—that place 
and power may be held after honour 
and self-respect have dejiarted—that 
the middle class is wholly separated 
from the upper? The consequences 
of these things may not appear for 
a long period, but they will appear 
at last. If any great convulsion, 
similar to the French revolution was 
to occur now, could the aristocracy 
apjieal with any hope of success to 
those orders by whom they, forty 
years ago, weathered the storm ? 
Would the working clergy, the sturdy 
yeomanry, the inferior gentry, the 
independent inhabitants of cities, re¬ 
moved equally from the court and 
the rabble, respond to the ciy of 
church and king if raised by those 
who despised their prayeis in 1829? 
or who, after having been tlic chosen 
champions of their principles, de¬ 
serted them without a moment’s no¬ 


tice, and then taunted them with 
the helplessness, which that unex¬ 
pected desertion had occasioned. The 
^ alienated feelings already appear in 
* the general desire for reform, which 
prevails for the first time in these 
classes, lliey now see that tlie only 
dofeni'f they acknowledged for the 
anomalies which undoubtedly exist 
in our system of representation, can 
he pleaded no longer—it does not 
work well. They find that they are 
neither actually nor virtually repre¬ 
sented, and with reluctant foot iiave 
gone towards the camp of the jiar- 
liamentary reformers. 

With this sign of the times wo 
shall conclude. During the seven 
years of the existence of the I’atlia- 
inent it scarcely did any thing else 
worth commenting upon. As usual, 
before its decease, itshowed symptoms 
of economy, and the blow which the 
unanswerable work of Mr. Sadler has 
given to the hard-heaitcd school of 
jiolitical econom)', is beginning to 
tell, fl'lie law reforms, which were 
even announced from the throne, have 
either been total failures, or petti¬ 
fogging changes of no value, or su¬ 
perfluous slayings of defunct statutes, 
or roguish schemes for drawing busi¬ 
ness from cheap local courts into 
Westminster Hall, for tl» benefit of 
the bill-framers themselves, or blun¬ 
dering alterations that save culprits 
and breed endless confusifln in prac¬ 
tice. The existence of public distress 
to a dreadful degree was acknow¬ 
ledged in the first speech from the 
throne in November, 18‘2(J; it has 
incrca.sed under the exeitioiis of 
Parliament to a treble degree. “In 
short, the Houst did notliiiig hut job 
—Waithmau asserted that it con¬ 
tained 200 swindlers dipjicd in the 
roguery of 1825, and no one in the 
House or out of it dared to contra¬ 
dict him—and followed ministerial 
orders. [The campaign of Sir .lames 
Scarlett against the press is matter 
for a separate dissertation.] 

Wc may then bid it farewell. A 
more servile or contcmptilile body 
can never again assemble within the 
walls of St. Stephen's, but wc have, 
nevertheless, to thank it for having 
gone to such a depth of dogiadation. 
It has convinced the most dull and 
careless that an alteration must take 
place ; it has made the most intrepid 
defenders of the present system quail. 
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What stronger argument for reform 
could be exhibited than that displayed 
in the person of Sir Robert Peel him¬ 
self, standing up to resist it ? There 
he stood, rejected from Oxford, un¬ 
able to get into the House for any 
district &at had the shadow of a 
constituency, marked with all the 
•lisgrace of apostacy, and yet enabled 
to lead the House of Commons by 
the purcbaseil patronage of a Jewish 
dealer in boroughs, whose notoriety 
in the traffic had incarcerated him in 
Newgate. Docs tliat part of the 
system work well ? We answer no ! 
and the same answer will be echoed 
from a million of tongues. Nor is it 
the less gratifying that ft will come 


-from those who scorn the rabble and 
its idols, who spurn from them the 
mock-patriotism that is bold and 
noisy with no chance of any real 
reform being effected, supple and 
sycophantic when need exists for cor¬ 
rupt services, and who are fully aware 
that there are no worse enemies of 
freeilom—no men more thoroughly 
slaves in body and soul, 

“ In entrails, heart and head, liver and 
reins,” 

than those alternate braggadocios be¬ 
fore the mob, and servile instruments 
of the ministry, who are so fully re¬ 
presented in the persons of the Hob- 
houses and Burdetts. 


EUGENIUS ROCHE. 

We beg the attention of our readers for a few sentences—we shall not detain 
them longer. 

Mr. Eugenius Roche was for many years connected with the press, in va¬ 
rious capacities. For fifteen years he was sub-editor of tire Morning Post, 
for the couple of years before his death he was editor of the Neiv 'nines, and 
finally of the Courier. He was a gentleman of considerable talent, the most 
kindly disposition, and the most unwearied industry. No man in his situa¬ 
tion, it may be averred, without fear of contradiction, laboured more earnest¬ 
ly, and, in many instances, more successfully, in advancing the interests of 
those to whom liis influence or his purse might be of advantage. 

He raaVrisd twice; by his first wife he left behind him eight children—by 
his second wife, married not more than a year and a half before his death, 
an additional infant. His professional income of course ceased with him, 
and the rtjal property which he left behind is mortgaged to Mr. Stewart, of the 
Courier, as the payment for the twenty-fourth share of that paper, which Mr. 
Roche had covenanted to take. The price of this twenty-fourth share is fixed 
at .5,000 guineas, and it absorbs the whole of the proceeds of Mr. Roche's 
estate. • 

It may be that the twenty-fourth share of the Courier will return to Mr. 
Rftche’s family n full equivalent for the five thousand guineas claimed by Mr. 
Stewart, but in the mean time that family is in the most dire distress, amount¬ 
ing even to the want of actual means of subsistence. There is a poem of Mr. 
Roche's coming out, called London in a Thousand YeaVs hence, with other 
smaller poems, for which a subscription is getting up; and we hope our readers 
will assist it as far as they can. The poems, we assure them, are better than 

a thousand others of finer names; but if they were worse than-'s [JiU 

the blank, good readers, as you please] is it not a good thing to help the widow 
and the orphan I 

Lest any persons should think Iflat newspaper services done to ministers 
are remembered when the day of service is gone by, and that therefore the 
case of Mr. Roche's widow and orphans may be safely left in the hands of 
tile Treasury, we have only to say that there is no hope there. We do not 
wisl#to prejudice, in any quarter, the cause we are here advocating, and wc 
4 add no more. GoTtrnment may be very right in rejecting all petitions on 
behalf of their literary rctaiBers—^that wc do not dispute; but we hope that 
the literary world will -feel itself the more called upon to assist those lor 
whom we write tiu8.appea}, by ti»e certainty that they have no other interest 
to appeal to. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
LONDON. 


FOETIIT, DRAMA, &C. 

The Camp of Wallenstein, from the 
German; and original Poems. By Lord 
Francis Levison Gower. 1 vol. 8vo. 
5s. Gd, 

Monsieur Mallet; a humourous Poem, 
witli Engravings. ISmo. Is. 

Alfred the Great; a Dmma in five acts. 
By Thos. Aird. Svo. 3s. 

Vol. Srd of Pickering’s Aldinc Edition 
of the Poets, containing the Poems of 
Thomson. 

The Captive of Fez; a Poem in 
five Cantos. By Thomas Aird. 12mo. 
Cs. 

Poems; chiefly lyrical. By Alfred 
Tennyson, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

1 vol. fcp. 5s. 

POLITICS, &c. 

The Regency Question. Memoirs of 
the Administration of the Right Hon. 
IIenuy Pelham, collected from the Fa¬ 
mily papers, and other authentic docu¬ 
ments, and illustrated with original cor¬ 
respondence never before published. In 
this work will be found an interesting 
account of the formation of the regency 
at the death of the Prince of Wales, father 
of George the Third. By the Rev. W. 
Coxe, M.A., F.R.S., F.A.S., Archdeacon 
of Wilts. 2 vols. 4to. 51. 5s., or, on large 
paper, &c. 10/. 10s. bds., republished. 

An enquiry into the causes of the long 
continued stationary Condition of India 
and its Inhabitants, with a brief examina¬ 
tion of the leading principles of two of the 
most approved Revenue Systems of Bri¬ 
tish India. By a Civil Servant of the 
Hon. E. 1. Company. Svo. d.r. 

Suggestions as to the conduct and ma¬ 
nagement of County Contested Elections, 
&c. With an appendix of the Statutes, 
&C., including those of the late session 
of Parliament. By G. Butt, of the Inner 
Temple, Esq. S^ond edition. 1 vol. 
Svo. 10s. Gd. bds. i 

The Pocket Dictionary of the Law of 
Elections, witli the practice from the is¬ 
suing of the writ to the final decision of 
the House of Commons. Svo. 5s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The twenty-second volume of Hansard’s 
Parliamentary Debates. Royal Svo. II. 

I Os. bds. 

Elements of the Economy of Nature; 
er, the principles of Physics, Chemistry, 
and Physiology. Founded on the recently 
discovered Phenomena of Light, Electro- 
Magnetism, and Atomic Chemistry. By 
J. G. Macnivar, A. M. Svo. 16s. bds. 

The Phrenological Journal, and Mis¬ 
cellany. Number 24. 2s. Gd. 

Lives of Brilush Physicians; being No. 

14 of the Family Library. 


The Cook’s Diedonary. By Richard 
Dolby, of the Thatched House Tavern. 
1 vol. Svo. 9s. Gd. 

The Noble Game of Billiards; wherein 
are exhibited extraordinary and suiqnising 
Stroked, which have excited the admira¬ 
tion of most of the Sovereigns in Europe. 
Translated from the French of M. Min- 
gaud by J. Thurston. II. 1«. 

A Catalogue of Maps, Prints, Drawings, 
&C.; forming the Geographical and To¬ 
pographical collecdon attached to the Li¬ 
brary of his Majesty George the Third, 
and presented by his late Miqesty Gcoigc 
the Fourdi, to the Bridsh Museum. 
Printed by order of the Trustees. 2 large 
vols. Svo. II. 4s. bds. Folio copies, 31. 3s. 

One Hundred Studies for Drawing in 
groups. Single figures of Horses, Cattle, 
Sheep, and olher domestic Animals, en¬ 
graved on thirty copper plates, from the 
most celebrated masters. This work is 
published under the supcrintendance of 
George Cooke. 1/. Is. on plain paper, 
II. 11s. Gd. India. 

The Real Devil’s Walk; embellished 
with 13 Engravings in wood, from designs 
by G. Cruikshank. 2s. 

The 1 st vol. of Botanical Commentaries. 
By Jonathan Stoke, M. D. Svo. 14s. bds. 

No. 10 of the Domestic Gardener’s 
Manual, and English Botanist’s Compa¬ 
nion. 8vo. If. , . 

TRAVELS, &c. 

Pananti’s Narrative of a Residence in 
Algiers. 2nd Edition, with Notes and Il¬ 
lustrations, by Edward Blaquiere, Esq. 

1 vol. 4to. II. .'if. board-s. 

Journal of a Tour made by Senor Juan 
dc Vega, through Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land in 1828 and 1829. 2 vols. Svo. 

II. 6f. bds. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. » 

A Supplement the Royal Naval Bio¬ 
graphy ; or Memoirs of the Services of 
all the Flag Officers, &c. Sic. By John 
Marshall, II.N. Fart 4. Svo. 15f. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Life and Reign of George 
the Fourth, interspersed with numerous 
Personal Anecdotes; to which is prefixed 
an Historical account of the House of 
Brunswick from the earliest period. By 
H. E. Lloyd, Esq. Svo. 

The History of England. By Sir James 
Mackintosh, M. P. Being No. 8, Vol. 1, of 
Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia. Fcp. 
6s. bds. 1 ^. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &C. 

Remarks on the Disease called Hydro¬ 
phobia, Prophylactic and Curative. By 
John Murray, F. S. A. See. 1 vol. 4f. bds. 

The varieties of the Arterial System by 
Mr. Green, Surgeon, Sec. &c. 1 vol. Svo. 
4f. 
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// new and tplendid edition of the Holy 
Bible, with numermis illustrations by J. 
Martin, and under the patronage of King ' 
William IV., Ls announced. This work 
will, it is confidently expected, add con¬ 
siderably to the alrc.-idy welt earned fame 
of this distinguished artist, and prove art 
honour to the fine arts of the country. 

Lady Morgan is engaged in preparing 
for speedy publication her new work on 
Franco, which she intends to call France 
in 1829-30. 

The Midsummer Medley, for 18.30, com¬ 
prising a scries of comic tales and sketches, 
hy the Author of Branihlctyc House, fkc. 

2 vols. small 8vo. is nearly rciidy. 

The Persian Adventurer ; forming ase- 
fpicl to the Kuzzilhash. By J. B. Fraser, 
lisq., .3 vols.; and a Narrative of a Journey 
over land to India, by Mrs. Colonel Fl- 
wood; in 2 vols. 8vo. plates, are in the 
press. 

An ailditional volume of the Transac¬ 
tions of the King’s and Queen’s College of 
Physicians in Ireland, will soon be pub¬ 
lished. 

(leneral Sir Hew Dtilrymple has an- 
nouucod for publication an account of his 
Procecding.s whilst in command at Gibral¬ 
tar, and subsequently when Commander 
of the British forces in Portugal; intended 
to assist in lurnishing a full and faithful 
narrative of the peninsular war. 

Sir William Beetham, Ulster King of 
Arms, has sieinounced a work under the 
following title—Dignities; Feudal and 
Parliamentary; the nature and functions 
of the Aiija Regis, or the High Court of 
Barons, of the M.agn. Concilia, and of the 
Commune Concilium llcgni, &c. 

The second \ohimc of Moore's Life of 
Lord Byron is ne.arly ready. 

An Historical Sketch of the Dnlmonii, 
or ancient Inhabitants of Devonshire and 
tornw.all, by Joseph Chattaway, is an¬ 
nounced. s 

The Rev. George Croly, A. M., has 
nearly ready for publication a Memoir of 
his late Majc.sty George the Fourth. 

Mr. Dyce h.as announced the Dramatic 
Works of Robert Greene, uniform with his 
editions of Pcele and Webster; to which 
are added the ^oems contained in his 
prose tr.acts; with an account of tlu Au¬ 
thor and his writings. 

Mr. Biircheil, the well known African 
Traveller, has returned to England, after 
an absence of nearly Six Vears, employed 
in eUploring the Inland Provinces of Brazil. 
His Zoological and Botanicfd Collections 
are said to be immense. We understand 
that an account of these interesting travels 
will be published. 


We hear that Lord Nugent has been for 
a l 9 |ig “ time engaged on a work, to be en¬ 
titled Hampden’s Character,.Conduct, and 
Policy, as well as those of the party with 
whom he acted." The friends of the noble 
Author state that he has discovered new 
and interesting traits in the character and 
conduct of Hjimpden, and anticipate much 
original information in the promised work 
respecting diat important period of English 
history. 

The Bainpton Lecture for 1830.—An 
Enquiry into the Doctrine of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church; iu Eight Sermons, priMcli- 
cd before the University of Oxford iu the 
Year 18.30, at the Lecture founded by the 
Rev. John Hampton, M. A. Canon of Salis¬ 
bury. By llenrv Soaincs, M. A. of Wad- 
ham College, Rectoi of Shelley, Essex, 
und Author of the History of the Reform¬ 
ation. In 8vo. Will shortly appear. 

A translation of the celebrated Professor 
Hceren’s works, which has been so long 
a desideratum to the literature of this 
country is at length announced as nearly 
ready for publication. 

The Life and Correspondence of Samuel 
Horsley, LL. D., F. R.S., F. A. S. Lord 
Bishop of .St. Asaph, by Win. P.irkcr Law- 
son, M. A. Svo., is announced. 

Mr. Boaden is preparing for the Press, 
“ Memoirs of tlie late Mrs. Jordcin.” They 
will embrace a Piililic .and Private History 
of the Life of that celebrated Actress, from 
her first appearance upon the Irish Stage, 
until her lamented death at St. Cloud, to¬ 
gether with Anecdotes of all the eminent 
individuals and distinguished personages 
with whom, during her life, she associated. 
The work will be printed in 2 volumes, 
8vo., and illustrated with a Portrait. 

Tractatus Varii Integri, ex operibus 
Patrum Grsecorum et Latinomm exccrjiti. 
A Thoma 'riirton, Sanctae 'rheolcgim upiid 
Ciintabrigienscs Professore Regio. In 1 
large vol. Svo. In forming this work, it 
is the Editor’s intention to publish, for the 
use of Students ii/ Divinity, a Selection of 
the most valuable productions of the 
Fathers who flourished during the first 
four centuries. 

'I’hc Book of Uie Seasons. By William 
and Mary Howitt. Svo. small, is nearly 
ready. 

The “ Separation,” a new Novel, by the 
author of “ Flirtation,” will appear in a 
few days. 

A second edition, in 2 vols. Svo. of Lord 
King’s Life and Correspondence of John 
Locke, with considerable additions, is al¬ 
most ready. 

Mothers and Daughters; a talc for the 
year 1830, 3 vols will soon be published. 


Gannett and Shearman, 13, Salisbury S'juare, London. 
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Life of Bishqt Heber. [Sept. 

polemics, Warburton. He had, how- ministration, will be long felt, not 
ever, the happiest blending of quail- only in that circumscribed cure to 
ties^which can be brought into the which his labours in England were 
composition of a mortal man—buoy- coffined, but in that immense por- 

ancy of animal spirits, the heart melt- tion of the oriental world which 
ingwithaifection.thcmeansofindulg- Providence has given to the sway 
ing the promptings of charity, a deep of England. He was the cadet of 

poetical feeling, and an enthusiastic . an ancient family, brought up to 
temperament. Learning to these qua- the church, for which his early habits 

lities is but of secondary importance; and reading had well fitted him; 

but, like the ballast to the vessel, it was endowed with a family benefice, 

is an indispensable acquisition. Bi- and at length appointed, on the death 

shop Heber possessed this acquisi- of Bishop Middleton, to the see of 

tion in its perfection—and thus con- India, which he traversed in the ful- 

stituted, he went forward on the filment of his sacred mission, and 

stage of life, acted his part with the where he fell a martyr to his exer- 

sincerity and single mindedness of a tions in the cause of Christianity.— 

true Christian—^and has left behind The following lines to his memory, 

him a name, the glories of which are the production of Mrs. Hemans. 

cannot be counteracted by atheistical We have great pleasure in transcrib- 

prejudices, or tarnished by age. ing these, and wish much that we 

The circumstances of his life are had space to lay before our readers 

very briefly related—^that is to say, the what the Laureate has written on the 

visible circumstances; the moral, same worthy subject, 

which he induced by his holy ad- 


“ TO THE MEMORY OF BISHOP HEBER. 

“ BY MBS. HEMANS. 

“ If it be sad to speak of treasures gone; 

Of sainted genius call’d too soon away ; 

Oflight, from this world taken while it shone, 

Yet kindled onward to the perfect day; 

How shall our grief, if mournful these things be. 

Flow forth, O guide and gifted friend, for thee I 

Hath n 'l thy voice been here among us heard? 

And that deep soul of gentleness and power. 

Have we not felt its breath in every word 

Wont from thy lip, as Hermon's dew, to shower? 

Yes! in our hearts thy fervent thoughts have burned— 
Of Heaven they were, and thither are returned. 

How shall we mourn thee? With a lofty trust, 

Our life’s immortal birth-right from above I 
With a glad faith, whose eye, to track the just 

Through shades and mysteries, lifts a glance of love, 
And yet can weep! for nature so deplores 
The friend tl>at leaves ns, tho’ for happier shores. 

Aid one high tone of triumph o’er thy bier; 

One strain of solem:- rapture be allow’d— 

Thou who, rejoicing in thy mid career, 

Not to decay, but unto death hast bow’d— 

In those bright regions of the rising sun. 

Where vict'ry ne’er a crown like thine hath won. 

Praise I for yet one more name, with power endow'd 
To cheer and guide us onward as we press; 

Yet one more image, on the heart bestow’d, 

To dwell there—beautiful in holiness! 

Thine Heber, thine! whose mem’ry from the <lead 
Shines as the star which to the Saviour led.” 
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L^e of Bishop Heber. 


His exertions in India seem in¬ 
deed, to have been excessive, though 
as a joyful labourer in the vineyard 
of Christ he never thought of the 
fatigue, or of the exhaustion of his 
strength and health. The following 
extract will give the order of his 
daily work. Every one must join in 
Mrs. Heber's aspirations contained 
in the last sentence of the para¬ 
graph. 

“ This morning the Bishop pi-eached 
on the good Samaritan, and then adminis¬ 
tered the Sacrament both in English and 
Hindoostanee. The service was neaily 
four hours’ long j and from the active part 
which his Lordship took, it seemed as if he 
would never be tired while thus engaged. 
At five in the afternoon we had Divine 
Service in Hindoostanee; tlie whole church 
was thronged with native Christians, and 
the aisles were crowded with heathens; 
there must have been many hundreds pre¬ 
sent, of whom the greater part were drawn 
by curiosity. Immediately after, English 
evening worship commenced. Thus has 
his Lordship devoted about seven hours 
this day to public worship. May his ex¬ 
ample and his zeal for the extension of 
Christ’s kingdom influence very many ! ” 

Bishop Heber was in youth cele¬ 
brated for his poetical powers. In 
the first pages of his “ Jdfe,” some 
early lines of his composition arc 
given, under the title of the Prophecy 
of Ishmael. It runs in a smooth mea¬ 
sure, as the following extract will 
show, though it is not remarkable 
for any other qualit)\ 

“ High on a hill that veiled its murky brow 
In clouds, and frown’d upon the plain be¬ 
low. 

Still fondly watchful o’er his children’s good, 
The shade of Mecca’s mighty founder stood. 
Confess’d he stood, known by his daunt¬ 
less air, , 

His bow. Ills fillet, and his length of hair. 
And, ‘ Stay, ye fools,’ he cried, ‘ ye mad¬ 
men, stay, 

Nor further prosecute your vent’rous way. 
Of Syria’s sons full many a numerous host 
Their lives amid my burning sands have 
lost; 

There, led by Persia’s tyrant, millions fell. 
Nor one surviv’d the dismal tale to tell. 
There first was check’d the Macedonian 
might. 

Repuls’d and baffled in th’ unequal fight: 
My sons a barrier set to Roman pride. 

And many a legion by their arrows died; 
And now shall Gaul with conqu’ring ar¬ 
mies come ? 

Gaul! but a province of defeated Rome!”' 
&c. 


Poetry, however, was part and 
parcel of Reginald Heber’s com|»o- 
sition. In earliest youth, his ftney 
loved to revel over the transcendent 
descriptions of Spenser, and wing 
its flight amidst the mazes of orientiil 
romance. The progress of true ge¬ 
nius must be slow at first, to be 
la'^ting afterwards. The imagination 
must familiarise itself with the things 
of earth before it can soar aloft and 
become conversant with the things 
of heaven. Were it otherwise, men 
would become mad, and converse on 
matters in which their understanding 
and reason had no concernment, 
for the obvious cause, that under¬ 
standing and reason would be xvant- 
ing to them'altogcther. No man has 
ever yet sprung forward into the full 
energies of a true ])oet. And as it is 
with poetry, which is a part of reli¬ 
gion, so is it with religion itself. It 
is said in the book of Samuel, that 
he, even after his infant commu¬ 
ning with God, was established io be 
a Prophet in Israel. His birth was 
oi tlinary—his rearing was ordinary— 
his first interview with the Almighty 
was slight—the assurance of the pro¬ 
phetic power became stronger and 
stronger in his mind, until he grew 
up to the fulness of manhooj||k Thus 
was it with Moses, and tl^ with 
David; thus is it with (fvery true re¬ 
ligionist, every true poet, every fa- • 
vourite of God. God is, indeed, all¬ 
wise and all-merciful in fhus dealing 
with circumscribed mortals, whose 
understandings are weak, whose con¬ 
stitutions frail; for he makes the 
agent akin to the object to be acted 
upon, that the nature of the instru¬ 
ments may be brought home to rfh- 
man conviction. 

As far as we are competent to 
judge of such high aiul mysterious 
subjects, we may say that RcginaUl 
Heber was, even from his earliest 
years, a servant chosen by God, for 
his own inscrutable purposes. 'I'he 
whiteness of Heber’s infantine soul 
remained uncontaminated even to 
the day of his death. Human folly 
and perversity seemed to fly its ap¬ 
proximation. The words of God, 
though unintelligible, were breatlied 
with fervour by the child, who, like 
the child Samuel, “ministered unto 
the Lord.” He continued this mi¬ 
nistration from year to year, until 
he grew strong in faith, in learning. 
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in universal charity, and beamed 
fort^, at last, a perfect man. His 
soul, as far as human soul can be, 
appears, indeed, to have been spot¬ 
less. What Milton has said of vir¬ 
ginity in women, applies equally well 
to virginity of mind : 

“ Some say, no evil thing tliat walks by 
night « 

In fog or fire, by lake, or moorish fen, 
nine meagre hag, or stubborn unlaid ghost 
That breaks his stubborn ehains at curfew 
time. 

No goblin or swart fairy of the mine. 

Hath hurtful power o’er tiue virginity.” 

And thankful ought we miserable 
creatures to be to the iiilinite good¬ 
ness that from time to time raises up 
for general observation and venera¬ 
tion such perfect characters as Regi¬ 
nald Heber. One glimpse of such a 
subject amply repays us for years of 
bitter disappointment and earthly 
griefs. One smile from the benig¬ 
nant face of such a man can heal jea¬ 
lousies and heart-burnings innumer¬ 
able—can change fierce hatred into 
reconciliation. One recommendation 
from his lips can conveit infidelity 
into trusting and fervent faith—can 
eradicate from the heart those vices 
whicli^nfohl it with the strong clasp 
of om^omed and biting serpents— 
can diffush love throughout all ranks 
of society—make iiride to vail its in¬ 
solent fiont, and tru** humility to he 
expectant of a blight hereafter. Such 
characters, although few and far be¬ 
tween, are absolutely necessary for 
our cornijit state. Were it other¬ 
wise, the same woeful consumma¬ 
tion would await us, as is predicted 
o^ the absence of Love by Diotima, 
the Priestess of the Pfatonic banquet. 

“ Hear what Diotima, the priestess, told 
Of mighty love to Socrates of old; 

Love, daanon power, in every form rc.sides, 
And nature’s self in all her motions guides. 
For ancient order may attempt in vain, 
His empire free ffo' a ruin to maintaiu: 
Unless the mighty power of love is ni&'i, 
And tempers every part in liarmony. 

Hence hostile elements, no longer fight, 
But bound in measure, peaceably unite.” 

Reginald Heber, though not in his 
earliest years ever suspected of ca¬ 
pability for learning and scholarship, 
acquired by zcaJ and sedulousness a 
very high reputation at the Univer¬ 
sity. He produced Palestine, which 


has been justly ranked foremost 
amongst the sacred poems of the 
present day. ITie poem itself is so 
well known, that we will spare our 
reatlers any mention of the subject, 
further than what is conveyed by the 
following artless sentence, written by 
his widow. 

“ When Reginald Heber returned from 
the theatre, surrounded by his friends, 
with every hand stretched out to eon- 
gi.'itul.itc, and every voice raised to praise 
him, he withdicw from the circle; and 
his mother, who, impatient of his absence, 
went to look for turn, found liim in his 
room on liis knees, giving thanks to God, 
not so ii.tu'h for the talents wliich had, on 
tliut day, raised him to honour, but that 
those tiiients had t nabted liitn to bestow 
utimixcd h.-ippincss on Lis parents.” 

Ex uno disce omnes :—this one act 
will convey to our readers the perfect 
conception of the man’s character. 

University celebrity in this country 
carries with it lasting and more pro¬ 
fitable honours than those awarded 
to the successful candidates at the 
Olymjrian victories. I’alestinc, the 
only prize composition of the kintl 
w'hich has established the fame of a 
writer, enrolled Heber amongst the 
poels of his nation. His subsc- 
tpient labour gained for him the re¬ 
putation of a thorough scholar; wit 
he })ossesscd in an eminent degree, 
and in theologian learning, few men 
may compete with him for the palm 
of excellence. Our readers must be 
satisfied with this general notice of 
the paiticular attainments and moral 
constitution of this excellent, and 
truly eminent man. Our further at¬ 
tention must be directed to Mrs. Hc- 
ber's volumes. 

Many pieces of Bishop Heber’s 
early poetry have been published in 
various quarters, and a collection has 
been made of them in America: what 
we here give are, we believe, n#w to 
our readers. They are dispersed 
throughout the two ample volumes 
under our notice, and will be found 
beautiful pieces of composition. At 
the end of the second volume, is a 
Jong poem, entitled Morte d'Arthur, 
which we are prevented from men¬ 
tioning further than by name. 

The first of these extracts is an 
" Inscription for a Drinking Cup,” 
presented by his Regiment to Sir 
Watkiii William Wynne:— 
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“ Ask yc why around me twine 
Tendrils of the Gascon vine ? 

Ask ye why, in martial pride, 
Sculptured laurels deck my side, 
Blended with that noble tree, 
Badf^e of Albion’s liberty? 

Cambria me, for glory won 
By the waves of broad Garonne, 
Sends to greet her bravest son ; 
Proved beyond the western deep, 
By rebel clans on Ulster’s steep j 


Proved, where first on Gallia's plain, 
The banish'd lily bloom’d again; • 

And prov'd where aneieut bounty calls 
The traveller to his father’^ halls ! 

Nor marvel, then, that round me twine 
The oak, the laurel, and the vine j 
For thus was Cambria wont to sec 
Her Hlrlas-horn of victory: 

Kis: Cambria e’er, in days of yore, 

To worthier chief the Hirlas bore I” 


Oriental imagery seems to have been most congenial to the fancy of Mr. 
lleber. llie three following pieces arc good specimens of an ardent and 
glowing inspiration ; tempered, however, by the rigour of classical taste. 

“ SPEECH OF GEOORGIN TO BEYUN. 

(^Frovi the Shnh Nttmch.) 

“ Secst thou yon shelter’d vale of vai ions dye, 

Rcireshing prospect to the warrior’s eye I 
Yon dusky grove, yon garden blooming Ciir, 

The turf of \ civet, and of imisk the air, 

Suvt barged with sweets the languid river glides, 

’J'lic lilies bending o’er its silver tides; 

While tlirough the copse in basliful lieauty glows 
The dark luxuriance of the lurking rose. 

Now seen, now lost, amid the flowery maze, 

With slender foot the nitnble pheasant strays ; 

The ring-dove’s murmur lulls the cypress dell. 

And richest notes of tranecd Philomel. 
kStill, still the same, through every eircling year, 

Unwearied spring renews an Eden here. 

And iiiaik, iiiy friend, where many a sylph-like maid 
W'e.ives tile lithe datiee beneath (he citron shade ! 

Where chief, of Touran’s king tlie rnatchliss child, 

Be.utis like a sun-iay through this scented wild ; < 

Sitira next, her sister, hoaiiteous queen, 

Than rose or fairest jasmine fairer seen ; 

And la.sl, their Turkish mail's, whose sleepy eyes > 

I/aiigh fiom beneath each envious veil’s di'-giiise, 

WIio.se length of locks the eoal-bl.uk musk ili.sdose. 

Their lorlii* the eypre.s.s, and their cheek-s the rose; 

While oil their sugar’d lijis llie gi.ijie’s rnh water glow.s. 

How blest the traveller not foibid to stay 
III .siifli sweet howcis the .srorehing summer's day ! 

How fam’d the knight whose dauntless arm should bear 
'J'o great Khi-Kii-.ioo's court a Tuikish fair!’ * 

“ FROM THE MOALLAKAH OF HARETH. 

“ And Asnia, lovely sojourner! wilt thou forsake our land, 

Forgetful of thy plighted vows on Shatiima’s glittering sand ? 

No more in Shoreh’s rugged dell I set thee by my side, 

No more in Katha’s mead of green where vocal waters glide! 

In Ayla and in Shobathan all lonely iniist I go, 

And, therefore, sleep has fled my soul, and fast my .sorrow.^ flow I 

Yet am I loved, and yet my eyes behold the beacon light 
Which Hinda kindles on her hill, to lure me through the night. 

Broad as the dawn, from Akik’s brow its ruddy ciiibcns siiinc. 

But Hinda’s heart may never meet an answering glow in mine ! 

And 1 must seek a nobler lud against consuming care. 

Where all the brethren of my tribe tlic battle bow prepare. 

My camel with the mother bird in swiftness well may vie, 

Tall as a tent, ’mid desert sands that rears her progeny. 

That list.s the intirmur of tlic breeze, the hunter’.s lightest soiitid 
With stealthy foot at twilight fall soft gliding o’er the groutul; 
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But not the ostrich speed of fire my camel can excel, 

* Whose footstep leaves so light a mark we g^css not where it fell; 

Now up, now down, like wither'd leaves that flit before flie wind. 

On her I stem the burning noon that strikes the valiant blind. 

Yes, we liave heard an ai^pry sound of danger from afar. 

Our brother’s bands of Tayleb's seed have braved us to the war; 

Tlie good and eviLthey confound, their words are fierce and fell, 

‘ Their league,’ say they, ‘ is with the tribe that in the desert dwell.’ 

Their men of might have met by night, and as the day began, 

A proud and a disdainfiil shout throughout their army ran. 

And horses neighed, and camels screamed, and man cried out on man!” 


» TIMOUR’S COUNCILS. 


“ Emirs and Khans in long array, 

To Timoiir’s council bent their way ; 

The lordly Tartar, vaunting higli. 

The Persian with dejected eye, 

The vnssid Russ, and, lured »from far, 
Circassia’s mercenary war. 

But one there came, uncall’d and last, 
The spirit of the wintry blast! 

He mark’d, while wrapt in mist he stood. 
The purpos’d track of spoil and blood ; 
lie mark’d, unmov’d by mortal woe, 
Tliat old man’s eye of swarthy glow ; 
That restless soul, whose single pride 
Was cause enough that millions died; 

He heard, he saw, till envy woke, 

And thus the voire of thunder spoke;— 

' And liop’st thou thus, in pride unfurl’d. 
To bear those banners thro’ the world 1 
Can time nor space thy toils defy ? 

Oh king, thy fellow-demon I! 


Servants of Death, alike we sweep 
The wasted earth, or shrinking deep. 

And on the land, and o’er the wave, 

We reap the harvest of the grave. 

But thickest then that harvest lies. 

And wildest sorrows lend the skies. 

In diirker cloud the vultures sdl, 

And richer carnage taints the gale, 

And few the mourners that remain. 

When winter leagues with Tamerlane! 

But on, to work our lord’s decree; 

Then, tyrant, turn, and cope with me 1 
And learn, though far thy trophies shine, 
How deadlier are my blasts than thine'. 
Nor cities burnt, nor blood of men, 

Nor thine own pride shall warm thee 
then! 

Forth to thy task! We meet again 
On wild Chabunga’s frozen plain!’ ” 


^rhe%)llowing is from the " Fragments of the Masque of Gwendolen.” 
The actlod takes place in Wales. The spirit which attended at the side of 
our own immortal Milton, when his fancy glowed with the pictured scenes of 
Comus, seems to have waved his wand over Bishop Heber, and flooded his 
brain with romanti* and true inspiration. 


• • • « * 


Gwendolen, 

GoHin, 


Gwendolen. 


{Enter two Goblins bearing a casket.) 

What forms are these ? 

Spirits of nether earth 
Are we, and servants to the mighty Merlin, 
From whim we bear these treasures to his bride. 
Or ere the raven twice hath flapt her wing 
He will himself be here. 

Good angels guard me! 


Enter two Si/lphs and two Sea Nymphs. 


SONG. 


Nymphs of air and ancient sea. 

Bridal gifts we bring to thee! 

Lo these plumes of rich device, 

Pluck’d from birds of paradise! 

Lo tliese drops of essence rave. 

Shook from a wand’ring meteor’s hair 1 
Nymphs of air and ancient sea, 

Such the gifts we bring to thee 1 


Take these shells, approach them near, 
And they shall murmur in thine ear 
Tunes that lull the slumbering sea 
More .than mermaid’s harmony! 

Take these pearls, no diving-slave 
Drags their like from ocean cave,— 
Nymphs of air and ancient sea, 

Such can only bring to thee. 


Enter two Genii of Fire, with a Vase. 

1 Genius. Loveliest of mortal mould ! distant wc kneel. 

Lest our hot breath should mar thy snowy skin. 
Or scorch thy raven locks! We arc of fire 
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The swarthy ministers, whose active heat 
Is as the soul of earth and sea and air; 

Who sow the seeds of gold, who give the diamond 
Its eye of flame, and wake the carbuncle 
To rival day. Of such strange alchemy 
Wf bring thee tokens; and before thy feet 
Bow down our crisped heads, and in the dust 
Abase our terrours! 

* * * » • 

• • • • • 

Merlin. Am I proud, who lay 

Mine empire at thy ieot I All thou hast seen 
Are but the least of wonders. Toiling fiends 
Shall sweat to work thy bidding, and their claws 
Rend from the greedy earth its buried treasure. 

And drag the deep for thee. The sylphs of air 
Shall fan thy slumber, and their viewless har])s 
Pour on thy waking ear strange melody. 

The elfin nations, with fresh herbs and flowers, 

Shall in thy chambers keep perennial spring;* 

And the wild mermaid sleek, with coral comb. 

Thy dark and perfum'd tresses. Seck'st thou more 
More is in Merlin’s power! Be thou my bride, I 
And I will place thee on a regal throne 
Of solid adamant, idll above hill. 

Ten furlongs high, to match whose altitude 
Plinliinmon fails, and Idris’ stony diair 
Sinks like an infant’s bauble; there, enshrin’d 
A queen and goddess, shall the elements 
Wait on thee, and tlie countless multitude 
Of Genii worship thee supreme in hell! 

1 pause for thy reply. 

Gwendolen. This then it is: 

Thy power I know not, but thine art I knot? 

For most unholy, and thy person hateful! 

I own my folly, with remorse I own it. 

Which play’d with such a visitor; but mine ears 
Drank in thy wisdom,—and it soothed my pride 
To see the powers of magic tax’d for me. 

And the strong features of a face like thine 
Relaxing in my presence! Tliis forgive me ! 

My last request! Nay look not thus on me, 

Nor press my hand ! I may not dally longer. 

« * « * • 

*# * # * 

Merlin. Ah, do not raise the fiend within my soul. 

Nor arm, sweet petulance, agmnst thyself 
My worscr nature ! In this rugged breast , 
The heart which throbs is Etna's earthy fire, 
Whichfunprovok’d and slumbering in its strength, 
Rejoiceth Ceres, and with fresher flowers 
To Enna’s valley lures back Proserpine: 

* But, if it burst its bounds, hath hellish mettle 

Which is most dangerous! I was not made 
To soothe a lady’s scorn, or woo her lattice. 

What time the cold moon on her garden bower 
Flickers in silver whiteness, and the winds 
Blend with mine amorous harp’s sad lullaby. 

My love or vengeance mustTje gratified.— 

Wherefore, proud dame, 1 say to thee. Be wise! 

In love unmatch’d, in hate unmatchable, 

I have done that ere now which mine own eyes 
Have wept to look upon. My Father’s spirit 
Is blent with mine, and schools me to such horrours! 
Wherefore, I charge thee, os thou lov’st thyself. 

Be timely wise! One little moment more, 

I feel the demon rush into my soul. 

And prayer will then be vain 1 Be wise! Be wise! 
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Gwendolen. Oh horrour, honour! Oh for leprosy 

j To,scathe this fatal form ! Oh that the veil 

Wherewith 1 shroud me front thy dreaded glance. 

Were some wild thicket, some brake-tangled wood 
Where this poor head might shelter,—where no foot 
Of man approacheth: that myself were made 
A thing of loathing and of natural horrour, 

Such as is pain to look on!—better so 
Than thus to tempt thy wooing: take me, throw me 
To the wild boar, or where the lioness 
Seeks for her brindled young their human banquet; 

Yea, rather marry me to death, and make 
My bridal bed within the sepulchre. 

Than bid me mount witli thee thy guilty throne 1 

Met tin. Thy wish be on thine head, and thine own curse 

Feed on thee till it waste thee! Exquisite maid ! 

Ev’n in the bitterness of my revenge 
I love thy gracefid passion! But my sire. 

Whose flamcj now burn within me, goads my pur;.''sc 
To wittier malice! Shroud thee in thy veil. 

Oh my fair enemyfor that withdrawn 
Thy face shall never win a suitor more! 

Hear, Spirits, hear!— (Thunder.) 

I fix on thee 
Curses, curses, one, two, three! 

Fouler than a grandame ape, 

Be thy features and thy shape; 

Be thy face, so fresh and fair. 

Worse than those of furies are; 

Be thy snowy forehead dark. 

And rougher than the maple bark ; 

In the green wood range alone 
Thy disastrous lot to moan ; 

Lion wild and bristly boar. 

Let them fly thy face hefore ; 

And the wolves that round thee prowl. 

More from fear than hunger how I; 

‘ As a thing most scorn’d and hated. 

And with demons only mated, 

Every k ndly creature shun thee: 

And this burden be upon thee, 

Till a youth of form divine, 

Sprung from Brutus’ ancient line, 

Of be.nity careless, and delight. 

Shall woo tliee to the nuptial rite ; 

Shall his arms around thee twine. 

Shall his-wann Ups press to thine. 

And sign thee with the holy sign ! 

(Thunder. Merlin sinks.) 

« • * « * 

« « « * « 

(Gwendolen asleep as irans/ormed by Merlin. Three 
fahies strewingflowers and leaves over her.) 

i 

What follows is a Song from thv same fragmented masque :— 

SONG. 

“ Rest thee on this mossy pillow 
Ttll the morning light! 

Softly wave this whispering willow 
O’er thy bed to night! 

Every mortal grief forsake thee 
As our drowsy spells o’ertake thee, 

Nought from blessed sleep awake thee 
’Till the morning light!” 

Jlerc is a true out-flowing of mystical devotion:— 


[Sept. 
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“ Oh for the morning gleam of 3 routh, tho half-unfolded flower, 

That sparkle!) in the diamond dew of that serener hour, 

What time the broad and level sun shone gaily o’er the sea. 

And in the woods the birds awoke to songs of extacy. 

The sun, that gilds the middle arch of man's matiirer day. 

Smites heavy on the pilgrim’s head, who plods his dusty way; 

The birds are fled to deeper shades—the dewy flowers are dried. 

And hope, that with the day was born, before the day has died; 

For who can promise to his soul a tranquil eventide? 

Yes—though the dew will gleam anew—though from its western sky. 
The sun will give as mild a ray as morning could supply-— 

Though from her tufted thorn again will sing the nightingale, 

Yet little will the ear of age ojoy her tender tale; 

And night will find us toiling on with joyless travail worn. 

For day must pass, and night must come before another morn.” 


These are words set to a beautiful Welsh Air 

“ I mourn not the forest whose verdure is dying; 

I raniirn not the summer whose beauty is o’er; 

1 weep for the hopes that for ever are flying,* 

I sigii for the worth that 1 slighted before; 

And sigh to bethink me how vain is»my sighing. 

For love, once extinguished, is kindled no more. 

'fhe spring may return with his garland of flowers, 

And wake to new raptiu-e the bird on the tree ; 

The summer smile soft through his chrystallinc bowers; 

The blessings of autumn wave brown o’er the lea; 
The rock may l)e shaken—the dead may awaken, 

But the frieiul of my bosom returns nut to me.” 


The following “Carol for May-Day,” is not unworthy of Herrick; with¬ 
out, however, any of that poet’s quaintnesses. 


White all the goodly things that be 
In earth, and air, .and ample sea. 
Are waking up to welcome thee, 
Tliou merry month of May ! 


“ Queen of fresh flowers. 

Whom vernal stars obey, 

Bring thy wami showers, 

Bring thy genial ray. 

In nature’s greenest livery drest, 
Descend on earth’s exiiectunt brc.ast, 

'I'o earth and Heaven a welcome guest, • 
Thou merry month of May ! 

Mark how we meet thee 
At dawn of dewy day 1 
Hark ! how we greet thee 
With our roundelay! 


Flocks on the mountains, . 

And birds upon their spray, 

'rree, turf, and fjiintain.s, . 

All hold liolyil.iy; 

And love, the life of living things, 

Love waves liis torch, love claims his wings. 
And loud and wide thy praises sings, 

Thou merry mouth of May! 


The poem on the same subject with Montgomery's “World before‘feke- 
Flood,” was never completed; as a fragment it is her? introduced. We have 
seldom read a i:ftssage of more vigourous description. The flow of the 
diction is as it should* be, pomjjous and stately. It is above the standard 
of Milraan, and almost equal to any part of the Oriental I’oems of Mr. 
Southey. 

“ ‘ T^e sons of God saw the daughters of men that they were fair.’ ”—Gen. vi. 2. 

” There came a spirit down at eventide 

To the city of Enoch, and the terrac’d height 
Of .lared’s palace. On his turret top 
There Jared sate, the king, with lifted face 
And eyes intent on Heaven, whose sober light 
Slept on his ample forehead, and the locks 
Of crisped silver; beautiful in age, 

And, (but that pride had dimm’d, and lust of war, 

Those reverend features with a darker shade,) 

Of saintly seeming,—yet no saintly mood, 

No heavenward musing fix’d that steadliist eye, 

God’s enemy, and tyrant of mankind. 

To whom tha^ demon herald from the wing 
Alighting, spake : * Thus saith the prince of ait, 
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‘Whose star flames brightest in the van of night, 
t Whom gods and heroes worship, all who sweep 

On sounding wing the arch of nether heaven, 

Or walk in mail the earth,—‘ Thy prayers are heard. 
And the rich fragrance of thy sacrifice 
Hath not been wasted on the winds in vain. 

Have I not seen thy child, that she is fair ? 

Give me thine Ada, thy beloved one. 

And she shall be my queen; and from her womb 
Shall giants spring, to rule the seed of Cain, 

And sit on Jared’s throne!’ ’ Then Jared rose, 

And spread his hands before the Evil Power, 

And lifted up his voice and laugh’d for joy. 

* Say to my Lord, 'Thus saith tlie king of men,— 

Thou art my god,—thy servant I,—my child 
Is as thine handmaid !—Nay, abide awhile. 

To taste the banquet of an earthly hall. 

And leave behind thy blessing!’ But, in mist, 

And like a vision from a waken’d man. 

The cloudy nfessenger dissolved away. 

There melting where the moonbeam brightest fell. 
'Then Jared turn’d, and from the turret top 
Call’d on his daughter—‘ Haste, my beautiful! 

Mine Ada, my beloved! bind with flowers 
Thy coal-black hair, and heap the sacred pile 
With freshest odours, and provoke the dance 
With harp and gilded organ, for this night 
We have found favour in immortal eyes, 

And the great gods have bless'd us.’ Thus he spake*. 
Nor spake unheeded ; in the ample hall 
Jlis daughter heard, where, by the cedar fire, 

Amidst her maidens, o’er the ivory loom 

She pass’d the tlircads of gold. They hush’d the song 

Which, wafted on the fragrant breeze of night. 

Swept o’er the city like the ring-dove’s call; 

And forth with all her damsels Ada came, 

. As ’mid the stars the silver-mantled moon. 

In stature thus and form pre-eminent. 

Fairest of mortal maids. Her father saw 
, That perfect comeliness, and his proud heart 
In purer bliss expanded. Long he gaz’d, 

Nor wonder deem’d that such should win the love 
Of Genius or of Angel; such the cheek 
Glossy with purple youth, such the large eye. 

Whose broad black mirror, through its silken fringe. 
Glisten’d with softer brightness, as a star 
'That nightly twinkles o'er a mountain well; 

Such the <ong locks, whose raven mantle fell 
Atliwart her ivory shoulders, and o’erspread ^ 
Down to the heel her nument’s filmy fold. 

She, bending first in meekness, rose to meet 
Her sire’s embrace, than him alone leys tall. 

Whom since primoeval Cain, the sons of men 
Beheld unrivalled; then, with rosy smile,” &c. 

> 

The two following pieces shall do. 3 our poetical extracts 


“THE GROUND SWELL. 


“ How soft the shades of evening creep 
O’er yonder dewy sea. 

Whose balmy mist has lull’d to sleep 
The tenants of the tree. 

No wandering breeze is here to sweep 
In shadowy ripple o’er the deep. 

Yet swells the heaving sea. 

How calm the sky! rest, ocean, rest. 
From storm and rullle free; 

Calm as the image on thy breast, 

Of her that goveins thee 1 


And yet, beneath the moon’s mild reign, 
Thy broad breast heaves as one in pain. 
Thou dork and rilent sea 1 

There are whom fentune vainly woos 
With all her pageantry, 

Whom every flattering bliss pursues, 

Yet still they fare like ^ee; 

The spell is laid wiriiin their mind. 

Least wretched then when most resigned, 
Their hearts throb silently.” 
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“ THE OUTWARD-BOUND SHIP. 


** As borne along with favouring gal^ 

And streamers waving bright, 

How gaily sweeps the glancing sail 
O’er yonder sea of light! 

With painted sides the vessel glides 
In seeming revelry, 

And still we hear the sailor’s cheer 
Around the capstan tree. 

Is sorrow there, where all is fair, 

Where all is outward glee ? 

Go, fool, to yonder mariner 
And he shall lesson thee. 

Upon that deck walks tyrant sway. 

Wild as his conquered wave. 

But the excellence of the poet, (in 
the vulgar acceptation of the word) 
and the attaininents of the scholar, 
sink into insignificance when we speak 
of the Protestant Divine and the 
Bishop of Calcutta. Here, indeed, 
he was perfect. 

We pass over entirely his residence 
at Hodnet and his labours in Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn Chapel, where he was 
preacher. We can say nothing of 
his conduct at both these places, nei¬ 
ther can we extract any passages 
from his learned and excellent cri¬ 
ticism on Scott’s Force of Thith, 
nor yet the many admirable letters 
to his friends, which the volumes 
contain, setting forth, in beautiful 
colours, the duties of a true Christian. 
We pray our readers to turn to the vo¬ 
lumes themselves. Before, however, 
we notice his proceedings in India, 
we are induced to dwell shortly on 
that portion of Mrs. Heber's labours 
which contains the Bishop’s refu¬ 
tation of those arguments which the 
iinpugners of Ecclesiastical Revenues 
so loudly urged in the years 1822-3, 
and which have been very recently set 
forth by the enemies of Episcopacy, 
as at present constituted. Ilie contro¬ 
versy between Lord Mountcashel and 
the Bishop of Ferns must be fresh in 
the recollection of every one. Scarcely 
any subject has been so misrepresented 
as the condition of Church property. 
It is, indeed, a subject difficult of 
investigation, from its ramified distri¬ 
bution, consequently it has been a 
favourable field for the malevolence 
of designers and malcontents against 
Protestantism in particular, and re¬ 
ligion generally. 

Charges of idleness and luxury 
against our clergy have been plenti¬ 
ful : they are easily made, for luxury 


And murmiinng hate that must obey-.^ 
The captain and his slave! 

And pinching care is lurking there. 

And dark ambition’s swell. 

And some that part with bursting heart 
From objects loved too well. 

And niatiy a grief with gsueing fed 
On yonder distant shore. 

And many a tear in secret shed 
For friends beheld no more; 

Yet sails the ship with streamers drest 
And shouts of seeming glee; 

Oh God I how loves the mortal breast 
To hide its misery !” 

and idleness are arbitrary terms - and 
they are greedily believed, for envy 
is the prime source of all o]unions 
with the vulgar and ignorant. These 
last take a great deal against the 
clergy on credit, and judge of uniform 
conduct by single occurrences ; as, 
for instance, if one fox-hunting jtar- 
Bon exists in any district, all clergy¬ 
men are set down as fox-hunters; 
if one minister of the Church gives a 
grand ^entertainment, or lolls in his 
carriage, all ministers of the Church 
are supposed to be gluttonous and of 
winc-bibbing propensity, and fond 
of the gaudy pomp which riches can 
purchase. The Methodist and Dis¬ 
senter are not similarly sbiioxious to 
public censures as are the ministers 
of the Protestant church; and this 
for two reasons: first, they derive 
incomes from voluntary contribu¬ 
tions ; secondly, they hold less pro¬ 
minent situations. If the Dissenter 
be found guilty of any flagitious act, 
he is dismissed in secret by his supe¬ 
riors, and his name and crime aHf! 
confined withinlhe small circle of his 
congregation. If one of the Esta¬ 
blished Church, however, be detected 
in gross immorality, a ferment is ex¬ 
cited from one end of the country to 
the other, because the public atten¬ 
tion is drawn to the spectacle of his 
dismissal, which must be effected 
through the medium of courts of 
law. An abominable notoriety is the 
consequence. ITievulgar mind, more¬ 
over, which is not capable of much 
discrimination, attaches the crimes of 
an individual to the whole order:— 

“ There really was a time when much 
of this censure, to which the Church is 
liable, was far better deserved than at the 
present day. With every allowance for the 
desperate party virulence of Burnet, who. 
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good man as he was in other respects, 
ha^d the nnajority of his brethren heartily, 
because they were opposed to him in po¬ 
litics, and believed them to be drunkards, 
because he knew them to be Jacobites, 
there is some reason to believe that the 
English clergy were really no gainers, in 
character or usefulness, by tlie part they 
took in the squabbles of Whig and Tory, 
and by their alliance with a faction of 
country squires, who seem to have mea¬ 
sured a man’s loyalty to King James, by 
the bumpers of October which he swallow¬ 
ed, and to have required and admitted no 
other test of his orthodoxy, than a total 
difference in manner and conversation from 
the precise gravity of his puritan rivals. 
Nor were the Whig hierarchy themselves 
(for out of this party the hierarchy was 
cliicily selected) without Jieir besetting 
.snares, and their faults of a different cha¬ 
racter. As the party to wltich they adhered, 
and on which they depended, were even 
more suspicious of tlie ecclesiastical than of 
the kingly power, they were most of them 
chosen ibr the moderation of their talents, 
as well as their principles, and a want of 
energy was a recommendation, far more 
than an objection, with those who held the 
key of honours itnd prefermeut. Between 
them .and their .clergy was little commu¬ 
nity of feeling or of interest; and from 
those who had not sufficient virtue to re- 
.side on their diocesscs of their own accord, 
the letter of the law, and the low state of 
public feeling on such subjects, required no 
more than that they shoidd go thither for 
their triennial visitation. The rest of their 
time w.as, in a great measure, spent in the 
levee of Walpole, or the closet of good 
Queen Caroline; while 'he richer clergy 
were gradually encouraged to imitate their 
example, and Bath and Buxton were filled 
with idle ecclesiastics, till the slumhercrs 
were alarmed by the war-cry of Wesley 
and Whitfield.* 

“ Of the reaction produced by their 
preaching and popularity, and of the im¬ 
provement which both the efficiency and 
the character of the clergy, as a body, 
have since exhibited, we have elsewhere 
spoken, and we may, hereafter, speak 
more fully. But what wc would here 
observe is, that however real and extensive 
the amendment, tb"^ evil effects of the 
scandal have, as yet, by no means die ' 
away; that tliere are too many persons 
interested in the outcry, to suffer it readily 
to subside; that many, whose fathers left 
the Church when the conduct of its mem¬ 
bers really deserved reprehension, still sup¬ 
pose its ikilings to be as imchangcd as its 
ceremonies; and that some, who are not 


unwilling to allow those particular clergy¬ 
men, witlT whom they are in habits of in¬ 
tercourse, to be blameless or exemplary 
men, and diligently employed in the dis¬ 
charge of their duty, indemnify themselves 
for this praise of those whom they know, 
by an indiscriminate censure of those of 
whom tliey know nothing, and persist in 
regarding the favourable sample as no 
more than an exception from die general 
and traditionary character of the body to 
which it belongs. And when we take in¬ 
to this part of the account the particular 
animosity of the jacobins against the 
Church, (and though, as yet, not a nu¬ 
merous body, no other class of men* arc so 
active) ; and when we pay due attention 
to the effect of the popular phrensy ex¬ 
cited by the Queen’s trial, (the chief odium 
of which, by a :.Iij(?ular and most un¬ 
fortunate policy, was contrived to be thrown 
on the clergy,) it is, perhaps, less to be 
wondered at, that the Church of England 
should have a certain share of unpopuliirity, 
than that she should have retained or re¬ 
covered any degree of popularity or in¬ 
fluence. 

“ To all these occasions of slander must 
be added, the effects of the tithing system; 
an .addition well calculated, of itself, to 
prevent even the greatest store of t.alents, 
virtues and acquirements, from obtaining 
that influence which naturally belongs to 
them, over the minds and afl'cetions of the 
people. As a buiden on the state, indeed, 
and as a hindrance to agriculture, we arc 
persuaded tliat its evil effects are greatly 
and wilfully overstated. Nor, at a certain 
stage of national improvement, and under 
certain fonns of .society, is there any way 
in which a tax is more lightly felt, or more 
willingly borne by the people. During 
the peasants’ war of Cennauy, one of the 
demands of the commons was, that their 
rents, like their tithc.s, might be paid in 
kind; and Luther, who was well acijuaint- 
cd with, and, on this occasion, spoke the 
popular feeling, contrasts, in his Comment¬ 
ary on the first Book of Moses, the leniency 
and equity of the Divine Law, which took 
a tenth of tliat which the ground actually 
brough*, with the severity of the ’Teutonic 
lords, who demanded a fixed rent under 
all circumstances of disappointment and 
unkindly seasons. But when money is 
abundant, and markets dJways at hand,— 
when agriculture has bcaime a mercantile 
speculation, and instead of one uniform 
succession of crop and fallow, new modes 
of culture are resorted to, of the most ex¬ 
pensive character, and of great, but un¬ 
certain profits,—the system is certainly 
calculated to weaken the mutual affection 


• These remarks of the Bishop were intended as a Review of the three works then 
recently published, and severally entitled, “ The Black Book, or Corruption Unmasked 
“ Ileinarks on the Consumption of National Wealth by the Clergy of every Chrisliau 
Nation ;” “ The Rights of the Clergy asserted.” 
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of the pastor and his parishioners, being 
at once uncertain and litigious; the impost 
is also letied on lands which the tenants 
hoid from another proprietor, and is paid, 
therefore, ndthout any of that feeling of 
mutual interest and hereditary attachment 
which, where a lay-landlord is concerned, 
alleviates, in a small degree, to the fanner, 
the bitterness of his expected rent-day. 

“ But the ill effects of the tithing system, 
so far as the Church is concerned, have 
been, we apprehend, more felt during the 
last fifty years, than during any former 
period of our history. The system of 
agriculture has become more costly. A 
race of educated and gentlemen agricul¬ 
turists has sprung up, who, as they fre¬ 
quently began their enterprise witlioiit 
counting the costs, were furious at every 
dedtiction which was tnailc from those pro¬ 
fits to which they fancied tlieni'.clves en¬ 
titled ; and, above all, the collection of the 
tithes has fitllen generally into the hands 
of the parochial clergy theniselvcs, instead 
of only reaching them through lay-tepsnts 
and lay-patrons, who, while they shaied 
in the iruits of the system, bore also their 
proportion of its unpopiilarity. We arc our¬ 
selves old enough to have some recollection 
of the time when, in the midland and 
north-western counties of England, and, 
we believe, over the greater part of the 
kingdom, the parochitil titlies were uni- 
fonnly rented hy the lord of the manor, or 
some other principal freeholder, who paid 
a fixed and, generally, a very moderate 
sum to the clergyman, and collected, in 
kind, the produce of the farms. At pre¬ 
sent the tithes are let by the parson him¬ 
self, either annually, or for a term of years, 
to the tenants; and those tithes are gather¬ 
ed which they will not take at the valua¬ 
tion. This arrangement, it is evident, is 
more advantageous to the Icuant, at once, 
and the tithe-owner, iiiasiiiueh as the pro¬ 
fit made by the middle-man is now shared 
between them; but it is cipially evident 
that, by excluding this last from his part 
of the spoil, a new and formidable recruit 
is given to the party in{grestcd in decrying 
tithes; while, at the same time, the odium 
and misery of arranging or enforcing his 
bargains with each individual parishioner, 
devolves on him who ought, on every prin¬ 
ciple of reason and mutual comfort, to 
have as few dealings of the kind, and with 


as few of his parishioners as possible. In 
the earlier days of the reformed Church 
indeed, and almost down to the period^of 
which we are speaking, no complaints 
appear to have arisen of the too great 
opulence of the parochial clergy, who arc 
represented by our play writers and novelists 
as a frugal and farmer-like race of men, 
of manners unpolished and pedantic, whose 
admission into good society was of an e.x- 
tremcly dubious character, and who thought 
themselves not ill off, if they compassed 

marriage with my lady’s maid, or, at 
best, a poor relation of the family. The 
vicarages, in particular, are described by 
Echard as sordidly poor, and the whole 
notion of clerical wealth was confined to 
the bivhops and dignitaries, of whose in¬ 
comes, tlien as now, the popular estimate 
was .sufHciciitly exaggerated. These things 
aie allered, afld altered lor the better. 
But, while the condition of the clergy has 
been really, in many respects, improved, 
we cannot be surprised tliat their advan¬ 
tages have been overrated; or, that the 
aggregate amount of llieir revenues is sup¬ 
posed to he very greiit, when there are so 
many persons w'ho feel the payment of 
part of those revenues sufficiently burthen- 
some. 

“ In the first place, their numbers are 
too great.—Assuming, as undouhtei' fact, 
tltat, of tile 12,000,000 inhabitants of Eng¬ 
land nn<l Wales, only one half, or 0,000,000, 
are hearers of the established church ; and 
assuming also that one clergyman is suf¬ 
ficient to take care of 1,800 lie.'irers, he 
concludes that about 3,500 jiarish priests 
would answer all the wants of that portion 
of the community wlio dej>ei)d on their 
instructions. But following ,the calcula¬ 
tions, or, to speak more properly, the ron- 
jedurt’s, of Mr. Colquhaiin and Mr. David 
Simpson, he states the episcopal clergy of 
England and Wales at no less than 18,000 ! 
an army of pieachers which, as he with 
sonje reason concludes, is extremely dis- 
proportioned to the service which tliey ha*ti>' 
to perform, and to»the general population 
of the country. 

“ ‘ In the next place, the clergy arc too 
rich.—This he attempts to establish by tlic 
following table, the comparative modera¬ 
tion of which he proves by subjoining a 
still more portentous calculation from the 
writer of the Morning Chronicle. 


“ ‘ Estimates of the Revenues and Property of the Established Church in England and 

Wales, and Ireland. 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Estimate used in these Tables. 

Annual value of the gross produce cf the land of Englami and Wales . . .€150,000,000 
One-third of the land of England and Wales not subject to tithe for the 

clergy, being either tithe-free, or lay impropriations. 50,000,000 

Leaving the amount on which tithes for the clergy is levied £100,000,000 

Supposing the clergy to levy l-16th, tliey get. 0,250,000 
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£0,250,000 

1,000,000 

250,000 

100,000 
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Tithes. 

Estates of the bishops and ecclesiastical corporations . . 

Ai^sessments in towns, on houses, &c.^ . 

Chapels of Ease stipends. 

The estimate of Church property used in these tables . . 


♦' * The Church property of Ireland he 
reckons at 1,300,0001. 

“ ‘ To make a part of this immense 
wealth applicable to the purposes of the 
state, and to the maintenance of the clergy 
of other sects, as well as those of the Pro¬ 
testant episcopal persuasion, the projector 
recommends that—■ 

“ ‘ The commissioners appointed for this 
purpose be empowered to sell all church 
property, both tithes and estates. A pre¬ 
ference in the sale of tithes to be given to 
the owners of the lands. The money 
gradually arising from the sales to be vest¬ 
ed in the public funds; the interest to be 
paid to the holders of the livings for their 
lives; which payment will be about equal 
to their present income, and paid without 


£7,600,000 
Remarks, p. 58. 

irregularity or dispute. At the death of 
the present holders, the successor to be 
paid according to the scale of national sti¬ 
pends, unless in cases of reversions having 
been sold. No sales of reversions to be 
valid, if made after the new arrangement. 

“ ‘ The tithes may be computed to bring 
twenty-five years’ purchase, and the es¬ 
tates thirty years’ purchase. To compen¬ 
sate the owners of presentations, nine years’ 
income or 9-25ths of the capital arising 
from the sale to be paid to them; the re¬ 
mainder, or 16-25tiis to be applied to the 
use of the nation. The whole proceeds of 
the livings in the presentation of the crown, 
the bishops, and the ecclesiastical corpo¬ 
rations, to be applied to the use of the na¬ 
tion. 


“ ‘ Estimated amount of the Church Properly which can be resorted to far the use of the 

State. 

Tithes belonging to livings in the gift of the crown, the bishops, and the 
ecclesiastical corporations, 3,250,000/. per annum, at twenty-five 

years’ purchase.£81,250,000 

Tithes belonging to livings in tlic gift of individuals, 

3,000,000/. per annum, at twenty-five years’ purchase £75,000,000 

Less 9-25ths to be paid to the individuals. 27,000,000 

-- 48,000,000 


• Tillies.£129,250,000 

Estates 1,000,000/. per annum at thirty years’ purchase. 30,000,000 


Value of Church property in England.£159,250,000 

Ditto in Ireland 1,300,000/. at fourteen years’ purchase. 18,000,000 


Total value of Church property.£177,250,000 


‘ As soon as the commissioners have 
accumulated in the funds seventy-five mil¬ 
lions of money unincumbered, and appli¬ 
cable to the use of the state, then so much 
national debt to be extinguished, and an¬ 
nual taxes, particularly afiecting land and 
houses, to the amount of three millions, to 
be taken off, and the plan of national sti¬ 
pends, and the nc^ provisions for all de¬ 
nominations to take place; the remairi'sg 
one hundred millions, as it accumulates, to 
be applied in the same manner. By this 
means, the national debt and taxes will be 
reduced materially, and yet no man will 
have injustice done to him; for those who 
are in possession of benefices, will continue 
to enjoy them for life; and to those who 
have the right of presentation to a living, 
the nation pays the money value of such 
right.’—pp. 79, 71. 


“ ‘ In the mean time, and while this 
work is in progress, a fresh tax of two mil¬ 
lions is to be imposed on the rents of lands 
and houses, valued at 40,000,000/. in Eng¬ 
land and Wales; of one million two hun¬ 
dred thousand, at one shilling and nine- 
pence in the pound, on similar rents in 
Ireland; and of eighty-five thousand in 
Scotland, at three-pence in the pound, in 
addition to the present ecclesiastical pay¬ 
ments made in the last country, and in 
order to raise them to that level which the 
author thinks desirable for the maintenance 
of a learned priesthood, and the further 
provision for the different bodies of dis¬ 
senting clergy in that nation. These sums 
to be distributed as fellows 
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*• • Prqjeeled Expenditure on the Clergy of all denominations in England and Wales. 


Episa^l Body and other Digmtaries of the Church of England. 



EPISCOPAL BODY. 


2 Archbishops . . . 

24 Bishops . . . . 

60 Archdeacons . . . 

27 Deans. 

. . . at £S000 each .... 

. . . at 3000 eadi . . . . , 

. . . at 1000 each .... 

. . . at 1000 each . . . 

. . . . . £16,000 

. 72,000 

. 60,000 


113 persons, the episcopal body, to receive.£175,000 

OTHKa DIQNITARrES. 

200 Canons, Prebends, &c., at 2001. each.£40,000 

Whatever number of canons and prebends enjoy the honour of the 
title, only 200 to receive the national stipend. 

313 persons, episcopal body and other dignitaries of six millions of hearers, 

to receive...£215,000 


‘ Estimate of the projected Expenditure on the working Clergy, both of the Established 
Church and of all other denominations. 


Number of 
Clergymen. 

Number of Per¬ 
sons accommo¬ 
dated in each 
PlaceofWorship. 

Number of 
Persons to 
each Con¬ 
gregation. 

Total Number 
of People in their 
Congregations. 

Amount of 
Annual 
Stipend. 

Total Amount of 
Stipend. 

500 

2000 

3300 

1,650,000 

£350 

jtfl75,000 

1000 

1500 

2500 

2,500,000 

320 

320,000 

2500 

1000 

1700 

4,250,000 

290 

725,000 

2500 

666 

1100 

2,750,000 

250 

625,000 

_ i _ 1 _ 


6590 clergymen, pastors of 11,150,000 people, to receive.£1,845,000 

Episcopal body and other dignitaries of the Established Church . . . . 215,000 


Total amount for all the clergy of all the people of England and Wales . £2,060,000 

Twelve millions of people, at £170,000 per million. 2,040,000 


“ ‘ The congregations would, of course, 
always consist of many more persons than 
the lowest number requisite for each sti¬ 
pend, and thus it may be computed they 
would contain the whoje twelve millions of 
the people. 

“ ‘ The Kirk, or Church of Scotland, 
being the best clerical system in existence, 
not to be interfered with, unless, perhaps, 
an addition to be made to bring all sti¬ 
pends up to 2001. 


“ ‘ The clergy of the half million of 
people in Scotland, who are not of the 
Kirk, to have a provision on a similar 
plan to that of thewworking clergy in Eng¬ 
land. This provision might cost about 
85,0001., computing it at the same rate as 
in England, 170,000/. per million of hear¬ 
ers.’— Remarks, p. 64. 


IN IRELAND. 

" Episcopal Body and other Dignitaries of the Church of England and Ireland. 

EPISCOPAL BODY. 


4 Archbishops.at £8000 each.£32,000 

18 Bishops.at 3000 each. 54,000 

34 Archdeacons.at 1000 each. 34,000 

33 Deans.at 1000 each. 33,000 


89 persons, the episcopal body, to^receive 


£153,000 
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OTHER DIGNITARIES. 

lOD Canons, Prebends, &c., at iS200 each .lS20,000 

•r Whatever number of the canons and prebends enjoy the honour of 
the tide, only one hundred to receive stipends. 

189 persons, the episcopal body and other dignitaries of 400,000 hearers, to 

receive...£173,000 

“ ‘ Bitimate if the prigected Expenditure on the working Clergy, both of the established 
Church and of all other denominations in Ireland. 



Total Number 
of People In their 
Congregations. 

Amount of 
Annual 
Stipend. 

Total Amount of 
Stipend. 

1,650,000 

£350 

£175,000 

2,500,000 

320 

320,000 

1,700,600 

29u 

290,000 

1,100,000 

250 

i 1 

250,000 


3,500 clergymen, pastors of 0,950,000 people, to receive.£1,085,000 

Episcopal body and other dignitaries of the Established Church .... 173,000 

Total amount for the clergy of all the people of Ireland .£ 1,208,000 

Seven millions of people at £170,000 per million.£1,190,000 

“ ‘ The sum which the Roman Catholics other thiid to forma fund, out of which 

are, like others, entitled to, according to to jiay their episcopal body and dignitaiics, 

their congregations and accommodation in and also the additional clergymen retjuir- 
places of Worship, to be subdnided. The ed by the obbcivances of their religion, as 

Catholic pastors, being single men, to be follows:— 

paid only two-thiids of the stipciuls; the 

4 Archbishops.at £1000 each.£4,000 

18 Bishops .at 700 each.12,600 

18 Aichdeacons.at 250 each.4,500 

18 Deans.. . .at 250 each.4,500 


58 persons, the episcopal body, to receive 


£25,600 


OTHER DIGNITARIES. 

100 Canons and Prebends, at 501. each.5,000 

158 persons, the episcd|ial body, and other dignitaries of 5,500,000 hearers, to 

receive.£30,600 

The remainder to be paid in stipends to auxiliaries of 120A each. 

N. B. This plan to be followed with the Catholics in Great Britain,’— Remarks, p. CO.” 


Such is hia plan, of which we have 
given, wt- trust, perfectly fair and 
intelligible exposition. It now re¬ 
mains to be seen how far the principle 
on which the Bishop sets out is 
conformable to the broa«l line of jus¬ 
tice, and how far the golden fruits 
which he anticipates will bear the 
test of impartial inquiry. 

“I. In the first place, it may serve, 
though in itself not very material to the 
qiuistion, to show the accuracy of the 
statements which are most generally re¬ 


ceived concerning the English Church, 
to examine the real numbers of tlie Pro¬ 
testant episcopal clergy, and how nearly 
they approach to the estimate of 18,000, 
which Mr. Colquhoun, and other writers 
of the same description, have assigned to 
them. The question is one of no great 
difficulty, inasmuch as the names of all 
English and Welch incumbents are con¬ 
tained in an alphabetical list at the end 
of the Clerical Directory, while the Rod 
Book inibrms us of the dignitaries, and a 
comparison of the two will readily inform 
us of the names which both these lists 
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enjoy in common; and the result of diis 
comparison will be tound to be, that the 
benoficed and dignified Clergy of England 
and Wales amount to alamt (5,700 j but 
the stipendiary curates, from the best 
enquiries in our power, are, greatly over¬ 
rated at 2,000 more; and, as no man 
can be ordained in England without a 
title, either ai'ising from a -benefice, a 
curacy, or the fellowship of a college, as 
the total number of fellowships in Oxford 
and Cambridge does not exceed 800, of 
whom barely one-hdlf are ordained, cud 
two-thirds of those included in the list 
of curates or incumbents, it follows that 
the entire number of clerical persons falls 
short of 9,000, instead of reaching to 
18,000; while of those 9,000, 2,000 at 
least are supported, it should be borne in 
mind, neither by tithes nor lands, but by 
stipends paid liy their moie wealthy 
brethren. So m\ich Cor the first alleged 
flirt of the eiioruinus mnlfilude of clergy¬ 
men in England and Wales. 

“ II. When, however, he goes on to 
state that, tah ing the whole country through, 
a single clergyman may suffice for 1,800 
hearers, it becomes necessary to examine 
.still further the principle on which he 
proceeds, .md to tvill the recollection of 
our readeis to the duties which every 
clergyman has to perform, and which are 
actually performed by the very great ma¬ 
jority of English epi.scopalian clergy. The 
double service and double seimon on Sun¬ 
day is a very small part of this duty. He 
has to baptize, to bury, to visit tlie sick, 
to admonish the immoral, to inspect the 
schools, to hear the complaints, and a.s.si.tt, 
so far as his nieans extend, the wants of 
the district allotted to him. Aie these 
duties unnecessary ?—that will not be pre¬ 
tended. Arc they insnflieicntly performed 
and too often neglected !—this calls for 
the exercise of a more severe discipline 
over the labourers now employed, latber 
than buch a diminution of their numbers 
as would render a due performance im¬ 
possible. But that tliey are not, in fact, 
either systemaiically o* generally neg¬ 
lected, we appeal to the experience of 
each of our readers in his own immediate 
neighbourhood, and would ask of each 
whether his own parish priest does not 
competently perforin such duties ; wlietlicr 
any children remain unbaplized, any bodies 
unburied; whether any frequent or well- 
grounded complaints are made of the sick 
neglected, or the Sunday functions not 
attended 2 And nine-tenths of the gentry 
of England will, we apprehend, he com¬ 
pelled to answer, tliat the cases of glaring 
neglect or gross impropriety are not many; 
and that tlic individu^s of whose conduct 
they are most able to Judge, are, for the 
most part, decent, orderly, and diligent. 

“ III. But, what shall we say to the 
assertion itself that a single priest may, 
voi.. rt. NO. vtii. 


taking a whole kingdom tlirough, iu%.e 
for 1,800 hearers ? Did tins writer ^up- 
pose that all England and Wales were co¬ 
vered with population of equal density { 
Tliat pastoral inspection of 1,800 sonh in 
Caernarvonshire required no longer walks 
than the same number in Mary-le-hone.‘ 
—or, that a parson who might conveniently 
take I-urge uf the one, could, without 
wings, or a chaise and four, at all ade¬ 
quately superintend the other ! Has ho 
no mercy on the peasants who arc to 
come live or six miles to Divine Service, 
to be christened or married; or, willi 
their deceased fiieiid-s on their shoulders, 
to join in the last solemn ceremonies? 
The thing would be difficult enough, even 
if all tlic dissenters dwelt in one part of 
the country, and all tlie churchmen in 
their separate dlnslien, in the remaining 
htdf. But when both dwell promiscuously 
it is plain that each, supposing this wri- 
' tor’s calcuiiitioii accurate, must lake up 
twice as much ground, and require twice 
us much Uboiir us it otlierwise might, and 
who will asseit tint clcrgyiiieii 

would bulficc for the duties requited by 
6,000,000 of persons so slr.ingely min¬ 
gled, and disperj.ed so widely and illegu- 
iarly ' 

“ ‘ IV. Still this is not all.—His esti¬ 
mate of that jiropoifioii of Englishmen 
who belong to the established Church is 
nuinil'estly and grisitly under r.itcd. The 
ground on which he him .elf founds his 
calculalton is, that the licensed places ol 
dissenting woiship aie about equal in 
number to the Cliurehes aii’d tlhapcls of 
the e.tablishmeiit. Now, when he consi¬ 
ders how many of the former are built on 
sjieculdlion, and, when that fails, with¬ 
drawn from their otigiiial destination; 
when he considers the difference in size 
between tlie u.sual run of dissenling Cha¬ 
pels tlii'oughuut the country and the 
Chinches with which he compares theni; 
—when he considers the outcry for addi¬ 
tional Church-rooiu,,which has been heard 
throtighout the land, and the crowds by 
which, wherever a five place of worship is 
opened in roiincMon with the establisli- 
ment, that jilaee has been indforiiily at¬ 
tended,—he might be led to believe tliat a 
nietIiodi.st meeting may soinetiines look 
full for i«) better reason than lliat it is of 
nariow dimensions, while a Cburcli may 
seem empty because its area is groat for 
the dependant pupidiition ; and that, as no 
minister can well serve more tb.in one 
Church on a Sunday, the jiuinbcr of 
Churches and of ministers, instead of 
being excessive, is hardly e(]Tial to the 
growing wants of the Church of Engl.and. 

“ ‘ V. The tiuih i.s, that those pulitical 
and religious economists are greatly mis¬ 
taken wlio suppose that in England and 
Wales the great ma.ss of the population is 
divided into sects ineconeileably cstrais- 
L 
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ged from each otlier : that, among the any thing like two millions, at the largest 

lovsfr and middling classes, a chnrcdiman Taluation, and including every age. The 

or a dissenter never strays into each Homan Catholics, the Baptists, the old 

other’s precincts, or that a great pvopor- Presbyterians, are none of tliem numer- 

tion of those who make up th<! congrega- ous. The Unitarians arc only to be heard 

tion of the ‘ chapel,’ do not also freijuent- of in a few large towns, and the Quakers 

ly resort to the parish Church and to the are the fewest of all. In this, as in every 

ceremonies of their ancestors. We say other instance, the smaller party has made 

nothing of the fact that all or almost ail most noise and been most .active; but 

marriages are celebrated within those it is only necessary for the friends of the 

walls,—that dissenters and Homan Catho- Church to know their own strength, and 

lies, as well as Churchmen, are very fre- to exert and increase it by the harmless 

qucntly buried iu the s.ame place, and .ac- arts and honour,able exertions of popularity 

cording to the .same forms with their and public usefulness, to demonstrate to 

neighbours ; and that there are very few -mankind that the hearts of the nation arc 
dissenters, indeed, who, if they admit of still on their side, ,ind that, even of those 

infant bapti.sm at all, bring their children who have been for a time estranged, the 

to any other hands than those of their greater number are far from irrecoverable, 

parish minister. But it is well known to And this may suffice for that part of our 

every person who has paid even a mode- author’s statement which relates to the 

rate attention to the state of religious feel- numbers of the clergy, 

ing and habits among us, that very many “ ‘ VI. There is another circumstance 
persons who attend tlie meeting in a Sun- which we cannot avoid noticing, as it proves 

day afternoon, have, in the morning, with the inconsistency of his plan with his own 

equal devotion, appeared in the Church principles and his own ussiimptions. He 

and among the number of its communi- sets out, in his title-page and in the open- 

cants ; that tlie methodists, the most nu- ing sentences of his pamphlet, with taking 

merous of all those wito frequent licensed that for granted, which some other religious 

places of worship, repel, many of them, economists have also supposed, and which, 

with considerable as])erity, the imputation we believe, is ])retty generrdly believed in 

of having separated from or forsaken the that country, of all others, whcie the Church 

Church of England, and that they seldom of Enghind is Ic.ast known, we mean our 

fail to pour in their swarm of heaiers in sister kingdom of Scotland—that the Eng- 

every instance where free sittings can be lish clergy are divided into two races of 

obtained, or w-heie a popular pieai her li.is men, the digniUiies and the w)orA//?g</ergi/, 

arisen. Instead, therefore, of reckoning of whom, as this distinction itself implies, 

the systcniijtic dissenters at one half of the the former are utteily idle, and take no part 

population, we are persuaded that otic- in the public fimetions of the mini.stry. We 

fourth ‘ would be considerably nearer tlie shalHiave hereafter occasion to show that 

truth ; and that, even of these, there are this is utterly untrue :—that there is no 

mafty who have ni. great animosity a- body of men in tbe English Chinch who 

gainst the Church, and, occasionally, attend have not their appropriate and important 

divine service there without scruple or le- duties ; and that the few sinecures which 

luctance. We are aw'are that many hot- really exist, are, in nine cases out of ten, 

headed alarmists w'ithin the Church, as made supplementary to the reward of an 

well as many without her limits, who seek active discharge of duties elsewhere. But 

to detract from her usefulness, have, for what we would now remark, is the strange 

different reasons, taken a view of the sub- inconsistency of this reformer, who, while 

ject directly opposite to ours:—and we he would prune down the number and in- 

have, therefore, been at some pains to as- come of the labourers in the vineyard to 

certain the truth by a comparison of many the lowest possible ratio, would keep up a 

different parishes in different parts of tlie hierarchy, the utility of which ho denies, 

kingdom. Tlie truth is, there is, in En- in very nearly its full amount of numbers 

gland, no considerable body of dissentera and opulence!—But these arc points of 

but the methodists : and of these, we ap- minor or less general Interest when com- 

peal to their own teachers, wlieth 'r the pared with those which follow:— 

number of both denominations amounts to 

“ ‘ Extract from the Account laid before the House of Commons, 1818. 

Total number of benefices.10,421 

Of thu.se under 1501.. 4,361 

Of which no fewer than 1050 fall short of 60Z. a year each. 

Rental of England and Wales.£32,726,608 15 4 

Tithe-free in toto. 

- part. 

Free on payment of modus 


£8,805,530 
. 862,960 
. 5.39,243 
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Remains titheable. 33,363,733 ^ 

Tithes returned to tax-ofBcc in 1814 .. 2,732,893 


Tithe estin)ate<i liy the tax-office at oiie-cightli of rental.—Try the above by this 
rule;—8 ) 23,268,73.1 


2,908,591 5. The difference to be accounted f(»r by expenses of collecting, 

liiid debts, &c. Of this, one-third may be supposed to be appropriated on the following 
grounds:— 

In Camden’s time tlierc were.J281 parishes, 

of which were appropriate. 3315 ) 9281 ( 2 . . . 9284 

-— 7690 3845 


“ ‘ Now, though the number of parishes 
and parochial chapelrics has been since 
augmented, this has only been effected by 
dividing the 5439 which remained in the 
hands of the parochi.'d clergy; and the 
amount of great tithes, which has since 
been restored to the vicanages, is very small. 
But there is not the least reason to suppose 
that the appropriated livings were, one 
with another, smaller than tliose which re- 


1591 5439 

{Britannia, Introd. p. cxxxiii. Ed. Gough.) 

mained. An inspection of the king's 
books will rather lead to the contrary sup¬ 
position .o-s well as the fart, that the abbots, 
whom the iinpig)j)riators represent, .are iin- 
denstood to have engro.ssecl the very rich¬ 
est benefices to llicmsclves. It is leason- 
ablc, thcieforc, to believe that one-tbird 
of the tithes Jie alienated fioin the ]iaro- 
cliial clergy. 


“ ‘ But of this third, one-third belongs to the dignified clergy 3 ) 3845 
and the universities, which, tliough lay-societie.s, may bo — — 

included. 3845 1282 

‘“Deduct 1282 from 3815 . 1282 


“ ‘ There lemniu. 2563 parishes in 

the hands of the laity, or above one-fourth of the whole. It will Ibllow that, of the 
total amount of tithes—£2,732,898. 

“ ‘ One-fourth, or 4 ) 2,732,898 


683,224 2 arc in the luands of tlic laity. , • 

“ ‘ From this, indeed, the simill, or vicarial tithe must be deducted. Now, in 
agricultural parishes, the smali-titlie seldom equals one eighth of the great. Kate it, 
however, at one-lifth, to allow for the vicarages in towns, which are, propoitioiially, 
more valuable, and it follows that— 

5 ) 683,224 683,221 

- 136,644 

136,644 4 - 

516,580 

the total of titlies, great and small, with which the clergy, the bisliop.s, cathedrals or 
universities have any concern, is,— , 

£2,732,898 

iV ‘ Deduct. 546,580 


£2,186,318 

“ ‘ To this 2,186,318/. must be added the augmcutatioii-Iaiids, purchased for the 


smaller livings by Queen Ann’s bounty, which Carr values at.£100,000 

Also the glebes and surplice-fees.—'fhese he estimates at 40/., on an average, 
to each p.arish, most ridiculously; inasmuch as, on an average of die pa¬ 
rishes in a very large and wealthy county, they did not amount to more 
than 10/. Putting them, however, at die highest, they will be. 420,000 


£526,000 

“ ‘ The revenues of bishops and Cathedral Churches must next be considered.— 
Of their incoine.s, however, it should first be noticed, that two-diirds are derived from 
.appropriated tithes, and included, therefore, in the foregoing estimate. 

“ ‘ Tlie following valuation of the bishops’ sees is taken, in default of any official 
authority, from Debrett’s Peerage; a statement founded on common parlance, and, 

therefore, it may be sufficleiidy impardal.£120,000 0 

The Catliedral Churches we should gready overrate at 10,000/. each, 
since many of them are merely nominal. The Welch canonries are 

L 2 
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many of them not more than 5/. a-year, and tlie arch-deaconrics, 

one with another, average 00/. 260,000 


“ ‘ Deduct two-tliirds for tithe. 3 ) 380,000 


“ ‘ Or rating, at a fair guess, tlie tithes 
held by the universities at 23,000/., the 
sum of 2,300,000/. will remain, as the 
actual wealth of the Chiireh of F.ngland. 

“ And hence, to Jillow for tlie depreci.'i- 
tion of pioduec, and of land and tithc.s, 
which amounts to more than onc-tliird, 
the income of the cleigy willhe 1,600,000/., 
or, at most, 2,000,000/. ycaily.—lint the 


“‘Remains.£126,666 2 

2,186,318 


£2,312,984 

number of incumbents, as appears from the 
Ecclc.siastieal Directory, are about 7000. 

“ ‘ Divide—7000 ) 2,000,000 ( 


,C28.'j—the avc- 
r.sge inrome of the beneliciaries and dig- 
niltuHes throughout England and Wales. 
It will I'lit, we think, be .said that this is 
iinmodei'ute. 


Residence of Clergy. 

“ ‘ There are benefices, of different sorts.10,421 

Of these, without glebe-houses. 2626 

Glebe-houses unfit for residence.2183 


4t 


‘ There are livings which cannot sin¬ 
gly afford a maintenance to a 
clergyman, and which, therefore,, 
necessarily imply the holding of 
two or three of each .... 


i 


Under 

loi; 

20 

30 

40 

.'iO 

60 

70 

80 


4809 


. 12 
. 4.7 
. 119 
. 246 
. 314 
. 301 
. 278 
. 251 


1566 

“ ‘ And allowing (wo-thirds of these to be included in the list of those without fit 
glebe-houses, there will remain considerably above 5000 livings, where residence is 
very difficult, if not impracticable.’ 


All this is extremely satisfactory. 
Should, however, any doubts still 
linger in the minds of our readers, 
we heg to refer to their attentive pe¬ 
rusal a recent pamphlet, published 
by Mr. Murray, uf Albemarle street, 
and entilleil “ The Revenues of the 
Church of England not a burden up¬ 
on the pulilic.” The excellent llisliop 
of Calcutta deals in facts ; the ano¬ 
nymous writer of this pamphlet ad¬ 
duces historir tl arguments of so co¬ 
gent and convincing a nature th .t no 
man can be so obstinately incredu¬ 
lous as not to be led to the author's 
conclusions; unless, indeed, he he 
of the conceited school of the political 
economists. “ Tithes,” says the wri¬ 
ter, " constitute merely a portion of 
the surplus produce of the soil, which 
the cultivator yields to an ecclesias¬ 
tical, instead of a lay owner. Their 
burden does not fall upon the con¬ 
sumer, because they do not affect the 
price of agricultural produce; nor 
upon the occupier, because his rent 


is reduced in proportion to the aver¬ 
age value of the tithes; nor upon the 
owner, l)ecause this charge was taken 
into calculation when the property 
which he holds was purchased.” 

Tlu'se positions are clearly demon¬ 
strated by tlie pamphleteer’s argu¬ 
ments; the occupier of land docs not 
most certainly bear the burden of 
tithes, because, sujiposing any in- 
cuiubeut ta receive five shillings per 
acie in composition, and the landlord 
a rent of forty shillings per acre, if the 
claim of the former were to he anni¬ 
hilated, the receipts of the latter 
would be increased by the amount of 
the composition. In this case, the 
abolition of tithes would clearly be¬ 
nefit the landowner. 

If the above position be correct, it 
will perhaps be argued that the 
whole weight of the church esta¬ 
blishment fails upon the landowner. 
But this is by no means the case; 
the landowner or his ancestor pur¬ 
chased the land, subject to this in- 
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cumbrance, and paid for the land a 
touin minus the estimated value of 
that incumbrance. The writer of 
the pamphlet very justly observes— 
“ that portion of the produce of the 
soil which has been reserved and set 
apart in this country for ecclesiasti¬ 
cal purposes, never was the property 
of the present lay owner of the estate 
on which it is levied, nor did it ever 
belong to any of his immediate pre¬ 
decessors.” 

The author also makes it clear 
that the burden of tithes does n<it 
fall on the conbunier of titheable 
commodities. Admitting, say the 
impugners of the system of tithing, 
that tithes neither diminish the own¬ 
er’s rent, nor the occupier’s profits, 
yet the exaction makes an addi¬ 
tion of one lentil to the growing 
price of the. aiticlc on which it is 
raised. The futility of this argument 
is ajipareiit on the suiface. The 
lithe is a sepaiatc estate. If an acre 
of land produce twenty bushels of 
whe.at—valued at one humhed shil¬ 
lings—tlie value of the tithe would 
be of the amount of ten shillings. 
Supposing that the tilheowiicr were 
to waive his rlaim, and the tithe to 
revert to the landowner, would the 
latter sell the twenty bushels for 
ninety shillings, the price of those 
eighteen bushels which would have 
remained to him, after he had hand¬ 
ed the tithe- of two bushels over to 
the titheowner, or would he take 
a fair advantage of the titheovvner’s 
waiver and sell the twenty bushels 
for what they weie really wortli— 
one hundred shillings? We appre¬ 
hend that, unless he did the latter, 
his neighbours would call him dolt 
and idiot, u[)pcllatioAS which his 
conduct would richly deserve. Tlie 
tithe, therefore, is a separate estate, 
and this last argument of the modern 
political economists wliich they arc 
[ileased to name the '* incidence of 
tithes,” ends in a complete nullity. 

We are sorry that want of space 
oliliges us to omit all reference to 
the author’s outline of the history of 
tithes. We can only recommend it 
to our readers, assuring them that it 
is remarkable for its lucid positions, 
and convincing arguments. The 
point, however, at which the author 
arrives, is, that whatever may be the 
emoluments set aside for the main¬ 
tenance of the church, they by no 
means jncss upon any class of in¬ 


dividuals—they are a separate, inde¬ 
feasible property, derived by a vefy 
ancient title, and constituted by a 
surplus produce which, if given up, 
would fall into the hands of land- 
owners, in the character of rent. 

Every person must be strack with 
admiral,-, m at Mr. Heber's conduct, 
in respect to his acceptance of the 
Indian bisUofirirk. The ambition of 
the conscientious man was tempered 
by tlie scnipulousness of the devout 
Chiistian. He thought that he could 
be of service to tlie Kaslorn (Jhurch, 
and yet ho had ties of almost insu¬ 
perable strength in this country : he 
had a wife whom he lovnl with an 
earnest and flndying affi-ctioii; he 
hail a child for whom his breast 
yeai ned with the excess of parental 
ibridneiis; and their health ho was 
unwilling to place in danger. He 
was, moreover, ditfidenl of his own 
efficacy, and was astounded at the 
greatness of the charge of the Indian 
see, as contrasted with the small 
cirele of his own poor jiarish of 
lloduet. It was, however, the will 
of (iod that he should go : the .spirit 
jirompted him, and he obeyed. Love 
of wile, and kindred, and ehild, and 
fatlieiland—were all secondary to the 
imimlsc of duty. lie ileparted for 
his distant (Ihurcli. “ Fnf Ivhgland, 
and the scenes of my earliest and 
dearest reeolloctions,” he saj’s, in a 
letter tothellev. .1. iJloiint, “ I have 
no better fan-well than that of Philoc- 
tetes. 

“ Xaif’, a. n’tSi.i' — 

Ka/jif EuTrX.-ja, a/jUfAimti'f 

EvO' n Moipa 

ryjifjin T6 vJ.iXav, yja 

AaifACD'/f o; TffUTi 

The duties for his performance in 
the countiy, apportioned for his fu¬ 
ture ministration, were more numerous 
and severer than can be well imagined. 
Wc have Mrs. llebcr's own words, as 
set forth in her preface. 

“ There is one point on which the editor 
wishes to be iillowed the expression of her 
opinion. Her loss invests lier with tlie 
melancholy privilege of raising her feeble 
voice in support of the foreihle rcprcseii- 
latioiis made in the memorials to govern¬ 
ment, which arc ineludeil in the appendix 
to tlie second volume, on I he necessity of 
dividing the see of (’.dcutta. Few can 
better estimate the weight of responsibi¬ 
lity 1*111011 this diocess imposes upon an 
individii.il; and no one else can hear sm-h 
vvitnes-. to the mental labour and anxicly 
which it caused to her husband, lie him- 
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self, zealous as he was to discharge all its 
duffcs to the utmost, at the ex]>ence of 
domestic happiness, of health, and of life 
itself, was deeply convinced of tlie neces¬ 
sity of such a division. He never com¬ 
plained, even to his wife, of his own dis¬ 
comfort or fatigue ; but he was anxious fur 
assistance, because he felt that no one, 
however great his energy, or however en¬ 
tire his devotion to his task, can do all, or 
near all, that ought to be done in the 
grciit field of usefulness presented by the 
Indian Inshoprick; a field which, to the 
glory of God, is enlarging every day. 
That such an impossibility is not merely 
imaginary, must be apparent to any who 
reflect that, not only the spiritu.al interests 
of the Indian continent and of Ceylon, but 
those of New South Wales, including Van 
Diemen’s Land and its dependancies, of 
the Mauritius, of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and, by a recent enactment, even of Ma¬ 
deira, are committed to the charge of the 
Bishop of Calcutta.” 

Added to the amazing difficulties 
thrown in his way by the extent of 
his see, the Bishop had little or no 
aid from resident clergy, as will he 
seen by the following extract of a 
letter to Dr. Phillimore : 

“ Titfj’ghur, February 27, 1824. 

<1 • • « 'fi,e clergymen whom I 

have seen or corresponded with, are very 
respectable, and many of them intelligent 
and well-informed. I only wish there 
were nialiy more of them in the eomitry ; 
bnt thsir paucity is really nio.st grievous. 
The promised establishment of twenty- 
eight chaplains for thi.s pic.sideney (a very 
small one for a tcrrii .ry llirce times as 
extensive as Great Biitain and Ireland) 
lias never been completed. Even of those 
on the list, a large proportion are on fur¬ 
lough. Many very important stations are, 
at this moment, as efreefu<ally cut off from 
preaciiing and the Saciaments, as if they 
were in tlie tentrc*bf Cliina. # # * 

Even in Caicutta and tiie neighbouring 
stations, thotigii some of the eiergy offi¬ 
ciate three times a day, and thougli I 
myself and the arclideacon work as hard 
and as regularly as any of ‘ tlie labouring 
clergy’ (to use the morfisli phrase) in any 
part of the world, we could not get tlie 
ordinary Sunday 6iity done, without re¬ 
sorting to the aid of the missionaries. 
With these last 1 have good reason to be 
satisfied. They all cheerfully (such, of 
course, as are of the Church of IJngland) 
have received license.s, and .submitted them- 
zelves to my niitliority; they are, in fact, 
very respectable and pains-taking young 
men, who arc doing far more in the way 
of converting and educating the natives 
than I expected, and are well-pleased to 
find tliemselves recognized as regular 
flcrgyincn, and treated accordingly.” 


Every part of our Eastern posses¬ 
sions was in tbe same deplorable 
state. Here is the Bishop's account 
of Ceylon. 

“ Ceylon, by all the accounts which I 
have received, is one of the most improv¬ 
able countnes in the world, both in a poli¬ 
tical and moral view. The people have 
always shown themselves well-disposed to 
receive education; and the number of Eu¬ 
ropeans who need moral and religious in¬ 
struction is, as you well know, very consi¬ 
derable. There are, however, so few chap¬ 
lains on tiie establishment, tliat many large 
stations are entirely without clergy; and 
others only receive an occasional supply 
from missionaries, of whom many, though 
very good men, are better suited for In¬ 
dian than European auditors; and all of 
whom are, by sui h arrangements, taken 
off from their proper work, the instruction 
of the native.s. The garrison of Candy 
has been only supplied with a chaplain by 
robbing tlie less num^ous one of Galle; 
and in fact, two or three more than the 
present establishment, were they even al¬ 
ways at their posts, would be quite little 
enough to attend to the spiritual comfort 
and instruction of tlie European popula¬ 
tion.’ ” 

The following are the observations 
of Mrs. Ucher, and they yet more 
clearly define the difficulties under 
which the good and beneficent Bishop 
laboured;— 

“ The sravcity of chaplains in the Ben¬ 
gal presidency, and tlie bad health of some 
of those w'lio were resident in Calcutta, 
made the Bishop feel it necessary to per¬ 
form, himself, as much or more duty tlian 
he liad been accustomed to do in England. 
On one Sunday, some weeks after his ar- 
lival, he wrote two sermons; preached 
twice in the Cathedral; baptized a child in 
tile fort; and read through, and comment¬ 
ed on a large packet of papers on ecclesi¬ 
astical business. ^ The unfortunate deten¬ 
tion of the ship wliich contained nearly 
all his manuscript sunnons, added much 
to the pres.siire of business in which he 
was involved; inasiuiicli as he generally 
had to compose one whenever he preach¬ 
ed. But though he frequently went to 
bed exiiausted with the labours of the day, 
to which were added the demands upon 
his time and attention which the common 
civilities of life require, and which were 
the more cheerfully complied with, as he 
felt tliat his influence among the higher 
ranks of society in Calcutta increased, die 
more familiarly he associated with them, 
he seldom could be persuaded to relax 
from the rules he had prescribed to him¬ 
self, so soon as he became acipiainted with 
die state of die Churcli in India, and in 
wliich lie persisted with rattier augment¬ 
ing than decreasing diligence to last. 
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And this too in a climate which more par¬ 
ticularly indisposes men to exertion of any 
kind, whether mental or bodily ; and 
where the constant exhaustion during the 
greater part of the year is such, as no one, 
except from experience, can picture to 
himself. The bisiiop thus describes the 
heat. ‘ It is impossible to sit still under 
the most favourable circumstances, without 
streaming with perspiration ; our windows 
are all close shut up, and our rooms dark¬ 
ened to keep out the hot and molten at¬ 
mosphere, which streams in wherever it 
can Und an entrance, like the breath of 
a huge blast furnace.’ Often has the 
editor earnestly requested him to spare 
himself, when, on descending fiom the 
pulpit she saw him almost unable to speak 
from exhaustion; or when, after a few 
hours rest at night, he would rise at four 
o’clock to attend a meeting, or visit a 
school, and then pass the whole of the 
day, till simset, in mental labour, without 
allowing himself the hour’s mid-day sleep 
in vfthich the most active generally in¬ 
dulge. To such remonstranees he would 
answer, that tliese things were necessary 
to be done; and that the more zealous lie 
was in the discharge of his own duties, he 
could, with tile greater justice, uige acti¬ 
vity on sucli (if ills cleigy as he miglit 
deem defiiient. 

“ The .ipplic.illons for lesident cli<i|>lains 
from tile inhabitants of many of the prin¬ 
cipal stations, which the Ihshop received, 
occasioned him nincli painful utie.isiness; 
they were but too generally siteh as he bad 
it not in bis pow'cr to ilattei witli tlic least 
hope of receiving a lavourable answer from 
goveriunent, though lie nevci failed to lay 
them before the proper authorities in as 
earnest a manner as possilile, nor to state 
their requests at home. 'J'he greatoi niim- 
lier of the Company’s cliaplaiiis are li¬ 
censed to districts, sepaiafcd lioin each 
other by large tracts of country, conbiining 
a considerable nnniber of Europeans, who 
are either entirely debarred fioni the ordi¬ 
nances of their religion, or obliged to take 
long and expensive jouinbys to tlio nearest 
station of a lesident clergyman. From six 
stations within llie pre.siilcncy of Fort 
William, the Bishop received, during his 
visitation, most pressing demands for resi¬ 
dent missionaries, with an assuranee that 
every assistance and eneouragement would 
be given them, wlitle to only two or three 
was he able to assign even the occasional 
services of tlic nearest chaplain.” 

The Bishop thus describes the com¬ 
mencement of his journey for the pur¬ 
pose of visiting the Christian congre¬ 
gations of the Upper Country;— 

“ ‘ We set out,’ he writes to a ftiend, 
* attended by two smaller boats ot very 
rude construction, with tliatclicd cabins 
and huge masts and yards of bamboo, 
something like the canoes of the Fiicndly 


Islands, as Cook as represented them. One 
of these is a ^ooking-bout, the otkci;^or 
our luggage and servants; and it may 
give you some idea of the numlicr of hands 
employed in Bengal for all purposes, when 
I tell you that twelve servants ate thought 
a very moderate travelling establishment 
for myself and a single friend; and th.ut 
the nimiber of boatmen for tile three ves¬ 
sels am amts, I believe, to thirty-two. 
We arc, indeed, obligetl to carry every 
tiling with us, even to milch goats, supplies 
being seldom to be procured in the line of 
country through which we have to travel. 
Our diet must, therefore, liave been salt 
meat and poultry, had not a few instances 
of fair dealing W'ith tlie fisliermen procuied 
ns an almost daily .supply of their eunuiio- 
ditics. I was .surpri.sed to see many of 
these poor nu'd paddle away at out ap¬ 
proach as fast as tlieir canoes could carry 
them; but learned soon after, lioin llie 
complaint of one of tlieir nmnbei, tliat tlu; 
servants and boiitmen of ‘ great men,’ 
were .ipt to take their iisli liy I'oicc and 
witliout paying for Ihein. Tliis I easily 
jirevented; but tliese and some other 
abuses of the same kind, whieh even iny 
imperfect knowledge of the language ena¬ 
bled me to detect, show how prone (liesc 
people are to plunder and tyrannize over 
cacdi otlier, and how nntch odium may 
be unknowingly incurred by J'iuropeaiis 
through the nuscality of tlieir fullowcis. 

“‘Our way was tliiougli the heaitof 
Lower Bengal, by tlie Mat.abunga, the 
Cliundnu, and tho.se other br^nijies of the 
tSangCb wliich make so tortnons a laby- 
lintli in llenncll’s iniq). The siiiuferbnnds 
would liave been a ne.ircr coiiise; but Ibis 
w.is pleasanter, and .showed ns nioie of tlie 
country, which along the whole line of the 
river w.is lertile, well cultivated and ver¬ 
dant to a great degree, and .sometimes 
really hcauliful. The hanks ate generally 
covered witii indigo, and beyond are wide 
fields of rice or pastuie, witli villages, oiieli 
nndei a thicket of g'orioiis trees, baiiyfins, 
palms, plaintaiiis, and bamboos ; and 
thougli we here and tliere passed woods of 
.1 wilder character, their extent did not 
seem to be more tlian in one of our Eiig- 
glish euiintics. The villages are all of 
mud and bamboos, tlie roots arched like 
the bottom of a boat, to prevent their pli¬ 
able supporters from bending in a contrary 
direction, and both the country, the houses, 
the boats and tlie people are, on the whole, 
of a better description than any thing in 
the immediate iieighbouihood of Cal¬ 
cutta. 

“ ‘ Our little fleet unmoored early, and 
brouglit-to for the night about six; after 
whicli we generally contrived to get a 
ple.isunt w.ilk, and to see more, by far, of 
the eoimtry and the people than we eould 
have done in many months spent in Cal¬ 
cutta. The general impre.ssiun made on 
iny iniiid was, certainly, that of [iiospeiity 
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and good government; and perhaps it was, 
in ascertain sense, an indication of both 
these, that the i)casanfs, such of them as 
spoke Ilindoostaiiee, were ratlier forward to 
tilk of their grievances, and grumble about 
the ‘times’ in much the same w.ay with 
Ihiglish cottagers. Their complaints were 
all of the same character,—the dearness of 
rit*, the rise of rents, and the burthen of 
tolls and local taxes. I believe, indeed, 
that in all these respects they have some 
reason to complain. The famine in Ma¬ 
dras, and our expedition to Ilangoori, have 
contributed materially to driiin Bengal, 
and Lord Cornwallis’ funoiis settlement is 
said to have left the ryiit too much at the 
mercy of the zemindar. As for the tolls, 
the Hast India Company have generously 
given up their whole proceeds to the in¬ 
fernal improvement of the Oistricts where 
they are levied. Nor do their rates seem 
higli to an Unglishniiin. But the genero- 
•sity of the Comjiany does not seem known 
or understood, while these rates arc col¬ 
li cted by native officers on the necessaries 
of life, JUS they arc taken to market, with 
' very considerable extoition and injustice. 
I'lxccpt on account of the local taxe.s, 1 
Could not find that they hud smy quJiuel 
with government; anil with the exception 
of the hshennen, 1 found nobody either 
afraid of, or averse to, the presence or con¬ 
versation of a European. A wonderfid 
change seems to have taken place in this 
respect, which, in the iicighhourhood of 
Calcutta, I have heard attiibuted to the 
inis-sionarie^ and their schools. But in the 
districts of winch I am speaking, theie are* 
neither tlfe one nor the other ; and I know 
no cause for it but the (■•eiu-ral good eon- 
duct and good teiinicr of the Company’s 
servants in the situation oi Mofiissil magis¬ 
trates, who, certainly, by all which I have 
seen, are genen-illy actuated by right feel¬ 
ings, and di.splay in their diligence, pa¬ 
tience, and modesty of appearance and de¬ 
meanour, a very ditfercni picture from that 
wliich is often drawn^if the manner in 
which fortunes are made, and men go¬ 
verned in India.’ ” 

Bishop llebcr was the very man 
for the eradication of the evils so long 
(lominaivliu India. For his pleasing 
wit Jind agreeable conversation his 
company was eag .ily sought in the 
(iietropoJis of Bengal; so that h 
could not fail to be powerful in ex- 
iitnplc. By his serenity of manner and 
general kindliness of liehaviour he- 
ever won the natives to his cause, and 
thus smoothed down every mgged- 
ness in that path, by which the true 
(lospel might be transmitted from 
one end of the continent to the other. 
'I'be state of his feelings towards the 
Mihal-.itants of India generally, and 
It lends and fellow-laboiiiers in the 


same holy field with himself, will be 
seen by the two passages which 
follow : 

“ At Mal]>a.'j, his birth-place, of which 
his father was lor several years co-rector. 
Dr. Heber had many fi lends, of whom he 
was aiixiou.s to take a ]>crsonal leave. In 
its Cluurch he preached for the first time 
in his life cm tlie 9th of March; the ser¬ 
mon he chose was that on ‘ time and eter¬ 
nity,’ printed, as subsecjuently corrected, 
in the volume of ‘ sermons preached in 
England.’ During this visit he heard the 
story, of the truth of which he wics after¬ 
wards assured, that an officer, having found 
a dying Itidiau cxjioscd by the side of the 
fiatiges, in conformity with the religion of 
(he HiiiJ.’Os, that he might cxpiie within 
reach of its s-uTcd water.s, raised him up, 
and restored him (■■ life by forcing nou¬ 
rishment down his throat. The man was 
a Brahmin, and having eaten from the 
haiiils of a Eiuopean, thougii unconscious¬ 
ly, lost his caste, and was abandoned by 
his whole family. Being poor he was 
fiirccd either to starve, oi to become a de¬ 
pendent on the officer for sub.sistence ; the 
love of life prcv.'iiled; hut eveiy motning 
wlien he came to the camp to icccivc his 
rice, he cursed his benei'aetor in bitter 
terms, as the cause of his becoming an 
oiitc.ist liom bis family and sect. At the 
conehisioii of this story. Dr. Heber ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ If I am permitted to rescue one 
such miscralilc creature from this wretched 
superstition, I shall think myself repaid 
for all I saciificc.’ ” 

The next letter relates to the death 
of his fellow'-traveiler anil chajilain 
through the provinces of Upper India, 
during his visitation, to Mr. Stowe. 

“ To Augustus W. Hare, Rsq. 

“ Delaserry River, near Dacca, 
Jidy22, 1824. 

“ My dear Augustus, 

“ Little did 1 anticipate, when we part¬ 
ed, with how heavy a heart I should com¬ 
mence what (I am hlmost ashamed to say) 
is my first letter to you. We have lost 
poor Stowe! He set out with me five 
weeks since, on my visitation; leaving his 
sister with Emily and her children, who 
were dissuaded by our medical advisers 
from !icc;)mpaiiyiiig me in my formidable 
Journey, but whom we hoped to meet at 
Bombay, whither they were to proceed 
by sea, while wc pursued our way acros.si 
the. Continent tliruiigh Rajpootana and 
Malwah. Stowe had been seriously un¬ 
well in Calcutta, of something like a dys¬ 
entery ; but it was anticipated by every 
liody that a .sail of three months on the 
Canges and a subsequent journey in a 
cooler climate would be of the mo.st essen¬ 
tial service to him ; and he was not only 
permitted, hut strongly advised by Dr. 
Abel to accompany me. These favour- 
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able expectations seenrted veritted by the 
experience of our first fortnifcht. The 
cool breezes of the river seemed to revive 
him most elicctually, and his spirits, 
strength, and appetite increased percepti¬ 
bly : while he took a daily increasing in¬ 
terest in the wild and sequestered, but lux¬ 
uriant and beautiful scenes through which 
we piisscd, while threading the great delta of 
the Ganges in our way to Dacca. Unhappi¬ 
ly, as his strength rettirned, he bccaiTie less 
cautious ; be, one evening, particularly, 
exposed himself to the sun, while yet high, 
and to the worst miasma which this laud 
of death affords, by running into a marsh 
after some wild ducks. From that time 
his disortler returned, and he reached 
Dacca on the fifth of this month, so weak 
and exhausted as to be carried from the 
boat to the bed-room prepared tor him. 
The means of cure usually employed vveie 
tried without success, inasmuch as, why I 
could not leafn, mercury took little or no 
hold on his constituliou. He struggled, 
however, agai.ist the complaint, with a 
slreiiglli whiih surprised both uiysclt and 
his medical atteiidant.s, and which long 
nattered us, alas! with a delusive hope of 
his recovery. During the three last days 
of his life he was seiisilile of his approach¬ 
ing end, .and, 1 mist, I shall never forget 
the earnestness of his prayers ; the seve¬ 
rity and deep contrition with which lie 
.scrutinized all the course of his (surely) 
innocent and useful life; the deep hu¬ 
mility and self-abasement with which he 
cast himself on God’s mercy through 
Christ; or the blessed and .still brightening 
hope, which, after his first mental struggle 
was ovei, it pleased hisgr.icious Master to 
grant him. lie sent his love to you, with 
a reqiu'st that all his jiapers might be sent 
to yon, ‘ to do what yon thought best with 
them.’ '* * • * * * 

He often named his ‘ poor sister,’ re- 
lomniemling her to Emily’s care and 
mine. But all the rest of his time wa.s 
occupied in praying, with me, or mentidly, 
and in listening to difl’erent texts of Scrip¬ 
ture, which he took gr^at delight in my 
reading to hina. ‘ God,’ he said, on Fri- 
ilay evening, ‘ God and His dear Son are 
mercifully making this passage more and 
more easy to me.’ He slept very little, 
being disturbed by constant spasms. Lau¬ 
danum was resorted to; but this, without 
removing the symptoms of his complaint, 
clouded his bead and gave him evil 
dreams ; and he earnestly begged of inc 
not to let them give him any more. At 
length, in the course of Saturday, a .'light 
wandering of intellect came on, though he 
never ceased to know me, and to express 
uneasiness, if) by an alteration of position 
or any other cause, he for a moment lost 
sight of me. His end was now visibly fast 
approaching, and hi.s face had assumed that 
unequivocal character which belongs to the 

ilyiit^a ^ # 


Some violent but short spasms succeeded; 
after which he sunk into a calm sluiuher, 
and a few minutes after twelve literally 
breathed his last without a groan or strug¬ 
gle. I myself closed his eyes, and, with 
the help of a surgeon, (whom, in the for¬ 
lorn hope of some lavourable turn taking 
place, I had got to remain in tiie house 
the three last nights) ‘ composed his de¬ 
cent liii.i'S.’ It was necessary that we 
should do so, since the superstition of the 
wretched people round us, made them fly 
the room ;us soon as a corpse was in it. 
He was hiiiied in the evening of the next 
day (Sunday the IStli) in the cemetery 
of the .station, which, tliat day week, I had 
coiisecraled. A wild and dismal place it 
is as ever Christian laiil his bone.s in, at 
•about .a mile’s distance from the inliabitcd 
part of Dacca,* but siiriuumied hy ruiii.s 
and jungle, and containing sever.al toll 
ruinous tombs of former rc.sidciils, in the 
days when the commerce of this province 
was the most important >n India. Some 
of these have been very handsome, but .all 
arc now dilapidated, and overgrown with 
ivy and the wild fig tree. There is, how¬ 
ever, a liigli wall with an old Moorish 
gateway, which protects the grave.s effec¬ 
tually from the Jackalls; and 1 have given 
diroctioiis for a plain nioiiument to be 
erected over my poor friend. His illness 
—his youth—his amiable manuer.s with 
the few in Dacca who saw him, and his 
general character, excited a great sensa¬ 
tion in the place. Enquiries after him 
came every day, with prejenfs of fruit 
and offers of books, wliich might elucidate 
his distemper or amuse him; and he re¬ 
ceived similar marks of attention and in- 
teiest, not only iioni the English residents, 
lint from the nawdb, from the principal 
zemindar of tlie ncighbonriiood, and from 
tin; Aimenian liisliops ofEcniiazin and Je¬ 
rusalem, whom I met here, engaged in a 
still larger visitation than my own, of the 
dilfercnt churches of their communion in 
Persia and India. •Ail the English tesi- 
dents and the officers from the military 
lines, with a detachment of .artillerymen, 
came unsolicited to tlie funeral. 

“ Emily entreated, on hi'aring the first 
alarm, that in tlie event of poor Stowe’s 
death or inability to proceed, I would not 
refuse her permission to Join me at die 
Kajmahal Hills, and to go with me, at 
whatever risk, through the rest of the jour¬ 
ney ; and I know lier so well, that, though 
there will certainly be some circumstances 
trying to her stiength, I am disposed to 
believe she would suffer more by not being 
allowed to follow me; so that, in about a 
month’s time, if it pleases God, I may 
hope to see her and my children. Whe¬ 
ther Miss Stowe will accompany them, or 
immediately return to England, I know 
nut. Her brother seemed to think she 
would prefer the former, and I have writ¬ 
ten to invite her to do so. Vet,alas! what 
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motive has she now for lingering in In¬ 
dia. ^ 

“ This is the second old and valued friend 
(poor Sir Christopher Puller was the first, 
though my inliinacy witli Stowe was far 
greatet) which this cruel climate h:is, 
within a few months, robbed me of. In 
the meantime I have great reason for 
thankfulness that, in all essential points, 
my own health lias remained firm; that 
my dear wife (though she has been an in¬ 
valid) has been so from causes uncon¬ 
nected with climate; and that my chil¬ 
dren (since they were taken from the close 
and pestilential air of Fort William) have 
been pictures of health and cheerfulness. 
How long this is to continue, God knows ; 
and I thank Him (hat my confidence in 
His mercy and protection has not yet been 
.shaken. I am far, howeverj' from repent¬ 
ing iny coming out to India, where I am 
sure I am not idle, and hope I am not 
useless; though I have, alas! fallen far 
short of my own good intentions, and have 
failed to it greater extent than 1 expected, 
in conciliating the ♦ ♦ # * 

♦ *. But, I cannot help feeling most 

painfully the loss of a sincerely iitlached, 
intelligent, and most gentlemanlike ft lend, 
to wlioni, under any difliciiltics, I could 
open myself without reserve; whose cheer¬ 
ful conversation was delightful to me in 
health, and to whose affectionate solicilude 
and prayers I looked foiward as a sure 
resource in sorrow or in sickness. God 
bless you, dciir Augustus ! Give my most 
kind love to Lady Jones, and best regards 
to your brothers, 

“ Ever yoiir’s affectionately, 

“ lli'.oiNALK Calcutta.” 

The jmung inissioiiiii lus had iiiaiii- 
feslcd great intolerance towartls the 
native converts of the Soutli of India. 
They clung fast to their prejudices 
respecting tile distinctions of caste, 
and these were excited towaids the 
jiariah Christians. • The [irejudiccs 
of the Soodras had been gratiiinlly 
disappearing, under the mild minis¬ 
try of the excellent Missionary 
Schwartz : but through the ill ad¬ 
vised conduct of the successors of 
that benevolent man, they had been 
renewed, 'llie Bishop, upder these 
circumstances, addressed himself to 
Christian David, a native of Tanjore, 
and a pupil of Schwartz; and we 
copy the answer of the native preacher. 

“ Bishop’s College, Aug. 5, 182.'5. 

“My Lord, 

“ I have been truly gratified by the 
very kind and interesting letter of tlic 
26th ultimo, with wjiicli your Lordship 
has been pleased to honour me, and which 
was immediately forwaidc'd by the Hcv. 
I’liiicipal Mill to Seraiiijioor, where 1 was 


at the time, attending my son, who was 
afflicted with fever and liver complaint 
I have shown your Lordship’s letter to die 
Reverend the Principal, and have coniinu- 
nicated to him verbally, from my own 
knowledge and observations, the answers 
to the several questions put by your Lord- 
ship, which, partly by his advice, I now 
detail as follows: 

“ Your Lordship’s first question was— 

“ ‘ 1st. Whether the native Christians in 
the south object to intercourse with the 
pariahs on any superstitious ground of 
c(isle, or simply because these last are 
inosdy pour, and belonging to the meaner 
ranks of society ? 

“ ‘ Observation. —The two ideas are, in 
the itiiiids of these people, nearly the same: 
ji. e. their idea of rank is only that of caste. 
It is altogether disiinct from the consider¬ 
ation of poverty or low cireiiinstances in 
the world. It is necessary to observe also, 
that thelr’s is purely a worldly idea ; it is 
not connected in their minds with any no¬ 
tion of true or false religion ; nor Is there, 
to my knowledge, any superstition con¬ 
nected with It by the native Christians. 
Consequently 1 would answer the ques¬ 
tion thus: 

“ ylnswer. —They object on the ground 
of caste, though not on a superstitious 
ground, but as being the only rule by 
which tliey are accustomed to measure 
men’s rank in society : t. e. on the ground 
of worldly pride, only joined to the world¬ 
ly fear of (Icgmdatioii in the eyes of their 
own people, Christians as well as hea¬ 
thens. (The thiid question will illustrate 
this.) 

“ ‘ (h 2d. Whether they ohject to silting 
ill the same Church, or merely to sitting 
proniisruously in the same part of the 
Chuich with them ? 

“ ‘ yliiswcr .—Only to sitting piomiscu- 
ously in the same part of the Churell. 

“ ‘ G. 3d. Whether, supposing a Chris¬ 
tian paiiali were by indii.stiy and good 
fortune, to cleiate himself above the lank 
wliicli (au'ordiiig to those reiiioiistraiits) 
they now geiu‘rall)*’hold, of horsekeepers, 
scavengers, IVc., to decent and affluent 
circumstaiiecs, they would still object to 
associate with hiiii or hi.s childieii? 

“ ‘ Answer. —If the person merely be¬ 
came rich, and so independent of menial 
occupations, it would make no difference 
whatever \n their judgement of him; but 
if, even without becoming rich, he should 
yet become well-learned in phy.sics, in as¬ 
tronomy, or (such is the present course of 
their thoughts) in the doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity, he will then be called shastree or 
]mndit, and be respected in that character. 
They will sit with him and admit him to 
their circles, even to sliaiingthe bctel-iuit; 
itill they will not eat food out of the same 
dish with liim, through the worldly fear or 
pride above ineiitimied. And there are se¬ 
veral pariahs who arc Ciijecliists in our 
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congrej^tlona, so situated; and some of 
yet lower caste, who are listened to with 
deference and attention, even by the most 
prejudiced of the high caste converts. 

“ ‘ Q. 4th. What are the peculiarities, 
if any, in the conduct and language of 
those poor pariahs, from which they pro¬ 
fess to apprehend pollution and infection 
to themselves and their children ? Are 
there among the pariahs any practices, 
though indifferent in themselves, yet of¬ 
fensive to the persons of the higher caste ? 
And if so, may they not be induced to 
abandon them? 

“ ‘ Amwer .—There arc certain vulgar, 
and occasionally, as in Jest or anger, cer¬ 
tain indecent expressions, fioin which no 
son of a pariah, though a Christian, ran 
well escape, except such as receive the 
learned education .above mentioned; these 
expressions not being reckoned at all 
shameful among heathen pariahs, but ex¬ 
tremely abominable to all others, heathens 
as well as Christians. Not only language, 
though this is a great point, but many 
practicea allowed, and even enjoined by 
custom on the pariahs in geneml, m.ike 
the idea of their society to he feared as a 
source of contamination, even by the 
Christian natives of India; such as their 
custom of eating animals that have died a 
natural death ; that of men, wotnen, and 
children, drinking toddy and ariack toge¬ 
ther ill the ojicii streets; and these, 
though not eonnnon uniung the Christian 
pariahs, arc yet not so completely ohliiera- 
ted, hut that they are feared as heloiigiiig 
to the caste, except again in the case of 
die educated jiariahs above mentioned. 

“ ‘ Q. 5lh. Wluit was the jiractice of 
Mr. Scliw.artz’.s congreg.itioii in these re- 
.spects ? 

“ ‘ Answer ,—From the d.ays of Zeigen- 
hald, and downwards, a period of nearly 
one hundred years, the jiractice, .is I have 
learned from my predecessors, and as I 
have myself seen, was ;is follows : Thai 
the native converts .should sit at Cliurcli in 
two separate divisions ; those of high, re- 
.spcctable casle in one*; the paii.alis and 
those of mste. .still lower, in the other; yet 
in such a maimer, that a stranger’s eye 
W'ould not discover the distinction, but only 
the missionaries, or tliose acquainted with 
the feelings and ways of the native Chris¬ 
tians. (To prove this, it is only necessary 
to observe, that the unconverted natives, 
Hindoos and Mussulmans, constantly con¬ 
ceive and speak of the Christians, as being 
all of one caste.') They also drink out 
of the same cup at the Communion, yet in 
such manner that those of the first division 
never drink after tho.se of the other ; for 
this purpose they always go first to the 
rail; the men and women also separately. 
The two divisions have a common burial 
ground; and in the funeral rites they walk 
promiscuously, as if with the consciousness, 
rontrary to the heathen nolion.s, that deatli 


entirely dissolved these distinctions. The 
old missionaries, from the venerable /.ei- 
gcnbald to the present suivivors, Dis. 
Rottler and Ccemerer, the former of Madras, 
the latter at Tranqitcbar, and the Rev. Mr. 
KholhofT of Tanjore, always lamented 
those feelings in their converts, which they 
felt thcmsclve.s, ncverthele.ss, obliged to 
consult ill the above regulations of prece¬ 
dency ii C’liurcli and Communion. They 
made it a constant subject of prayers, both 
among themselves and with tlicir native 
preachers mid catechists, that these feelings 
of distinction might become extinct, justi¬ 
fying their own practice in this respect by 
the aceonimodatiiig (thuiigli umlisseiii- 
bling) piactice of St, Paul and the other 
apostles; and, under this mild .system, 
especially under the most venerable 
Schwartz, tlie feeling in question, iviih the 
practices resulting from if, was visibly 
losing ground. A change of this mild 
practice was, I'or the first time, introduced 
by Mr. Rheuiers, of the Church Missioiiaiy 
Society, and by him recoinitieiided to 
vai ions other missionaric.s recently arrived, 
as well of the sectarian dcnoniiiiations, .vs 
of tliose in eumiexiun with our Church, 
incliiiling Mr. Haiibrue (not Mr. F.ileke) 
of the .Society for Promoting Cliristi.in 
Knowledge. These junior nii.ssion.irie.s 
agreed among llieniselvcs to make the im¬ 
mediate abolition of every .shade of these 
distinctions an indispensable eoiiditiun 
of Clirislian eoniimiiiioii with the existing 
n.ative converts. And in llicir nuxle of 
coniluctuig this, they not only o)iposcd, m 
the most marked manner ftie senior sur¬ 
viving llli^sion;uies above iiientibiied, but 
spoke, both fioni tlie piil|)it .ind in ))riv.ttc, 
of tliein and tlieir veiiei.ible picdeeessors, 
.Seliwail/, Geiicke, Poble, &c. as having 
done great niisiliief to the eaiisc of Chris¬ 
tianity. To the ii.itive ('liristians, who 
hold the incmorie.. of tlu'sc illustrious 
men in the highest esteem and .illectioiiate 
veneration, tliese \omig men were not 
Content to speak ()|f them lus having per- 
milled such and sucli tilings ‘ because of 
the li.ardness of tlicir hearts,’ (whieli, sup¬ 
posing them right, they ought to liave 
sfiid, after our Lord’s example, .speaking of 
Moses,) but denonnred tlieni in the offen¬ 
sive manner above mentioned as cor¬ 
rupters of the Cospel. The consequence 
of this harsh ]irocediirc and of tlie inno¬ 
vations in the triuislation of the .Seripture.s, 
even of the most known and familiar sym¬ 
bols, the Lord’s Prayer, Decalogue, &c. of 
which they obtained fresh tr<anslatiuns, 
greatly disliked by the old converts, (i. c. 
a.s we may truly say, by all the native 
Christians now in being) is the heart-burn¬ 
ing of which your Lordship has seen one 
specimen. 

“ ‘ Q. 6th. Whether Bishop Middleton 
made any order in the business? 

A/isirer .—1 li.ive heard, though 1 
cannot liusf my inemoiy for the paiticu- 
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l.irs, that a contest of this nature in the 
Vepe)>y conKreRation, waa once sulmiitted 
to the late Bishop, and that by his Lord* 
ship’s intercession vvilh both parties, 
greater forbearance was obtained, and har¬ 
mony was, for the time, restored. The 
Annual Report of the Christian .Know¬ 
ledge Society for 1821, contains, 1 believe, 
a letter of Bishop Middleton's, alluding to 
this subject. 

“ ‘ Q. 7th. Wliat is, in your conscien¬ 
tious opinion, the best lenmdy for the diili- 
culty 2 

“ ‘ Answer .—I would humbly beg to 
.suggest, as a means which must have a 
good etfect, a word of advice in jirivate 
only (for the contest with the congregation 
will not admit of any other,) from your 
Lordship to the junior missionmies, on the 
necessity for prudence and tdfnlenie.ss with 
respect to their flocks ; of unity and co- 
opeiation with their missionary brethren 
of the s.ime conimunioii ; and of reveren¬ 
tial esteem for those who have pieceded 
them in this gieat work with a zeal and 
success which they cannot prt tend to have 
themselves equalled. 1 would venture to 
suggest also a jiastoral letter from your 
J.ordship to these converts, enjoining them 
at the .same time to obedience to their 
pastors, and Christian cstim.atiou of all 
their fellow Chiistian.s; explaining to them 
liom Scripture, the utter opjiosition of all 
proud notion.s of caste to the' Gosjicl; and 
intimating the earno.st wish of their Euro¬ 
pean in.structor.s to remove this, with as 
little offeiuv' .IS po.ssible to imy of their 
national feelings or ]ircjudices, without 
touching any just and proper distinction 
of rank, education, or decree in .society. 
This would certainly h.'.e very great 
weight with them. And it might, in my 
hiiiiible opinion, be made still more useful 
to them, if a special address were made to 
the pariahs and those of lower caste— 
reminding them that, a.s Christianity had 
an evident and proper tendency to elevate 
them, with respect tt themselves and 
their countiymcn, they should carefully 
abstain from every exp/'Cssion or habit 
(however su}iposed essential to their con¬ 
dition in life.) w’hich might have a tenden¬ 
cy to excite disgust and dislike in their 
liigher brethren ; reminding them al.so of 
that necessary regald and deference which 
Christianity not only uffows but commands 
to be paid to our superiors in knowledge 
or worldly respectability; and of the spe- 
ci.'d direction of St. Paul addressed to 
Christian slaves against the contempt of 
their heatlien masters. I should not have 
presumed to olfer these suggc.stion.s, my 
Loid, had not your Lordship so conde- 
.'■ecndingly invited me to do so. I beg 
leave to enclose for your Lordship’s peru¬ 
sal, the copy of my letter to Dr. Rottlcr, 
as it bears on the subject in question, and 
ni.iy throw further light upon the state of 
things at Vepciy.’ 


“ Reserving to another opportunity to 
express on one or two further points in 
your Lordship’s letter, irrelevant to the 
preceding ciiquiric.s, having already too 
greatly extenJed this letter, for which 1 
beg your Lordship’s indulgence, I remain, 
w'ith a .strong and lasting sense of the 
great condescension and kindness I have 
experienced from your Lordship, and 
with ardent wishes for your continued 
health and happiness, and long usefulness 
ill the Church, 

“ My Lord, 

“ Your Lordship’s very obedient, 

“ and most faltbful servant, 

“ Christian David.” 

Wlint we are about to insert here has 
no afiiiiilj to the laljours of Jli.shop 
llfbi'r; but it is so characteristic a 
story of Indian frau l and supersti¬ 
tion, that we hope to be allowed the 
reader's indulgence for the few mo¬ 
ments necessary for its jicrusal. It 
came under the llishoji’s notice, and 
was in his MS. Journal, though its 
publication was omitted by Mrs. He¬ 
ber, from the fear of its reaching the 
couit of the King of Oude. The 
King, however, being defunct, here 
is the story. 

“ Many whimsical stories are current 
in Lucknow, respecting the foihles and 
blindness of the poor king, and the ras¬ 
cality of his favourite. His tbndnes.s for 
mechanics has been already mentioned. 
In trying some experiments of tliis nature, 
he fell in with a Mussulman engineer of 
pleasing address and ready talent, as well 
a.s considerable', though unitnproved, genius 
for such pursuits. The king took so much 
delight in conversing with this man, that 
the minister began to fear a rising compe¬ 
titor, as well knowing that the meanness 
of his own birth and functions had been 
no obstacle to his advancement. He there¬ 
fore sent the engineer word, ‘ if he were 
wise to leave Lucknow.’ The poor man 
did so, removed to a place about ten miles 
down the river, and set up a shop there. 
The king, on enquiring after his humble 
friend, w.is told that he was dead of cho- 
Icr.T, ordered a gratuity to be sent to his 
widow and children, and no more was said. 
During the.se lust rains, however, the king 
sailed down the river in his brig of war, as 
far as the place where the new shop stood; 
he was struck with the different signs of 
neatness and ingenuity which he observed 
in passing, made his men draw in to shore, 
and, to Ins astonishment, saw the deceased 
engineer, who stood trembling, and with 
joined hands to receive him. After a short 
explanation, he ordered him to come on 
board, returned in high anger to Lucknow, 
and calling the minister, asked him again 
if it were certain that such a nmn wiis 
dead. ‘Undoubtedly!’ was the reply. 
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* I- myself ascertained the fact, and con¬ 
voyed your majesty’s bounty to the widow 
and children.’ ‘ Huruinzada!’ said the 
king, bursting into a fury, ‘ look there, 
and never see my face more !’ The vizier 
turned round and saw how matters were 
circumstanced. With a terrible glance, 
which the king could not sec, but which 
spoke volumes to tlic poor engineer, he 
imposed silence on the latter; tlien, turn¬ 
ing round again to his master, stopping his 
nose, and with many muttered exclama¬ 
tions of, ‘ God be merciful!’ ‘ Satuu is 

strong!’ ‘ In the name of God keep tlio 
devil from me!’ he saiil, ‘ I liopc your 
majesty has not touched the horrible ob¬ 
ject!’ ‘Touch him!’ said the king, ‘the 
sight of him is cnongli to convince me of 
your rascality.’ ‘ Istnfinillali !’ said the 
favourite, ‘ and docs not your majesty per¬ 
ceive the strong smell of a dead carcass?’ 
The king still stormed, but liis voice laul- 
tered, and curiosity and anxiety began to 
mingle with his indign.ition. ‘ It is cer¬ 
tain (refuge of tlu' world,)’ resumed tlic 
minister, ‘ that your majesty’s late en¬ 
gineer, with whom be peace ! is dead and 
buried ; but your slave knoweth not who 
hath stolen his body from the grave, or 
wliat vampire it is who now inhabits it to 
the terronr of all good Mussulmans. Gtiod 
were it that he were run througii with a 
sword before your majesty’s face, if it weio 
not unlucky to shed blood in the auspicious 
presence. I pray yonr majesty, dismiss 
us; I will see him conducted back to his 
grave; it may be that when lliat is opened 
he may enter it again peaceably.’ The 
king, confused and agitated, knew not 
what to say or order. The attendants led 
tile terrified mechanic out of the room ; 
and the vizier, throwing him a purse, 
swore with a liorrible oath, that ‘ if he 
did not put liiinself on the other side of 
the company’s frontier before tlie next 
morning,—if he ever trodc the earth again 
it should be as a vamjiire indeed.’ Tins 
is, 1 think, no had specimen of tiie man¬ 
ner in which an absoh^tc sovereign may be 
persuaded out of his own senses.” 

Bishop Heber landed in India in 
October, 1822, and commenced active 
operations for the due arrangement 
of the Church. His ministration in 1 n- 
dia was about three years and .a lialf, 
in which time he traversed it from 
one extremity to tlie other, going up 
as far as Meerut. In a letter to his 
sister, Mrs. Uashwood, he describes 
his progress to Bombay. 

(I « • * There have been indeed 
very many occasions in tlie course of my 
long journey, when your society would 
have been most agreeable and comfortable; 
and there are many objects offered by In¬ 
dia (some of them Emily and 1 have, since 
our reunion, seen together,) which would 
have highly interested you, and given very 


full scope to your pencil. Were the climaU' 
better, tins would, indeed, be a most jigive- 
able place of banishment, a visit to winch, 
for a short period, would well repay Uic 
privations and monotony of a clouhlo voy¬ 
age. The climate, (though 1 believe that I 
bear it as well as most people of iny ac¬ 
quaintance, and though I do not think that 
its general cffecl on the hridtii cither of me 
or mine ins liecn unfriendly,) is eertairily, 
however, a grievous drawback, iiiasuiiich, 
as even dining the coolest season of the 
year, there are many hours in every day, 
during which, without necessity, no one can 
expose Iiiiiiself to the sun. A still closei 
inqirisoninent is forced on us by the rainy 
season; and the extreme heat of pait of 
March, April, May, June, August, .Septem¬ 
ber, and the early jiart of October, far ex¬ 
ceeds, both iiTactual annoyance, and (be 
languor which it induces, every thing which 
1 had been taught to expect in a tiojiical 
country. 

” The cliinalo and air of Calcutta are, I 
think, the worst 1 have yet met witli, hav¬ 
ing the linat iiiitempercd by sea breezes ; 
the rainy season aggravated by the marshy 
character of the surrounding country, and 
the enormous rivers wliich intersect Ben¬ 
gal in every direction ; and the remaining 
five months of cool weather invaded by 
tliick fogs, as dense as I ever saw at the 
same season in London. Calcutta lias, 
however, the advantage of a smaller sliarc 
of liot winds than tlie upper provinces; 
and from the size and lollincs's of the 
houses, llic Judicious nietlyod.'i adopted for 
excluding the outward air, and keeping tlie 
rooms at a model ate temperature (we think 
it moderate wlien the thermometer does 
not exceed .S.'i<>), and otlier little comforts 
and precautions which ebewliere arc neg- 
le( ted, or unattainable, it is found that, on 
the whole, the probabilities of life and 
health are greater there than in many le¬ 
gions of India v/hich seem more favourable 
by nature. 

“ Of the upper'frovinccs, Baliar, Oude, 
the Dooali, Ilohilcund, and Rajpootana, I 
vvios, myself, disposed to form !■ very fa¬ 
vourable judgement. The weather dining 
the five months of which I liave spoi.cn, is 
tliere not only agreeable, but sometimes ac¬ 
tually cold. The rains aie moderate ; ami 
tliere is an elasticity in the air; a deep, 
briglit, matcliless blueness in the sky; a 
golden light wliieh clothes even the most 
common objects with beauty and riclies, 

' and a breeze so cool, calm, and liracing, as 
to render the country singularly propitious 
to every work of art, an<l every natural fea¬ 
ture of the scenery, and more exhilaraling 
than can be exprcsseil to a person coming, 
as I then was, fioni the close heats and drip¬ 
ping thickets of Bengal during tlic rains, 
'fhis difference, indeed, is felt by every 
living tiling. The animals of Upper India 
are all larger and of better quality than 
those of Bengal. The natives arc a taller, 
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Imndsunier, and more manly race. And 
Europeans, who all, when in Calcutta, look 
like kid-skin gloves, and seem as if they 
had been boiled, recover here their natural 
eoRiplexion and firmness of flesh and mus¬ 
cle, ns if they had returned to their own 
country. Even here, however, the sun, 
during the greater part of the day, is too 
fierce to be confronted with impunity; and 
the annual prevalence ainl fiiry of the hot 
winds, which blow during March, April, 
May, and a part of June, for eighteen hours 
out of tlie twenty-four, like the stream of 
air from a great blast-furnace, is regarded 
as a plague, which mure than counterba¬ 
lances the superiority of these provinces in 
other respects, and are no less destructive 
both to comfort and health than any thing 
to be endured in Calcutta. Still, if I had 
the power of choice, it is here that I would 
pitch iny tent in the neighbourhood of Mee¬ 
rut, the most considerable of our northern 
stations; and with the power of migrating 
every year during the liot winds to the lofty 
valleys of tlie Dhuon, about one hundred and 
fifty miles off, where the breath of the fur¬ 
nace is said to be but little felt, and where 
the view of the Himalaya, with its eternal 
snows, Ls of itself enough to communicate 
a comparative coolness. A yet finer and 
more bracing climate is, indeed, attainable 
at a much smaller distance, by climbing 
the wild and majestic ridges of Kemaoon, 
and approaching the monarch of moun¬ 
tains, Nundi-Devi, in the more direct line 
of Almorah, by which 1 myself went up to 
his ncighlu urbood. Hut this is a route only 
practicahV- during a few months iti the 
year, ,^cing cut off from the plain by a belt 
of marshy forest, the most unwholesome 
in the known world, arid, during the hot 
and rainy seasons, deserted even by the 
wild animals. Meerut, therefore, and the 
Dliooii, maybe regarded as the most agicc- 
able parts of India. 

“ Malwali, and the Deccan, being on 
high levels supported by mountains, are 
both described as tcii}j>erate, and, during 
the greater part of the year, comparatively 
pleasant. But for some reason which has 
not been satisfactoiily explained to me, 
there are no parts of Indiawhcrc fevers arc 
so common, so frequently fatal, and (even 
when not mortal in the first instance,) at¬ 
tended with so lasting ill effects on the con¬ 
stitution. As to the fiot low countries of 
Guzerat and the northern Concan, they 
are, though beautiful in point of scenery, 
mere charnel-houses to the majority of Eu¬ 
ropeans, where nobody can long reside 
without repenting it, and where 1 was 
moved with a very painful sorrow on see¬ 
ing the colourless cheeks, shrunk figures, 
and pale, thin, white hands of the poor 
English soldiers, who, a few months before, 
had brought to this inhospitable shore as 
broad shoulders, .and as ruddy countenances 
as ever followed a plough in Shropshire. 

“ Of Bombay, from my own experience, 


I should judge favourably. Its climate ap¬ 
pears, in productions, in temperature, and 
other respects, pretty closely to resemble 
the West India islands; its heat, like theirs, 
tempered by the sea breeze, and more tbr- 
tunate far than they are in the absence of 
yellow fever. But I know not why, except 
it may be from the excessive iiries of .all the 
comforts of life on this side of India, the 
provisions nude against heat are so much 
less than tliose in Calcutta, that we feel it 
quite as much liere as tlicie; .and the Eu¬ 
ropean inhabitants do not seem either more 
fiorid, or .at all more healthy than in Cal¬ 
cutta. On the whole, I .am inclined to think 
that, since I cannot live at Meerut, Calrutta 
is the best place in which my lot could be 
thrown Cas it is certainly the place in wiiicli 
the most extensive and interesting society 
is usually to he met with) and both my 
wife and myself look foi .vards to returning 
thitlier with an anxiety which you will ea¬ 
sily believe, when yon know that she was 
obliged to leave her little Harriet there. 

“ Inferior, however, as Bombay is to Cal¬ 
cutta in many respects, in some, besides 
climate, it has veiy decidedly the advan¬ 
tage. With me, the neighbourhood of the 
sea is one of tliese points; nor is there any 
SI a in the world more beautifully blue, bor¬ 
dered by more woody and picturesque 
mountains, and peopled with more pic- 
tures(]ue boats and fisbermen, tlian this 
]iart of the Indian ocean. I know and fully 
participate in your fondness for lattccn 
.sails. They are lierc in full perfection ; nor 
do they ever look better tlian when seen 
gliding under high basaltic cliffs, their 
broad white triangles contrasted with the 
dark feathers of the cocoa-palm, or when 
furled and handled by their wild Mediter¬ 
ranean-looking mariners, with red caps, 
ii.akod limbs, and drawers of striped cot¬ 
ton. All these features are peculiar to the 
Malabaric or western coast of India, and 
aie a few out of many symptoms which 
have struck me very forcibly, of our com¬ 
parative .apjiroach to the European Levant, 
and the closer iiitejpourse which is kept up 
here with Arabia, Egypt, and Persia. In 
Calcutta we hear little of these countries. 
In Bombay they are constant topics of con¬ 
versation. It is no exaggeration to say that 
a very considerable proportion of the civil 
and military officers here have visited either 
the Nile or the Euphrates; arrivals from 
Yemen, Abyssinia, or the Persian Gulph, 
occupy a good part of our usual morning’s 
discussion. The sea-shore is lined every 
morning and evening by the Parsee wor¬ 
shippers of the sun; Arab and Abyssinian 
seamen throng the streets; and I met the 
day before yesterday, at breakfast with the 
governor, an Arab post captain ; or at least, 
if this title is refused him, the eommander 
of a frigate in the navy of the Imam of 
Muscat. He is a smart little man, a dandy 
in his way, speaks good English, and is 
reckoned an e.xtremely good seaman. 
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“ The society of Bombay is, of course, 
made up of the same elements with that 
of Calcutta, from which it only differs in 
being less numerous. The governor, Mr. 
Klphinstone, is the cleverest and most 
agreeable man whom I have yet met with 
in India, and the pulitic man of all others 
who seems to have the happiness and im¬ 
provement of the Indians most closely and 
continuallyat heart. He reminds me very 
often of the Duke of Kiclielieu, when gover¬ 
nor of Odessa, but has more business-like 
talents than he had. * * His popularity 
is also very remarkable. I have found 
scarcely any person who does tiot speak 
well of him. Emily ami I have reason to 
do so, for we are his guests, and the more 
we see of him we like him tlie better. 

“ Lord Amherst, with whom I have kept 
up a pretty constant interchange of letters, 
is, I hope, growing more popular in Cal¬ 
cutta, by the success which has lately 
crowned his measures. In all which has 
passed, he has, in my opinion, been exceed¬ 
ingly misrepresented and ill-used; having 
really attended all along most sedulously 
to public business, and having begun tlie 
war by the advice of those wlio were sup¬ 
posed best acquainted with India. I’eace 
is now pretty confidently exjiected; and it 
seems peculiaiiy foitunatc that our eastern 
frontier is thus to be placed in tranquillity 
at the present time, since there is every 
symptom that tlie west will, ere long, be 
more or less in a blaze. Tlie tlumders 
were beginning to roll when I myseU'passcd 
that way. At present a hollow truce has 
been ai ranged, but which nobody expects 
to last long; and it seems probable that, 
next cold weather, oiir new Commander- 
in-chief will have to do the same tiling in 
Rajpoolana, which Sir Archibald Campbell 
is now doing in Ava. Such is the unhappy 
tenure of a government founded by con¬ 
quest, and too extensive to be governed or 
defended by any thing but an aimy always 
in the field. 

“ It is as yet in some degree uncertain 
how long we shall be detained here. Next 
week we tliink of mfllertaking a three 
weeks' excursion into the Maharatta coun¬ 
try as far as Poonah, where I have a Church 
to conseaute, and otlier ecclesiastical mat¬ 
ters to attend to. About the middle of 
July, if I am able in the mean time to de¬ 
spatch some other and very vexatious con¬ 
cerns which occupy me here, we hope to 
embark for Ceylon, and to reach Calcutta 
in September. Even there, alas! I can 
hope for a very short repose, since at Christ¬ 
mas it is my design to be at Madras, and 
to employ the early part of next year, till 
June, in going through the principal stations 
of that presidency. 

« « » • bless you, and be as¬ 

sured of the love and the daily prayers of, 
“ Deare.st Anna, 

“ Sincerely your affectionate brother, 

” Reginalo C.vlcutta." 


From Bombay, tlie Bishop pro¬ 
ceeded to Ceylon, and tlience loK’al- 
cutta. In February, 1820, he quitted 
Calcutta for Madras, where his la¬ 
bours were eminently useful; and 
leaving Madras, and visiting Pondi¬ 
cherry and I'iinjore, ho finally arrived 
at Tricliinopoly, where he died. Of 
Tanju.c, tlie wddow thus writes of 
her husband, and of the Apostolic 
Schwartz : 

“ It w.is at Tanjorc, in the institiilions 
of the venerable Schwartz, in tlie labours 
of those excellent men who have succeeded 
him on the same field, and in the iiumcrons 
Churches of native ('hristians which they 
have fiiiinded and built up, that his intere.st 
was nio.st stroijgly excited, and the energies 
of his puweiful mind most earnestly em¬ 
ployed. He lived, alas 1 only to feel how 
much there was of future usefulness before 
him if his life were spared; to witness, 
with deep and holy pleasure, the immber.s, 
the apparent devotion, the regularity and 
Christian order of the several congregations 
assembled round him; to mourn over the 
cuniracted means at the ilisposal of the mis¬ 
sionaries (which in truth is the only limit 
to the extension of their usefulness), and 
to collect such minute and accurate infor¬ 
mation, and make such immediate arrange¬ 
ments as the shoituoss of his time, and the 
magnitude of his other avocations allowed.” 
• • * * 

“ After dinner the Bisliop walked over 
the premises of the infesiitn, visited 
Schwartz’s chapel, hallowed by*the grave 
of file apo.stoIic man, and copied the in- 
scrijition on the stone which covers it, in¬ 
teresting as being the composition of the 
Rajah himself, and certainly the only sjie- 
clmcii of English verse ever attempted by 
a prince of India. He was particularly 
pleased with the natural simplicity of ex¬ 
pression in the last lines. 

Sacred tojie Memory 
of the 

llEVERUND CHRISTIAN FREDERICK 
SCHWARTZ, 

Mis.sionary to the Honourable Society 
for Piomotiug Christian Knowledge 
ill London, 
who departed this life 
on the 13th of February, 1798, 

Aged 71 years and 4 months. 

Firm wast thou, humble and wise. 
Honest, pure, free from disguise; 

Father of orphans, the widow’s support, 
Comfort in sorrow of every sort, 

To the benighted dispenser of light, 

Doing and pointing to tliat which is right. 
Blessing to princes, to people, to me: 

May I, iny father, be worthy of thee, 
Wishes and prayeth thy Sarabojee. 

And the foHovi'ing is the artless 
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description of the last day and last’ 
act% of the man of God, whose me¬ 
rits we have so unworthily treated in 
these pages. 

“ At day-break on the fatal Srd of April, 
he went to the misNion Church in the fort, 
where service was performed in the Ta- 
mul language; after which he rontirnied 
fifteen natives in their own language, and 
again delivered his address on coulirnia- 
tion. He aft«rwards went to the mission- 
house and examined into the state of the 
schools, though without staying in the 
school-room, as he found it close and di-.- 
agrecable from having been shut up the 
preceding day, and left it immediately. 
He then received an address from the pour 
Christians, earnestly praying that he would 
send them a pastor to watgh over and in¬ 
struct them. His answer was given with 
that gentleness and kindness of heart 
which never failed to win the atfections of 
all who heard him, promising th.at he 
would take immediate measures to provide 
them with a spiritual guide. Tie had, in¬ 
deed, before he received this application, 
re.solved on apjtointing Mr. Sclireivogcl, a 
Danish missionary who had petitioned, 
under rather singular circumstances, for a 
removal from Tranqiicbar to Vepery or 
Trichinopoly, to this station. From all 
that the Bishop had heard of his private 
character, and of the esteem in which he 
was held by his own flock, in the Danish 
mission, as well as from personal inter¬ 
course with him, he thought that he could 
not bettef stfpply the wants of this im¬ 
portant •station than by committing it to 
his superin tendance. 

“ The Bishop had gone to the fort in a 
close carriage, so that he t<>uld have sus¬ 
tained no injury from the sun; Mr. Ro¬ 
binson was too ill to leave his bed, but he 
was accompanied by Mr. Doran, and con¬ 
versed with him both going and returning 
with animation and earnestness, on the 
important duties of missionaries, and on 
the state of Christi^hity in the south of 
India. On his ariival at Mi. Bird’s house, 
before he took off hi'« robes, ho went into 
Mr. Robinson’s room, and sitting down by 
his bed-side, entered with energy into the 
concerns of the mission His interest had 
been much excited by all which he had 
seen; he spoke with sorrow of its poverty, 
and remarked how nec^sary it was for the. 
Bishop to have regular reports from every 
mission in India, that he might, at least, 
know the wants and necessities of all. lie 
said he had seen nothing in the whole of 
his diocess that so powerfully interested 
him, and his mental excitement was such 
that he showed no appearance of bodily 
exhaustion. He then retired into his own 
room, and according to his invariable cus¬ 
tom, wrote on the lioek of the address 
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on confirmation, "Trichinopoly, April 3, 
1826.” This was his last act, for imme¬ 
diately on taking off’ his clothes he went 
into a large cold bath, where he had 
bathed the two preceding mornings, but 
which was now the destined agent of his 
removal to Paradise 1 Half an hour after, 
his servant, alarmed at his long absence, 
entcicd the room and found him a lifeless 
corpse! Every means to re.store anima¬ 
tion, which human skill or friencUhip totdd 
suggest, were resorted to, but the vital 
spark was extinguished, and his blessed 
spirit had then entered on its career of 
immortality, and perhaps was at that mo¬ 
ment looking down wilii fond pity on the 
exertions of those who would fain have 
recalled it to its earthly habitation, to en¬ 
dure again the trials and temptations of 
the world it li .d quitted. And, surely, if 
ever .sudden death were desirable, it must 
be under such circuni.tanccs. With a 
heart full of love towards God and sseal for 
his service, and of that charity and good 
will towards mankind which are its certain 
accompaniments, having Just officiated in 
hi.ssdcied office, li.itcncd with kiadnoss to 
the wants of his poor bretlireii, and de¬ 
tailed some of his jilans for their relief he 
was called to receive his reward. 

“ It were a UseleS's, and a deeply pain¬ 
ful task to enter into any dettiil of the ap¬ 
parent cause of h's death: it is sufficient 
to say that clitetise had, unsusperted, been 
existing for some time; and that it was 
the ojiiniun of all the medical men in at¬ 
tendance, that under no cu-cumstancc.s 
could his imaluable life have been very 
long preserved, though the event was 
undoubtedly hastened by tlie efl'ects of 
climate, by intense mental application to 
those duties which increased in interest 
with every step he took, and was finally 
caused by the effects of c-old on a fianu* 
exhausted by heat and fatigue, ilis mor¬ 
tal remains were attended to the grave 
with the highest honours, and followed by 
the tears of the iuh.abitants of Tiiebiuo- 
poly. They icst on the north side of tlie 
altar in St. John#. Church.” 

We have nothing further to add: 
Good reader, if thou art a Christian, 
and thinke&t of thy immortal salva¬ 
tion—go to thy secret closet, pon¬ 
der on the actions of this good man 
—and pray fervently to God to favour 
thee also, even as his servant Regi¬ 
nald Hebcr was favoured, by the de¬ 
scent of his sanctifying and regene¬ 
rating spirit. So wilt thou live in ho¬ 
nour and universal love, and, in the 
end, be blessed with the visitation of 
tliat holy peace which {)asseth all un¬ 
derstanding. 
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It can scarcely be more than eighteen 
months ago,* that two Englishmen 
met together unexpectedly at the little 
townor city of Dessau. The elder was 
a grave person, in no way remarkable; 
but the younger forced observation 
upon him. He was a toll, gJiunt, 
bony figure, presenting the relics of 
a formidable man, but seemingly 
worn with travel and oppressed l»y 
weighty thougl;ts. He must once 
have been handsome; and he was 
even now imposing. Ilut ))Ovorty 
and toil are sad enemii'.s to human 
beauty ; and he had endured both. 
Nevertheless the black and ragged 
elf-locks which fell about his fare 
could not quite conceal its noble pro¬ 
portions ; and, altliough liis cheek 
was ghastly and macerated, (perhaps 
bjr famine,) there was a wild deep- 
seated s|)lendour glowing in his eye, 
such as we are apt to ascribe to the 
poet when his frenzy is full upon 
him, or to the madman when he 
dreams of \cngeance. 

The usual salutations of friends 
])assed between them, and they con¬ 
versed for a short time on indiflerent 
subjects ; the ^Ider, as he spoke, 
scrutinizing the condition of liis ac¬ 
quaintance, and the other glancing 
about from time to time, with rest¬ 
less, watchful eyes, as though he 
feared some one might escape his 
observation, or else might detect him¬ 
self. I'hc name of tlie elder of these 
men was Denbigh : that of the 
younger has not reached me. We 
will call him Cordon. It was the 
curiosity of the first mentioned that, 
after a reasonable period, broke out 
into enquiry. Cl'ht'y were just enter¬ 
ing the public room 'of tlie black- 
eagle at De.ssau.) 

“ Hut what has brought you 
here?" said he. " I left you plodding 
at a merchant’s desk, with bai ely the 
means of living. Though a friend, 
you would never let me please my¬ 
self by lending you money; nor 
w'ould you be my companion down 
the Rhine, some three years ago. 
You professed to hate travelling. 


Yet I find you here—a traveller evi* 
dently, with few comforts. Come, 
be pleuil with me. TeU me—^yhat 
has brought you hither ? Or rather 
what has wimered and wasted you, 
and made your hair so grey? You 
are grown quite an old man.*' 

" Ay," replied Gordon j " I am 
old—as you say—^old enough. Winter 
is upon me—on my hMid—on my 
heart; both are frozen up. Do you 
wish to know what brought me here? 
Well—you ha\e a right to know ; 
and you shall be told. You shall 
hear—a tale." 

“ A true one ?" enquired Denbigh, 
smilingly. 

“ True!” echoed the other; " Ay, 
as true a.s hell—as dark, as damnable 
—but peace, peace !” said he check¬ 
ing himself for a moment, and then 
proceeding in a hoarse whispering 
vehement voice—" all that in time. 
We must begin quietly—quietly. 
Como, let us di ink some wine, and 
you shall see presently what a calm 
historian I am.” 

Wine, together with some more 
solid refreshments, were accordingly 
ordered. Gordon did not taste the 
latter ; but swallowed a draught or 
two of the bold liquid, which seemed 
to still his nerves like an opiate. He 
conipo.sed himself, and indeed ap¬ 
peared disposed to forget that there 
W'a.s such a thing as trouble in the 
Avorld, until the impatience of his 
friend (which vented itself in the 
shape of various leading question.^) 
induced him to summon up his recol¬ 
lections. He compressed his lipa 
together for a morient, and drew a 
short deep breath through his in¬ 
flated nostrils; but other wise there 
was no preface or introduction to his 
story, which coniinenccd nearly if not 
precisely, in the following words ;— 
..." About three years ago, a young 
girl was brought to one of those cha¬ 
ritable institutions in the neighboui- 
hood of London, where the wretched 
(the sinful and the destitute) find re¬ 
fuge and consolation. She was— 
you may believe me—beautiful; so 


• This narrative was commenced in 1827, or in the beginning of tlie year 1828. 
It is derived from (wUirntie sources: and, although some few of the facts (the eatas- 
tiophe more especially) appeared several years ago in a German paper, the whole ciiain 
of cii'cumstanres has never, to iny knowledge, been introduced before to the English 
public. 
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beautiful, so delicate, and, as I have 
said, so young, that she extorted a 
buvst of pity and admiration from 
people long inured to look upon ca¬ 
lamity. 

“ She was attended by her mother 
—a widow. This woman diifered 
from her child; not merely in age or 
feature. She was, in comparison, 
masculine ; her face was stern ; her 
frame strong and enduring : she look¬ 
ed as though hunger and shame had 
been busy with her—as though she 
had survived the loss of all things, 
and passed the extreme limits of hu¬ 
man woe. Once—for I knew her— 
she would have disdained to ask even 
for pity. Oh ! what she must have 
borne, in body, in mind, before she 
could have brought herself to become 
a suppliant there! Yet there she 
was—she, and her youngest-born in 
her hand, beggars. She presented 
her child to the patronesses of the 
institution; and, with an unbroken 
voice, prayed them to lake her in for 
refuge. 

" The common questions were 
asked, the who, the whence, the 
wherefore, &c. Even something 
more than common curiosity display¬ 
ed itself in the enquiries, and all 
was answered with an unflinching 
spirit. The mother’s story was sad 
enough. ■ Let us hope that such 
things* arc rare in England. She 
was the widow of a military man, 
an officer of courage and conduct, 
who died in battle. If we could 
live upon laurels, his amily need 
not have starved. But the laurel is 
a poisonous tree. It is gay and 
shining, and undccaying ; but who¬ 
so tasteth it, dies! No matter 
now. The wido .v and three children 
were left almost without money. 
The father had indeed possessed some 
little property; but it consisted of 
bonds, or notes, or securities of a 
transferable nature ; and was entrust¬ 
ed (without receipt or acknowledge¬ 
ment) to—a villain. ITie depositary 
used it for his own jmrposes ; denied 
his trust; and, with the coldness of 
a modern philosopher, saw his vic¬ 
tims thrust out of doors, to starve I 
A good Samaritan gave them bread 
and employment for a few weeks; 
but he died suddenly, and they were 
again at the mercy of fortune. 

It was now that the mother felt 
ttat her children looked up to her for 


life. And she answered the appeal 
as a mother only can. She toiled to 
the very utmost of her strength: no¬ 
thing was too much, nothing too 
base or menial for her. She worked, 
and watched, and endured all things, 
from all persons; and thus it was 
that she obtained coarse food for her 
young ones—sometimes even enough 
to satisfy their hunger; till at last 
the eldest boy became useful, and 
began to earn money also ; and then 
they wore able almost daily to taste 
—bread! " It is a wonder how they 
lived—how they shunned the vices 
and squalid evils which beset the 
poor. But they did so. They with¬ 
stood all temptations. They felt 
no envy noi hatred for the great and 
fortunate. The sordid errors of their 
station never fastened ivr> them. They 
giew up honest, liberal-minded, cou¬ 
rageous. They wanted not even for 
learning, or at least knowledge. 
For, after a time, a few cheap books 
were bought or borrowed, and the 
ambition which the mother taught 
them to feel, served the boys in j)lace 
of instructors. They read and stu¬ 
died. After working all day, (running 
on errands, hewing wood, and draw¬ 
ing water) these children of a noble 
mother sat down to gathei learning; 
never disobeying, never murmuring 
to do what she, to whom they owed 
all things, commanded them to 
achieve. Yet, little merit is due to 
then. It was she, the incomparable 
mother, who did all; saved, support¬ 
ed, endured all for her children’s 
sake, for her dead husband’s sake, 
and for the disinterested love of vir¬ 
tue ! 

“ I know not what frightful crimes 
some pi’ogciiitor might have com¬ 
mitted, what curse he might have 
brought upon this race ; but, if none, 
—In the name of God’s mercy, why. 
(when they had been steeped in base¬ 
ness and poverty to the lips,) viky 
was a curse more horrible than all 
to come upon them ? Poor crea¬ 
tures ! had they not endured enough? 
What is the axe or the gibbet to the 
daily never-dying pain which a 
mother feels who sees her children 
famishing away before her? Sick¬ 
ness, cold, hunger, the contempt of 
friends, the hate or indifference of 
all the world besides, the perpetual 
heart-breaking toil and struggle to 
live 1 to get bread, yet often want it! 
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Was not all enough ?—I suppose not ; 
for a curse greater than all fell upon 
.them. 

A friend—ha, ha, ha!—let me 
use common words—a friend of the 
elder son, (who had, by degrees, 
risen to be a manufacturer’s clerk,) 
visited them at their humble abode. 
He was rich. He was, moreover, 
a specious youth, fair and florid— 
such as young girls fancy; but as 
utterly hard and impenetrable to 
every touch of honour or pity, as 
the stone we tiead upon. He—I 
must make short work of this jiart 
of my story—he loved the young 
sister of his friend, or rather he 
sought her with the brutal appetite 
of an animal. He talked, and smil¬ 
ed, ancl flattered hex*—(she was a 
weak thing, and his mummery plciis- 
cd Iut) : he brought presents to her 
mother, and, at last, ruin and shame 
upon herself. She was so young— 
not fifteen years of age! llut this 
base and hellish slave had no mercy 
on her innocent youth, no respect 
for her desolate condition. He ruin¬ 
ed her—oh! there were horrid cir¬ 
cumstances—force, and fraud, ami 
cruelty of all kinds, that 1 will not 
touch upon. It is sufficient to say 
thf L her destruction was achieved, 
ar d all her family in his power. The 
child, (herself now about to be a 
mother,) meditated death. She was 
tpnid, however, and shrank from the 
vague and gloomy terrois of Ihe 
grave. So she lived on, pale and 
humbled, uttering no complaint, and 
disclo.sing no disgrace, until her mo¬ 
ther noticed her despondency, and 
reproached her for it. With a trem¬ 
bling heart—trembling at she knew 
not what—she chquired solemnly 
the cause of all this fvoc. The girl 
could not stand those piercing looks. 
The mother whom she had obeyed, 
not only with love, but in fear also, 
commanded a disclosure, and the poor 
victim sunk on her knees before her. 
She told her sad story with sobs and 
streaming eye.s, and with her figure 
abased to absolute prostration. Her 
arent listened, (she would lathcr 
ave listened to her own death-war¬ 
rant)—looked ghastly at her for a 
minute, and reproached her no more! 
Some accident—some intermission of 
employment, (I forget what,) made 
it impossible to support the poor 
fallen child with proper care. This 


inability it was, joined to a wish to 
keep her shame secret, tliat carried 
the mother and daughter to the cha¬ 
ritable place of which I have spoken. 
And there the child was deposited, 
under a feigned name, to undergo the 
pangs of child-birth. 

" But the sons ! Do you not ask, 
where are they ? Ha. lia! I am com- 
mg to that. ITiey knew nothing— 
suspected nothing, till all the mo- 
thej-’s plans were efiected ; and then, 
with a gloomy countenance, and a 
voice troubled to its depths with 
many griefs, she told them— all.” 

“ How did they bear it } What 
did they say, or do }” enquired Den¬ 
bigh, breaking silence for the first 
time since the’coriiinencemcnt of the 
story, (lordon answered :— 

” Her communication was, at first, 
absolutely unintelligible. It was so 
sudden, a,nd so utterly unsuspected, 
that it bore the character of a dream 
or a fable. I’hey stood bewildered. 
But when the truth—the real, bad, 
terrible truth became plain—when it 
was U'peated with more particulars, 
and made frightfully distinct, the 
eldest sf)n burst into a rage of words, 
nie younger, a youth of more con¬ 
centrated jiassion.s, staitcd up, 0 ])eTi- 
ed his mouth as though he would 
utter .some curse ; but instantly fell 
dead on the lloor.” ’ ‘ 

" Good G—d!” interrupted Den¬ 
bigh again, ” ami did he die ?” 

“ No,” replied the othci, “ he but 
apjieared to die. Did I say ‘ dead ?' 
No; I was wrong. He was not ir¬ 
recoverably dead. By prompt help 
he was revived. In the struggle be¬ 
tween life and death, blood burst 
from his mouth and from his nose, 
and he felt easier. ^ I’crliaps the oath 
which he, at that moment, was jire- 
scribing to himself—the fierce, im¬ 
placable, unalterable determination 
which his soul was forming, tran¬ 
quillized his spirit; for he awoke to 
apparent calmness, and expressed 
himself resigned. But he was not 
so to be satisfied. Patience—resig¬ 
nation—forgiveness—these are good 
words: they are virtues, jierhaps ; 
but they were not his. He was of a 
fiery spirit-” 

” Like yourself,” said Denbigh, 
trying to smile away the painful im¬ 
pression which the story wag pro¬ 
ducing on his mind. , 

“ Aye, like mvself, sir,” was the 

.m2 
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fierce answer. “lie thought that 
vengeance, where punishment was 
mrihifestly due, was scarcely the 
shadow of a crime; and I think so 
too. lie swore, silently but solemn¬ 
ly, (and invoked all Heaven and Hell 
to attest his oath.) that he would 
thenceforward have but one object, one 
ambition; and this was— uevunge! 
He swore to take the blood of the 
betrayer, and —Ac did.” 

“ When ? whcic ?” asked Denbigh, 
quickly. 

“ Let us take some wine,” said 
Gordon; “ I am speaking now,” 
continued he, after be bad drunk, 
“of what v/Ksi be. The future is 
not yet come. But as sure as I see 
you before me, so shrely do I see 
the consummation of this revenge. 
I'here is a fate in some things : there 
is one in this. Do you remember 
the story of the Spaniaid Aguiria?” 

“ No !” answered the other. 

“ Yet, it is well known—it is true 
—it is memorable, and it deserves to 
be remembered ; for (except in the 
one instance of which 1 now sj)eak,) 
it stands alone in the catalogue of 
extraordinary events. You shall hear 
it presently, if it be only to rescue, 
by a parallel case, my stoiy fjom 
the character of a fiction. At pre¬ 
sent, let it suffice to say, that sure 
as was ‘Aguina’s vengeance, so sure 
shall be— mine !” 

“ Yours !” exclaimed Denbigh, 
“Do I hear aright:” 

“Aye, open jour .ars wide. I 
am f/ip Jtcroiif/er / My family it is 
who owe Fortune so little—to whom 
vengeante owes so much ! My mo¬ 
ther and her famished brood it was 
of whose sufferings 1 have spoken, 
and whose injuriSk I am de.stiued to 
revenge.” 

“But the villain—;” enquhed 
Denbigh. 

“ You do w'ell to bring me back 
to him. Yet think not that 1 for a 
moment forget him. He fled when 
he knew'—nay, ’c/Vire he knew— 
when he but svrmispd that we ha ■ 
discovered his villany. He collected 
money together, and left his coun- 
t;y. But 1 w'as soon upon his track, 
I too had gathered some bard earn¬ 
ings, and my brother more ; and with 
these united, I commenced a des¬ 
perate pursuit,—I will not weary 
yo.u by recounting the many difficul¬ 
ties of my task; how many thousand 


miles I have journeyed barefoot, with 
little clothing, with less food, (for I 
was forced to economize my poor 
means,) how for three years I have 
been generally a beggar for my bread, 
a companion w’ith the unsheltered 
dog; how I have been wounded, 
robbed, and even once imprisoned. 
T/int fortunately was but for a day, 
or it might have overthrown my 
plans of vengeance. Thanks to the 
furies, it did not; 1 followed him— 
over all countrie.s, from Moscow to 
Madrid, from the Baltic to the Car¬ 
pathians. Fie tied with a sense, 
with a knowdedge that I was/or ctw 
on his track. He slejit trebly arm¬ 
ed, locked in and barred from all 
access. Fie has been known to rise 
at night, and tak*. flight for a dis¬ 
tant land. But, with the unerring 
sense of a hlood-hound, I was always 
after him, I was sure of him. He 
never escaped me. No disguise, no 
swiftness of journeying, no digres¬ 
sions fiom the ordinary jiath, no 
doubles, nor turnings, nor common 
feints, such as the hunted beast re¬ 
sorts to in his desjiair, availed him. 
Wherevei he W'as— f/ipvp iron T! not 
so soon ])erhaps, hut quite as surely, 
“ 'i’wenty times I have been near 
meeting him alone, and consummat¬ 
ing my purpose. But, one thing or 
other |)er|K,‘tually intervened. A 
casual blow, without the certainty 
of its being fatal, would have been 
nothing. He might hav c recovered— 
he might have lived to see me pro- 
claimed a malefactor, and have borne 
evidence against me; and then he 
would have triumphed, and not I. 
I resolved to make surer work ; to 
see that he should die ; and for my¬ 
self, I determined to live, for some 
time at least, ’ in order to enjoy the 
remembiancc of having accomplished 
one deed of justice. 

“ I said that I would not weary 
you with a narrative of my travels 
and a repetition of my failures. But 
one adventure, amongst many, occurs 
to me, somewhat differing from the 
rest, and you shall hear It. One of 
my transits was across the whole face 
of £uro|)c ; from an obscure town in 
Flanders to the Porte. I had scarcely 
reached tlie Fanar, (where I was hous¬ 
ed by a Greek, whom I had served in 
an accidental fray,) when I fell sick 
of a fiery distemper—some plague or 
fever begot in those burning regions. 
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ivhich sometimps destroys the native, 
and almost always the luckless stran- 
ger. In my extremity, ray kind hosts 
sent fora physician—a Jew. lie came, 
and heard my ravings, and let the 
sickness deal with me as it chose. 
Some words, however, which I threw 
out in my delirium (at his second vi¬ 
sit,) excited his curiosity; and com¬ 
ing, as they did, from a Frank, he 
was induced to communicate them to 
an Englishman who lodged in his 
house. This Englishman was —the 
fiend, the fugitive, whom I had chas¬ 
ed so l(jng in vain. A few words and 
a lumj) of gold concluded a bargain ; 
mid the next time the scow ling Issa- 
char came to my bedside, he oidered 
a cup of codec for his patient. I had 
at that time reiovered my senses, 
and became sutldenly and sensitively 
awake to every thing about me. I saAv 
the denier of (dirisl take a pow^der 
from his vest; and, after looking 
round to sec that all was clear’, put rt, 
with a peculiar look, into the cup. 

‘ It in poinon,’ I said to myself; and by 
a sudden etfort (while the Israelite’s 
back was tunred,) 1 forced nryself up¬ 
wards, atrd sate, Irke a corpse revived, 
aw'aiting his attention. After he had 
drugged the dr-auglit, he turned I’outtd 
siiddtnly arrd beheld me. ’J’here I was, 
unable to speak indeeil, but ghastly 
and as vvlritc as stone, threatening and 
grinning, and chattering unintelligible 
sounds. He was staggi ied ; but le- 
covering hiinselfwith a smile, he ten¬ 
dered the detestairle potion. I had 
just strength enough to dash it out of 
his haml, and sank on the bed ex¬ 
hausted. When 1 recovered J found 
myself alone; nor did I ev er again 
see my physician. 

" I do irot complain»of this. Life 
for life is an equal .stake. I knew the 
game which 1 was playing. Heath 
for one or both of us—that was cer¬ 
tain. Quiet for him, at all eveirts, 
(upon the earth orwithin it) ; perhajis 
revenge for me. I was not angry at 
this attempt on my life. 1 likeil it bet¬ 
ter, in truth, than hunting day after 
day, week after week, a dying, timor¬ 
ous, unresisting wretch. The oirposi- 
tion—the determination he evinced to 
strike again spurred me on. It afforded 
a relief to my perpetual disappoint¬ 
ment : it chequered the miserable mo¬ 
notony of my life. Sometimes 1 had 
almost felt compassion for my ha¬ 
rassed and terrified enemy, and gene¬ 


rally contempt. But vow —an ad¬ 
der was before me. It rose up, aad 
strove to use its fangs, and was no 
longer to be trod on without peril.— 
These thoughts, strange as it may 
seem, contributed to my recovery. I 
grew tranquil and w’cll apace; and 
when I fit to travel, I found that 
m foe had quitted, precipitately, the 
banks of the Bosphorus. 

“ 1 had little difficulty in learning 
his route ; for my Greek had his na¬ 
tional subtilly, and did not spare mo¬ 
ney to set me on the tfack. The Jew 
doctor (he had a secontl bribe,) said 
that he Lad overheard my victim bar¬ 
gaining with a Tartar courier, to con¬ 
duct him to Vienna. (fpoii this hint, I 
set oft on my dieary journey through 
the Ottoman empire and its huge pro¬ 
vinces—lloumelia, Wallachia, Tian- 
sylvania. I traversed the great un¬ 
cultivated plains of Turkey; 1 crossed 
the Balkan and the muddy Dairube ; 
escaped the quarantine of the Cra- 
paks ; and tinally dismounted at Vien¬ 
na, (list as a carriage was heard thun¬ 
dering along the I’lesburg load, con¬ 
taining a traveller to whom haste was 
evidently of the last importance.— 
'Twas iiK ! I saw him ; and he saw 
vie. He saw me, and knew in a mo¬ 
ment that all his toilsome journey was 
once more in vain. 1 saw.hiiji grow 
pale before me, and 1 tiiuin]ihe(l. Ha, 
ha!—that night 1 was joyful. I ate, 
and drank, and dreamt, as though I 
had no care or injury upon me. The 
next morning I looked to see that my 
dagger was .shat[), and my pistols 
jn imud, and .set out on foot to decoy 
my foe into a quiet place, lit for the 
completion of my purpose.—But I 
failed, as I had fail'd often before. 

I beset him ; I tried to suiprise him; 

I kept him in incessant alarm; but 
the end was still the same. He was 
still destined to escape me, and I to 
remain his (mrsuer. 

“ How it w.as that he retained his 
senses—that he bad still s)n’ing of 
mind to fly, and hojie to escape pur¬ 
suit, is a mystery to me, 1 have often 
wondeied that he did not bare his 
till oat before me, and end his misery; 
as those who grow dizzy on a preci¬ 
pice, cast themselves from it, and find 
refuge from their intolerable fears— 
in death. But no; his love of life, 
his fear (caused by that love of life,) 
were so great, so insuperable, that 
they never seemed capable, as in or- 
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dinary cases, of sinking into indiflfer- 
eiu;e or despair, lie had no moral, 
no intellectual qualities; no courage 
of any sort. Yet, by his/car alone, 
he became at times absolutely terrific. 
His struggles, his holding on to life, 
(when nothing was left worth living 
for,) his sleepless, ceasclc|p activity 
in flight, assumed a serious and even 
awful character. Ho pursued kia •pur¬ 
pose as steadily and as unlliiichingly 
as I imrsued m i tie. Term r never stop¬ 
ped him: hojic never forsook him. 
From one end of the world to the 
other he fled—backwards and for¬ 
wards—this way and that—he fled, 
and fled; not didjiping from appre¬ 
hension, like the do\/j or the wren ; 
but still keeping on his way like some 
fierce bird of picy, who, driven from 
one region, will still seek another, and 
another, and fight it out to the last 
extremity. So frightful have been 
his struggles, so wild and fantastic 
the chlu acter of his I'ears, that once or 
twice, I—(his destroyer!)—I, who was 
watching hira with an ever-deadly pur¬ 
pose, became absolutely daunted and 
oppressed. I resumed my strength, 
however, speedily, as you will sup¬ 
pose ; for what his fear was to him, 
hate or revenge was to me ; the sole 
stirring principle of life.—O, this ac¬ 
cursed ivratch ! does he ever dream 
that I .relax?—that toil and destitu¬ 
tion and danger have any effect upon 
wef —He shall Iiv‘- to find himself 
in error. I am the fate—the blood¬ 
hound that will follow, and mast find 
him at last. Let him give up the con¬ 
test at once, and all will be quiet—no 
iimie fear for him—no nioie sad la- 
bimrs for mo 1 Of what value is life 
to either of us ? But yes—to me, it is 
of value; for I have a deed to do, an 
act of justice to perform on the most 
reckless and heartless villain that ever 
disgraced the human name.” 

“ And hia name ? wliat is that?”— 
asked Denbigh. 

" Warnc,—V^arnc,—the brand of 
hell be on him!” 

"Hush! do not speak so loud! 
Look!—there is some one in yonder 
box, who !ias heard you,” said Den¬ 
bigh again, in a supjiressed tone. 

“ I care not,” rejilied the other. 
"This devil who walks in human 
thape, and under the name of Warne, 
is now in this city. He has eluded 
me for a short—a very short time, 
by sliiltmg his course and changing 


his disguises. But I am hero, and 
shall find him, wherever he lurks. Be 
sure of it.” 

At this moment a stranger was 
seen stealing from a box, where he 
had been taking refreshment. He 
ajifieared by his walk (for the two 
speakers saw only his back,) to be 
an old man! He said nothing; but, 
walking up towards the end of the 
room, whore a person attached to 
the inn was standing, put a piece of 
money in his hand (evidently more 
than sufficient to discharge his bill,) 
and left the house. 

From the first movement of the 
stra'i:rcr, the attention of (Jordon was 
upon him--his neck was stretched 
out, his eyes s* 'ained and w'ide open; 
he even seemed to listen to his tiead, 

" What is the matter r” said Den¬ 
bigh, " 'ITicrc is nothing but an old 
man there, who is tottering home to 
bed.” 

Gordon made no reply, but fol¬ 
lowed the person alluded to, steal¬ 
thily from the house. After a mi¬ 
nute's space, Denbigh saw him again 
hiding behind the biittiess of a build¬ 
ing on the opposite side of the stiect. 
He was evidently watching the 
stranger. He did not continue long, 
however, in this situation ; but stole 
forwards cautiously. After proceed¬ 
ing a shoit distance he turned, and 
followed the windings of a street or 
road that inteisecied the [iimcipal 
street of the town, and finally dis¬ 
appeared ! 

. , . Denbigh never saw him again. 
Three or four days afterwards, the 
body of an unknown man w'as found 
in a copse near the city of Dessau. 

It was pierced Avith wounds, and dis¬ 
figured ; anil Ibe clothes were much 
torn, as in a struggle. From one 
hand (which remained clasped) sonic 
fiagments of dress, coarser than 
what bi'longed to the body, were 
forced with difliculty; but they did 
not lead to detection. ITie stranger 
Avas buried, and as much inquiry 
made respecting him as is usual for 
persons for whom no one feels an in- 
teiest. His murderer never was dis¬ 
covered. Denbigh left the place im¬ 
mediately that the inquisition was 
over. He did not volunteer his evi¬ 
dence upon the occasion. His natu¬ 
ral love of justice, and perceptions of 
right w’ere perhaps obscured by his 
all'ection for his friend; besides which. 
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nothing that he could have said upon 
the occasion would have exceeded a 
vague suspicion of the fact. At all 
events, he kept Gordon’s secret, until 
he deemed that it was not dangerous 
to disclose it. 

In regard to Gordon himself—he 
was never more heard of. A man, 
indeed, bearing somewhat of his ap¬ 
pearance, was afterwards seen in the 
newly cleared country near the Ohio; 
but, excepting the resemblance that 
he bore to Denbigh’s friend, and a 
certain intelligence beyond his situa¬ 
tion, (which was that of a common 
labourer,) there was nothing to in¬ 
duce a belief that it was the same 
person. Whoever he might be, how¬ 
ever, even fie too now has disap¬ 
peared. He was kiilet^accidcntally, 
while- felling one of those enormous 
hemlock trees, with which some parts 
of the great continent abound. Ashal- 
low grave was scooped for him ; a 
fellow-labourer’s prayer was his only 
requiem; and, whatever may have 
been his intellect, whatever his pas¬ 
sions or strength of purpose, the frail 
body which once contained them now 
merely fertilizes the glade of an Ame¬ 
rican forest, or else has become food 
for the bear or the jackall. 

[J. Bethel.] 


%* Tlic story of Aguirra, referred 
to in the foregoing narrative, occurs 
in one of our eaily periodical works, 
and is to the following effect:— 
Aguirra was a Spanish soldier, under 
the command of Esquivel, governor 
of Lima or I’otosi. For some small 
cause, or for no cause, (to make an 
example, or to wreak his spile,) this 
governor caused Agiyrra to be strip¬ 
ped and Hogged, He received some 
hundred stripes; his remonstrances 
(that he was a gentleman, and as 
such exempt by law from such dis¬ 
grace ; and that what he had dune 


was unimportant, and justified by 
common usage,) being treated with 
contempt. He endured the punish¬ 
ment in the presence of a crowd, of 
comrades and strangers, and swore 
(with a Spaniard’s spirit) never to * 
be satisfied but with his tyrant's 
blood, lie waited patiently, until 
Esquivel was no longer governor; 
refusing consolation; and declining, 
from fancied unworthiness, all ho¬ 
nourable employment. But, when 
the governor put off his authority, 
then Aguirra commenced his revenge. 
He followed his victim from place to 
place—^Ijaunted him like a ghost— 
and filled him (though surrounded 
by friends and sen'ants) with perjje- 
tual dread. No place, no distance 
could stop him. He has been known 
to track his enemy for three, four, 
five hundred leagues at a time! He 
continued pursuing him for three 
years and four months; and at last, 
after a journey of five hundred 
leagues, came upon him suddenly at 
Cuzco ; found him, for the first time, 
without his guards ; and instantly— 
stabbed him to the heart! 

Such is the .story of Aguirra. It 
is believed to be a fact; and so is the 
story which I have recounted above. 
The circumstances are not only cu¬ 
rious as shewing a strange coinci¬ 
dence, but they shew also* what a 
poweiful effect a narrative of this 
kind may produce. For, there is 
little doubt, but that the South-Amc- 
rican talc, although it may not abso¬ 
lutely have generated the spirit of 
vengeance in Gordon’s mind, so 
shaped and modified it, as to stimu¬ 
late his flagging animosity; carried 
him through all,impediments and 
reverses to the catastrophe; and en¬ 
abled him to exhibit a perseverance, 
that is to be jiaralleled no where, 
except perhaps in the histories of fa¬ 
natics or martyrs. 


J. 13. 
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STANZAS. 

Thou hast love within thine eyes. 
Though they be as dark as night ; • 
And a pity (shewn by sighs,) 

Heaveth in thy bosom white ; 

What is all the azure light 

Which the flaxen beauties shew. 

If the arrowy scorn be bright. 

Where the tender love should glow ? 

Do I love thee ?—Lady, no : 

I was born for other skies. 

Where the palmy branches grow. 

And the unclouded mornings rise : 
Tliere—(when sudden evening dies,) 

1 will tell of thee before 
The beauty of Dione’s eyes. 

And she shall love thee evermore ! 


KPIGKAM. 

¥ 

THE BEGGAtl, THE COOK, AND THE IDIOT. 

Led by the savoury fumes that steamed around. 

An eating shop a needy Deggar found ; 

Long did his nose with opening valves inhale 
'rhe rich luxuriance of the spicy gale— 

When Master Cook, indignant to behohl 
A dinner made, and yet no viands sold. 

Exclaimed, " Good Sir, thy reckoning prithee pay.” 

To this the sturdy beggar answered, " Nay.” 

Blows follow wolds. At length a fool passed by ; 

And both agreed that he the cause should try. 

The new made Judge then made the Man of Hags 
Bring forth two halfpence from his leathern bags. 

I Betwixt two empty plates the pence he laid— 

The .shaken pence a jingling murmur made— 

When thus the arbiter pronounced aloud 
This weighty sentence to the li.stening crow'd ; 

“ On ''iicU alone his meal the Beggar made— 

” With sound alone the Cook is amply paid.” J. K. 


IDEM LATINK KEDDITUM. 

Irus odorifer& nares contingier aura 
Sentit, et cxtemplo sistit in wdc Coqui. 

Sub clapibus lautis pulcherrima mensa gemebat— 

Sub dapibus, quales ipse Epicurus amet.^' 

Dudum hsesit, patulis dum naribus hausit odorcs ; 

llli solum epulas suppcditaiit odor. 

Ut tamen aspexit, subita commotus ab ira 
Irruit, et nummos te rogat. Ire, Coquus. 

Irus at indignans nummos se solvere posci, 

Clamat se nullas ore vorflssc dapes. 

Verba acuunt iras, el, dum furor undique gliscil, 

Stultus adit, cultu vcrsicolore nitens. 

Ille ait, “ O socii, tantos cohibete tumultus, 

“ Vestrfi pace moduin litibus ipse dabo. 

Binos, Ire, tuS, nummos depromc crumend ; 

” Et. Coque, tu patinas da mihi, quieso, duas. 

” Nunc patinas inter nummos mihi ponere cura ; 

" N unc quatio patinas, et venit inde sonus. 

" I’u solo. Ire, dapes naso, non dente vor&sti; 

“ Niinimi igitur somtum nil nisi redde Coquo,” J. K. 
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ON THK MARCH OK INTELLECT, AND CNIVKRBAL EDUCATION. 


If any one possessing a moderate 
share of intelligence, will give him¬ 
self the trouble to cast his eye over 
the chronological map of our domes¬ 
tic history for a century or more bye- 
gone, he will scarcely fail to be as¬ 
tonished if he will reckon up the 
succession of scliemcs which have in 
their turn occupied the minds, and 
called forth the admiration of the 
wise and thinking people of this be¬ 
nevolent empire. We have, unfor¬ 
tunately for our national reputation 
for common sense, a considerable 
superabundance of wealth in the 
hands of a prominent class ; a large 
portion of the individuals of which 
are ever ready to launch it out in 
furtherance of any scheme, whose 
pretensions shall be sufficiently bold, 
and whose proffered advantages shall 
be judiciously placed in some country 
or time sufficiently di.stant, so as to 
allow of some exercise of the imagi¬ 
nation ; and which in these circum¬ 
stances promises with proper con¬ 
fidence and effrontery, gains, glories, 
and Itlessings, such as preceding ages 
in all past time never had the cou¬ 
rage to dream of. I1‘ the schemers 
and puffers of society, the [trojeclors 
and orators, can get up a cry, and 
obtain the attention of those who 
have something to lose ; if they can 
get a subscription set on foot, and a 
little cash in hand to set them afloat 
—if they can succeed in inveigling 
the names of a few public men, by 
way of sanction to any possible ab¬ 
surdity, (no very difficult matter,) 
now the plot is ripe, and the ci y is 
u|j—the needy hounds of theoretic 
projection and bai^faced empiri¬ 
cism are let loose to swell the cho¬ 
rus of delusion, and swear in the 
teeth of the timorous and the igno¬ 
rant, and the cry is echoed from the 
very centre of wealth and influence, 
to the obscurest corners of imitative 
insignificance and gaping gullibility. 
What wonder is it then that the 
whole tribe of well meaning, silly, 
and sanguine people, whose money 
is readier than their wit, and who 
are always at the mercy of any needy 
fellow who has only to add promises 
to pretensions, and shew clearly and 
confidently to his open mouthed au¬ 
dience, the undoubted good of some¬ 


thing never experienced, “ since tlic 
world was a world,” and inveigh 
bitterly against something opposite, 
which has been long tried and known: 
and who has the talent to bolster up 
his reasoning, and garnish his Utopia 
w ith plausible sophisms and feasible 
declamation—should catch the pre¬ 
valent disease and join the cry, and 
while they are under its influence, 
should be ready to visit with their 
severest displeasure and most puis¬ 
sant persecution, any stubborn un¬ 
believer who shall dare to laugh at 
their present frenzy, or who has the 
courage to tufii mattei s inside out, to 
the putting of the good jieoplc out of 
conceit yvith the scheme that hap¬ 
pens to be their present favourite i 
I'his however being the case, (not 
perhaps quite peculiar to the good 
people of this kingdom,) we have 
never been for any length of time for 
more than a century jiast without 
some public plan or plans for the 
achieving some fancied good, after 
which, so soon as a few of the wealthy 
have been caught, the public min'd 
has run for a season with an enthu¬ 
siastic and almost insane mania. 
Whether it be a South Sea bubble, 
or a South American mining bubble 
—a brilliant scheme for sts'eeping 
away the absurd and antiquated 
forms of government, established at 
the expense of the blood of our fore¬ 
fathers, who in those times, when 
people knew no better, were called 
patriots and benefactors to their 
country; and giving every man li¬ 
berty agreeable to tjic plan of Thomas 
Paine, or of the Prcnch philosophers 
—or for a radical reform in church 
and state, according with the en¬ 
lightened views of the weavers of 
Lancashire or the west, of Scotland, 
—whether it be the establishment of 
societies all over the kingdom for 
])romoting the perfectibility of man 
by means of “pure reason,” and the 
banishment of religion and all such 
absurdities, or for obtaining the same 
desirable end, by evangelizing the 
common people to such a pitch of 
theological knowledge and zeal, as 
shall effectually bereave them of all 
reason whatsoever, and turn them 
into nmters and jumpers, or some 
new denomination of the endless 
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groups of squabbling sectarians— 
or whether it be a scheme worthy 
of the march of intellect, for em- 
buing the minds of our mechanics 
and all useful industrious men, who 
wear aprons, and rise at five in the 
morning, with “the sublime tiulhs 
of philosophyno matter what it 
is, that has a colouring of specula¬ 
tive good, and associate benevolence; 
there is sure to be constantly some 
brilliant project in fashion, by which 
Mr. Bull gets rid of his spare money, 
and doen good —which gives the 
Scotchman and philosopher a subject 
for reasoning and controversy; and 
the Irishman an opportunity for 
speech-making and luxuriating over 
his own misery : and all this at the 
expense (besides the waste of money), 
of a vast amount of individual decep¬ 
tion, injustice, misdirection of talent 
and effort—disappointment, regret, 
and often niin to their victims, as 
each of the schemes are discovered 
to have been delusively exaggerated 
or essentially irrational. Undoubt¬ 
edly these several schemes would not 
be so successful, were there not more 
or less real or apjiarent good in most 
of them; but the public mind is 
such, and the gullibility of Mr. Bull 
so obvious, that from the trusted 
representatipns of their interested 
promoters, each of them as they 
happen to prevail, are thought for the 
time every thing that is good, great, 
and desirable; instead oT being coolly 
viewed as at the best but good to a 
certain limited extent, and probably 
only in peculiar and deliued circum¬ 
stances, if the plan should not hap¬ 
pen to be absolutely visionary and 
delusive. 

Well, what public scheme have 
we now, to keep us employed in doing 
good for ourselves, or at least for 
some “ antipodean power,” whom 
we know little of, for there is no 
war, ami Napoleon is dead, and so 
is Queen Caroline, and Leopold the 
first won't be a crowned king, even 
over the dear good Greeks; and then 
the joint Stock-Company mania has 
passed away, as many know to their 
cost, and even radical refom has 
changed hands ? What are we to do 
then in these piping times of peace ? 
We are to follow up the mania for 
educating the people. General and 
scientific education is now the thing; 
only give the common people know¬ 


ledge—^this is the prevailing palla¬ 
dium. In fact, say its advocates, wc 
cannot help their becoming learned 
if we would. Mechanics' Institu¬ 
tions have sprung up every whore of 
themselves, 'lliere is no damping 
the ardour of the people for know¬ 
ledge and philosophy. The school¬ 
master is abroad, and no body sent 
him. It wms the special hand of 
Heaven, no doubt; no, this is not 
the way these gcritlcracn consider 
human affairs—it is the progress of 
reason, legitimate reason, and truth. 
In short, mechanics and artisans will 
be philosophers, and there is no pre¬ 
venting it; so in order to meet the 
demand and accommodate them, a 
large building liar been got up in 
London, where classical knowledge 
and philosophy is to be sold dear, 
for the benefit of the mechanical 
and trading classes, who can pay as 
prescribed by the “ orders in coun¬ 
cil,” and every possible good is to 
flow from the universal ditfusion of 
philosophy and scientific education. 

But, from what was known of the 
quarter whence this new cry of edu¬ 
cation originated, a natural jealousy 
was excited among men of observa¬ 
tion and experience who had some 
concern about tlie moral and reli¬ 
gious, and less faith in the blessings 
of a philosophical education, upon 
the youth of our middle and inferior 
classes; and who, meeting together 
with the authorities of the nation at 
their head, appealed to that portion 
who had not set up the cry, yet who 
soon subscribed money for another, 
and in some respects, opposition col¬ 
lege ; so now wc arc to have two exten- 
siveUniversities where there was none 
before; and we arc to have all the 
private influence and public outcry 
about the blessings of education ne¬ 
cessary to the filling of these enor¬ 
mous establishments, as well as, 
perhaps, the multitude of inferior se¬ 
minaries to which these, and the pre¬ 
vailing cry, the schoolmaster being 
abroad, is likely to give birth. 

Now, while wc arc as ready as 
those who raised the cry, to acknow¬ 
ledge fully the pleasures and advan¬ 
tages of liberal knowledge, and to 
wish for as wide a diffusion of it as 
is at all consistent with the wants 
and happiness of civil society; and 
admit that to knowledge, in its widest 
and most exalted sense, (including as 
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■well the sober and practical conclu¬ 
sions of experience, os the miracles 
of science and the reaching inspira¬ 
tions of great minds,) we are mainly 
indebted for the blessings we enjoy. 
Wc yet have many considerations to 
present regarding the application of 
much of this knowledge to certain 
orders of society, and in common 
wc believe with every intelligent un¬ 
prejudiced person, entertain serious 
doubts, yea, more than doubts, of the 
good effects of the unlimited diffu¬ 
sion of such pamphlets as the vaunted 

Discourse" attributed to Mr. Broug¬ 
ham, on " the advantages and plea- 
sure.s of science," and of the corre¬ 
sponding measure of setting up two 
great Universities in the metropolis of 
a commercial nation; one of which, 
(if the sentiments of the pamphlet in 
ijuestion arc to be taken as those of 
the originators of the general educa¬ 
tion scheme,) lakes the trading and 
mechanical ordcis under its especial 
jiatronage, and duly bewailing their 
lack of science and philosophy, holds 
out to them in language about as 
fulsome, and scarcely as satisfactor}', 
as the eloquence of a recruiting ser¬ 
geant, the brightest prospects and 
most pleasing hopes from the acqui¬ 
sition of " useful knowledge," at least 
in Mechanics'Institutions ; but, above 
all, if they can muster funds to pro¬ 
cure a "good education” at the Lon¬ 
don University. 

Well, then, what is the class of 
persons who are likely to be misled 
by the new cry about universal edu¬ 
cation ? Not the gentry and persons 
of the liberal professions; not the 
wealthy merchants and others who 
leave property or social advantages 
to their sons ; for yicsc would have 
given the inheritors of their property 
or professions an universitj' educa¬ 
tion of course, and properly so, al¬ 
though no such cry had been raised. 
It is that numerous class of persons 
constantly rising out of the lower 
orders by means of their mechanical 
or trading industry and practical 
skill; it is small traders of plain un¬ 
derstanding— substantial men, who 
being as yet but little acquainted 
with luxury, have a little money to 
spare; and having little general know¬ 
ledge to direct them, are most likely 
to be set upon and flattered into co¬ 
operation by the various schemers 
and promieers who arc ever on the 


alert—^knowing, needy; mercenary 
men—men of education, it is proba¬ 
ble, but possessing no other recom¬ 
mendation ; or else, " amiable enthu¬ 
siasts," and dreaming philosophers, 
who. buried in their closets, and ig¬ 
norant of general life, are ever buoy¬ 
ing themselves up with some wonder¬ 
ful plan to mislead the sanghinc and 
unwise, and to increase the evils and 
multiply the disappointments, to some 
extent inevitable in civilized life.— 
Now this is the very sort of persons 
especially addressed in the celebrated 
discourse on the advantages and plea¬ 
sures of science, and by the various 
jiulFs of education institutions from 
the same qujirtcr ; and the promised 
blessings of scientilic and literary edu¬ 
cation are held out and urged upon 
them and their children, as well as 
ujion .all those discontented and long¬ 
ing [lersons who are ever to be found 
associated with poverty and the labo¬ 
rious employments. 

Let us not be understood, we re¬ 
peat, as if wm meant to dejireciate 
education as such, where a liberal 
education is a rational good, or to 
wish to check the dilfusion of what 
we think useful knowledge—far from 
it; but wc maintain distinctly, that 
much of the knowledge recommended 
in Mr. Brougham’s “ preliminary 
treatise,” and professed to ]ie taught 
by raarch-of-iiitellect soeictie.s and 
the London University, is not tiseful 
or good for the classes for which it is 
chiefly designed; .and th.it to repre¬ 
sent it to that numerous and industri¬ 
ous and well meaning cl.ass, ■who are 
themselves unable to judge either of 
its merits or of its yirobuble effects 
upon the rising generation, as emi¬ 
nently and important to them 

and their sons, and to talk of its 
necessity and wJiat it ])iomises, in the 
terms usually employed by the puffs 
of the advocates of indiscriminate 
education, is to be guilty of down¬ 
right quackery, and gross delusion, 
which is 6nly calculutcil to mislead 
those to whom it is chiefly addressed; 
and when it has turned the attention 
and efforts of its victims away from 
their honest callings to the study of 
philosophy, and philology, and pneu- 
matology, and geology, and minera¬ 
logy, and meteorology, and pathology, 
and osteology, and perhaps cranio- 
logy, and all the ologics and onomies, 
and ographies, and aulics, and drau- 
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lies throughout the immense field of 
science—the result will he a vast 
amount of labour and time thrown 
away, or worse, for any purpose of 
individual tangible good, or substan¬ 
tial advantage, w’hile sour disappoint¬ 
ment shall, in a vast majority of in¬ 
stances, have tf) brood in unavailing 
regret over the folly of those, who 
have so zealously employed them¬ 
selves in cheating individuals of their 
proper happiness, by an education 
unsuitable to their situation and pur¬ 
suits in life. 

It is very remarkable, that in all 
the schemes for turning the world 
uj)side down—for agrarian liberty 
and perfectibility, and e'l that—the 
charlatans in their generation always 
begin with the industrious mechani¬ 
cal, or the necessarily ignorant orders 
of society; always begin by making 
those discontented with their con¬ 
dition, by false and unwise repre¬ 
sentations, and, by stirring up their 
natural envy, and making them dis¬ 
respect the orders jilaced above them 
in the natural scale of civil society— 
(who arc represented as their oppres¬ 
sors and tyrants). When the\ have 
^ effected this, the demagogues endc'a- 
vour to inflame the ambition of those 
whom they have made discontented, 
to strive to,do something or to acquiie 
something, agreeable to the present 
scheme of the innovator; by means 
of which he is to step out of his low 
and miserable condiliju, and into 
that of his oppressor apd his tyrant, 
who is of course every thing that is 
bloated, ignorant, and corrupt. For 
instance if the demagogue has a re¬ 
ligious scheme on his hands, he foith- 
with calls a meel'.ng or gets to 
speechify or pi each to the lower 
orders; and informs them that the 
national church is nothing but a cage 
of unclean l iids, and full of all man¬ 
ner of abomination, and shews them 
moreover, as clear as the day, that her 
ministers preach rrak and damnable 
error, and so forth. The man then, 
may not only get appointed to feed 
the flock himself—instead of the 
heterodox pastors of the church of 
England—from that day forward, 
(taking care that the flock shall feed 
him in return, better than ever he 
was fed in his life) but he shall stir 
up every other ambitious shoemaker 
or barber to sec further errors and 
misdoings in their superiors, and 
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to set about preying also upon the 
gullible and the ignorant. 

The plan of our demagogues of the 
day is to do the same thing by means 
of education and science, leaving 
religion in the meantime to shift for 
herself, or to cree)) in by the back 
door, if she can gain admittance. 
ITiey have found out that the upper 
and influential orders of society are 
grossly ignorant and stupid persons ; 
that from this cause the nation is in 
a very bad way, that there is no 
justice or fairness to be expected for 
any poor man; and that the only 
plan to remedy all this is to cheapen 
and facJi^ntc education and " useful 
knowledge;" to bring it, if possible, 
within reach of the mass, who arc of 
themselves gaping for it; so that 
when the working orders and petty 
traders shall have been made philoso- 
])hers and leained men; when the 
application of the benefits of educa¬ 
tion shall have been reversed, or at 
least when learning shall have he- 
conie universal, then the lower orders 
shall so tread on the heels of' the 
higher, by means of universally dif¬ 
fused knowledge, that the aristocrats 
shall bo forced to become profound 
philosophers in their own defence. 
No man of fortune shall hereafler 
dare to be ignorant of the trutfis of 
political economy, besides all the 
aulics and draulics, and onomies 
whatsoever, as well as the beautiful 
sciences of spinning jennies and 
force pumps—much less shall they 
be tolerated for countenancing the 
gross and unphilosophical amuse¬ 
ments at home of horse racing or 
hunting, or any gentlemanlike joc key- 
ship, or even any little intriguing 
abroad at Rome, or Vienna, or Paris, 
but they must all learn to be pro¬ 
foundly scientific and awfully wise, 
merely to obtain the countenance and 
good opinion, or even to rise to the 
level, of the jihilosophic mechanics of 
the nation. 

Now we don’t mean to contend for 
a moment that this is not a most 
excellent and praiseworthy scheme; 
or to insinuate that there is any thing 
else than the profoundest knowledge 
of human nature and society evinced 
in its concoction. We shall merely 
present to the understandings of those 
worthy tradesmen, shopkeepers, and 
mechanics of all sorts in London and 
elsewhere, who, moved by the modern 
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lies throughout the immense field of 
science—the result will he a vast 
amount of labour and time thrown 
away, or worse, for any purpose of 
individual tangible good, or substan¬ 
tial advantage, w’hile sour disappoint¬ 
ment shall, in a vast majority of in¬ 
stances, have tf) brood in unavailing 
regret over the folly of those, who 
have so zealously employed them¬ 
selves in cheating individuals of their 
proper happiness, by an education 
unsuitable to their situation and pur¬ 
suits in life. 

It is very remarkable, that in all 
the schemes for turning the world 
uj)side down—for agrarian liberty 
and perfectibility, and e'l that—the 
charlatans in their generation always 
begin with the industrious mechani¬ 
cal, or the necessarily ignorant orders 
of society; always begin by making 
those discontented with their con¬ 
dition, by false and unwise repre¬ 
sentations, and, by stirring up their 
natural envy, and making them dis¬ 
respect the orders jilaced above them 
in the natural scale of civil society— 
(who arc represented as their oppres¬ 
sors and tyrants). When the\ have 
^ effected this, the demagogues endc'a- 
vour to inflame the ambition of those 
whom they have made discontented, 
to strive to,do something or to acquiie 
something, agreeable to the present 
scheme of the innovator; by means 
of which he is to step out of his low 
and miserable condiliju, and into 
that of his oppressor apd his tyrant, 
who is of course every thing that is 
bloated, ignorant, and corrupt. For 
instance if the demagogue has a re¬ 
ligious scheme on his hands, he foith- 
with calls a meel'.ng or gets to 
speechify or pi each to the lower 
orders; and informs them that the 
national church is nothing but a cage 
of unclean l iids, and full of all man¬ 
ner of abomination, and shews them 
moreover, as clear as the day, that her 
ministers preach rrak and damnable 
error, and so forth. The man then, 
may not only get appointed to feed 
the flock himself—instead of the 
heterodox pastors of the church of 
England—from that day forward, 
(taking care that the flock shall feed 
him in return, better than ever he 
was fed in his life) but he shall stir 
up every other ambitious shoemaker 
or barber to sec further errors and 
misdoings in their superiors, and 
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to set about preying also upon the 
gullible and the ignorant. 

The plan of our demagogues of the 
day is to do the same thing by means 
of education and science, leaving 
religion in the meantime to shift for 
herself, or to cree)) in by the back 
door, if she can gain admittance. 
ITiey have found out that the upper 
and influential orders of society are 
grossly ignorant and stupid persons ; 
that from this cause the nation is in 
a very bad way, that there is no 
justice or fairness to be expected for 
any poor man; and that the only 
plan to remedy all this is to cheapen 
and facJi^ntc education and " useful 
knowledge;" to bring it, if possible, 
within reach of the mass, who arc of 
themselves gaping for it; so that 
when the working orders and petty 
traders shall have been made philoso- 
])hers and leained men; when the 
application of the benefits of educa¬ 
tion shall have been reversed, or at 
least when learning shall have he- 
conie universal, then the lower orders 
shall so tread on the heels of' the 
higher, by means of universally dif¬ 
fused knowledge, that the aristocrats 
shall bo forced to become profound 
philosophers in their own defence. 
No man of fortune shall hereafler 
dare to be ignorant of the trutfis of 
political economy, besides all the 
aulics and draulics, and onomies 
whatsoever, as well as the beautiful 
sciences of spinning jennies and 
force pumps—much less shall they 
be tolerated for countenancing the 
gross and unphilosophical amuse¬ 
ments at home of horse racing or 
hunting, or any gentlemanlike joc key- 
ship, or even any little intriguing 
abroad at Rome, or Vienna, or Paris, 
but they must all learn to be pro¬ 
foundly scientific and awfully wise, 
merely to obtain the countenance and 
good opinion, or even to rise to the 
level, of the jihilosophic mechanics of 
the nation. 

Now we don’t mean to contend for 
a moment that this is not a most 
excellent and praiseworthy scheme; 
or to insinuate that there is any thing 
else than the profoundest knowledge 
of human nature and society evinced 
in its concoction. We shall merely 
present to the understandings of those 
worthy tradesmen, shopkeepers, and 
mechanics of all sorts in London and 
elsewhere, who, moved by the modern 
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cry of general education, have a mind 
to make their sons philosophers and 
learned men, or at least to educate 
them for making their fortunes in 
one of the learned professions—a few 
plain considerations, plentifully back¬ 
ed, if we had room, by examples of 
the abuses of University education 
among ourselves in the north, which 
may at least serve to qualify the ex¬ 
travagant expectations which are apt 
to be formed from a diffusion of 
science and jdiilosophy in very many 
circumstances of life. 

Agreeable to the natural wishes 
of the laborious orders of society to 
better their condition in life and to 
rise, at least in the persons of their 
children if not in their own, it is a 
very common notion in the mind of 
the tradesman and mechanic, that, 
however successful he may have been 
with a knowledge of his business 
merely, and that species t)f knowledge 
of mankind which is accessory to bis 
pros[)erit,y in it, he would have been 
still more so had he had etlncalinv; 
and without knowing at all what 
education means, in th? modern and 
scholastic sense of the word, or what 
it either consists of, or implies, be 
admires it a distance as some mar¬ 
vellous and unknowm good; and hear¬ 
ing it cried up by his betters as in¬ 
cluding every thing that is valuable 
and to be admiied and sought after, 
the honest huckster or grocer begins 
to despise himself, howx'vcr comfort¬ 
able and respected in his station, be¬ 
cause he lacks this unknown good— 
he becomes uneasy and discontented, 
and forthwith resolves (by the special 
concurrence ofhis wife)—mechanics’ 
institution.s every where stretching 
out their inviting arms, and a great 
university being juftt at hand, his 
sons in the meantime having received 
a smattering of scientific ambition in 
the mechanics'lecture room—^tomake 
them gentlemen and great scholars, 
by giving them “ an excellent educa- 
tion.” 

This crotchet would never, proba¬ 
bly, have entered the old man’s head, 
had the ancient ignorant state of 
things remained, when mechanics, 
unless very bright indeed, were not 
constantly told that knowledge was 
power; and had few opportunities 
of wondering at chemical and gal¬ 
vanic experiments; and when none 
but gentlemen and persons of pro¬ 


perty thought of sending their sons 
to the great establishments of Oxford, 
Cambridge, or Eton, or haply when 
a genius arose he got noticed and 
partook also of the benefits of an Uni¬ 
versity education. But now, when 
such pamphlets as the preliminary 
treatise, &c. &c. tells the honest man 
that useful knowledge consists of a 
:itring of osophies, and ographjes, 
and onoraie.s; the bare names of which 
would appal any father and son of 
average stupidity, and when the city 
of London is now not only to be the 
great focus of British commercial en- 
terprize, but is to become another 
llcidelburg or Gottingen; and the 
banks of the Thames (namely, about 
Gower-street, or the Strand) is about 
to become like the banks of the Cam, 
the classical resoit of tradesmen scho¬ 
lars, enjoying the calm delights of 
divine jdiilosojihy and pure reason; 
and when, in consequence, every am¬ 
bitious hair-diesscr, butcher, or en¬ 
lightened green-grocer, in our honest 
hnckslei man’s neighbourhood, begins 
(as is the case at this moment to a 
foolish extent in some parts of Scot¬ 
land) to stint himself in the comforts 
of his Sunday’s dinner, and to starve 
the lest of his family, to make one or 
more of his sous philosophers and 
gentlemen, by sending them a few 
yeais to Mechanics’ Iiiaffitiftions and 
the I.ondon University—wHy should ' 
not ho do the same ? for, says he to 
his faxomite son or sons, 1 have my¬ 
self been a hard working man, yet 
have 1 very little money to leave 
among so many of you; but I xvill 
give you a learned education, and 
that will be better to you than a for¬ 
tune. 

Accordingly, tl'e schoolmaster who 
is abroad and waiting for his prey, gets 
a catch of two or three of the honest 
man’s sons, and after making them 
miserable for some years by thresh • 
ing Latin and all manner of humanity, 
as the Scotch call it, into their huck¬ 
ster skulls.^, and embuing their minds 
deeply with the classical beauties of 
the ancient mythology and heathen 
religion, and making them intimate 
with the delicate loves of the gods 
and goddesses, and all the edifying 
learning of the Pantheon, they are 
then drafted to the Uni\ersity at tlie 
farther end of the town; and if not 
kept hammering at Greek verbs for 
two or three years, they at least learn. 
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if tractable, all manner of philosophy 
within and without the college; and 
now the favourite son comes home, a 
very different sort of youth at eighteen 
or nineteen, from what his father was 
before him. ♦ 

Now, during the time the youths 
are at the University, if the father is 
a considerate man, he is mightily 
puzzled what his sons arc to do with 
all this learning when they have got 
it; and if he and his wife are very 
ignorant of the world out of their 
own sphere, as the good folks arc 
likely to be, they are quite at a non¬ 
plus to decide to which of the three 
learned professions their several sous 
ought to be ieared, so as they may 
become the greatest chai'actcrs. Were 
his sons to he brought up as he was 
himself, and weie it not for the inarch 
of intellect and pliilosopliy, he would 
have little dilKculty; for his eldest 
son should have beem trained to suc¬ 
ceed him in his own business, and a 
very good business he has made it, 
his second son should have been put 
apprentice to his friend, Mr. Last, 
the bootmaker, and Mr. Last is a 
respected comfortable man; and as 
for his third son, Mr. Knott, the 
joiner, had long bespoke him for an 
apprentice, h.ad he not been designed 
for a great man—and Mr. Knott’s is 
a good btfsinbss, as times go—but as 
he had bi;en at the expense of an Uni¬ 
versity education, whereby his sons 
would be placed far above these low 
tratlcs, and are destined for great 
things, the only question is, accord¬ 
ing to the number of sous the old 
man has devoted to these great pros- 
jiects, in which of the learned pro¬ 
fessions they are to commence their 
career. 

In this dilemma the honest trades¬ 
man naturally has recourse to his 
wife, w’ho soon, like the dames in 
the same circumstances in iScotland 
and Ireland, decides that the favou¬ 
rite boy shall be a clergjunan; for 
she sees in him Ine promise of gre^t 
abilities which are sure to bring him 
forwaid—she insists that they have 
as good a right to have a son edu¬ 
cating for a clergyman of some sort, 
JU5 her neighbour, Mr. Felt, the hat¬ 
ter, has; and reminds her husband 
that the rector has an income of 
above a thousand a-year, and that 
many a bishop has less talent than 
her son evidently has. If the next 


son is designed for a surgeon or 
physician, there are not wanting ex¬ 
amples to hatter ignorant ambition, 
from the lowest London quack up to 
Sir Henry Halford or John Aberne- 
tliy; and if the law is to be the ca¬ 
reer in which the young victim of 
indiscriminate education is destined 
to figure, what may not be done by 
a good education, and the lord chan¬ 
cellor’s chair, even in far perspective, 
is a thing greatly to be desired and 
worthy to be sought. 

Hut it is not until the sons have 
returned home with all their educa¬ 
tion on their heads; after, by the in¬ 
dulgence of these imaginings, the 
conferring of it has been the means 
of draining tiie honest man’s pockets, 
and probably ot camping the re¬ 
sources and hindering the piosperity 
of his trade—that the old folks will 
find out their delusion. As to the 
profession of clergyman, the old man, 
as well as the sanguine youth, will 
find, to their simple astonishment, 
that Hie churches are not waiting 
without ministers until he has finish¬ 
ed his education, and that all the 
youth’s Urcek verbs, and his ileep 
knowledge of things that his parents 
never heard of, will avail him no¬ 
thing ; for, however anxious Mr. 
Last, the. shoemaker, or Mr. Knott, 
the joiner, might once have been to 
obtain bis services in their respective 
trades, the church is not at all wait¬ 
ing in anxiety to obtain his ministra¬ 
tion ; and that, in short, although 
his father's interest as a tradesman 
is considerable with persons like him¬ 
self, and is a thing of which he is 
justly proud, the old man finds that 
he has not the slightest inteiest, or 
even knowledge, how to get his son 
put forward in that line of life for 
which he has unfortunately educated 
him. 

If the man has educated his son 
for the medical profession, or for the 
law, he will find his hopes frustrated 
from the same cause; for, although 
the youth may set himself down and 
linger on as a poor surgeon, or a still 
poorer barrister, there is that in the 
constitution of civil society, and par¬ 
ticularly in English society, which 
makes it indispensable to the success 
of those who are intended for the 
genteel professions, their obtaining 
or possessing, besides the necessary 
education, certain other advantages 
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of introduction and influence in the 
sphere of life where their services, 
as educated men, are chiefly required. 
Of this important fact our worthy 
tradesman is likely to be totally igno¬ 
rant, from the ignorance of the upper 
world usual in his class; or, what 
glimpses of the suspicion of it may 
have come across him, are likely to 
be borne down by the clamorous pro¬ 
mises and pretensions puffed off by 
the advocates of modern indiscrimi¬ 
nate education. 

If the son of our excellent huck¬ 
ster, green-groccr, pork-butcher, or 
pye-baker, should happen to be train¬ 
ed up by the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, he is educated 
at the London University/or nothing 
at all, but merely for a great man, a 
philosopher, and what not, a man of 
great learning and ready to make a 
great figure—another Richard Ark¬ 
wright, or James Watt, or Renjamin 
Franklin; or perhaps he is to be no¬ 
thing but a fine poet, like Akenside, 
or Kirke White, (who'were butchers’ 
boys, and cairied the basket) ; or like 
Shakespeare himself, who, following 
at first his father’s trade, used to kill 
a calf " in high style,” according to 
Aubrey, and make an oration over 
the carcass when he had done. Good 
speed—he has got education ! What 
the deuce more would he have ? Let 
those who have got cducatiun now 
turn Arkwrights and Kirke Whites as 
fast as they can. What the mischief 
more would they have their fathers 
to do for them, but to give them the 
best of educations? and why don’t they 
go and make their fortianes at once ? 
What is their very expensive edu¬ 
cation good for, if they don’t set 
about becoming great men ?—if they 
can’t go and invent sbme steam-en¬ 
gine, or some gas, or even some ma¬ 
chine for fattening bullocks, or for 
multiplying laml)s, and rams, or 
their dams, if it were only by some 
algebraical i discovery—or "the dif¬ 
ferential calculus?” If they don’t 
do something of this kind, as Burns 
asks—^what serves their grammars ? 

" Better hae gien them spades or sliools, 

Or knapping hamiuers.” 

But the truth—^the melancholy 
delusion soon comes with sad con¬ 
viction upon the astonished father, 
and the disappointed and disheart¬ 
ened son. 'Die young Parson finds 


that a pair of lawn sleeves, although 
within the reach of the pombilitg 
implied in the chances of one to fifty 
thousand, are not at all generally de¬ 
signed by nature for the sons of 
small tradesmen, and that even a 
curacy of fifty pounds per annum, 
may be waited for by this learned 
individual for an average period of 
?cn years, or, perhaps, forty—if 
tradesmen should henceforth run 
much upon this splenilid race of 
ambition;—and as for the surgeon. 
We do not deny but he may pick up 
tw'cnty or thirty pounds a year by 
wheedling the Avives of his father’s 
acquaintances, and working his hand 
into obstetric jobs ; or even if a war 
break out, h? might fall gloriously 
in some foreign land as a fourteenth 
surgeon’s-mate ;—but, as for the 
lawyer! if he is really a barrister, 
and an esquire of the 'I’emplc, and is 
not a common attorney and a fox 
by profession—good God! what a 
fate awaits him ! wig, and gown and 
ail! if interest has not opened a door 
for the display of his ainlities, and if 
talents, real and surpassing, hap|)en 
not to be inherited from his vulgar 
father to second the united advan¬ 
tages of education and influential 
interest. It were better for that man 
that he had never heard of Gower 
Street, or of the glories bf Universal 
education. The very sniclf of his 
father’s bacon or cheese-shop, vulgar 
as it is, will be a refreshment to him 
to think of, while starving about 
the purlieus of the 'feraple ; or hun¬ 
gering and thirsting, waiting for a re¬ 
porting job in the gallery ofthe House 
of Commons. 

As to the mere scholar, who has 
received a first-rate education, and 
cither knows Greek or Philosophy, 
or both, and whose mind is enlarged 
and his faculties cultivated by useful 
knowledge, we know no reason 
whatever why he shouldn’t become a 
great man and turn his knowledge 
to account, as was intended. We 
know no reason upon earth why he 
should not invent an engine for 
brushing shoes or polishing grates 
by the pressure ofthe atmosphere, or 
why he might not contrive an admi¬ 
rable machine for opening oysters— 
to the great saving of manipulation, 
(or rather womauipulation) and the 
sending of all tlie oyster-women to 
the parish, (and a blessed bargain 
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they would be to the churchwar¬ 
dens!) Unquestionably our philoso¬ 
pher, if he set seriously abqut it, 
and ifhe spend any suin> aupposable 
from two hundred pounds to two 
thousand, upon his various failiyes, 
might at length, in the course of a 
few years, succeed in making some¬ 
thing which might be successful, 
and he might even obtain a premium 
of five guineas from the Society of 
Arts for it! We know a carrier’s 
son in the West of Scotland, who 
received a liberal education in the 
College of Glasgov, who, having an 
extraordinary genius for something, 
(what it was has not been discover¬ 
ed as yet) after hanging abfmt his 
father's house for several years, on 
his return from college, employed in 
strenuous idleness, reading philoso- 
(ihy, and keeping the place in a liti ei' 
with all manner of marred machi¬ 
nery, the laughing stock of all the 
brass-founders, and blacksmiths, and 
wood-turners in the neighbourhood, 
besides vexing the hearts of his pa¬ 
rents w'ith a little occasional black¬ 
guarding o’ nights, which he had 
learned at college, actually made 
a piano-forte with his own hands, 
which may be seen to this day ! ’I'o 
be sure, the piano, when it was made, 
had a sound that would make Mi. 
Cramer‘run flora the west of Scot¬ 
land in a fright, should he ever 
go down to tliat most savage region, 
and cost in time and money more 
than two of Mr. Clenionti’sbestwuiuld 
have done—buttlic achievement only 
shows w’hat a cartc'r’s son may do by 
the force of his genius ifliis father can 
only give him an University educa¬ 
tion. 

As for (.'hemiatry and Natural 
Philosophy! good faith! what a field 
is open to any butcher, or baker, or 
linen-draper’s ingenious son, who 
has icccived a liberal jihilosophical 
education! What w'ondors may he 
not do in the course of ten years 
after leaving .ollegc, with all the 
gases, and acids, and alkalis, and 
minerals, and fossils, at his com¬ 
mand. If his father can only allow 
him the use of a spare room for his 
pots and pans, and crucibles and re¬ 
torts, and give him twenty or thirty 
pounds every few weeks to lay out 
in the purchase of chemical appara¬ 
tus, and materials to make his expe¬ 
riments, it is impossible to say how 


much philosophy may be benefttgd 
by his discoveries. He may extract 
some wonderfully precious elixir 
out of certain unsavory materials, of 
the name of which it would be judi¬ 
cious to keep the swallowers of the 
preparation in ignorance;—he may 
discover a mode of sweetening his 
mother’s tea by means of some com¬ 
bination of acids and alkalis, or of 
hydrogen and nitrogen, or some 
other gen, to the great rejoicing of the 
black emancipator, and the ruin of 
the West, India Colonies. lie may, 
like Swift’s philosophic academicians 
of the Islimd of Laputa, discover a 
method of w'ashing tlio heads of 
assco, (bless the mark!) and sa¬ 
ving the soap. He may extract sun¬ 
beams out of « cucumber, and bot- 
t!e them uji; and who knows what 
he may not discover, if his father 
can afford to keep him at jihi- 
losophy, which is the only thing 
he will be good for, and give him 
a few hundreds a-year for any length 
of time, for hi.s expenses, should he not 
in the meanwhile .set the house on fire 
in Ihe course of his operations with 
the in/lammable gases, or j)oi.s()n erne 
or two of the younger children—who, 
wdtli a })hiloso{)hicnl curiosity, might 
g('t into his laboratory, and swallow 
the contents of one of his numerous 
bottles. 

lJut if his father should get tired 
of this sort of thing, and become 
stubborn, and insist upon having his 
own way, and in spite of his mo¬ 
ther’s entreaties an(l the lad’s philo¬ 
sophy, degrade the grown-up youth 
and his enlarged mind, by sending 
him, after all, apprentice to a joiner, 
a cabinet-maker, a baker, or a tailor, 
(and they are all good and respect- 
aide trades) it is impossible to say 
what his philosophical education 
may not enable him to achieve; for, 
as he, from his fine education, will 
disdain, and has not patience to earn 
his living, or make money, in the 
usual laborious, plodding way, he, as 
a baker, will be likely to raise him¬ 
self to fame or the gallows, by poi¬ 
soning us in our bread, according to 
the newest and most undetectable 
discoveries in chemistry. And as 
for him in his career as a joiner or 
cabinet-maker, if he be a dull mat¬ 
ter-of-fact man, a mere mechanic 
and calculator, so that the metaphy¬ 
sical and philosophical part of his edu- 
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cdtiott happens to be well kept dowjj 
by the mathematical, this latter sci¬ 
ence may be of occasional use to him; 
but if he is at all bright —if he ima¬ 
gines himself a genius—he will cither 
kick the plane and the plummet to the 
<logs, or he will ruin himself by some 
scheming' discovery;—disdaining to 
erect a building, brick upon brick, 
and stone upon stone, according to 
the old-fashioned laws of gravity 
which Sir Isaac Newton discovered 
one windy day by the falling of the 
apples, he will, no doubt, find out a 
mode of building, beginning at the 
roof, and working downwards, like 
our philosophic friend of Lagoda, who 
didn't, however, live upon " this 
dim spot that men call earth,” but 
upon some island that flies some¬ 
where about in t-mpfy space. 

But as for the man of science and 
university education, turning tailor— 
although a tailor is a profitaliie trade, 
and greatly admired and envied of 
all staiving scholar!?—perhaps tlie 
thing is hardly possible, until it is too 
late ; but admitting its physical pos¬ 
sibility merely for the sake of argu¬ 
ment, we are really at fault, for we 
cannot tell his honest father exactly 
whiit his university education is good 
for to him, in the exercise of that 
woi'shipful profession. At least our 
tailor’s education we w»uld not con¬ 
sider as finished, although he had run 
the gauntlet of all the professors at 
Gower-street, unless he had, in addi¬ 
tion, a few years’ practice in the mo¬ 
del-rooms of the Royal Academy, as 
a draughtsman, stutlying the human 
figure, with which it is indispensable 
that he should be intimately acqu-aint- 
ed. Upon the same principle, namely, 
merely the necessity' for a proper edu¬ 
cation, we would recofumend all per¬ 
sons who mean to make their sons 
jminters, to put the aspiring y'outh 
apprentice to a tailor, in order that 
he may have a proper understanding 
of drapery, for we could easily shew 
(if the tiling required a moment’s ar¬ 
gument,) how necessary a just know¬ 
ledge of tailoring upon scientific prin¬ 
ciples, is to the making of a great 
artist. At least we could give much 
more creditable reasons fo^ a painter 
learning the tailor’s trade, than for the 
tailor learning Greek, or Aristotle's 
philosophy; and, whatever others 
may do, we would sooner trust our 
heads with a barber who had studied 
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craniology, or even pneuroatology, 
than our persons to the decoration of 
a tailor who was deep in trigonome¬ 
try and the conic sections. We can¬ 
not help again thinking of Captain 
Gulliver at Luputa; and how he, on 
his arrival, naturaily«sent fur a tailor 
to get measured for a suit of clothes. 
Butthe tailor, as the story has it, being 
a man Of science, instead of a tape with 
inches, &c. marked thereon, or a strip 
of parchment or brown pajier where* 
on to nick out our traveller’s shape, 
brings forth u quadrant, and, placing 
the captain betw'cen himself and the 
sun, (or the moon,) takes his altitude 
upon scientific principles; then, hav¬ 
ing with a pair of compasses divid¬ 
ed him into quarters, and measured 
his angles according to inathenuiti- 
cal rules, and calculated the whole 
by means of algebra, he goes home 
to make the clothes. Ilowever, it 
turns out, as the reader knows, that 
our scientific tailor spoils the cjip- 
taiii’s clothes, by various mistakes in 
his calculations, (in much the'samc 
way' as the great lluskissou spoils the 
trade’of Britain, by his calculations,) 
and the poor man is obliged to lie in 
bed for two or three day's, while the 
jdiilosophic tailor alters and re-alters 
the clothes, which are at length .sent 
home abominably ill-made, and out 
of all shape. * * 

And is all this matter of Tact ?— 
Have we experience for it.^ or is it 
mcielya Hounshof rhetoric dashed off 
for the invidious purpose of discou¬ 
raging the new thirst for knowledge, 
and checking the modern march of 
intellect; at which every friend of 
his species ought to rejoice? No, it 
is no empty flouris]j of the pen ; it is 
matter of certain fact and experience 
too, for which we could flourish off 
cases, and examples, and details, 
with names and leferences tacked to 
them, if necessary, from the cxjieri- 
ence of many worthy persons in that 
learnt'd country’, Scotland, to an ex¬ 
tent that would of itself fill a volume, 
such as would make our honest and 
consistent English citizen stare w'hcn 
the sanguine fit is off him. It is no 
mere imagination of ours, that a cry of 
education, such as is now abroad in 
England, and the setting up of Uni¬ 
versities, has long ago had the effect, 
in Scotland, of filling thousands of 
the common people, already com¬ 
fortable and useful as they could well 
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be, with a spurious and irrational 
ambition, to the overrunning of so¬ 
ciety with a brood of poor scholars, 
to the breaking the hearts of many 
of the old, and entailing unnatural 
misery on many of the young, from 
depressing yet* unavoidable disap¬ 
pointment. Honest Mr. Bull has it 
constantly dinned in his ears, what 
a superior sort of people are the 
Scotch ; how learned and intelligent 
they are, how many great men they 
produce, &c.; and that all this is the 
effect of their cheap and excellent 
education. But while Mr. Bull hears 
much of a few Scotch clergymen and 
others making a figure, and rising out 
of the lower orders, perhaps he ne¬ 
ver hears of the vast numbers of bro¬ 
ken-spirited scholars there are, wan¬ 
dering every where seeking employ¬ 
ment, and wearying their lives out as 
poor teachers, ushers, tutors, &c., 
which makes the pitiable men called 
in the north, sficked ministers, so 
numerous as to fora a class of them- 
.selves ; while education, in some dis¬ 
tricts, is chea])encd to the merest 
penury, and learned men arc as nu¬ 
merous and as jioorly paid as Irish 
labourers. It is no imaginaiy pic¬ 
ture we draw, for it is well known 
that in many parts of Scotland, every 
poor man influenced by the same po¬ 
pular cfy and ignorant ambition, and 
every man also who is able to make 
a little shew in mercantile life, who 


has a favourite or tvfp among his 
sons, in spite of the examples of its 
folly which on every hand stare him 
in the face, pinches his family, and in¬ 
conveniences himself in his trade, and 
docs himself and the rest of his chil¬ 
dren injustice, to give the favourite an 
university education, which is of no 
manner of use to the young man, if he 
is immediately after brought into the 
counting-house; and if in a lower 
grade of life, is in general highly inju¬ 
rious ; and many a pathetic story could 
wc relate of the heartless lives, and 
wretched ends of poor lads thus taken 
out of their natural spheres, and away 
from their legitimate employments, 
and driven about the world soured 
and disappointed scholars, until some, 
that we could name, having during 
the late war, enlisted at length in des¬ 
pair as common soldiers, fell, glori¬ 
ously no doubt, a-campaigning on 
the continent; while their broken¬ 
hearted parents at home never could 
understand how it was that so much 
eitucation, and so many talents as 
they had once seen in their poor boy, 
should have ended so singularly un¬ 
fortunate. , 

But wc find this .subject would 
carry us farther than our limits would 
allow of, and must reserve what we 
have further to say in the way of 
meeting objection.s, &c., to a future 
opportunity. 


CHURCH-BELLS, HEARD AT EVENING. 

O MELANCHOLY bplls, who toll thc Way 
To dusty death! 

O damp, green, grassy churchyard—mounds of clay. 

Arched itrwards by grey bones, which once, (men say,) 
Were moved by breath! , 

O never seek I ye, when the summer day 
Is past and flown ; 

But rather do I wander far away. 

Where'er kind voices sound, or children play ; 

Or love is known : 

By some friend’s quiet hearth, where gentle words 
Unsought are won; 

'Mongst cheerful music sweet of morning birds. 

Or list to lowings deep of distant herds. 

At set of sun ! 

Where nature breathes or blossoms—sweet thoughts rise- 
Or rivers run— 

Where’er Life’s sunny summer spirit flies— 

There let me be, until my spirit dies. 

And all is done! 
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THS UNEARTHLY WITNESS. 
BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


Sib, 

With regard to the story which has 
reached you of the late consternation 
caused at Castle Gower, by the return 
of William Tibbers from the grave, 
and the events following on that 
phenomenon, I am without doubt 
enabled to write you at great length. 
And if a man is allowed to take the 
evidence of his own senses, I am 
entitled to vouch for the truth of a 
part of my narrative. 

You knew Mr. William Tibbers, at 
least I remember of your having met 
with him. He was a man of that 
specious cast, of that calm reasoning 
demeanour, that he had great influ¬ 
ence with all the gentlemen of tlie 
county, and could have carried any 
public measure almost that he pleased 
among them, so purely disinterested 
did all his motives and arguments 
appear. He was employed by them 
all, as a factor, a valuator, a land- 
letter, and an umpire in all debates. 
And^then such general satisfaction 
he gave in all cases. 0 , there was no 
man like old Willie Tibbers! He was 
ejuite a public benefit to the country, 
and a credit to the class to which he 
belonged. 

So far, so well. This was the opi¬ 
nion of the gentlemen concerning him, 
at least of all, save one or two, and 
their shakes of the head, and hems 
and haws, were quite drowned in the 
general buzz of aj)probatioii. Ilut the 
sentiments of the common people re¬ 
lating to him diflTered widely from 
those of their superiors. They de¬ 
tested him; accountin^him a hollow- 
hearted deceitful person; an extor¬ 
tioner, and one who stuck at no means, 
provided he could attain his own sel¬ 
fish purposes. They even accused 
him of some of the worst and most 
flagrant of crimes heard of among 
men; and I have heard them say 
they could prove them. This may, 
however, have originated in the vio¬ 
lence of their prejudices; but there is 
one thing I know, and there is no 
worse mark pf a man- 7 -he was abhor¬ 
red by his servants, and I do not think 
one of them would ever have staid a 
second season with him for double 
wages. Such was the man, of whose 
fate you are pleased to enquire, and 


of whose singular destinies I am now 
to give you an account. 

When the good Sir John died, Mr. 
Tibbers was chosen by the relatives 
as acting trustee or factor, on the 
estate of which he got his will, for 
the young baronet was abroad in 
the army; and the rest of the trus¬ 
tees, knowing the late Sir John's em¬ 
barrassments, cared not to trouble 
their heads much about it. And, in 
short, after an altercation of six or 
seven j'cars, between the young laird 
and the old factor, the estate was de- 
clai’cd bankj upt, and sold, and Wil¬ 
liam Tibbers became the purchaser of 
the best part of it. The common 
people of our district made a terrible 
outcry about this; but the thing was 
not BO extraordinary after all. It is 
rather a common occurrence for the 
factor to become the laird, and I 
know six or seven very prominent in¬ 
stances of it as having occurred in my 
own remembrance. 

But the young baronet was neither 
to be holdcn nor bound. He came 
home in a great rage to expose the fac¬ 
tor and get him hanged, and reverse 
all the sales of his father’s property. 
As a prelude to this bold undertaking, 
he summoned a meeting of the friends 
and trustees of the family, before 
whom compeared the calm and spe¬ 
cious William Tibbers. But the fury, 
the extravagance, and the utter defi¬ 
ance contained in the young soldier's 
accusations, had no weight when laid 
in the balance against the calm and 
strong reasoning of fibbers, who con¬ 
cluded every statement by regretting, 
with tears, that the case was so, but 
he made it plain to them that it could 
not be otherwise. The friends only 
smiled at the indignation of the young 
baronet; but acquitted, on every 
charge, their respected friend, Mr. 
Tibbers. This decision drove the 
young soldier beyond all bounds. He 
threatened his ruinator with the High 
Court of Justiciary, of which 'fibbers 
highly approved. He threatened him 
with every sort of vengeance which it 
is possible for one to inflict on ano¬ 
ther ; and, finally, with a flogging 
every «lay when they met, until he 
should rendei' him up his just rights. 

This last threat the soldier was not 
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long in putting in execution, for no 
sooner had they left the court, than 
he Began and gave him a good lash¬ 
ing with his hunting-whip, cursing 
him most potently all the while. Tib- 
bers replied to all with a grin of de- 
S]>ite, and these words, " O, how 
sweetly you shall repent of this !” He 
flogged him afterwards at the market 
of our county town, and another 
time at church, or at least on the way 
from it; on both of which times Tib- 
bers resisted unto blood, which was 
fine diversion for the soldier, and 
made him double his stripes. 

'I'he country gentlemen deprecated 
these outrages in unmeasured terms, 
and said it was a shaine to sec an old 
man maltreated in that manner, and 
that this young bully ought to be le¬ 
gally restrained, for it did not behove 
that he should be suffered to come 
among them and take the law into his 
own hand. Some of them ventured to 
expostulate with him, but he only 
sneered at them, and answered, that 
no body knew how he had been useil 
but himself, and that the old villain 
had not got one third of what he in¬ 
tended for him as yet; but he hoped 
he would live to see him hanged, that 
would be some comfort. 

The common peojile viewed the 
matter <]uite in a dilFeicnt light, niey 
were grieved at the violence of the 
young taronet, who, for his father’s 
sake, was their darling; but it was 
for his own safety alone that they 
feared, for they wcie sure that Tib- 
bers was studying some secict and 
consummate vengeance ujion him. 
He never in his life, they said, bore 
a grudge at any one whom he did not 
ruin; and yet the jeed never a[)])earcd 
to proceed from him, and never had 
he got such cause of offence as fiom 
the young baronet. 'Fheir predictions 
were too soon fulfilled, though, in all 
jirobability, not in the way Tibbers 
premeditated. At this time an event 
liapperied, which seems to have chang¬ 
ed the vantage ground of the parties 
in a very particular manner. 

Here there is a great hole in the 
ballad, as the old singers were wont 
to say. My narrative must grow con¬ 
fused, because the real events are not 
known to me, nor, as far as I can ga¬ 
ther, to mortal man. All that was 
certainly known, is as follows :— 

The soldier, who had been watch¬ 
ing his opportunity, nay, straining 


every nerve to discover something 
that would show the man in his true 
colours, now gained his purpose. He 
discovered him in some deadly crime, 
with full proof of its commission ; of 
this there is no doubt. But what that 
crime was, or whether committed at 
that time or on a former day, I de¬ 
clare 1 know not. llc[)orts were va¬ 
rious and contradictory. It was said, 
and believed, that the young baronet 
got his cue from a man who had once 
been a servant with Tibbeis, and that 
he followed it out with such persis¬ 
tency, a.s to watch his enemy night 
and day till he made the discovery he 
wanted. I have examined this man 
oftener Jian once, and though he ad¬ 
mits that " he lias a saj^an guid guess” 
what the offence vas with which the 
captain charged ’J’ibbers, he will not 
so much as give a hint concerning it; 
but, on the contrary, always try to 
mislead from one thing to another. 
'J'his then is the first great blank in 
the narrative, for I dare not even 
mention some of the reports that were 
cui rent among the common people. 

But one dav' as Tibbers was stand- 
^ ¥ * 

irig among his harvest vvorkcrsjJthc 
young baronet and Mr. Alexander 
M'Gili, a friend of his, and a relation 
of my own, came briskly up to him 
on foot. He, susjrecting some new 
outrage, drew close to bis work-peo¬ 
ple, and thus addressed his deteimined 
jiersecutor, ” You bail better refrain 
from any of your mad pranks to-day, 
spaik; else, depend on it, I have those 
about me, will chastise you.” 

" I don’t regard these a pin,” re¬ 
turned he; ” but I am come to-day 
with a iliff'erent intention, namely, to 
make you a full and final recompense 
for all the favours you have so libe¬ 
rally bestowed upon my late father 
and me.” 

” I have never done ought either 
to you or your father which the laws 
of my country will not support me 
in,” said he; "and while 1 have the 
law on my side, I defy you, and will 
yet levisjt all your outrages upon 
your head seven-fold.” 

” O, it is a noble thing, the law 
of our country,” exclaimetl the sol¬ 
dier ; " it is that which protects the 
innocent against the fangs of the op¬ 
pressor, and bestows the due awards 
of justice on the villain and the 
wretch. And now to that blessed 
and infallible establishment I cheer- 
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fully resign you, old fellow. I have 
you on tile hip now, and may honour 
blast my name if I do not follow up 
my advantage till I see you strapped 
like a worrying collcy!” 

The young Iparonet then with a face 
of the most inveterate exultation, 
stepped forward, and in an under 
voice informed Mr. Tibbers of some¬ 
thing, appealing to M'Gill as a wit¬ 
ness. The old fellow drew himself 
up witli a shiver that shook his whole 
frame ; his countenance changed into 
the blue and pallid hue of death, his 
jdws fell down, and his whole frame 
became rigid, and there he stood gaz¬ 
ing on his accusers as if in the phrenzy 
of despair, until the malignant turned 
on his heel, and desiied his humbled 
enemy to go to dinner with what 
stomach he had, 

'Hns scene was witnessed by twenty 
pcojile, although none of them heaid 
the accusation. Tibbers s[ioke not a 
word; his spirit shrunk within him 
like that of a man going to e'cecution. 
lie drew his cloak closer about him, 
and hasted home to his hou&e, in 
whi^h were none but his two daugh¬ 
ters. When there, he threw himself 
upon the bed, and exclaimed, “ O, 
girls, I am ruined, f am ruined! 7 am 
gone! gone! gone! I am ruined and 
undone for over, and you are ruined 
and undone for ever! Wc must Hy 
from our country this night, tliis veiy 
night, 01 hitle our faces where tliey 
can never lie seen again! O death, 
death! T dare not cross j'our dark 
threshold of my own accoid ! And yet 
I would hide me in the depths of the 
grave.” 

In this way he. continued raving on 
till towards the evening, and, as tlie 
girls declared afterwafds, would tell 
them ni.(thing, .save that they were all 
throe undone. At night he sent ex¬ 
press for his attorney, who had con¬ 
ducted all his legal business, knew 
his parents, anil was susjicctciJ to be 
even a greater villain than himself. 
The two consulted together the whole 
niglit, counted over a great deal of 
money, and early the next morning 
set oil' for the county town. I’he 
young baronet and Mr. M'Gill fol¬ 
lowed some hours after, as Tibbers 
well knew they would, to deliver him 
up into the hands of justice. But he 
was before hand with tlicm for that 
day, for when they arrived none of 


the functionaries were to be found, 
and nothing could be done. 

Tibbers must now have been put 
to his last shift; for it was perceived, 
that when the two gentlemen went 
up to the sheriff's house, that Tibl)er8 
was watching them ; and as they re¬ 
turned disappointed, he immediately 
n. ule up to them and desired to speak 
with them. At first, they looked at 
him with disdain, mixed with abhor¬ 
rence, ns men look upon a reptile; 
but on hearing what he said, they 
retired with him into an angle of the 
church which stands in the middle of 
the main street, where all the three 
stood debating for nearly an hour, 
'nierc were luindreds of eyes saw 
tin.",; for it was market-day, and all 
their motions were well remembered 
afterwards. They weie manifestly 
entering into some agreement, for it 
was noted that the fiery and impa¬ 
tient soldier, after turning several 
times on his heel, as if to go away, 
at length lield out his hand to Tib¬ 
bers, which the latter, after a good 
deal of hesitation, struck, as people 
do on concluding a bargain. They 
went through the same motion a se¬ 
cond and a third time, and then it 
ajipeared that the agreement was set¬ 
tled, for all the three went away to¬ 
gether towards the river which runs 
not above two bow-shots from the 
.S]»ot where tliey were standing. Tliey 
were seen to go all thiee into a boat 
lij"^ some people who were at that in- 
.sUint crossing the ferry to the market. 
The boat had a sail, and was ma¬ 
naged by two se.amen whom none of 
the party knew, and she immediately 
bore down the river^beforc the wind, 

I have been the more minute in 
those particulars, because they are 
the only ones known on which posi¬ 
tive conjectures could be grounded. 

It was judged probable by those who 
witnessed the transaction, that, in 
order to get quit of the young raan'.s 
insolence and upbraidings, Tibbers 
might have proffered him a good part 
of his father’s estate again, in order 
to enjoy the rest in tranquillity. But 
then these people knew nothing of 
the hideous discovery made, and 
which it is quite manifest could not 
then, nor ever after, have been re¬ 
vealed. But what strengthened the 
people’s conjecture nio.st, was this. 
The shcriir was known to be that 
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day down at the village on the quay, 
five miles below the town, taking 
evidence on some disputed goods, 
and the greyhounds and terriers of 
the law along with him; and it was 
thought that, in order to strike the 
iron while it was hot, the parties 
had gone down forthwith to have 
their agreement ratified. 

They did not, however, call either 
on the sheriff or any of the writers, 
nor has the young baronet or his 
friend ever been more heard of, either 
alive or dead, unto this day. Their 
horses remained at the hotel, which 
created some alarm ; but no person 
could perceive any danger to which 
the young gentleman fould have been 
exposed. At what time Tibbers re¬ 
turned to his own house, was not 
known; but it was nearly a week 
before he was discovered there, and 
then so frightfully altered was he in 
his appearance, that scarcely any [)cr- 
son could have recognised him for 
the same man. lie had, moreover, 
a number of wounds upon him. 
Strong suspicions were raised against 
him. The common people were cla¬ 
morous beyond measure; and the 
consequence was, that he was seized 
and examined, but nothing could lie 
made out against him to warrant his 
commitmoot. In his flcclaration, ho 
stated^ that he had bribed the young 
man with almost every farthing he 
himself was worth, to go once more 
abroad, and nott-> return to Scotland 
again during his ,^Mr. Tibbers’s) life, 
and that he had gone accordingly. 
He stated farther, that he had gone 
and seen him aboard before paying 
him the money, and that Alexander 
M'Gill was with him when he left 
him ; whether he went abroad with 
him he could not tell; but they had 
plenty of money to carry them both 
to any part of the known world. 

Thire was a plausibility in this 
statement, as there was in every 
statement that Tibbers made. Still 
it was far from being satisfactory to 
the friends of the young gentleman. 
He could neither tell the name of the 
ship nor the name of the captain 
with whom they sailed, but pretend¬ 
ed that they made choice of the ves¬ 
sel themselves ; and he took no heed 
to either the ship or the master. A 
reward was offered for the discovery 
of the two boatmen. They were 


never discovered; and with this vague 
statement and suspicious detail of 
circumstances, people were obliged to 
rest satisfied for the present, presum¬ 
ing, that in the common coarse of 
events, the darkest shades in which 
they were involved would be brought 
to light. 

They never have as yet been dis¬ 
closed by any of those common con¬ 
catenations of circumstances which so 
often add infallibly to the truth. But 
the hand of the Almighty, whose eye 
never either slumbers or sleeps, was 
manifestly extended to punish Wjl- 
liam Tibbers, though for what crime 
or crimes I dare not infer. The man 
became a terror to himself and to all 
who beheld him; and certainly, if 
he was not Juiuntcd, as the people 
said, by a ghost, or some vengeful 
sjiirit, he was haunted by an evil 
conscience, whose persecutions were 
even more horrible to endure. There 
were two men hired to watch with 
him every night, and his cries during 
that season were often dreadful to 
hear. These men did sometimes 
speak of sayings that tended to cri¬ 
minate him, more ways than one; 
but the words of a person in that 
state of excitement, or rather de¬ 
rangement, no man can lay hold of. 
By day he was composed, and walked 
about by himself, and sometimes 
made a point of attending to his se¬ 
cular concerns. But wherever he 
show’cd his face, all were strack with 
dumb amazement, an indefinable feel¬ 
ing of terror which words cannot de¬ 
scribe. It was as if a cold tremoi* 
had seized on the vitals, and frozen 
up the genial currents of their souls. 
He was a Magur-missabub; an alien 
in the walks of humanity from whom 
the spirits of the living revolted, and 
the spirits of the dead attached them¬ 
selves. 

But one day it so happened that 
this man of horrors was missing, and 
could no where be found; nor could 
any one be found who had seen him, 
save a crazy old woman, named Bessy 
Rieves, and of her account the keep¬ 
ers could make nothing. 

“ Did you see aught of our master 
going this way, Bessy ?” 

" Aye, aye 1 the dead tells nac 
talcs, or there wad be plenty o’ news 
o' Willie Tibbers, the day. There 
wad be a sister an' a daughter, a ba- 
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rouet and a young gentleman, an* a 
poor harmless gatdener-lad into the 
bargain; a’ huddled out o' sight to 
hide the crimes o’ ane! Aye, aye, 
the grave's a good silencer for tell¬ 
tales, an’ a deposits for secrets that 
winna keep; but a voice may come 
frae the grave, an’ a lesson frae the 
depths of the sea to teach the sinner 
his errors. I saw Willie Tibbers; an’ 
I saw a’ thae waitin’ on him. He’s 
in braw company the day! But he 
had better be in the lions’ den or on 
the mountains of the leopards. Aye, 
he had better hae been in the claws 
o’ the teegar than in yon bonny com¬ 
pany. The pains o' the body arc 
naething, but it is an awfu’ tiling to 
hae the soul sawn asunder! Ye may 
gang up the hill an’ down the hill, 
ower the hill an' roun' the hill, but 
ye’ll never find the poor castaway 
that gate. Gang ye to M'Arrow’s 
grave the night, and nole the exact 
spot that the moon rises at; and when 
ye gang there ye will cither find Wil¬ 
lie Tibbers or ane unco like him.” 

TTie men took no notice of this 
raving, but continued the search; and 
all the domestics and retainers of the 
family were soon scattered over the 
country, and sought till the next 
night, but found nothing. That night 
the words of daft Bessy came to be 
discussed, and some of those present 
judged it worth while to take a note 
of the place, which they did. But 
M'Arrow’s grave being on the top 
of the little hill behind the manse 
that bears his name, the rising of the 
moon was so distant that they said 
Mr. Tibbers could not, without wings, 
have travelled to that spot. Yet, in¬ 
credible as it may appear to you, 
nearly about that spot was Tibbers’s 
body found, but so distorted and 
bloated that but for the clothes i\o 
one could have recognized it. I re¬ 
quest you to pay particular attention 
to this. About forty-six miles from 
his own house, in tlic county atljoin- 
ing ours to the southward, and on 
the lands of Easter Tulloch, there was 
a body found, which was clothed in 
Mr. Tibbers’s apparel from crown to 
toe; but farther than this, no man 
could depose, or even say that there 
was a likeness between the body 
found and the one lost. However, 
the body was taken home and in¬ 
terred as the body of William Tib- 
bersj and his two handsome daugh¬ 


ters were declared joint heiresses of 
his property and great wealth. 

The astonishment that now reigned 
among the country people was ex¬ 
treme, and the saying ^ old crazy 
Betty Rieves caused the most amaze¬ 
ment of all; and it was averred, with¬ 
out a dissentient voice, that spirits 
had carried oiF Willie Tibbers through 
the air, and tortured him to death, 
and strange lights were reported to 
have been seen that day he was lost; 
but you may conceive howthis amaze¬ 
ment was magnified, when, imme¬ 
diately subsequent to these alarms, 
it was as confidently reported that the 
ghost of Tibbers walked, and had 
been seen and spoke witli about his 
late habitation! 

I never remember of any sensation 
like the one that prevailed in our dis¬ 
trict at that period. I had lived to 
sec the war come to our doors, oui- 
chapel burnt, and our cattle driven off 
with impunity ; 1)ut the consternation 
then was not half so great as at the 
peiiod of which I am writing. I 
preached .igainst it, 1 })rayed pub¬ 
licly that the Almighty would mo¬ 
derate it; yet I thought that all this 
only made matters the worse. People 
actually left off their necessary labour, 
and gathered in crowds to gape, stare, 
talk, and listen about ghosts; and of 
murdered people returiiTng'from the 
grave and the bottom of the sea, to 
which they had been sunk with a 
hundred pounds weight of lead at 
every foot, to wreak the vengeance of 
God on a monster of humanity. 

Matters now went all topsy-turvy 
at Castle-Gower together. The heir 
was lost—totally lost; for he had 
never joined his regiment, nor been 
heard of at any part; and the next 
heir of entail arrived from Lower Ca¬ 
nada to take possession of the titles 
and emoluments of the estate. The 
latter of these was much reduced, for 
all the land had been of late sold, ex¬ 
cept the entailed part, and that was 
considerably burdened. But now that 
Tibbers was out of the way, he had 
great hopes of reducing the late sale, 
and recovering the whole of the fa¬ 
mily property. Accordingly, an ac¬ 
tion was raised against the heirs of 
the late Mr. Tibbers, who defended, 
and the cause was tried in the High 
Court of Justiciary, among the re¬ 
cords of which you will find it; for I 
do not know the particulars, and can 
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only define the feelings that prevailed 
bore. 

Mr. Tibbers's two daughters had 
retired to Edinburgh, to escape the 
confusion and terror that prevailed at 
home. They were amiable girls, and 
as much beloved by the common peo- 
})le as their father was hated. On the 
other hand, the upstart. Sir Thomas, 
as lie now called hintself, was a low¬ 
bred, vulgar, and disagreeable per¬ 
son, and was as much hated by the 
gentry as the c(tmmoners; so that the 
feeling with us was wholly in favour 
of the two you.ig ladies, and it is 
amazing what anxiety was manifested 
on their account. I'fce people said 
they could not tell whether the de- 
fendcTs’ late father had played false 
ill his trusteeship or not. His erii- 
])loyeis had judged otherwise, and, 
at all events, the lovely and innocent 
young girls had no hand in his guilt, 
but had been tyrannized overall their 
lives. All paities, however, agieed 
in this, that if Johnnie Gaskirk, who 
had acted as attorney for Mr. Tibbers 
all his lifetime, and knew of every 
transaction, stood as true to the cause 
of the daughters as he had always 
done to that of the father, they were 
invincible; but if he was bribed to 
take the other side, all was lost, and 
of this every; one saw the danger; for 
the oth^r j>arty had been dangling 
with him and consulting him. 

What side Johnie Gaskirk had re¬ 
solved to take, will never be known. 
Probalily the one I'at paid him best, 
Jiad not an incident hajipcned that 
turned the scale in favour of his old 
employer. I know nothing about 
law, or law terms, and the less, per¬ 
haps, the better. . Jiut the success of 
the plea turned eventually on the 
want of a duplicate of a disposition. 
The pursuers denied the possession 
of it, arguing, that the one proiluced 
by^ the counsel of the defenders was 
a forgery, and the latter could find 
no proof of its delivery. I'liree times 
there were cir nlng men dispatclicd 
all the way from Edinburgh to our 
county town, 14.i miles, to consult 
Johnie Gaskirk, hut neither of the 
pai ties were much the wiser. 

One night, however, as Johnie was 
sitting alone in his office with all the 
late Mr. Tibbers’s papers before him, 
comparing dates, and taking notes, 
who should cntei but Mr. Tibbers 
himself, and that in a guise which 


would have struck any man dead, 
save Johnie Gaskirk, who seems to 
have had nerves of steel. But be it 
considered that this frightful appari¬ 
tion opened the door of the office and 
came in like another man. It was 
dressed in the deceased’s every-day 
suit, the same in which the corpse 
had been found, but its features w^ere 
what Johnie called " unco gast!” 

" Lord preset VC us! Mr.'libbers!” 
said Johnie. 

" Amen ! if you be honest,” said 
the ajiparition, standing straight up 
with its back to the door, and its 
eyes turned on the floor. 

" Honest, sir?” said Johnie Gas¬ 
kirk, hesitating. “ Ye ken the folks 
said that m ither you nor I were very 
singular for fuinesty. But God be 
w’i’ us, Mr. Tibbers, we thought you 
had been dead, but it seems you have 
been only^ in hiding.” 

“ Only m hiding,” resjiondcd the 
figure. 

” Aye, aye! Ye war ay a queer 
man u’ your days, an’ had ([ueer 
gates,” said Johnie. " But this is 
the stiangest rimiioovcr of a’. I'his 
alters the case very materially.” 

” Yes, in so far as that, if you 
daie to pursue your present jilans, 
I’ll hang you;” said tlic appaiition. 
” That duplicate—Haic ymu for your 
neck, for you never set your soul 
at a farthing’s value, deny the sub¬ 
scribing and delivery of that paper 
in this office r” 

” A man may bo allowed to forget 
a thing, ye ken, sir,” said Johnie. 
" And truly, though I think it na¬ 
tural that there should have been a 
duplicate, else the tiansaction wasna 
worth a doit; yet T canna say that I 
remember ough^ about it.” 

” You do, you dog. It was signed 
by you and James Anderson, now in 
Montrose, and given to Mr. Baillie, 
w'ho now thinks proper to deny it, 
and w'ho has likely put it out of tlie 
way. But your three oaths will 
prove its existence. If you shufHc 
and decline doing this, I will first 
hang you, and then jiroduce the 
paper in court to the proper autho¬ 
rities.” 

Having said this, the stern and 
haggard figure of William Tibbers 
withdrew, and left his little attorney 
in an indescribable state. lie declared 
till his death that he w'as not fright¬ 
ened, believing it to be the real 
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Wiiliam Tibbers, but that he was 
awfully confused and stupid. When 
he learned, a few minutes thereafter, 
that the street door had never been 
opened nor unbolted, then did his 
flesh begin to creep, his hairs to stand 
on end, and he knew not what to 
think. The first idea that then 
struck him, was that the hideous 
figure was concealeil in his own 
house, an inmate of whose vicinity 
he little approved. 

The ghost of Tibbers, or himself, 
continued frequently to be seen; for, 
till this day, I cannot calculate with 
certainty, whether it was the one or 
the other. I certainly would have 
judged it to have been an apparition, 
had it not been for tlie most extra¬ 
ordinary scene that e\er was wit¬ 
nessed in this or any other country ; 
and of which I myself was an ear 
and eye witness, and even that was 
no decisive proof either ways.—It 
was as follows: 

There were some official men sent 
from Edinburgh to take a precognition 
relating t(» facts before our sheriff, 
to save expenses to the litigants. 
Fifty or sixty were summoned that 
day, but in fact the mam evidence 
depended on the statement of Johnic 
(laskirk, and it being that day quite 
the reverse of all his forniei’ state¬ 
ments, and decisive in behalf of the 
Misses Tibbers, the deputy advocate 
and the sheriff got both into a high 
fever at his inconsistency, and per¬ 
sisted in knowing from whence he 
had got this newhght; insomuch, that 
after a great deal of sliaip lecrimina- 
tion, Johnic was obliged to tell them 
flatly that he had it I’lorn very good 
authority—from Mr.Tibhcrs himself! 
They asked him if it was from his 
ghost • ho said he could not tell; he 
took it for himself at the time. lie 
came into his office and conversed 
with him, and brought facts cleuily 
to his remembrance. 

The sheriff and his compeers 
laughed Johnie Gaskirk to scorn; and 
the pursuers’ counsel said they would 
have none of this dreamy evidence 
related at second-hand. If the said 
William Tibbers had any thing of 
that sort to communicate, he must 
come into court himself, or answer 
by his deputy from the other world. 
The sheriff acquiesced, and granted 
rule, half out of spite at the equivo¬ 
cation of Johnie Gaakirk. The counsel 


wrote out the summons, of the words 
of which I have an indistinct recol¬ 
lection, weening them at the time a 
little blasphemous. The name was 
three times called in court by the 
proper officer, who then read out the 
summons aloud. “ In the name of 
God and the King, we their liege 
subjects and lawful officers, warn, 
summon, and charge you, William 
Tibbers, to appear here in court, either 
in your own person or by proxy, to 
answer ujion oath such questions as 
may be asked of you.” 

’I'he man had scarce done bawling 
or the crowded assembly with laugh¬ 
ing at the Iddicrous nature of the 
summons, no« had a single remark 
been made, save one by Johnie Gas¬ 
kirk, who was just saying to the 
sheriff, “ Ods sir, ye had better hae 
Ictten him aiane. He w'as never 
muckle to li]ipen to a’ his days, and 
he’s less sae now than ever.” 

Ere this sentence was half said, 
Tibbers step^ied into the witnesses' 
bench! Rut such a sight may human 
eyes never again look on. No corjise 
risen from the vaults of a charnel 
house—no departed spirit returning 
from the valley of terrors, could jire- 
sent a form or a look so appalling. 
It IS impossible to describe it. A 
sliuddeiing howl of tcuro^ pealed 
through the house. The shariffi who 
was well acquainted with 'Fibbers, 
flung himself from his seat, and on 
his hands and knees escaped by the 
piivate door, wdiile the incorrigible 
Johnie Gaskirk called to him to stay 
and take the witness’s evidence. 

A scene now endued, the recollec¬ 
tion of which still makes my heart 
cold. The court <’oom of our old 
town-house is ample but ill lighted. 

It was built in days of old, for a 
counsel chamber to the kings of Scot¬ 
land. The entry is dark and narrow, 
and from the middle of this entiy a 
stair as dark and narrow leads to 
what is still termed the ladies’ gallery. 
Tlie house was crowded, and the 
moment the horrid figure made its 
ap|)carance, the assembly made one 
simultaneous rush to gain the door. 
'I’hey were instantly heaped above 
each otlier to suffocation. Yells and 
cries of murder! resounded from 
every quarter. 'Fhc rush from the 
stair quite overwhelmed those be¬ 
neath, and trode them to death. Such 
scenes have been often witnessed, but 
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never by me; and when the ominous 
cause was taken into consideration, 
it was a most impressive and judg¬ 
ment-looking catastrophe. The one 
half of that numerous assembly were 
wounded or maimed, many of them 
for life, and nine were killed outright, 
so that it was with us a season of 
lamentation, and mourning, and great 
wo! 

From that hour forth, the appari¬ 
tion of William Tibbers was no more 
seen on earth, that ever I heard of. 
But it was the general impression 


that it was the devil who appeared 
that day in court, and wreaked such 
vengeance on the simple and credulous 
natives. William Tibbers was indeed 
a Samson to us, for at this his last 
appearance, he did us more evil than 
all the rest of his life. His daughters 
gained the property, but I cannot say 
they have enjoyed it. The old adage 
seems to be realized in their case, that 
" a narrow gathering gets ay a wide 
scattering,” for their great wealth 
appears to be melting away like snow 
from the dike.* 


• CUI BONO ? 

What is Hope ? a smiling rainbow 
Children follow thro’ the wet; 
’Tis not hero, still yonder, yonder; 
Never urchin found it yet. 

What is Life ? a thawing iceboatd 
On a sea with sunny shore ;— 
Gay we sail; it melts beneath us; 
We arc sunk, and seen no more. 

What is Man ? a foolish baliy. 
Fighting fierce for hollow nuts ; 
Demanding all, deserving nothing— 
One small grave is what he gets. 


FABLE I. 


Once upon a time, a man, somewhat 
in drink belike, raised a dreadful out¬ 
cry at the corner of the market-place, 
“ That the world was all turned top¬ 
sy-turvy ; that the men and cattle 
were all walking ^dth their feet up- 
pennost; that the houses and caith 
at large, (if they did not mind it,) 
would fall into the sky; in short, that 
unless prompt means were taken, 
things in general were on the high 
road to the devil ” As the people 
only laughed at him, he cried the 
louder and more vehemently; nay, 
at last, began objuring, foaming, im¬ 


precating ; when a good-nalureil au¬ 
ditor, going up, took the orator by 
the haunches, and softly inverting/»« 
position, set him down—on his feet. 
The which upon perceiving, his mind 
was staggered not a little, "Ha! 
deuce take it!” ‘cried he, rubbing his 
eyes, •“ so it was not the world that 
was hanging by its feet, then, but I 
that was standing on my head!” 

Censor, castigator morum, Radical 
Reformer, by whatever name thou ai't 
called! have a care! especially if thou 
art getting loud! 

PiLPAY Junior. 


• The date of the above letter is 1749, and is supposed to have been written by the 
Ucv. R. Walker, of the Episcopal communion, to a brother in office. If so, it must have 
been from some chapel in Morayshire, for undoubtedly Elgin must be the county town 
alluded to. The distance from Edinburgh. The ancient town house in the middle of 
the street, with the village and quay, five miles down the river. All these, with other 
coinciding circumstances, fully warrant such a supposition. The original letter is diicclcd 
to The Rev. J -S—n—n, Carrabluns Close, Edinburgh. 
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FABLE II. 


" Gentlemen," said a conjuror, one 
fine starry evening, " these heavens 
are a decepHo visits, what yon call stars 
are nothing but fiery motes in the, air: 
wait a little, I will clear them olF, and 
shew you how the matter is.” Where¬ 
upon the artist produced a long sy¬ 
ringe of great force, and, stou{>ing 
over the neighbouring puddle, filled 
it with mud and dirty water, which 
he then sc^uirted with might and main 
against the zenith, llic wiser of the 
company unfurled their umbrellas ; 
but most part, looking up in triumph. 


cried, " down with delusion! it is an 
age of science! Have we not tallow- 
lights then?" Here the mud and 
dirty water fell, and bespattered and 
beplastered these simple persons, and 
even- put out the eyes of several, so 
that they never saw the stars any 
more. 

Enlightened Utilitarian, art thou 
aware that this patent logic-mill of 
thine, which griudeth with such a 
clatter, is but a mill ? 

P. J. 


FABLE III. I 


” It is I that support this house¬ 
hold,” said a hen one day to herself, 
” the master cannot break'ast without 
an egg, for lie is dyspeptical and 
would die; and it is I that lay it. 
And here is this ugly poodle, doing 
nothing earthly, and gets thrice the 
victual I do, and is caressed all day! 
By the cock of Minerva, they shall 
give me a double portion of oats, or 
they have eaten their last egg!” But 
much as she carkled and creaked, 
the scullion would not give her an 
extra grain. Whereupon, in dudgeon, 
she hid her next egg in the dunghill. 


and dul nothing but cackle and creak 
all day. The scullion suffered her 
for a week, then (by ordci) drew her 
neck, and purchased other eggs—at 
sixpence the dozen. 

Man! why frettest thou, and whin- 
cst thou ? ILis blockhead is happier 
than thou, and still a blockhead? 
Ah, sure enough, thy wages are loo 
low! Wilt thou slrike work with 
Providence then, and force Him to 
an "alternative?” Believe it. He 
will do without thee: tl u’y a point 
d'twmme rweessaire. . 

*. P. J. 


FABLE IV. 


" What is the use of thee, thou 
gnarled sapling ?” said a young larch- 
tree to a young oak. " I grow three 
feet in a year, thou scarcely as many 
inches ; I am straif^ht and taper as a 
reed, thou straggling and twisted as 
a loosened withe.” " And thy dura¬ 
tion,” answered the oak, " is some 
third part of man's life; and I am 
appointed to flourish for a thousand 
years. Thou art felled and sawed 
into paling, where thou rottest and 
are burned after a single summer: of 
me arc fashioned battle-ships, and I 


carry mariners and heroes into un¬ 
known seas. 

The richer a nature, the harder and 
slower is its development. Turn boys 
were once of a class in the Edinburgh 
grammar-school: John ever trim, 
precise, and dux; Walter ever slo¬ 
venly, confused, and dolt. In due 
time, John became Baillic John of 
Hunter-square; and Walter became 
Sir Walter Scott of the Universe. 

The quickest and completest of all 
vegetables is the—cabbage. 

P. J. 
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The transmission of talent from ge¬ 
neration to generation in the Sheri¬ 
dans is really wonderful. There was 
the Doctor, the friend of Swift, a 
joking,* smoking, drinking, jolly ped¬ 
agogue, a Jacobite w'ho lost his living 
for a jest, a maker of those whim¬ 
sical verses and crotchets in which 
schoolmasters, and especially school¬ 
master parsons rejoice. It would 
require an essay of far more elabo¬ 
rate research, and more ample di¬ 
mensions than we ran at present 
afford, to discuss the causes of the 
universal bibacity of the tribe of 
pedagogues, (we never knew one who 
Wits not addicted to wliat Chailes 
Lamb, in a rhyme, luuie n'e/w* than 
suffisante, calls 

- “ Firking 

Tlie jolly ale firkin.”) 

and another essay, more learned, 
but less laborious, would be leipiisite 
to explain why the grinders of ge¬ 
runds, the sweat ei s of supines, the long 
and shot t men px offirio, the discussers 
of aorists and paulo-post-futuiums, 
of dialects, and dochuiaics, should, 
as it were of necessity, when they 
write, (which of couise is but seldom) 
fall towards quibbles and clenches, 
macaronic verses, whimsical paro¬ 
died, odd rhymes, moc . poetry of all 
kinds ; and that jioctry too, such as it 
is, unifoi mly leaning towards jiersonal 
satire. We pass by, therefore, such 
speculations, in order to give our ad¬ 
hesion to Lord Cork’s character of the 
Dean’s friend. was a pleasant, 
good-humoured, gross, funny dioll, 
stimulated by Swiit into literature : 
he played his part as commanded, 
and buffooned it up to the bent of 
the wayward and misanthropical 
mind that called him into the arena 
of squibbing. 

This connexion with Swift seems 
to have given the literary bias to the 
family. A Imndred years ago, the 
coinmentatoiial spirit was veiy rife, 
and it was considered almost as good 


a thing to be acquainted with a great 
author, as to be one in proj)rid per- 
aona. It is rather amusing to see 
how carefully gathered are all Swift’s 
fugitive pieces for instance, and with 
what a display of zeal the Orrerys 
and others of “ that class and order 
of argumentators,” have written notes 
in mum Delphini, upon the casual 
pieces of ribaldry that fell fiom his 
hand. As Sheridan’s name was 
connected with these iiocms of tlie 
Dean, and as Swift had written an 
immensity of nonsense about him, 
the Doctor becaiui. ^t once as one of 
the classics. Had he existed now, he 
must have been content with the 
fame arising from a once-a-year ar¬ 
ticle (and that a queer one,) in some 
odd magazine—such, for instance, as 
Fiaser’s. 

His son was a player, lecturer, 
spouter, &c. When people thought 
the affairs of the drama woitli think¬ 
ing about, Thomas Sheridan’s nieiits 
weie matter of as deep discussion, 
and as jirofitable, as .Sii Robert Peel’s 
honesty, or Sii Robert VV’ikson’s in¬ 
dependence are made now-a-days. 
VVe do not take as much inteiest in 
plays as our grandfathers, anil occu¬ 
py ouiselves with a different class of 
mountebanks, whose peisoiiation of 
the parts they play is far clumsier 
than that of the heroes of the sock 
and liuskin. Many a jileasant vo¬ 
lume have we read—all histories of 
lilayers by the way aic pleasant—of 
the vaiious " wars and batllings" of 
thia Shciidan at Hmock Alley and 
elsewhere—and many a stupid cri¬ 
tique as to the conijiarativc merits of 
his Hamlet, or something else, with 
those of other performers. Pleasant 
are the memoirs, and stupid the cri¬ 
tiques, on one and the same principle, 
which is, that the actual truth to life 
makes their memoirs pleasant, audits 
absence renders all criticism on act¬ 
ing, stujiid. Just think, for a mo¬ 
ment, of any body you please to 
mention—Kean—Young—Liston— 


* See, among a thousand similar testimonia, that of Mary, the Cookmaid: 

" Saunders the man 5ay.s you are always jc.sting and mocking; 

Mary, said he, (one day, as I was mending my master’s .stocking), 

My master is so fond of that minister that keeps tlie .school— 

I thought my master a wise man, hut that man makes him a Ibol,” &c. 
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Harley— O. -Smith—Mathews—Gri¬ 
maldi—Ducrow—Charles Kemble— 
Macrcady—Keeley—Power—all cle¬ 
ver people—think of any of them, we 
say, endeavouring to embody Hamlet 
the Dane. The idea, on reflection, 
must be given up as absurd, and 
the criticism thereupon consequent, 
ridiculous. The best and fairest 
character of Sheridan is Churchill's, 
in the Rosciatt, and we copy it, 
because Churchill cnuld write verse, 
and, therefore, what he says is worth 
reading. Yet it is hardly remem¬ 
bered at present: such is the fate of 
temporary poetr}^ “ lie flashed,” 
as Lord Byron says, " the idol of a 
moment.” 

“ Next followa Sheridan—ailouhtfiil name. 
As yet unsettled in the nitiks of fame. 

This, fondly lavish in Ids |)ritises grown, 
(lives him all merit—this allow.s him none. 
IJetweeii them both, we'll steer the middle 
coiiise, 

Nor, loving praise, rob judgment of her 
fou'c. 

Just his conceptions, natural and great: 
llis feelings .stiong, his words cnfoiccd 
with weight, 

Was sheep-faced (iuin himself to hear 
him $)ieak, 

I'hivy would drive the colour from his 
(heek; 

lUit step-dame nature, niggard of her 
grace, 

Deny’d the social powers of voice and 
face; 

Fixed in one frame of featuie.s, glaic of 
eye. 

Passions, like chaos, in eonfiision lie: 

In v:iiu (he wonders of his skdl arc tried 
To form destruction nature hatli deuied. 
Ills voice no toneh of harmony admits, 
Irregularly deep and shrill by iits: 

The two extremes appear like man and 
wife, 

Coupled together for the»sake of strife. 

Bis actions always strung, but sometimes 
such 

That candour must declare he acts too 
much. 

Why must impatience fall three paces 
back ? 

Why paces three return to the attack ? 
Why is the right leg, too, forbid to stir, 
Unless in motion semicircular? 

Why must the hero with the nailer vie, 
And hurl the dose clenched fist on nose or 
eye '! 

In royal John with Pliilip angry grown, 

1 thought he would have knocked poor 
Davies down. 

Inhuman tyrant! was it not a shame 
To tight a king so harmless and so 
tame ? 


But, spite of all defects, his glories rise; 
And art, by judgment ibrnied, with nature 
vies. 

Behold him sound the depth of Hubert’s 
soul 

Whilst ill his own contending passions 
roll. 

View the whole scene—with critic judg¬ 
ment scan, 

And then deny his inerjt if you can. 
Where he hills short, ’tis Nature’s fault 
alone ; 

When he succeeds the merit’s all his 
own.” 

Poor Sheridan was a bankrupt in 
every thing. His tlieatrc /'ailed—^his 
elocution lectures did not succeed— 
he begged assiduously, hut not with 
any great happiness of mendicancy. 
And yet his industry deserved a better 
fate. It is easy to find fault with his 
jironouneiiig dictionary—to laugh at 
such diieclipiis as order you to pro¬ 
nounce ” bayonet,” ” hagnet,” or 
” uierrhant,” ” niarchant,” or “ sui¬ 
cide,” “ shooiside,” or ” pronuncia¬ 
tion,” ” pronunshashun,” or " tute¬ 
lage,” ” tschootilidzh,” &c. &c.; 
but still, niakiixg every allowance .'ind 
deduction, he may claim the fair 
merit of having laid the foundation 
of such a work for the English lan¬ 
guage, in which his followers. Walker 
and otliers, who with the usual grati¬ 
tude of jiilfcrers, revile those whom 
they roll, have done little iripre than 
make some mechanical improvements, 
or petty alterations in compliance 
with the fluctuations of fashionable 
speech. These fluctuations, never 
very important, have been rendered 
of still less moment, by the fixity 
given by such a publication as Sheri¬ 
dan’s dictionary. 

His wife wrote narious pamphlets 
in defence of her husband in his 
thousand and one, squabbles—for he 
was always an ill used gentleman; 
and committed, we believe, some 
pieces for the stage. She certainly 
wrote Sydney Biddulph and Nourja- 
kad. The former of these novels, 
if we ever have read it, (a point that is 
dubious,) we altogether forget. The 
latter is a pleasant trifle enough, 
pilfered, we apprehend, from the 
French. Theses greyis of this cou]>le 
—Hail! Richakd Brinsley Sheki- 
nAN !—His history is suflicicntly be¬ 
fore the world, but a life of him is 
still to be written. As for Moore’s 
work, it is mean from beginning to 
cud, and as it ought to be, is now 
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forgotten. To use the. pun of old 
George IV., he basely attempted the 
life of bis friend. What the spiteful 
little poet designed in that book, was 
to depreciate and insult the memory 
of Slieridan. In the elaborate and 
tawdry style in which he writes, he 
hints away every merit poor old 
Sherry could claim. His wit is de¬ 
clared to be that of a common-place 
book—^his political integrity! (alas, 
the day!) painted as being no bet¬ 
ter than it ought to be—his private 
character is treated with the utmost 
indignity—all the blots upon his good 
name, and they were as numerous 
as the pimples painted by Gillray 
upon his nose, put in'their highest 
relief—all his good qualities, the 
veins of nature running through his 
character, faintly depicted, or abso¬ 
lutely sneered down. The spite of 
an inferior punster, a second rate 
diner out, a fifth rate j)olitical buffo, 
against a person who had borne the 
highest rank in these respective cajia- 
citics, is visible in every page. The 
author of M.P., or the Blue Stocking, 
cannot forgive the author of the 
Hunma; —the tolerated Avitling of 
the Whig circle ha.s no bowels of com- 
jiassion for him who had reached to 
the very penetralia of that party, and 
become /me of the circle itself. 
Then Moore had to consult the various 
antipathies of surviving Whigs, at 
whose tables he is sumnioncd to feed 
—€o visit with due \(.iigcance the 
memory of one who had betrayed 
them in the tenderest point, their 
juggle for getting hold of place and pay 
in 1813, when honest Sheridan and 
honest George Tierney were entrusted 
by their equally' nonest friend, the 
honest Prince Regent, with the task 
of making mistakes; and to cover him 
with deserved insult for daring to 
have borrowed, or tried to borrow, 
money from the tenacious purses of 
his political associates. This task 
Moore has duly, as far as in him lay, 
accomplished, with curious propriety 
selecting as the vehicle of affront and 
calumny against the author of the 
School far Scundaf, a style of writing 
which has no parallel in human com¬ 
position since the days of Lilly the 
I'iuphuist. How Sherry, if he could 
have revived, would have laughed on 
finding his mind com[)arcd to a pea¬ 
cock's tail; and chuckled over tropes 
and metaphors as incongruously intro¬ 


duced, and as mercilessly mangled as 
the fine words he has put into the 
mouth of his own Mrs. Malaprop. 
A character sentence-making d la 
Moore, would be in fact a capital 
butt for a comedy, and in the acting 
of Liston, would bring down pit, 
boxes, and gallery, in one inextin¬ 
guishable roar of laughter. 

If we were to write a life of Sherry, 
we should keep our eyes firmly fixed 
upon him in the one light—that of a 
buffoon, a sort of upper order of the 
Tom D’Urfey school ; and with this 
clue to his character wc should find no 
difficulty in depicting him harmoni¬ 
ously from beginning to end. His 
struggles, like those of Lazarillo de 
I'crmes, were alway.- directed to the 
one main point, of obtaining victuals 
and drink, and, like that eminent 
hero, he never was scrupulous in the 
way of coming at his object. The 
end sanctified the means. Starting 
in life without a farthing, we find 
that, without any exertion of the 
slightest consequi;nce, he lived at the 
rate of five or six thousand a year for 
some forty years; that he obtained 
the command of a great establish¬ 
ment ; that he got into parliament, 
and kept himself there for many 
years ; that he moved among some of 
the best, or rather the highest, com¬ 
pany of England, and that, at his 
death, he left his family in such a 
position ns to enable them to make 
connexions with the oldest families 
of the country. What was the secret 
of this ? As Scott says somewhere, 

" my harp jdoiie” suffices to raise its 
master to eminence; so Sheridan could 
say, “ my buffoonery alone” was the 
talisman he found effectual. He joked, 
and drank, and eang and wrote songs 
for the coterie of the prince ; he 
rolled and tumbled in many a tipsy 
period for the Whigs; he covered, 
with the shield of his jocular drol¬ 
leries, the dull cause of his party, and 
he was caressed, puffed, despised, 
and starved accordingly. The end 
of his life makes us think of farmer 
Flamborough's character of Ephraim 
Jenkinson, in the Hear of Wak^eld 
—if he had exerted half as much in¬ 
genuity in any honest line as he had 
in scheming and shifting trickery, he 
might have past through the world 
honestly, and died a rich man; but 
then he would have lost the plea¬ 
sures and the profits of roguery 
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and bulToonery in the intermediate 
period. 

How he got the money to pur¬ 
chase Drury Lane is a question into 
which we do not wish to enter, al- 
' though his friend, Moore, gives us 
hints that are not to be misunder¬ 
stood, as to one source of Sheridan’s 
revenue in those days. We pause 
only to remark here on the truly 
Christian spirit displayed by tliat emi¬ 
nent poet, Mr. Charles Sheiidan, to¬ 
wards the biographer. There are 
.some persons among us who might 
have been so misguided on reading 
such anecdotes as those of Lord Ed¬ 
ward Fitzgerald and Mrs. Sheridan, 
told in the j)iquant style of the au¬ 
thor of Little’s poems, in reference to 
one’s own father, as to have suffered 
the corruption of our nature so far 
to have got the better of us, as to 
have made IVfoore taste the full be¬ 
nefit of a thong whip, or experience 
the .advantage of discriminating most 
feelingly the nature of Hoby’s ma¬ 
nufacture, as applied by us to his 
seat of honour, up and down St. 
James’s street. Some, we say, might 
have so misbehaved; but Charles 
Shei idan prudently, and as became a 
young gentleman of staid habits and 
orthodox piety, refrained from pro¬ 
ceedings so outrageous and against 
the laws. Waving, then, all further 
discussion on the manner how ;—after 
Sherry had got possession of Drury 
/jane, what a glorious picture of shift¬ 
making, of scheming, of swindling, 
of Jeremy Diddling, of joking and 
humbugging, to avoid payment or 
raise money—^what an encyclopredia 
of hand to mouth financing, in all its 
branche.s, opens immediately before 
us! The very jests ^at this one 
branch of Sheridan's life gave rise to 
would make a volume equal to the 
best edition of Joe Miller ever scraped 
together. 'The book giving a history 
of his management would be admi¬ 
rable as a manual for gentlemen liv¬ 
ing upon the cross—it would be a 
perfect epic, consistent in its begin- 
ing, middle, and end, ever keeping 
in view the one main action, and the 
same great hero. A friend of ours 
used to sport the theory, maintaining 
it with a great show of probability, 
and supporting it by a long induction 
of particulars, that it was Sherry him¬ 
self who set fire to Drury Lane. We 
shall not at present go over the proofs 


which our friend was in the habit of 
adducing,- but we always considered 
it to be a touch worthy of Sheridan^ 
In the biography, that we are 
now shadowing forth, we should say 
but little of his parliamentary exer¬ 
tions. In spite of what we hear 
to the contrary. Sherry never made 
any great figure in parliament. No¬ 
body could believe him in earnest. 
It was impossible not to think of 
Gillray’s caricatures; and you would 
as soon have paid serious attention 
to Joe Grimaldi, or Charles Mathews, 
if sitting for the borough of Cock- 
his-raouth, [a jmn of Mathews’s own, 
be it rcraarkctl], he spouted every 
now' and then % fine oration, written 
by Shiol, or 'fora Moore himself, or 
any other of the persons of His¬ 
torical Society eloquence. The cele¬ 
brated onation in the case of Warren 
Hastings was no more than a flood 
of flummery. Could he—^lie, Sheri¬ 
dan, for we must never forget the 
man, have been sincere in his in¬ 
dignation against any illicit means 
of raising the wind, except, indeed, 
so far as his not Imving any share in 
the plunder, might have roused his 
jealousy; or who imagines that he, 
or any body else, cared a farthing 
about the llegurns, whose case af¬ 
forded him an opportunity of poking 
certain conundrums that pass for 
figures of speech ? Who dreams that 
he ever asked whether the persecu¬ 
tions raised against Hastings were 
just or unjust, or that he gave him¬ 
self the slightest trouble of investi¬ 
gating the truth of the facts he dress¬ 
ed up, as Moore would say, in all 
the colours of the peacock's tail? 
The stories we have af his humbug¬ 
ging the House of Lords, the various 
“ witty passages” in his conduct as a 
manager of the impeachment, would 
do honour to Tom Browne, or any 
of the drolls of the days of Charles 
—they are suflicient to show that 
Sheridan looked upon the matter as 
a thing of party, and to be treated 
with the usual buffoonery in which 
it was bis rdk to meet such mat¬ 
ters. 

'fruc, Burke uttered a most mag¬ 
nificent sentence in panegyric of this 
speech; but it is equally true, that 
Burke was one of the most double- 
minded of mankind. He well knew 
what true oratory was, and we may 
sec, even from the terms of the pane- 
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gjn'ic, that he wa& sneering^ at his 
friend's rhapsodies, while he was, to 
yul'gar eyes, appearing to extol them ; 
or perhaps he might have considered 
them good enough for the place in 
which they were uttered, and think¬ 
ing with due scorn of the auditory 
which turned coldly away from his 
own speeches, that are now con¬ 
sidered models of political eloquence, 
and left him empty benches, while 
“ He went on refining 

And thought of convincing, while they 
thought of dining.’’ 

might have taken that method of 
conveying to them his feeling, that 
they were best addrcsJscd in a style 
which bears as mueji rc.sernblance 
to real elo(|uence as llritannia ware 
does to silver. As we pass, we may 
remark that Parliament hatl, about 
the date of Warren Hastings’s trial, 
reached the zenith of its spouting 
dull celebrity; had not Woodfali slip- 
[led in and introduced reporting, it 
is probable, that by this time it would 
have been a debating society of as 
much fame, wisdom, and political 
honesty as the Union a*' the I'Vee- 
masons' Tavern, or the defunct Robin 
Hood. 

Now and then Sheridan’s drama¬ 
tic connexion obliged him to follow 
the clay-traj) of the day; his speech 
on the jnutiny of the Nore, is a case 
in point. All that Whiggery could 
do, could not repress the buoyant 
exultation of the country over our 
naval triumjihs. Ihe navy was then, 
and may it ever be so ! the favourite 
of the nation. We were beating every 
flag of every country off the face of 
the waters; and Dibdin, honoured 
be his name! was the true Laureat 
of England. The theatre, of course, 
caught the infection, and sea-pieces, 
sea-songs, sea-allusions, sea-charac¬ 
ters, were the order of the night. 
The manager of our greatest theatre 
could not avoid inhaling the maritime 
spirit, and Drury-lane prevailed over 
Brookes's. 'ihe speech on the mu¬ 
tiny was pretty much the same, in 
tone and manner, like that vvhich he 
afterwards put into the mouth of 
Rolla; and just as dramatic and 
calculated for the eliect of the mo¬ 
ment. We saw Pizarro not long ago, 
and heard with cold ears and languid 
attention, that address to the Peru¬ 
vians, which we remember in former 
days, ere 


“ Time had thinned our flowing hur, 
And bent us with his iron hand,” 

huzzaing and encoring in all the fer¬ 
vour of our Anti-Gallicanism, when 
thundered forth ore rotunda by John 
Kemble, on whose like we never shall 
look again. We fear that the speech 
in Sheridan’s other theatre would 
have sounded equally stale and un- 
jirofitable ; it was, however, well 
timed, and it drew a house. 

Nor should we dwell much ujion 
hi.s literature; and least of all should 
we search with pimping eye into his 
j)ai)ers, thence to draw forth the pri- 
ma-stamina of his thoughts, and to 
exhibit the inside of his mental work¬ 
shop. There is, however, one very 
curious thing connected with Sheri¬ 
dan's literary ccreer. He absolutely 
wrote nothing whatever for the last 
fifteen or sixteen years of his life; 
for the last thirty the compositions he 
produced, Pizaj-ro, the Forty Thieves, 
&c., were mere compilations, and yet 
they appear to have cost him no small 
labour, and aie in the worst taste. 
As Wilson Croker says, in his Fttmi- 
linr Epistles, it would seem as if in 
his latter days ho was determined to 
produce plays exactly on the models 
which in his youth he hail ridiculed 
in the Crilir. His Rivals, his iSrhoul 
for Scandal, his Duenna, were the 
comjiositions of his boyhood ; his 
Itiaturer and declining years did not 
bring forth even a squib worth recol¬ 
lecting. How is this r God forgive us! 
—but the thought has often flashed 
across our mind, that Sheridan’s 
early pieces were not all his own. 
We have so high an opinion of his 
integrity, that it would not be in the 
slightest degree impaired if we found 
our suspicions correct; and it would 
give us rather‘a more favourable im¬ 
pression of his ingenuity. Let us, 
however, conclude our brief discus¬ 
sion upon old Oftener-if-need-be, by 
saying, that if we were comparatively 
silent upon the figure he cut in par¬ 
liament and the world of letters, we 
should be most elo<iuent and minute 
upon his cowivial life, and with 
graphic pen, ascribe some of those 
metes cwnisque Dedm at Mother But¬ 
ler's, (the Finish of days gone by,) 
where we chased away in his com¬ 
pany the waning hours of morning 
over co]>ious libations of brandy and 
water, and heard from the lips of 
him, whom the jealousy of Moore 





depicts as .4 commqiHiiiacer oi his 
jests, mo|:e dashes of exte3Diip<»iury 
wit, more bursts of irresistible hu- 
n^oor elicited by the moment than 
Vottld suffice to set op a score of 
such laborious pasquinaders as Tom 
Brown the younger. 

My son Tom comes next. We do 
not remember that Tom wrote any 
thing,* but he was a pleasant fellow. 
The old man's speech in Covent Gar¬ 
den, when standing for Westminster, 
still rings in our ears—his declaration 
that he would rather be remembered 
as the father of Tom Sheridan than 
as the author of the School for Scan¬ 
dal. This was only a clap-trap, as 
usual, and old Sherry was maudlin 
moreover, but there was something 
affecting in its way, in the allusion 
to Morni, the father of Gaul. It 
was pleasantly versified by some¬ 
body whose name we forget; nor can 
we, for the lives of us, recollect the 
lines sufficiently to venture to i e-print 
them. We have a vague reminiscence 
that the concluding verse was some¬ 
thing, as if the poet had said : 


“When you see me, quite done, laid all 
under the table, 

No lrr'*er commanding the glad Ha! lia 1 


'me kind one exclaim, when no 
I am able, 

at> bes a good fellow—Tom Sherry’s 
'papa 1’ ’’ 


Some of the ladies of the family 
were literary—a Mrs. Lefanu, re¬ 
lated, we forget in what degree, 
writes novels, which we have he,ud 
are as good as those generally given 
to the world by A. K. Newman; and 
Tom’s widow has lately published a 
novel, named “Carwell,” a tale of 
crime and sorrow. This book we 
have not read, but wv understand it 
contains much matter about the in¬ 
side of prisons, and displays some 
ihtimacy with^the science of bill¬ 
drawing. The Litprary Gazette re¬ 
viewed it favourably; we own how¬ 
ever we were struck with the miveti of 
the critic’s wonder, how the fair au¬ 
thor should have picked up her know¬ 
ledge of such matter^ttwhy, Jerdan, 
man, the lady was Wck Sheridan’s 


daui^tterwfft'ltaw, aadTomSberidaD^s 
wife. ■ ! , 

AU this time we have been most 
ungraciously suffering Mrs. Norton 
and her pretty poem, tike “ Ijndymg 
One," to wait, as it were, in’the ante¬ 
chamber; but she will forgive na 
when she finds that we have been 
occupied in paying our respects to 
her ancestors, m our usual ceremo¬ 
nious fashion. Mrs. Norton’s muse 
is of a much graver kind than any 
which dictated tlmr works. The 
grand-daughter of Old Sherry.acarce- 
ly writes any thing but the deepest 
pathetic. She has here chosen no less 
a person than the Wandering Jew, 
as her hero; and as in Mr. Croly's 
Salathiel, he*is all eloquence and 
sublimity—so here in the hands of 
Mrs. Norton he is all for love. In 
Mrs. Norton’s hands, indeed, it would 
be strange if any body could be other- 
wire. 

In the original story of the Wan¬ 
dering Jew, he is only a cobbler— 
but those who invented the tale lived 
before the time when Childe Harold, 
and the rest of that brotherhood, had 
framed the ideal of heroes. He is 
no cobbler here, but a Byronian of 
the purest pattern. 

“ He stands before her now—and who is he 
Into whose outspread arms confidingly 
She fiings hei fairy self ^—Ufllikttthc forms 
That woo and win a woman’s love—^the 
storms 

Of deep contending passions are not seen 
Darkening tlie fciitures where they once 
have been, 

Nor the bright workings of a generous soul, 
Of feelings half cojiceal’d, explain the 
whole. 

But there is something woi d>. cannot express 
A gloomy, deep, and quiet fixedness; 

A recklessness of all tlie blows of fate— 

A lirow untouch’d by love, undimra’d by 
hate— 

As if, in all its stores of crime and care, 
Earth held no suffering now for him to bear. 
Yes—all is passionless—the hollow cheek 
Those pale tliin lips shall never wroathe 
with smiles; 

Ev’n now, ’mid joy, unmov’d and sad tltey 
speak 

In spite of all his Linda’s winning wiles. 
Yet can we read, what all the rest denies. 
That he hath feelings of a mortal birth, 


• We may be mistaken in this: Since the above was written, we have seen, in Lady 
Charlotte Campbell Bnry’s “ Journal of the Heart,” a poem by Tom Sheridan, on the 
loss of the Saldanha. Of this composition we cannot appiove. It is no greatmattet in itself, 
and it imitates Tom Campbell’s '• Battle of the Baltic,” m manner and rhythm, as basely 
as Tom Cainpbcli’S said Battle imitates the Danish song “ King Christianof which 
hereafter. 
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In the wild sorrow of those dark brighteyes, 
Bent on that form—^his one dear link to 
earth. 

He loves—and he is loved! then what avail 
The scornful words which seek to brand 
with shame V 

To the young lady who flung her 
fairy self into his arms he reveals his 
history. The passage which de¬ 
scribes the effects of the curse upon 
him is pretty and harmonious. 

“ I stood awhile, stifling ray gasping brcatli, 
Fearfully gazing on that scene of death : 
Then with a shuddering groan of pain I 
shrouded 

My straining eyes, and turn'd, a cower¬ 
ing worm, 

To either side where grhnly death had 
clouded , 

The image of his Maker in man’s form. 
On one low cross a dark and fearful brow. 
On which the dews of death are standing 
now. 

Shows black despair: 

And on the other, though the eye be dim, 
And quivering anguish iu each stiffening 
limb, 

Mercy and hope are there! 

Then rose the wailing sound of w'oman’s 
woe 

Appealing unto Heaven, 

And sinners bow’d their heads, and bent 
them low. 

And howl’d to be forgiven— 

And I glanced raa<lly round—One after one 
They stole away, and I was left alone— 

1— ilic Uijdi/ifig One, in that dim night! 

Oh! words can never tell my soul’s 
affright; 

The sickening, thrilling, dark, and fainting 
fear 

That rose witliin iny breast:—I seem’d to 
hear 

A fhotisand voices round; I could not pray, 
But fled ill solitary sliaine away.” 

He wanders over the w’orld, as 
Mrs. Norton n.akcs him my, in 
ceaseless grief; but as Mrs. Norton 
makes him do, a very Don Juan 
among the girls. He falls in love 
with Kditb> who was 

“ A light and lovely thing, 

Fair as the opening flower of early spring. 
The deep rose cri .ison’d in her laughing 
cheek, 

And her eyc.s seem'd without the tongue 
to speak; 

Those dark blue glorious orbs!—oh! sum¬ 
mer skies 

Were nofliing to the heaven of her eyes. 

And then she had a witching art 
To wile all sadness from the heart; 

Wild as the half-tamed gazelle, 

She bounded over hill and dell, 

Breaking on you when alone 
With her sweet and silvery tone, 


Dancing to her gentle lute 
With her light and fairy foot ( 

Or to our lone meeting-place 
Stealing slow with gentle pace, 

To hide among the feathery fern; 

And, while waiting her return, 

I wander’d up and down for hours— 

She started from amid the flowers, 

Wild, and fresh, and bright as they, 

To wing again her sportive way.” 

Edith dies of grief on finding 
that she has married the Wandering 
Jew—and he goes fighting in the 
cause of Liberty—and on the field of 
battle meets a widow of the name of 
Xarifa, singing sadly over her slain 
husband. 

“ My (■.•jrly and my only love, why silent 
dost thim lie. 

When heavy grit<^ is in my heart, and tear¬ 
drops in mine ej e; 

I call thee, but thou answerest not, all 
lonely though I be; 

Wilt thou not burst the bonds of sleep, and 
rise to comfort me ? 

“ Oh! wake thee—wake thee from tliy 
rest upon the tented field : 

This faithful breast sliall be at once tliy 
pillow and thy shield; 

If thou hast doubted of its truth and con^ 
stanry before, 

Oh! wake thee now, and it will strive to 
love thee even more,” &e, 

A short courtship suffict.c.'^^^ 
to win over a lady whaV>'J> 
much of her only love, and - 

ing constancy. Mrs. Norton p\\.s in¬ 
to more flowing verse, the old song of 
“ Would you court a fair widow of forty 
years,’ &c. 

as follows: 

“ And so it was—our tearful hearts did cling 
And twine together cv’n in sorrowing; 
jind we became as one —her orphan boy 
Lisp’d the word ‘ Father’ as his dark 
eyes gazed, 

Witli their expressive glance of timid joy. 
Into my fact, half pleased and half 
amazed. 

And we did dwell together, calmly fond 
With our own love, and hot a wish bei/ond." 

This lady dies of a broken heart, 
because her husband is in " ceaseless 
woe,” leaving him, however, a son, 
who, in due time, gets married. The 
versification oOhe scene of the bri¬ 
dal day is velppleasant, and shews 
a good command of language. 

“ The hall was bright with many-cdour’d 
lamps; 

The air was peopled with soft happy 
sounds; 

And, careless of the dewy midnight dannps. 
Young feet were twinkling in the moon¬ 
lit grounds; 
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The pur{)le vdnc wds mantliiq; hi the cup. 
And flashing its rich hue upon their 
brows, 

Who bent with eager lips to quaff it up, 
And add their laughter to the loud 
carouse: 

Tlie merry jest—the supersUtious tale— 
The random question, and the tart 
reply. 

Rang on in murmurings confused—till pale 
The moonlight waned, and left the 
dawning sky. 

The light dance ceased—by lips as sweet 
08 thine 

The word of fond farewell was slowly 
said ; 

Many departed—^many sank supine, 

With folded arms beneath each heavy 
head. 

But still, with every lingering tardy guest 
The brimming wine-cup circled as 
before : 

And Still went round tlie oft-repeated jest. 
Which with impatient glance the bride¬ 
groom Imre.— 

There was a traveller, who chanced to be 
Invited with this joyous company; 

And he was telling of the wondrous 
sights— 

The popular sports—the strange and wild 
delights 

Which in far countries he had heard and 
seen; 

And once in Italy, where he had been, 

Ilow in great ruin'd Rome he heard a 
strange 

Wild horrible tale of one who, for a crime 
Too deadly to relate, might never change, 
But live undying to the end of time; 

One wlioliad wandered sadly up and down 
Through every sunny land and peopled 
town, 

With Cain’s dark sign deep branded on 
Ills brow— 

A liaggard thing of guilt, and want, and 
woe!— 

Breathings that seem’d like sobs, so loud 
they came 

And chokingly from out my trembling 
frame, • 

Fill’d up the awful pause which came at 
length, 

As if to give his words more horrid 
strength. 

And every eye turn’d wondcringly and 
wild 

Upon my face, while shudderingly I 
smiled, 

And said, ‘ It is a fearful tale indeed; 

But one that scarce<l||eeds daunt ye, 
since ye are 

From the dark fiend whom Heaven such 
fete decreed. 

And Rome's imperial rums, distant far.’ 
More had I said, nor heeded their reply, 
But that Abdallah met my glance, and 
rose i— 


And on his fece ! fix'd my wandering eye, 
Which glared, and glared, and glared, 
and would not close,” &c. &c. 

The consequence is a quarrel, and 
the son leaves him. We cannot help 
remembering the parting of St. Leon 
and /its son. 

He sets out travelling again, and 
secs many scenes of life, some of 
which are beautifully depicted, and 
at last he comes to Ireland, where 
— — ■ “ In the autumn time 
By the broad Shannon’s banks of beauty 
roaming,” 

he finds an Irish woman drowning 
her female in(pnt to save it from dy¬ 
ing, on which he rescues the child, 
and adopts ft. The consequence 
may be guessed. 

“ That little outcast grew a fairy girl, 

A beautiful, a most beloved one. 

There was a charm in every separate curl 
Whose rings of jet hung glistening in 
the sun. 

Which warm’d her marble brow, Thera 
was a grace 

Peculiar to herself, ev’n from the first; 
Shadows and thoughtfulness you seem’d 
to trace 

Upon that brow, and then a sudden 
burst 

Of sunnine.ss and laughter sparkled out, 
And spread their rays of joyfulness 
about,” &c. &c. 

This, it appears, happened in the 
first year of legal memory. * 

“ When the scared remnant of my wretched 
race 

Gave England’s Richard gifts to let them 
be 

All unmolested in their misery.” 

As she grows up, he recommends 
her a husband : 

“ Answering, there came 
A deep, low, tremulous sob, which thrill’d 
my frame. 

A moment, diat young form shrunk back 
abash’d 

At its own feelings; and all vainly dash’d 
The tear aside, which speedily return’d 
To quench the cheek where fleeting 
bluslics burn’d. 

A moment, while I sought her fears to 
stay, 

The timid girl in silence shrank away— 

A moment, from my grasp her hand with¬ 
drew— 

A moment, hid her features from my 
view— 

Then rising, sank witli tears upon my 
breast. 

Her struggles and her love at once con¬ 
fess'd.” 
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They live together very happily \ 
but it would seem as if the Irish¬ 
woman's fancy had infected him; for 
when he reflerts that Miriam (an odd 
Irish name,) must die a natural death, 
it grieves him so much that h^ mur¬ 
ders her. lie is tried—sentenced to 
be broken on the wheel—escapes by 
favour of a thunder storm—is taken 
again—voted non compos, and clap¬ 
ped in a madhouse, where he is kept 
for a century. 

“ Days, months, and years roll’d on, and I 
had been 

A prisoner a century; iiad seen 
Change after change among my keepers ; 
heard 

The slirieks of new-made captives,” &c. 

How he escapes is not mentioned, 
and at the beginning of the book we 
find him in love with Linda. Her 
he carries ofl’ in the manner of young 
" Lochinvar, who came out of the 
west” from an expecting bridegroom. 
He gets her on board in Spain, we 
believe, and 

“ Graceful as earth’s most gentle daugh¬ 
ters, 

That good ship sails through the gleam¬ 
ing spray— 

Like a beautiful dream on the darken’d 
waters, 

Till she anchors in Killala* bay.” 

Mrs. Norton has a queer note on 
this passage.' 

“ Tills particular anchorage was origi¬ 
nally intended to be of service to my rea¬ 
ders, as a clirunological da'^c, bringing the 
Undying One to a modern seta, the land¬ 
ing of the French in Ireland, in 1798; 
but having, for reasons satisfactory to my¬ 
self, omitted tlie passage, 1 take tliis op¬ 
portunity of mentioning my previous 
views.” 

Hum! itwoulu be the most un¬ 
gallant thing in the world to doubt 
5iis; but if a lady liad not told us so, 
we should have thought Killala was 
introduced for the ” previous view” 
of bringing in a puff upon Erin in ge¬ 
neral, and Moore in particular. 

“ Erin 1—be hush’d, my lyre! Oh! 
thou,” &c. 

Or, with a burst of glorious song, 

Bear our rapt souls in dreams along: 

The songs they sing, the lays they pour, 
Shall bring us back thy genius—Moore! 

Oh! yes—by all diat others feel, 

When from thy lip the low words steal; 

By many an unregarded sigh 
Tile winds have caught in passing by: 


By wild far dreams of light divine. 

That come not, save to souls like thine .* 
By file heart-swelling thou hast wrought: 
By thy deep melody of thought: 

By tear, and song, and ardour won— 

The harp of Erin is tliiue own!” 

Which last rhyme, dear Mrs. 
Norton, is not comme ilfaut. 

After the anchorage sad things 
occur. Isbal (the Wandering Jew) 
runs down tlie vessel containing Lin¬ 
da's brother and betrothed—his own 
vessel catches fire—he rescues the 
lady with difficulty—but she dies im¬ 
mediately after, 

“ And file Undying One is left alone.” 

The verses, as the specimens we 
have quoted wiU shew, are very 
graceful and pretty, and the poem is 
full of fine pass-ages. We must not 
blame a lady, and so handsome a 
lady too, for making Iter Wandering 
Jew a lover. If he be exhibited in a 
higher flight of poetry he must take 
another shape. How could an undy¬ 
ing person continue to love a series of 
perishable beings with an affection 
that draws with it intense suffering 
for their removal He must soon 
have become perfectly indifferent to 
the transitory creatures about him. 
7'he common pictuicwhich represents 
tlic Jew as being deeply religious, 
and abstracted from the ordinary 
cares and avocations of mankind, 
and moaning continually for tlie ex¬ 
tended duration of his life, because 
of the continual temptations to sin, 
which abiding in the body necessarily 
exposes him to, is, after all, far more 
poetical, and capable of being deco¬ 
rated with the sterner graces of song 
than the fine melodious rose-bud sor¬ 
rowings of Mrs. Norton. 

Nevertheless^ we must gently scan 
a lady. Can it be true, however, that 
she ever indulges in any of the moods 
described in one of her notes ? 

“ It would be a source of iiifinite satis¬ 
faction to me, if, by a very feeble descrip¬ 
tion of wlmt was very sUxmgfy felt, 1 could 
impart to my readers one tenth part of the 
dread and horror I experienced on a simi¬ 
lar occasion to th^ne related in the poem. 

It was my niisfonune that night to go to 
rest at variance with some of those.' near 
and dear unto me;’ and, with a humility 
natural to my waking hours, exaggerating 
file effect produced on their minds by my 
conduct, I supposed tlicm all dead of grief. 


Query ?—Is this the proper pronunciation of this classical word. 



Hon, it^i, Kotton*i Vndyirig One." 
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Remorse instant!^ took possession of my 
hitherto callous heart, and, with a passion¬ 
ate invocation on the names of the depart¬ 
ed, I threw myself back on my visionary 
80 & and wept I had not been in that si- 
tuadon many minutes, before I heard those 
familiar voices calling me by name. The tones 
sounded as if from a distance; whereupon, 
uncovering my face, 1 looked towards the 
window, but, to my surprise, the speakers 
were close at my feet, looking just as they 
did before my unnatural conduct caused 
their untimely end. A feeling of being 
hoaxed flashed across my mind, and I was 
tempted to exclaim with the Giaour— 

“ ‘ I knew ’twas false— they could not die!’ 

“ Fearful, however, of offending my 
newly recovered friends, I remained silent, 
and so did they, till their silence, and the 
unalterable composure of their counte¬ 
nances, produced that sick dread which is 
only felt in di earns. There was neither 
grief, gladness, displeasure, nor surprise 
visible on their countenances— they merely 
leaked at me; and gradually, as I gazed, 
the colours of the drapery worn by them, 
(‘ gay attire,’ meet for London after 
Easter,) grew more and more pale and in¬ 
distinct, till the whole, (not even excepting 
their features,) became one deadly white, 
the eyes only retaining a sort of fliint tinge 
of their original hue, at the same time 
that the resemblance of each flgure to its 
living original was perfect; they stood quite 
still, and might have stood there till now; 
but that I woke in the greatest possible 
agony of mind—I might almost add, of 
body, for my heart beat so full and heavily, 

I thought it would have burst—it did not 
however: I met my friends at breakfast, 
convinced that ghosts appear precisely in 
that way, and praying Heaven to preserve 
me from such another night.” 

We pray aincerely that every time 
she transgresses so far as to spoil her 
charming face by being angry with 
any body, she may see as many 
ghosts as ever visited Sam Coleridge, 
or Nicolay, the bool^eller of Berlin. 

The occasional verses at the end of 
the Undying One, are in general 
charming. We cannot say that we 
like Mrs. Norton's/««. Though she 
is of Irish breed, her song beginning 
“ Wiraathru then my heaut^ul jeuel" 
U not the potato. As her forte is the 
melancholy, (we should be sorry to 
think that she is so ^unhappy as she 
paints herself,) we conclude with the 
following. Reader, if you have any 
taste, you will agree with us, that 
there is much which is beautiful and 
touching in 

“ THE CARELESS WORD. 

“ A word is ringing thro’ my brain. 

It was not meant to give me pain ; 


It had ho tone to bid It stay, 

When other tilings had past away; 

It had no meaning more than all 
Which in an idle hour Ikll: 

. It was when Jlret the sound I heard 
A lig^y uttered, careless word. 

“ That word—oh! itdoth haunt me now. 
In scenes of joy, in scenes of woe; 

By night, by day, in sun or shade. 

With the half smile that gently played 
Reproachfully, and gave the sound 
Eternal power thro’ life to wound. 

There is no voice 1 ever heard, 

So deeply fix’d as that one word. 

“ When in the laughing crowd some tone. 
Like those whose joyous sound is gone. 
Strikes on my^ear, I shrink—^for then 
The careless word comes back again. 

When nil alone I sit and gaze 
Upon die cheerful home-fire blaze, 

Lo 1 freshly as when first ’twas beard, 
Returns that lightly utteTed word. 

" When dreams bring back the days of 
old, 

With all that wishes could not hold ; 

And from my feverish couch I start 
To press a shadow to my heart— 

Amid its beating echoes, clear 
That little word 1 seem to hear; 

In vain I say, while it is heard. 

Why weep 'I —’twas but a foolish word. 

“ It comes—and with it come the tears. 
The hopes, the joys of former years; 
Forgotten smiles, forgotten looks, 

Tliick as dead leaves on autumn brooks. 

And all as joyless, though they were 
The brightest tilings life’s spring could ^ 
share. 

Oh ! would to God I ne’er had heard 
That lightly uttered, careless word ! 

“ It was the first, the only one 
Of those which lips for ever gone 
Breathed in their love—which had for me 
Rebuke of harshness at my glee: 

And if those lips were here to say, 

‘ Beloved, let it pass away,’ 

Ah! then, perchance—but I have heard 
The last dear tone—the careless word i 

“ Oh! ye who, meeting, sigh to part. 
Whose words are treasures to some heart. 
Deal gently, ere the dark days come. 

When earth hath but for one a home; 

Lest, musing o’er tiie past, like me. 

They feel their hearts wrung bitterly. 

And, heeding not what else they heard. 

Dwell weeping ou a careless word.” 

Farewell, Caroline Elizabeth Sarah 
Norton! and we hope soon to see 
you again. 

We rather think we shall give her 
a place in our Gallery of Portraits. 
How would she like to he drawn? 
All our ladies (and we have at least 
a dozen) are to have carte blanche in 
that particular. 
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It must excite melancholy feelings in 
the friends of a great man, or, what 
may, more probably, be calM the 
remains of a great man;—^to s * him 
gradually decline in public estima¬ 
tion, and pertinaciously persist in 
an inglorious course, till he becomes, 
without being conscious of it, the 
object of general scorn. When we 
read of the famous Duke of Ormond, 
in his old age, threading the mazes 
of the dissolute court of Charles II., 
heedless of the studied insu|t& of' his 
sovereign, the jaeekefy ofthe minion, 
and th^.fe^v(f jest of the courtesan, 

_ ,W')iardIy know whether most to ad¬ 
mire the invincible fidelity of his at¬ 
tachment, or detest the slavish ser¬ 
vility of his character. An uncon¬ 
sciousness of self-debasement is the 
infirmity of dotage, which, if it fail 
to excite our disgust, is owing to 
some early redeeming qualities, some 
vestige of laurels not yet withered, 
or some deeds of valour, or public 
services not yet forgotten. To sec a 
Lord High Chancellor of England 
reduced to a state of pauperism, and, 
with one leg in the grave, braving 
obloquy by marrying a washerwo¬ 
man, is a humiliating sight; but to 
see the hfro t>f a hundred battles, the 
> supcranifliatcd object of a nation’s 
idolatry, encountering odium, in the 
vain hope of surmounting insur¬ 
mountable difilculties, adjudicating 
on measures which he docs not 
understand, and flattering himself 
that he is serving his country when 
he is inflicting upon it serious and 
unpardonable injuries, flattering him¬ 
self that he is acquiring fresh fame 
when he is invoking the hate and 
the derision of a whole nation— 
such a sight is as painful as it is 
pitiful. An able and experienced ge¬ 
neral, may, in an evil hour, be se¬ 
duced from his vigilance; and by 
neglect, or a fab e step, may sully his 
well-earned honours, and be co a- 
pelled to bury in seclusion the hopes 
of a long and perilous life. Such a 
man we pity. A popular minister 
may, by some act of folly and in¬ 
justice become the martyr of his good 
intentions. We naturally pity such 
a minister. A minister may be the 
victim of ignorance or popular fren¬ 
zy; or he may be the tool, and, con¬ 


sequently the victim of a single ty¬ 
rant. We partly pity and partly 
despise such a man. A minister, 
actuated by selfish views and insa¬ 
tiate ambition, or by a disregard of 
public opinion and established prin¬ 
ciples, and a callous indifl'erence as 
to the consequences of his measures, 
may compromise the interests of his 
sovereign, inflict dreadful calamities 
on a people, and involve his country 
ill civil war; such a minister we na¬ 
turally despise, and in his overthrow 
or his disgrace, or a still more moni¬ 
tory consummation, we rejoice. 

Such spectacles, however calcu¬ 
lated to excite our pity, our ridicule, 
our disgust, or our resentment, are, 
even in these days, by no means 
uncommon. It seems to be the will 
of providence that kings as well as 
ministers should despise all the les¬ 
sons of experience; and this feel¬ 
ing, perhaps, has its origin in a sa¬ 
lutary infatuation. We ought never 
to forget that we owe Magna Charta 
to the bigotry, insolence, and rapaci¬ 
ty of king John. M. de Polignac has 
conferred inestimable blessings on 
France; and, perhaps, the Duke of 
Wellington and Sir James Scarlett, 
actuated by a noble ambition, and 
the purest patriotism, are desirous 
to do as much for England. 

At any rate we beg leave, with 
great deference and much compas¬ 
sion, to address the above remarks 
to these distinguished individuals 
and the rest of his Majesty's ser¬ 
vants—to the Duke and his friend, 
to Sir Robert of Tamworth, Mr. 
George Dawson, not of Derry, nor 
of Dublin, but ef Harwich, the three 
junior Peels, of nowhere, and all 
the rejected subalterns whom the 
present election has cast forth to 
sink in the waters of oblivion, or 
float upon the foul surface of the 
Dead Sea—we mean the sea of cor¬ 
ruption. They may apply them, 
each to himself as they may be 
found pertinent. It is quite possiffle 
that the recent occurrences here and 
elsewhere may have rendered them less 
applicable, seeing that they are likely 
to be deprived of the power of render¬ 
ing themselves as obnoxious as they 
had pre-concerted. 

Whatever may have been their 
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intentions, it is now in-etty clear that 
they will be denied the pleasure and 
the honour of carrying them into 
effect. The nation, we strongly as¬ 
pect, is doomed to lose the benefit of 
their services and we presume upon 
their modesty in believing that they 
will retire into obscurity without 
claiming, at the hands of the people, 
their just reward. 

The result of the election is«a 
most signal effort of just vengeance 
upon the ministry. At no period, in 
the history of this country, has the 
authoritative voice of Downing Street 
been less regarded. The government 
stands utterly helpless and forsaken 
—deserted like a sinking transport 
by all on board, except the convicts 
in chains. No candidate on any 
hustings in Great Britain or Ireland, 
with the illustrious exceptions of the 
Laird of Macleod, JM r. George Daw¬ 
son, and a corporation hack of the 
rottm and degraded borough of Ed¬ 
inburgh, has had the temerity or the 
bad taste openly to profess himself 
a supporter of the Wellington admi¬ 
nistration. Wherever a candidate has 
been so much as suspected of such 
adherence or such folly, he has in¬ 
variably been rejected. A situation 
in the royal household has, in more 
than one instance, been considered 
an insuperable obstacle to a success¬ 
ful canvass, and the situation has 
accordingly been vacated in order to 
remove the objection. Any thing 
like this extent of degradation never 
was before heaped upon or endured 
by any ministry. Every popular 
candidate has been compelled, of 
course from a sense of self-interest, 
to preface his pretensions with an 
unqualified disclaimer of any con¬ 
nexion, near or mqre remote, pro¬ 
visional or accidental, under any 
chances or circumstances, with the 
Duke, his colleagues, or his minions. 
Even in Yorkshire, where, it might 
be sap[K>3ed, a little jockeyship would 
have averted the difficulty, it had to 
be all plain sailing, Mr. Brougham 
was compelled to throw the Lynd- 
Viirst rolls overboard before tlie first 
start. His panegyric upon the 
Duke for carrying the “ healing 
measure," was like that of a pro¬ 
fessor of Smithfield, who cuts and 
slashes, and flays andumaqgles the 
devoted animal which he praises and 
sells. He soon saw how the cur¬ 


rent ran, and, like a genuine Whig, 
and the most sagacious of his order, 
he went with it. On the hustings 
of York he pronounced the adminis¬ 
tration of the Duke to be the most 
ignorant and incapable of any minis¬ 
try ufion record—a set of small de¬ 
baters without tact or judgment— 
empty, wavering, and crawling—de¬ 
riving their power from the divisions, 
and their votes from the crumbs and 
offal of various chaotic and undis¬ 
ciplined factions. And Mr. Broug¬ 
ham did not volunteer this opinion 
unadvisedly. The representation of 
Yorkshire was at stake, and he felt 
convinced t];at the only avenue to 
the suflrages of the freeholders was 
his declared Opposition to the minis¬ 
try, and a solemn pledge .that, as 
their representative, he would, at all 
hazards, use every exertion to drive 
them from place and power. 

But the test in Yorkshire, namely, 
avowed hostility to the Wellington 
administration, is only an incidental 
item in a long account. Every where 
the same feeling and the same sen¬ 
timents have prevailed Mr. George 
Dawson’s conduct, and his connexion 
with the Peel family and the minis¬ 
try, lost him Derry, where he durst 
not so much as present himself, and 
rendered his attempt upon Dublin 
utterly hopeless. Mr.« John Wilson 
Croker, backed by all thi influence, 
of the Government, was beaten by 
Mr. Sergeant Lclroy in the Univer¬ 
sity of Dublin. ITiere is in this 
defeat all the gratifying indications 
of a just and laudable retaliation. 
The Government, in the heyday of 
their passion for liberalism, had in¬ 
flicted a mean and undeserved insult 
upon Mr. Lefroyv His protestant 
and constitutional predilections were 
deemed incompatible with the new 
born ideas of a pure administration 
of justice. They consequently placed 
a more pliable advocate and a less 
inveterate hater of servility over his 
head, thereby compelling him to re¬ 
sign his situation. Such flagrant 
acts of invidious malevolence and 
studied insult, must, sooner or later, 
in a country like this, carry their 
own punishment. The learned ser¬ 
geant has consequently taken ample 
vengeancey He has defeated the 
ministerial candidate, the huxter and 
jobber of the Admiralty, the creature 
whpm the ministers love for his very 
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meanoeM; and he, Mr. Lefroy, has 
not only defeated him, and wrong 
Trinity College from the fangs of 
Peel and the apostates, but sent a 
near relation to inflict the same 
punishment, in an Irish county, 
on another retainer of the Govern¬ 
ment. 

For the same reasons, their sup¬ 
port of tlie Duke of Wellington, and 
their dependence upon his ministry 
—Mr. Calvert has been ousted in 
Southwark—^Twiss has been driven 
from Wootton Bassett—Wilde from 
Newark—Hardinge from Durham— 
Bramston and Wellesley from Essex 
—Marshall from Yoijkshire—Lord. 
Caermarthen frora.j|4elgtMMhi^Well3 
from ^j^tflae-i.pagt‘t from Car- 
»-J^flfff01^^^Brecknock from Bath— 
Lushington and Baring from Can¬ 
terbury—Heathcote from Coventry— 
Wodehouse from Norfolk—Kekewich 
from Exeter—Dundas from Roches¬ 
ter—Ashley from Woodstock—Lock¬ 
hart from Oxford—Manners from 
Cambridge—^Torrens from Pontefract 
—Lethbridge from Somerset—Gooch 
from Suffolk—Sykes from Hull— 
Liddell from Northumberland—and 
Jolliffe from Surrey. These are but 
a few of the changes which have 
taken place in consequence of tlie 
several aspirants being either sup¬ 
porters or creatures of tire Govern- 
^ meat. Bfut the changes are of lesser 
moment when weighed against the 
strong feeling which has been aroused 
every where, in hontility to the Dic¬ 
tator. No man can now shut his 
eyes to the fact, that the sentiments 
of the electorate body are in opposi¬ 
tion to the administration. No man 
can have the audacity to say, that 
the nation is divided in opinion, or 
that " out of doors" there is even 
the semblance of a ministeihil party. 
Be the member Whig or Tory, liberal 
or radical, churchman or dissenter, 
the representative of a county or of 
a close borough, he must admit that 
Ids constituents, be they few or 
many, agriculturists or manufat'.u- 
rers, have rio confidence in the pre¬ 
sent cabinet. The Duke is universally 
distrusted; his colleagues and his 
subalterns are despised. He rules 
alone by the flat of the King. His 
Grace is the centre of power in a 
country where he has scarcely a friend 


or an admirer, not a trooper who 
loves him, not a swine-herd to cheer 
him, not an old woman, or a parson, 
or«a bag-man, or a beggar to cry 
*' God bless him!" 

But if his Grace, the Premier, he 
fallen thus low, he has the consola¬ 
tion of knowing that Sir Robert Peel, 
the man who has made "such sacri¬ 
fices," has sunk still lower. " In 
tlte lowest depth, a lower still”— 
and there is Peel, far, far down, but 
sinking, sinking, sinking—almost out 
of sight, but nevertheless doomed to 
continue sinking immeasurably, even 
when invisible. Ihe conduct which 
Sir Robert has pursued since he 
tacked his fortune to the "healing 
measure,’* has been mean, pitiful, 
and unfortunate- -and deservedly un¬ 
fortunate. The pride which Oxford 
encouraged, was soured down into 
spiteful malice in Jewsbury.** Ran¬ 
cour and low intrigue, and official 
insolence have marked the man ever 
since he ceased to represent a moiety 
of all the gentlemen of England, and 
appeared in the shoes and gabardine 
of Sir Manasseth. His first attack 
was on the Duke of Newcastle. The 
interest of that high-spirited'noble¬ 
man had for many years placed a 
seat in the House at the disposal of 
the Protestant champion. It was a 
mark of friendship, confidence, and 
respect for his principles. When he 
renounced those principles, and vio¬ 
lated his pledge, the noble Duke de¬ 
manded a surrender of the political 
patent, and consequently one of the 
Baronet's supporters was displaced. 
This was an act of justice which was 
not to be forgiven. Mr. Sergeant 
Wilde was despatched to Newark to 
take vengeance—to disturb the se¬ 
curity of the borough—^to menace 
the Duke’s tenants, and intimidate 
those whom he could not corrupt. 
The result is known to all our 
readers. The attorney of poor Grif¬ 
fith Jenkins had no chance in a 
place where his fame had gone be¬ 
fore him. They flattered the lawyer 
into an expenditure of about tw| 
hundred briefs, and then laughed R 
him, and at length pelted him out of 
the town—his respectable agent, Mr. 
Clearies Pearson, being first in the 
retreat. 

But the Home Secretary was not 


* The new name for Westbury. 



ccHstexitt with GQO defeGI where he 
had so maay enemies. Mr. Charles 
Grant was his nest object, lliis 
gentleman sat in the last Parliamint 
for Inverness-shire. He had voted 
with Huskisson against the ministry, 
and had lectured that poor aumph 
Goulbam upon his incapacity. This 
was not to be endured. No man 
above the rank of Otway Cave can 
forgive being called a fool. Repri¬ 
sals, therefore, had to be made upon 
the Grants, and the horns of Lord 
Ellenborough and the ministry were 
sounded among the glens of Inver¬ 
ness, in favour of the Laird of Ma- 
cleoi the Downing-street candidate. 
This person announced himself in his 
addresses as the supporter of the 
Wellington administration. He cal¬ 
culated upon the vtissalage of his 
Highland voters, by proclaiming him¬ 
self to be a hireling. The army peo¬ 
ple, the stamp distributors, the tax- 
collectors, the gaugers of whiskey 
barrels, the hunters of small stills, 
the post-office sweepers, and all that 
class living on the taxes, placed them¬ 
selves under his banners. 

But the Grants were not to be 
discomfited by the Peels without 
making the weaver pay the piper. 
Mr. Robert Grant, the brother of 
Charles, marched southwards, and 
offered battle to Mr. Jonathan Peel, 
in the good city of Norwich. It was 
not declined, there being money in 
the purse, if not courage elsewhere. 
The contest raged two or three days, 
and Brother Jonathan was com¬ 
pletely routed. He had on a former 
occasion been returned for Norwich, 
on the strength of his protestant and 
family attachments; but his con¬ 
nexion with the minister proved his 
ruin. Norwich rejected him, and 
returned Mr. Robert Grant. 

In Tamworth the right honourable 
Baronet experienced nearly a similar 
reverse. This borough was consi¬ 
dered his own. The late Sir Robert 
was beloved by every inhabitant, and 
while he lived, his word was law. 
;^suming upon this, the Secretary 
tad his brother condescended to offer 
themselves to the electors, in opposi¬ 
tion to Lord Charles Townshend. 
They were confident of success. The 
first Sir Robert Peel was dead, it is 
true, but the second, Oxford bred, 
and his brother, were conceived to 
reign in his place, and in the affec¬ 


tions of the burgesses. 
result somewhat damped these ex. 
pectations. Lord Charles was at 
once placed at the head of the poll, 
and Mr. Yates Peel was glad to re¬ 
sign, in order to secure the second 
seat for his brother, the heir of his 
father, and a minister of the crown. 
It is said that, had any other candi¬ 
date appeared, neither of the Peels 
would have been elected! 

So much for two of the family— 
and now for a third. Mr. Lawrence 
Peel having sounded several boroughs 
after being obliged to retire from 
Cockermouth, resolved to try his fate 
in Newcastle mnder-Lync. Mr. Wil- 
raot Horton sat'for this borough in 
the liist Parlmment, but exceptions 
were taken to him on account of his 
vote on the Catholic question. Mr. 
Lawrence Peel, however, trusting to 
his own high merits and government 
patronage, determined to abide the 
issue. He was beaten, and we have 
not heard of him since. 

This treatment is enough to make 
any minister fervently wish himself 
five hundred fathoms down the crater 
of Vesuvius. The Baronet nearly 
beaten, brother Yates beaten, bro¬ 
ther Jonathan beaten, brother Law¬ 
rence beaten, brother Dawson beaten, 
brother Eden beaten, God-a-racrcy! 
this is enough to drive ttie aristocra¬ 
cy of the Peels into open febellion! 

But let us now consider what head 
the Duke of Wellington can make 
against so much fatality. On some 
important questions in the last Par¬ 
liament, he was left often in a paltry 
majority of from thirteen to twenty- 
seven ; but in this Parliament there 
are sixty new men avowedly opposed 
to him, and sixty'Vnore boimd by a 
pledge to their constituents to offer 
the most unreserved and decided op¬ 
position. 

What is the Field Marshal to do ? 
A reduction of ten millions of taxes 
would not conciliate the new mem¬ 
bers. He cannot withdraw a single 
soldier from Ireland. O'Connell 
reigns in Waterford; another brace 
of agitators in Clare; O'Connor Don 
in some other ebunty; Wyse in a 
fourth; Browne in a fifth; and so 
on. There will be about twenty 
Catholics in the next House of Com¬ 
mons, and they, we venture to affirm, 
will Airnish excellent reasons for 
keeping thirty-five thousand men in 
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Ireland. Poor laws for that country 
he cannot enforce, now that he has 
not a single Protestant landlord to 
support him. The whole of Goul- 
bum's measures must fall to the 
ground. The nation demands re¬ 
trenchment, and yet he has not a 
clerk of fifty pounds a year, or a sin¬ 
gle farthing of surplus revenue to 
spare. Before the month of January 
half of the manufacturing labourers 
will be subsisting on the poor rates, 
or enjoying the luxuries of the soup- 
kitchen. The great mass of agricul¬ 
tural labourers arc already paupers. 
The colonics are in a state of inde¬ 
scribable alarm, and, a numerous 
party of sectarians devote tliem to 
ruin. Hie people defiiand the ex¬ 
tinction of the rotten boroughs; and 
yet his Grace has scarcely a support¬ 
er who is returned by an open one. 
lie has made common cause with the 
East India Company, and yet the 
mercantile interest, now the mighti¬ 
est in England, demand the repeal of 
their monopoly, and proscribe their 
patronage and their profits. The 
multitude clamour for a free trade in 
corn; and at this moment four-fifths 
of all the farmers, and a considerable 
jmrtion of the landowners, are iri a 
state of insolvency. The country 
bankers are pressing hard upon the 
Bank of England, and this potent 
monopoly must, of course, be abro¬ 
gated. in Cornwall and in Kent—in 
Suffolk and in Cumberland—in Bris¬ 
tol and in Hull—I ti the centre and at 
the extremities of the kingdom, there 
is a loud cry for a change of mea¬ 
sures and of men—for relief from 
oppressive burl hens, severe laws, 
grinding exactions, and the domicili¬ 
ary visits of the informer and the 
functionaries of the revenue. The 
shipowner is dissatisfied, and so is 
the wool-grower, the miner of iron 
and tin, the silk weaver, the glover, 
the distiller, even the vender of 
newspapers, and every payer of tithes 
and* poor rates. A want of confi¬ 
dence universal.y prevails—all classes 
are dissatisfied—and redress they 
will have in some shape or other, no 
matter who is minister. How the 
Duke of Wellington can meet Par- 
limeut with these difficulties staring 
himin the face, wcare at a loss to con¬ 
jecture. His situation is truly pitiful, 
if it be possible for any man to feel 
pity for such a minister. The situa¬ 


tion of his friend and protdgi. Mon¬ 
sieur de Polignac, is not much less en¬ 
viable than his. Old age and the 
scenes of a battle-field may render 
him callous to ordinary excitements. 
But the day of reckoning and Strath- 
fieldsay are in the gloomy distance. 
Every thing seems to frown upon 
him—the inward monitor perhaps 
beats hard—all men suspect him. 
His former glories, and his later fol¬ 
lies, must jar hideously amid the re¬ 
miniscences of the lone hour, and 
fame in tears plead eloquently for the 
inheritance she gave, and which he 
has squandered. 

But this leads us to his foreign po- 
li..)-, and the present situation of 
Europe. We assume it to be ad¬ 
mitted that I 'liince cannot long flou¬ 
rish in a renovated state of freedom, 
without England participating in an 
equal share of the blessings of an 
improveds 3 ’stcm. When the "heal¬ 
ing measure” was pressed upon Eng¬ 
land, one of the principal arguments 
adduced in its support was the ccjual 
privileges enjoyed by tlic adherents 
of the Koinish and leforincd churches. 
This sacrifice to liberality and con¬ 
ciliation was forced upon Louis and 
the French by foreign bayonets. But 
now the case is altered. I’he French 
repudiate the establislied cliurch, and 
leave it to its o^ n re.soiuces, and the 
eleemosjmary benefactions of its mem¬ 
bers. The clergy may have their 
dignitaries, their synods, their de¬ 
grees, their rules of discipline, their 
Easter offerings, and their other fees ; 
but, as to the land, or the public re¬ 
venue, the.se are sacred things, into 
which it is voted profane for their 
fingers to dip. Now, we put the 
question, not invidiously, but fairly 
and dispassionately, can France long, 
remain without a taxed church, and 
Jilnglond submit to one ? We put 
this question to the reverend Liberals 
of Devonshire, who, in some of their 
boroughs, returned auti-protestant 
candidates, but who, nevertheless, 
voted petitions against emancipation, 
and allowed Mr. Bastard to be de¬ 
feated in Exeter. We also put the 
question to the reverend electors of 
Armagh, and their moat reverend 
master, who have returned Goulburn. 
England has heretofore been in ad¬ 
vance of France with respect to free 
institutions; any thraldom or restraint 
was cheerfully submitted to, provided 



it did not place us in the rear of French 
advancement. But, as Lord Byron 
sings, “ a change has come over the 
spirit of our dream." France now 
precedes us; her tax-fed ecclesiastics 
are thrown upon providence; her 
press is free; her elections are pure; 
the voice of the people is heard; the 
despot is hurled from his throne; his 
servile ministers and intriguingpriests 
are either in dungeons or in exile; 
and a brave nation is resolved to vin¬ 
dicate and consolidate its liberties, 
unawed by foreign courts or foreign 
bayonets. 

In these circumstances, is it pro¬ 
bable that we, the people of England, 
will look on unconcerned, and see 
France place herself at the head of 
the free states of Europe ? Is she to 
have a free Parliament, chosen by 
the [)copIe, and we a corrupt one, 
elected by pensioners, needy peers, 
title-hunters, Jew-brokcjs, drunken 
publicans, and jobbing-corporations, 
wh# are self-elected ? Is she to have 
a Chamber of Deputies composed of 
the most enlightened, learned, and 
eminent publicists of France, while 
we continue to have a House of 
Commons filled with adventurers, 
the beggarly sons of corrupt Lords, 
hacks, who deal in army and navy 
appointments, and advance the dirty 
jobs of small corporations and maud¬ 
lin bailies, governors of castles, 
which are gunlcss, and could be 
taken by a company of tailors, the 
buyers and sellers of stolen goods, 
broken down spendthrifts, who seek 
protection in the House from their 
creditors, joint-stock speculators, the 
swindlers of South America, the re¬ 
presentatives of commercial monopo¬ 
lies and secret societies ? No, no. 
France being regenerated, England 
must be reformed. Free institutions 
arc contagious; and if the press be 
unshackled in Paris, it must be re¬ 
leased of its Scai'lett bandages and 
Wellington irons in London. If the 
people be supreme there, they must 
be equally powerful here. Our rot¬ 
ten system must be abolished.—Our 
Sarums and Westburys, our Maitons, 
Totnesses, Armaghs, and St. Ives— 
all such places must be disfranchised, 
or the franchise considerably ex¬ 
tended. There must be no place 
with less than five hundred resident 
voters, not pot-wolloppers, but re¬ 
spectable householders, who are not 


lodging letters, the payers of taxes 
and poor-rates, which should return 
members. The whole of the repre¬ 
sentation of Scotland must be re¬ 
formed. Edinburgh should have the 
right of returning two citizens. Leeds 
and Manchester, Birmingham, Shef¬ 
field, and Glasgow, should have the 
same suffrage. 

These are questions which will in¬ 
dubitably be pressed on the Duke of 
Wellington, if he be at the head of 
the government when the new Par¬ 
liament meets. And how is he to 
answer them—how treat them—how 
delay them—how elude them—^ho’Jv 
reject the piayer they imply? His 
rotten borough forec, his political 
suns culottes from Cornwall, Devon¬ 
shire, the (hnque Ports, and various 
other ministerial sinks, (and this is 
his chii f resource,) are utterly con¬ 
temptible. Mr. Horace Twiss may 
be placed at the head of this brigade, 
but who the devil will march through 
Coventry with them? Of county 
members he has not twenty to sup¬ 
port him. The respectable Whigs 
are opposed to him to a man; and 
as to the low Whigs, some of whom 
would vote for him rather than eat 
their mutton cold, still the majority 
of them ilare not. Many of them 
are already pledged against him, and 
if they violate this pledge they know 
their fate. As to the Liberals, the 
election has somewhat thinned their 
numbers, and the temper of the 
country is obviously' hostile to their 
quackeries. The Church party is far 
from being strong; it has been 
beaten in the person of Mr. Bastard, 
in Devon, one of its principal strong¬ 
holds; but, be it strong or be it 
weak, it is avowedly opposed to his 
highness. He destroyed the party 
by his " healing measure;" he there¬ 
by lost his right arm, and a soldier 
knows what a loss that is. 

'ITiese arc obstacles which it will 
require'more coolness, more address, 
more art, and more generalsMp to 
overcome, than was evinced at Wa¬ 
terloo. But his most assailable point, 
and that which is likely to prove 
fatal to his ministry, is his foreign 
policy, intimately connected as that 
is with his tripartite league against 
the press. It has been the misfor¬ 
tune of his Grace, in his political 
career, to be more dangerous in his 
friendships than in his enmities. His 
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attaclunent to Sir Robert Peel has 
proved the min of that unhappy gen¬ 
tleman. His generous partiality for 
M. de Polignac has driven him from 
his country as an outlaw. His affec¬ 
tion for the old Bourbons has cost 
them a throne. His patronage of 
poor Lord Ellenborough has made 
that buffoon the object of universal 
ridicule. His regard for the pro¬ 
fessional services of Sir James Scar¬ 
lett has rendered him the most un¬ 
popular and detested public man in 
England. The support he has pur¬ 
chased from the 'nmes newspaper, 
has deeply injured that respectable 
journal; and it would not surprise 
us, if his favourable jnd marked at¬ 
tentions to certain Directors, should 
cause a run upon the Bank. Of one 
thing, however, we are satisfied— 
ten votes given to his Grace by a 
certain honourable body, will preci¬ 
pitate the ruin of the East India 
Company. 

It is, perhaps, true, that from the 
greater number of these victims, his 
Grace might disentangle himself. 
There is, however, one who will 
cling to him with a fidelity stronger 
than the fear of the guillotine—we 
mean the fugitive and ex-minister of 
France. It is impossible to unloose 
the tie which binds these faithful 
friends together. ITiere are piivate 
treaties,*and gilt-edged letters, and 
solemn promises, and unforgotten 
admonitions, wliich form an indis¬ 
soluble cement between them. There 
must be no attempt to shake M. 
de Polignac from the Duke’s embraces. 
The victim is the confidant, and con¬ 
sequently the master here. He must 
be protected, crowned with roses, 
loaded with civifities, and probably 
pensioned—or, like lago— 

“ He'll set down the pegs that make thfs 
inu-iic, 

As honest as he is." 

If'* is asserted that the Dujte ''f 
Wellington was not the adviser of, 
was not the correspondent of, was 
not even on good terms with M. 
Polignac and his ministry. Good 
Heaven ! Can the people who make 
these averments believe what fhey 
state ? It is notorious, and was, till 
recently, openly avowed, that the 
reverse of this is the fact. He had 
as much influence in the appoint¬ 


ment of M. de Polignac, as he had in 
the nomination of Prince Leopold. 
The overthrow of the ministiy of 
M. Martignac, which brought in that 
of Polignac, was a matter of boast 
with his diplomatists, and was con¬ 
sidered to be his "second grand mas¬ 
ter stroke”—^the " healing measure” 
being his first. The former French 
ministry was opposed to his Grace's 
contemplated settlement of the Greek 
question. That removed, he con¬ 
ceived the field to be cleared, and 
every obstacle brushed away. He 
had a minister of his own choice in 
the Rue Rivoli, and a candidate to 
his wishes at Claremont. The suc¬ 
cess of his policy solely depended on 
the continuance ..f M, de Polignac in 
office; and even if there were no 
proofs of a more satisfactory nature, 
his connexion with that ministry, 
and his strenuous support of it, are 
established by induction. When the 
chamber of deputies refused to nlace 
confidence in the new ministrj^ no 
man was sooner apprised of their 
conduct than the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton—no man was more interested in 
their proceedings—^no man had a 
deeper stake at hazard; for the suc¬ 
cess of his plans entirely depended 
upon the tenacity and ascendancy of 
Polignac. Had he, then, been driven 
from office, or had he surrendered his 
portcfeuille, the policy of the Duke 
would have been defeated. It was 
clearly the interest of the English 
premier to sustain the unfortunate 
French minister; and in supporting 
him, can there be a doubt in the 
mind of any reasonable man, that 
the measures concocted for this pur¬ 
pose were not submitted to his 
Grace ? The dissolution of the cham¬ 
bers, and a nefiv election were ma¬ 
noeuvres employed to gain time. The 
attack on the press, and the mortal 
blow at the charter, were deliberate¬ 
ly preconcerted. The Quarterly Re¬ 
view, the Duke’s organ, was instruct¬ 
ed to recommend and prepare the 
way for the intended despotic and 
coercive measures. M.de Polignac fol¬ 
lowed up, and only carried a degree 
further, those unpopular measures 
which the Duke of Wellington had- 
commenced, and which the king of 
the Netherlands had imitated. It is 
impossible to account for the unity 
of their designs, and these simul¬ 
taneous proceedings against the press, 
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in Englanil, the.NetberUnds, and in 
France^ on any other ground than a 
preconceived, collusive, and organized 
plan of action. It is so manifest, 
and so self-evident, that we do not 
envy that man's intellect who con, 
for a moment, entertain an opposite 
opinion. 

The French are too shrewd a peo¬ 
ple not to perceive the connexion, or 
not to fcelhcutcly, and resent accord¬ 
ingly, this shameful coalition formed 
against their liberty. Their resent¬ 
ment is for the present suppressed, 
and the heart burning is smothered ; 
but we much mistake their character 
if ^vents do not shortly prove that 
they arc unable to forgive it. 

Jn what a dilemma, then, has the 
Duke of Wellington invohed his 
country! In w hat a fearful position 
has he placed his sovereign! We defy 
him to extricate himself from the 
meshes of his own intricate web. He 
has so involved himself with the crook¬ 
ed-policy of his foreign allies and his 
minions, that he has made himself a 
dangerous minister of a free country. 
It must be tlie desire of our excellent 
sovereign, and we are sure it is the 
interest of his subjects, to exult in 
the blaze of light and freedom which 
has burst upon France. It is the 
harbinger of a brighter day—the 
dawn of spring upon a polar waste— 
the heath-fire that consumes all that 
is pestilential and sterile, and whose 
ashes impregnate the soil of bigoti y 
and superstition with the germs of 
knowledge and good government. 

But between our desires and this 
consummation, the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton stands like one of Tasso’s guar¬ 
dian demons. There can be no 
wholesome community of feeling be¬ 
tween this and the new government 
of France, while he is premier. 
Even if sincere, his amicable profes¬ 
sions would be suspected. As he is 
feared at home, he is distrusted 
abroad; and however well disposed, 
or desirous to remain neutral, his 
good wishes will mar his good in¬ 
tentions. Whatever he may do, he 
will not receive credit for his forbear¬ 
ance. His name will defeat every 
approach to conciliation, and he will 
be deemed an enemy, even though 
•bound by the pledges of friend¬ 
ship. 

lliese are a few of the difficulties 
which environ the Duke of Welling¬ 


ton in his foreign policy, from his 
Bourbon alliance, and his connexion 
with M. Polignac, and which ren¬ 
der his policy and his predilections 
equally dangerous to the peace of 
England. We nevertheless cherish 
the hope that his Grace will avert 
these disagreeable embarrassments 
by a well-timed resignation. But 
before we conclude this summary of 
"the misfortunes, and this analysis of 
the incorapetency of the Wellington 
administration, we are anxious to 
relieve the gloom of these specula¬ 
tions, and this dry narrative of facts, 
by throwing a little sun-light upon 
some of the inpidents of an election 
so disastrous to the hopes f)f so im¬ 
perious a iiiiifistcr. We shall, in 
mercy, both to tiie premier and ou" 
readers, restrict ourselves to tliree 
cases,— 

1st, Tire election of Devonshire, 

2d, 'Fhe election of Cambridgeshire, 
3d, The election of Edinburgh. 

Some regret has been expressed by 
many of our Tory friends, and the 
“ country party,” at the discomfiture 
of Mr. Bastard by Lord Elirington 
and Sir Thomas Acland. On what 
grounds, pray ? Arc they awaie of 
the causes ? We fear they are not, 
and shall therefore enlighten them. 

The contest in Devonshire haa 
been considered a trial of Itstrengtli 
between the church and the levelling 
party; and to a certain extent it 
was so ; while its result may be con¬ 
sidered a triumph gained by the ene¬ 
mies of the protestaiit establishment, 
and by the tithe abolitionists, over 
the clergy and lay impropriators of 
Devonshire. 

But why ? Not that the freeholders 
of Devonshire are inimical to these 
institutions, or the cost of support¬ 
ing them, but simply because they 
had ceased to repose confidence in 
the sincerity and independence of 
Mr. Bastard. In the last i'arliament, 
this gentleman, to preserve his con¬ 
sistency, had voted against the 
" healing measure,” and generally 
against the ministry. But the j)eo- 
ple look to motives as well as to 
acts. Ihe fear of losing the county 
jus# kept his head above water, and 
the cunent carried him with the 
country party and the conservative 
Tories. But it was remarked;, with 
some alarm, that his brother, the 
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member for Dartmouth, and aff his 
immediate friends, 8ui){x>rted the Go¬ 
vernment. Dartmouth is a rotten 
borough, held in chains by Mr. 
Holdsworth, who is occasionally its 
mayor, and occasionally one of its 
representatives in Parliament. Cap¬ 
tain Bastard, the brother of the 
county member, returned by the in¬ 
fluence of Mr. Holdsworth, was this 
gentleman’s colleague in the last 
House of Commons. Mr. Holds¬ 
worth, for reasons which we could 
state, voted with the ministry. He 
admitted the diiltress, and voted 
against it. 1 fe avowed himself op¬ 
posed to free trade, ye^ he supported 
its defenders. He ^cprecated the 
pernicious change in the currency, 
yet he voted against the motion of 
Mr. Atlwood. Captain Bastard 
joined him in these ministerial votes, 
and it often happened that the two 
brothers, the members for Devon and 
Dartmouth, were found on opposite 
sides in a division. It was easy tp 
penetrate the motives for such con¬ 
duct. It was evidently a family ar¬ 
rangement—a compact entered into 
for the purpose of seeming the pa¬ 
tronage in both places. The county 
member was anti-ministerial, in or¬ 
der to secure his seat, and his bro¬ 
ther and friend, once his great sup¬ 
porter in.Defon, were miuisteiial, in 
order to secure the loaves ami fishes. 
'I’he freeholders of the comity were 
too sharp-sighted to be deceiveil by 
this venal arrangement, and they 
resolved not to be betrayed. 'fhe 
vaunted consistency of Mr. Bastard 
had lost its charm, and (hey accord¬ 
ingly declined to support him. 

In Cambridgeshire Lord C. Manners 
was opposed and finally defeated on 
the same grounds. The Duke of Rut¬ 
land was averse to the Catholic 
bill, on the pretext of principle, but 
his two brothers were directed to 
support i(, in order to propitiate 
the Duke of Wellington and preserve 
their interest. Tliis was a family ar¬ 
rangement, sirailai to that entered 
into in Devonshire, and which we 
have described. The raanceuvre was 
observed and understood, and conse¬ 
quently Lord Manners was unseated 
in Cambridgeshire. 

The city of Ediilburgh election is 
an aftair sui generis, and it must be 
discussed on its own peculiar merits. 
Edinburgh is as much a rotten bo¬ 


rough as is Gatton orWestbury, and 
its rottenness is still more objection¬ 
able inasmuch as its patrons are self- 
elected. In Westbury, for instance, 
the patron may die, and the borough 
may be bought at the auction mart, 
by a joint stock company, who, for 
popular reasons, might be induced to 
extend the franchise. But in Edin¬ 
burgh this can never happen. The 
jirovost, four bailies, and some twelve 
or sixteen councillors, form the body 
and the soul of the corporation of 
Edinburgh. It is this body who elect 
tlic member, 'fhe freemen, and the 
inhabitants generally, no matter how 
affluent or respectable they may be, 
have no more voice in the election 
than they have in the French cham¬ 
ber of deputies. The council is reno¬ 
vated annually by some four or live 
of its members retiring, and by their 
places being filled by individuals no¬ 
minated by the remaining members. 
I’he council, in this truly ingenious 
way, worthy of the first Whig city 
in the kingdom, elect themselves, and 
then their bailies, (or aldermen,) and 
their [irovost, (or mayor,) from their 
own body. 

In this way the avenue to office is 
effectually barred against all who 
have not the brand of the obedient 
time-server, the crawling sn})pliant, 
the needy parasite, or the oblivious 
guzzler—who can eat, and lick, and 
fawn, and be silent—imprinted on his 
forehead. It is quite impossible for 
any man of intellect, or generous 
sentiment, or independent character, 
to find his way to the council-board. 
Such a man would be as dangerous a 
combustible in such a place as a barrel 
of gunpowder under their table, and a 
Newliaven fish-woman in the act of 
piercing it with a red-hot poker. 

It is these few self-elected persons, 
however, who elect a representative 
for the city of Edinburgh. Hence, is 
it not natural, that as the electors are 
merely jobbers, the member should 
be a steady, thorough, thick-and-thin 
hack ? What they chiefly require of 
him is, that he shall procure as many 
situations for themselves and their 
relations as possible—that he shall 
support and forward all their police 
and city assessment bills in the Mouse 
—and that he shall vote for the mi¬ 
nister, and with the minister, no 
matter who the minister is, in all 
cases as they advise, per letter, and 
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Qnder all cifcumstances. This U not %shamed to own, it pays no re- 
Edinburgh ! gard to. Even among its professed 

We have impressed these illustra- friends It is secretly distrusted. In 
tions into our service for the purpose Devonshire, the freeholders prefer re- 
of showing who and what the parties turning a candidate, who is avowedly 
are who have suffered martyrdom in obnoxious to their interests, to one 
the cause of the Duke of Wellington, who has supported it by an under¬ 
and who and what they are on whom hand alliance. In Surrey, the Tories 
his Grace can alone place depend- prefer a Whig to a ministerialist. In 
ence. Where the elections are free, Somerset, they would have returned 
and the public voice heard, he has the gaoler of Ilchcster itl preference 
not a single supporter. It is only in to Sir Thomas Lethbridge. Turn 
some close borough, or venal cor- which way we will, public feeling is 
poration, long enured to the degra- against it. In short, it is beatcir— 
dation of bartering principles for pa- it has received its* death-blow from 
tronage, and trading upon privileges the people at large—and we hope the 
unjustly wrung from minors and pau- Duke of Wellington, unlike M. Po- 
pers, that the minister can command lignac, will not expose hlm.self to the 
a vote. There never was an admi- murtihcatiun of a[)pearing before tlie 
nistration in England placed in so new Parliament as a minister of the 
abject and pitiable a position. With- crown, to be driven from an office 
out talents to attract our admiration, which it would evince better taste 
it is also destitute of character to quietly to resign, 
command respect. Principles, it is 


SAVAGE LIFE IN AMERICA.* 

The twelfth of August has passed even of the Northern Hunt; taking, how- 

while time was labouring with the ever, an incidental go behind the 

parturition of this glorious number of w'oods of Dunfallandcc, fast by the 

Regina, (iueen of Magarines; and arrowy'Pummel. Well, here we are, 

although we, Oliver Yorke, in our and here we must reriiaki—our duty 

chambers in the Albany were busy in to Regina, and to the cxpcctairt world, , 

the cmjdoyment of our obstetrical forbids us to depjirt; and w;e can only 

skill, we were not unmindful of that say, kind friends, your memory, not- 

grey-cyed morning which was to withstanding your absence, dwells 

lighten so many of our Highland like a green island in our mind, and 

friends up to the Scottish moors, and our mouth waters for the delectable 

witness the annihihition of intiumcr- birds xvhich you, doubtless, intend 

able grouse. Our friend Geordic Web- to send us—nay, which are even 

stcr was off like a shot to the braes of now on their way hither—quick as 

Forfar and Angus; Jovial Ben Boyd steam-boats and jmrcel carts can 

hurried away to the ftv^tnesses of Gal- convey them to this our abode at 

loway; Will Shirriff popped hence the Albany. As we have not been 

like a cork from a well primed soda- fortunate enough to join you in your 

water bottle, and has, by his own mountain sports (well do we remem- 

accouut, displayed prodigies of skill her our last essays in that particular 

around the palatial abode of Dun- —they w'ere on the hills of Belville, 

staffnage. Our trusty and well-be- in the Vale of Badenoch, and up on 

loved Patrick Robertson writes us the topmost rock of the snowy Cairn- 

word that he means to study charac- gorm, and lucky were we in our cap- 

ter, and lay in a stock of fun for next turc of ptarmigans,) we have whiled 

Christmas, by walking through Blair- what time of leisure we have had, in 

Athol, and witnessing the festivities perusing books descriptive of the no- 

• A Narrative of the Captivity and Adventures of John Tanner, (U. S. Interpreter at 
the Saut de Ste. Marie,) during thirty years residence among the Indians in the interior 
of North America. Prepared for tlie press by Edwin James, M. D,, editor of an Account 
of Major Long's Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Mountains. .London, 1830. 
Baldwin and Cradock. 
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bie art of and mountain i^ibrt. 
We have followed ye all, stalworth, 
sinewy friends, aye followed ye in 
our mind's eye up the steep hilU 
slde~we have seen ye as we lay 
in dreaming mood, leap like nim¬ 
ble and exultant antelopes across 
the brawling linn, stump through 
the bog and morass knee-deep in 
water, stop^ on some jutting rock to 
take one short breath and one long 
pull at the leathern bottle of Athol 
brose—we have seen ye moving 
stealthily after the steady pointer 
—we have heard the flutter and 
shrill cry of tho rising biids—have 
heard the pop-pop of,your Mantons 
and Nocks—have seen some half 
score of the covey fall plump upon 
the ground and stufl'ed joyously into 
your net bags and game pouches. 
The thoughts of such doings wai'ms 
the life-blood in our veins— 

“ As the worn war-horse, at the trumpet’s 
sound, 

Erects his main, and paws upon the 
ground^ 

so do we dream— 

Our youthful sports and fiolics o'er 
again— 

Until thought become too painful for 
enduiance. 

It has, however, been well said by 
some philosophic wight, whose name, 
in our stfrovv, has quite escaped us— 

“ Of our impending doom, 

A ray of unimpeded light shall scare the 
gloom.” 

And, sure enough a ray of light has 
dispersed our deep-working misery, 
and lighted up our imagination with 
new scenes of delight. Embued with 
their spii it, we now say—and doubt¬ 
less, sweet frienSs in Scotland, you 
will be surprised at our saying so—a 
fig for your shooting on the hills— 
away with your trifling pop-gun work 
—-your grouse and your ptarmigan 
vvdnging are child's play, to those 
high matters, of the particulars of 
which we have ^ust informed our¬ 
selves. Open, our eyea, my fine fel¬ 
lows, and listen to the strange ad¬ 
ventures with which we mean to en¬ 
liven the pages of Eegina. They re¬ 
late not exactly to 

“The anthropophiw and menwhoseheads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders.” 

but still to men of mettle—lads with 
the euphonious names of Ojibba- 
ways, and Ottawaws, and Asseni- 


boins, and Agutchaninneways, 
Chocktaws and Chickasawa, at 
others which it would break yourv, 
jaws to pronounce. What are your 
sylvan or venatorial exploits to the 
high games enacted in the broad 
prairies and wide-spread forests of the 
Indian land ? Your grouse and your 
ptarmigan are nothing to the onc- 
thousand-and-one immense winged 
fellows that scud through the air 
like flying porpoises or broad-wheel¬ 
ed waggons, and become the victims 
to the sure rifle of the Cree, or Sioux, 
or stone-roaster savage ? Your trout- 
flshing and salmon sport is fudge, 
and as valueless as the inconceivable 
trash in the double number of Ebo¬ 
ny’s last Maga! when put in compa¬ 
rison with the sturgeon, the beaver, 
and the otter, u’hich abound in the 
clear waters of the internal seas and 
broad-bosomed estuaries of America. 
Can the small fry which you, in your 
pride of heart and outrageous nation¬ 
ality, arc pleased to nick-name red- 
deer, be mentioned, without a blush, 
in the same breath with the elk, the 
bufialoc, the bear, the moose, which 
the sa\ages pursue and devour as 
becomes men who have the enormous 
appetites peculiar to the huntsman ? 
What say you to all this, fine fellows 
as ye are ?—^we fancy, nothing. We 
leave ye then to your tmy occupa- 
tions, with the wish with which the 
king of Ithaca would have taken his 
leave of the hunter-sou of Poias,— 

Ti J>iTa a-6u Jsij rm Anjuvau ira-rm- 

ti/jteii tdfin. 

which means, when translated into 
the vernacular—^ye may all follow 
on your pursuits on the mountains 
of Scotland and be—kind enough to 
send us some ffrace of grouse,' while 
we turn our attention to the distant 
Indians and lay some particulars re¬ 
specting their habits and movements 
before the readers of Regina the Eter¬ 
nal. So may you all, when you, on 
your next adventures, descend into 
the savage fastnesses of Scotland—be 
improved in your mode of sylvan and 
mountain warfare, and astonish the 
bare-footed and brccchlcss natives— 
not by denuding your bodies of the 
habiliments of decent life and raising 
the war-cry and caracoling like fatted 
calves through the ludicrous gyra¬ 
tions of the wnr-donce ; but by emu- 
la^ng the ceitainty of aim and ex- 
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tradrdinary success which the savages 
of America are known from time im¬ 
memorial to have attained. 

We have to thank our friends, the 
Brothers Carvill, of New York, for 
the volume under our review. It is 
one of the nioht curious which could 
be offered for the perusal of English¬ 
men. We, of this island, know 
something about the grimaces, glan¬ 
ces, galloj)ades, and gavottes of Al- 
inack’s : we have heard that—in what 
the quacks of New Burlington Street 
are pleased to call Exclusive Society 
—the people eat, drink, lie down, 
and rise up ; that they run up debts 
which they cannot pay; swindle, talk 
scandal, and live upon the daintiest 
productions of the French cuisinp; 
indeed, we can form some concep¬ 
tion of these gi'avc and important 
matters. Most of us, moreover, have 
seen something of French society; 
we have witnessed the niaisP7nes of 
the beaiux and belles upon the Bou¬ 
levards des Ilalietis; we have some 
faint idea of their mode of dancing, 
dressing, gambling, feting, and liv¬ 
ing. VVe ha\e, also, travelled in 
German}’, Italy, Poland, Hungary, 
and Russia, and we flatter ourselves 
that w« are a little cognizant of mat¬ 
ters in'tlio.so several countries. We 
have daiulyi/.ed in our time with the 
petits maitres, anti turbaned exqui¬ 
sites of the seven-throned Stamboul; 
and iibsoluteiy drank moka with 
old Mahomed Ali in Iiis Paiaci' at 
Alcairn, the hlagnificent. So, gentle 
rearlers of lleginn, we have witnessed 
somewhat of the pastimes and man¬ 
ners of this imdtiform world—still, 
on our veracity, we were in a state 
of blc.ssed ignorance about the modes 
and fashions, and ceremonies of Ame¬ 
rican Indian life until we opened the 
pages descriptive of the adventures of 
Shaw-shaw-wabe-na-se, or the Fal¬ 
con, as JohnTannerwas nicknamed by 
the jjainted savages; and now we have 
a pretty considerable and very parti¬ 
cular idea of how those vagabondising 
ragamuffins spend the hours of the 
day, and contrive to supply the wants 
of their .sublunary and precarious ex¬ 
istence. 

We have indeed met with some 
specimens of these savages in this 
country. Our friend, old Arnold, of 
the English Opera House, some years 
since, got a parcel of the tattcr- 
demallions into this blessed country. 
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He called them Cherokees; whether 
they were so or not we are ignorant, 
but they amused us right well for 
some two or three hours, in an en¬ 
tertainment got up for the nonce. 
We were also in France when the 
land of the tricolour wms visited by a 
pack of Osages, and Chateaubriand 
used to twist out yarns for hours to¬ 
gether in their praise. We were also, 
we believe, the first persons to whom 
that miserable swindler, John Hunter, 
brought letters of introduction from 
Philadelphia. He gave himself out for 
a savage—on the strength of which 
he w’as well received by the dandies, 
the belles, the Blues, and tlie world at 
large, and i)roTviuiiced to be a gentle 
monster. But the fellow was a rogue : 
he was neither savage nor monster; 
but of that hybrid species of animals 
called a Yankee, and on his return to 
America he was knocked on the head 
by some genuine savages, for pressum- 
ing to give himself out for something 
better than he was. 

John Tanner, otherwise the Shaw- 
shaw-wabc-na-se, the Falcon, is no 
humbug ; and as his adventures are 
carious, we jirocccd to lay some spe¬ 
cimens of his biography and narra¬ 
tive before the public of Regina; a 
short way of mentioning every think¬ 
ing right-minded man, wojuan, hoba- 
dahoy, child, and chirk in theiUnited 
Kingdom. 

I'hc Shaw-shaw-wabe-na-se is 
about fifty-four years of age. Jlis 
portrait is given with his narrative, 
and liears cut the description of Dr. 
James, his editor. His person, says 
this gentleman, is erect and rather 
robust, indicating great hardiness, 
activity, and strength, which, how¬ 
ever, his numerous exposures and 
sufferings have deeply impaired. His 
face, which was originally rather 
handsome, bears nownumerous traces 
of thought and passion, as well as 
of age; his quick and piercing blue 
e 3 'es bespeak the stern, the violent, 
and unconquerable spirit, which ren¬ 
dered him an object of fear to many 
of the Indians while he remained 
among them; and whicli still, in .some 
measure, disqualifies him for that 
submissive and compliant manner 
which his dependant situation among 
the whites renders necessary. He 
was stolen in early youth by the In¬ 
dians, so that his moral rearing is 
derived from those who were guilty 
r 
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of his abduction. In his conduct to¬ 
wards his untamed companions he 
certainly seems to have shewn great 
forbearance ; but this was the result 
of native tenderness of heart, and not 
of a convinced judgment. His habits, 
his mode of reasoning, his mental 
structure, his ideas of honour and 
dishonour, of bravery and cowardice, 
and of human perfection, are essen¬ 
tially Indian, Although dwelling as 
he now does among his white bre¬ 
thren, yet it is not to be wonder¬ 
ed at, if at his time of life he can¬ 
not discard the* manners, both in 
thought and action, of his former 
state of existence ;• that revenge 
should be the domipant passion of 
his soul; and that consequently he 
should seek to be the avenger of his 
own quarrel. 

The life of the savage is that of vio- 
lent excitement, consequently every 
feeling and passion acquires a deeper 
root, and has its growth supported by 
a stronger principle of vitality. Moral 
reclamation, tlierefore, becomes an 
impossibility. An inveterate drunk- 
aj d will continue drinking to the end 
of debauched existence; the hoary- 
headed gambler will go on till his last 
guinea has been staked and lost, and 
he consummates his last despair by 
sending a brace of bullets through his 
brain | the highwayman will persist 
in his contributions on the faithful 
fieges of his Majesty, until some ill- 
etarred exploit scnd.i him on the cart 
with the nosegn y in his hand towards 
the tree of Tyburn; and the indomit¬ 
able spirit of the Indian and the 
savage will continue to burn with its 
intense and accustomed energy until 
he falls the victim to his own law¬ 
lessness. This course is well typi¬ 
fied in the bold language of the Moor. 

** Like to the Pontic Sea, 

Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne’er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontic and the Hellespont; 

Even so my bloody thoughts with violent 
pace, 

Shall ne’er look back, ne’er ebb to humble 
love, 

Till that a capable and wide revenge 
Swallow them up.”-— 

What folly, then, in his white 
brethren, to be taunting and com¬ 
plaining of the Falcon for not divest¬ 
ing himself of his nature. " It is 
to be regretted,” says his editor, 
” that he should ever meet among us 


with those so de-stitute of generosity, 
as to be willing to take advantage of 
his unavoidable ignorance in the 
usages of civilized society. How¬ 
ever such a character may, under 
any circumstances, exrite our <lisap- 
probation or dislike, some indulgence 
is due, where, as in this case, the so¬ 
litary savage, with his own habits 
and opinions, is brought into contact 
with the artificial manners and com¬ 
plicated institutions of civilized men.” 
Itwere desirable that these sentiments 
were universal throughout all ranks 
and classes of the thoughtless, un¬ 
feeling, and frivolous, be they in Ame¬ 
rica or in England. 

As our intention in this paper is to 
confine ourselves to an account of 
the mode life of the savages, we 
are obligcil to waive for the present 
the grave subject-of the prospects of 
the Indian population. It is a curious 
enquiry; and we hope, ere long, to 
give such sufficient.elucidation of the 
matter, as to enable every person to 
form some judgment for himself. Then 
we shall aLso take occasion to speak 
of the Indian feasts, ceremonies, 
fasts, religion, language, music, and 
general knowledge of the people: what 
we will now say in reference^to our 
friend “The Falcon,” will serve to 
throw a light on the manner of Amc - 
rican Indian economy. 

John Tanner’s father lived on the 
Kentucky river, at a considertablc 
distance from the Ohio : he was an 
emigrant from Virginia, and had been 
a clergyman. Previously to his set¬ 
tlement on Kentucky river, he dwelt 
at a place called Elk Horn. Tliis 
settlement was frequented by parties 
of Shawneese Indians, and John 
formed the wish of joining them, on 
the occasion of being, while yet a 
little lad, flogged by his father for 
not going to school. From Elk Horn 
the family journeyed to the Ohio, 
which descending lie arrived at Oin- 
cinnati, and thence to the mouth of 
the Big Miami. 

“ Here,” says the Falcon, “ was some 
cleared land, and one or two log cabins, 
but they had been deserted on account 
of the Indians. My father rebuilt the 
cabins, and enclosed them with a strong 
picket. It was early in the spring when 
wc arrived at the mouth of the Big Mia¬ 
mi, and we were soon engaged in pre¬ 
paring a field to plant corn. I think it was 
not more than ten days after our arrival, 
when my father told us in the morning. 
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that from the actions of the horses, he per¬ 
ceived there were Indians lurking about in 
the woods, and he said to me, ‘ John, you 
must not go out of the house to-day.’ After 
giving strict cliarge to my step-mother to 
let none of the little children go out, he 
went to the field with the negroes, and my 
elder brother, to drop corn. 

“ Three little children, beside myself, 
were left in the house with my step-mother. 
To prevent me from going out my step¬ 
mother required me to take care of the litUe 
child, then not more than a tew months old; 
hut as I soon became impatient of confine¬ 
ment, I began to pinch my little brother, 
to make him cry. My mother perceiving 
his uneasiness, told me to take him in my 
arms and walk about the house; I did so, 
but continued to pinch him. My motlicr 
at lengtli took him from me to give him 
suck. I watched my opportunity, and es¬ 
caped into the yard; thence thiough a 
small door in the large gate of the wall into 
the open field. There was a walnut tree 
at some distance from the liousc, and near 
the side of die field, where I had been in 
the habit of finding some of the lust year’s 
nuts. To gain diis tree without being seen 
by my father, and tliose in the field, 1 had 
to use some precaution. I remember per¬ 
fectly well having seen my father, as I 
skulked towards the tree ; he stood in the 
middle of the field, with his gun in his 
hand, to watch for Indians, while the others 
were dropping corn. As I came near the 
tree, thought to myself, * I wish I could 
see these Indians.’ I had partly filled with 
nuts a straw hat which 1 wore, when I 
heard a crackling noise behind me; 1 
looked round, and saw the Indians; al¬ 
most at the same instant, I was seized by 
both hands, and dragged off betwixt two. 
One of them took my straw hat, cniplied 
the nuts on the ground, and put it on my 
head. The Indians wiio seized me were 
an old man and a young one; these were, 
as I learned subsequently, Manito-o-geez- 
hik, and his son, Kish-kau-ko. Since I 
returned from Red River, 1 have been 
at Detroit while Kish-kaiii-ko was in pri¬ 
son there; I have also been in Kentuc¬ 
ky, and have learned several particulars 
relative to my capture, which were un¬ 
known to me at the time. It appears that 
the wife of Manitu-u-geezhik liad recently 
lost by death her youngest sou—tliat she 
had complained to licr husband, that un¬ 
less he should bring back tier son, she 
could not live. This was an intimation to 
bring her a captive whom she might adopt 
in the place of the son she had lost Ma- 
nito-o-geezhik, associating witli him his 
son, and two other men of his band, living 
at Lake Huron,* liad proceeded eastward 
with this sole design. ‘ On the upper part 
of Lake Eric, tlicy had been joined by 
three other young nieii, tlie relations of 
Manito-o-geezhik, and had proceeded on, 


now seven in number, to the setilemcnts on 
tlie Ohio. They had arrived the night 
previous to my capture at the mouth of 
the Big Miami, had crossed the Ohio, and 
concealed themselves within sight of niy 
father’s house. Several times in the course 
of the morning, old Manito-o-geezhik had 
been compelled to repress tlie ardour of 
his young men, who becoming impatient at 
seeing no opportunity to steal a boy, were 
anxious to fire upon the people dropping 
corn in the field. It must have been alKiut 
noon when they saw me coming from tlie 
house to the walnut tree, wliich was pro¬ 
bably very near the place where one or 
more of them were cqpcealed. 

“ It was but a minutes after I left 
the bouse, when nfy father, coming from 
the field, perceiv?d my absence. My step¬ 
mother had not j^t noticed that 1 had gone 
out. My elder brother ran immediately to 
the walnut tree, which he knew I was fond 
of visiting, and seeing the nuts which the 
Indian had emptied out of my hat, he im¬ 
mediately understood that I had been made 
captive. Search was instantly made for me, 
but to no purpose. My father’s distress, 
when he found I was indeed taken away 
by the Indians, was, 1 am told, very great. 

“ After I saw myself firmly seized by 
both wrists by the two Indians, I was no( 
conscious of any tiling that passed for a 
considerable time. I must have fainted, 
as I did not cry out; and 1 can remember 
nothing that happened to me, until they 
threw me over a large log, which must havi; 
been at a considerable distance from the 
house. The old man I did wot now see; 

I was diagged along between Kis/k-kaii-ko 
and a very short thick man. 1 hud pro¬ 
bably made some resistance, or done some¬ 
thing to irritate this last, for he took me u 
little to one side, and drawing his toma¬ 
hawk, motioned to me to look up. Tliis I 
plainly understood, from the ezpri‘ssioii of 
his face, and his manner, to be a direction 
for me to look up tor tlic last lime, as he 
was about to kill me. 1 did ns he directed, 
Imt Kisli-kau-ko caughttiis hand iis the to 
mahawk was descending, and prevcnied 
him from burying it in my brains. Loud 
talking ensued between the two. Kish- 
hau-ko presently raised a yell; the old 
man and the four others answered it by u 
similar yell, and came running up. I have 
since understood that Kish-kau-ko com¬ 
plained to his father, that the short man 
had mode an attempt to kill his little bro¬ 
ther, as he called me. The old chief, after 
reproving him, took me by one hand, and 
Kish-kau-ko by the other, and drugged me 
betwixt them; the man who liad threat¬ 
ened to kill me, and who was now an ob¬ 
ject of terror, being kept at some distance, 
f could perceive, as I retarded them some- 
vrliat in their retreat, that they were appre- 
liciisive of being overtaken; some of them 
were always at some distance from us.” 

P 2 
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About a mile from his father’s 
house, the Indiana threw John into 
a hickory bark canoe, which was 
concealed under the bushes on the 
bank of the river. The seven jum])ed 
in, crossed the Ohio, landing on the 
south side of the mouth of tlie Big 
Miami. Here they abandoned the 
canoe, arul dragged the be)y along the 
banks of the river. After a long and 
painful journey, they came to the 
Maumee river. They here dispersed 
in the woods to choose a fit subject for 
another canoe, cut down a hickory 
tree, stripped off (he bark, formed the 
vessel, and desccitflnd the river until 
they arrived at Defi'-'it, when once 
more abandoning their water excur¬ 
sion, they took to horses ; and in 
three days, after rapid travelling, they 
reached Saii-gc-nong, the village to 
which Manito-o-geezhik belonged. 

“ This village or settlement consisted of 
several scattered lioiiscs. Two of the In¬ 
dians left us soon after we entered it; 
Kish-kau-ko and liis father only remained, 
and instead of prtKeeding immediately 
home, tliey left their horses and liorrowed 
a canoe, in which we at last ariived at the 
old man’s house. This was a hut or eahin 
built of logs, like some of those in Ken¬ 
tucky. As soon as we landed, the old wo¬ 
man came down to ns to the shore, and 
after Mamto-o-geezhik had said a few 
words to her, she commenced erjing, at 
the same tiific hugging and kissing me. 
and thuJ she led me to the house. Next 
day they took me to the place where the 
old woman’s son had been buried. The 
grave was enclosed with pickets, in the 
manner of the Indians, and on eacli side 
of it was a smooth open place. Here they 
all took tlieir seats ; the family and friends 
of Manito-o-geezhik on the one side, and 
sti angers on tlu; other. The friends of the 
family had come provided with presents ; 
niukkuks of sugar, sacks of corn, beads, 
strouding, tobacco, and the like. They 
had not been long assembled, when niy 
jiuirty began to dance, dragging me with 
tlicm about the grave. Their dance was 
lively and cheerful, after the manner of the 
scalp cLince. From time to time as they 
danced, they presented me something of 
the articles the^ liad brought; hut as I came 
round in the dancing to the party on the 
opposite side of the grave, whatever they 
had given me was snatched from me: thus 
they continued great part of the day, until 
the pieseiits were exhausted, when they 
retiirnea home. 

“ It must have been early in (he spring 
when we arrived at Sau-ge-uong, fori can 
remember that at this time the leaves were 
small, and the Indians were about planting 
their corn. They managed to make me 


assist at their labours, partly by signs, and 
partly by the few words of English old Ma- 
nito-o-geezhik could speak. After plant¬ 
ing, they all left the village, and went out 
to hunt and dry meat When they came to 
their hunting grounds, they chose a place 
where many deer resorted, and here they 
began to build a long screen like a fence ; 
this they made of green boughs and small 
trees. When they had built a port of it, 
they showed me how to remove (he leaves 
and dry brush from that side of it to which 
the Indians w ere to come to shoot the deer. 
In this labour I was sometimes assisted by 
the squaws and children, but at other times 
I was left alone. It now began to be warm 
weather, and it happened one day that 
having been left alone, as I was tired and 
thirsty, I fell asleep. I cannot tell how 
long I slept, but when I began to awake, £ 
thought ( heard some one crying a great 
way off. Then I tried to raise up my head, 
but could not. licing now more awake, I 
saw niy Indian mother and sister standing 
by me, and perceived that iny face and 
head were w'ct. The old woman and her 
daughter were crying bitterly, but it was 
some time before 1 perceived that my head 
was badly cut and bruised. It appears that 
after I had fallen a.sleep, Manito-o-geez- 
hik, passing that way, had jierceived me, 
had tomahawked me, <aiiil thrown me lit 
the bushes ; and that when he came to his 
camp he had said to his wife, ‘ Old woman, 
the boy I have lirought you is good for no¬ 
thing; I have killed him, and you will find 
him in such a place.’ The old woman and 
her daughter having found me, discovered 
still some signs of life, and had stood over 
me a long time, crying, and pouring cold 
water on my head, when 1 waked. In a 
few (lays I recovered in some measure fiom 
fliis hurt, and was again set to work at tho 
screen, hut I was more careful not to fall 
asleep; I endeavoured to assist them at 
their laliours, and to comply in all instances 
with their directions, but I was notwith¬ 
standing treated with great harshness, par¬ 
ticularly by (he old man, and his two sons 
She-miing ami Kwo-tash-c. While we re¬ 
mained at the hunting camp, one of them 
put a bridle in my hand, and pointing in a 
certain direction, motioned me to go. I 
went accordingly, supposing he wished mo 
to bring a horse; I went and caught the 
first 1 could find, and in this way I learned 
to disch.irge such services as they recjiiired 
of me.” 

Savages in all countries and in all 
times have been remarkable for ciuel- 
ty. Among the Greeks the mother 
could deliver up her young infant, 
and the hard-hearted* father couhl 
carry it in his own arms and lay it 
down at the foot of some forest-tree, 
or on some mountain-height, as a 
welcome feast to the wild beast, or 
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the eagle and vulture. The boastful 
Roman was only one shade better. 
And the same recklessness to off¬ 
spring is characteristic of the Ame¬ 
rican Indians. Penury and want of 
subsistence always dry up the milk 
of love and tenderness; and the do¬ 
mestic virtues, much as rhapsodists 
may talk of the unsophisticated na¬ 
ture of ancient life, are only the gifts 
of civilization. It is only under its 
benignant influence that 

" The touch of kindred and of home we 
feel.” 

Should, therefore, our friends, at 
our recommendation, turn to the 
pages of Tanner’s Narrative, let 
them not be astounded at the cases 
of cruelty and ferocity which those 
pages contain. They are not the 
consequence of savage life in particu¬ 
lar, but savage life in general; nor 
yet let them hate our worthy sub¬ 
ject, the Falcon, because, bred up 
as an Indian, he acquired and evi¬ 
denced all the ruthlessness incidental 
to savages. The taint is not peculiar' 
to the man, but jicculiar to his race, 
and to every race which have not 
been fated to be participators in the 
glories of civilization and the human¬ 
izing and chastening influettces of re¬ 
vealed religion. 

Tanner was treated with great 
cruelty by his adopted father; and, 
wonderful to say, he describes the 
old man’s treatment in such cool 
and measured terms, that, were it 
not for a note of his editor, wo 
should be inclined to suppose that 
the young Falcon was a relenting 
and merciful savage, and, there¬ 
fore, a phenomenon. Such, however, 
is not the case. The old man’s be¬ 
haviour was treasured up for many 
years by his victim. On one oc¬ 
casion when Manito-o-geezhik, with¬ 
out any provocation, behaved in a 
most brutal manner, the editor gives 
us the following description of the 
patient. 

“ Tanner has much of the Indian liabit of 
concealing emotion ; but when he rdated 
the above to me, the glimmering of his eye 
and a convulsive movement of his upper 
lip, betrayed sufficiently, that he is not 
witliout the enduring thirst for revenge 
vvliich belongs to the people among whom 
he has spent Ins life. ‘ As soon,’ said he, 
in connexion with this anecdote, ‘ as I 
landed in Detroit on iny return from Red 
River, and found a man who could speak 


with me, 1 stud ‘ where it Kish-kau-ko P 
‘ He is In prison.' ‘ Where is Manito-o- 
geozhik, his fotherP ‘ Dead two months 
since.’ ‘ It is well he is dead.’ Intima¬ 
ting tliat though more than thirty years 
had elapsed, he intended now to have 
avenged himself for the injury done him 
when a boy not eleven years of age.’’ 

Though poor Tanner was treated 
with great cruelty, and nearly starved 
to death, the Indians determined to 
make him abandon all hopes of effect¬ 
ing his escape. To dathis thoroughly 
they pretended to shave exterminated 
ail his kindred. /Phis was a false¬ 
hood, but it /&med to impose on 
the youth. 

• 

” Often when the old man woudi begin to 
beat me, my mother, who generally treat¬ 
ed me with kindnes.s, would throw lier 
arms about me, and he would beat us both 
together. Towards the end of winter, we 
moved again to the sugar grounds. At this 
time Kish-kau-ko, who was a young man of 
about twenty years of age, joined with him 
four other young men, and went on a war- 
party. The old man, also, os soon as die 
sugar was finished, returned to the village, 
collected a few men, and made liis prepa¬ 
rations to start. I had now been a year 
among Uiem, and could understand a little 
of their language, 'i'he old man, when 
about to slait, said to me, ‘ now I am 
going to kill your father and your bro¬ 
ther, and all your relations^ Kish-kau- 
ko rctvirned first, but was badQf wound¬ 
ed. He said he had been with his party to 
theOliio River; that theyliad, after watcli- 
ing for some time, fired upon a small boat 
tliat w.is going down, and killed one man, 
the rest jumping into the water. He 
(Kish-kau-ko) had wounded himself in his 
thigh with his own spear, as lie was pursuing 
them. They brought home the scalp of 
the man they liad killed. 

" Old Manito-o-geeztiik returned a few 
days afterwards, bringing an old white hat, 
wliich I knew, from a mark in the crown, 
to be that of my brother. He said he had 
killed all my father's family, the negroes, 
and the horses, and had brought me my 
brother’s hat, that I might see he spoke 
the truth. 1 now believed that my friends 
had all been cut offi, and was, on that 
account, the less anxious to return. This, 
it appears, had been precisely the object 
the old man wished to accomplish, by tell¬ 
ing me the story, of which but a small part 
was Irue. When I came to see Kish-kau- 
ko, after I returned from Red River, 1 
asked him immediately, ' Is it true, that 
your father lias killed all my relations ?’ 
He told me it was not; that Manito-o- 
geezhik, the year after I was taken, at the 
same season of the year, returned to the 
same field where he had found me; that, 
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as on tltc preceding year, he had watched 
iixy iatlier and his people planting corn, 
ikoin morning till noon; that then they 
idl went into the house, except my bro¬ 
ther, who was then nineteen years of age, 
he remained ploughing with a span of 
lior^, having the lines about his neck, 
when the Indiana rushed upon him ; the 
horses started to run; my brother was en¬ 
tangled in tlic lines, and thrown down, 
when the Indians caught him. The horses 
they killed with their bows and arrows, 
and took my brother away into the woods. 
They crossed tl;*’^ Ohio before night, and 
had proceeded n'l^ood distance in their 
way lip the M’amiV At night they left 
my biother securely*, bound, as they 
thought, to a tree. Ilii'diands and arms 
ivere tied behind him,| and tliere were 
cords olpmd his breast and neck; but 
liaving bitten off sonic of the cords, he wa.s 
able to get a pen-knife that was in his 
pocket, with which he cut himself loose, 
and iniincdiiitcly ran towards the Ohio, at 
which he an-ived, and which he crossed by 
swimming, and reached liis £uher’s house 
by sun-rise in the morning. The Indians 
were roused by the noise he made, and 
punsiicd him into the woods; but as the 
night tvas very dark, they were not able 
to overtake him. His hat had been left 
at the ramp, and this they brought to 
make me believe tlicy had killed him. 
Thus I remained for two years in this 
family, and gradually came to have less 
•iiid less hope of escape, though I did not 
forget what.the English tiaders on the 
Mauined. had said, and I wisiied they 
might remember and come for me. The 
men were often drunk, and whenever they 
were so, they sought to kill me. In these 
cases, I learned tc run and hide myself in 
the woods, and I dared not return before 
their drunken frolick was over. During 
the two years that I remained at ,Sau- 
ge-nong, 1 was constantly suffering from 
hunger; and though strangers, or tliosc not 
belonging to the fiuuily, sometimes fed me, 

1 had never enough to eat. The old wo¬ 
man they called Nc-kcck-wos-ke-cheem- 
e-kwa—‘ the Otter woman,’ the otter 
being her iotem —treated me with kind¬ 
ness, as did her daughters, as well as 
Kish-kau-ko and De-nois-sa, the Bird, the 
youngest son, of about iny own age. 
Kish-kaii-ko and his father, and the two 
brothers, Kwo-la-shs and She-murT, were 
blood-tliirsty and cruel, and those who re¬ 
main of this £}iiiily, continue, to this time, 
troublesome to the whites. Be-nais-sa, 
who came to see me when I was at De¬ 
troit, and who always treated me kindly, 
was a better man, but he is since dead. 
While I remained with tiiera at Sau-gc- 
nong, I saw white men but once. Then a 
■small boat passed, and the Indians took me 
out to it hi a conoc, rightly supposing that 


ray wretched appearance would excite the 
compassion of the traders, or whatever 
white men they were. These gave me 
bread, apples, and other presents, all 
which, except one apple, the Indians took 
from me. By this family I wa' named 
Shaw-sliaw-wabe-na-se, (the Falcon,) 
which name I retained while 1 remained 
among the Indians. 

After remaining in his bondage to 
these people for two years, the Bri¬ 
tish agents at Makinac held a great 
council, which was attended by the 
Sioux,the Winnebagoes, the Menomo- 
nees, theOjibbeways, theOttawwaws, 
and many other tribes. Old Manito-o- 
geezhik attended this council, and 
iiK're met his kinswoman, Net-no- 
kwa, •who, notwithstanding her sex, 
was yet considered as chief of the 
Ottawwaws, This woman had lost 
her son, wished to buy Tanner of his 
master, and, though her proposal 
was rejected, she managed to carry 
her point by making all of Manito- 
o-geezhik's tribe as drunk .as pipers. 
The bargain was at length struck, 
and in old Net-no-kwa, Tanner met 
a kind-hearted and considerate friend. 

I’he volume teems with cases of 
starvation. The Indians are never 
provident. They hunt, prepare large 
numbers of peltiie.s, sell them to the 
North West or United States tra¬ 
ders, and generally squander the 
produce in beastly intoxication, for 
which every facility is afforded them 
by those avaricious and stony-hearted 
vagabonds who ply as merchants. 
Take the two following characteristic 
extracts. 

“We now, as the weather became se¬ 
vere, began to grow poor, Wa-tne-gon-a- 
biew and myself being unable to kill as 
much game as wc wanted. He was se¬ 
venteen years o!' age, and I thirteen, and 
game was not plentiful. As the weather 
became more and more cold, wc removed 
from the trading house, and set up our 
lodge in the woods, that we might get 
wood easier. Here my brother and my¬ 
self had to exert ourselves to the utmost, 
to avoid starving. Wc used to hunt two 
or three days’ distance from home, and 
often returned with but little meat. We 
had, on one of our hunting paths, a camp 
built of cedar boughs, in which we had 
kindled fire so often, tiiat at length it be¬ 
came very dry, and at last caught fire as we 
were lying in it. The cedar had become 
so dry, that it flashed up like powder, but 
fortunately wc escaped with little injury. 

As we were returning, and still a great 
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distance from liome, we attempted to cross 
a river which was so rapid as never to 
freeze very sound. Though the weather 
was so cold tliat the trees were constantly 
cracking with the ftost, we broke in, 1 first, 
and afierwards my brother; and he, in at¬ 
tempting to throw himself down upon the ice 
wet himself nearly all over, while I had at 
first only my feet and legs wet. Owing to 
our hands being benumbed with the cold, 
it was long before we could extricate our¬ 
selves from our snow-shoes, and we were 
no sooner out of the water, than our moc¬ 
casins and leggins were frozen stit)'. My 
brother was soon discouraged, and said he 
was willing to die. Our spunk wood 
had got wet when wc fell in, and though 
we at length reached the shore, as we were 
unable to raise a fire, and our moccasins 
and clothes were frozen so stilT that wc 
could not travel, 1 began also to think that 
wc must die. But I was not like niy In¬ 
dian brother, willing to sit down and wait 
patiently for death to come. 1 kept mo¬ 
ving about to the best of my power, while 
he lay in a dry ])lace by the side of the 
bank, where (he wind had blown away tlie 
snow. 1 at length found some very dry 
rotten wood, which 1 used as a substitute 
for spunk, and w.is so happy as to raise a 
fire. Wc then applied oiii selves to thaw 
and dry our moccasins, and when partly 
dry we put them on, and went to collect 
fuel for a larger fire than we had before been 
able to make. At length, when night came 
on, we had a comfortable fire and dry 
clothes, and though wc had nothing to cat, 
wc did not regard this, alter the more se¬ 
vere suffering from cold. At the ear¬ 
liest dawn we left our camp, and proceed¬ 
ed towards home; but at no great distance 
met our mother, bringing dry elotlies and 
a little food. She knew that wc unglit to 
have been home on the preceding day by 
sun-set, and was also auare of tlie dillieult 
liver we had to cross. Soon after daik, 
being convinced that wc mu-.t have fallen 
through the ice, she started, and walking 
all night, met us not far ftoin tlic place 
whcie the accident h.ippcitcd. 

“ We had been but a few day.s at the 
Portage, wlicn another mini, of the same 
hand of Miiskogoe.s, invited us to go with 
liini to a large island in Lake Superior, 
wlicrc, he said, were plenty of Caribou 
and Sturgeon, and where, lie had no doubt, 
he could provide all that would be neces¬ 
sary for our support. Wc went with him, 
accordingly; and starting at the garlicst 
appearance of dawn, we reached the island 
•somewhat before night, though there was 
a light wind a-liead. In the low rocky 
points about this island, we found more 
gull’s eggs than we were able to take 
away. We also took, with spears, two or 
three stuigcons, immediately on our arri¬ 
val ; so (hat oiir w.int of food was .supplied. 
On the next day, Wa-gc-mah-wub, whom 


we called our brother-in-law, and who was, 
ill sohie remote degree, related to Net-no- 
guo, went to hunt, and returned at evening, 
having killed two caribou. On this island 
is a l^ge lake, which it took ns about a 
day to reach, from the shore ^ and intoifiiis 
lake runs a small river. Here wc found 
beaver, otter, and other game; and as loiq^ 
as we remained in die island, we had an 
ab'iiidant supply of prorisions. We met 
here the relations of Wa-ge-mah-wub in 
eight canoes; with whom we at letagth 
started to return to the Portage. We 
w'cre ten canoes in all, and we started, as 
we had done in con)ii)grat the earliest 
dawn of morning, 'filie night had been 
calm, and the water^'hen we left the is¬ 
land, was perfcctljl^ooth. Wc had pro¬ 
ceeded about two muiidred yards into the 
lake, when the c.moes all stupp&U|^ther, 
and the chief, in a very loud vuid^PRuressed 
a prayer to the Great Spirit, entreating him 
to give n.s a good look to cross die lake. 

‘ Yon,’ said he, ‘ have made this lake, and 
you made have made u.s, your children, 
you can now cause that the water shall re¬ 
main smooth while we pass over in safety.' 
In this maimer, he continued praying for 
five or ten minutes; he then threw into 
the lake a small quantity of tobacco, in 
which each of the canoes followed bis ex¬ 
ample. They then all started togetlier, 
and the old rhief commenced his song, 
which was a religious one; but 1 cannot 
remember exactly the me.aning of what he 
sung. 1 had now forgotten my mother 
tongue, and retained few, if any, ideas of 
the religion of the whites, f can remem¬ 
ber, that thi.s address of the chfof to the 
Great Spirit, appeared to me impressive 
and suleinii, and the Indians seemed all 
.somewhat iinjiressed by it, or perhaps by 
tlicir situation, being exposed, on (he broad 
lake, in their frail bark canoes, they could 
not but fuel their dcpendancc upon that 
Power which controls the winds and the 
waves. They rowed and paddled, silently 
and diligently, and long before night, arri¬ 
ved in safety at the Gnind Portage; the 
lake having remained perfectly calm." 

Instances of the rascality of the 
British and American traders are 
given in this narrative: on some of 
these we mean to dwell. Our go¬ 
vernment has paid little or no atten¬ 
tion to the fur trade, which, under 
proper management, might be made 
a most important branch of traffic. 
Neither has it passed any salutary 
regulations in favour of the Indian 
population, to screen it from the 
knavish plots of the over-refined and 
astute traders. This consideration 
w'ill more properly enter into our 
second paper. At present wc con¬ 
fine our attention to the facts, as stated 
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by Tanner. Having got a valuable 
quantity of peltries, Net-no-kwa 
came to the Grand Portage to Lake 
Superior, when the traders urged on 
the old woman the propriety of al¬ 
lowing her goods to be carried across 
W the trading-house waggons. “ But 
the obi woman, knowing if they were 
once in the hands of the traders, it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, 
for her to get them again, refused to 
comply with the request:” and, al¬ 
though it tooi^her party several days 
to carry them^'twer, still her people 
accomplished thaatask. " Notwith¬ 
standing all this ca&^on,” says Tan¬ 
ner, "when we cam.^o this side the 
Porta^g^.Mr. M'Gi-livray and Mr. 
Shabbd|||!a, by treating her with 
much attention, and giving her some 
wine, induced her to place all her 
packs in a room, which they gave 
her to occupy. At first, they endea¬ 
voured, by friendly solicitation, to 
induce her to sell her furs; but find¬ 
ing she was determined not to part 
with them, they threatened her: and 
at length a young man, a son of Mr. 
Shabboyen, attempted to take them 
by force ; but the (jld man iuteifered, 
and ordering his son to desist, re¬ 
proved him for his violence.” Thus 
Nct-no-kwa succeeded in preserving 
her property, but only for a brief 
space; |for shortly after, ” m thp 
course of a single day, s/ie sold one 
hundred and twenty beaver skins, with 
a large quantifi/ of buffalo robes, 
dressed and smoked skins, and other 
articles, for rim” This was ex¬ 
pended immediately in beastly intoxi¬ 
cation ; and of their hu-ge load of 
peltries, all that Net-no-kwa’s party 
had remainingjj was one blanket, 
and ” the worn-out clotliing” on 
their bodies. 

Mr. Henry, the trader at Perabi- 
nah, was succeeded by Mr. M'Ken- 
zie, who only remained a short time : 
and after him carac Mr. Wells, 

” called by the Indians Gah-se-moan 
(a sail), fro. j the roundness and ful¬ 
ness of his person.” 'This man built 
a strong fort on Red River, near the 
mcratli of the Assinneboin, and us the 
Hudson’s Bay Company had no 
countei-establishment in that quar¬ 
ter, Wells thought to tyrannize over 
the Indians. 

“ Mr. Wells, nt the commencement of 
winter, called u.s all together, gave the In¬ 
dians a ten gallon keg of nun, and some 


tobacco, telling them, at the same time, he 
would not credit one of them the value of 
a single needle. When they brought skins, 
he would buy them, and give in exchange 
such artirles as were necessary for their 
comfort and subsistence duriug the winter. 
1 was not with the Indians wlicn this talk 
was held. When it was reported to me, 
and a share of the presents offered me, I 
not only refused to accept any thing, imt 
reproached the Indians for their pusillaiii- 
mity in submitting to such terms. They 
had been accustomed, for many years, to 
receive credits in tiie fall; tliey were now 
entirely destitute not of clotliing merely, 
but of ammunition, and many of them of 
guns and traps. How were they, without 
the accustomed aid from the traders, to 
subsist themselves and their families du¬ 
ring the ensuing winter ? A few days af¬ 
terwards, I went to Mr. Wells, and told 
him that I was poor, with a large family 
to support by luy own exertions, and that 
I must unavoidably suffer, and perhaps pe¬ 
rish, unless he would give me such a cre¬ 
dit as I had always, in the fall, been accus¬ 
tomed to receive. He would not listen to 
my representation, and told me, roughly, 
to be gone from liis bouse. 1 then took 
eight silver beavers, such as are worn by 
the women, a.s ornaments on their dress, 
and whicli I luid ])urr:Iiased the year bc- 
foie at just twice the price tliat was com¬ 
monly given for a capote ; I laid them be¬ 
fore him, on the table, and asked him to 
give me a capote for tliem, or retain tliem 
as a pledge for tlie payment of tlie price 
of tlie garment, as soon as 1 could procure 
the peltries. He took up the ornaments, 
threw them in my face, and told me never 
to come inside of his house tigaiii. Tlie 
cold weather of the winter bad not yet set 
in, and I went immediately to my luinting 
ground, killed a number of moose, and set 
my wife to make the skins into such gar¬ 
ments as wcie best adapted to the winter 
season, and winch 1 now saw we should 
be compelled to .siibsiitute for the blankets 
and Woollen clothes we had been accusto¬ 
med to receive fioin the tiaders. 

“ I continued my hunting with good suc¬ 
cess, but the winter had not half passed, 
when I heard that Mr. Hatiie, a trader for 
the Hudson's bay people, had arrived at 
Pembinah. I went immediately to him, 
and he gave me all the credit 1 asked, 
which was to the amount of .seventy skins. 
Then 1 went to Muskrat River, wliere 1 
hunted the remainder of the winter, kill¬ 
ing great numbers of martens, beavers, ot¬ 
ters, &c. 

“Early in the spring, 1 sent word by 
some Indians to Mr. Hanie, that 1 would go 
down to tlie mouth of tlic Assinneboin, and 
meet him there, to pay my credit, as I had 
skins more than enough for this purjiose. 

“ When I arrived at the Assinneboin, 
Mr. Hanie had not yet passed, and 1 stop- 
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pcd to wait fin- {dm omtmite Hr. Wdlti’s 
trading house. An old Frenchman offered 
me a lodging in his house, and I went in 
and deposited my peltries under the place 
he gave me to sleep in. Mr. Wells, having 
heard of iiiy an'ival, sent tliree times, 
urging me to come and see him. At last, 
I yielded to the solicitations of my bro- 
tlier-in-law, and crossed o\'or with him. 
Mr. Wells was glad to see me, and treated 
me with much politeness; he offered me 
wine and provisions, and whatever his 
house afforded. 1 had taken nothing ex¬ 
cept a little tobacro, when 1 saw his French¬ 
man come in with my packs. They car¬ 
ried them past me into Mr. Wells’.s bed¬ 
room ; he then locked the door, and took 
out the key. Immediately his kindness 
and attentions to me relaxed. I said no¬ 
thing, but ti-'lt not the less anxious and ud- 
easy, as I w.i-. very umvilliug to be deiiri- 
ved of the means of paying Mr. llanie his 
credit, .still more so to have my property 
taken from me by violence, or without my 
own consent. 1 watched about the house, 
and at length found an opportunity to slip 
into the bed-room, while Mr. Wells was 
then taking sunielhing from a trunk. He 
tried to drive me, and afterwards to push 
me out, but I was too strong for him. Af¬ 
ter he had proceeded to this violence, I 
did not hesitate to take up my ]>acks, but 
lie snatched them from me. Again I seized 
them, and in the struggle that ensued, the 
thongs that bound them were broken, and 
the skins strewed about the floor. As 1 
went to gather them up, he drew a pistol, 
cocked if, and presented it to my breast. 
For a moment 1 stood motionless, thinking 
he would certainly kill me, as I saw he was 
much enraged; then 1 seized his hand, 
and turned it aside, at (he same moment 
drawing from my Iielt a large knife, which 
I grasped firmly in my right hand, still 
holding him by my left. Seeing himself 
thus suddenly ami entirely in my power, 
he called first for his wife, then for ln.< in¬ 
terpreter, and told them to put me out of 
the house. To this, the interpreter an¬ 
swered, ‘ You arc as ablb to i>ut him out 
as I am.’ Some of the Frenchmen were 
also in the house, but they refused to give 
him any assistance. Finding he was not 
likely to intimidate or overcome me by 
violence, he had recourse once more to 
milder measures. He offered to divide 
with me, and to allow me to retain half 
my peltries for the Hudson’s Bay people. 
‘You have always,' said he, ‘belonged 
to the North West; why should you t»ow 
desert us for tlie Hudson’s Bay i’ He then 
proceeded to count the skins, dividing them 
into two parcels; but I told him it was un¬ 
necessary, as I was determined he should 
not have one of them. ‘ I went to you,’ 
said 1, < last fall, when I was hungry and 
destitute, and you drove me, like a dog, 
from your door. The ammunition witit 


ndtidi I killed tlwM animals, was credited 
to roe by Mr. Htutie, and the skins belong 
to him; but if this was not the case, you 
should not have .one of them. YoU are a 
coward; you have not so much coupge as 
a child. If you had the heart of a Squaw, 
you would not have pointed your pistol at 
my breast, and have failed to shoot nic. 
kly life was in your power, and there Wa.** 
n-.ihing to prevent your taking it, not even 
the fear of my ftiends, for you know that I 
am a stranger liere, and not one among 
the Indians would raise bis hand to avarge 
iny death. Yon might ^ve thrown my 
body into the river, m^fou would a dog, 
and no one would iAve asked you what 
you had done; Iv^oii wanted ^e spirit 
to do even this^| He asked me if 1 Jiad 
not a knife in mjlhand. 1 then showed 
liim two, a largtWiul a small one, and fold 
him to bew are how he provokednio to use 
tliem. At last, wearied with this alterca¬ 
tion, he went and sat down opposite me in 
the large room; though he w.as at consi¬ 
derable distance, so great was his agita¬ 
tion, tliut 1 could distinctly hear his heart 
beat. He sat awhile, then went and b»i- 
gaii to walk back and forth in tlic yard. 

I collected my skins togetlier, and the in¬ 
terpreter helped me to tie them up; then 
taking them on my buck, I w.ilked out, 
passed close by him, put them in my canoe, 
and returned to the old Frenchman’s house, 
on (he other side. 

“ Next morning, it appeared (iiat Mr. 
Wells had thought better of the subject, 
than to wish to take my property from me 
by violence, for he sent Ids interpreter to 
offer me his horse, which was a ?ery valu¬ 
able one, if 1 would think no more of what 
he had done. ‘Tell him,’ said I, to the 
interpreter, ‘ he is a child, ami wislies to 
quarrel and forget his quarrel in one day; 
but he shall not find I am like him; I 
have a horse of my own ; I will keep my 
packs; nor will 1 forget that he pointed 
ids pistol at my breast, when he had not 
the courage to shoot me.’ " 

Next morning a clerk of the 
North West Company arrived from 
Mouse River, and pntraised Wells 
that he would take Tanner's skins 
by force. ITiis clerk accordingly 
went to him, accompanied by three 
men, and tried to execute his ini¬ 
quitous purpose, though without 
avail. Tanner then went down to 
meet Hanie at Head River, who in¬ 
formed him, that when he was pass¬ 
ing Wells’s trading-hou.se, that indi¬ 
vidual pursued him, with a canoe 
strongly manned and armed;—that 
he went ashore, and a long dispute 
then followed between Wells and 
himself; at last he was allowed to 
pass on. 
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We will give one additional tes¬ 
timony against the free traders’ cdm- 
panies. 

About planting time, the traders of the 
Nortli West Company sent messengers and 
presepb to all the Indians, to call them to 
jelii In an attack on the Hudson’s Bay esta¬ 
blishment at Red River. For my own 
part, 1 thought these quarrels between re¬ 
latives unnatural, and I wished to.take no 
•hare in them, though 1 had long traded 
with the people of the North West Com¬ 
pany, and considered myself as in some 
measure belongidj^,to them. Many of the 
Indians obeyed the and many cruelties 
and murders were ci'^iipitted. On the 
part of the North Wesfi vere many half- 
breeds, among whom, fte called Orant, 
distinguished himself os pleader. Some 
of the Hudson’s Bay people were killed in 
open fight, others were murdered after 
being token prisoners.” 

After the settlement at Red River 
was reduced to ashes, and the Hud¬ 
son’s Bay people driven out of the 
country, tlie Indians and half-brecds, 
in the pay of the North West Com¬ 
pany, were on the look out for the 
annihilation of their enemies of the 
Hudson’s Bay. In the autumn, as 
Tanner was stopping on a small is¬ 
land, on Rainy Lake, for the jmrpose 
of hunting a bear, he was surprised 
by a visit from a wretch named 
ifarshield, wjio, having descried Tan¬ 
ner’s light at a distance, and sup¬ 
posing it to he Lord Selkirk’s en¬ 
campment, liad ” crept uj) with the 
stealth of an Indian warrioj,” with 
the intention of murdering die head 
of the Hudson’s Bay cstablishmmit. 
He much wanted Tanner’s assist¬ 
ance for the perpetration of the deed 
of blood, but when the latter would 
not compiThomUhis meaning, Har- 
shidd had the audacity to avow his 
intention in open terms, and to 
threaten to do so w^heiiever he 
should meet Lord Selkirk. To con¬ 
firm his words, he called up his 
two canoes, and “ shewed them to 
me,” says Tanner, “ each with six 
strong and resolute me if, well arm¬ 
ed. He tried many methods to in¬ 
duce me to join him, but I would 
not.” Harshield then proceeded to 
the trading house of Mr. Tact, .and 
reeiuested him to aid hi the murder. 
Mr. Taco, however, refused, and 
the villain was constrained to retire 
in dib.appointnient to Red River, 

Lord Selkirk, meanwhile, had taken 
Fort William, held by Mr. M'Gil- 


livray, of the North West Company. 
Thence he dispatched a party to 
Tace’s trading-house, and made pri¬ 
soner of the soldier who had been con¬ 
cerned in the murder of Governor 
Macdolland. At this time Tanner 
joined a Captain Tussinon, who, with 
seventy men, and a bevy of Indian 
hunters, by way of a commissariat, 
took the fort at the mouth of the Pem- 
binah, and proceeded to the mouth 
of the Assinneboin. Here thirteen of 
the Ojibbeways joined the party, and 
they resolved on the reduction of the 
North West Company's Fort. 

This was effected by Tanner, in con¬ 
junction with Loueson Nowlan, the 
interpreter, and a few soldiers. ITiese 
approached the jilacc in the darkness 
of the night, made a ladder after the 
Indian fashion, by cutting the trunk 
of a tree, and leaving sufficient of the 
stumps of the branches to serve for 
stc])s, and by this they escaladed the 
wall. 

“ We did not discover the bed-room of 
Ilarshif id until day-light. W hen he found 
we weie in tlic fort, he came out, strongly 
armed, and attempted to make resistance, 
but we easily overpowered him. He was 
at first bound, and as he was loud and 
abusive, the governor, who, with tlie cap¬ 
tain, had now arrived, directed us to throw 
him out into the snow; but the weather 
being too cold for him to remain there 
witliout much danger of being frozen, tliey 
allowed him to come in, and he was placed 
by tlie file. When he recogiii.sed me 
among his captors, ha knew at oni e that 
I must liave guided the party, and he re- 
pro.ielied rnc loudly with my ingratitude, 
as he jiretended formerly to have done me 
many fas ours. I told him, in rep'y, of the 
murders he had committed on his own 
fiieiids, and the peojile of his own colour, 
and that it was nii account of them, and 
his numerous crimes, that 1 had joined 
ngaiust him. ‘ When you came to my 
lodge last fall, and 1 tieated you witli kind¬ 
ness, it w.is because I did not then see that 
your hands were rod with tlie blood of your 
own relatives. I did not .sec the ashes of 
the houses of your brothers, which you had 
eaiibcd to be burned down at Red River.’ 
But he continued to curse and abuse not 
only me, but the soldiers, and every one 
tliat came near him.” 

Wlicii it came to be bruited abroad 
that Tanner had been the instrument 
in the capture of tlie North West 
people’s fort, they threatened to take 
his life. 

“ After twenty days, I returned to 
Peaibinah (o my family, and then went. 
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with Wa-ge-tote, to hunt buffaloe in the 
prairie. I irow beard that many of the 
half breed people in the country were en¬ 
raged against me, for the part 1 had taken 
against the North West Company, and 
from some of Ujc principal men I heard 
that they intended to take my life. I sent 
them back for answer, that they must foil 
on me as I had done on the people of the 
North West, when I was sleeping, or they 
would not be able to injure me. They 
came near, and were several times lurking 
about, with intention to kill me, but tliey 
were never able to effect their object. I 
spent what remained of (he winter among 
the Indians, and in the spring returned to 
the Assituicboin. Lord iielkirk arrived 
from Fort William in the spring, and a 
few days afterwards Mr. Cumberland, and 
another clerk, belonging to the North West, 
came up in a canoe. As they did not stop 
at the fort, Lord Selkirk sent a canoe after 
them, and they were brouglit back and 
placed in confinement 

" The people of the Mouse River trad¬ 
ing-house, belonging to the Ncitli West 
Company, came down about this time; 
but being afraid to pass by the fort, they 
stopped and encamped at no great distance 
above. The Indians from distant parts of 
the country, nut having heard of the dis¬ 
turbances and changes that had taken 
place, now began to assemble; but they 
manifested great astonishment when they 
found that tlieir old traders were no longer 
in possession of the fort. 

“ A letter %vas this spring, or in the early 
part of summer, received from Judge Cod- 
man, offering two liundred dollars reward 
for the apprehension and delivery of three 
half breeds, who liad been very active in 
tile preceding disturbances, namely. Grant, 
the principal leader of tlie iialf breeds for 
tiie North West, Josepli Cadotte, and one 
called Assinneboin. These were all taken 
by a party from our fort, aided l»y the in¬ 
terpreter, Nowlan, but they were rdctised 
upon their promise to appc.ar again when 
Judge Codman should arrive. This party 
had scarce returned home, when Assinne¬ 
boin came and surrendered himself, at the 
same time giving information that Grant 
and Cadotte had fled the moment Nowlan 
and his party turned their backs. Tlicy 
went to the country of the Assinneboins, 
from whence they did not return until they 
were sent for, and brought to attend the 
court; but the man who had given himself 
up was pardoifod, 

“ Lord Selkirk had, for a long time, ex¬ 
pected the arrival of the judge appointed 
to try riiosc accused of capital crimes, and 
to adjust the dispute between the two rival 
companies; and becoming very impatient, 
he despatched a messenger to Sah-gi-uk, 
with provisions and other presents, who 
was iiistnictcd to proceed on until he should 
meet the judge. At one of the North 


West Company’s houses, bejrosjd Hah-gi-uk^ 
this man was fSsken prisoniar, and severely 
beaten by the company’s agent, Mr. Black; 
but about this time the judge arrived, and 
Mr. Black, with a Mr. M'Cloud, fled, gnd 
secreted themselves among the Indi^, 
so that when Judge Codman sent flu- them 
from Red River, they were not to be 
fotmd.” 

An ignorant people, operated on 
by a constant excitement, will of 
course be superstitious. 'This ten¬ 
dency will be .greatlyincreased by 
solitude, into wl^i' the Indians, 
from the scarcity p food in the win¬ 
ter months, a^y^or the most part 
driven. Thus ’’'{tuated, the simplest 
phenomenon o^aturc—the slightest 
movement of the elements around 
them—are supposed to be the lan> 
guage of the Great Spirit. They 

“ See God in clouds, and bear him in the 
wind.” 

Accordingly, people so constituted 
are in the best possible condition for 
the schemes of false prophets, of 
whom there is a constant succession. 
As soon as the roguery of one is dis¬ 
covered, another starts up in his 
place, and carries on a winning game 
until he falls into disrepute, and 
gives way in his turn to a more suc¬ 
cessful candidate. The poor ignorant 
savages seem to be altogether inca¬ 
pable of profiting by experience. The 
following extract too, will show how 
disturbing dreams can work on their 
waking reason. 

“ My family had now been increased 
by the aildidon of a poor old Ojibboway 
woman and two cliildren, who being des¬ 
titute of any men, had been taken up by 
Net-no-kwa. Notwithstanding this, 1 
thouglit it was still be^ for us to live by 
ourselves. I hunted with considerable suc¬ 
cess, atid remained by myself undl the 
end of the season for initking sugar, when 
Net-no-kwa determined to return to Me- 
naukotioskceg, while I should go to the 
trading-house at Red River, to purchase 
some necessary articles. 1 made a pack of 
beaver, and started by myscif, in a sinail 
buffaloe skin canoe, only large enough to 
carry me and ray pack, and descended the 
Little Sa.skawjcwun. 

” Tliere is, on the bank of tliat river, a 
place which looks like one the Indians 
would always choose to encamp at. In a 
bend of the river is a beautiful landing 
place, behind it a little plain, a thick wood, 
and a small hill rising abruptly in the rear. 
Buf with fiiaf spot i.s connected a story of 
fiatricidf, a crime so nnrommoti, that the 
spot where it happened is held in detesta- 
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tioiii and regarded with terror. No Indian 
will land his canoe, much less encamp, at 
* the place of the two dead men' They 
relate, that many years ago, the Indians 
were encamped here, wlmn a quarrel arose 
between two brothers, having she-she-gwi 
tor totems. One drew liis knife and slew 
the other; but those of the band who were 
’^^resent, looked upon the crime as so hor¬ 
rid, that without hesitation or delay, they 
killed the murderer, and buried them to¬ 
gether. 

'* As 1 approached this spot, I thought 
much of the sjory of the two brothers, 
who bore the samlsdotem with myself, and 
were, as I supposed\rclated lo my Indian 
mother. I had hean^.' said, that if any 
man encamped near thjd graves, as some 
had done soon after the^^’ere buried, they 
would be seen to come oQt of the ground, 
and cither react the quarrel iind the mur¬ 
der, or in some other manner so annoy 
and disturli their visitors, that they could 
not sleep. Curiosity was in part my mo¬ 
tive, and I wished to be able to tell the 
Indians, that / had not only stopped, but 
slept quietly at a place which they shun¬ 
ned with so much fear and caution. The 
sun was going down as I arrived; and I 
pushed my little cauoe in to the shore, 
kindled a fire, and after eating my supper, 
lay down and slept. Very soon, I saw the 
two dead men come and sit down by my 
fire, opposite me. Their eyes were in¬ 
tently fiKed upon me, but they neither 
smiled, nor said any thing. 1 gut up and 
sat opposite l^iem by the lire, and in this 
situation Jl awoke. The night was dark 
and gusty, but I .saw no men, or licard 
any other sounds, than that of the wind in 
the trees. It is likely I fell asleep again, 
for I soon saw the same two mi u standing 
below the bank of the river, their heads 
just risiug to the level of the ground I had 
made my fire on, and looking at me as be¬ 
fore. After a few minutes, they ruse one 
after the other, and sat down opposite me; 
but now they wer^laughing, and pushing 
at me with .sticks, and using various me¬ 
thods of annoyance. I endeavoured to 
speak to them, but my voice failed me; 1 
tried to fly, but my feet refused to do their 
office. Throughout the whole night I was 
in a state of agitation and alarm. Among 
other things which they said to me, one of 
them told me to look at the top of the little 
hill which stood near. I md so, and saw 
a horse fettered, and standing looking at 
me, ‘ There, my brother,’ said the jebi, 

‘is a horse which I give you to ride on 
your journey to-morrow; and as you pass 
here on your way home, you can call and 
leave the horse, and spend another night 
with us.’ 

“ At last came tl\e morning, and I was 
in no small degree pleased to find, that 
with the darkness of the night these terri¬ 
fying vi.yons vanished. But my long re- 
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sidence among the Indiana, and the fre¬ 
quent instances in which 1 had known the 
intimations of dreams verified, occasioned 
me to think seriously of the horse the jebi 
had given me. Accordingly I went to the 
top of the hill, where I discovered tracks 
and other signs, and following a little dis¬ 
tance, found a horse, which I knew be¬ 
longed to the trader 1 was going to see. 
As several miles travel might be saved by 
crossing from this point on the Little Sas- 
kawjevvun to the Assinnehoin, I left the 
canoe, and having caught tiie itorse, and 
put my load upon him, led him towards 
the trading-house, where I arrived next 
day. In all subsequent joiuneys through 
this country, I carefully shunned ‘ tin: 
place of the two deadand the account 1 
gave of what i had scon and suffered there, 
confirmed the superstitious terrors of the 
Indians.” 

The Indians, as we have shown, 
are incorrigible drunkards. They are 
are also desperate gamblers, and will 
in this respect vie with all the vete¬ 
rans of that very ancient order in 
St. James’s street, and Paris, and 
Germany put together. They are 
also notoi ious for other vices which 
have been erroneously supjiosed to 
be attendant on ixtrcmc civilization. 

" ICxtremes meet.” Of this adage 
the American Indians manifest a sad 
cxam|)lc. They are as fond of guz¬ 
zling and feasting, and have meetings 
for that purpose as often as any set 
of London aldermen since the time of 
King Lud. Tlieir mode of courtship 
is very similar to that adopted by the 
more refined nations of Europe. Tlic 
young lady is very little consulted, 
and matters are settled betw'ccn the 
old people. Our hero, however, de¬ 
viated from the customaiy mode, get¬ 
ting a wife of his own choo.sing in 
what was conceived by the ludians 
to be rather a romantic manner. The 
fate, however, of many love-matches 
attended poor Tanner. His wife ab¬ 
sconded and left him to provide as 
he best could for the children. Tan¬ 
ner, like a man of sense, provided 
himself with another wife. A man 
may have as many wives as he 
pleases, and people may fleparate and 
come together again with very little 
ceremony. There seems to be nothing 
like parental or any other affection 
in the breast of the Indian, other than 
what may centre in his own precious 
self, which is always the god of his 
idolatry. 

” ISoon aftci 1 returned, I waij standing 
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by our lodge oiie evening, when I saw a 
looking young woman walking about 
and smoking. She noticed me from time to 
time, and at last came up an^asked me to 
smoke with her. 1 answered, that 1 never 
smoked. ‘ You do not wish to touch my 
pipe; for that reason you will not smoke 
with me.* I took her pipe and smoked a 
little, though I had not been in the habit 
of smoking before. She remained some 
time, and talked with me, and I began to 
be pleased with her. After this we saw 
each other often, and I became gradually 
attached to her. 

“ I mention tliis because it was to this 
woman that I was afterwards married, 
and becan.se the rommcncenient of our ac¬ 
quaintance was not after the iisuiil manner 
of the Indians. Among them, it most 
commonly happens, even w'hen a young 
man marries a woman of his own band, he 
has previously had no personal ari)u;iint- 
ance with her. They have seen each 
other in the village j he has perhaps looked 
at her in passing, but it is probable they 
have never sjiokcn together. T'’.c match 
is agreed on by the old people, and when 
their intention is made known to the young 
couple, they commonly find, in them¬ 
selves, no objection to the arrlmgcment, as 
they know, should it prove disagreeable 
mutually, or to either party, it can at any 
time he broken off. 

“ My conversations with Mis-kwa-bnn- 
o-kwa, (the red Sky of the Morning,) for 
such was the name of the woman who of¬ 
fered me her pipe, was soon noised about 
the village. Hearing it, and infer ring, 
probably, that like other young men of ray 
age, 1 was thinking of taking a wife, old 
0-7.hn.sk-koo-koou came one day to our 
lodge, leading by the hand another of his 
numerous grand-daugliters. ‘ This,’ said 
he to Net-no-kwa, ‘ is the handsomest 
and the best of all my descendants ; 1 come 
to offer her to your son.’ So saying, he 
left her In the lodge and went away. This 
young woman w'as one Net-no-kwa had 
always treated with unnsnul kindness, and 
she was considered one oi tlie most desi¬ 
rable in the band. The old woman was 
now somewhat embarrassed; but at length 
she found an opportunity to say to me, 

^ My son, this girl which O-zhusk-koo- 
kuon offers yon, is handsome, and she is 
good: but you must not marry her, for she 
has that about her which will, in less than 
a year, bring her to the grave. It is ne¬ 
cessary that you .should have a woman 
who is strong and free of any disease. Let 
ns, therefore, make this young woman a 
handsome pre.scnt, for she deserves well at 
our hands, and send her back to her 
lather.’ She accordingly gave her goods 
to a considerable amount, and she went 
home. Less than a year afterwards, ac¬ 
cording to the old woman’s prediction, she 
died. 


in America. 

" In the mean time, Mb-kwa-bun-o-kwa 
and myself were becoming more and raotie 
intimate. It is probable Net-no-kwa did not 
disapprove of the course I was now about 
to take, as, though 1 said notliing to her 
on the subject, she could not have been 
ignorant of what I was doing. That she 
was not I found, when after spending, for 
the first time, a considerahte part of the 
night with my mistress, I crept into the 
lodge at a late hour, and went to sleep. A 
smart rapping on my naked feet waked 
me at the first appearance of dawn, on the 
following morning. ‘Up,’ said the old 
woman, who stood by n-jf with a stick in 
her hand, ‘ up, youii^man, you who are 
about to take forjyo_Jh.seIf a wife, up, and 
start after game. Ji't will rai.se you more in 
the estimation of jpe woman you would 
marry, to .see yoiiJAing home a load of meat 
early iu the morning, than to see you 
dressed ever so gaily, standing about the 
village after the hunters are ali gone out’ 

1 could make her no answer, but, putting. 
on my moccasins, took my gun and went 
out. Returning before noon, with as 
heavy a load of fat moose meat ;is I could 
carry, I threw it down before Net-no-kwa, 
and with a harsh tone of voice said to her, 

‘ here, old woman, is what you called for 
in the morning.’ She was much pleased, 
and commended me for iny exertion. I 
now became satisfied that she was not dis¬ 
pleased on account of my afl’air with Mis- 
kwa-bun-o-kwa, and it gave me no small 
pleasure to think that niy conduct met her 
approbation. There are many of the In¬ 
dians who throw' away and ^leglcct their 
old people; but though Ket-no-kwa was 
now decrepid and infinn, I felt the strong¬ 
est regard for her, and continued to do so 
while she lived. 

“ I now redoubled my diligence in hunt¬ 
ing, and coinmnnly came home with meat 
in the early part of the day, at least before 
night. I then dressed myself as hand¬ 
somely as 1 could, and walked about the 
village, sometimes blowing the I’c-be- 
gwun, or flute. For sorffe time Mis-kwa- 
bun-o-kwa pretended she was not willing 
to marry me, and it was not, perhaps, un¬ 
til she perceived some abatement of ardour 
on my part, tliat she laid this affected coy- 
ne.ss entirely aside. For my own part, I 
found that my anxiety to take a wife home 
to my lodge, was rapidly becoming less 
and less. I made several efforts to break 
off the intercourse, and visit her no more; 
but a lingering inclination was too strong 
for me. When she perceived my growing 
indifference, .she sometimes reproached me, 
and sometimes sought to move me by tears 
and entreaties; but I said nothing to the 
old woman about bringing her home, and 
became daily more and more unwilling to 
acknowledge her publickly as my wife. 

“ About this time, I had occasion to go 
to the trading-house on Red River, and I 
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ttamd in company tiith a half breed, be¬ 
longing to that establishment, who was 
mounted on a fleet horse. The distance 
we had to travel has since been called, by 
the English settlers, seventy miles. We 
rode and went on foot by turns, and the 
one who was on foot kept hold of the 
horse’s tail, and ran. We passed over the 
whole distance in one day. In returning, 
‘'I was by myself, and without a horse, and 
I made an effort, intending, if possible, to 
accomplish the same journey in one day ; 
but darkness, and excessive fatigue, com¬ 
pelled me to stop when I was within about 
ten miles of hoH 

“ When I arriAsd at our lodge, on Uie 
following day, I saw iVKs-kwa-biin-o-kwa 
sitting in my place. I stopjied at the 
door of the lodge, and^lesitated to enter, 
she hung down herheaal* but Nct-nu-kwa 
greeted me in a tone somewhat harsher 
than was common for her to use to me. 

‘ Will you turn back from the door of the 
lodge, and put this young woman to shame, 
who is in all respects better than you are I 
This affair has been of yuttr seeking, and 
not of mine or hers. You have followed 
her about tlic village heretofore ; now you 
would turn from her, and make her appear 
like one who has attempted to tlirust licr- 


sclf ill your way.' I was, in part, con¬ 
scious of the justness of Nct-no-kwa’s re- 
proaciios, and in part prompted by incli¬ 
nation ; I went in and sat down by tlie side 
of Mis-kwn-bun-o-kwa, and thus we be¬ 
came man and wife. Old Net-no-kwa 
had, while 1 was absent at Red River, 
without my knowledge or consent, made 
her bargain with the parents of the young 
woman, and brought her home, riglitly 
supposing that it would be no difiScult 
matter to reconcile me to tlie measure. In 
most of the marriages which liappcn be¬ 
tween young persons, the parties most in¬ 
terested have less to do than in this case. 
The amount of presents which the parents 
of a woman expect to receive in exchange 
fur iier, diminishes in proportion to the 
number of husbands she may have had.” 

We wisherl much to have aimiseil 
our friends with many accounts of 
the hunting excursions of the Ameri¬ 
can Indians, but, lo ! our paper is ex¬ 
pended ere wm have been able to ac¬ 
complish our design. We may, 
however, take another toucl,i al 
these particulars, in the artirle tm the' 
" Prospects’* of this extraordinary 
rare. 


LOVE. 

Tell me what is Love, and where 
He doth lie ! 

In the azure of her eye ? 

In her breast? or in her hair,— 

Where the scents that witch the world 
Hide in every ringlet curled. 

Like the rose’s bud unblown? 

Ab !—why is sweet Love never known 
Bat by his cruel fame. 

And the slandi'rs on his name ! 

He, (who is a God!) should shine. 

And like summer sun hp seen; 

And should spread his wings divini; 
Wheresoe'er that sun hath been : 

For like him is sweet Lovv* driven « 

On—from Heaven on to Heaven, 
Never knowing calm or rest. 

Save upon a marble breast 1 

Once again.—I prythee tell. 

Where doth live the angel Love ? 

Is he with the stars above ? 

Or doth he slum. >cr in a well 
With his single sister, ’fruth ? 

Or 'tween lips of maiden youth ? 

Or i’ the wife’s soft bosom warm. 
Sheltered from the chance of storm ? 

In a forest ?—In a cave ? 

Or hath Sorrow dug his grave ? 

Speak! If he indeed hath down 
To the dim far world unknown, 

{’Neath the earth, or in the air,) 

We will still pursue him there. 
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THK DISASTERS OF JAN NADBLTRBIBBR. 
BY WILLIAM HOWITT, 


There are a multitude of places on 
this wide globe that were never heard 
of since the day of creation; and that 
never would become known to a soul 
beyond their own ten miles of cir¬ 
cumference, except to those universal 
discoverers, the tax-gatherers,—were 
it not for some spark of genius which 
suddenly kindles there, and carries 
their fame through all countries and 
all generations. This has been the 
case many times, and will be the 
case again. We are destined to hear 
the sound of names that our fathers 
never dreamt of; and there are other 
spots now basking in God’s blessed 
sunshine, of which the world knows 
and cares nothing, that shall, to our 
children, become places of worship 
and pilgrimage. 

Something of this sort of glory 
was cast upon the little town of 
Rapps, in Bohemia, by the hero 
whose name stands conspicuously at 
the head of this story; and whose 
pleasant adventures I flatter myself 
I am destined still further to diffuse. 
Jan Nadcltreiber was the son of old 
Strauss Nadcltreiber, who had, as 
well as his ancestors before him, for 
six generations, practised, in the same 
little place, the most gentlemanly of 
all professions—that of a tailor, see¬ 
ing that it was, before all others, 
used and sanctioned by our father 
Adam. 

Now Jan was, from his boyhood, 
a remarkable person. His father had 
known his share of trouble; and, 
having two sons, both older than 
Jan, naturally looked? in his old age, 
to reap some comfort and assistance 
from their united labours; but they 
had successively fled from the shop- 
board. One had gone for a soldier, 
and was shot; the other had learned 
the craft of a weaver, but. being too 
fond of his pot, had broken his neck 
by falling into a quarry as he return¬ 
ed home one night from a carousal. 
Jan was left the sole staff for the old 
man to lean upon, and truly a wor¬ 
thy son he proved himself. He was 
as gentle as a dove, and as tender as 
a lamb. A cross word from his 
father when he made a cross stitch 
would almost break his heart; but 


half a word of kindness revived him 
again, and he seldom went long with¬ 
out it: for the old man, though ren¬ 
dered rather testy and crabbed in his 
temper by his many troubles and 
disappointments, was naturally of a 
loving, compassionate disposition; 
and, moreover, regarded Jan as the 
apple of his eye. was of a re¬ 
markably light, s^der, active make, 
full of life andn?:/ettle. This moment 
he was on the-Loard, stitching away 
with as muchJ*elocity as if he was 
working' for d funeral or a wedding 
at an hour's notice; the next he was 
dispatching his dinner at the same 
rate ; and the third beheld him run¬ 
ning, leaping, and playing among his 
companions as blithe as a young kid. 

If he had a fault it was being too 
fond of his fiddle—it was his ever¬ 
lasting delight. One would have 

thought that his elbow had labour 
enough with j irking his needle some 
thirty thousand times in a day ; but 
it was in him a sort of univerisal 
joint—it never seemed to know what 
weariness was. His fiddle stood 

always on the board in a corner by 
him; and no sooner had he ceased 
to brandish the needle thairiie liegan • 
to brandish the fiddlestick. If he 
could ever be .said to be lazy, it was 
when his father was gone out to 
measure, or try on, and his fiddle 
iieing too strong a temptation for 
him, he would seize upon it, and 
labour at it with all his might till he 
spied his father turning the next 
comer homewards.* However, he 
was a pattern of filial duty with this 
trifling exception; and now the time 
was come that his father must die;— 
his mother was dead long before, 
and he was left alone in the world 
with his fiddle;—the whole house, 
board, trade—'What there was of it 
—^all was his. "When he came to 
take stock, and make an inventory 
in his head of what he was worth, 
it was precious little. His father 
had seldom had much before hand 
when he had the whole place to him¬ 
self ; and now, behold! another had 
come from nobody knew where; had 
taken a great house opposite, hoisted 
a tremendous sign, and threatened 
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to carry away every shred of Jan’s 
business. In the depth of his trouble 
he took to his fiddle ; from his fiddle 
to his bed ; and in his bed he had a 
dream, by which he was assured that 
could he once save the sum of fifty 
dollars it would be the seed of a for¬ 
tune—^that he should flourish far 
beyond the scale of old Strauss;— 
should drive his antagonist in de¬ 
spair from the ground ;—should, in 
short, arrive at no less dignity than 
mayor of Rapus. 

Jan was, as l ^ave said, soon set 
up with the small^t spice of encou¬ 
ragement;—he waV fmoreover, as 
light and nimble as grasshopper, 
and that little animift would exactly 
represent him, could it he made to 
stand on end; his dream, therefore, 
was enough ; he vowed avow of un¬ 
conquerable might, and to it he went. 
Day and night he wi-ought—work 
came—it was done ; ho wanted little 
—a crust of bread and a merry tune 
were all he needed. The money 
grew, the sum was nearly accom¬ 
plished, when, returning one even¬ 
ing from carrying out some work—be¬ 
hold !—^liis door was open!—behold ! 
the lid of his pot where he deposited 
his treasure, was ofi"! the money 
was gone! This was a terrible 
blow. Jan raised a vast commotion; 
he did not c?cu fail to insinuate that 
it might Tie the interloper cqiposite ; 
who so likely as he who had his C3 C 
continually on Jan's door } But 110 
matter, the thief wa clear off, and 
the only comfort he got from his 
neighbours was being rated for his 
stinginess. “ Ay !’' said they, 

“ this comes of living like a cur¬ 
mudgeon in a great house by your¬ 
self, working your eyes out to hoard 
up money. What must a young 
man like you do with scraping up 
pots full of money like a miser ? It 
is a shame, it is a sin, it is a judg¬ 
ment, nothing better could come of 
it! At all events you might afford 
to have a light in the house. People 
are ever likely to rob you. They st • 
a house as dark as an oven, they are 
sure nobody is in it; they go and 
steal, nobody can see them come 
out; but, was there a light burning, 
they would alw’ays think there was 
somebody in too. At all events you 
might have a light!” 

There is .something in that,” 
said Jan. lie was not unreasonable. 


Jan Nadelireiber. [Sept, 

so he determined to have a light in 
future, and he fell to work again. 
Bad as his luck had been, he resolved 
not to be cast down, he was as dili¬ 
gent and as thrifty as ever; and he 
resolved, when he became Mayor of 
Rapps, to be specially severe on 
sneaking thieves, who crejit into 
houses that were left to the care of 
Providence and the municijial autho¬ 
rities. A light was everlastingly 
burning in his window now, and 
people, as they passed in the morning, 
said, " this man must have a good 
business which requires him to be 
up so early ;” and they wdio passed 
in the evening said, ” this man must 
lie making a fortune, for he is busy 
at all hours ” He leapt down from 
his board, at Iciig'^h, w'ith the work 
that was to complete his sum—went 
—returned, with the future Mayor 
growing rapidly upon him ; when, as 
he turned the corner of the street— 
men and mercies!—his house was in a 
full burst of flame, illuminating with 
a ruddy glow half the town, and all 
the faces of the inhabitants, who 
were collected to witness the catas¬ 
trophe. Money, fiddle, shoii-board, 
all were consumed; and when poor 
Jan danced and capered in the verv 
extasy of his distraclion, “ A3,” 
said his neighbours, “ thus comes of 
Jeaving a light in an eiiiply house. 

It was just the thing to ha[)pen; why 
don’t yon get somebody to take cai e 
of things in your absence?” 

Jan stood corrected ; for, as I have 
said, he was soon touched to the 
fjuick; and when his anger was a 
little abated, he thought there was 
reason in what tlicy said. So, bating 
not a jot of his determination to save, 
he took the very next house, which 
luckily happenwl to be at liberty, and 
he got a journeyman. For a long 
time it appeared hard anil hopeless ; 
there were two mouths to feed, in¬ 
stead of one; wages to pay; and 
not much more work done than he 
could manage himself; but .still the 
money grew, slowly—very SI0WI3'— 
but still it grew; and Jan pitched 
upon a secure place, to his thinking, 
to conceal it in. Alas, poor Jan! 
he had often, in his heart, grumbled 
at the slowness of his journe3'man’s 
hands, but his eyes had been ipiick 
enough ; and one morning before Jan 
wa,s up, the fellow had cleared out 
his hiding-place, and was gone. 'Phis 
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was more than he c6uld bear. He 
was perfectly cast down—dishearten¬ 
ed—and inconsolable. - " Ah!” said 
his officious neighbours, coming in to 
condole with him, “ cheer up, man 1 
there is nothing amiss yet. What 
signifies a few dollars? You will 
soon get plenty more with those nim¬ 
ble fingers of yours ; you want only 
somebody to help you to keep them. 
You must get a wife! Journeymen 
were thieves from the first generation j 
you must get married!” “ Get mar¬ 
ried P' thought Jan—he was struck 
all in a heap at the very mention of 
it. “ Get married ! what! fine clothes 
to go a wooing in; and fine presents 
to go a wooing with; and parson's 
fees, and clerk's fees, and wedding- 
dinner, and dancing, and drinking; 
and then doctor's fees, and nurse's 
fees, and children without end—it is 
ruin upon ruin! The fifty dollars, 
and the mayoralty—they might wait 
till doomsday. Well, that is good,” 
thought Jan, as he took a little more 
breath,—" they first counselled me to 
get a light—then went house and all 
• ill a bonfire;—next, I must get a 
journeyman—then went the money ; 
and now they would have me bring 
upon me more plagues than Moses 
brought upon Egypt. Nay, nay,” 
thought Jan, "you’ll not catch me 
there neither.'' 

Jan all this time iwas seated on 
his shop-board, stitching away at an 
amazing rate at a garment that the 
rascally Wagner should have finished 
to order at six o’clock that morning, 
instead of absconding with his mo¬ 
ney ; and, ever and anon, so far for¬ 
getting his loss, in what appeared to 
him the ludicrousness of this advice, 
as freely to laugh out. All that day 
the idea continued run in his 
head ; the next, it had lost much of 
its freshness; the third, it appeared 
not so odd as awful; the fourth, he 
began to ask himself whether it 
raiglit be quite so momentous as his 
imagination liad painted it; the fifth, 
he really thought it was not so bad 
neither; the sixth, it had so worked 
round in his head, that it had fairly 
got on the other side ; it appeared 
clearly to have its advantages, chil¬ 
dren did not come scampering into 
the house all at once like a flock of 
lambs; a wife might help to gather 
as well os to spend, might possibly 
bring something of her own ; would 

vot. II. NO. via. 


be a perpetual watch and housekeep¬ 
er in his absence; might speak a 
word of comfort in trouble, where 
even his fiddle was dumbon the 
seventh, he was off! whither ? 

Why it so happened, that once he 
had accompanied his ihther to see an 
old relation in the mountains of the 
Bmhmer-Wald, and there, amongst 
the damsels who danced to the sound 
of his fiddle, was a certain bergman's 
comely daughter, who, having got 
into his head in somd odd associa¬ 
tion with his fiddk/ could not be got 
out of it ag^in^ especially as he 
fancied, from ‘^ome cause or other, 
that the simplq,creature had a lurk¬ 
ing fondness fj.r both his music and 
himself. Aw'ay he went, and he was 
right, the damsel made no objection 
to his oveitures. Tall, stout, fresh, 
pleasant, growth of the open air and 
the hills, as she was, she never dreamt 
of despising the little skipping tailor 
of Rapps, though he was a head 
shorter than herself, and not a third 
of her weight. She had heard his 
music, and she had never beard of 
such a thing as family pride; but 
the old people! they were in perfect 
hy.sterics of wrath and contempt. 
Their daughter! with the exception 
of one brother, now on a visit to 
his uncle in Hungary, the sole rem¬ 
nant of an old substantial liouse, who 
liad fed their flocks and their herds 
on the hills fiir three generations, it 
was death! poison ! pestilence! Ne¬ 
vertheless, as J-an and the damsel 
were agreed, every thing else was 
nothing—they were married. Jan, 
it must bo confessed, was exceedingly 
exasperated that the future mayor 
of Rapps should bn thus estimated 
and treated, and determined to show 
a little spirit. As his fiddle entered 
into all ids schemes, he resolved to 
have music at his -wedding; and, no 
sooner did he and his bride issue 
from the church-door, then out broke 
the harmony which he had provided. 
Tlie fiddle played merrily, "you'll 
repent, repent, repent—you'll repent, 
you’ll repent—you'll repent, repent, 
repent;” and the bassoon replied, 
in surly tones, " and soon, and soon.” 
'Thus they played till they reached 
the inn, where they dined, and then 
set off for Rapps. 

It is true, that there was little 
happiness in this affair to any one. 
ITic old people were full of anger, 
Q 
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curses, and threats of total disown- 
-ment; Jan's pride was pricked and 
perforated till he was as sore as if 
he had been tattooed with his own 
needle and bodkin; and his wife was 
■completely drowned in sorrow at such 
-a parting from her parents, and with 
no little sense of remorse for her dis¬ 
obedience. Nevertheless, they reached 
home—things began to assume, gra¬ 
dually, a more composed aspect; Jan 
loved his wife, she loved him—he 
was industrious, she was careful; 
and they trusted in time, to bring 
her parents round, when they saw 
that they were doing well in the 
world. 

Again the saving ^heme began to 
haunt Jan ; but he had one luckless 
notion, which was destined to cost 
him no little vexation. He had in¬ 
herited from his father, together with 
his stock in trade, a stuck of old 
maxims, amongst which one of the 
chief was, that a woman cannot keep 
a secret. Acting on this creed, he 
not only never told his wife of his 
project of becoming mayor of Rapps, 
but he did not even give her reason 
to suppose tliat he had laid up a shil¬ 
ling ; and that she might not happen 
to stumble upon his money, he took 
.care to carry it always about him. 
It was his delight when he got into a 
■quiet corner, or as he came along a 
retired lane from his errands, to take 
it out, and count it, and calculate 
when it would amount to this sum 
and to that, and when the proposed 
sum would really be his own. Now 
it happened one day that having been 
a good deal absorbed in these specu¬ 
lations, he had loitered a precious 
piece of time ,away; and, suddenly 
coming to himself, he set off, as was 
his wont, on a kind of easy trot; in 
which his small, light form thrown 
forward, his pale, grey-eyed, earnest- 
looking visage thrown towards the 
sky, and his long sky-blue coat flying 
in a stream behind him, he cut one 
of the most ex .raordinary tigures in 
the world ; and, checking his pace as 
he entered the town, he involuntarily 
clapped his hand on his pocket, and, 
behold! his money was gone; it had 
slipped aw'ay through a hole it had 
worn. In the wildness and bitter¬ 
ness of his loss he turned back, hear¬ 
tily cursing the spinner and weaver 
of that most detestable piece of buck¬ 
ram that composed his breeches-poc- 


ket; that they had put it together so 
villonously as to break down with the 
carriage of a* few dollars, halfpence, 
thimbles, balls of wax and thread, 
and a few other sundries, after the 
trifling wear of seven years, nine 
months, and nineteen days. He was 
pacing, step by step, after his lost 
treasure, when up came his wife, run¬ 
ning like one wild, and telling him, as 
well as she could for want of breath, 
that he must come that instant, for the 
Ritter of Flachcnflaps had brought 
new liveries for all his servants, and 
threatened, if he did not see Jan in 
five minutes, to carry the work over 
to the other side of the street. Here 
was u perplexity ! The money was 
not to be found, and if it were found 
in the presence of his wife, he regard¬ 
ed it as no better than lost; but found 
it was not, and he was forced to tell 
a lie into the bargain, being caught in 
the act of searching for something, 
and say he had lost his thimble ; and 
to make bad worse, he was in danger 
of losing a good job, and all the Rit¬ 
ter’s work for ever as a consequence. 
Away he ran then, groaning inward- ’ 
ly, at full speed; and arriving, out 
of breath, saw the Ritter's carriage 
drawn up at his opponent’s door. 
Wormwood upon wormwood! His 
money was lost! his best customer 
was lost, and thrown into the hands of 
his detested enemy. There he beheld 
him and his man in a prime bustle, 
from day to day, while his own house 
was deserted. All people went where 
the Ritter went, of course j his ad¬ 
versary was flourishing out of all 
bounds ; he had got a horse, to ride 
out and take orders, and was likely 
to become mayor ten years before 
Jan had ten dollars of his own. It 
was too much for even his sanguine 
temperament; he sank down to the 
very depths of despair; his fiddle had 
lost its music; he could not abide to 
hear it; he sate moody and discon¬ 
solate, with a beard an inch long. 
His wife, for some time, hoped it 
would go off; but, seeing it come to 
this, she began to console and advise, 
to rouse his courage and his spirits. 
She told him it was that horse which 
gave the advantage to his neighbour. 
While he went trudging on foot, 
wearying himself, and wasting his 
time, people came, grew impatient, 
and would not wait. She offered 
therefore, to borrow her neighbour’s 
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ads for him; and advised him to ride 
out daily a little way; it would look 
as though he had business in the 
country; it would look as if his time 
was precious j it would look well, 
and do his he^tb good into the bar¬ 
gain. Jan liked her counsel ; it 
sounded exceedingly discreet; he al¬ 
ways thought her a gem of a woman; 
but he never imagined her half so 
able; what a pity a woman could not 
be tnisted with a secret! else had she 
been a helpmate past all reckoning. 

Tlie ass, however, was got—out 
rode Jan—looked amazingly hurried, 
and being half crazed with care, 
people fancied he was half crazed 
with stress of business : work came 
in—^things went flowingly on again; 
Jan blessed his stars; and as he grasp¬ 
ed his cash, he every day stitched 
it into the crown of his cap. No more 
pots-—no more hiding holes—no more 
breeches* pockets for him; he put 
it under the guardianship of his own 
strong thread and dexterous needle j 
it went on exceedingly well. Acci¬ 
dents, however, will occur if men 
will not trust their wives ; and espe¬ 
cially if they will not avoid awk¬ 
ward habits. Now Jan had a strange 
habit of sticking his needles on his 
breeches’ knees, as he sat at work; 
and sometimes he would have half a 
dozen on carli knee for half a dozen 
days. His wife told him to take 
them out when he came down from 
his iioard, and often took them out 
herself, hut it was of no use. He 
was just in this case one day as he 
rode out to take measure of a gen¬ 
tleman about five miles off. 'ITie 
ass, to his thinking, was in a re¬ 
markably brisk mood. Oft' it w'ent, 
without whip or spur, {Vi- a good ac¬ 
tive trot, and not satisfied with trot¬ 
ting, soon fairly jirocecded to a gal¬ 
lop. Jan was full of wonder at the 
behst; commonly it tired his arm 
worse with thrashing it, during his 
hour's ride, than the exercise of his 
goose and sleeve-board did for a 
whole day but now he was fain to 
pull it in. It was to no purpose— 
faster than ever it dashed on—pranc¬ 
ing, running sideways, wincing, and 
beginning to show a must ugly tem¬ 
per. What, in the name of dl Ba¬ 
laam’s, could possess the animal, he 
could not for his life conceive; the 
only chance of safety appeared to be 
in clinging with both arras and legs 


to it, like a boa-constrictor to its 
victim; when, shy 1 away it flew, as 
if it were driven by a legion of devils. 
In a moment it stoppeddown went 
its head—^up went its infernal heels 
—^and Jan found himself some ten 
yards off in the middle of a pond. 
He escaped drowning—you might as 
easily have drowned a rush : but his 
cap was gone—the dollars in the 
crown had sunk it past recovery. 
He came home dripping like a drown¬ 
ed mouse, with a most deplorable 
talc, but with no more knowledge of 
the cause of his disaster than the 
man in the moon, till he tore his 
fingers on the needles in abstracting 
his wet clothes! 

Fortune now seemed to have said, 
as plainly as she could speak—" Jan, 
confide in your wife. You see all 
your schemes without her fail. Open 
your heart to her ;—tleal fairly—ge¬ 
nerously, and you will reap the 
sweets of it.” tt was all in vain ;— 
he had not yet come to his senses. 
Obstinate as a mule, he determined 
to try oiicc more. But, good bye to 
the ass ! The only thing he resolved 
to mount was his shop-board; that 
bore him well, and brought him con¬ 
tinual good, could he only contrive 
to keep it. 

His wife, I said, was from the 
mount.iins ; she therefore l?ked the 
sight of trees. Now in Jan’s hack- 
yaul there was ueiflier tree nor turf; 
so she got some tubs, and in them 
she ])lanted a vaiiety of fir-trees, 
which made a pleasant appearance; 
and gave a help to her imagination of 
the noble pines of her native scenes. 

In one of these tubs Jan conceived the 
singular idea of depositing his trea¬ 
sure. “ Nobody will meddle with 
the tubs,” he thought; so, accord¬ 
ingly, from week to week, he con¬ 
cealed iu one of them his acquisi¬ 
tions, This had gone on a long 
time. He had been out collecting 
some of his debts ; he had succeeded 
beyond his hopes; he came back ex¬ 
alting; the sum was saved; and, in 
the gladness of his heart he had 
bought his wife a new gown. He 
bounded into the house with the 
lightness of seventeen; his wife was 
not there ; he looked into the yard— 
saints and angels!—what is that? 

He beheld his wife busy with the 
trees ; they were uprooted, and laid 
on the ground, and every particle of 
Q 2 
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soil was thrown out of the tubs. In 
the delirium of consternation he ilew 
to ask what she had been doing— 
“ Oh, the trees did not flourish, poor 
things; they looked sickly and pin¬ 
ing; she determined to give them 
some soil more suitable to their na¬ 
tures; she had thrown the other 
earth into the river at the bottom of 
the yard." “ And you have thrown 
into the river the hoarding of three 
years—the mpney which had cost 
me many a weary day, and many an 
anxious night; the money which 
would have made our fortunes; in 
short, that would have made me 
mayor of Rapps,” • exclaimed Jan, 
perfectly thrown off his guard to the 
exposure of his secret! " Why did 

you not tell me of it ?” S!ud his wife, 
kindly, gently, and self-reproaching- 
ly. ” Ay, that is a question!” said 
he. And it was a question; for, 
spite of his apparent testiness, it had 
occurred to his mind some dozens of 
times; and now it came back with 
such an unction, that even when he 
thought he treated it with contempt, 
it had fixed itself upon his better rea¬ 
son, and never left him till it had 
worked a most fortunate revolution. 
He said to himself, ” had I told my 
wife from the first, it could not pos¬ 
sibly have"liappcned worse; and it 
is very Tikely it would have happened 
better; for the future, then, be it 
so !” Wherefore he unfolded to her 
the whole history and mystery of his 
troubles and his ht jies. Now Mrs. 
Jan Nadeltreiber had great cause to 
feel herself offended, most grievously 
offended; but she was not at all of a 
touchy temper. She was a sweet, 
tender, patient“creature, who desired 
her husband's honour and prosperity 
beyond everything. So she sat down, 
and in the most mild, yet acute and 
able manner, laid down to him a 
plan of t»perations, and promised him 
such aids and succours, that, struck 
at once with shame, contrition, and 
admiration, he sprung up, clasped 
her to his heart, called her the very 
gem of womanhood, and skipped three 
or four times across the floor like a 
man gone out of his senses. The 
truth, is, however, he was but just 
come into them. 

From this day a new life was be¬ 
gun in Jan'.s house. There he sat at 
his work—there sat his wife by his 
side, aiding and contriving with a 


woman's wit, a woman’s love, and 
a woman’s adroitness. She was 
worth ten journeymen. Work never 
came in faster, never gave such sa¬ 
tisfaction, never brought in so much 
money; and, besides, such harmony 
and affection was there in the house, 
such delectable discourse did they 
hold together! Tliere was nothing 
to conceal; Jan’s thoughts flowed 
like a great stream, and when they 
grow a little wild and visionary, as 
they were apt to do, his wife smooth¬ 
ed and reduced them to sobriety, 
with such a delicate tact, that, so far 
from feeling offended, he was de¬ 
lighted beyond expression with her 
prudeiKe. The fifty dollars were 
raised in almn-st no time; and, as if 
the prognostic of their being the seed 
of a fortune were to be fulfilled im¬ 
mediately, they came in opportunely 
to jiurchase a lot of cloth, which 
more than trebled its cost, and gave 
infinite satisfaction to his customers- 
Jan saw that the tide was rapidly 
rising with him, and his wife urged 
him to ])u&h on with it; to take a 
larger house; to get more hands, and 
to cut such a figure as should at once 
eclipse his rival. The thing was 
done; bul, as their capital was still 
found scanty for such an establish¬ 
ment, his wife resolved to try what 
she could do to increase it. 

I should have said, had not the 
current of Jan’s disasters run too 
strong upon me, jjhat his wife’s pa¬ 
rents were dead, and died without 
giving her any token of reconcilia¬ 
tion ; a circumstance which, although 
it cut her to the heart, did not quite 
cast her down, feeling that ahe had 
done nothing but what a parent 
might forgive; being, all of us, crea¬ 
tures alike liable to err, and demand¬ 
ing, alike, some little indulgence for 
our weaknesses and our fancies. The 
brother was now sole representative 
of the family, and, knowing the ge¬ 
nerosity of his nature, she deter¬ 
mined to pay him a visit, although 
in a condition very unfit for travel¬ 
ling. She went; her brother received 
her with all his early affection; in 
his house her first child was born; 
and so much did she and her bant¬ 
ling win upon his heart, that, when 
the time came that she must return, 
nothing would serve but he must 
take her himself. She had been so 
loud in the praises of Jan, that he 
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determined to go and shake him by 
the hand. It would have done any 
one good to see this worthy moun¬ 
taineer setting forth; himself firmly 
seated on his great horse, his sister 
behind him, and the brat slung safe¬ 
ly on one side, cradled in his corn- 
hopper. It would have been equally 
pleasant to see him set down his 
charge at the door of Jan’s new 
house, and behold with wonder that 
merry minikin of a man, all smiles 
and gesticulations, come forth to re¬ 
ceive them. The contrast between 
Jan and his brother-in-law was truly 
amusing. He a shadow-like homun¬ 
culus, so light and dry that every 
wind threatened to blow him before 
it, the bergman with a countenance 
like the. rising sun, the stature of a 
giant, and limbs like an elephant. 
Jan watched with considerable anxi¬ 
ety the experiment of his kinsman’s 
seating himself in a chair ; the chair 
however stood firm, and the good 
man surveyed Jan in return, with a 
curious and critical air, as if doubt¬ 
ful whether he must hold him in 


contempt for the want of that solid 
matter of which he himself had too 
much. Jan's good qualities, how¬ 
ever, got the better of him. " The 
man is a man,” said he to himself, 
very philosophically, " and as he is 
good to my sister, he shall know of 
it,” So, as he took his departure, 
he seized one of Jan’s hands with a 
cordial gripe, that was felt through 
every limb, and into the other he put 
a bag of one thousand dollars! “ My 
sister shall not be a beggar in her 
husband’s house; this is properly 
her own, and much good may it do 
you!” 

I need not prolong my story; the 
new tailor soon fled before the star 
of Jan’s ascendancy. Jan was spee¬ 
dily installed in the office of Mayor 
of llapps, in his eyes the highest of 
all earthly dignities ; and, if he had 
one trouble left, it was only in the 
reflection that he might have obtain¬ 
ed his wishes years before, had he 
better understood the heart of a good 
woman. 


THE NAMELESS FOUNTAIN. 

It was a burning day in June, 

And I was warm and weary ; ’ 

When on my car a trickling tunc 
Came, small-voiced as a fairy. 

I paused to hear that gentle sound. 

So cool and softly flowing ; 

For, parched and withered all around. 

The very grass seemed glowing. 

And then I spied a little nook. 

Buried in weeds and brambles; 

'fliro’ whose green leaves a silvery brook , 

Like modest merit rambles. 

• 

And sung its sweet and low-toned song. 

Nor made pretence, nor riot; 

But, stealing in the shade along. 

Hummed to itself in quiet. 

And with it came the happy moan 
Of wild bee almost stilled; 

In bell or blossom newly blown. 

Which none before had rifled. 

While here and there, as bridal veil. 

The gossamer would cover; 

A blushing flower—now pink, now pale-— 

From glances of her lover. 

Some years have passed, sixteen or more— 

But where’s the use of counting ? 

Still freshly lives in memory’s store. 

The music of that Fountain. 

T. C. C. 
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EAST INDIA COMPANir. —NO. IV. 
MB. Buckingham's last humbug. 


As Mr. Buckingham’s exertions 
against the East India Company 
formed the subject of our first paper 
under this head, we think that we 
may, without impropriety, devote a 
short article of the scries to his last 
attempt at rajfing the wind. On the 
12 th of August, after the usual round 
of preliminary puffing, he delivered a 
lecture in the Theatre of the London 
Institution, announcing and explain¬ 
ing his project of a voyage round the 
world, at the expense of the public, 
and for the public benefit. After 
some histoiical okservations, and de¬ 
tailing what ought to be expected 
from England now' that, “ for the 
first time in all her history, she has a 
sailor king” [poor James II. is for¬ 
gotten] ; he proceeded to .say : "1 hat 
there is one important duty that has 
never yet been incorporated with any 
systematic and well digested j^n for 
a voyage of discovery ; w hich is to 
lay the foundations for a future com¬ 
mercial intercourse W'ith the coasts 
and islands discovered, by leaving 
among their inhabitants sjiecimens 
of the usefiri manufactures, models of 
agriculttirc and domestic implements, 
and descriptions of the arts and con¬ 
veniences which time and experience 
have enabled us to discover and apply 
to the improvements and comfoits of 
life, with the seeds of elementary and 
u.seful knowledge, planted in such a 
manner as to lead to a harvest of in¬ 
tellectual and moial improvement, and 
the consequent* increase of happiness 
to those who are thus blessed.” And 
then remarked^ thgt the “ present 
period seems peculiarly favourable for 
Buch an undertaking,” because " the 
shores and islands of the eastern he¬ 
misphere, in the space lying between 
China and South America, including 
the coasts of Cor ;a, Formosa, Japan, 
Borneo, Celebes, the Moluccas, tlie 
Phillippines, the Kurile Archipelago, 
and the countless islands in the Paci¬ 
fic Ocean, arc the parts of the globe 
least accurately known in every sense, 
and these arc now likely soon to be¬ 
come accessible to English ships, as 
they have for along time been to foreign 
vessels only; it being already under¬ 
stood that the East India Company 


will be willing to admit of English 
ships being employed, as American 
and other foreign vessels now are, in 
the conveyance of exports from this 
country to every part of the eastern 
seas, reserving to themselves the. im¬ 
port of particular articles only ; and 
it being matter of still greater certainty 
that, supposing no change whatever 
to take place in this respect, they 
would readily grant their license or 
permission to any ship proceeding on 
a publicly avow'ed voyage of discovery 
and improvcmc«->t like this.” 

In Older to further this undertak¬ 
ing, Mr. Buckingham calls upon " the 
members of both houses of parlia¬ 
ment, the clergy and gentry, the 
bankers, capitalists, and monied in¬ 
terests, the general merchants, the 
manufacturers, the ship-owners, ‘the 
ladies of England generally,’ and 
lastly, public literary institution.s, .and 
the conductors of the public press.” 

All these classes are imperatively 
cxjiected to put money into Mr. 
Buckingham’s purse. A public sub¬ 
scription is tobeiaibedtopuieha.‘C and 
equip a vessel; and in the exjilicit 
and modest words of the lecturer : 
” The only me.ans I ask for conduct¬ 
ing and commanding tliis enterprise 
is this : that the shij) and her cquij)- 
ments he, in the iirst instance, pro¬ 
vided by the British public, leaving 
every subsequent cxiiense of the voy'- 
age to be paid out of her trading, 
freights, or gains, and that all the 
materials thus supplied to me, as in¬ 
struments w'ifh which to effect the 
undertaking, he placed entirely at my 
di'sjwsal; on the pledge that after this 
voyage round the globe has been per¬ 
formed, and the objects accomplished, 
as far as may be found practicable, 
according to the plan detailed above, 
a fiiithful narrative of the proceedings 
of the expedition, from its departure 
till its return, shall be published, for 
the honour of those who may con¬ 
tribute to its formation, and, it is 
hoped, for the benefit of the world at 
largeand the emolument of Mr. 
Buckingham in particular. No time 
is so favourable, he assumes, as the 
present. ” And as to the person to 
carry the object into effect, he Con- 
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fessed that on this point he/otmd it 
more difficult to speak than any other, 
but he felt persuaded that his various 
qualifications (which he enumerated) 
and his experience fitted him to carry 
the enterprise to a successful conclu¬ 
sion. And more than all this, he 
was willing, nay ardently sighed for 
an opportunity like this, whereby to 
advance the cause of science, and the 
interests of mankind. All that he 
required was a ship, and outfit, &c., 
and he would then prosecute the voy¬ 
age, engaging to fiirniah a faithlul 
account of his proceedings on his re¬ 
turn home. Count de la Borde had 
warmly encouraged him to go over to 
Paris, assuring him that he would be 
there certain of meeting with the 
assistance he would require; but he 
thought it Would be a blot upon En¬ 
gland if she yere not to be the origi¬ 
nator, instead of the seconder of this 
grand undertaking.'* 

The patriotism of this last touch 
cannot be exceeded. We once lost 
Columbus—let us not make so un¬ 
fortunate a mistake a second time. 
But Mr. Buckingham must excuse 
us when we doubt the difficulty he 
finds in speaking of his personal me¬ 
rits ; for really he has been talking 
of nothing these last ten years but 
himself, his talents, and his misfor¬ 
tunes. Even the other day, at the 
meeting about the French revolu¬ 
tion, he contrived, impossible as the 
fact appealed to be, to hook the 
whole of his history in India upon 
the afl’airs of the battles of Paris: 
the tyranny of Charles X. was for- 
' gotten in tliat of the East India Com¬ 
pany, and the massacre of the Boide- 
vards considered as a bagatelle in 
comparison with the deportation of 
Buckingham from Crflcutta. Mar- 
mont was a less ferocious minister 
of the law than Adam. 

Wc said, some months ago, that 
this gentleman was a quack, and we 
are sorry to be obliged to repeat, that 
he has never broached a greater 
quackery than his new voyage round 
the world. We were about to have 
demolished the project, when wc 
found it done to hand in a little 
weekly periodical, called the " Spirit 
of Literature.” As this jiaper has 
been but a short time established, it 
is probable that it has not the circu¬ 
lation which it deserves, and that our 
readers have not seen the observa¬ 


tions uponBuckin^ham's last scheme. 
We extract the article in a body, 
adding our hope that it will draw 
public attention to the paper from 
which it is taken. ITiere is a little 
Whiggery about the " Spirit of Lite¬ 
rature," which is a shame; but it is 
edited by a very clever and worthy 
fellow, I. C. R., alias Sholto Percy, 
alias &e Mechanics’ Magazine, alias 
fifty other names, which we do not 
now remember. Let him then speak 
for himself. « 

" 1. We consider it to be a point 
established by all past experience, 
that exploratory expeditions into un¬ 
known regions can only be safely 
entrusted Ip responsible persons, act¬ 
ing by the authority and under the 
control of the public. We can con¬ 
ceive nothing in this way more fraught 
with danger, or more likely to prove 
abortive, than an expedition such as 
that which is now projected. Mr. 
Buckingham is to be under the con¬ 
trol of nobody; he is to be respon¬ 
sible to nobody. He is to go forth 
in the name of the British people, 
and yet the British people are to 
have no voice whatever in the direc¬ 
tion of his proceedings. He is to 
voyage where he pleases, and do as 
he pleases; right or wrong, he is to 
have none to answer to but himself. 
We never heard of a more prepos¬ 
terous proposition; the man lives not 
whom it would he safe to trust with 
so irresponsible a power. 

" 2. No cause has been showit 
why the British people should fit out 
an expedition on so unusual a plan. 

It is not alleged that the government 
of the country has evinced any back¬ 
wardness to promote geographical 
discovery, or that th^c has been any 
paucity of exploratory expeditions; 
it is admitted, on the contrary, that 
there has been already ' vast public 
expense’ incurred (See Synopsis) in 
undertakings of this description. It 
is pretended, indeed, that there is 
one important duty which has never 
yet been incorporated with any sys¬ 
tematic and well-digested plan for a 
voyage of discovery, namely, that of 
leaving among the inhabitants of the 
newly -d iscovered countries specimens 
of useful manufactures, &c. But we 
deny that there is any foundation for 
this pretence. We never yet knew 
of any public expedition in which 
that ‘ important duty’ was not mbre 
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or less attended to. Neither has 
Mr. B. shown that it is a duty likely 
to be better performed by him than 
it has been by others. He talks of 
leaving ‘ descriptions of the arts and 
conveniences which time and expe¬ 
rience have enabled us to discover 
and apply to the improvements and 
comforts of life.’ In what language, 
pray ? Has he discovered some uni¬ 
versal character which every people 
and tribe can understand ? He tells 
us farther, of its being his intention 
to plant ' the seeds of elementary 
and useful knowledge, in such a man¬ 
ner as to lead to a haivest of intel¬ 
lectual and mural improvement, and 
the consequent increase o£ happiness 
to those who are thus blessed.’ In 
what manner ? Is it by some new 
dibble of Mr. Buckingham's inven¬ 
tion, or how ? It seems manifest to 
us, from the looseness and generality 
of the expressions which Mr. B. em¬ 
ploys, that instead of having a more 
‘ systematic,' or a better ‘ digested’ 
plan than any of those who have 
gone before him, he has, in truth, Jio 
dehned plan of oiicratioiis at ^11 in 
his head. lie knows that the woids 
' improvement,’ ‘ knowledge,’ ‘ hap¬ 
piness,' &c., make excellent gidl- 
traps, ahd as gull-traps he uses them, 
without carpig, apparently, fur what 
the judicious and reflecting must 
think of his conduct. 

“ 3. The project is for an expe¬ 
dition into the Indian seas ; wlieicas, 
if ‘ discovery and civilizati ju were 
rctilly the paramount objects of the 
undertaking, the si)here of operations 
scdectcd would have been the South¬ 
ern Pacific, which is still, of all parts 
of the globe, the least explored. (See 
on this head Malte Burn.) 

" 4. The project proceeds on a 
supposition, that the Ea.st India Char¬ 
ter 13 to be modified, to the extent of 
enabling Mr. Buckingham to trade 
through every part of the Indian 
seas; and that if it is not modified, 
the East India Company will, at all 
c.ents, most certainly grant a special 
licence to Mr. Ijurkingham for the 
purpose; a suppo-sition which, after 
all that has passed between Mr. B. 
and the East India Company, must 
bo allowed to be excessively reason¬ 
able ! But suppose the charter should 
not be modified to that extent, and 
that the East India (-ompany should 
bu obstinate,’ and not grant Mr. B. 


the special licence he require6~what 
then ? A trading voyage to the 
Southern Pacific would hardly pays 
and where else could Mr. B. go on 
a pretence of promoting discovery, 
civilization, and so forth ? We hum¬ 
bly submit, tliat taking these contin¬ 
gencies into consideration, it might 
be as well to sus[>ead the receiving of 
subscriptions (this at all, events) till 
it is positively ascertained whether 
the projected expedition can be pro¬ 
ceeded in or not. 

“ 5. The fact that the proposed 
expedition of discovery is to depend, 
for the means of its prosecution, on 
' the ordinary sources of trade and 
profit in the route,’ is, to our minds, 
a decisive proof of itself, that the 
expedition can never come to any 
*good —public good at least. Mr. B. 
may sophisticate and refine as he 
pleases—trade can have but one ul¬ 
timate object, and that object is pro¬ 
fit. All other considerations—disco¬ 
very, civilization, every thing else— 
must give way to that which lowers 
one scale lieluw the other; and the 
poison who is least of all capable 
of resisting the temptation to prefer 
the hcavici to the lighter scale, must 
be tlie individual into whose laji it 
is oidainedtlie balance of trade shall 
fall. Mr. B. expatiates finely on the 
advantage of ascertaining, for the 
merchants of England, ' what ])ar- 
ticular description of goods arc suited 
to particular markets, and whab are 
the quantities, patterns, textuies, 
prices, and other peculiarities best 
adapted to each.’ Now we will sup¬ 
pose a case, not only a possible, but 
a very probable one.—Mr. B. may, 
in the course of his exploratoiy and 
trading voyage in the ship purchased 
and fitted out for him by the British 
public, discover some new market, 
by the keeping of which, as a sort of 
preserve, to himself, he might, in a 
few years, acquire unheard-of wealth 
—a fortune sufficient to buy up and 
liberate all the rotten boroughs in 
Enj^iuiid, to sustain every sinking 
undertaking for the benefit of man¬ 
kind, to equip and send forth a hun¬ 
dred new knight-errants in the cause 
of human civilization—to make Mr. 
Buckingham, in short, at once the 
most renowned, the most powerful, 
and the most patriotic citizen of mo- j 
dern limes. Will Mr, B. presume 
to tell us, that he has virtue enough 
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to resist such a temptation ? lie could 
not resist it,' nor probably any tiling 
coming within a hundred degrees of so 
profitable a consummation; and for this 
reason, among others, it is, that trading 
is incompatible willi the higher and 
more disinterested objects which he 
professes to have in view. 

“ 6. The project has been brought 
forward without a single estimate being 
offered of the sum of money which w'ill 
be requisite for the jiurpose. Tlie sum 
may be 20,000/., or it may be 50,000/.; 
there is no hint given when it will be 

S er for the jiublic to cease sub- 
ing. The plan of Mr, U. seems 
to be, to get all he can ; ‘ the more the 
merrier.’ There is to be no account¬ 
ing, and why should there be any cal¬ 
culation?- This will doubtless suit 
Mr. B. well; but that any respectable" 
body of geuthmien, with so lioncst- 
minded a prince as the Duke of Su.ssex 
at their head, should give their sanction 
to so indefinite, so all-grasping, so 
quack-like a plan of subscription-beg¬ 
ging, does greatly surprise us. 

“ 7. The qualifications which are 
said to ‘ fit pecnliaily Mr. Huckirigham 
for commanding this expedition, and 
conducting it to a happy termination,’ 
do by no means include all the quali¬ 
fications requisite. ‘ Maritime expe¬ 
rience,’ ‘ active habits,’ ‘ diversified 
knowledge,’ ‘ unwearied zeal,’ do not 
include either forethought, or discre¬ 
tion, or judganent, or steadiness, or 
promptitude, or resolution, or peise¬ 
verance, or that familiarity with suc¬ 
cess which is sometimes called good 
luck, but which is seldom any thing 
else than the fruit of good conduct. 
Mr. B.’s friends have omitted to aflum 
of him the very qualifications which 
are most essential to the. success of his 
undertaking. lie may be all that they 
allege, and yet be the most unfit man 
in the world to intrust with the di¬ 
rection of a voyage of discovery. Sup¬ 
pose a private merchant were in search 
of a person to take the command of a 
vessel richly freighted for foreign 
climes, what would he say to the ship- 
broker who .should tell him—‘ here is 
the very man you want—the fittest of 
all others for taking the charge of such 
a venture as yours—an excellent sea¬ 
man—a fine weather-beaten fellow, 
who has been a lover of enterprise 
from his cradle—who has vi-sited in 
his time all parts of the world — who 
is but now in his forty-fourth year— 
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‘ strong, healthy, vigorous, and ener¬ 
getic’—and who has but one little 
fault—if fault it can be called—and 
that is, he has never gone to sea but 
to be wrecked, and can count exactly 
as many shipwrecks as voyages?’— 
‘ jVo, no!’ the merchant would a.s- 
surcdly reply; ‘ no such Captain Luck¬ 
less for me: it cannot have been al¬ 
ways the fault of the elements that he 
has been always so unlucky. Rest 
assured, friend, his * one little fault’ 
includes many.’ Now, if it would be 
prudent in a jirivate person to act so— 
as it most ceitainly would — we sliould 
like to knovv why a different principle 
of selection should be followed in a 
case W'hcre the public is c'uiccrncil ^ 
Mr. B. has, it must be confessed, had 
.some unusual hardships to encounter 
in life; but, on the other hand, he has 
had many unusual helps to carry him 
through and above tbese hardships, 
lie has had subscriptions large enough 
to put the most ruined man in the 
world in the way to fortune; he has 
had his handsome legacy, too, like 
other suffering patiiots; and, in one 
way or other, he has found the means 
of giving a fair trial to more schemes 
than (perhaps) any other man now 
living. Yet not one of all his .schemes 
h.is prospered in his hands; he h.as 
failed in every thing ho has undertaken. 
He has manifestly the ‘ one little fault’ 
which includes ‘ many.' He has never 
embarked in any undertaking in which 
he was not shipwrecked; and yet, with 
this notorious fact staring them in the 
face, a meeting of noblemen and gen¬ 
tlemen have been pleased to certify 
that his qualifications are such as ‘ pc- 
iuliorli/Jit him for commanding this 
expedition, and conducting it to a happy 
tcrndnat 'wn P 

“ Mr. B. must not be angry that wo 
make thus free with his personal cha¬ 
racter. He has invited every one to a 
free examination of it, by the position 
in which he has chosen to put himself; 
he comes forwaid in the present in¬ 
stance entirely on the strength of his 
personal character, and by that he 
must stand or fall. 

“ Lastly. The ship and her equip¬ 
ments, and all the money that may be 
subscabed for the expedition, be it 
eversymuch beyond what is requisite, 
are to be ‘ placed entirely’ at Mr. 
Buckingham’s ‘ disposal;’ that is, they 
are to be made a pre.scnt of to Mr. B., 
to do with them what lie pleases : all 
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the profit, too, that may be made in 
the course of the voyage, is to go into 
Mr. iiuckinghani’s pocket. When he 
returns he is to publish a ‘ raitliful 
narrative of the proceedings of llie ex¬ 
pedition, for the honour of those who 
may contribute to its formation, and, 
it is hoped, for the benefit of the world 
at large.’ Hut that honour is all the 
satisfaction the coiilnbnlors aic to re¬ 
ceive. II 1 .S lice guinea subsciibeis 
(‘ the highest smn jicnnilled to be sub¬ 
scribed 1 ’) are siot cA en to have a copy 
of the ‘ failliful nanalive’ for tlieir 
money. Jloes not tins winding up of 
the concern plac'O beyond all doubt its 
perfectly mercenary character? N\ hy 
should Mr. 11. ha\e so noble a present 
made to him ? How do we know thiit 
he will dc.serve it? We shall be told, 
no doubt, that the ailair could not be 
managed otherwise, without taking the 
character of ‘ a joint slock, or trading 
company, which the public are ‘ par¬ 
ticularly reijucsted’ to observe ‘ this is 
no^.’ I’evli.ips not; tlien a\\ we have 
to say is —if ihi' allair cannot be ma¬ 
naged otherwise, it should not be gone 
into at all. As it stands now, it i.s, 

e i.ably, nothing but a scheme to 
elit Mr. H. at all hazards, under 
the shallow pretext of bcncfitting ‘ the 
world at large.’ 

“ It may^be said that, ‘ admitting 
all we h^ve said to be true, there can 
be no great harm done by the under¬ 
taking, begin, go on, or end as it may. 


A great many well-meaning people 
will lose the trifles they may subscribe 
to it—and that will be all.’ We reply 
that the liarm done will not end with 
the loss of the money subscribed. 
Were that all, Mr. II. might puft and 
pocket away, and welcome. But in 
proportion as the public are deceived 
by meretricious sclicmes, they arc apt 
to acquire a distaste for projects of all 
kinds, to the discouragement and neg¬ 
lect of die \ciy best. The success of 
the (juack is just ,so much subtr.tcled 
from that success winch should reward 
the nimi of education and talent. To 
befriend imposture is to defraud merit. 
Hesides, It is sometlimg more than 
money the Ibiiidi pcoidc are asked to 
place in the bands of Mr. Bucking¬ 
ham— it is the power, ihrougli that 
Tnoney, of doing, in the name of the 
Ibilisli pcojdo, ('idler a great deal of 
good, or a great deal of evil, just as 
Mr. B.’s lucio/ star may ha|)pon to be 
in the ascendant. What the chance of 
that IS we luive already seen ; as nearly 
as we can calculate, it is about 999 7 % to 
(hat as he has succeeded before, so 
lie will succeed again.” 

Notliiiig need be added to tins. 
Mr. Bucknigbain will stay at home. 
And the last great cncuinnavigator of 
the globe must continue to bo Mr. 
Ikey Solomons, whose travels were 
undoubtedly earned on for the beiielit 
of the public, and at the public ex¬ 
pense ! 


TIIF. rATF OF THE COLONIES.* 


When wo last addressed the public, 
we promised to make the coiKluct of 
Sir tlcorge Mun'.iy the .subject of our 
next paper, i’or sundry good and 
sufficient reasons, however, we have 
thought It best to delay tins for a short 
time: amongst other causes for this 
delay, we wish to see what line of be¬ 
haviour the Right Honourable die Se¬ 
cretary for the Colonics will ado|)t on 
the occasion of the general meeting of 
the West India proprietors, to be 
holden at the City of London tavern, 
for the purpose of presenting an ad¬ 
dress to his majesty, Meanwhile we 
cannot do better than say some few 
words on the pamphlet which Mr. 


Alexander has addressed to the colo¬ 
nial residents. 

This pamphlet is well timed, and 
we earnestly «nlreat the attention of 
the proprietors m this country to its 
contents, however remarkable they may 
be for bluntness of expression—how¬ 
ever unpleasantly the truth may sound 
in their ears. We, poor two-eyed 
mortals that we are, cannot see the 
p.'>''k on our own backs, 'nowever we 
may scrutinise the pack on the backs 
of onr neighbours. If, tlicrefore, the 
West India proprietors will not be 
made sensible of the extreme danger of 
their situation, let them, we entreat, 
look at the East India Company, whose 


* Fate of the Colonies, a Iietter from R. Alexander, £sq., to the Froprietors 
and Planters of the West Indies, resident in the Colonies. Fraser, Regent Street. 
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power is now actiiaily tottering, be¬ 
cause they have been obstinate in that 
line of conduct which is scouted by 
every true lover of his country, by every 
man wishing to sUnd well with his 
fellow-citizens, and preserve a charac¬ 
ter for honourable independence. It 
has been well said, that corporate 
bodies and chartered companies will 
do things which would never be ad¬ 
mitted into the ritual of honour among 
simple and isolated individuals. The 
Fast India Comi>ariy, on that prmci- 
jde, have been imagining that their 
mean truckling to the present mimslers, 
and to ministers in geiieml, would not 
be perceived by the coininumty at 
large. But they aie mistaken. The 
present ministry is distrusted by tlie 
people, and in tlieir concleinnation all^ 
tlieir friends are involved. Had tlio 
(.'oui I of Directors acted an open and in¬ 
dependent part—I i.kI they m.infully 
brought forward tlieir case for jiopuKir 
adjudgment, and tlieir ease is loo good 
to fear any tiling, all had been well. 
But they have thought proper to pro¬ 
ceed otheiwise. They have, by every 
means in their power, kejil their great 
<(uestion from being sifted, ri lying all 
the while on llie personal good feelings 
ofhistirace the Duke of Wellington, 
“lie IS an old Indian,say tlie nabobs of 
l.e.ideiihall Street, “and will undoubt¬ 
edly have a friendly feeling towards 
the large body of Indians.” I'liis lemaiiis 
to be proved. We think Ins Graee too 
selti.sli a man to care for any one ]>er- 
son beyond liiinself. If he can increase 
Ins intlueiice by curtailing or destroy¬ 
ing the company’s charter, the com¬ 
pany’s charter will be curtailed of its 
fair proportion, or desitoyeil altogether, 
as It may suit his Highness. If, how¬ 
ever, lie should imaging, that the pie- 
senl coalition between the Bank of 
Kiiglaiid and the Com t of Directors of 
the Honourable the East India Com¬ 
pany IS too poweiful to be so cavalierly 
dealt with, still a counter argument 
will hold some uitluenec in his High¬ 
ness’s breast, an aiguriient wliieli will 
require deep corisulerat.on, and winch 
must not, as he loies his situation of 
state-pilot, be settled in his ciisloiiiary 
off-hand manner. His Highness will 
have to ponder well on the re'ative 
streugtii of the city coalition and the 
jiopular bias—on how far tins coalition 
of merchants will aid and support him 
111 the House of Commons against lho.se 
members wlio are pledged to crush all 


monopolies; and those who, discard¬ 
ing ail selfish or interested motives, 
have determined to act upon principle, 
and to represent faithfully in parlia¬ 
ment the expressed views of their 
several constituents. When his High¬ 
ness shall have fully reviewed the .sub¬ 
ject in this light, we opine that he will 
conii' round to this conclusion—that 
tlie city coalition is as weak as a bul- 
nish in a storm, when put into com¬ 
parison with the iloclaij»(l resolutions 
of the country; viz, that monopolies 
must be destroyed, or greatly qualified; 
and he will be iiiclmed to abandon 
the Bank of England and the East 
India (-ompany, which together can 
constitute but a feeble power in the 
House of Commons, ami to vvin over 
to his cause the rcprcspiitatives of the 
country at large. VVould it not, there¬ 
fore, have been better if the (^ourt of 
Directors had courted public inquiry ? if 
they bad brought forward and manfully 
laid ojien their own case to the ])nblic 
eye I Would it not have been better for 
them if tliey liatl addressed the country 
at large, instead of adopting a hole and 
coiner method of vvhisjieniig their own 
representations into the ear of the 
minister, in llievam hope that, whether 
the popular feeling were favourable or 
not, tlie minister eould stutf the most 
obnoxious measure down tlie throats of 
the people, without eoiidescen'ding any 
explanation to satisfy ihcir reason ? At 
the eonimeiieement of oiir labours, we 
predicted that the Court of Directors 
would befoie long find themselves in 
this posiliori of danger; our words have 
been veiilied, and they will soon see 
that the task of extrication is easy to 
execute- 

The West India jifoprietors, how¬ 
ever, have played abetter and a nobler 
part, and the consequence is, that they 
have, in a gieal measure, obtained the 
confidence of all persons who are not 
biassed liy ])ai(y views or selfishness. 
'I’liey have on every occasion mo.st man¬ 
fully met public opinion : they have 
atfurdeJ every means towards having 
thc:r eomliict, not only m the mother 
country but iii the colonies, fully can¬ 
vassed, 'I’hey have iii this manner 
tliiown eoiifii.sion into the laiiks of the 
S nuts, aiifl the upholders of the deadly 
cstalilishinent of Sierra Leone. But 
saiiitship 111 this country is a dangerous 
and venomous icptile,aiid,like allolher 
reptiles, jio.ssesses a tenacity for exist¬ 
ence which it is difficult to extinguish. 
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It may be beaten, bruised, maimed, 
divided; still, when we least expect it, 
the severed parts rejoin, and the “sinu¬ 
ous mischief” again resumes its course 
cf slime and corruption. Saintship in 
every country constituted as England 
is, must have an enduring vitality. In 
mountainous, thinly populated, and 
poor countries only, such, for instance, 
as arc Switzerland and Scotland, can 
there be a universality of true religion. 
Tlie greater the population of a coun¬ 
try, the greater its riches, the easier the 
facilities of communication, the more 
hypocrisy musipreponderate, the more 
human weakness will be found, and 
false religion exercise its baneful influ¬ 
ence. The Saints, against whom the 
colonists have had to contend, are cun¬ 
ning in thc:r generation, and are fully 
aware of the above fact; and they con¬ 
sequently have an easier battle to light 
than can by the most favourable 
chances fall to the share of the colon- 
nists. Forwhereas the latter, in all their 
proceedings and exjilanations, have to 
address themselves to the right reason 
and the sound judgment, the former 
invariably shape their action and dis¬ 
course to the weaknesses of mankind. 

Certain it is that the Saints have 
done this last with prodigious eflect 
during the late genei-al election; so 
much so, that in all then canvasses the 
colonists'have laboured under a severe 
unpopularity. The cry on every hustings 
throughout (beat Biil.iin and Ireland 
was, “ Down with tli planters, and 
destruction to their piopi'ity 1” Every 
pojnilar candidate was obliged to con¬ 
fess himself an enemy to monopolies, 
and as jiledged to vote for the total and 
sudden abolition of slavery. There is 
little sense ni mob-law, and mob-law 
generally lules at all proceedings for 
an election. T1 e slightest spark thrown 
by the Saints adroitly into the multi¬ 
tude, would be sure to work to the 
prejudice of their enemies; and the 
opportunity was not lost by that re¬ 
spectable and hon''st body. The con¬ 
sequence was, as those wily foxes hr. 1 
anticipated, not only in counties and 
cities, but in rotten boroughs, man 
pledged himself to man for the dis¬ 
comfiture and annihilation of the colo¬ 
nists. All this, however, might have 
been prevented ; it is not, even yet, too 
late for (he West Indians to reclaim 
their affairs, however black and de.s- 
peratc they may ajipear. 

For this purpose, the first thing to be 


done is to throw off the shackles of the 
ministry. Tlu.s point is excellently 
urged by Mr. Alexander. 

“ Oentleinen, you will do me the 
credit to admit that, some considerable 
time ago, I anticipated this crisis, and 
warned you of its consequences—at a 
time, too, when the (Ty was less prevalent, 
and when the symptoms were less de¬ 
veloped than they now are. I have re¬ 
peatedly, in public and in private, told 
the West Indians that the policy they 
were pursuing, and the confidence they 
were reposing in ministers, would lead 
to this result; and that, when they least 
expected it, they would he deserted, and 
left to the mercy of their ignorant, but 
enthusiastic and unrelenting enemies. 

“ The opinion which I formed of the 
subject ten years ngo. is the same opinion 
which I hold now. 11 there be any shade 
of dissimil.arity in it, it arises entirely 
from the hopes wliich at the first I re¬ 
posed in the VFest India body. I flattered 
myself that as their eyes should he opened 
to their danger they would ]>repare them¬ 
selves for the struggle, and adopt the ne¬ 
cessary measures of defence I imagined 
that ueclining profits and increasing em- 
baiTas.iinents would animate their zeal, 
and call into operation the vigour and 
the e.xpedieiits which deep injury and a 
sense of justice, and a love of sclf-pre- 
servation, generally dictate and inspire. 

“ 1 need not tell you how imich tliese 
hopes have been disappointed, or lunv 
melancholy is tlie reflection, that, al- 
thongli o:ir .sentiments are nnclunged, 
onr clumcos of success are diminished. 
For the last ten years the enemies of 
the M'est Indies have pur.Mied you with 
iinsated vengeance. Time, ihatgenerally 
mitigates the asperity of party zeal, has 
rather incieased the I'.incour ol that per¬ 
secution, of tliosc rahimiiies, and of that 
deteimination to acconiplisli your ruin, 
which your enemies chensli, and of wiiicli 
you are, I fear, destined to be the uii- 
pitied victims.* 

“ Ibit tl.i.s is not the most melancholy 
part of your case. When a man dies 
bravely, even in a had cause, he seldom 
fails to have nunierons admirers. On 
the other hand, it is a glorious sight to 
see a virtuous man struggling with ad- 
veisity—iighting inch liy inch for the 
land he loves, or the estate he iiilierited 
from his forefathei s. M'hen such a man 
is betrayed tiy false friend a, ovcrpowcreil 
by nninlicrs, or overwhedmed by brute 
force, his fall is a moral lesson to the 
world, and sooner or later his wrongs 
arc avenged. But when in a good cause 
an individual is a martyr of non-resist¬ 
ance—when he sleeps soundly under the 
shade of his Upas tiee, while tlie hypo¬ 
crite and the iticcndfnry pillage his 
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dveliinfir Hnd be^ar fain children, it is 
impossible that moral sympathy can 
mingle with his misfortunes. If Eng> 
land were tu-morruw invaded and .sub¬ 
jugated by tlie French, would she not 
merit this disgrace if she olfered no re¬ 
sistance—if she quietly allowed the con¬ 
queror to take possession, and perpe¬ 
tuate this possession by severe laws ?” 

We are willing to believe that the 
West Indians resident in this country 
have been deceived. Alas! they are 
not the only persons who have been 
made victims to the double-dealing of 
our held-marshal minister, with the 
.Tanus face. The Protest.mts of Eng¬ 
land have a deep rankling grievance to 
repay; and when they forget it, may 
their right hand forget its cunning ! 
But let not friendly warnings bo in 
vain given to tlie colonists re.sidont in 
England. We say to them, m the 
woids of the immortal poet, not, how¬ 
ever, for the purpose of aggression, but 
of self-defence, 

“Awake—arise—or be for ever fallen!” 

We think Mr. Alexander isdecidedly 
wrong ill addressing his present letter 
to the proprietors resident in the co¬ 
lonies. He should have directed his 
letter to the geiilleincn m this country 
who have in hand the alf.iirs of the 
West Indies. That they have inist.iken 
their true course of jiolicy—that they 
have too much hung on the niiiiisler’s 
smile—cannot be doubted. But affairs 
are not iiTotnevahle. The colonists in 
I'aiglaiid aie men of sense and men of 
eli.iractcr, men of substance and for¬ 
tune, and men eoni[)eteiit to ins|)ire tiio 
fullest conlidence. If wo be so fortu¬ 
nate as to convince them of tlie errors 
of their ways, we sliall he satisfied, 
under the refleetion that wc have done 
a good action. There is mucli oftrutli 
mixed up, however, v9ith acidity of 
feeling towards the colonists, in the 
following extract from Mr. Alexander’s 
painplilct: — 

“ Now, (jientlemen, may I he per¬ 
mitted to ask, to which class of patriots 
or suppliants, of her<M>s or s)'cophuiit.s, 
do your friends in I’ailiariierit, your co¬ 
lonial agents, and your Vl'e.st India 
friends, belong ? I have watclied their 
coiiiliict pretty closely, and jnore closely 
than you have had an oppoitunity of 
doing, for I liave been on the spot, at 
head-quarters, iii their own arena, for 
several yrars; and I most solemnly de- 
dare, that most of the misforttiiies of 
the colonies are attributable to the apa¬ 
thy, the iiidifibrcnce, tlie disunion, and 
the ministerial dependence of those who. 


in ctHumon parlance, are considered tot 
be your representatives. What stoncl 
have the West Indians, as a body, made 
against any one of the insidious mea. 
sures of the last ten years ? On what 
occasion have we seen a dozen, or even 
half that number, cordially and resolutely 
united against the minister on any ques¬ 
tion where your interest and the interest 
of t!.e colonies generally has iieen at 
stake ? When the society of Alderraan- 
hiiry Street send a member to the House 
of Commons, they invariably select a 
person who is sure to si/^port them in 
all their schemes, at all hazards. He 
may he ministerial on other questions. 
He may exercise his own discretion 
wlierc the views of the society are not 
compromised; but in all questions in¬ 
jurious to you and identified with tlieir 
imijects, tlie member is invariably found 
at ins post, reading falsehoods from his 
brief, slandering you per order, voting 
against you, and iiolding you up to oh. 
loq'iy and reproach, according to his 
letter of iiistnictioiis. The 'West In¬ 
dians, on the contrary, (I speak of them 
generiilly), for there are but few excep¬ 
tions, are, however, in some way or 
other, tied to the skirts of the minister, 
no matter who tliat tniiiister is; chained 
to liim l)y some favour conferred, or by 
some assured expectancy; or liy some 
private job witli wliicJi he is mixed np. 
Hence comes it, (and I say this with 
shame and reliictunce), tliat your avowed 
friends have hiiiierto, and teo rretpiently, 
iieen your worst enemies—iiot>fri>m de¬ 
sign, but from neglect and necessity— 
not fiom criiiiiriiil or tro.'icberous mo¬ 
tives, but from ilic combined ioicc of 
circumstances. 

“ I would not utter these seritinieiits 
tliiis freely, even to joii, did I not tliiiik 
that tlie time is ailived, when coiici- 
Jiatory measures must be ali.indoned— 
when tlie scalib.iid mii't tie thrown 
away—wlien somethhig else must lie 
relied on ll.aii llio promises of a feelile, 
an artful, and a deceitful minister. If 
any remnant of your pioj*erty is to be 
preserved, the li lends of the West In¬ 
dies must iusuiilly (Hssolve tiieir con¬ 
nexion witli tlie liords of Downing 
Sticct. They must assume an inde¬ 
pendent tone. Tliey must come to the 
contest unbound—tlie creditors, not tlie 
debtors of tlie ministers—the undisguised 
and nnflineiiiiig advocates of your uii. 
qiiestioiialile riglits. Kxperience must 
liave taught y'ou, at lea.%t I am sure it 
lias taught me, tiiat notiiing is to be 
gained in this country from any admi- 
iiistration by subserviency. The pre¬ 
sent government does nothing, and can 
do notiiing, for its professed friends or 
adliereiits. This is one among many 
reasons why it is so foelile, and so muclt 
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at tlie mercy of every faction, or cabal, 
or even an accidental opposition. It 
yields and must yield to clamour what 
It denies to justice. Expediency is its 
motto, and by this is meant, that it will 
adhere to principles as long as possible, 
but yield to circumstances when their 
views are thwarted or their places en¬ 
dangered. Of this no set of men aro 
better convinced than your enemies. 
They have siilhcient address to know 
and take advantage of the weak side. 
They have raised the country against 
you. Tliey have made your destruction 
the ladder of their amijition, and the 
stppping-st(»Tie to office, power, and po¬ 
pularity. Tliey have bad the art of in¬ 
fusing a hatred of what is called slavery 
into the minds of the most ignorant and 
Starving population in Europe. Even 
an Irish ]ieasaut, the must wretched 
being on earth, who, if we may credit 
J\Ir. George Dawson, is contented if he 
earn three halfjience a day, is so intoxi¬ 
cated with fanaticism and ignorance, 
that he laments the condition of your 
labourers, who are a thousand times 
more happy, free, and contented than 
himself. This ignorance you may think 
cannot endure (or ev'ei'. He it so. Hut 
what will this avail, if it endure suffi¬ 
ciently long to .acconiplisli your utter 
and irretrievable ruin ? The general 
feeling is decideilly against you. The 
justice of your cause is nothing in the 
face of iiunibers. The law may be with 
you—thei-e may be acts of parliament, 
and royaj charters, as numerous as the 
stars ill the sky, all giinranteemg your 
rights—yonr present generous and spi- 
litcrl Muereigu may l.c predisposed in 
your favour; but all tin's is but as a 
drop in the ocean to the weight, the 
union, and the liitter hostility of your 
opponents. The law is a dead letter 
where the power is in the other scale. 
Charters are mere waste pajier, or use¬ 
less and musty, sheds of paichment, 
when the majoiity of a peojdc cither 
declare them to he null, or vote them to 
be iiihiuitous. The law was adverse to 
the Quakers; yet the law sunk hefoie 
tlieir repd’ted cl^ins to he considered as 
H sort ol superior Chi istiaus. The law 
was hostile to dissenters, and the rnein- 
hers of the churc'* of Home; hut the 
law yielded to the menaces of agitatii i. 
The silk-throwers of Miicclcslicld, men 
who had invested large fortunes, like 
youiselves, under its supposed protec¬ 
tion, were piotected by the law; hut 
they were nevertheless consigned to 
min. The ship-owners were sacrificed 
in the same way. The licensed victual¬ 
lers were also made the victims of ex. 
pedieucy. 'J'he silk weavers experienced 
similar treatment. Tlio forty-shilling 
freeholders of Ireland w'cre robbed, as 
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you are threatened to be, without any 
compensation. In short, it is mere se¬ 
nility, absolute dotardness, a sort of con¬ 
fidence bordering upon silliness and 
infatuation, to think that acts of parlia¬ 
ment or royal charters will protect you 
from the fate of other important in¬ 
terests in the body politic. No. You 
and your friends must make up your 
minds to lose your estates, and all that 
is valuable theieon, unless yon instantly 
adopt measures of a very different kind 
from .any to which you have hitherto 
had recourse.” 

Mr. Alexander miscalculates the 
cliaracter of the West Indians in Eng¬ 
land, and the West Indians in England 
have miscalculated the character of the 
present administration. It is not too 
late, howevei, to repair the mischief 
inclined ; let then be up, and be 
.a-doing. Let them set the ministers 
at defiance, and act in a firm, in¬ 
separable, well-organized body, in all 
inoasures of defence and aggression. 
The Hank of England and the East 
India Company are now about to do 
so, though they have not the confidence 
of sound-headed and thinking men to 
an iHjual degree with the West India 
colonists. The Anti-Slavery people have 
uniformly acted in this manner; and 
though, III comparison with the West 
India body, they were, so to s)ieak, but 
as a Satyr to Hyperion, as far as tlieir 
relative consistency, truth, .and honour 
are concerned, still, the society of 
Saints, by uniform action .and never- 
ceasing activity, have worked infinite 
annoyance to tlie colonists. One great 
point at which they liave always aimed, 
is to have their attacks on the West 
Indians conducted by able men. This 
is particularly remarkable intlic House 
of Commons. There, all their state¬ 
ments, however false and monslious, 
arc still enounced with declamatory 
force and staggering effect. Among 
their .advocates in that assembly stand 
conspicuous Mr. Brougham, Sir James 
Maokinto-sh, Mr. T. B. Macaulay, Dr. 
Lushington, and Mr. Fowell Buxton; 
and to the.se m.iy be again added Mr. 
Denman, the member for Nottingham. 
The West Indians have no spe.akers to 
be pitted against those just enumerated. 
In Mr. Alarryat they possessed an in¬ 
trepid cliampion, and a man of great 
information and integrity. Mr- Mar- 
ryat, however, has been long gathered 
to his fathers, ami no man has been 
advanced by tlic colonists to supply 
his place- Mr, Douglas has all the 
inivate worth and respectability which 
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any prirato gentleman can desire, but 
liis powers of oratory are not ^at, and 
be is no match for ihe opposite cham¬ 
pions. Hear what Mr. Alexander says: 

“ My plan is, that you should leave 
these gentlemen to the benefits of their 
own intrigues, and place no dependence 
on their votes or their feeble and sterile, 
advocacy. The colonies should take their 
own interests into their own hands, and 
consider their agents as nothing more 
tlian a sort of lay attorneys, whose feel- 
ings are never wanner than their b. iefs, 
and who are susceptible of no inspira¬ 
tion but what is derived from their fees. 
Perhaps it would be better to discontinue 
the benefit of their good oflices alto¬ 
gether. At any rate, it is imperatively 
necessary that those in whom the colo. 
nists repose confidence, and who are iii- 
tnisted with the management of their 
affairs, should not be bound u]) with or 
circumscribed by other interests. The 
planter, in vindicating his cause, should 
place no dependence whatever on his 
mortgagee or his consignee, or any other 
commercial agent. The colonies should 
send delegates to Ijondon. The lesser 
ones should send one delegate, the larger 
one.s two. They should form a council 
in I/ondon, provided with ample funds, 
not only to secure the publication of tlieir 
petitions, blit also, like the Anti-Slavery 
Siwiety, to send members to tlie house 
of sufficient talents and independence to 
do them justice. Those who know par¬ 
liament best, know what twelve, or 
eight, or even six determined men, can 
do in that house. The princijial pre¬ 
caution to he taken is to select men in¬ 
capable of betraying them—men who 
can have no interest but theirs to in- 
llnence them — whose principles and 
strict independence will guarantee them 
against any hope of place or preferment 
—who will make the colonies the shib¬ 
boleth of their policy, and, by a constant 
attendance, watch every motion and re¬ 
fute every calumny. Si^ such resolute 
men will be a greater thorn in the sides 
of Messrs. Brougham, Buxton, and the 
faction, than thrice the number of the 
thirty or forty members supposed to be 
connected with the West India interest. 

“ In recommending delegates to be 
sent from the colonies for the purposes 
above mentioned, you are not to suppose 
that I would have them to a8.sume ex¬ 
clusively the sole management of affairs 
here, separate from or in opposition to 
the great body of West India propiietors 
resident in this country. Far from it— 
such are not my views. For although I 
consider the West Indians here to be 
collectively an inefficient and inert body, 
yet I am free to admit that there are 
among them many active and able men 
witli whom it would be the duty and the 


interest of the d<de^te« Iio-Mosult and 
co-operate. Thus united they would be 
enabled more effectually to rally round 
and support their distinguished aud tin. 
compromising leader, my Lord Chandos, 
whose eminent talents have alreaily been 
devoted to the cause, and who, if pro¬ 
perly supported, would, in all probabili ty, 
continue his services.” 

ill the lust passages we cordially 
agree. Tliere is a necessity for colonial 
speakers in the lioii.se; but we alto¬ 
gether, for the present, beg to di.ssent 
from hi.s proposed plan. It v\oiild lead 
to nmoh loss of valuable time, and to 
infinife expenditure of money; and the 
colonists resident in this country might, 
if they thouglit proper, do away with tlie 
occasion ol' any such inferfcrence by 
the actual West Indians themselves. 

The following passages in the pam¬ 
phlet are worthy of notice:— 

” Just conceive what would be the 
consequences, if, for one year, you, the 
planters aud proprietors of the West 
Indies, were to ceaae to raise or export 
your produce to England—were to give 
your slaves a year of jubilee, in which 
no labour should be done, hut in the 
cultivation of food and luxuries for your¬ 
selves. Tlie mortgagee would undonbt- 
edly suffer—the annuitant would be 
unjiaid—the consignee would receive no 
conimi.ssion—many noble and opulent 
families, many thousands of persons in 
the middle class of society, a; well as 
widows and orphans, would all he cast 
upon Providence and public charity. 
Blit thi.s, in a national point of view, 
would not be the most .serious result. 
Twenty thousand seamen would be 
thrown out of employment, and more 
than three hundred thousand tuns ofship. 
ping would cither be laid up to rot in our 
own harbours, or, if forced into other 
channels of trade, woulj reduce the rate 
of all freights to a ru'iioiis extent. The 
revenue would suffer to the amount of 
several millions, and the receipts of most 
of the custom-houses would scarce defray 
the expense ofcolIoction|jWide-spread in¬ 
solvency, embarrassment, and pauperism, 

would be the inevitable (xmseqiieiices_ 

But this is a tender subject—the revenue 
is touched, and the incomes cf a con¬ 
siderable portion of the aristocracy are 
menaced. The fear of convulsion, and 
a consequent depression of the public 
funds—the dreaded interposition of the 
United States, and the serious apprehen¬ 
sions of the sensitive fundholders—all 
this, however, is in your favour.” • • 

” If the slave he entitled to his free¬ 
dom, it is equally clear that his owner 
is entitled to compensation. If slavary 
be a crime, tha people of England are 
the guilty parties, in a still higher de- 
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gree than the owner of the slave. Sla< 
very did not originate with yon, your 
predecessors or ancestors. It originated 
with the British parliament and the 
mother countiy. It was encouraged l)y 
them, and enforced by bounties, and of 
course by law, upon the colonies. I 
admit it, and so do you, to l>e an evil. 
If the slave bo wronged, I admit he is 
entitled to restitution. The only re¬ 
dress, I admit, is emancipation, the visi¬ 
tation of the mercy of Providence, in the 
manumission ({f the existing race, for the 
injuries inflicted upon their ancestors. 

But this redress, this emancipa¬ 
tion, this desirable restitution, must be 
granted at the expense of tlie nation. 
He who owns slaves now is surely not a 
more responsible party than he who 
owned them ten or twenty or thirty 
years ago—who conveiled lliom into 
money, and who now lives in s|>Iendour 
upon the fortune he tlien ncipiired. If 
restitution is to be made, it is not the 
present holders of slaves alone, but 
former holders, even in the third or 
fourth remove, who ought to be com¬ 
pelled to make the sacrifice. Tlie greater 
part of the fortune of Mr. Fowell Bux¬ 
ton was deiivcd from slaves. He is, 
ennsequently, as responsible as Mr. 
Goulburn, or any other present pro¬ 
prietor of slaves. Mr. Protlieroe, of 
Bristol, is as responsible as Sir Tho- 
mas Lethbi idge or Lord Seaford. Mr. 
Zachary Macaulay ought to contribute 
to the romjlensation fund nearly three 
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times as much as my Lord Chandos. 
Lord Calthorpe is as responsible as the 
Marquess of Sligo. In snort, there are 
very few noble or eminent families in 
the country wlio have not at otie time 
or another possessed or inherited pro. 
perty ill slaves. Surely these persons 
are as much entitled to make restitu¬ 
tion, and contribute to the sacritice, as 
you, the present embarrassed, con¬ 
temned, and slandered proprietors and 
planters of the West Indies. 

“ But it is a waste of time to dwell 
upon these personal liabilities. The nation 
must make compensation to you before 
it can have any just riglit or pretence 
for calling upon you to sacrifice your 
property—a property which it ispossilde 
you hold by an insecure tenure, and at 
the hazard of your lives, but which you 
nevertheless liold by as just and unex- 
reptioiiable a title as the legal ciLstodier 
of an exchequer hill, or the owner of a 
landed estate in fee. You are justified, 
therefore, in re.slsting, in a constitu- 
tional manner, all aggre.ssions upon this 
property, and all insidious measures 
having a tendency to depreciate its 
value, until expediency merges in jii.s- 
tice, and the tender of a fair compensa¬ 
tion releases you from your claims.” 

With these vve must coiitlutle our 
present remarks, recommending, at tlie 
.same time, unwe.ined vigilance and 
activity to all persons corieenied in the 
prospeiity of fiie W est Indies. 


THE suepiieud’s lament. 
(moM THE criiMAN or Goiiii;.) 

To yonder hill I dady go, 

And, leaning on my crook. 

Into the smiling vale helow 
I ga/e with wistful look. 

My careful watch-dog guards the sheep 
'I’hat feed upon the brow ; 

And downward to the vale we creep, 

1 know not, reck not how. 

And there the meadow’s beauties bloom, 
And there they sweetly lireafhe— 

I cull them — knowing not for whom 
To twine the fragrant wreath! 

In rain and storm, and thunder’s roar, 

I stand beneaiii the tree ; 

Nor seek yon shelt’nng cottage door— 
A mournful sight to me! 

I see the rainbow’s beauteous spread 
Above that cot expand; 

But she who dwelt therein bath fled 
To some far foreign land. 

To some far land, and farther—yes — 
Perchance beyoml the sea : 

And hence, my sheep, so comfortless 
Your shepherd’s days must be ! 
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Since the appearance of our last 
Number, an event which dcscives to 
be memorable for all time, has oc¬ 
curred amongst our neighbours of 
France. They have changed the 
dynasty of their kings, crushed an 
insufferable despotism, and erected 
for themselves a liberal and a bene¬ 
ficial government. Now, for the 
first time, appear the blessings of the 
old revolution of 1789. However 
enthusiasts may argue, violent con¬ 
vulsions can produce no immediate 
good; and, grown wise by experi¬ 
ence, the world now is no advocate 
for revolutions which are the off¬ 
spring of violent passions and ex¬ 
acerbated feelings, but of reason and 
deliberate council. C!onstituted as 
France has been, the revolution of 
1830 could never have happened, 
unless it had been forerun by the 
gloomy and disastrous times which 
closed the last century. In the same 
manner our revolution was the con¬ 
sequence of the civil wars which for 
a time laid desolate the fair prospects 
of our country. The age of bar¬ 
barism must be instructed by lessons 
of blood, ere it will subside into one 
of civilization and refinement; and 
no two periods can be more distinct, 
even though separated by centuries 
of intervening time, than were the 

of Louis XVT. and the age of 
Charles X. And yet their respective 
miseries were equally great. To 
pluck down the former from the 
throne, however, what human slaugh¬ 
ter was committed, what wickedness 
and atrocity appeared on the theatre 
of action ! To wrest the sceptre from 
the infatuated Charles? a slight com¬ 
motion was more than sufficient, 'fhat 
blood was spilt and victims butchered, 
is, alas! but too true ; hut the crime 
of slaughter is on the head of the 
late miserable King of France, and 
his childish ministers. Even were 
it otherwise, an evil has but a rela¬ 
tive force, and the victims who fell 
in effecting the regeneration of their 
country, can well be spared for the 
benefit of the millions of their fel¬ 
low-countrymen, whom theif hero- 
ical act and glorious end have res¬ 
cued from the degradation of sla¬ 
very. 

']^e King and the Court must 
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have been labouring under a terrible 
infatuation, for so long ago as last 
November, when we happened to 
be in the French capital, the late 
political completion was shadowed 
forth by the most convincing prog¬ 
nostications. It was the general 
talk of all classes of the Parisians, 
save the stolid circle of the Court. 
Tlie downfal of Chades, however, 
teaches a grand moral lesson to mo- 
narchs, against their entertaining a 
spirit of tyranny. Charles the Tenth 
was a tyrant, and he fell. He up¬ 
held ministers, w’hen the nation 
had no confidence, and he fell. He 
would have revived the power of 
Catholicism, and crushed all free¬ 
dom of thought under the weight of 
an arrogant priesthood, and he fell. 
He was for circumscribing the ope¬ 
rations of reason, by depriving his 
people of a free press, and he fell. 
This was the work .of the people of 
France, who rose against their op¬ 
pressor in one mass, and hurled him 
far from the throne which he so un- 
w'orthily filled. Let it not, how¬ 
ever, be supposed that the people of 
France have struck into some new 
path for the effectuation of their eman¬ 
cipation—they have but* followed in 
the wake of the world at large. There 
is a general opinion abroad (and the 
opinion i.s founded upon the most un¬ 
contradictory experience) thatf the 
main strength of governments is in 
the popular approbation. By popu¬ 
lar, we do not mean mobbish or de- 
mocratical approbation, but the con¬ 
sent of the full body of the peo¬ 
ple—of Lords as well as Commons— 
of the high-born, the middling classes, 
and the lowly. This has been the 
work of knowledge. The school¬ 
master, to make use of the Brougham- 
ite phrase, is, indeed, abroad. Woe 
be to him who shall endeavour to 
counteract his operations! If any such 
desperate individual exists, let him 
look, be he great or small, at the fate 
of Charles the Tenth of France, and 
tremble for his presumption. The 
people of France followed in the 
wake ‘ of the world, and the world 
says that an equal participation of 
liberty and immunity is the birth¬ 
right of all communities. 

Have the late doings in France any 
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application to this country ? The Times seem to be taking the voice of the 
newspaper, and the friends of Govern- rabble for the voice of the people, 
ment, (and few they are,) have answer- The king is making too great sacri- 
ed in the negative. To this judgment, fices to popular prejudices, and the 
however, we are decidedly opposed, demands of the mob. Thus he has 
They have a very direct reference to tradesmen to dinner, and allows his 
our own Minister, his Highness of privacy to be disturbed by the ap- 
Wellington, who, to all appearance, proach and presence of the Gale 
seems to have been the great adviser .Joneses, the Cobbetts, and the Smith- 
of the miserable Polignac and his field butchery of Paris. Tliis may 
worthless colleagues. We have heard, be very well for the moment, but 
in this country, that many papers of when and how is it to end ? That 
a secret nature were discovered in the " too much familiarity breeds con- 
portfolio of the runaway minister tempt,” is well known—It is an old 
for foreign affairs, and which compro- adage. Is not the King of the French 
misedall the other governments of Eu- laying himself open to its application ? 
rope. If this be so, we shall certainly By and by, when he tires of his low- 
have full proof of the fact, by the pro- lived u='sociate3, and wishes to be rid 
duction of those papers by the King of their company, and finds it im- 
ofthe French and his ministry. As possible, he wil! be obliged to use 
it is, the circumstantial evidence is hauteur, and create a distance which, 
against Wellington. All the world from the first, should have existed, 
imagines him to have been the Tlie consequence will be, that he will 
adviser of the wretched Polignac. unnecessarily make enemies. Among 
This matter must be made clear, the truest andmost forcible of apoph- 
says the Times; and it will be made thegms, may the following be en¬ 
dear by his Highness denying it in rolled: ” Mob applause is poison- 
his place in Parliament; and as Par- ous 

liament will meet on the ‘i6th of Oc- The next point which is reprehen- 
tober his Highness will be put in a sible in the King of the French, is 
situation to contradict the present the extinction of a state religion, 
opinion entertained against him on Every person, now, may follow, with- 
the part of the English : but should out any restraint, whatever religion he 
he do so, let him remember that after pleases ; and every religion is equally 
his conduct *in the Roman Catholic good in the eyes of the government. 
Einancipation business, it will re- This is the effect of the tyrannies and 
quire something more than his mere the rascalities of the accursed Jesuits, 
naked word to convince them of the But with so wise a man, as Louis 
contMftry. One piec« of good, how- Philippe is otherwise known to be, 
ever, which the late scenes in France will the misdeeds of a set of wretches 
will effect for this nation, is a more blind his judgment to the efficacy 
courteous behaviour on the part of of a principle which from the earliest 
Prime Minister Wellington, who, stages of the world, has been found 
perhaps, may see the propriety of of salutary tendency ? 'ITie experience 
conciliating in a greater degree than of mankind clearly shows that wher- 
is altogether consonant with his com- ever there is no state religion, the 
mandcr-in-chief's disposition, the country is destined to speedy trou- 
good-will of the people over whom bles; for an opportunity is offered to 
Providence has ordained that he all sanctified schemes and priestly 
should rule. intriguers, to take every advantage of 

Let us now turn our attention the people, and by playing on the 
to Louis Philippe, the present King conscience, to turn them into supple 
of the French, and his cabinc*^. instruments for their own selfish and 
They seem to have committed at black purposes. An acknowledged 
the outset of their career two faults, religion is a matter necessary for the 
which, if not opportunely retriev- upholding of a state. In antient 
ed may be the fatal source of in- Greece, in more antient Egypt, in 
finite mischief. The first is, they the kingdoms of Asia and in Rome— 

* Among other things which Louis Philippe, it is said, intends to do for the pleasure 
of the people, is the demanding the bones of Napoleon Bonaparte, in order to have them 
inhumed in France! 1! 
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nay, even in the time of the antient 
Britons, and in Mexico and Peru, 
and amongst the ignorant savages 
of North America, the principle is 
recognized. It is too late now for a 
civilized nation to do away with such 
an institute; and if France urges the 
measure, it will sooner or later have 
to repent heartily of its infatuation. 

France has done well to reject 
the poverty-stricken nobles, who, by 
court intrigue, were raised by the 
late feeble-minded Charles the Je¬ 
suit, to their pre-eminence. The 
house of peers requires a thorough 
purification. It should henceforth 
be mailc, not the representative of 
the slavishncss and beggary of the 
country, but of its wealth and its 
virtue. Such a house of peers will 
alone prove serviceable. 

It is generally su[)posed that the 
late culpable ministers will escape 
punishment. Such, however, is not 
our opinion. If the king indeed 
have influence enough to pass the 
law for their rescue from death, all 
will be well, but he will be obliged 
to concede their immolation to the 
voice of the nation, and clemency 
and forgiveness is not the attribute 
of an exasperated people. The king 
in fact dare not move for their salva¬ 
tion—the chamber of peers must re¬ 
main equally passive. The chamber 
of deputies will take their impeach¬ 
ment aud punishment into their own 
hands, and they have already autho¬ 
rized the committal of Polignac, and 
his four colleagues, whose whole 
conduct since the promulgation of 
the fatal ordinances, has been pitiful 
and cowardly in the extreme. 

ITicse hasty observations we have 
drawn up because wo did not wish 
to send forth this Nilmber of our 
Magazine without some comment on 
the disasters of Paris. A better op¬ 
portunity will be afforded us next 
month for relating the particulars, 
and our intention then is to lay a full, 
and we hope a satisfactory account 
before our readers. 

In conclusion for the present, we 
beg to extract the following passage 
from an effusion entitled, Ulnmr- 
rection, by Messrs. Barthfletny and 
M^ry, the authors of the poem called, 
Le Fils, de Vilomme. The spirit 
which dictated the lines is altogether 
akin to that which has insinuated 
itself into the body of the people. 


and now is making every effort to 
actuate the destinies of France. 

“ Quand I’effort d’un grand peuple a detruit 
un empire, 

II faut qii’apr^s la lutte il s’arrete et res¬ 
pire : 

Dans le calme d'efffoi qui succiide an canon, 
S’il eutend pres de lui retentir uu grand 
me i, 

Un noin de liberf6 qui rassure et console, 
II fait iin picdestal a sa nonvelle idole, 

Et vers des jours nouveanx presse de ra- 
jeunir, • 

II liii livre d’espoir son donteux nvenir. 
D’Orlk-ans ! qnand sur nous I’astrc dcs 
dangers brille, 

II est temps de quitter ton sceptre de fii- 
inille; 

Viens, de tons les pouvoiis le fuisceau se 
dissuut; 

Dau.s Ics debris royaux ton nom seul est 
debout; 

Ceux nii'nic qui, depuis Icfoudroyant Bru- 
maire, 

Revaient la Republique, cnivrante chi- 
niCro, 

Assourdis par forage aprfs trois jours de 
deuil. 

Do ton palais desert interrogeaient le seuil. 
Tu parus: aussitut etcignant sa colere, 

Le pcuplc salua le prince populaire. 

II te connait; ta vie a fait ses entretiens; 
Nos ciifans dans leurs jeux out tutoy6 les 
dens, 

Lc peuple est leur menin; sur les bancs 
des colleges 

II voit Chartre et Nemours s’asseoir sans 
privil6ges ; 

II salt que d’Orleans se melant an convoi, 
Suivit la France en deuil a la toiiibe de 
Foy; 

Qnc jamais on ne vit se grouper H ta s'uite 
L’insidieux mantcau d’uu confesseur je- 
siiitc; 

11 .sc souvient siirtout, car ccs faits ticlatans 
Electrisciit son coeur nieinc aprds quarante 
ans, 

Que la libert6 sainte, 4 st premiere .aurore, 
Attaclia sur ton front un rayon tricolore; 
Songe que si le peuple aujourd’hui t'a fait 
Rui, 

Le laurier de Jemmape a repondu de toi; 
Qu’il n’a pas rcconnu pour signe d’alliance 
Ton antique lainbel sur les trois lis de 
France; 

De tous les attributs qui parent ta maison, 
Ta cocarde 4 ses yeux est I’unique blason; 
En voyant sur ton front sa gloricuse 
marque, 

Ses cris ont sahi# le citoyon monarque ; 

Les vainqueurs de Paris, avec cent mille 
voix, 

Comme les premiers Francs font mis sur 
le pavois, 

Consacrant 4 jamais Icur antique maxime ; 
Le Roi qu’un Peuple momhe est le 

SEUL LEGITIME." 
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MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

LONDON. 


BIOGHAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life and Works of George 
llomney the Painter; including various 
Letters and Testimonials of his Genius, 
&c. Also some particulars of tlie Life of 
Peter Romney, his.brother. By tlie Rev. 
John Romney, B. D. of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 4to. ‘21. ‘2s. bds. with a por¬ 
trait. 

The Life oft Lord Byron. By John 
Galt, Esq.; being No. 1 of tlie Library of 
General Knowledge. Small 8vo. 5s. 

Memoirs of llis Serene Highness An¬ 
thony, Philip D’Orleans, Duke of Mont- 
pensier. Prince of the Blood. Written by 
himself. 1 vol. 8vo. 9.$. 

Memoirs of Ihe late Captain Hugh Crow, 
of Liverpool, containing a Naiiative of his 
Life. Descriptive sketches of the Western 
Coast of Africa, &c.; to which arc added, 
Anecdotes and Obseivations illustrative of 
the Negro Character. 1 vol. 8vo. 9s. (id. 
bds. 

Life of Major General Sir Thomas Mon¬ 
ro, K.C.B. Late Governor of Madras, vol. 
3rd and last, 8vo. Ids. bds. 

MISCLLLANEOU.S. 

Rudiments of Mineralogy, to which is 
added a short introduction to the study 
of Fos.siLs. By Maiy A. Venning. 1 vol. 
12mo. 4.S. Gfl. bds. 

Principles of Geology; being an attempt 
to explain the former changes of the 
Earth’s Surface, by reference to caiuscs 
now in ’operation. By Charles Lyell, 
F.U. S., Foieign Secretary to the Geolo¬ 
gical Society. Vol, the 1st. 8\o. 15s., 
with Woodcuts, Plans, itc. 

Bernard’s Retrospc< iions of the Stage. 

2 vols. post 8\u. ISs. bds. 

An Account of the Great Floods of Aug. 
1829, in the Province of Moray and ad¬ 
joining districts, tkc. By Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder, Bart. F. R. S. E. &c. 1 vol. 8vu. 
144'. or with proctf impressions, 21s. 

Loudon’s flortus Britannicus. A Cata¬ 
logue of all the Pi.ANTS Indigenous, cul¬ 
tivated in, or introduced to Britain. By 
J. C. Loudon, Esq. F. L. H. G. & Z. S. 1 vol. 
8vo» 11. h. bds. 

The Cabinet Album; a Collection of 
Original and Selected Literature. 1 vol. 
post 8 VO. IO 4 . 6d cloth. 

The Friend of Australia; or a Plan for 
exploring the Interior, and for carrying on 
a Survey of the whole continent of Aus¬ 
tralia. By a Retired Officer of the East 
India Serviev. 1 vol. 8 vo. I 84 . with Plates 
and Maps. 

EDUCATION. 

Herodotus, from tlie Text of Schweig- 
haeaser ; by George Long, Professor of 
Greek to the University of London. 1 vol, 
12mo. 8s. or 8vo. lOs. 6d. bds. 


WORK.S OF IMAGINATION, 

The Sailor Boy; or, the Admiral and 
his Protege; a Novel. By Rosalia St. 
Clair, Author of the “ Banker’s Daughter 
of Bristol,” &c. 4 vols. 8vo. 11. is. 

The Foreign Exclusives in London; a 
Satirical Novel. 3 vols. 12ino. If. Is. 
boards. 

Jouriicd of the Heart. Edited by the 
Authoress of “ Flirtation,” 1 vol. post 8vo. 
with wood cuts, 10.«. fid. 

Dependence. By the Author of “ Lit¬ 
tle Sopliy.” Crown 8vo. 7s. bds. 

The Templars, an Historical NoveL 3 
vols. post 8vo. 1 1. 7s. 

.Souiiicnnaii, a Novel. By Mr. Galt. 3 
vols. po.st 8\o. If. 11s. fid. bds. 

Nonington, or the Memoirs of a Peer. 
2 vols. 12.«. 

(■amden; a Tale of the .Soulli. 3 vols. 
IGs. (id. 

Du L’Orme, a Novel; by the Author of 
“Richelieu” and “ Darnley.” 3 vols. post 
8vo. If. 11.9. (id, bds. 

The Separation ; a Novel. By the Au¬ 
thor of Flirtation. 3 vols. 12nio. If. 7*. 
bds. 

TRAVELS, &c. 

Narrative of a Journey over land, from 
England, by the continent of JHurope, 
Egypt, and the Red Sea, to India ; inclu¬ 
ding a Residence there, and a voyage 
home; in the ye.irs 1825—20—27,and 28. 
By Mrs. Colonel Elwood. 2 vols. 8vo, 
If. lOs. bds. 

Alexander’s Travels to the Seat of War 
in Ihe East, through Rns.-iia and the Cri¬ 
mea, in 1829. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. canvass. 

Hughes’s Travels in Greece and Albania. 
Second Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. can¬ 
vass. 

POETRY. 

Campbell’s Poetical Works. New Edi¬ 
tion, 2 vol-i. foolscap, 8vo. 15 . 9 . bds. 

Burn’s Address to the Deil, wdth Illus¬ 
trations by T. J.ansccr, post Svo. 3s. (id. 
sewed. 

Brighton, a Comic Sketch; with Illus¬ 
trations, by R. Cruikshank. 18mo. 1.9. 
sewed. 

Matilda; a tale of the Crusades. A 
poem; in Six Books. By Henry Ingrain ; 

I vol. Svo. 12s. cloth. 

Revolt of the Angels, and the Fall from 
Paradise, an epic drama. By Mr. E, Reade, 
Author of Cain the Wanderer. Deray Svo. 
9s. bds. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons on Points of Doctrine and 
Rules of Duty. By the Rev. R, Parkin¬ 
son, M.A. of St. John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, and perpetual Curate of Whit- 
wor&, &c. Second Edition. 12mo. 6<. 
bds. 
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“ THB QALLERY OF ILLUSTRIOUS LITERARY CHARACTERS.'' 

No. IV. 

SAMUEL ROQBRS, ESQ., AUTHOR OF THE “ PLEASURES OF MEMORY." 

De mortuU nil nisi bonum ! There is Sam Rogers, a mortal likeness- 
painted to the very death! 

We have often thought fliat a collection of the witticisms let off on the 
subject of Sam Rogers's death, would go near equalling in bulk the 
vast volume of jokes put into his mouth by a thousand industrious pun- 
manufacturers. There is Mackintosh’s wonder,why when at an election time 
he could not find an accommodation at any hotel in a country town, he did 
not try snug lying in the church-yard—^the French valet's animuncement of 
him, as M. le Mort, mistaking him for Tom Moore, and the consequent 
horror of the company—Scott’s recommendation that Saqi should try his 
fate in medicine; where, if there was any truth in physiognomy he would be 
sure to shine, on the strength of his having perpetually & facies Hippocratica. 
Hook's friendly caution, when he saw him at Lord Byron’s funeral, to keep 
out of sight of the undertaker, lest he should claim him os one of his old 
customers. But why extend the roll, when there is not a variety of jest in 
which " Goodman death, Goodman bones, thou atomy thou,” or any other 
of the complimentary phrases bandied about by Hostess Quicklcy and Doll 
Tearsheet, against their inveterate enemy, the beadle, could be twisted, which 
has not been brought into action against Rogers } He stands all this fire 
undisturbed, strenuously maintaining, not only that he is alive, but that his 
countenance is the very beau ideal of beauty. " That's a very pretty girl,” 
said he, one night to Newton the painter, " she has a t^te morte. I have a 
tete morte —it is really one of the finest styles of the human countenance." 
Whereupon Sam " grinned honibly a ghastly smile,” just as he is doing in 
the opposite picture. 

Ind^endcntly of the persecution Sam suffers from being dead, a grievance 
which ne has in a great measure outlived; he is an ill-used gentleman, in 
being made Pun-moater-gcneral to the United Kingdom. How this high 
distinction originally came to be his, we have no historical documents to 
prove. It is now settled. Joe Miller vails his bonnet to Sam Rogers. In 
all the newspapers, not only of tlie kingdom, but of its dependencies, Hin- 
dostan, Canada, the West Indies, the Cape, from the Tropics, nay, from the 
Antipodes to the Orkneys, Sara is godfather-general to all the bad jokes in 
existence. The Yankees have caught the fancy, and from New Orleans to 
New York it is the same—Rogers is synonymous with a pun. All British 
born or descended people—yea, the very Negro and the Hindoo—father their 
calembourgs on Rogers. Quashee or Ramce-Sameo, who know nothing of 
Sir Isaac Newton, John Milton, or Fraser’s Magazine, grin from ear to ear 
at the name of the illustrious banker, and with gratified voice exclaim, ” Him 
d— funny, dat Sam.” • 

By this fame, Sam must be known, after he is allowed to be dead by the 
parish officers. For, after all, the literary glory of Sam will be one of the 
smallest. His verses arc of the petty larceny school of poetry. When 
Wordsworth read in Don Juan the commandment that 
'* Thou shalt not steal from Samuel Rogers.” 

he remarked veiy properly that no theft would be more hazardous, because, 
''not only Sam might reclaun the pilfered goods, but there would be no smidl 
danger of their being looked after by those from whom the said Sam had ori- 
gindly stolen them. 

He has a pretty house, with pretty gewgaws in it—he gives tolerable 
dinners, and says very spitefbl things—he is an ugly man, and his face is 
dead, and his jokes flat. Hb poetry is poor, and his banking-house rich— 
his verses, which he purloined, will be forgotten—his jests (which others 
made for him,) may be remembered. The Pleasures of Memory will go the 
way of rH other Pleasures, but it is not impossible that his name may, like 
Joe Miller’s, be perpetuated as the unwilling godlathcr of a book of conun¬ 
drums. Sic transit gloria Sammi ! 
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THE ELECTION OF EDITOR 

FOR 

iFvagci’a! iMagaiiiu* 


ICurtuiled from Mr, Gurnry't thorl-hand notes, corrected by Mr, Alexander Fraser, of 

Thuvies Inn,] 


^ (Cjiitinued from vol. I. p. 7&7,) 

So many false statements respecting our famous dinner at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern ha\e got afloat, and the report which ajjpeared in "The Times,” 
though sufficiently amjilc (extending to seventeen columns) being so tinc¬ 
tured with party bias, in some instances of a malevolent kind, it is, we 
think, incumbent upon us to devote some j)ages to giving a true and circum¬ 
stantial account of all that happened. It is a duty to the public in these 
times, when the funds all over Eurojie are so easily affected by great events, 
that those events should be delivered minutely, and with a scrupulous re¬ 
gard to tiuth, from the highest authority. We shall never forgive ourselves 
if Metalliques sunk to 98 L in consequence of our suffering to remain uncon- 
tradicted, the stock-jobbing nimours consequent upon our dinner. 

Friday, then, the - 1830, was the day fixed u))on for the elec¬ 

tion dinner of ourselves. We had been appointed, by unanimous acclaim. 
Editor of Regina, iu Lincoln's-Inn Fields, to the overthrow of many of 
the most potent competitors. In our case there had been no bribery and cor¬ 
ruption-—we were guiltless of the sin of invading the wine-vaults of London, 
and letting loose a flood of pestiferous port upon unsuspecting and thirsty 
congregations of free-born Englishmen. Not a ribbon of ours, 

“ White, black, or grej',7, afftliei]. tniinpery,’’ 

Imd dangled from a bosom, or w«}t.d in {^ bonnet. We had not conferred 
Y O'* *^iT*]** postchaing upon a single individual: and 

“ **i)^'*l ?9lhvilson deserved (as we confess he did) to be crowned, as he 
.^is, with a numskull namesake of the editor of the JAlvrary Gazette, as 
an appropriate emblem of his purity and sterling value, we assuredly may 
claim the merit of bedecking our brows with an ornament of foolscap. 
Enough, however, of this. \Ve were elated, and are Editor. 

'rherc were many reasons why we chose the Freemasons’ Tavern ns the 
place of our dinner. Eveiy one is or ought to be acquainted with the style 
and the excellent fare with which our friend Cuff contrives to please the eye 
and tickle the palates of his patrons the jmblic. llie situation of the house, 
moreover, waa convenient in the extreme, from its contiguity to the 
scene of action in Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. Independently of the distance, the 
other great houses in the metrojiolis would have little suited our purpose. 
The Albion is the resort of those low bipeds who are called booksellers, with 
whom w'e have nothing in common, and for whom we have an ineffable con¬ 
tempt. These fellows, we understand, congregate together at what are called 
" publishers’ clubs,” and "trade sales,” and there they stuff their deep sinks 
of paunches, and circulate nonsense by the sale of novels, and spread abroad 
idiotic ravings and trea.® jn by the circulation of political pamphlets. Long’s 
would scarcely have suifed our purpose, bee use of the dandies and mustachioed 
jackanapes, who throng the door and the passages, and prevent the ingress, 
egress, and regress of all respectable and decently clothed and conducted in¬ 
dividuals like ourselves. Tom Wood’s, in the corner of Clare Market, was 
little adapted for the occasion, foi he had not a room large enough for our 
festivities, though the porter there is of the moat fragrant and exquisite taste, 
and the viands such as would have made old Apicius, or Tom Gent himself, 
smack his lips with stomachic delight. iStevens’s, notwithstanding all Theodore 
Hook’s puffing, was not likely to give us pleasure on so momentous an occa¬ 
sion ; for Stevens’s day' of inn is almost passed by', and we, Oliver Yoike, arc 
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rather particular in our place of dining. The Clarendon was under repair; 
the London too snobbish; the Salopian wanting in suflScient accommodation; 
the Saracen's Head enough to turn our stomachs sour with his ugly phiz; 
Grillon’s too crowded for our convenience. Cuff’s, then, was the fittest 
place for the occasion, and to it we repaired in all merriment. 

Aware of the likely termination of our election meeting (and this was 
not difficult, foi the sons of England have but one way of terminating all 
matters of joy or of sorrow, and that is by a good and sufficient dinner,) his 
most gracious Majesty—on whom may blessings multiply, full and heavy 
as the dews of Herraon!—sent us two of Lis fattest and most seemly bucks 
from his park of Bushy. My Lord Folkstone, though he be the sourest of 
Radicals—and we are incapable of being bribed—transmitted for our masti¬ 
cation some of the finest turbots that epicurean eyes could liave set their 
ilesires on. Our friends from the West Indian Club House dispatched half a 
dozen turtles for our soup; and in the train of these came groaning some 
score of porters, carrying lemons and sugar for punch, and pine-apple and 
ginger preserves for dessert, while the Horticultural Society forwarded for our 
use apricots, plums, peaches, and other juicy fiuits in abundance. 

The chair was filled by the redoubted, though stern form of Oliver Yorke. 
O’Dolierty was the Croupier, and the tables were crowded to excess by a most 
goodly company. Shortly after tlic cloth was removed, the Chairman arose 
and spoke as follows : 

" Gentlemen!—A huge bumper. You anticipate that I am about to give 
the health of our gracious S<!\ereiga. It may not be known that he and I 
were, for many years, midshipmen together, and botli admirable adepts in 
sjilicing the main-brace. We were together in the action against Langara, 
where his Majesty so esjiecially distinguished himself; and, by an odd coin¬ 
cidence, it happens that a pair of old brother messmates find themselves in 
the one year advanced to such high stations as he and I. Cod bless his Ma¬ 
jesty ! 1 am not inclined to be sentimental, but I have drunk his health in 

grog many a day, and have come, at last, to drinking it in claret. 

“ Gentlemen—^'fhe language of adulation shall never pass my lips. Tlie 
rascally rabble of ladicals, Burdclt and the rest, talk about their devotion to 
the King—and palaver about his being a heaven-born prince, ^nd all that. 
Don’t you think, gentlemen, that the King despises that lingo, from the 
bottom of his breeches ? It is all very well to stuff a complimentary address * 
from the House of Commons, or any other spouting club, with soft non¬ 
senses of the kind. When we have whipt-cream served up, we must have 
froth too. But among men, among Englishmen, among brother sailors, 
ought it to be the order of the day ? No. I’lic Duke of Clarence—I beg 
a thousand pardons—his Majesty is a man above such stuff. He knows 
that all true Tory-mcn stick to the King out of principle—and he knows how 
to make them stick to the man, too, out of alTection.— {Loud cheei's.) 1 do 
not say a word against George the Fourth. I fought for him—I spoke for 
him—wrote for him. 1 never let any body abuse him m my presence, 
without knocking hiiti down, or trying to do so, because I was always in 
favour of free discussion.— {Hear ! Hear !) But then, somehow or another, 
ray heart never warmed to him. They told me he was a gentleman, and I 
always maintained it, without knowing whether he was or not; for that I 
considered the duty of a good subject. But then I could not help thinking 
that a gentleman was not the sort of a king for this country.— {Cheers.) Do 
not mistake—I mean a gentleman of the tailor’s making; for a gentleman of 
God's making is a different matter, and one of them we have upon the 
throne at present. George TV. was said to bo good at a bow—I had rather 
it were a shake of the hand. However of that no more. 

“ There is a custom of toasting the Queen apart from the King, which, I 
think, is bad taste. I am sure Queen Adelaide,—many a pleasant day I passed 
in Saxe Meiningen, her native ground, with Tieck, a jolly dog, Jacob Mor- 
genstern, the old Dorpat professor, and his pretty wife, and Spieker, the sham- 
Englishman of Berlin, with other night rangers—1 say I arn sure the Queen 
has no fanev for being so parted. Let us, therefore, drink them together, 

b 2 
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and flinging like a union, in one cup, the rest of the Royal Family. Drink, 
Mrith all the honours. 

The King, the Queen, and the other Princes and Princesses of the Royal Family!" 

(Uproarious cheering.) 

** In drinking such a toast," said Sara (Rogers), “ vre ought not to stand 
upon ceremony. I move, therefore, that we stand Opon the table." 

As the lightning darts from one end of the heavens to the other—as 
thought speeds from pole to pole—as (many smiles here omitted )—so did the 
company bound electrically upon the festive board, and with glasses, previ¬ 
ously drained with peculiar care, brandished high in air, did they utter the 
toast that rendered homage to their monarch and his family. Tire noise of 
the shouting * 

Through Queen Street loudly issuing forth. 

Filled Drury Lane from South to North; 

From oyster shop to oyster shop. 

The gladsome note was past. 

The youths and maidens o'er then drop. 

Made at the sound a sudden stop, 

As at a trumpet blast. 

Over the region of the Dials, 

It cast a solemn dread; 

And in the street of Broad St. Giles* 

Roused up Green Erin's dear exiles, 

'llien turning various strange defiles. 

Into Soho it sped. 

Nor rested in its western course. 

Until at last becoming hoarse, 

Wearied, and spent, and lost its force. 

Near Colburn's it fell dead. 

For foughten lost and shent of pith. 

At mention of attorney Smith. 

And round it went by Lincoln's fields. 

Where law its thousand chances yields. 

For low and cogging knaves; 

And tipstalfs throng as thick as flies. 

Round honey-pot or lawyers' lies— 

Or stars that gleam in wintry skies— 

The Tonterdenian slaves. 

And by the long and noisome street. 

Named from the dirty ditch, the Fleet, 

1 It stunn'd the city dames ; 

Then gain’d the region of St. Bride, - 
Where, bent on silly suicide. 

It plung’d into the fatal tide. 

And perish’d in the Thames. 

Mr. Braham, who had received a special retainer of three shillings 
and sixpence for this evening, sung the following song to his own popular 
and vulgar air, " King, God bless him!” The words being written 
in plain English, puzzled the vocalist . little at first, but he got on tolerably 
well. 

Song. 

Fill up your bumpers, lads, brimmers all round! 

'This world's a queer world, you may think; 

And, faith, so it is, ns we've most of us found. 

And that's why I wish you to drink. 
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D'ye wait for a toast ?—then I’ll give you “ the King!” 

And, while we’ve such cause to caress him. 

With hearts, just as full as our goblets, we’ll sing, 

Here's " William the Fourth, God bless him!" 

God bless him! 

Here’s “ William the Fourth, God bless him!” 

Again, my lads, All to the health of a king, 

^^o rough'd it right bravely when young; 

And, when but small profit her ^ervice could bring. 

To the pure cause of Liberty clung! 

’Tis the king, who's now called by his nation—but, hold!— 

I see by your eyes that you guess him— • 

Then drink to a name with the proudest enroll’d— 

Here’s '* Philip of France, God bless him!” 

God bless him! 

Here’s " Philip of France, God bless him!” 

Oh, proud was the day, when the spirit of France, 

In the might of its energy rose; 

And, teaching a new sort of national dance. 

Astonish’d old t 3 Tanny's toes! 

And such be the lesson by nations still taught. 

When Despots shall dare to oppress 'em. 

Then fill up once niorc, lads, and drink as j’c ought, 

" The People of France, God bless ’em 1” 

God bless 'em! 

" The People of France, God bless 'em!” 

“ Come, Mr. Robert Pierce Gillies,'' quoth the Chairman, " don’t be sit¬ 
ting there, mute as a fish—do something to pay for your drink, my good 
fellow. If nothing else—give us a song.” Mr. Gillies cleared his throat, and 
brought out the following German effusion. 

Song by Mr. Robert Pierce Gillies. 

Niedcr trinkt die Politik 
Und die Zcitungsleser, 

Licblicher tbnt die Musik 
Angestossner Glaser. 

Von der Tafelrundc scy 
Weggebannt die Plauderey ! 

Chor. 

Von der Tafelrunde scy 
Weggebannt die Plauderey. 

Weggebannt gelehrter Streit 
Werden wir drum besscr? 

Lasst Geshicht’ und Biicher heut, 

Und studiert die Fasscr. 

Freunde stimmt in Sprichwort ein : 

Wahrheit, Wahrheit liegt im Wein! 

Chor. 

Freunde stimmt in Sprichwort ein; 

Wahrheit, Wahrheit liegt im Wein! 

{Thanderono applause, and table-thumping unutteredde. When something 
like lassitude had succeeded the excitement produced by the song. Lord Francis 
Leveson Gower rose, and, with much gravity and earnestwss of manner, made 
the following ridicidoiis proposal.) —” Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen—Nothing, 

I assure you, could aftbrd me more deep delight than the way in which 
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you have expressed your admiration of the song just sung—and, feeling 
that such admiration must be materially increased by your comprehending 
the words of thc.said song, I propose to translate”— {Here hit Lordship’s 
voice was drowned in a combination of indescribable sounds, such as we verily 
believe were never heard, sat'e on this great occasion. The hooting, the howling, 
the hissing, the groaning, the moaning, the roaring, and, high above all, the 
loud, loud peals of laughter may, as the Morning Papers beautifully express it, 
be touch more easily conceived than described. His Lordship, like a man coming 
suddenly to himself, sate down, looking insufferable things—and up popped 
O’ Doherty—the actual Standard-bearer in person ; and instant^ you might have 
heard a toper’s swallow.) “ Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,” said the veteran, 
” Lord Gower can’t translate the song, and be knows it. I can, and I will.’* 
{Hear! hear!* Bravo, Brevity! translate that, or v;hat you will! you’re the 
boy ! no Lords for us ! teach him a hit of German, my cock of wax, 8fc, 8(c.}, 

O’Doiierty sings his translation. 

Drink and drown your politics ! 

Curse the trash of Colburn ! 

D-n ” New Monthly's ” greasy wicks. 

Dimly as the whole burn. 

Banish’d from our jovial board 

Be the lack-a-daisy horde. 

Banish’d be the leaden lore, 

Worse than cdgeless razor; 

Heavy fools! who fain would soar. 

Go and study Fraser! 

Still Begina's rule be mine— 

Wit and Wisdom’s fount is wine ! 

{Magnificent applause ; table thumping—glasses jumping—as before.) Lortf 
Gower again placed himself on bis pins, ami said :—" Mr. (drairman and Gen¬ 
tlemen—Since you did not receive my jiroposal for tianslation as 1 could 
have wishei^ perhaps you will have the kimhicss {here the speaker was much 
moved) tp listen to a song by me in the German language. It has a capital 
chorus.” {Loud cheers — then mute attention.) 

Song by Lord F. L. Gower. 

Vom hohem Gottersitz ward uns die Freude 
Ward uns die Jugendzeit gewahrt; 

Drum, tiaute Briider! trotzt dem bkichen Nciile 
Der unsre Jugendfreuden stohrt, 

Feierlich schallc der Jubelgcsang 

hreulicher Freunde beim Glaserklang ! {bis.) 

{At the chorus his fmrdship waved his gfass with » 
Bacchanalian air, tvhich equally surprised and 
delighted us.) 

So lang es Gott gcfallt, ihr lieben Briider, 

Woll’n wir uns dieses Lebens freun j 

Und eudlich w’enn der Vorhang fallt uns wiedcr 
Gesellig zu den Enge!"* reihn. 

Fcierlich schallc der Jubelgcsang 
Schwarmender Freunde beim Glaserklang. (bis.) 

Tumultuous approbation followed this song. Whereafter his Lordship was 
again on his legs, and, a hearing obtained, spoke as follows ;—” Mr. Chair¬ 
man and Gentlemen—^The song you have just applauded so strongly, and I 
may say so deservedly, I will, with your permission, now translate.”—Here 
—but we scorn to attempt any thing above our powers. As soon might 
liis Lordship entertain a hope of truly translating from the German, as we 
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of truly describing the yells and noises which answered his egregious pro- 
))osal. The boys at length grew thirsty, and while they were filling, Mr. J. 
Heneage Jesse took advantage of the favourable opportunity thus presented, 
for presenting himself to the notice of the Chairman; and having placed 
the extreme point of his principal digit to the point equally extreme of his 
nasal promontory, he spoke as follows :— 

“ Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen;—^Though I conceive that most men in 
my situation would as soon listen to the metrical murmurs of Mary Queen of 
Scots, (and tliat’s no joke) as say one word in favour of a publication, which 
has betrayed my private confidence, yet I do now stand forward to offer my 
liuniblc yet hearty meed of approval as regards the periodical known under 
the name of Franer’i) Mitijaziiie. {Vlvers.) Confidently do I appeal to the 
jolly dogs around me; though I myself am not jolly—whether it was kind, 
fair, or gentlemanly, to make known to the public my inability* to jiay for the 
porter, at O’Doherty’s request, on the occasion of the election for Editor. No 
one can excuse this: I forgive it. (Hravn!) And, Gentlemen, I beg to say, 
(hat mine is no barren forgiveness—no lukewarm advocacy—a.s may be tes¬ 
tified by the members of that much maligned, yet sufliciently to he depre¬ 
cated, censured—and variously-found-fault-witli institution, called the Lite- 
rary Union. I repeat, the members of the Literary Union, Gentlemen— (a 
voice ‘ they arc not') who said they were ? I meant to call you around me. 
Gentlemen, ami to say that the members of that Institution—or, what is 
better evidence, the i^ ryffcslinn-hook of that institution, can testify tliat 1 have 
been unremittingly zealous in my endeavours to have Krasci’s Magazine taken 
in at the club. 'I'hosc endeavours have jnoved unsuccessful; and 1 think I 
could point out the person to w hom this failure is attributable. (Name, name!) 

I allude to the inelTicieut, ill-formed, brainless, and provinciul-tongued secre¬ 
tary of the club. {iM'id lonyhtcr.) And as I have alluded to that indivi¬ 
dual, 1 may he allowed to add, that, cordially as I concur in the sentiment 
expressed in tlie beautiful song translated so promptly and spiritedly by the 
I'lnsigri O’Doherty, {applanse) —much, I say, as I concur in that sentiment, 
'AVit and wisdom’s fount is wine!' I do not think the Secretary of a Lite¬ 
rary Club sliould take (as he has been seen to do) a bottle of champagne to 
liis own cheek liefore noon. (Loud cries of shame! shame! never before 
half past One.) Hut, Gentlemen, to return—the Suggestion-book w’ill prove 
that I have not heen surpassed by any of the few Literary men belonging to 
the Literary Union Club, in strenuous efforts for the attainment of an oliject * 
<lear to us all—the taking in of Fraser’s Magazine. {Cheers.) I regret that 
our wishes arc frustrated by the machinations of an unrecognised authority— 
yet far, very far be it from me to regret the passage in the Magazine w'hich 
displeased that small person. No, Heyina! thou wert right, and no one can 
look on the man without acknowledging (he truth of thy picture. (Jferc the 
speaker iras ahsolately blowing with animation, amidst proportionate cheering.) In 
conclusion, I beg to say that, never shall my exertions cease till the Magazine 
is taken in—at the Literary Union; even though the accoiiyilishment of this 
wish should be atternled wdth the remediable calamity of the Secretary's re¬ 
signation of the place, which produces the salary, which produces the snug¬ 
gery of one only person in the Literary Union—that person is Cyrus Red¬ 
ding.” The young Gentleman, Heaven bless him, sate down amid great ap- 
])lause and laughter—the applause for himself, and the laugliter for Cyrus. 
The Cliairman then rose, and after some pithy remarks uj)on the preposte¬ 
rous names—as Alaric, Attila, Cyrus, &c. now so much affected by the 
farthing candles of literature—which farthing candles, by the bye, smell very 
filthily, inasmuch as they are burning devilish near the socket—he proposed 
that some gentleman would favour the company by singing a song in ridicule 
of the wooden-headed Secretary of the L. U. ” It’s myself would do that 
same,” cried O’Doherty, " but that I see the divil in Jesse’s phiz at this pre¬ 
sent speaking, and I’m sure he’ll give us something good.” ’fhe young gen¬ 
tleman thus pointedly alluded to, immediately replied to the allusion : “Gen¬ 
tlemen, if I do not blush, it is the fault of my complexion, which is the most 
constant thing in life, always excepting my friend Croker's Secretaryship 
in the Admiralty. As to O’Doherty’s insinuation, I must admit there’s 
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sfilno truth in it. I have a few rhymes to the honour of Redding, in my 
noddle, and, with the permission of the Chair, will sing them.” 
indeed!*^ cried the great Oliver, ** diclii^t I myself propose the thing? 
call for Mr. Jesse's song now became very loud and general, and in obedi¬ 
ence thereto he struck up the following. 

Mr. Jesse’s Sotiff . 

From that pure author. Nature, came 
One article without a heading; 

You stare—but I'll just prove that same— 

She manufactured Cyrus Redding ! 

Witless Cyrus, 

Born to tire us, 

Cyrus, Cyrus, Cyrus Redding! 

And, knowing what he'd have to do. 

She gave his roof an inside leading; 

And said—" Wit's shafts shall ne’er pierce through 
The thick-lined top of Cyrus Redding. 

Silly Cyrus, 

Born to tire us, 

Cyrus, Cyrus, Cyrus Redding 1” 

Then Cyrus grew a lanky lad. 

Few notions in his brains imbedding ; 

" Much thinking,” thought he, “ drives men mad.” 

Well, there you’re safe, sweet Cyius Redding. 

Lanky Cyrus, 

Born to tire us, 

Cyrus, Cyrus, Cyrus Redding! 

" But though not born, it seems, to think. 

My stomach can’t want meat and breading ; 

Nor must my throttle thirst for drink— 

, ril be a scribe,” said Cyrus Redding. 

. Scribbling Cyrus, 

Born to tire us, 

Cyrus, Cyrus, Cyrus Redding! 

So he bega.^ to scribble trash. 

Nor gods, nor men, nor columns dreading; 

Till something whisper'd—” Cut and slash. 

And fawn and slaver. Cyrus Redding.” 

Slav’ring Cyrus, 

Born to tire us, 

Cyrus, Cyrus, Cyrus Redding! 

IJe heard the voice and joined Reviewers 
Their tea-cup twaddle widely spreading. 

With minds as bright as Barclay’s brewers' 

And hearts like that of Cyrus Redding. 

Twaddling Cyrus, 

Born to tire us, 

Cyrus, Cyrus, Cyrus lledding! 

Until he gained King Campbell’s grace 

We scorn to track his tortuous threading— 

Judge they, who've look'd upon his face, 

'I’wixt Jerry Sneak and Cyrus Redding. 

Sneaking Cyrus, 

Born to tire us, 

Cyrus, C'yrus, Cyrus Redding! 
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> And now ha rei^, the L. U.*s Sec., 

The bottle’s blood profusely shedding; 

Oh, that a rope but held the neck 
And we the heels of Cyrus Redding! 

Thai thought—Cyrus, 

Shall inspire us! 

Cyrus, Cyrus, Cyrus Redding? 

And be d——d to him! 

(Multifarious applause—and shortly after a most outrageous 
roar of laughter.J 

When silence was obtained, the Chairman arose and said—'' Gentlemen, 
in convivial meetings like the picsent, we have deemed it fit not to be so 
nice in our politics as to exclude gentlemen, who are not exactly of our way 
of thinking in every respect. It is unnecessary for me to say that I am 
anti-ministerial; but this room, nevertheless, contains some of the most 
influential members of the ministry, attracted hither merely by a desire of 
paying homage to our literary talents. In a word, the three principal literary 
supporters of the present administration have done us the honour to dine 
with us to-day. I need not say that I mean Lord F. L. Gower, Mr. William 
Holmes, member of parliament for Queenborough and Haslcmere, and the 
Right Honourable John Wilson Croker. 'I’he talents of these truly great 
men are too well known to the company to render it necessary that I should 
occupy your time by a detail of their eminent virtues, or their distinguished 
modesty—a qualification which, indeed, they have imported from their native 
or adopted country. {Hear, hear!) Without wishing to make any in¬ 
vidious preference, I must give the greater and more influential gentleman 
first. Mr. Croker, in the grand figurative language of the late Mr. Canning, 
may wield the thunderbolt of the British navy; but Mr. Holmes wields the 
thong-whip of the House of Commons. {Loud cheers !) I therefore give 
you Mr. Holmes, and the rest of his Majesty’s Ministers, and may the nation 
do ample justice to their merits, ere long!” {Cheers.) 

Air— The Forty T7iieves. ^ 

When the noise had subsided, the great Flagcllifer arose. He watf dressed 
in the costume of his profession; a jacket close to his shape, a pair of leather 
breeches, and top-boots, and a long lash-whip in his right hand. What the 
colour of his jacket was, we could not accurately distinguish, it having been 
worn in so many weathers, as to give it a sort of camcleon hue. He looked 
hale and hearty, and well able to attend many a stift' brush for many a day to 
come. Clearing his throat with a long view hollow, he thus addressed the 
company:— 

“ Mr. Speaker—Mr. Chcerman, I mane—I return my hearty thanks for the 
civ’lity wherewith ye have spoken of me. True it is that non* of the Minis- 
ters has more to do wi^ji managing state aifaira than I have—for what is the 
maning of state affairs, but raising money ? and how do ye raise the money 
but by manes of the House of Commons ? and how do you keep the House 
of Commons but by me ? Here is the instrument that governs the country. 

( Cracks his official whip.) It is I that keep them together, and up to their 
work. To do them jcistice, for, God bless the dumb craturs 1 I'd scorn to 
wrong them, I have as purty a pack as ever snuffed up the scent of any thing 
worth running after. 'Then they come in, the dear bastes, with their noses 
down so close together that a handkerchief w’ould cover ’em. It is a pleasure 
—a rale pleasure, to see ’em in full cry—a body can’t help loving ’em as if they 
were a body’s own child. It can’t be doubted that they'll sometimes run 
wide ; but that’s when they haven’t confidence in the gentleman that 
hunts ’em. If the poor brutes a’n’t fed riglar too, who can think they’ve 
always the sperrit to run. 

“ As for me, genteels, (here the whipper-in scratched his head,) I an’t 
trated well this last season. I had ray own pack asy enough in hand, but 
there was the Whig beagles put upon me, that Duncannou had the handling 
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of, and the devil would not sometimes guide 'em. It was not smooth at all 
times, even as it was, for there was a cross breed before that, who did not 
come convanient, when we run down by East Retford. So I went to the 
huntsman. ' Duke,’ says I, ' how’s to be ? here we have Old Husky, one 
of the laders of the pack, running right, and Ratty Bob, the other lader, 
running left ; and the scent laying beautiful—one dog or the other’s to go.’ 

‘ Hang Husk,' said Duke, for he’s always kind, and as good a master, inar- 
ciful to his baste. So we bung him up to dry, and there he is the blesMd 
day. But the present time is still harder upon us poor ministers—of which 
no more at present. As for politics, sure the likes of me knows nothing 
al>nut them. Hoicks—hoicks—ya hiji—ya hip—hilloo—in—in—tally-ho— 
tally ho ! An’t hunting, hunting ? And who cares who hunts the country, 
so the ganic’.s run down? Mr. Spaker and the rest of the gentlemen, your 
most amazing good health. Suppose I sing you a song.” 

A unanimous acclaim, signifying the extreme delight the company would 
feel on hearing any of the musical exj)criments of a gentleman wdio.se oratory 
hail already so delighted them, burst from all around. ” Mr. Holmes and 
song.” " The whipper-in's song.” ” Song, song.” ” Mr. Holmes’s good 
health and song.” So on the call rung through the company. Mr. Holmes 
waited merely until he had mixed and swallowed a gla ' of— 

Whiskey mixed up with wmter, 

Quenrhing his thirst 
With three parts of the first. 

Moistened off wdth a part of the latter : 

—an operation which occupied a minute and a half; when he burst forth, 
with a sonorous and far-sounding voice, much resembling that of La Bladie, 
in the following— 

of tlje ?!Hl^ippcrnit. 

You all knew Bill Sligo, the Whi])pcr-in, well— 

’Mong a thousand his crack you'd be certain to tell. 

On the night of division his voire would be hard. 

From the North to the South of yon Old Palace Yard. 

Hark—hark !—in and in—^hither come to the vote 
And so old Bill Sligo kept straining his throat. 

When the moment appeared that the game was at bay 
And the thing should be settled at once, ” aye or nay,” 

Old Bill showed his face, dashed the thong all around : 

From each lurking spot he sure brought up his hound. 

“ Yoicks, Bathurst—Dunda.s, halloo!—Squeakum, ho ! Wynn. 

Hark to Old Billy Sligo, who’s whipping you in. 

Ho ! w’helps out of Ireland—Ho, hounds North of Tweed F 
High, close to the cover—or else no more feed. 

Hollo, Croker—Ho! Murr—Mangy Georgebob, Twiss, haw ! 

Bloody Jem, Scruffy Franky, whelp Tommy Macaw; 

Keep up, keep ye up, steady there. Sturdy Bourne-” 

So sings Old Bill Sligo to each in his turn. 

When at last shall ill luck •^ut him out of his safe, 

O, think of him lads on the night of Debate ; 

Think how well he his whip, my dear bastes, had applied. 

How so long he had kept you from running all wide ; 

And his place in the writ as the Speaker shall fill. 

Give three hearty view hollows for poor Sligo Bill. 

"I say dittho, dittho, to Mistha Awms,” said the Right Honourable John 
Wilson Croker ; ” tha pwensapul of gawvawmunt appaws to me to consist 
sawly in raising the wind faw pecpl in paublic aufises. The young youths 
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in ThwinithVj Tniaity I mane, meen, waw going to thaws me in a blanket, 
which show’d their bad teest." 

" Why then/’ here, interniptedMr. Holmes, " can't you say taysth, as I do; 
but your clipping the King’s English will be the death of you.” 

Here the musicians in the gallery struck up, and the remainder of the ora¬ 
tion was lost. ITie tune they played was the Broom of the Cowdenknowes, 
to which the Right Honourable John Wilson Croker has furnished words in 
the new W’hig guide : 

[“ The Broom earn fidlin doon to the hoos ■wi’ a story aboot an exciseman,"] 
and the Secretary of the Admiralty was silent. 


The man that of Trinity College, 

Thought himself the sleek white-headed boy, • 
Ev’n his friends, if he has such, acknowledge. 

Was well kick’d by bold Sergeant Lefroy. 

Will his lisp now be frequent as ever, 

W’hen he prates in the I’nriiament House ? 

Or will humbled John Wilson endeavour. 

In his seat to sneak in like a louse r 


Yes, the days of hi.s swaggering glory 
Are set in the bottomless seaj 
And what a sad end to his story. 

To be Hertford’s lickspittling M. P. ! 


7’hc Chairman then arose and said: ” Gentlemen—Charge your glasses. 
Although we are honoured by the presence of his Majesty’s Ministers, let 
us not forget that we have amongst us a dignitary of the church of England, 
who has shifted and veered about, in a manner unprecedented in her an¬ 
nals; but who, in all his choppings, changings, turnings, shufflings, has only 
had in view the furtherance and prosperity of our Protestant faith. I give 
you the health of l)r. Philpotts!— {Cheers.) Every man has a right of shew¬ 
ing his integrity and his worth in his own peculiar way. The ^#ay assumed 
by the Dean of Chester was novel, but it was his own ; and may the credit 
which he has thereby acquired, never be forgotten by every true-hearted 
Protestant! Dr. Philpotts, gentlemen, and may his name be handed down 
to posterity—as it deserves !” {The toast was received with hud acelamaiions, 
and some laughter.) 


Song. 

Oh! ’tis sweet to think that hatting will thrive. 

And that we may leave old friends in the lurch ; • 

That the Duked:o his Brother-apostates will give 
H igh station, and rank in our Protestant church! 

Dean Philpotts, perchance, had been always a dean. 

Had he stuck by his High Church and old Tory palls; 

So a traitor he turn’d, and a rat he has been. 

In the hope of obtaining the pontificals. 

ITien ho to apostates!—’tis pleasant to think 

That your only wise men arc apostates and knaves ; 

lliough their names in posterity’s nostrils should stink. 

Will a trifle like this, disturb them in their graves ? 

The Song upon so prolific a subject as the Dean, was not sufficient, where¬ 
fore Mr. ’Theodore Hook requested permission to favour the company with one 
of his extemporaneous effusions. Hie Chair having consented, Mr. Hook 
broke out into the following rhapsody. 
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Tune—-7%e Vicar of Bray. 

In Liverpool’s good easy times. 

When church and king no harm meant, 

I stuck to old Shute Barrington, 

And so I got preferment. 

By Scarlett’s help, the radicals 
O’ the Durham press I stampt on. 

And on the hustings, day-by-day, 

1 bearded yellow Lambton. 

And this is law, I shall maintain. 

And sure it is no vain hope, 

, That if I stick by powers that be, 
ril be the vicar o’ Stanhoiw. 

I wrote a letter very fine, 

Frank Jeffrey all defying: 

1 knew the fellow would not fight. 

And so I called him lying. 

I published, too, a book so smart. 

That all the Papists flouted; 

Which sweet Jack Copley got by heart. 

And in the Commons spouted. 

And, &c. 

But under good Duke Wellington 
The times are altered fairly; 

Ills Grace has eaten all his words— 

Belied himself most rarely. 

And so Old N ick take Barrington, 

To whom I owed my station; 

Ascendancy the de’il may sweep. 

Huzza for ’mancipation. 

And, &c. 

t 

<■ O'Connell is a pretty youth— 

Jack Doyle a lively scholar— 

Old Eldon’s creed, since lost his place, 

I prize not half a dollar. 

Gulp down—gulp down, old thoughts, old oaths. 

Curse on each ancient bias; 

And if 'twould get a bishoprick, 

God save our Lord Pope Pius 1 
And, &c. 

The Chairman again arose, and spoke as follows Gentlemen, I have 
now a toast to give you, which I am confident will be drunk with the deep¬ 
est enthusiasm. We here, thank God, are in the opijosition to his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington. He and ourselves, in times bygone, rowed in the same 
boat; we were then in the upper ranks of the friends of Government. But 
since his Grace ratted, we, honest Tories, have veered round to the Opposi¬ 
tion ; and seeing, from our present point of observation, the sad uses to which 
Ministers and Boroughmongers av* putting the powers and the influence 
which lucky chances have thrown into their way, we have done rightly m 
constituting ourselves into a strenuous opposition to the schemes of Go¬ 
vernment. There is a gentleman here present who has worked great mis¬ 
chief to ^e present administration, and has given the note-cry for the pulling 
down of all boroughmongering corporations; as such, he is entitled to our 
deepest gratitude. The name of the individual to whom I would draw your 
attention. Gentlemen, is Colonel De Lacy Evans, the late and the present 
rightful member for Rye. I know not. Gentlemen, a more wronged indivi- 
dual than Colonel Evans. He opposed the Corporation of Rye at an cnor- 
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mou8 expense, and an independent and virtuous Committee of the House of 
Commons gave a decision in his favour. On this Colonel Evans took his 
seat as the member for Rye. Shortly after this, that is, not six months 
after the decision, the dissolution of Parliament took place. A day or two 
previously to this circumstance. Dr. Lamb, a cunning Clergyman, and the 
cogging boroughmnnger, and self-styled the patron of Rye, gave notice of 
an appeal to the full House from the decision of the Committee. Well, 
Gentlemen, the dissolution took place, and Government, resolute in counter¬ 
acting the liberality of the Committee, sent down two Treasury hocks, to 
oppose the nominees of the scot and lot freemen of the town and port of 
Rye, on whom the Committee had decided that the right of the elective 
franchise should be conferred. A poor fellow of the name of Procter, an 
instrument in the hands of that reverend black-coated fox. Lamb, happened 
to be mayor, and he was put forward as a cat's-paw to contravene the fiat 
of the House of Commons. The end was, that roguery prevailed. Lamb 
brought in his own members, the Treasury hacks, Messrs. Bonham and 
Baillie; the gallant Colonel, and the rightful representative of the people, 
were ousted. He will thus be put to great expense, by having to appeal 
once more to a Committee of the House of Commons j and it is to be hoped 
that that Committee will reinstate the gallant Colonel in the seat of which 
he has been so unjustly deprived, and send Mr. Procter, the mayor, and 
Dr. Lamb, the parson, and the low boroughmongering jurat of Rye, to New¬ 
gate, for their vexatious conduct. Gentlemen, I give you the health of 
Colonel De Lacy Evans, and may he succeed in his appeal to the Commit¬ 
tee of the House of Commons!” {Cheers.) 

Tune —Coming through the Rye. 

Col. Evans —“ Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: you have done me the honour 
of drinking my health in claret, I return it in port; for I am for the freedom 
of the ports. It would give me pleasure to think that I had a noble enemy 
to contend with, but I am matched against the most sheepish of antagonists. 

I am, you may think. Quixotic in my undertakings, and I admit I am so, 
as far as fighting against a flock of lambs, whom I shall disperse as easily 
as the renowned knight did when combating the armies of Pcnta'Jjolin of the 
Naked Arm. I am fresh from rousing the spirit of Rye; and by that spirit, 
as if by the spirit of barley, shall the heart of the men of the ports be raised. 
They shall be sink ports no more. The ray of Dover shall be eclipsed ; the 
Dear-ling of Romney be cheapened. Loch of Hythe shall be no more than 
puddle, and Marryat of Sandwich must be made only a mouthfull. 

“ Gentlemen—So far for buffoonery—now for a word of sense. Is it not 
a shame that Englishmen are going all over the world in quest of redressing 
grievances, while they leave those of their own countrymen unsalvcd! The 
French are not allowed to elect deputies in the manner agreeable to the 
French nation, and they put aside the arbitrary power that keeps them down. 
The English Whigs syiypathize, as they tell us, but at the same time force 
deputies upon the people of England against their will. The Saints blubber 
and clamour about the slavery in the West Indies, these same Saints keeping 
up the slavery of people in England. Sir Francis Burdett is indignant that 
the Journal des Debats should be molested, he all the time panegyrizing Scar¬ 
lett for suppressing the Morning Journal in England. To come to my point. 
Do you think that any person who sits as member of Parliament for the 
Ports of Hastings, Rye, Romney, Hythe, Winchelsca, and Scaford, under 
their present organization, has any reason to complain of any invasion of 
popular right any where over the world .> Ihat those who are Tories, and 
therefore desirous of popular rights . ” 

“ You are personal, sir," said the Vice-Chair. " May I be shot if I denied 
popular rights ! I only wished that those who maintained them in general, 
were hanged in particular. Every man to his taste." 

'fhe Colonel took no notice of this disturbance, and concluded his speech 
amidst the loudest cheers. 

Mr. William Ainsworth here volunteered the following, accompanying 
himself on the hurdy-gurdy :— 
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The Witid and the Wave. 

We go wherever the wind and the wave. 

May chance in their pleasure to bear us; 

They may waft ua to home, they may find us a grave. 

From all that we loved they may tear us : 

But where’er the winds blow, and where’er the waves flow. 

We cheerily, merrily, sing as we go. 

The wind and the wave for ever. 

Alike we’re ready to frolic or fight. 

For pleasure no boys are more ready— 

And we out with our guns if the foe come in sight, 

'Then " fire away. Lads, and stand steady 
And spite of the number and force of the foe. 

We pour in our shot, and we sing as w'e go. 

The waves of Old England for ever. 

When back returned we are safe on the shore. 

Then smack go the lips of the lasses ; 

And the number of blessings this earth has in .-♦ore. 

We count by the number of glasses— 

Then sail off again, and where'er the w'inds blow. 

We cheeiily, merrily, sing as we go. 

The wind and the wave for e^cr! 

The last song had a prodigious somniferous effect u])on the auditory ; 
whereupon Mr. vSamuel Kogers, feeling an internal movement of nieriiineut, 
volunteered to sing the following delightful Latin ditty :— 

So7ig—By S. Rocisns, Esq. 

Gaudeamus igitur, 

Jucenes dum sumus! 

Post jucundam juventutem. 

Post molestam sencctutein. 

Nos habebit humus! 

Ubi sunt qui ante nos 
In mundo fuere ? 

Transeas ad superos, 

Redeas ad inferos, 

IIos si vis viderc. 

Vita nostra brevis cst, 

Brevi fiiiietur; 

Venit mors velociter, 

Rapit nos atrociter. 

Ncmini parcetur! 

Vivant omnes virgines! 

Faciles, formossc ! 

Vivant et mulicres, 

Vivant ct mulicres, 

Bonsc, laboriosie 1 

Pereat tristitia 1 
Pereant osores! 

Pereat diabolus! 

Qui vis antifiaserus! 

Atque irrisorcs! 

Here a tremendous crash- 

m m * * m 


tiuiinsll and Shearman, 13, SalUbury St/aare, London. 
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Oifiinl. 

.'■in,— In your remarks on Mr. Bulwer’s Novelsi you Ci rp-ot to notin' Ills excessive ignor.inee ot 
Latin, lie makes tlie verb '• abntoi” povcin Ibe uiinMitnv “ jia'ientlam,” insloail of the nbtutm', in 
that )).iil ot •• I’elham" where he inisquotril the ielebrated “ yuaimlm Calilina.” 

Ai llie lieail ot one of the fhajiters in tile same book, he imotes >i li... I'effiniiing with “ Rebfls in 
nil i’i»i'.' ulilth he, however, nii9i|uutes, as usual, by making it " In rebris alversks i" 

V'ours, obediently, 

T. C. 

1*. S Satanic Montgomery wrote for the last Newdigate; and faded, of course, as he iv«s 
^xi'cctfld to do. 


KIthaiti, Kent. 

Sin,— Allow me to suggest .an improvement in your highly reipected Magazine, which 1 feel 
assiireo iioiild t.ause it an iiu revised sale. 

it IS leiy eiideiit, eieii to nii li tat y readers, that the “United Service Journal" is of an every¬ 
day iiatuie.'.and that ils pages rcsjuire enlivening with lighter matter, which would cause the tairer 
part oi om cie.ilion to p.itroiiise it: paiticiil.irly If a I'roportion of it was devoted tol.ilcsof" flood 
.and (ielik" Now, sir, if yon were to .allot .a few [lages of your M,iga/ine to this tlosirablc end, I have 
not the least doubt lint you would soon fivt the efteel of it. 1 would head it “ Naval ami Military 
■Ski'ti luw, or hntu ol ollua Times,” whuli would emhr.aee highly interesling anecdotes of charaelers 
in both dcpaitnu'iit. nf die serene, who have passed to that bourne “ from whence no traveller 
retnii.',' as welt as those now eu)oymg then well-earned laurels. 

I haee Known die Uoi'kpit, as'wcil as Hie Cainp, produre incidents which hase ext ited, not only 
ciiri(wit\ ,!■ to then leiininalioii, but (he most intense .anxiety during the recital, and, no (loubt yon 
will admit, that in dm ii.ilure ot the seivice, many ocruireiires must have taken place which wowld 

( mn e i.in.ilU iiislinelne .is well as .imusmg, not only to the aspirants for a mural crown or marshal's 
i.lli.n. Iii't U| .ill gi.adc- of socael'. 

I .am, 'sir, 

Vour most obedient, 

E. B- 

^Vl■ .aro extremeK iililigeil for the suggestion contained in the last letter, but wc 
have aircady taken n isures for pleasing those renders of IIboina who have a 
stoiiiai h lor .Military sVdventures and Talcs of Slaughter. 
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THE IJEATII OF MU. IIUSKISSON, AND THE APPROACHING 

PARI,! AM ENT. 


«Tiie tragical death of Mr. Iluskisson 
is the most prominent event of the 
montli in our domestic lll^tol■y. Ttie 
manner of his death was dreadful — 
the time, the place,' the occasion on 
which it occurred, all present matter 
for serious reflection, ft was gene¬ 
rally supposed that lie was about to 
renew his mnustenal existence— it is 
certain that the present situation of the 
hel])les.s Cabinet afforded eiery hope to 
a man of his talents, and in his posi¬ 
tion, of making himself of great import¬ 
ance. The divided state of jiarlies — 
the breaking up of tlie ohl Tories— 
the doubtful posture of the Wings— 
the totlermg condilion of the nmiis- 
Iry, which could, during last session, 
scarcely maintain itself in parliament— 
all these tircuinstanccs gave Mr. Ilus¬ 
kisson, on the morning of his death, 
a personal iiiiporlanee winch he hacl 
scarcely ever enjoyed before. The ob¬ 
jections of the premier ty his .alliance 
would eitlier have gradually \ani.shed 
before the necessities of statecraft, or if 
Mr. Huskisson’s services were sternly 
rejected, and his “ mistake,'’ nr “ no 
mistake," in the business of East Ret¬ 
ford still continued to operate as a 
barrier against his junction with the 
Duke of Wellington, the opposition 
were willing to receive him as a most 
poj^nt ally in ousting the ministry. 
He would, under any circumstances, 
have been one of the mo,st powerful 
individuals of the next session.: and 
if, to bis unquestioned talent and rea¬ 
diness he could have added a show 
of indifference to place, or displayed 
a sincere inclination to have really 
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amalgamated himself with the “ coun¬ 
try parly," and given up his per- 
niciou.s dogmas on trade, he might 
have taken as conspicuous a lead as 
any of the mo«t celebrated heroes of 
the House of Commons. Just then, 
wlien this was in liis reach, he was 
killed 

He was killed, as it were, in sight 
of Liverpool, the city wliich returned 
him, merely on the ground of his 
political talents and standing, with¬ 
out ;my of tht' usual in'ducements; 
and his deatii was occasioned hy one 
of those great meolianical triumphs 
on which it vv.is so often his delight 
to dwell, as the trophies of the hu¬ 
man race. He rose in the morning, 
ill a city where his leadership was 
acknowledged, to meet his former 
colleague or chief, almost for the 
first time since their disunion, on a 
footing of equality — went to wit¬ 
ness the successful completion of ma- 
diinery which would have afforded 
Inin many an opportunity of sup¬ 
porting liis favourite theories of iiia- 
iiiifiicluring and commercial policy— 
Ins head was full of busy sclieines of 
future importance, and his heart had 
expanded to the cxpve.ssion of instant 
(perhaps as a prelude to permanent) 
reconciliation with the prime minis¬ 
ter who had expelled him, on grounds 
that would have salved his wounded 
honour, and gratified all the dreams 
of his ambition — w'hen he was struck 
dead! Who could have predicted 
surli a conclusion to sucii a day ? 
Hope, pride, intellect, all crushed in 
a nionieiit! 


I 
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Ketiaru Ifatfiiaiav 
OtiK tiSarn auoi ftirat 
Nvicra; ani/,t atirfia; av- 
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It is a sad redection to think how 
many of our public men have, within 
a comparatively short period, ponsh- 
ed miserably. Perceval was murder¬ 
ed, the Marqiiess of Londonderry fell 
by his own hand, so did Whitbread, 
so did Sir Samuel Romilly ; Lord Li¬ 
verpool died an idiot; Canning sunk 
under his anxieties; and now IJus- 
kisson has fallen a victim to a dread¬ 
ful accident. It is enough to arrest 
the attention of the most unreflecting 
to the instability of our existence, and 
the utter insigniftcance of all those 
things in which we arc accustomed 
to pride ourselves. I.eiuing, however, 
such considerations to the moralist or 
divine, our business is at present with 
politics. 


[Oct. 

We know nothing of the early life 
of Mr. IJuskisson. His family was, 
we believe, a humble one in Stafford¬ 
shire. His education was medical; 
and, in order to complete it, he was 
sent to Paris, about the commence¬ 
ment of the French Revolution. Like 
almost every young man of talent or 
enthusiasm in tliose days, when even 
the most sober-minded expected an 
immediate political niillennium—when 
orators and poets saw visions of uni¬ 
versal happiness — and divines, like 
Price, preached that the predicted 
time was come when tlie lion was to 
lie down with the lamb — before the 
dire atrocities of the reign of terror 
had commenced, and driven away 
from the J'rcnch Revolution all the 
friends of freedom, justice, and hu¬ 
manity, Mr. llnskisson was a revolu¬ 
tionist. He enrolled himself, it is said, 
.among the .lacobins,j' and became 
a member of tlie club Quatre-vmgt- 
neuf. ^Vc have heard, but never saw 
it, that a speech of liis in French, de- 


* Pindar, Nein. vi. —l.'l. We attempt a translation of the whole strophe, which 
was a great favourite witli the ancients. 

"E* IV S-E&Jv yiva;. a. r. X. 

One is the lineage both of gods and men, 

From the same mother both derive their birth ; 

But nature, wide distinguishing between, 

Divides the sons of Ileaveii from those of Earth : 

Heaven’s brazen throne firm and eternal stands, 

But we, though like the gods in mind and soul, 

Know not, by day or night, when Fate demands 
Tb.'t we should speed to our appointed goal. 

f What is in the text is a commonly received story. Since Mr. Huskisson’s 
death, the following letter, addres.sed to some gentleman, whose name is not given, 
has been published by some anonymous aiitiiority. VFe give it, without pretending 
to assign what may be its claim to crediliility. 

Letter from Mr. Ifuakiseon to -. 

“ My dear Sir, — Many thanks for your very kind letter. I am aware how 
industriously the calumnies to which you refer have been circulated by malevolence, 
and I am equally aware that in many instances they have unwittingly been received 
as tnith. 

“ I never was in the Jacobin Club but once in my life. I went there as a spec¬ 
tator, and in company witli tiic late Mr. VFindham and the late Lord Chichester, 
who were about as good Jacobins as myself. 

“ 'Phe club V as an object of curiosity to foreigners; and in the indulgence of 
that curiosity we went to one sitting, as we might liave gone to a bull-fight in 
Spain. Voiia tout. But every man who aspires to distinction in public life, must 
lay his account to be assailed with such unfair weapons. 

“ Yours very sincerely, ■“ 

S. Gardem, July 7. “ W. Uuskisson.” 

We certainly liavc heard of the Discourx prononct par M. Huskmoti, Anglais.- 
But, as we have never seen it, we cannot vouch for its authenticity. It is awkward 
that this’disavowal u as never published until after Mr. Huskisson’s death, and then 
Avitliont any aceomp.mying name. The voucliers, Windham and Lord Chieh^ter, 
too, are unluckily both dead. We want fui'ther confirmation. 
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livered at that club, was published in 
the year 1791’ in Paris. The \iews 
of the Jacobins were, from the begin- 
ninsj, Sanguinary and destructive; but 
their full intentions were at first 
known only to tilt leaders of the jiar- 
ty; and many persons who would 
have revolted at a hint of the project¬ 
ed doings of the IVIarats, Chubots, 
Robespieires, and other monsters in 
human shape, belonged to the clubs 
at their first institution. Almost all 
these men were coiisigiu'd to the guil¬ 
lotine by their associates after they had 
mounted into power. 

Whether lie was a Jacobin or not, 
Mr. lluskisson did not long iniiigic in 
French politics. At tlie period oftlu' 
llevolution, J.ord (Jower, the piweiit 
Marquess of Stafford, was our ambas¬ 
sador in Pans, and Mr. lluskisson 
was introduced into his fiimily, by a 
medical service he rendered to liUdy 
CJower, on some urgent occasion, when 
lier ladysliip’s reguhir physicians were 
not at hand. He, accompanied JiOrd 
(»ower on liis return to Kiiglaiid, and 
Iiere cxciiaiigcd the trade ofiiiediciue 
for that of polities. His patron in- 
trodiiced liiin to tlie notice of Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. (Jaiming, to whom lies talents 
and imiv'crsal knowledge soon recoin- 
meiided him. 

He commenced his official career 
in 1796, in the office of Mr. Dund.as, 
afterwards Lord Melville, who w.is 
then Secretary of State for the Homo 
Department. l.ord Carlisle, at the 
iiistaiiee of Mr. Dundas, brought him 
into l*aiii.nnent foi IMorpelii. He af¬ 
terwards .sat for Liskeard, Chichester, 
and finally for Liveipool. In 1807, 
a jictition was piuscntcd against the 
return of him and his eolleiigiie, the 
Hon. Mr. Elliott, for ,laskcard, by 
the unsuccessful candidate, Cajitam 
1'omlinson. The case, winch is re¬ 
ported in Douglas on Elections, is a 
curious one. The Comniiltec of the 
House of Commons pronounced m 
favour of the idturn. hut made a dis¬ 
tinction between the eases of the mem¬ 
bers; declaring llie jictition against 
Mr. Elliott frivolous and vexations, but 
not so against Mr. lluskisson. In 
1802, he was an uinsuccessful candidate 
for Dover. 

lie was appointed, in 1800, liecciv- 
cr-general of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and a Commissioner of Trade aiifl 
Plantations; and, in 1804, .]oint Se¬ 
cretary of the Ticasuiy. Tins oflicc 


lie resigned, in 1806, on the accession 
of the*Talents. On the return of his 
friends to power, he was made chief 
Secretary of the 'rieasury, and ad¬ 
hered to the set of Mr. Canning. 
Wlien that gentleman .seceded, in con¬ 
sequence of his qiuurel with Lord 
Casllcreagh, Mr. lluskisson resigned, 
and (ontinued out of office for some 
time. In 1814, he .succeeded Lord 
(denbervic as first Commissioner of 
Woods and Eorests; asd, shortly afk 
tei wards, received the lucrative ap¬ 
pointment of Colonial Agent to Cey¬ 
lon. This was his first official con¬ 
nexion with the colonics, and he re¬ 
tained It for scweral years. Although 
Lord ('iistlerengli pl.iced his name on 
tile (.’oinimttec of Finance in 1819, he 
never thought of admitting him into 
tlie Cabinet, where Huskis.soii would 
bale sirengllicncd the parly of the 
ever-iiitriguiiig Mr. Canning. When 
his Lonlstiip died, and the star of Can¬ 
ning was in the nsceiidaiit,— [poor 
Lord ravcrncol was always a cipher 
111 the adinimstralion that bore bis 
name,] — Mr. Tliiskusson was intro¬ 
duced into the Cabinet, as President 
of the Hoard of Trade, and Treasurer 
of tile Navy. He adliered to Ins friend 
when the iiolilieal extinction ofI.ord 
Javorpool broke up Ins ill-as.sorted 
iiniiistry, and, in 1827, bAiame Secre¬ 
tary for the (.'oloine.s. * 

fn this office lie remained under the 
astounding admiiiislration of Lord 
(iodciich, which his (juairel with Mr. 
Hcrnixs contributed principally to over¬ 
throw. The debatos and voluminous 
explanations on that occasion must be 
fresh m the memory of our readers. 
The most amusing part of the busi¬ 
ness was, that poor ].i»rd Coderich re¬ 
signed because be could not make the 
Jlight Honourable Gentlemen agree, 
iuiil immediately on liis Lordship's 
resigiialioii, they remained in the ca¬ 
binet as the best friends in the world. 
Mr. Hiiskisson’s adhesion to the Duke 
of VVcIliiigton, ill 1828, gave great 
offonci* to tlie family and friends of 
]\Ir. Canning, who considered the Duke 
as 111 a great nie.asuro the cause ofthat 
.statesman’s ilcath. J.ady Canning, it 
IS said, remoiisti.ilcd with Mr. Hu.s- 
ki,ssoii, 111 a letter more dislinguished 
for the plainness and openness of its 
stylo than for its afliibility or polite¬ 
ness. ff they were angry, they soon 
had their revenge. In January he 
joined the Duke — and in May the 
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Duke turned him out. He had di¬ 
vided against Mr. Peel on tljfi very 
immaterial question of East Retford, 
and he received in the House of Com¬ 
mons a hint from the official collector 
of the ministerial forces, that his mu¬ 
tinous conduct would be duly reported 
at head-quarters. Scared at thi.s in¬ 
telligence, he wrote at two o’clock in 
the morning a hasty note explanatory 
of Ins conduct, which contained an 
expression that might be construed 
into a fixed determination to resign 
office. At this the Duke immediately 
caught; and though I luskisson ex¬ 
plained, and re-explained, vowed, 
swore, and protested that nothing was 
further from his intentions, it was all 
in vain. In the most affectionate let¬ 
ters, to “ My dear Huskisson,” “ My 
dear Duke” maintained that there was 
but the one reading of the original 
note ; that he was the sole commen¬ 
tator who understood the passage ; and 
in his own emphatic words, which 
have grown almost into a proverb, de¬ 
clared, that tlieie was ‘‘ no mistake,” 
and tliere should be no mistake. Mr. 
I luskisson was obliged to yudd, and 
he ]iavU;d fiom office never to return. 

A,s a ))olitician he will lie reniein- 
bered only by Ins coinmereial nie.t- 
snres. He vvas the apostle of free 
trade, and ‘after having long main¬ 
tained it “in theory, he was at last able 
to ])ersuade the legislature to attempt 
it in pmctieo. llis acute and plausible 
style gained linn many conveii>; many 
more weic convinced, because tliey 
understood nothing upon the .subjoet. 
The so])hisms of the model n school of 
political economy are not more valu¬ 
able than any other sophisms; hut they 
are so wrapt up in words, that it lako.s 
what has the appeannee of reasoning 
to follow them for the purpose eitlier 
of acquiescence or ixfutatioii. To 
those who recoil from whatever may 
make any demand ujion the reasoning 
faculty, it is sufficient to announce the 
approach of an ai’gument to warn them 
off the premises. The ‘ vast bulk of 
persons vvlio compose our .legislative 
assemblies take their opinions, on any 
thing that presents the semblance of 
difficulty, upon trust; a name once ob¬ 
tained for knowledge of an abstruse 
appearance, imposes upon them rea- 
tlily. How few among them under¬ 
stood one word of the jargon published 
by the Bullion Committee about twenty 
years ago!—and yet the fame of clever¬ 


ness in compiling some portions of that 
unread and unreadable report, or in 
writing some equally dull and ill-con¬ 
sidered pamphlets in the Edinburgh 
lieview, has conferred a sort of tradi¬ 
tionary glory upon that small creature, 
Horner. Common sense, as well as 
common feeling — humanity, decency, 
religion, experience—all were revolted 
by the nauseous book of Malthus; 
but as be coolly took for granted his 
fundamental fallacy, and without at¬ 
tempting to assign any reason whatever 
for the amazing assertion, that man is 
produced so much more rapidly than 
the inferior animals, or the vegetable 
race, as in leu generations to outstrip 
their production in the ratio of 512 to 
10; (that is to say, th.at in 300 years 
the descendants of a single pair would 
be 512, who would not be able to pro¬ 
duce food for more than ten persons; 
or, as he expresses it, that population 
increases m a geometrical, and food in 
an arithmetical ratio,) an assertion 
which one would think could have 
been utlered only in Hcdlain—sported 
It a.s an axiom, and having so done, 
made a bluster of inatlieinatical iiccu- 
raey in deducing (!etest.il)le eoiollaries 
fioiii the original lolly,—Maltluis was 
considered as an authority, to contra¬ 
dict wliom was to set you down as 
little belter llian idiot. M'Culloch 
immorl.iliscd linnself by the demon¬ 
stration that money diawri from a 
counliy enriched it; people shrugged 
lip llieir shoulders, but it was proved. 
In .short, if in malteis lying ever so 
little out of the ordinary topics of con¬ 
versation, any paradox dressed up in 
hard words be li.rrdily asserted, it will 
be sure to iuijiose upon the multitude 
as somelliing profound. The tiuding 
political economist of the nineteenth 
centuiy is m all respects a htting suc¬ 
cessor of tlic trading alchemist of the 
fourteenth. 

Quackery is still more certain of 
success when it can call into its aid 
the semblance of liberality. Free 
trade had this advantage in its favour. 
It was extremely liberal to consider 
the interests of foreign nations, and 
the common places that could be 
poured forth on the subject were 
endless. In such “ a field of words 
spread here and there,” Lord Gode¬ 
rich delighted to expatiate, rolling and 
tumbling in swelling sentences, where 
the greatness and expansion of the 
views compensated for the want of 
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thought and the absence of informa¬ 
tion. The antagonists of these doc¬ 
trines were silenced in a moment, by 
an uproar against illiberahty, mono¬ 
poly, selfish views, narrow principles, 
&c. It was hard to stand against 
such an outcry; and, accordingly, in 
a fit of cosmopolite enthusiasm, each 
was ready to sacrifice the interests of 
his neighbour. A special reservation 
was made to be sure for every man’s 
own individual interest; but Huskisson 
and his colleagues had stomach for 
them all. It was amusing to see 
when Jiis system began to operate, 
what a clamour each particular branch 
of commerce or manufacture made, as 
ruin advanced upon it. Even then 
(and in a great measure now) the 
principle was so imlispulabh} — the 
liberality so enlarged — the compre¬ 
hensive wisdom so magnificent—that 
the sufferers ventured not to doubt the 
soundness of all these fine things in 
general, but put forth their own case 
as the solitary exception! The sliip- 
owner thouglit that it might be very 
well that the trade in silk .should be 
free; but by no means approved of the 
destruction of the shi])]nng interest. 
The silk manufacturer, comparatively 
unmoved at the calamity of tlie man 
of ships, looked with rueful counte¬ 
nance upon the desolation of his own 
looms. Liberality was the order of 
the day; and it was exactly that de¬ 
fined by Cato in Sallust—“ alirna 
bona largiri lUxitildds." Jt is highly 
liberal to give away the properly of 
other persons. 

It would he unjust and untrue to 
say that Mr. Huskisson was a man of 
unkind nature — the contiary was the 
ca.se—but there are some pursuits which 
render the heart as hard as the nether 
millstone. Magendie and Ins follow¬ 
ers feel no scruple or compunction m 
laying bare the arteries of living dogs, 
twisting their entrails, suffocating or 
poisoning animals of all kinds, blind¬ 
ing them with hot wires, &c., for the 
purposes of promoting physiological 
knowledge. If any body complain of 
the critelty of this, the answer is ready. 
It is done for the purpose of advancing 
a science, the knowledge of which 
may be rendered mainly sei-viceable 
in surgery or medicine. Hippocrates 
and Galen carried it further; they ex¬ 
perimented upon living men, who, 
as they were only slaves, were no 
more in their eyes than the unhappy 


greyhounds and rabbits are in those 
of Magendie. In like manner, the 
political economist, steadily looking 
at his object, viz., to buy a riband 
cheaper, or some such thing, admits 
that he is doing hurt to some clas.ses 
of existing beings, but maintains that 
the evil will only be temporary. 
Those Ilf the prc-sent generation may 
perish, but the comforts and luxuries 
of the next generation will be in¬ 
creased. We are not going in this 
casual manner to discuss the effects of 
free trade, nor to draw high-coloured 
pictures of the ruin it has “ scattered 
over a smiling land;” but its most 
zealous partisans must admit that it 
has occasioned dire distres.s, for the 
present at least. This the free traders 
allowed even in parliament; but con¬ 
tended that, notwithstanding the cry 
of dismay coming from all quarters of 
the country, they should persevere in 
their course. I’cristi the operatives, 
sooner than our principles, vvas their 
motto. It was, therefore, impossible^ 
for ordinary minds at least, to dis¬ 
connect Mr. Huskisson fmm the cruel 
results of his .sy.stem; and it cannot 
be wondered at, that on his resigna¬ 
tion, the ves.se]s in the nver were 
decorated witli all theifi flags, and that 
the lower orders of manufacturers of 
all classes kindled bontues, and in 
other methods demonstrated that they 
were in ecstasus of joy. It would 
have been impo.ssil)le to explain to 
tliem that these measures, tlic ope¬ 
ration of which they felt in cold, sick¬ 
ness, and starvation, were truly phi¬ 
losophical; and m the end, after they, 
like Magciidie’s pnp])ies, bad been 
sacrificed for the benefit of science, 
highly beneficial to *the public in 
general. This might be unreasonalile 
on the part of the “ operatives,” as 
the philosophers call the objects of 
their exficriments, but you cannot 
expect that people of their narrow 
prejudices can sec the merit of a 
statesman, who starves them with the 
best intentions; and, according to the 
last number of the Wc-dmiadcr Re¬ 
view. Say what you will of the ne¬ 
cessity of supporting tiie law.s, the 
propriety of keeping social order, the 
universal good produced by the pu¬ 
nishment of evil-doers—urge the ab¬ 
surdity of looking with dislike upon 
a pei'son performing a useful and pa¬ 
triotic duty, or the want of philosophy 
ill considering the man who acts 
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merely as the machine in putting the cecfl in rendering the hangman a po- 

laws in force, to be more directly pular functionary. So unphilosophi- 

concerned in depriving the criminal of cal is the mob. In like manner, 

life than the judge who pronounces while the sages of the school of Mal- 

the sentence, the king wlio ratifies it, thus and M‘(.’ulloch hailed Huskisson 

or the people in general who give to as a pillar of the state, the starving 

the monarcli the jiower of the sword— .artisan, looking at his cheerless hearth, 

adduce those and a thousand topics Ins squalid wife, and his pining chil- 

hesidos, with all the elocpieneo of a dren, could not ho persuaded of the 

Demosthenes, and the oratoiy of a merits of the sy.stem, or appieciate the 

Cicero—and yet you will never sue- kindness of liim 

-“ Who of Its rigour would not bate .a jot, 

Till it had quenched their fire and banished their pot.” 


It was gcner.illy supposed, that 
Mr. Huskisson had adopted the more 
ultra, at least, of his commercial doc¬ 
trines, out of a ilesne of “ undbrnii- 
ly^’’—of giving a completeness to the 
sy.stem—tlie stiviiuoits inculcalioii of 
which, formed his (listiiiguishii'g 
mark among his brother stntcsinen. 
Father Ilardoum, when asked what 
could have put it into his he.ul to 
maintain tliat Vbrgil never wrote the 
JEncid, replied, that he did not rise 
at four o’clock m the morning for 
the [lurposu of saying what .all llie 
rest of tlie world had said hefore 
linn. Uavdoum, in a woul, was de¬ 
termined to vvm literary and crilical 
fame by hardily supporting paia- 
doxes — it v^as tlio only unoccupied 
road be could perceive to the glory 
winch he sought. As Hardoiiin 
wished to bo a critic, so Huskisson 
wished to be a minister—hi had not 
the command of those usua paths to 
office, which biilh or connexions give. 
IJis eloquence, though he siiokc re- 
.spectably, was not of the kind which 
forces itself dictatorially upon pub¬ 
lic attention, fiir less was it such 
as could command the obedient ad¬ 
herence of fiction. The ordinary 
avenues were pro-oe' iipied by other 
a.spirants; but the cli.aractcr of a 
merely commeicial politieian was ra¬ 
ther new. la this, then, he ap¬ 
peared, and became the liead, if not 
of a party, yet of a nnali school, 
which made up for its want of num¬ 
bers by continued noise in news¬ 
papers, reviews, pamphlets, and lec¬ 
tures. England had grown rich by 
steady adherence to maxims winch, 
whether ])hilosophical or not, are 
those which have a primti facie ap- 
j^vearance of common sense in their 
favour, and have been acted upon 
by all nations which have accumu¬ 


lated wealth. It therefore was a 
mark of a ereat mind, to s.ay that 
all these m.axims were wrong — that 
we and oilier coumii''s had become 
rich contrary to all rule, and that 
we ought to leverso our practice 
without delay. It was just Father 
Ilardoum in politics, determined not 
to do any thing that others had done 
bcfiire. 

Huskisson was the great commercial 
stalesmaii, and this fame procured him 
office. While there he relaxed little 
froiu (he path he laid down. If dis¬ 
tress was so universal as to render 
it impossible to deny its existence, it 
v/as declaied to be temporary. This 
was the grand card, but there were 
minor (nimps. If ninety-nine parishes 
were starving, and the hundredth but 
half starved, its prosperous condition 
was immedi.itely quoted as a proof of 
the fallacy of all assertions respecting 
the condition of tlie rest. When 
whole districts remonstrated in public 
meetings agaiii.st the system by which 
they were ground to the earth, a gen- 
llcihan started up in P.vrliamcnt to 
contradict their testimony, upon the 
assurance of come anonymous coire- 
spondence, m all probability a pawn¬ 
broker, tliat his particular business 
was flourishing. The seasons also 
were of great service, though Hus¬ 
kisson never pressed them into the 
service of a Ring’s speech, as we have 
seen .since he was ejected. From Oc- 
to.ier to March the severity of winter 
accounted for any calamity that might 
happen — the unsettled state of the 
spring explained for a couple of months 
farther on—and the three summer 
months brought with them the plague 
of the Irish. Any shifty ana tem¬ 
porary excuse was sufficient in the 
eyes of (hose far-seeing philosophers 
to account for the never-ending pres- 
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sure—any gleam of prosperity in a 
particular business, or a peculiarly 
situated district, served as a proof 
to tlieir generalising minds that all 
was right. And these paltry and 
childish day-by-day defences were 
made in the face of increasing poor- 
rates, decreasing excise, and rales 
of wages and earnings depreciating 
to sums of incredible smallness. As 
we write, wo perceive that Mr. Iliime. 
a free-trader of the first magnitude, 
declared at a dinner given to him in 
Glasgow, that a woman, by thirteen 
to fourteen hours' work, may earn tlie 
sum of—TiiREKPENcc. Tliesc philo¬ 
sophers claim the perspicacity of the 
eagle, but in reality they snrp.ass the 
blindness of the mole. 

No doubt or disbelief appears to 
have crossed tlio mind of Mr. Hus- 
kisson, of the soundness of his doc¬ 
trines, untd he had lost Ins place. 
Being then, m some degree at least, 
tlirown upon popular support, be 
thought he might as well inquire 
among the people what was the cause 
of their aversion to a system that 
was so charming in tlie eyes of pro¬ 
fessors, newspaper writers, reviewers, 
spouters at debating clubs, and other 
such lights of the age. The result 
W’as, Ins declaring himself open to 
further conviction, and ready at the 
end of a thirty years’ " mission” to 
inquire whether he had not been all 
along under a mistake. Tliis is, to 
be sure, an ordinaiy accident in the 
best-regulated schools of political 
economy—precious .science that it is! 
Mr. M‘Cuiloch, after having written 
and re-written reams of paper, to 
prove that the poor-laws were con¬ 
trary to all “ sound principles” — 
nuisances that ought tp be abolished 
in England, and never introduced 
into Ireland—has since modijkd Ins 
opinion, so far as to give his testi¬ 
mony in their favour. As we pass, we 
cannot help wondering at the judicial 
stupidity of those people who tliink 
themselves the wise pnr excdlence. 
In 1825 , it w.as thought possible to 
abolish the poor-laws, and to fling 
the manufiicturing people upon tlicir 
own industry, requited as it would be 
at the rate of threepence a day! — 

“ Here is wisdom ! ’’ 

If Huskisson's philosophy recom¬ 
mended him to parliament in general, 
it recommended him to Mr. Canning 
in particular, hlv. Canning had all 


the airs and graces that could com¬ 
mand a debating club. His know¬ 
ledge of Latin was considerable, and 
he had several sentences out of the 
first book of Viigil by heart, which he 
quoted with considerable variety and 
effect. He mounted a climax toler¬ 
ably well, and had made a good many 
siinilc'i, which a little care would have 
rendeicd into respectable conundrums. 
In the Iniijucohin he had written 
several squibs, and wg,s the author 
of “ Praise him, praise him, Brother 
Bragge.” No man surpassed him in 
a fine flow of excellent words, which 
took their places with a most won¬ 
derful degree of order, considering 
their quantity, and the uselessness of 
so many of the number. Jn common¬ 
places he was judiciously stocked, 
and he kept them in good order. 
Then he was confident, noisy, hnliy- 
ing, and having fought one duel, it 
was suspected he might fight another. 
With all these qualifications, he, more¬ 
over, pos.sessod a fund of most pro¬ 
found and well-compact(id ignorance, 
on which the flashing glories of his 
rhetoric shone, 

“ Like pearls upon an Ethiop’s arm.” 

He was, therefore, the light of his 
section; but all brilliancy would not 
do, and Huskisson wa* the shade. 
Without a metaphor, Mr.» Canning 
determined that as he was to be the * 
wit, somebody cdse was to be the 
philosopher; and Huskisson was the 
man. The one was the duke —the 
other the uiik. Hence the venera¬ 
tion of Canning—a man who accepted 
the office of Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, with a confession that he 
could never cast up a column of 
accounts, or comprctieud the mys¬ 
teries of tlie ledger. “ Wo shall 
learn," said he,—and the intimation 
was pleasant to the country which 
was to be honoured with his services, 

—“ as we go along.” Tlie peculiar 
knowledge of the Huskissonian school 
must therefore have appeared to him 
most magnificent; and, at all events, 
it was useful, as giving solidity to a 
debate. As Mr. Canning pl.aycd the 
part of Petit Andre, it was requisite 
to have a Trois Echelles. The figures 
of speech were left to one—of arith¬ 
metic to the other. It was Mr. Hus- 
kis.son’s misfortune, that Mr. Can¬ 
ning’s successor in office had other 
merits and talents than those of me#e 
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sp^bifying to »>pport him, and that 
he was determinea to fill his own 
political economy department, as well 
as all other departments of his govern¬ 
ment. A prejudice exists against hold¬ 
ing the Archbishopric of Canterbury 
in eommendtim with the Oxford Blues, 
else we have no doubt that his Grace, 
the prime minister, would have proved 
himself as eminent a theologian as he 
has shewn himself a financier. It 
is beyond question that bo would 
have formed a Cabinet to liave sworn 
to it. 

Mr. Iluskisson’s disjunction from 
the Canning party, by coalescing witli 
the Duke of Wellington, had left him 
DO power of resisting the mandate 
that drove him into the cold world 
outside of oftice. Ills unbending ini- 
nisterialism through so many genem- 
tions of ministers had cut him off 
from Whig sympathy. The thorough 
Tones were iu those days with the 
Duke, (O Circes hominum mentes/) and 
uttered a shout of Joy at the oveiilirow 
of the last remnant of the Canning 
clique. Beside.s, they never liked Ilus¬ 
kisson’s system; for iu the Tories arc 
concentrated those stuind prejudices 
in favour of the prospeiity of the coun¬ 
try, whici), in olher ages and places, 
passes for common sense. From the 
very beginning of his administmtion, 
it was plain to see, that the Duke did 
* not much admiie the company of his 
“dear friend.” When Mr. Huskisson, 
in Liverpool, vvas called lo account 
for coalescing with so illibi-rul a pre¬ 
mier, (the Duke has since i.uproved), 
he ventured to say, that his Grace 
had entered into some stipulations 
as to supporting the views of the free¬ 
traders. The Duke lost no time in 
contradicting tins assertion most un¬ 
ceremoniously in the House of Lords, 
and poor Huskisson was obliged to 
stammer out a lame apology in the 
Commons. From that moment, it 
was plain to all, (lo use Galt’s words, 
in his pleasant Life of Lord Jii/row), 
“ who have ever looked upon the 
effects of fortune upon ’ individuals, 
that Iluskisson’s part in the ministry 
was nearly done.” The first false step 
was sure to be fatal. It had pleased 
Mr. Canning to take a diflerent view 
of the manner in which the elective 
franchise, then astray, (that of East Ret¬ 
ford,) was to be disposed of, from that 
which the Duke of Wellington, then 
in opposition, had chosen to espouse. 


[Oct. 

Huskisson thought with Canning of 
course — Mr. Peel with the Duke. 
The unlucky question was protracted 
into another administration; and the 
two Secretaries, now in the same 
Cabinet, divided again.st one another, 
contrary to all precedent. The hair 
stood upon the head of Holmes, and 
the hours of Huskisson were num¬ 
bered. It was evident that this East 
Retford business was merely a pre¬ 
tence; and if the tlicn opponents, 
now the zealous supporters of minis¬ 
ters, were right in their supposition, 
that the arrangement which has been 
carried may materially promote the 
parliamentary influence of the Duke 
of NewcaslL, we should suppose that, 
under existing circumstances, the plan 
winch Huskisson supj orted is that 
which the Cabinet would, in its secret 
soul, have eventually preferred. But 
any thing will do for a quarrel, when 
llioro is a necessity for making or find¬ 
ing one. 

Tlie rest of Mr. llu.skisson’s his¬ 
tory may be briefly told. In 1828, 
he had no opportunity of forcing his 
way hack into office, and the Duke 
liad no idea of accepting his services 
of Ins own accord. 1829 was en¬ 
gaged Avholly by the one question, 
to Uie exclusion of all others; and in 
that quoslioii Huskisson was com¬ 
pelled by the uniform tenour of his 
pohtic.s, to support the administra¬ 
tion. In the .session of 1830 he was 
beginning to arrange a line of oppo¬ 
sition which might have made him 
again of inipoitanoc. A couple of 
years had, in a great measure, broken 
the links that bound him to the acts, 
and implicated him m the policy of 
his former colleagues. He was gra¬ 
dually withdrawing from the rigour 
of his commercial policy, and be¬ 
ginning to conciliate the country 
party. But a single session is too 
short to arrange an efficient opposi¬ 
tion; and the last was rendered, in 
practice and reality, much shorter 
than usual, by the illness and death 
of George the Fourth. In the next, 
as we have said, he must have taken 
a prominent lead; we fear, that he 
had not firmness sufficient to have 
resisted the temptation of office, and 
it is generally supposed that he, or 
his party for him, was coquetting with 
the Duke ever since the last, elec¬ 
tions. If he had conducted a vigorous 
opposition, it would have enable him 
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to dictate his own terms—and at the 
very moment when * these thoughts 
may be supposed to have been passing 
in his mind; when the object of his 
constant ambition was again within 
his grasp —then he was struck to the 
earth, and fell a mangled and bleeding 
victim beneath the car of his latest and 
greatest political enemy. How strik¬ 
ing is the observation of old Richard 
Baxter! — 

“ It hath been my long observation of 
many, that when they have attempted 
great works and have just finished them; 
or have aimed at great tilings in the 
world, and have just obtained them ; or 
have lived in much trouble and unsettle¬ 
ment, and have just overcome them, and 
begin with some content to look upon 
their condition and rest in it, they are 
usually near to death or min. You know 
the story of tlid fool in the Gospel: when 
a man is once at this language—Soul, 
take thy ease, or rest; tlie next news 
usually is, Thou fool, this night, or this 
mouth, or this year, shall they require 
thy soul; and then whose shall these 
things he ? O, what house is there where 
this fool dwelletli not ?” 

The political consequences of Mr. 
Iluskisson’s death may be lughly im¬ 
portant, as far as tlio stability of tfic 
ministry is concerned. According (o 
the opinion of some, the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington has suffered a loss — others, 
who appear to be better informed, 
regard the death of Mr. Iluskisson as 
a fortunate “ accident'’ for the admi¬ 
nistration. It was generally suppo.sed 
that Lord Palmerston, Mr. C. ^Vynn, 
Mr. W. Horton, even Messrs. C. and 
R. Grant, (peisonally annoyed though 
they were by the rather impertinent 
interference of the Peel family with 
their elections—an interference which 
they amply revenged) • would have 
offered no very strenuous opposition to 
an arrangement with the Duke; but 
his Grace, it is said, did not like to 
associate himself with Mr. liuskisson. 
The Duke has no fancy to be sur¬ 
rounded by persons of intellect supe¬ 
rior to that of Lords Bathurst or Jilleii- 
borough. An ably-written pamphlet, 
but highly laudatory of his Grace’s 
aristocracy, under the title of “ Go¬ 
vernment without Whigs,” has some 
remarks upon this propensity of our 
Prime Minister. 


The adiatnittrfttlon is said to odnaTtt 
of the Puke of Wellington done: why ? 
Because it is more united than any to 
which the country has been accustomed, 
since the days of Mr. Pitt. It is guided 
by the same spirit, swayed by the same 
principles, and actuated by one common 
will in all its several branches. We have 
not now, as formerly, a divided cabinet; 
it is no longer necessary to humour the 
separate views of particular Individuals, 
in order to keep them together; the evil 
so much complained of b^ the late Mr. 
Canning, when he attributed much of 
the expenses of the different departments 
to the narrow regard of each minister to 
his own particular office, without suffi¬ 
cient consideration for the arrangements 
of the others, is now happily done away 
with, and the last elements of discord 
were removed from tho cabinet, by the 
expulsion of the Canning party from its 
counsels. The government is now, in 
this respect, what that of Chatham and 
Pitt was, and what that of Canning 
would most certainly have been, had 
that statesman lived, and had power to 
reduce his government to a solid con¬ 
sistency, a closely united cabinet.”* 

Tlie author, surely, has been at¬ 
tempting a joke. 

There are few things in “ Joe Mil¬ 
ler” better than this. All discord is 
happily done away with — it is not 
necessary to hnnionr individuals—the 
Cabinet is closely united,— and this 
IS intended for praise. In the famous 
year Julio U Cusurc Consulibus, Uie 
same panegyric would have applied. 
After Cwsar had <1 riven Bibulns out 
of the forum, there was the utmost 
un.niiiuity among llie Consuls, becau.se 
I heir number was reduced to one. In 
the council of King Ferdinand, or 
Don Miguel, or Sultan Malnnoud, we 
venture to say that there is no discord; 
but whether such arrangement is con¬ 
ducive to the public advantage, con¬ 
sistent witii what used to be called 
English notions of government, or com¬ 
plimentary to the members of the Ca¬ 
binet, who figure in the capacity of 
so many footmen, whom it is not ne¬ 
cessary to humour or consult, is a dif¬ 
ferent matter. In the next page, we find 
the author panegynsing Lord Lynd- 
hurst as an equity judge!!!—Tho au¬ 
thor has attempted a hard task. 

As Mr. Huskisson was a person 
who should be “ humoured and 
although, perhaps, duly humbled by 


• Government without Whigs. Being an answer to the “ Country withopt a. 
Government,” and the Edinburgh Reviewer. London, 1830. Hatchard. 
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his former expulsion, yet still supe¬ 
rior to the company of body-guards 
collected round the Field-Marslial of 
the Treasury, it is not likely that his 
accession would be agreeable. Ilis 
death, in our opinion, removes one dif¬ 
ficulty. But, as the late Mr. Canning 
would have said, (if he had read so far 
in the .^neid), 

■ .... Uno avulso non deficit alter; 

or, to quote yorace, a more recondite 
author— 

Quid te exemta juvat spinis de pluribus 

nna ? 

or, in plain Kiiglish, a/l the Duke’s 
difficulties will not be put an end to 
by the accession even of tlie Ilus- 
kissonians. A clever, thougli hastily 
written pamphlet, “ The llesult of the 
General Election,”* puts his Grace’s 
troubles in a very clear point of view. 
The book of Numbers, the writer ob¬ 
serves, “ for the first time, under the 
reign of King Arthur, is a pleasing 
volume for the contemplation of men 


in opposition.’' The elections have 
not turned up as Mr, William Holmes 
had calculated. 

The Treasury estimate makes their 
(fain forty in England, five in Scotland, 
and nine in Ireland—in all fifty-four; 
their loss, twenty-five in England, one 
in Scotland, and seven in Ireland—in 
all thirty-three; being a total gain of 
twenty-one upon the balance. 

“ Admitting Scotland to be given cor¬ 
rectly, let us examine England and Ire¬ 
land, and see whether there be any 
foundation for the calculation. 

“ Take, first of all, the alleged loss of 
twenty-five: there is nothing like the 
details of names. M'e know that the 
following members have lieen returned 
in the room of those set opposite to tlieir 
names, and for the places in the third 
column. Which of the names in column 
I. are likely to vote with government ? 
M'iiich of those in column II. ever voted 
against it ? These are the only ques¬ 
tions. Let the Duke and his flatterers 
answer them, or give up their calcula¬ 
tion of having lost only twenty-five by 
the Dissolution. 


I. 

II. 

HI. 

KF.W MEMU£tlS. 

OLD membehs. 

PLACES, 

— ./fdeane. 


COUNTIES. 

Lord C. Manners. 

Cambridgeshire. 

liord Ebrington. 

— Bastard. 

Devonshire. 

— Tyrrell. 

— Bramston. 

Essex. 

Sir W. B. Folkes. 

— Wodelioiise. 

Norfolk. 

— Beaumont. 

Hon. 11. Liddell. 

Northumberland. 

— Sandford. 

Sir T. Lethbridge. 

Somersetshire. 

— Briscoe. 

— Pallmer. 

Surrey. 

— Tyrrell. 

Sir T. Gooch. 

Suffolk, 

Lord Belgrave. 

— Davenport. 

Cheshire. 



IIOUOUOIIS. 

Lord Fprdwich. 

Hon. O. A. Ellis. 

Sir R. I.ushington. 
Sir C. Domville. } 
— Strutt. ) 

Canterbury. 

Oa,khampton. 

Lord Seymour. 

— Ellice. 

— Heathcote. 

Coventry, 

— Labouchere. 

General Peachy. 

Taunton. 

— Sykes. 

— Batley. 

Beverley. 

Sir R. Oreslej'. 

Sir H. Hardinge. 

Durham. 

—. Grant. 

— Peel. 

Norwich. 

— Marshall. 

— Stephenson. 

Leominster, 

General Palmer , 

Lord Brecknock. 

Bath. 

_ Wall. 

— Norton. 

Guildford. 

— Howard. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Carlisle. 

— Brougham. 

— Lefevre. 

Hon. P. Bouverie. ) 
— Powell. 5 

Downton, 

— Philpotts. 

— Cooper. 

Gloucester. 

Sir C. Lemon. 

— Barclay. 

Penryn. 

— Morrison. 

— liaise. 

St. Ives. 


* The Result of the Oenei-al Election; or, What has the Duke of Wellington 
gained by the Dissolution ? Iiondon, liffiO. llidgway. 
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I. 

ir. 

iir. 

NEW HEUBERS. 

OLD MEMBERS. 

PLACES. 



BOBOUOHS. 

Hon. P. P. Bouverie. 

— Peel. 

Cockermouth. 

I^rd C. Churchhill. 

Lord Ashley. 

Woodstock. 

Hon. — Jerniiigham. 

— Starkie. 

Pomfret. 

Villiers Stuart. 

— Hon. A. Leggc. 

Banbury. 

Sir C. Wetherell. 

Sir A. Grant. 

Aldbor.otigh. 

Sir G. Warender. 

— liOtt. 

Honiton, 

Lord Stormont. 

— Attwood. 

— Munday. ^ 

— Datvkins. 5 

Bortmyhbridge* 

Lytton Bnlwer. 

— Baker. 

Wilton. 

Hon. A. Duncombe. 


Bassetlaw. 

— Hughes. 

— Lockhart. 

Oxford. 

— Baillie. 

— Arkwright. 

Bye. 

— Byng. 

_ North. 

Mtlborne Port. 

Sir C. Constable. 

— Villiers. 

Hedon. 


“ Here, then, are forty changes—mi- 
nisterial men turned out and opposition 
men brought in—instead of twenty-five, 
making a difference of exactly fifteen; 
consequently, if we take the Treasury 
account of its own gain of forty, upon 
the balance in England, instead of gain¬ 
ing fifteen, they gain not one! and upon 


the whole election their gain is reduced 
from twenty-one to six, allowing them 
to he quite right in their estimate of 
gaining two in Ireland. 

“ liut their Irish calculation is still 
more erroneous than their English, as 
the following table will shew: — 


I. 

NEW MEMBEnS. 


O’Gorman Mahon. 
Sergeant licfroy. 
Sir .1. Burke. 

A. Lefroy. 

— Leader. 

— Jones. 

D. Browne. 
O’Connor Don. 

— M’’yse. 

A. Chichester. 
Colonel O’Grady. 


11 . 


OLD SIEMHEUS. 

— O’Brien. 

— Croker, 

— Daly. 

Sir G. R. Fetherston. 

— Doherty. 

— Dawson. 

Lord Bingham. 

— King. 

— Hutchinson. 

Ijord Stopford. 
Massy Dawson. 


III. 

PLACE.S. ^ 


Clare. 

Dublin University. 
Galway County. 
Lonyford County. 
Kilkenny. 

Derry County. 
Mayo. 

Roscommon. 
Tipperary. 
We.rford County. 
Limerick County. 


“ We repeat the question upon these 
undeniable returns. V/ hich of the names 
in the first column will ever be found in 
a ministerial division, and which of the 
names in the second were ever wanting 
to back the Duke in the last Session of 
Parliament ? But of these new Mem. 
hers, all opposed to Government, there 
are no less than eleven. The Treasury 
estimate, of twenty-one, allows the Op- 

{ losition only to have gained six in. Ire- 
and: here, then, is another deduction 
of five to be made from the balance; and 
thus It is demonstrated that, giving the 
Minister credit for being perfectly accu¬ 
rate in all his calculations, of the forty- 


nine which he says he has gained in 
England and Ireland, there must be de- 
ducted from that the Opposition gain, 
not of thirty-two, as he and his ‘ para- 
sites' (may they pardon the word which 
comes so naturally!) wildly imagine, hut 
fifty-one; making upon the only part of 
the empire where there are elections, or 
any thing like elections, a loss of exactly 
two votes, instead of a gain of seventeen, 
and upon the whole operation a gain of 
one vote, instead of twenty-one!” 

Now, this is taking the thing far too 
favourably for Ministers. We have 
gone over the list, and in the number 
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of bersons of declared politics, w? 
think Ministers are in a minority of 
forty. But what is of more import- 
ance^ all the new members, with scarcely 
an exception, and many ofthc old, have 
been obliged to pledge themselves, on 
pain of expulsion, with their consti¬ 
tuents, to support measures of economy 
and retrenchment, which, vve venture to 
say, that Messrs. Planta and Dawson, 
in Treasury assembled, consider as the 
very worst and most flagitious species 
of opposition. At least a hundred new 
pledges of this kind have been exacted. 

This pamphlet (we think, by the pun¬ 
gency and the slip-slop writing, to sai/ 
nothing of the everlasting recurrence to 
the Lowtheis, it was wrifttn by Mr. 
Brougham) contains so graphic and so 
just an account of tiie members of the 
Cabinet, that we must extract it. 

“ The Lord Chancellor I-yiulhursthas 
notoriously disappointed, by his indo- 
lence, all who had formed any expecta¬ 
tions of him. He is, by common con¬ 
sent, the most ineflicient Keeper to whom 
the Great Seal has been intrusted since 
Lord Bathurst, whose heir-at-law would 
make as good a chancellor as cither liis 
noble and learned ancestor, or his noble 
and learned colleague. No doubt, as far 
as personal weight and consideration goes 
—the dignity derived from consistency, 
steadiness of principle, and all that goes 
to make up public virtue— the present 
Ministry Aiay boast of a share in the per¬ 
son of its First Law Oflicer such as none 
other ever had, and such as it would he 
absolutely cmel to examine in detail. 

Among his colleagues tlie Earl of 
Aberdeen stands distinguished (bold as 
the assertion may to some appear) for 
that union of feebleness with presump¬ 
tion—of incapacity in every other man’s 
eyes, with all-su/hciency in his own — 
which constitute., the ridiculous in cha¬ 
racter. It is from such originals that the 
pencil of Cervantes drew the Baratarian 
Government of Sancho Fanza, that of 
Sheridan his Lord Burleigh, and of Swift 
his Gulliver drawing upon the King of 
Brobdignog. Mankind have yet to learn 
one single ground upon which this lord 
should affect to hold any other given 
lord cheap; and yet he never opens his 
mouth but to try some clumsy sneer. Ho 
is supposed to have studied under Mr. 
Pitt, who bad some right to indulge in 
such supercilious demeanour. The Hin- - 
doos have an apologue of a dwarf who 
used to keep company with a giant, and, 
seeing him always looking down upon 
the crowd, got the habit of looking down 
when he saw men whose middles he 
could just reach standing upon tiptoe. 


“ The other members of the Cabinet 
it is really difllcult for any one not 
having a peculiarly retentive memory, 
or, as Mr. Brougham would say, ‘ not 
being good at proper names,’ to recollect. 
One, indeed. Lord Ellenborough, is re¬ 
membered, not from the possession of 
any shining or statesman-like qualities, 
but on account of certain awkward pas¬ 
sages in his history. This individual 
professed himself at different times the 
follower of Lord Lansdowne and of Lord 
Grey; but he left them all upon the first 
hint of a place from the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, and he accepted it, with an 
amendment to the Duke’s address ready 
written in his packet, which he had the 
imprudent vanity to shew to sevwal per¬ 
sons. To the Government he joined, he 
brought a weight of personal unpopu¬ 
larity, which it rarei v falls to the lot of 
any one so little conspicuous as himself 
to acquire. And if to this disadvantage 
is added, an overweening conceit—over¬ 
weening apparently in proportion to the 
absence of merit — a total want of judg¬ 
ment, and a singular faculty of attract¬ 
ing the derision of others, it will be 
easily granted that his co-operation is, in 
fact, a grievous misfortune to the admi¬ 
nistration which is encumbered with it. 

“ Of Lord Bathurst, lives there the 
man so unfeeling, so lost to all the softer 
emotions of our nature, as to speak in 
an enumeration of statesmen fit to ad. 
minister a great empire ? If such there 
he, and of heart so flinty, then the same 
might also view unmoved the sorrowful 
plight of Mr. Goulburn, and weigh the 
merits of that good sensible man and 
most able Quarter-Master-General, Sir 
George Murray, as a parliamentary 
chieftain.—Whether or not Lord Fran¬ 
cis Lcv'esoii Gower be a Cabinet Minis¬ 
ter, may be a question ; it can be none 
that, in such a Cabinet, Nature has well 
qualified him to hold a place, and a pro¬ 
minent one. But though he may rival 
Lord Aberdeen in hopeless debility, he 
falls so infinitely short of him in pre¬ 
sumption, that it would be a shame to 
speculate upon the amount of his gain 
by his late removal from Ireland. Ho 
was found to bo perfectly unfit for tho 
parliamentary conflicts of that depart¬ 
ment ; some change of climate was ab¬ 
solutely necessary to preserve his exist¬ 
ence. So he is to battle the estimates, 
night after night, against Mr. Hume, 
for six or eight weeks of the next ses¬ 
sion, by way of having an easy life, and 
a task he is fit for. 

“ Of Sir Robert Peel we have not 
spoken. He is a man of respectable 
talents, moderate acquirements, un¬ 
questioned propriety, undeniable self- 
complacency, and brilliant and bound- 
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less wealth. Whether these, added to 
the possession of as much nnpopu< 
larity as erer fell to one man’s share, 
be exactly the (;|iialiiicat!ons that will 
ht him for leading such a House of 
Commons as is just returned, and against 
such an (^position, may be a different 
thing. He is supposed to have so 
deep, so devout a veneration for himself 
(testified, among other things, by reve¬ 
rently dropping the voice upon naming 
the object of his adoration), as rather to 
have enjoyed standing alone last session. 
He probably is now hugging himself in 
the hope of a like enjoyment at the ap¬ 
proaching meeting. If so, it may be 
asserted with great safety, that, though 
his portion of bliss be not the greatest, 
it is at least the most unenvied ever yet 
bestowed upon mortal. Such are our 
Ministers /” 

Ay, such they are indeed, and such 
a crew has not been congregated since 
the days of the celebrated regiment of 
Sir John Talstaff. With this squail the 
Duke never will be able to inarch 
through Parliament—that’s flat. On 
what does he rely? On his fortune — 
tlie God-sends of last session. It is 
purely tempting fate. No man can 
expect such a run of luck; and if that 
be not his dejiendence, we really do 
not know where he is to turn for 
.support. 

The financial, the legal, the politi¬ 
cal .schemes of the ministers weie all 
signally and notoriously unsuccessful. 
Such bungling and botching as Goul- 
bunrs was never heard of. He has 
had the rare fortune of crippling the 
revenue by diminishing taxation, and, 
at the same tune, increasing the 
unpopularity of the ministry.. The 
finances are lessened to the amount 
of three millions and a half, by taxes 
wdiich he took off; and Ireland and 
Scotland are up in arnis, on account 
of taxes w'hich he intended to put on. 
Lord Lyndhurst’s Jack llugby pro¬ 
ject, for enabling him to pccket the 
salary of the Chancellorship, and to 
thrust its business on the shoulders 
of others, was lost—Scarlett’s liberty 
of the press bill was strangled, or at 


least scotched—poor Prince Polignac 
is overthrown—every thjng, in short, 
which Ministers patronised at home 
and abroad was a failure. Tlie un¬ 
accountable conduct of the Whigs, in 
dividing with the Duke, on the first 
night of the session, saved him from 
being in a minority on the address. 
I.et him not lay the flattering unction 
to his soul, that they will commit that 
mistake again. 

In the mean time, a nlan of action 
should be arranged. liy the end of 
this month Parliament will have as¬ 
sembled, and those gentlemen who 
think that they can support the views 
of the opposition, ought to lose no 
time in coming to town. They should 
form clubs and i-oinmittees, and be 
prepared for steady, regular, uncom¬ 
promising divisions, from the very 
first night of the scs.sion. They are 
told that they are composed of mate¬ 
rials too discordant ever to unite. 
They should disprove that charge by 
evident and cordial union. They are 
told also, that they can never form a 
cabinet, even if victorious. The pow¬ 
ers of impudence cannot go further 
than this. W’e see a cabinet formed 
of such creatures as Aberdeen, Mel- 
villi', Ellenborough, Bathurst, Iler- 
rics, llosslyn — a quarter-master-ge- 
ncral—and such public »,’haracters as 
Sir Robert Peel and Lord Lyndhurst; 
and w'c are gravely told that the 
country cannot furni.sh materials for 
another. Why—a ministry, equal in 
public respectability, in talent, and in 
jiopularity, could be collected from 
among the footmen who parade out¬ 
side the door of the House of Com¬ 
mons. 

At all events that is not the pre¬ 
sent business. What is first to be 
done, is to oust the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton—to put an end to the dragoon 
domination under which we are mis¬ 
governed. That done, the rest is not 
so difficult a matter of arrangement 
as the enemies of the country would 
wish us to believe. 
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MEDICAL QUACKERY AND MR. JOHN ST. JOHN LONG. 


No. II. 

** HAc soM artiim erenit, quod cuilibet se niedicum dicenti facile credatur, cum 
sit periculum in nullo mendaoio m.ijus.”—P/m. 


In a former Number of thia Maga¬ 
zine, several months ago, we took 
occasion to make some remarks upon 
Medical Qiqjtckery, and upon Mr. 
John St. John Long and his preten¬ 
sions. We lamented the much pre¬ 
valency of quackery of all kinds in 
these tjmes, and wondered that an 
age, which calls itself “ the mo.st en¬ 
lightened and scientific of all ages,” 
should be at the same time the most 
abundant in shallow impostures of 
every description; and that England, 
where you hear so much talk about 
“ practical men,” and the “ diffusion 
of useful knowledge,” should be tlie 
chosen arena and the stronghold of 
quacks and impostors from all quar¬ 
ters of the earth. 

Such a state of things seemed very 
grievous, and more especially so in 
regard to medical quackery, which 
is not only more fatal, but also more 
prevalent, than any other species of 
HuaekeVy, having the lives as well as 
’“‘the properties of many thousands 
every day at its disposal. We re¬ 
solved, therefore, to come forward 
dispassionately, and continue to do 
all in our power to expose it in its 
true light. And although we were 
not foolish enough to suppose, that 
the unlimited credulity of those who 
have become the patrons or the vic¬ 
tims of quackery can ever be rooted 
out by any exposure, we yet hd|)ed 
that something might be done to pre¬ 
vent their infetuation from spreading 
so contagiously; and wc felt a con¬ 
viction that the time must come when 
it ■ will be found improper in this 
country, as it has already been in all 
other countries of Europe, to let 
loose any quack to pr“y upon the ig¬ 
norant and credulous, and gain his 
fortune by tampering with the lives 
of all the thousands who arc inca¬ 
pable of detecting his knavery. No¬ 
thing, we are sure, is necessary but 
a fair and candid consideration of 
• the subject, to convince every man 
of common sense, that it is dangerous 
and very wrong to put any confi¬ 
dence in such pretenders; and that it 


would b^ well if they were prevented 
from exercising their arts in this 
country, as they are every where else 
prevented. 

As a first illustration of our sub¬ 
ject, Mr. Long was selected by us; 
not from any love or hatred we en¬ 
tertained towards him, but because 
we conceived him to be the most 
successful individual of the species to 
which he belongs, and, consequently, 
the fittest for our purpose: all that 
we wanted was a good thriving spe¬ 
cimen of the ignorant empiric, and 
we did not know whither to turn 
ourselves for a better. His preten¬ 
sions were set forth at some length, 
and in his own words, that we might 
not seem guilty of any misrepresenta¬ 
tion. We freely expressed our opi¬ 
nion of them and of himself, and our 
conviction that we had already done 
enough to expose him, to the satis¬ 
faction of every one who could have 
any right to call himself a judge in 
such matters. But for the benefit 
of those who might still be unable to 
see through his pretensions, though 
covered with a very thin veil, and 
might still continue to attach im¬ 
portance to the “ documentary evi¬ 
dence upon which he claims the con¬ 
fidence of the country,” we engaged 
to investigate that evidence, and as¬ 
certain whether it was really dif¬ 
ferent from, or in anywise better 
than the evidence which every quaak 
of eminence has had to produce. 
For this purpose, the records of 
quackery were largely searched, and 
it was found that every empiric had 
“ wrought miracles” in his day and 
generation, and had them attested 
by patrons and patronesses of as 
high, sometimes much higher rank 
and intellect than those who have 
come forward in the present instance' 
of Mr. Long. We farther ascer¬ 
tained, lhat no determined, resolute 
pretender to physic, who had possessed 
himself of n sufficient stock of impu¬ 
dence mid knavery, had ever failed to 
succeed in realising a fortune by pub¬ 
lic infatuation, and lhat with a rapidity 
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in the exact ratio o f his ignorance, and 
the extravagance of his pretensions. 

Our search has thus proved quite 
conclusive; but, on second considera¬ 
tion, we deem it better to forbear 
entering into any details, or bringing 
forward instances of the evidence 
which quackery has promised for it¬ 
self m all ages. No persor^ of sense 
could endure to read them, and none 
of the dupes of quackery would derive 
any benefit from them, however nume¬ 
rous and satisfactory tliey might be. 

Of Mr. IjOng, therefore, we have re¬ 
solved to say nothing more at present, 
for two reasons : — 

First, because we think he has 
already been sufficiently exposed, to 
enable all men of common under¬ 
standing to form a correct judgment 
regarding him; and since ho stands 
accused of manslaughter by the ver¬ 
dict of a coroner’s jury, and must 
soon be tried for that offence by the 
laws of the country, we esteem it 
unfair to make any attempt, in such 
circumstances, to aggravate his case, 
or to prepossess the jury who will 
have to decide upon it; imd ungene¬ 
rous to triumph over his misfortune, 
however much he may appear to have 
merited it. 

Secondly, because we feel persuad¬ 
ed, that to expose any single quack, 
however eminent, would be but of 
small and limited utility, and a very 
ineffectual way of guarding the public 
against quackery in future. Great as 
the success of Mr. Long has been with 
his “ peculiar means,” we all know 
that It is still far inferior to that of 
Dr. Solomon with his “ Balm of 
Gilead ” And Dr. Solomon’s “ do¬ 
cumentary evidence, upon which he 
claimed the confidence of the country,” 
was just as good and dHbctual in its 
time a.s Mr. Long’s is at present; and 
his “numerous and well-attested cures 
in cases where the faculty had previ¬ 
ously failed, and all the usual means 
made shipwreck,” were matter of even 
greater notoriety than tliose which Mr. 
Long has “ laid before the pubhe,” as 
lie says, “with the view of promoting 
the interests of medical science! ”— 
That “ Balm of Gilead,” too, was 
“ (juiie innocentf as well as the “ pe¬ 


culiar means I” and then, also, as at 
present, the ninety-and-nine cases, in 
which the remedy proved hurtful or 
fatal, were set aside and overlooked, 
and the hundredth case, in which it 
chanced to be beneficial, was triumph¬ 
antly brought forward in proof of its 
universal efficacy. 

Our purpose is to try whether any 
thing cm I be done to strike at the root 
of the matter; and if the general re¬ 
marks which have already^ been made, 
do but sufficiently attract the attention 
of our readers to the importance of the 
subject, we shall have attained die ob¬ 
ject ill view, so far as we have gone. 
The first jiart of our task, in future, 
will be to describe connectedly, and in 
plain language, what is tlie nature of 
medical rjuackery, and the character of 
those who practise it. We shall after¬ 
wards endeavour to ascertain whether 
there can bo any propriety in permit¬ 
ting such a nuisance to exist any long¬ 
er ; and, lastly, we shall point out the 
means of putting a slop to it imme¬ 
diately, without difficulty, and without 
injuring any one — means which have 
been alieady adopted successfully in 
all countries of Kiirope except our 
own. And should we be found un¬ 
able of ourselves to do justice to the 
subject, we shall at least continue to 
entertain the hope that its importance 
will bring abler advocates to tJie cause, 
and that the lives of so many thou¬ 
sands of our fellow-subjects will not 
for ever he at the mercy of ignorant 
and vile impostors. (>od knows it 
can give little delight to dwell in this 
■itmospherc of quackery, or to have 
any thing to do with these same im¬ 
postors, either for good or evil; yet 
we have prepared ourselves to endure 
the irksomeness of our undertaking, 
convinced as we are of its necessity. 

We conclude our remarks for the 
present, because we cannot enter fully 
and calmly upon the plan we have 
proposed, without going beyond our 
limits; and, indeed, we are not with¬ 
out hopes that, having thus prepared 
ourselves and our readers, both of us 
may return to the subject with in¬ 
creased clearness of vision, and be 
able to consider it more maturely and 
effectually. ' 





' N6.lr, 

^ 1 ^'^ T«M(AB uoont^ xsq., kV'S9.m‘0m*‘ jtjOM bookh." 

Moore I — Our artist has woven hiio a bower of vines and 
i#|£PPM|d hJQlTtg old Asacrcon over his head. As we take it for granted that tt 
limti^%thnded to express, by a practical pun, that Tom must be always coo* 
,.aa below Anacreon, we suppose it must have been meant by those ad> 
to ltdbrm us, that, m spite of that little wizzened, cunning, crabbed roun- 
jeltMlwe, which 1 $ not much better than a caricature of a John-apple of ancient 
Utete, we are looking upon the Epicurean in person—the Thomas Little—the 
^ flweti—the mail-coach companion of Fanny of Timmol — 

■ tm«l and bII the grapes. 

'uw qO (ruth in what Theodore said of him, viz. that he wras 
1 a toad and a Cupid; but it is impossible to see him in any 
lere he is the show of the evening, without being reminded of 
the admixture of creep and duttfr which characterises his 
by-the-ground deference to the haughty W hig master or mis- 
Ibess, and the soaring soft on gentle pinions, which, while he hangs over Ins 
Isiano, make him the light Eros of all the damsels of tender years ctreumiused 
%bout. We could never learn that Tom was a divinity of dowagers 
^ ^ ^teves us to look upon that scowl upon liis brow, which all the simpering 
I^p down. His own worthy ambition appeirs to have 
ft Wtse song of his, the air of whitii affects us with a remmis- 
^rofwomewhat f^emblmg sea-sackiiess — 

‘ ^ “ When in death I shall calm recline, 

O beat my heart to my mistress deai' 

Tell her it liv’d upon smiles and wine—” 

Such the diet looked ioiwaid to by "Nf ^ore, and ho thought lu could 

fUiditt bj^hsi^ing on with the Hollands ind 1 insdownts, and others of that 
Impertinent and woithless ciew of upstart peers, who think their clamour 
forwjpljger^ gives them a patent for impc rluienn to every pm term who cat*' 
thetr^nfers. But as remarks Sot ides, or Clemens Alcxuuliinus, oi Stiaton, or 
TantaJls^ or fiome of the other eminent mthors to whose learned names Moore 
loves to refe^ilJ^^quote Lytophron," says tlie Quarterly, “ and it will be taken foi 
jgranted that you know Homer,”] bitter is the eating of ant thei man’s bread; 
hnd we fear dial now that Tom has fallen into the seie and yellow leaf, he has 
Sbegun to find the trutli of tlui saying IIis melodws irt effete — his songs fast 
Ibassing to that bourne whence no songs ever return — he rejients of Tom Little’s 
Hscapades—and, droll as tliey undoubtedly arc, cannot find much rfasoii to 
^^ejoice in the memory of those of Tom Browne It is a pity to think that a 
^oth of roses is to he succeeded by an age of thorns He has discovered what 
Jobnswj lpf(fht bjlfe told hnga, without his having had the troitble of learmng 
bitter by exf^neipie, diat the booksellers are the best Meoseoa^s,* and 


^b^bemn hie 

' mven us half-a-dozen good songs in bis time, for which we 

and, in honour of me Fudge Family, shall imitate the 
pimlic In coB wMBm ibe l^icureun (a pretty Epicuiean, by the by, wdio never 
kisses a girl bottle tliroughoint the whole book') to oblivion. He is 

now travelling fhiw^Iibiand with his liberal patron, Lord Lansdowne; and if 
he wish to try his hi^ in a new style, s all Ins old styles are worn out, what he 
sees of his lordship’s tenantry, and fei Is at his loidslnp’s board, will afford him 
materials to rival (’hurclnll in a mw J^tojrhicy of Jramitu 


y exMneitce, fliat the booksellers are the best Meowna^s ; and 
1 q^gi^tteiAy for the boudous^-ie content tp npd it as grub 


But the sheet most go to mess, 

And the devil’s at the door; 

And we can’t spare another line. 

So, good»bye to thee, Tom Moore. 
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THE unpublished POEMS AND OTIIEH MISFORTUNES OF 
A MAN OP GENIUS. 

Many of our readers may think— cessaly world. But, of all the matters 

and, to say truth, with some shew of of inconsolable meditation which, from 

reason — that we are laughing philoso- time to time, fill our minds and hearts 

phers; not a bit of it. We laugh to with miserable ecstasy or ecstatic mi- 

amnse them; but our own private sery, there is none so fraught with 

luxury consists in tear-shedding, wiiich the true material as the ptesent alarm- 

we perform in the most interesting ing and unjustifiable neglect in which 

manner, not snivelling, but plentifully people of g£ mus are left to live or die, 

pouring forlli torrents of grief over the just as Fate may order, keally this is 

many things which have long been and enough to make 

still are going on wrongly in this unne- 

' Our particular pen to stand an-cnd 
Like quills upon the frightful porcupine.”— Malaprop. 

When we look around the world, vast was the intellect—how deep the 

or on our own table, and see the many sensibility — how all-comprehending 

superfluous sjiecimens of beautiful ty- the genius, which, by their coldness, 

pography for which the town is indebt- they have banished to more congenial 

ed to young ladies and gentlemen, climes. The MS., now for the first 

who have no earthly interest beyond time mentioned to the world, was 

a virtuous vanity to gratify; wlien placed in our hands a few days before 

we sec the tried excellence of the the author’s departure for the Sand¬ 
paper, the letter-press, and the sirai- wich Islands, whither he has pro¬ 
les; and, most of all, when wc ceeded, in the hope of meeting with 

reflect that the young ladies and something like a just appreciation of 

gentlemen above mentioned contrive his poetical merits and exalted cha- 

to effect all this without a spark of racter. 

the inspiration to which the poets Our first wish was to obtain a pub- 
of old were confessedly indebted — lisher for tlie work, that it might, in 

then, indeed, wc do feel our hearts due form, be added to tlie^long list of 

swell with a grief equalled only by in- the beautifully printed and unjustly 

dignation at the impenetrable indiffei- neglected. No publisher would, how- 

ence which leaves these very hand- ever, have any thing to do with it— 

some volumes to neglect. Deeply do all pleaded the pitiful, paltiy excuses 

we sympathise with the authors .ind of poetry being out of fashion, and of a 

authoresses, and we earnestly entreat want of readers — assertions too mani- 

them not to take offence at the asser- fcstly false to require refutation. Dis- 

tion we are about to make; namely, gusted with such subterfuges, we de- 

tliat the Great Unknown, w’hose works termined to take advantage of our own 

we are now to consider, was by far pages for the purpose of doing justice 

the most ill-used and disregarded of to the poet and a kindness to ?'e nub- 

them all. We are ueli aware how he; and have thus, in an article, placed 

unpleasant it is to be surpassed in suf- some of the unfortunate gentleman’s 

fcriug>—to be excelled in torment and productions in an etenialised form, 

endurance; and therefore we are A subscription-list is open at Mr. Fra- 

prepared for the disajiprobation of ser’s, in Regent Street, who will pub- 

those whose sole distinction has been hsli the poems when a sufficient num- 

neglect, when we chaim for our gifted ber of names is entered. The title 

friend the palm of precedence in this given to the work by die author is, 

respect. But our duty is imperative : “ Poems and other Misfortunes of a 

we owe it to the public, as well as to Man of Genius,” and the dedication 

their ill-used servant, to shew how is as follows:— 

“ TO MY COUNTRY. 

“ Ungrateful Country ! 

“ I’m off. Here are my poems. Bead them attentively, and you 
may vet be prosperous, notwithstanding your unaccountable neglect of 

'' " THE AUTHOR.” 

u 
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The patriotic vein is here very mani¬ 
fest. Introdxictory to tlie poems is an 
autobiograpliic sketch, fiorn which we 
shall extract a passage or two; connect¬ 
ing the fragments, and continuing the 
narrative, hy rather roniarkablc obser¬ 
vations of our own. Tlie author opens 
his liistory thus:— 

“ My misfortunes commenced many 
months before I was horn. My father, a 
man of strong passions, and my mother, 
a woman of vfeak judgment, proceeded to 
tho consummation of marriage before its 
solemnisation—a circumstance depriving 
me of all legal claim on their inheritance, 
to the full non-entity of which I succeed¬ 
ed notw’ithstaiidiiig. My early years 
were marked by nothing remarkable, 
with the exception of two or three inci¬ 
dents— these I propose to keep to my¬ 
self. 1 was distinguished hy a singular 
liberality of disposition, which, as I had 
nothing to give, was the source of con¬ 
siderable anxiety to my affectionate pa¬ 
rents, who unceasingly descanted n])Oii 
the importance of my i,iking care of 
money ; hut, bless their heiirls ! iicv'cr 
hinted at tlie method liy wliich I might 
coiitiive to get any. I grew up in mo¬ 
rality and abstemiousness, perfeitly iiii- 
consiions th.it the heavenly sjiiiik of 
genius was burning in my jioetic lireast, 
till, on the evening ol tho Sbtli of Au¬ 
gust, If!—, I was crossing a harvest- 
lielil, and stumbled over a wbe.itsheaf 
into the arhis of Isabella Oarolina, tho 
sole daughter of a celebrated cow-keeper. 
Never had I seen her lovely face before ; 
and the suddenness of our present meet¬ 
ing only scrv'cd to heigl ten charms 


which seemed to me the pattern work 
of Nature's manufacture. My feelings 
choked my utterance—I felt the blood 
in my cheeks, and my heart stood still. 
We looked into each other’s eyes — and 
oh ! that first long look, who tliat has 
ever known can ev'er forget it, or who 
that could ever forget can ever know it ? 
‘ Sweet maiden,’ said I at length, re¬ 
covering from my delectable astonish¬ 
ment, ‘ sweet maiden, excuse my appa¬ 
rent abruptness, I know not of your 
helng on the other side of the wheat- 
sheaf. What may be your name ?’— 
‘ fliy name,’ replied she rosily, (as that 
iiiulescrvedly successful rhymer, Moore, 
would say.) ‘ my name is Isabella flaro- 
lifia, and my father is the great cow- 
keeper.' could say no more; for at 
that moment hei father came up, and 
addressing lier in a uc e of parental re¬ 
monstrance, told her to g., home and he 

d-d. She obeyed the first part of his 

injiinetioii — the latter remained to he 
fulfilled by me. For, what was lile with¬ 
out the light of Isabella Carolina’s eyes ? 
A state of iiTimixed perdition, dark and 
damnable ! Then it was that, wandering 
along to the westward, not knowing 
why the softening power of siiiisot was 
so sweet, or the evening breeze so 
Iranglit with consolation, my poetic 
spine hurst its bonds and streamed in 
tiiiielnl song. The iollowiiig is the 
strain, pist as it poured foi th ; and even 
now, when 1 h.vve, it is to be liojied, 
achieved immortal fame hy siihscipicnt 
eiidc.ivoiirs, 1 cannot peruse these stan¬ 
zas without emotion, without feeling 
that they are perfect in their kind. 


Oh, why do I gaze on the Iicaiitiful west, 

Wliere fancy may rear tlie bright halls of the blest, 

While the light of iny soul is a glory of earth, 

Tho’ lier eyes, beyond doubt, took from heav’n their birth ! 
In daikness I’m sentenced by Fortune to dwell a 
Fyll mile and a half from the sweet Isabella ; 

And I very much fear by a hand such as mine, a 
Match can’t, he made with tlic fair Carolina f 


flow long in this field would I willingly linger 
'To touch hilt the tip of her tapeilng finger ! 

Or her rosy ripe lip with my own just to press !_If 

I could, O, tny joy would be full as excessiv’c 
As a relic adorer’s, when, if he can kiss it, he 
Fancies hi.nsclf at the height of felicity ! 

Hut by Fortune I’m sentcnceo in darkness to dwell a 
Full mile and a half from the sweet Isabella; 

And I very much fear hy a hand such as mine, a 
Match can’t be made with the fair Carolina ! 


“ This event formed a new era in my 
existence ; and throughout tho peidod of 
sweet perplexity which intervened be¬ 
tween the kindling and extinction of 
this my spirit’s maiden passion, poetry 
was my solace, my sheet-anchor, my 


never-failing stay. I was then to myself, 
as I doubt not I shall bo to posterity, a 
marvel and a mystery. I admired my¬ 
self, and was admired by Isabella Caro¬ 
lina. Being no longer young enough to 
starve without repining, I bethought me 
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of seeking some employment which 
might initiate my liver in the digestive 
process. Tiiis idea once formed, could I 
for a moment hesitate whither to bend my 
toiUpursuiug steps ? No! My heart was 
fond and bold, and bade me l>e a cowherd. 
The nonsense of punning I despise too 
much to deprecate its exercise; therefore 
let the word'tormenters make the most 
of my courage and my selected avocation. 
To be a cowherd was to he a tender of 
cows; the great cow.keeper was in want 
of youthful servants, and who was the 
great cow. keeper ?—Isabella Carolina’.') 
sire ! I oflFcred my services to him, and 
was accepted. To those who have loved, 
or who are now loving, I need not say 
with what unutterable joy I dwelt all 
day, and dreamt all night, on the beauty 
of my bosom’s queen. The various in¬ 
terchanges of alfection, constantly car¬ 
ried on among the cattle and tlie potiltry, 
were so many heart-thrilling proofs to 
me of tJie all-pervading power of mighty 
love; while the poetry of ray ])assion 
was undisturhed by any of the realities 
•SO fatal to visionary inind.s. Very rarely 
had I the happiness of beholding Isabella 
(’arolina—that of speaking to her never. 
This state of dreamy delight was, how¬ 
ever, destined to have an end. The 
great jiroprietor went on a distant jour¬ 
ney, anil his spouse being bed-ridden, 
Isabella Carolina and myself enjoyed the 
mutual outpourings of ourhearts in those 
evening perambulations which are so fa- 
voiirabJe to the fervour of first love. I 
was now a very fine fellow, endowed 
with many superior (jiialitie.s, and, above 
all, with a delicate sensibility, which 
has been the source of all my joys and 
sorrows. This sensibility had originally 
made me the slave of love, and to it I 
was also indebted for my liberation. In 
one of those delicious twiliglits, so often 
described to so little purpose, 1 was 
seated by tlie side of my beloved, beneath 
the foliage of a beautiful arbour, and 
then it was that an intense cojiviction 
of our mutual dependeiict^ and change¬ 
less alfection filled our beans to over¬ 
flowing. Ilcing more eloquent than Isa¬ 
bella Carolina, I undertook to give a 
voice to all we thought and felt; and 
very well I did it. 1 detailed to her my 
ideas of human felicity, to which an 
union of interests, tastes, and affections, 
was indispensable. She listened with 
tearful attention. ‘ This,’ continued 1, 

^ would be in our power—this would be 
a realisation of poetic dreams, a per¬ 
petuity of joy beyond the reach of fate-~. 
would it not, my love ?’ ‘ Yes,’ replied 
Isabella Carolina, blowing her nose. 

“ Not the peaceful villagers at the 
sound of the martial horn — not the 
astonished dead at the sound of the ardi- 
angelic trumj)—felt, or will feel—fled. 


or will fly—as I felt and fled at the sound 
of Isabella Carolina’s nasal note. This 

was truly a blow to my hopes_the fairy 

fabric of my fancy’s rearing fell before 
it—and all again was desolation ! How 
could a man of my feelings support this ? 
Was it excusable ? Was it feminine ? 
M^as it human ? Could it ever enter 
into the contemplation of a susceptible 

being, li.at Isal>ella Carolina’s nose_ 

that any pretty maiden's nose—was made 
to 1)0 blown ? No—the thing is Incon¬ 
ceivable, unjustiiiable, monstrous, and 
unpardonable. Thus, then, ended the 
first of that long list of love adventures, 
which have been my blessing and my 
bane, which have called forth tho eter¬ 
nal toiie.s of my poetry, and the unim¬ 
portant groanings of my grief.” 

Thrmigli tlie list heie relcrreil to, 
we ilo not inteiiil to follow our gifted 
f'lPiid ; but we cannot refrain from 
mentioning one of those amours, on 
account of the extraordinary and awful 
death of tlie young lady. Tlie scene of 
this tragical story was m the neighbour¬ 
hood of the ancient town and poit of 
Ilytlie, in the county of Kent, whither 
our anilior had fled, after the violent 
shock given to Ins feelings by tiie 
nascric of Isabella Carolina. Here 
Ins beauty, Ins great taleiil«, agricul¬ 
tural expcrtiiess, and admiration of 
the sea, made liira very popular. A 
ceitaiii mystery, too, whicb Jiung round 
liiin, served to lueroase the interest felt 
for hull, especially by tlie female por¬ 
tion of the coiniiiuniiy. Some tlioiiglit 
liim a consequence of tlie yoiilli of one 
of the members for the ancient town 
and port; others, again, traced a re¬ 
semblance betnceii Inin and a \ery 
bandsome gentleman resident in the 
iieighboui'bood — wbile all agreed that 
such a race siiould be boiiourably pev- 
jietuated, if jiossible. I’ll bo 'ie.f— 
a general selling of caps took jilace 
against our author, and one young 
lady, whose name we do not feel at 
libeity to mention, was so successful as 
to captivate the poet’s Jieait; wlncli, 
by tlie way, was no very diflicnlt mat¬ 
ter. Their niooii-bght, sea-sidc walks 
were frequent, and fraught with bliss 
of the most sublimated kind. So far 
all was felicity; but the devil of it is, 
that felicity has no enduring quality, 
as may bo proved by a reference to 
history, and by an attention to the fol¬ 
lowing incident, which we shall give 
in the poet’s own powerful language. 
Few, wo should imagine, will be able 
to read it without tear,s. At all events, 
we envy not the head or heart of him 
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or her who could so read it—nay, wc 
should not think our own head and 
heart worthy of envy, if we could 
peruse the following touching, unaf¬ 


fected, and simple narrative, without 
the; saturation of two square pieces of 
the finest French cambric, it is called 
an 


Awrui. INSTAKCE 01' SODDEN DEATH. 


Once, I remember, with my love I went 
To roam along tlie chalky coast of Kent; 

We drank the silent beauty of the night, 

And felt, indeed, considerable delight i 
Several stars were brightly glancing o’er. 

With room for very, very many more; 

The moon was mirror’d in the mighty wave— 
(Jonceruiiig which all sorts of poets rave; 

While gentle thoughts came o’er the heart of me, 

A nd joy pervaded every jiart of me ! 

When, Jo 1 a proof of life’s vicissitude— 

A hand, so soft and fair, to kiss it you’d 
Give any thing you haven’t f/ot to give, 

Or many things you’d be a sot to give— 

This pretty hand—my love’s ! I yet behold her ? 

Came gently tap, tap, tap, upon my shoulder ; 

While sweet tones, rolling o’er her rosy lip. 

Said, ‘ How I should now like to take a dip !’ 

I sat me down upon a rocky shelf, 

And answered gravely —'• Dearest, mind yourself! 
Though Venus, still you are not Ocean’s (hiiighter. 

And thus may catcli a cold in midniglit water.’ 

But she, like every one wlio reasons wrongly. 

Persisted in her silly purpose strongly. 

Unloosed a portion of her pretty vestment, 

And straight to unfasten all the rest meant; 

When—liorrid thought! approached, with awful tread, 
A very large fonr-footed quadruped. 

I wish this mournful line may he my last, if 
’Twas not, in sliape, a most enormous mastiff. 

Oh, how he tugged and tore away her stay-laiie, 

And ])la)'cd the ver)' <levil with her gay face ! 

’Till, hat iiig seized her lily hand, he liit her. 

Then turned atvay, with an infernal titter, 

Growling fo, tli with awful voiiai—‘ Now go be a 
Corse—and ;-:now, my name is Hydrophobia.’ ” 


ITiis event made n deep impression 
on the sensitive tiiiiid of the poet, and 
he deteniiined to proceed to London 
for the purpose of dissipating his grief, 
and nicreasipg liis fortune. Before 
liis<lcparUire, however, he was pre¬ 
vailed upon to pay a visit of a few 
weeks to a f.iinily in the neiglibour- 
Jiood of llytlie; and tiic attentions 
shewn to hi n by one young lady were 
of so winning a cliaidcler, that lie fell 
more violently in love than ever. But 
the fair one being of a very passionate 
temper, he bad little peace with her; 
and as he yielded to her in all things, 


she naturally enough grew tired of him, 
and in sjiite of the reinonstrances of 
her family, who were all favourable to 
the poet, she set of!'for the continent 
with a consul, declaring that she would 
return married, or not at all. On this 
occasion, our gifted friend produced 
the pieces which we are about to quote. 
They have not, indeed, tlrat peculiar 
facility in outrageous versilication for 
winch his efforts are generally reniark- 
ahlc, but iicvei'thelcss are worthy of 
attention, for reasons which we have 
not time to enumerate. 


UEORET. 

“ Oh, take the last faint breath, 
Thy cruelty hath left 1 
Can there be darker death 
Than life of thee bereft ? 

I stray, with listless pace. 
Through an unpeopled space, 

For no wlicrc can I trace 
The glory of thy face 1 


CONSOLATION. 

“ Sigh not o’er desolated bowers. 

By autumn leaves bestrowu ! 
Mourn not for time-dismantled towers 
With ivy overgrown! 

Unmov’d, the daOy dying hues 
Of beauty’s sun behold, 

And—more — a sorrowing tear refuse 
For a human heart grown cold! 
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** No longer on my path 

Thy radiant eye-beams shine, 

In joy, or love, or wrath, 

A splendour all divine! 

I watch the once loved night — 

The stars still bless my sight, 

But not thine eyes, m )re bright 
Than firmamental light! 

“ The sea, the fields, and flowers. 

The lonely hill-side way, 

Where, through sweet evening hours, 
We watch’d the less’ning ray — 

All—all have lost their spell_ 

All—all too sadly tell 
The change that could compel 
An Eden to a Hell! ” 

Our author now set ofT for T.on(lon, 
with every dispositioti to shun tlie 
country for ever. On the road nothing 
happened worthy of leeord, excepting 
tlie gieat nervousness he evinced, to 
the lufinite glee of the coacliinan and 
guard, whenever tlic road lay he- 
Ivveen a quickset hedge and a dead 
wall-—this being one of those matters 
which perplexed him. He knew not 
which would annoy him the more, in 
case of ail overset, to be thrown into a 


“ Grieve not, the undiscerning throng 
misdeem thee and condemn; 

Man’s own high heart, untamed and strong. 
Hath a power his fate to stem ! 

Th' immortal yearning stirs us still 
With higher, holier aim; 

The wish no joy of earth can fill_ 

The thoughts earth cannot claim. 

“ Gaze not. with vainly tearful glance. 

For what was loved so late! 

’Tis past, that unretnrning trance — 

^'et guard thy heart from hate. 

Where most are cold, or false, oh ! cling 
To the fond and faithful few; 

And draw from truth’s unfailing spring. 
The mind’s eternal dew!” 

hedge, or against a wall. But neillier 
of these vexations awaited him. lie 
ariived 111 J.onclon safe; and among the 
first ])er.sons whom he met was an old 
fiieiid of Ins, named 'fom. This spark 
was living in grand style, for which he 
was indebted to a bonne fortune. Our 
author’s monlity revolted hercal; and, 
improving on tlie idea of a gentleman, 
who very truly calls himself “ a jioot 
in all respects small,” he produced the 
following poem:— 


A lir.MONSTHANCir,. 


‘ Put off the Vestal veil, nor, oh ! 

Iiet weeping angels view it.” — Mooiii;. 

‘ Put off each white silk stocking. 

My breast with sorrow knocking, 

I cry, oh, tin's is shocking ! 

Wliile yet the cradle’s rocking. 

In which your illegitimate 
Son, by Tom — a pretty mate ! 

Has the one eye closed in sleep, 

Wliile the other watch doth keep — 

It, I repeat, ma’am, shocking’s, 

To see those white silk stockings ! 
Around the folks arc flocking, 

Tkeir eyebrows queerly socking, 
AndTOcrcilessly mocking 
The variegated clockings 
And twisted interlockings 
Of your translucent stockings. 

This, I repeat, ma’am, shocking ’a — 

Put off your white silk stockings !!” 


Thi'5 remonstrance was not received 
as it deserved to he —the poet was 
kicked out of the house, and left to 
find a lodging where he best could, 
lie tried several hteraiy men of kindred 
genius to his own, but they were ah so 
very sorry that he should have thought 
of coming to town at all, &c., tliat he 
!»aw nolliing could be gained in that 


quarter. lie tlicn applied to the pre.ss, 
and was fortunate enoiigli to dispose 
of three articles—npuii tlie currency, 
the population, and the Catholic ques¬ 
tion—whicli encouraged him to try 
his hand a little further in that way. 
He accordingly perpetrated some 
squibs, which were sufficiently well 
executed to procure liira a sound drub- 
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bi»g from the party trilleil wiili. We and of itself would be sufficient to im- 
ean only find room for one of lliese. morlalise any ordinary man. It is ad¬ 
it is really too good to be passed over, dressed to a Cal, and is entitled — 

a HINT. 

“ Y'ou incomprehensible Cat! 

I can’t for the soul of mo think what you’re at! 

Voii’re sitting beside a ])olitical Rat, 

Vf^hose spirit’s as lean as his person is fat, 

And yet you don’t pounce on him — think now of that! 

, Out with your talons and give him a pat! 

And ne’er, while you live, fail to rush at a Rat, 

\'ou incomprehensible (iat! ” 

1I'.‘ brought an aclion foi the assault give i(. Whether we consider the i.iivr 
above noticed, and obtained one shil- oiigin,dityofconcejttion,ortlieaslound- 
ling damages. Tins supjily, small as ing power ot espression, this dr.nnatic 
it was, enabled him to putcliase a ])en moiceau must exeife our wonder. Ob 
and a pot of yirntei; and, under the that other authors wouni —as they will 
inspiration of this somewhat heavy not-—know the public good suflicicntly 
llippoeroue, he wrote a dramatic .sketch to nuit.ite this honourable model in 
for one of the Annuals, winch sketch brevity 1 Tlic tnece vvliieh we so much 
we think so good, that vvi' shall here piaise is entitled — 

Tlir, llLSOb.VTION Of DKVASTATtOIs 
1)11 .ViUATlS I’UnSO.NM : 

Don Di; SOI \Ti; A jyoih nmu. 

Aiiovso . . flis I'nciif' 

(A con Alio ahlr numher of persoiu of iioth \cn 
• S^vi'.Ni; — Uii the borders of an undheorered coiiu/ii/. 

Act J. JicKNK I. 

Euler Don Di'..soi,ate and his friend Anroxso, turcliii;/. 

Don Di’SOI.ati:. Do ■<! morrovv, Alfonso. 

Ai.i onso. Tlie same .o you, Don, and many of them. [E'ccunt scrcral/i/. 

Now, we do venture to aHiim, that worth just as mueli a.s the oval sign 

this IS tlu- most complete (lagmeul we iiitiodueloiy to the name of the kite 

ever m(}i vvitl,>. And, will it be be- liouible member for Clare. ]!ol,tli,ink 

lieverl that Mr. Alaric Altila Walls lle.iven! there are .some glorious ex- 

refused to receive the gem, confound ceptions to tlVis chaige, and none moie 

him > Why, it would liave made bi.s glorious than ourselves, who nevei see 

Souveiui soiivevu for ever—far more a man of gcnms without asking him 

than the suet-ihimpliiig stanzas which what he would like to have to drink, 

deface the line vellum of that modest YVould that others might take pattern 

peiiodieal. However, we le.ave the by ns in this respect 1—To return, how- 

man to his own out ragc'nis conscience. ever, to our author: he wrote in a 

This IS the fashion now-a-days: the .lorning paper certain little snatches 
evcelleiice, blooming under our very of verse, some of which vve subjoin, 

noses, is rarely fragrant to onr flagnnt because to them he was indebted for 

olfactory perceptions, and not till the countenance of a Patron, whose en- 

ileath has played the devil with a poet, couragement would have been incal- 

does any one acknowledge his deserts, culable, Iiad not an accident induced 

Then comes the farce of monumental him to withdraw it altogether, 

marble-and .acknowledgment of merit T|ie morceaux of poetry to which 
!' maJv when acknowledgment is we allude are these— 
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“ Whene’er I meet ^rith that word languish, 
I cannot help expecting anguish, 

The only rhyme in all the language.” 

n'liis is good, but the next is better: — 

“ IVe often marvell’d much tliat ffladiicss 
Should have no other rhyme than 
Unless, indeed, we take to tnadness. 

Or what is little better— badneso." 


The profound ))hdosopby contained 
in these lines will reward tlie most 
serious rcHection on the part of the 
reader. It would argue in us some¬ 
thing like a doubt of his penetration, 
were wc to point out to liim that glad¬ 


ness is generally followed by the leality 
of one of the tinee rhymes, so ingeni¬ 
ously given by the poet.' 

Our next extract is a short but most 
exiiressivo p.megyiie on a gentleman 
of rare tonversational qualities ; 


“ His talent for conversation was such. 
He neither said too little nor too much. 


Now, this is' a rare merit- Header, 
we doubt not but that you, like our¬ 
selves, dine out as often as possible. 
Do you not sometimes find yourself 
placed next to a fellow, who m spirit 
and form resembles iiotliiiig so nmeli 
as the soul of a siiow'-ball brcallied 
into a log of wood ! Dii the other 
hand, do yon never sit clieek-bv-jowl 
with a w ind-nistrnmenl, tlie (lack of 
whose conroniided Samsonic weapon 
slays thousiiiids and tens of thousands 
of your impressions, ideas, and seii- 
sibil'ties t if you have met with these 
things — and who amongst ns has not ^ 
— then will you ap])reciale the cha- 
lactor eulogised m tlie couplet which 
wc have above (jnoted. As we have 
tdie.idy observed, such ftagmeiits could 
not long reinain inmotieed ; and a 
nobleman, lemaikahle for Ins liher.d 
patronage and excriieiatmg prneliec of 
tlie sublime ait of poetry, sent ten 


sinllmgs 111 gold to our gifted friend, 
begging him to try liis band at .some¬ 
thing 111 the Miltonic style, not losing 
sight altogellu'i' of the [leeuliar eha- 
raetei of oni times. Tins n'qiiest was 
made, liis lordship w.is ])leascd to .idd, 
at the suggest 1(111 of a gieat eeclesi.is- 
tieal dignitary. The poet immediately 
.set to waaik, having fii"'t elianged Ins 
half '.oveieign, and dined delieionsly 
on some cold pork, with a »(i of rum 
to follow. 3 'lnis excited, he produced 
what we shall now le-piodiu.e; and, 
as the gieal .loiinson was graciously 
jileased to dcclaie of Milton, that he 
was not the first epic poet,*oidy heeause 
Homer had been hefnre him; so do . 
we say, that onr unjustly neglected 
bard is the third, only by lea-on of liis 
coming after the olli< i two. .Some 
liyjicrcrilifs may think tlie following 
is III thediamafic foiin— poor peojile ! 
lliey don’t dimk enough. 


\ VISION or IICI.T. 

Scene: Pandemonium.—A round table., at which dicerif devils are 
seated irinkiny. Satan in the chair, his hoof on a footstool of 
crimson velvet, vnth a brimstone border. Several smaller tables, at 
tchich infernal fiends are playing at jiiit, and cheating damnably. 
Among the pcrsonagc.i at the round table, the following arc the 
most conspicuous: llLELZEuni}, Azazel, Moi-och, Cjiemos, 
Baai.im, Asiitobotii, Astoretii, Tiiammuz, JJagon, lll.M. 
MON, JHulciber, Bei.ial, Asmodeus, Mammon, .^c.] 

Satan, rising, puts the rays from his brow, and thus addresses the diabolical 

assembly: — 

Welcome, again, thrice welcome, jolly devils ! 

To this ambrosial feast, more blest than aught 
Known in that sad, celestial slavery, 

\rhere none dare laugh above a given pitch, 

Or drink beyond the dozenth bottle ! 

Bnt we will laugh until the roof resound 
Of this our princely hall—and drink, oh! drink, 

Till every devil fancies Hell outshines 
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The lustrous halls of Heaven—lost and scorned! 
Princes and pot companions! be it known 
That my immortal hoof is twinged with gout— 
Hence is our hop postponed—yet we can sing— 

But first, I beg Asmodeus may afford 
Some information of the state of things 
In London just at present. 

(llesiimes seat- 

Asmodcu.s. London be d—d Pardon impetuous zeal— 

But, by my twisted tail’s cxtreincst point, 

I swear there’s not in all the countless woes 
('ontrived by tyranny to torture Hell, 

A more excniciating curse than that 
Whereof in London I was victim long. 

It being known a fiend of rank had come 
To mingle in the fashionable wfuld. 

Each morn a monstrous mawkish train of slaves, 
Crawling and cringing round rny hoof, implor’d 
That I would graciously be pleased to write 
A satire, or a fashionable novel, 

Wlierein 1 might let lly at high society. 

And lie as personal as any pup])y 

\V'’hose puling prate delights the simpering miss, 

Hr everlasting dowagers, who live 
To mock the power that fashion’d them ! 

I’m too much a gentleman to shew my mind— 

But, oh ! not all the stinging tongues of Hell 
Could vent the mighty curse that swell'd my breast 
On these poor drivelling dolts, who fondly deem’d 
That one among the honourable damn’d would thus 
Descend to swell the silly, scribbling throng. 

Vet tliis was not the worst: Beholding 
No chance l emaiii’d of my commencing author, 

They begged, forsooth, that I would just declare 
How (ar the l)0<il»y bards, who yearly bray 
TJieir most descriptive thoughts concerning Hell, 
Dnniiiatjon, and ourselves the devils, 

\Cere faithful in their well-paid |)icture 3 . Then, 
TJien, oh, Lucifer ! there came a sound 
That set even my infernal teeth on edge ! 

'T^vas modern British, brutish poetry ! 

Oil, how th,.t I.iteravy Gazette will lie ! 

I theie had ' ad of sounds of harmony, 

Of breathing thoughts and burning words, as filling 

The jiagcs of the works which he, she, it 

Had given to the world—and, now, when they, 

The very bards and poetesses, d—ii ’em ! 

Began the reading of their several rhymes, 

''Ev’ii I myself, tho’ tolerably season’d 
To shrieks, and yells, and all discordant sennds. 
Could in no WfUy support it. Gently still 
1 deigned to deal with them, and begged the bards 
Would lavour me by coming one liy one. 

On this, the son of Mrs. Sally Mander 
fjed forth a gentleman without a neckcloth, 

A puling, eunuch-looking personage, 

Whom ho called Bob Mount-llummery—‘a n.ame,’ 
Ho added, ‘ which will never he forgotten 
So long as ’tis remembered. His poems are 
The cause of a most wonderful effect— 

Encouraging the natuial fool to read, ’■ 

Anri cultivated finds to write.’ ‘ No more!’ 

Said I, ‘ the book shall speak his merits.’ 

And, having said so, I began to read 
A page of paltry blasphemy from ‘ Satan,’ 

A vvoik insulting Hell as much ugjjleuv'ii. 

I, who knew well the lies in every line 
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Were solid leaden lies, straight threw the Imok 
At Bobby’s prosy, perfumed head ; but, ah ! 

His skull WHS bullet-proof, and off he went 
Scathless and sulky from the judgment scene. 

* Ladies and gentlemen,’ then 1, bowing, said — 

‘ I’ll never read another line of verse 
Till I get back to Hell, where it may be 
Brought in by mightiest powers, as a new 
And yet unequalled torture. And, for you. 

Whose venerable toil in dressing up 

The sterling thoughts and wondrous ■ liivah y 

Of men long dead is dignified, I think, 

As novel-writing, I despise ye all! 

Begone ! or I’ll take out my phosph’rous box, 

And kindle a conilagrani fre in Babylon 

Shall burn you with and by your works.’ They lied; 

And I, disgusted with the literary world, 

Went out to call on Cobbett and O’Connell. 

With both of these you’re perfectly acquainted— 

So just excuse me, as I’m dev’lish thirsty, 

And iriust reserve my public-speaking powers 
For France and England’s General Elections. 

dim'll—drinks punch. 

Sulnn. Asmodeiis, I regret the literary world 

Have so disgusted you—for, faith ! their works 
Go far tow’rds vitiating youthful minds — 

The novels most especially. But, come, 

Beelzebub, niy boy, a song! and ye, 

Adorers of the reeky root! give ear 

While Beclzy breathes his sul|>hiiriferou8 strain- 

Omnes. Beelzebub’s song! Beelzebub’s song! 

Ucchehnb riseth., blowclh his nose, and proecedeth, 

\Fith pain, O Lucifer, I feel compcll’d. 

In answer to your wish, to say—I .shan’t ! 

Think not I seek to make myself unpleasant 
When I declare that nought shall make me sing: 
tfiich is my fixed resolve—now comes my reason : 

Yon may remember when of late we met 
In jovial convocation, drinking punch 
By mad Asmodeus made, from that prescription 
Which he had filch’d from Mr. North’s coat-jxteket, 
When witnessing the Edinburgh noctes~— 

I .say that, at that meeting, you’ll remember 
How I, by all requested, sung a song— 

And, sooth to say, ’twas admirably sung— 

Vet s<!urvy tricks were play’d upon me then; 

With my pure punch was most profanely mix'd * 
A double dose of brimstone, and my pipe 
Was with*unsmokable tobacco cramrn’d. 

Then, when I look’d to you for that applause 
Which singers of whatever kind exj)ect, 

A monstrous roar of laughter rung around, 

Because, forsooth, my bowl was basely drugged 
With strong additional damnation, which 
Thnnighout my S]>irjtual intestines sent 
A worse than mortal cholic. I’ll j>ot sing. 

O tliiiik ye that the mighty Beelzebub, 

Tho’ Tiow, alas 1 with meaner devils he 
Be indiscriminately damn’d, forgets 
What altars smoked for him in Ekron long ? 

Nor can I but reflect how yet my seat 
Is vacant in the heavenly House of Peers, 

Which I again may fill, if Fate should psss 
An Act awarding to the fallen fiends 
Emancipation froi& the thrall of Ill'll. 

Then leave, O Lucifer, and ye whose se.its 
Of old were high in Heav’u !—leave your grog 
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And vile tobacco, fit alone for man. 

For say, was this proud Pandemonium reared 
By matchless skill of Mulciber, with thrones 
For mighty principalities and powers. 

To shield a tavern tap-room’s revelry ? 

O ye ethereal and transpai'eiit fiends, 

Through whom the fire (as Thomas Moore 
Once said of some girl's soul and form) doth beam 
As bright as flame thro’ alabaster lamps ! 

Bemeinber ye are by your birth upraised 

Above the groggyfying wish of man. [ Lauffhter. 

I see ye laugh—laugh on then, and be d—d! 

By my peculiar- horns and hoof I swear 

I’ll neither sing myself nor list to other’s song! 

[Exit with dignity^ amid general merriment. 

atid saith — 

Bliy, what a snivelling, prating dolt 
Hath Beelzebub become! a boastful tongue, 
l'’orsooth, is his, to prate about his altar— 

Hath not Dagon in Azotus been ador’d ? 

Moloch and Chemos on the Olive Mount ? 

Astoreth in Sion ?—.Rimmon in Damascus ? 

Baalim and Ashtoroth in Palestine ? 

And Mammon over all the earth, as now ? 

Yet all and each agree to grace our feast. 

Then, Lucifer, regard not Beelzy’s spleen — 

I’ll stake my tail it is but indigestion. 

And, rather than behold immortals sit 
Silent and sulky, I, tho’ somewhat hoarse, 

M^ill sing a song. 

llravo, Belial, sing, my cock ! 

Belial’s song ! Belial’s song ! 

[liclial singeth.) 

I’ll sing you a song, boys ! slap off without book — 

A ku.ick that I leai-iit from one Theodore Hook ; 

So let the old blue-bottle,* Beelzebuli, growl, 

But we’ll bo as frisky as saints of the cowl. 

Derry down. 

Those ])oor muiUly fellows, the mortals, may tell 
How dismal the regions where we devils dwell; 

But all u'ho’- e e’er been to their earth can declare 
What a Heav'n is our own to tho Hell they have there! 

Derry down. 

Vet wherefore deride them ? To us they are tnie— 

Still journeying hellward whatever they do ! 

, Not a nation among them but sends us its shoals 
Of popish, dissenting, or protestant souls. 

’’ Derry down. 

We know that in Italy, Portugal, Spain, 

Our vii-.crojs, the monks, still keep up the eice-reign ; 

And spirits, in swarms, come on tripping from France, 

While slowly, but sure, the grave Germans advance. 

Derry down. 

The Dutch and the Flemish, the Swedes and the Danes, 

If left to themselves, lads, need give us no pains; 

And Britain is flirting with Babylon’s w-, 

And making a prophet of little Tom Moore ! 

Derry down. 

No fear need we have of the snowy.soul'd Turk, 

And the Greek and the Russian aie warm aji^our work ; 

Those last are the fellows for war’s hellish coil, 

And, to keep their flame burning, we feed them on oil. 

''' Derry down. 


Beelzebub, in Hebrew, signifies “ Lord of Flies.” 
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I note not onr own South American mess. 

And Jonathan hasteneth hitlier, I guess ! 

To be brief, soon will Hell be so cursedly cramm’d, 

As to jostle the old aboriginal damn’d. 

Derry down. 

Forgive me, good fellows, for singing a song 
Wliich yt.ii and I feel is confoundedly long; 

Now puff off the flame, boys, that flits o’er your bowls, 

And pledge me a toast to ail double-damn’d souls ! 

Derry down. 

[/foors of laughter and applause — a diabolical ecstasy^—temporary 
derangement — universal drunkenness — Lucifer makcth a noise, 
vjhcretipon the lights are extinguished, and every devil, holding up 
his tail taper-vnsc, lighteth his staggering steps to a conch of brim¬ 
stone and treacle. |” 


This ]icifonn;uK’(; 'was clcspalchod to 
llic iioble jr.itrnn, who was so highly 
jih'.iscd with It, lliat lie sent anothiT 
li:ilf-so\ir('igii to the author, hogging 
him to ("ill on tlie ibllowirig inortiing. 
'J'liis loquost was oli('('ifully coinpliod 
with; hut tlio cheerfulness was over 
will'll tin; jK.U'l stood ill jirosoiiro of 
the )H;or — for inamfost it was that 
soiiiolhiiig had k'ligdioncd the nolilo- 
inaii’s naturally long visage. I'lio 
niystory was soon oxiilaincd:—Tlio 
occh'siast.oal dignitary, at whoso sug¬ 
gestion the sub|o( t liad boon proposed 
to the Jinct, h.id himsolf wniton a 
volunio of saorod impioty in blank 
vorso, and foil most grievously injured 
and grossly insulted by tlio sontmioiits 
jiut into the inoiilh of Asiiiodoiis. 
ll(‘ coiisL‘<[u('iitly would liavo uolhiiig 
to do with tho author. Nor was this 
tlio worst: tlio poor hnnsolf, shortly 
.‘iflor, till nod his hack upon tho poc't. 
Ills lorddiip oomiiig suddonly into 
tiio possossioii of a fbituno so iin- 
nioriso that llio nowspapois all iio- 
tiofd it, tho Man of (Icnuis ihoiiglit it 
.a piojior oiiportuiiity for doing a civil 
tiling (o his patron. llo*lhorof(iro put 
into Olio of tho journals tlic following; 
“ We doubt not that tins sudden and 
singular aooessiou of wealth will he 
the source of happiness to many 
whose good fortune it is to be related 
to the noble lord. Ills lordship has 
fifteen brothers and srven sisters, all 
married and in a situation fully to 
ajiprcciate the benefits in store for 
tlumi.’' On the day after the inser¬ 
tion, our gifted friend received a note 

running thus ; — “ Lord - per- 

cei\es, in the jbuflfial with wliicli 

Mr.-is connected, a nolice which 

to him appears evcecdingly hnper- 
tmerif. A sight of tlie IMS. leaves no 


doubt in (he mind of Lord-as to 

j\Ir. - being the author, and he 

therefore begs to decline any further 
inleicoursc witli, or jiatronage of, that 
genilotnan.’’ The truth is, his lord- 
ship had resolved on oultmg cvoiy re¬ 
lation lie had iu the woild — a piu- 
dent lesolution, which this prejio.s- 
torous paragraph knocked m the liead. 
ills lordship was a pnhhe man, and 
lliorofore did the handsome thing for 
Ins relations, and disliod tlie poet. 
'I'hus was tlii.s great genm.s again 
loft to cornmoiit on the passage in 
Jh'i) Joiisoii which terms the tuneful 
.strum 

-“ But idle poetry 

That fruitless and unprofitable art, 

(iroi/d unto nunc, and least to the pro. 

fessors.” 

Fortuiio, liow'ovor, did not allogother 
abandon him. Ho was walking one 
day, ill a jirofimrid rovorio, the .snlijoot 
of which IS ininiatoiial, when he tiod 
on the heel of a geiilleman coimoctoil 
with a public office. “ Damn yon, 
sir!” .said the wouia^ed lyoliillos ; 
“can’t yon look before you ?” 'rovjiioh 
the man of goiiuis mouinfiilly and 
musically replied—- 

“ Throw not a damn away on rue, 

For I am damned already.” 

“ Interesting being!” said (lie gen¬ 
tleman, imu'li inov'cil, “ wli.it iK/t be 
the uialtor with you?” And so tliey 
tomrueiK'od a colloquy, winch is not 
matter of lii.story, but whicli led to 
the poet liemg asked to dimier — an 
event for which he was poifectly pre¬ 
pared. This friendship, thus roman¬ 
tically begun, miglit have lasted till 
now, hut for tlie circiinistancc which 
interrupted it — a cuciimstaiice tes¬ 
tifying the domestic devotion of the 
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lady conceme<l, yet, at the same time, 
calculated to excite the mockery of 
the penifeurs wlio sneer at conjugal 
piety. The event being recorded in 
the arcliives of the hall-porter at the 
public udice, we need here give only 


our Author’s versified narration of it, 
which, meant as a compliment, was 
taken very differently. As before, his 
vehicle was one of those ephemeral 
conveyances called morning papers, 
and with similarly sad consequences. 


SINOULAR INSTANCL OF CONNUBIAL LOVE. 

Scene, a Partour— Time, after Breakfast. 

‘ O Horace, how charming you looked to-day. 

When you lifted your person and walked away! 

If you’d eaten much less, or the foird were lighter, 

T know not, and truly my fancy might erv — 

But, certain it is that your face seemed brighter 
Than the bishop’s when beaming beneath his mitre. 
Dear fellow ! I long just to learn how his cough is. 
And to have one fond kiss at the door of the olfice. 
Hours at that office I well know to lose he has ’em. 
Then, sure, he’ll forgive me this fit of enthusiasiu. 
Oh, Susan, run—.quick, girl, and order the carriage; 
For never, no, not on the day of our marriage, 

Did 1 feel such an impulse to rival the dove. 

Shall the blue-liottles buzz round the lip of my love. 
And drink all the dew ? No—I swear by this glove, 
That, sooner than yield such a feast to the (lies. 

I’ll seize their bright pinions, and tear out their eyes.’ 
The caiTiage drew up, and the lady slept in. 

Not caring a fig for the Abigail’s grin. 

She drove to the spot where the lord of her fate 
Was dozing profoundly o’er papers of state, 

And sent up her card ; ivhereupon he came down. 
With a negative smile and a positive frown, 

And, blaming her passion, or not caring/or it, he 
Spoke to his spouse in these terms of authority : — 

“ ‘ Why, Mrs_, 

How comes this ? 

Have you made out a fair case, 

For causing tiiis coil. 

And the terrible toil 
Which I have to go thro’ 

(As is well known to you) 

In ascending a staircase ? 

But, if there’s such bliss 
4 As you say in my kiss, 

I’ll just give you this— 

And good bye, Mrs. —.’ 

“ Tlie lady returned, a self-satisfied winner. 

And ordered a curry of cockles for dinner.” 


As we have above hinted, Ibis 
metrical version of tbj story, penned 
’Svilli tlie best intentions, gave deep 
o offence; and tlie poet received the 
following note from the official gen¬ 
tleman :— 

“ Sir,—I picked you up in the street, 
purely from the sympathy which one man 
of genius feels for another; but, like that 
base viper mentioned in history, you have 
stuiig the breast tliat* harhoured you. 


My wife joins me in hoping we may 
never see your ugly face again. 

“ Yours no longer, 

“ H.— 

“ P.S. We don’t admire your poetry.” 

This letter, short as it is, was sub¬ 
ject of long and deep reflection to the 
Man of Genius'; and the loss of (his 
influential friend was almost imme¬ 
diately followed by (bat of another, 
whose kindness to the poet had been 
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but a few days before evinced in the 
payment of five shillings and sixpence 
for the restoration of a pair of indispen¬ 
sable inexpressibles — indispensable, 
because the only pair the gifted Iwing 
had in the world. The account of his 
second loss we shall give in the poet’s 
own words. 

“ I was an honorary member of a lite¬ 
rary society, which was a great advantage 
to me, as I thus procured a sight of the 
papers without being compelled to pay 
three halfpence for a cup of coffee, wliich 
every gentleman is expected, and no real 
gentleman can refuse to do, in a public 
breakfast and reading room. On one 
occasion when I entered the room of the 
society, I perceived a very dear and kind 
friend of mine in conversation at the 
other end of the apartment, and to all 
appearance engaged in pointing out the 
beauties of my fllS. poems, which he had 
had bound for the convenience of carry¬ 
ing about with him. Not wishing to 
disturb him in this amiable and ust fill 
occupation, I took up the ‘Age Reviewed,’ 
by Mr. Robert Montgomery, and was 
ipiictly dozing off, when a most inde- 
corou.s roar of laughter recalled me to 
consciousness, and, on looking up, I per¬ 
ceived my friend and his friend laughing 
immoderately at some passage in the book 
before them. Heaven preserve me! said 
I mentally, my most serious and sacred 
emotions are chronicled in those pages, 
and not a thought or word in all the AIS. 
can justify a smile in any man I I caught 
my friend's eye, and left the room in 
disgust and returned in despair. The 
laughers were now gone ; I stood alone 
in the rmnn ; I took up a pen, and I 
wrote as follows to the fiiend who had 
so vilely used me:— 

“ ‘ Sir,—Vour late friendship had led 
me to hope that it w.is of a character 
not likely to change. 

“ ‘You had read my'poems throughout 
—you had expressed youi* admiration of 
them—and I find you making them the 
subject of ridicule in a rlub-roorn. Sir, 
we are parted for ever. 

“ ‘ Your ill-used friend.’ 

“ I despatched this letter, and very 
soon received an answer—here it is. 

“ ‘ Sir,—You say truly, we are parted 
for ever. I am tired of your nonsensical 
notions; and have to tell you, for your 
comfort, that we were not laughing at 
any thing half so ridiculous as your 
poems, which 1 here 4 feturn you, with 
the bookbinder’s bill. Tristram Shandy, 
sir, was the subject of our merriment. 
Now, sir, I have done with you. I do 
not reproach you with my past favours 


—so far from this, I send you sixpence, 
to make the half-crown I lent you yester¬ 
day a round sum, and shall be happy to 
receive the same with your earliest con¬ 
venience. 

“ ‘ I am, sir, m -. . .’ 

“ Thus did I lose this dear and valued 
friend, because both books happened to 
be bound alike!” 

The unfortunate gentleman now 
roamed listlessly through the streets 
of London, none feeling “for him the 
sympathy to which he was entitled, 
when an accident lia|)pened to him, 
too remarkable to be here pa.ssed over. 
Tlie poet was deeply impressed with 
tlie dignity of man; and in common 
witli many great and grave authorities, 
he entertained an idea that no animal 
could withstand the men.aciiig glance 
of tlie hiiinan eye. Tins noble doc¬ 
trine cannot be too much admired and 
inculcated; yet was it tlie cause of a 
sad calarinty to our gifted friend. 
Having occasion to cross a .street, 
when a horse of the laborious class 
was advancing, followed by a dray — 
tlie poet, whose eye in a fine frenzy 
rolling Hashed iniiiiinerable meanings, 
fixed bis gaze ujion the animal’,s 
visual orb, and expected him to fall 
back upon his dray. The deuce a bit 
of it— the unconscious brute proceeded 
on his jiath and knocked the poet 
down, who, in a state of great con¬ 
fusion and contusion, was hiunariely 
earned home by a gciiHeman whose 
cab happeiieil to be passing at the 
lime. Hut, let not the reader from 
tins infer that the doctrine, above 
eulogised, is unsound. No—’as the 
bal'd hiniself fiequeiitly declared, his 
particular imsfoitune in no degree 
affected the general argument, inas¬ 
much as the horse, m this instance, 
happened to bo slone-bloid! 'The 
gentleman, who so kindly yiicked up 
the down-tramjiled votary of the muses, 
procured medical treatment for him, 
and never left his side till a complete 
recovery was effected. He tlieii ac¬ 
companied liis protege to the house 
of a clothes salesman, named Ixivi, 
where the poet proceeded to iiismiiatei* 
himself into a iilaiii suit of black. 
While he was thus engageal, the bene¬ 
volent geiitle.raan fell deejily in love 
with the bright eyes of the Jew’s 
daughter; and on their leaving the 
shop, he thus addressed the man of 
genius : “ I resjiect my religion and 
my family too* much to m-arry that 
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girl, but I won’t live without bor.” flio gentleman died. This circum- 

“ My esteemed friend,” answered the slaiiee we enu searcely regret, since 

poet, “ you must eitlier h t lier go— to it we are indebted for the bi'iiiitiful 

or keep her.” These words were un- little poem produced by the Man of 

heederl by the geiillenian, who was at fJenius on the occasion — a poem un- 

thal moment eiiti'ring a chemist’s shop equalled, wo will venture to say, 

for the purpose of juirchasing a small in the literature of any nation, always 

cjuantity of o\alie acid. I’liis he took excepting the La|)landeis, whose poetry 

home with him and swallowed, le- abounds in .similar touches of brief, 

jieatiiig the name of Miss Levi. p.ithetie, and pithy desciiption. [t is 

Medie.d assistance came, as assistance the following : 

oeeasionally will come, too late, and 

Awrri, iNsi'AM i: on rash cassjon. 

‘‘ I once had a friend, and have reason to grieve he 
Ere saw the danglilci of Uenjamin Levi! 

For, having seen the sweet giil of the .few, l e sigh’d, 

‘ Thai now’s a virgin to drive one to suicide! 

A Chri.stiiin can’t marry her—no—yet lier loss if I 
Slider, I feel that niy heart will soon os.sify ! 

I’ll do what'll pnwc more the love than the wit o' me. 

I'll swallow oxalic, tlicn surely she’ll pity me. 

And garnish my giave with some few sprigs of rosemary ’ 
lie did as he said, and died crying, ‘ Here //oes, I\lary !’ ” 

lly 'his (veiit tlu jioet was left at ahoul the liealh, .uid writing many 

libeity to walk out of tlie lieiievolent beautiful jiieces of pliilosojibic jioetiy, 

geiillemaii’s house, whicli he did, and of winch the following is <i f.ivouiable 
took half a bed .it 1 l.impsti .id, wlieie .specimen: — 
he lived in eoniparativo quiet, loaming 

( O.XTLMCI.VIIOX. 

“ Oh, it is sweet to turn upon one’s belly, 

\Vhen one is tired of lying on one’s h.irk, 

And, pondeiiiig o’er the jiage of I’errj' fShclley, 

To mine on sev’ral sorts of things :—alack ! 

\rhcn man •h’cni.s human life is going well, he 
l''ecls careless and too coniidenr, till—vvliack ! 

(’oities tlie .d eaie that .s(‘ts liim on the r.ick. 

Oh, oh, oil' 

Oh, for a groan to rend the very hrea.st of me ! 

For Fate 'cenis to joy in making a had jest of me ! 

But we iiiusl slop lieie. T’o.sitively Majesty the King of the Sandwich 

we should iicvei have done, vveie vve Islands. 

fo ^vlaee before our riMilcrs all the It will be in ihi' leeolleefion of our 
beautiful ])icees ol unaccountable readi'is, thaii b’lhonlio. King of the 

poeliy I'loiu the .siu.'c gifted ])(n. Saudwieli Islands, on the occasion 

F.nongli lias, vv" are eonlidenl, been of Ins visil to I'.ngkiiid, brongbl wilb 

quoted, to sweM die list of sub.senbei'- Inm (hat talented and singnl.ir man 

to the nmnlier neees.sary f'oi jii.stifymg Ihhi, so called fioin his gieat atlaeli- 
Mr. Fraser in publishiiig ibe MS. now ment, some say to books, others to 

in Ills possession. Aor an-we without tobacco. Boki’s f’av'ounle p.xciirsioii 

hope th.it the ])laii vve have ailojited of from the Adolphi was fo llanqi.stead, 

reviewing .a work belbie it is prmled where the Man of (leiiius once met 

will Ibim <i new era m the In.stoiy of him, and had an oppoitnmty of shexv- 

literatnrc ; for cerl.iinly it is the f.nrest ing him consideiable attention, by 

mode of letimg (lie pubbsliei, Ibe lending Imn a pocket handkerchief and 

author, and the public, know wliat lighting hi.s pipe. The Sandwichian, 

they have sever,illy to expect. Jl as may ho seen by a reference to Ellis’s 

now only remains for ns to noiiee the ’Eour througli Hawaii, was a man of 

circumstance wbieh gave lisc to the eonsideiahle English, and he talked 

p.oei’s appointment as^ I.aureato to his of oui national pudding and jiootry 
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in a way which excited the affection¬ 
ate altuchinent of the Man of (ienius. 
At the express request of ihiki, our 
countryiiuui commenced the study 
of the Hawaii language, and made 
such surprising progress, dial he soon 
spoke it as fluently as Boki did Kn- 
glish. Bihoriho and his consort hav¬ 
ing fallen victims to our climate, 
Boki felt himself compelled to depart; 


but he promised to make known the 
poet’s merit on his return to Ins native 
land, and hinted tlie possibility of bis 
being appointed laureate. The Man 
of (iciiius—not a little influenced, 
])crliaps, by tli(> name Sundwuh — 
decl.arcd his readiness to live and die 
ill those islands; and, in ]iroofofliis 
fitness foi n'le oHlce of laureate, wrote 
the following stanzas in Hawaiian: 


“ I na mokii i p.aa i ka poiiri niaii, 
IHiia 'ka naan pu wall* rakow, 

Aiio nei e juika no niaila kc ao, 
Iloku Itodlamma ka Hokii ao iii.m. 


J‘l ake rakou i iiaiia wave :ie, 

Ka wchea mai ’ka araiir.i niaitai, 
A o ku kiikiina ka koko man, 

A kali na nioku koiia kaiiawai.” 


It IS ncitlier ignorance nor indolence 
oil our [lart, but .i fear of giving ol- 
fcncc to the Man of (Ii niiis, vvIik h 
jireveiits our tianslatmg tliesc slan/.is. 
lie himself will pcrfoim--in all pro¬ 
bability has pi’iforined - this duty. 
We will just obseive that they aie 
of a condoling and eongratul.ilui \ cha¬ 
racter— telling the I'eigning [Uiiicc 
how very soriy eveiy' one I’eels ilia I 
Ins biother should lia\'e died, and 
how veiy glad every one I'eels tli.it 
ho shoiihl have sinci’eded hiiii. No 
sooner li.id lioki re.ul the slaii/as to 
the king in council, than a siv-oaied 
boat was dc.sjiatched to vvall t'le ^lan 


of (lenius to Haw.iii, where he is now 
living, engaged in couit cajolery, and 
the tiansl.ition of his own works 
into the Hawaiian lanan.ige. Kong 
may he enjoy tin* jirosperity which 
he so well descivcd and so lately 
toimd! He has jiromiscd to f.ivonr 
Us trom time to time with translations 
lioin the Hawaiian; and wo doubt 
not that they will eoirohorate the opi¬ 
nion foimed by eveiy ono who reads 
tins aitide —namely, that there is 
only one word exjiressive enough to 
cvpiess the all-lml-inexpres able merits 
of our gifted Iriend — that word is 

(.'KM IS! 


SI.l .V] liMl. 
riiovi nil, si’AMsii 

Ki-ovv, softly flow, tlion iniirin’iing stream ! 

Ileside my lady’s bower, 

And do'not mar hoi sjmit’s dieaiii, 

In this ddighlfiil lioiii; 

Blit, gently iipplmg, greet In i ear 
With sounds that lull llie soul. 

As near hei bovver, all hiighl and cleai, 
Thy beauteous lullovvs rol!! 

Blow, softly blow, thou balmy an ! 

Beside niy lady’s bovver; 

The rudest wands vvcnihl hush, to sjiare 
So soft .irid fair a flower. 

Breathe getitly o’er he’ rosy dieek 
Thy mildest, piiresi halm; 

But heed, lest thou a sluuibei break 
So beautiful and calm ! 
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Armagh by the Irish Primate/ and 
out of office by tlio Irisli Duke, he is 
to succeed to tlie very appropriate 

F iost of Speaker. May tlie wig rest 
iglitly on his brow, and may his 
glance from day to day acquire more 
and more of that ubiquity, which now- 
a-days seems to foim the best title to 
the office ! The eye of Mr. Sjieaker 
should be every where; and indeed, 
that of Mr. Manners Sutton embraced 
in its field of view all tlial was before 
it; if then Mr. (Jonlbuin wislies to 
win higlier prai.se, lie must tram his 
vision to turn a corner, and thus add 
the space behind the ehaii to the 
regions under the control of his pre¬ 
decessor. 'I’lie only other persons on 
the niimsterud benches who profess 
oratory, are the Solicitor-Oeneivil and 
Demosthenes Twiss. 'I’he Altorney- 
Oeneral — that noxious indiMilual — 
never attempts to speak, (speak he 
cannot), unless be be drawn out like 
a badger. Poor Sir (ieorge Murray 
seems to feel as if he had fallt ii amongst 
thieves, and, like the madman who 
fancied he was made of glass, he is 
afraid of damaging himself by eveiy 
motion ; he therefore speaks wanly, 
fearfully, and b.idly. As foi Ilcrries, 
he has decidedly di.«co\eicd the ])hi- 
losopher’s slonc; he is known to be 
worth 4 or 500,000/.; yet he never 
had an ostensible means of income 
greater than the salaries of the re¬ 
spective oflices he has held; he must 
therefoie have drawn his i.. lies from 
some secret source—and what source 
so probable or so prolific as divine 
philosophy? llcsidcs, tlie discoveiy 
has not now been made for the first 
time upon earth. The art ot making 
gold was known to a Jew of Alexan¬ 
dria, who l.mght it to Don Alfonso 
the Wise; for thi' monarch says, in 
the introduction to K/ Thesoro .-f 

“ La piedra que llaman philosophal, 
Sabia facer, e me la enseiio. 

Fizimo.s la juntos; despues solo yo; 
Conque muclias voces i redo mi caudal, 
E viendo qne piiede facerso esta tal, 

De muchas marieras, mas siempre una 
cosa, 


[Oct. 

Yo VOS propongo la mcnos penosa, 

Por mas c.x:celente e mas principal.” 

Why, then, should we consider it 
improbable that the art has been re¬ 
vived by some one or other of our 
great London Jews, and communi¬ 
cated by him to llcmes. And here 
I may conveniently remark, how much 
more prudently lias the banker’s clerk 
turned the mighty .secret to account 
than dill the scholar—soldier—poet— 
astronomer—and philosopher, vvlio es¬ 
tablished at once the laws and lan¬ 
guage of Ills own country, and won 
the admiration of all others. 

Alfonso died in exile and destitu¬ 
tion; Ilcrries fioeiishes in the Board 
of Trade, and condes.^^’ids to sit in 
the great conned of the nation. But 
why do I mention this ? Simply to 
shew that the friend of Israel has 
other and more rational employment 
tlian that of liarangiimg the long-eared 
rout of Si. Stephen’s, whose walls 
must have certainly fallen on (hem 
King since, if, m accordance with the 
old proverb, they could have, by pos¬ 
sibility, been made conscious of their 
iniquities. It is but right to add, 
however, that nature never intended 
Ilcrries for an oratoi, and that if he 
ever could become one, it would be 
tiiviffi Mtnnvfi, who had sluqied him 
out for other purposes. It is curious 
to remark, by the way, that he is ex- 
tiemely liajipy m f|uotation. I do 
not mean simply of prices, but of 
books. Ills friend Iliiskisson accused 
him, some time since, of being purse- 
proud ; be, however, rebutted the 
charge by declaring that he was only 
like Michael (.'assio, “ a great anth- 
metieian;” and lie proved it from the 
“ Mariagc d’Argent,” thus — “ On 
pent s’aveugler sur son esprit, mats 
pas sur ses (cus — ils soiit la—dans 
ma caissc—un meritebienen rhgle, dont 
j’ai la clef—et ijiiand on peut soi- 
meme evaluer ce qii’on vaut a un 
centime pri-s, ce n’est [ilus de I’or- 
■leil—e’est de I’anthinf-tique.” 

But let me now pass to my gen¬ 
tle h'nphucs — the courtly Gower— 


* This was written liefore the elections, I have been mistaken, but I let the 
passage stanii. I thought vve had a firmer mind at the head of the Irisli church. 
Shame to Aichbishop Ueresford ! 

-f- El Thesoro is a treatise in verse upon the philosopher's stone. It is written 
in ciphers and in magical characters. It bears date 1272, and may be yet seen in 
the royal library of Aladrid. 
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famous for his translation of Golhe’s 
Faust, and still more so for llu; 
deadly hatred which induced him to 
subject the old Goth to Piociusteau 
toirnonts. He spi-.ik! ay verily he 
doth, hut it is 111 a kind of liniiic 
numbers not more intelligible than 
his translation, wherein it will be re¬ 
membered the sense of the original is 
either strangled forthwith, or else eoii- 
demiied to perish from pure inanitio’i, 
amidst the ma/es of his barren di¬ 
latation. But though his lordship 
doe, speak, he speaketh not often — it 
is a sort of hos iniigit affair with him ; 
he devotes himself for the most jiriit 
to rhyming, and leaves (he ranting to 
Demy Timss, who, he obseivi's, w.is 
used to it fiom Ins boyish days, and 
fiaiid ii/li vcUmiji cirltilc .seemif/i/s. 
I\'or, in truth, is the said Twis'. m 
anywise infeiior to his ranting proge- 
iiitois. IIy])Pr-eriticism might obseivc 
that they played manv parts, while he 
confines his leminiseeuci's too clo-'cly 
to Bombastes Fniioso; but, be tins as 
It may, he eeitainly ranis “ evcellcnt 
well”—he can multiply words ,it 
will—and, as he deeidedlv jiossesses 
those entrails of biass, and so forib, 
which the llha[)sodist desired, old 
Time has not a chanee wiih him. 
Herein, therefoie, he enjoys a mani¬ 
fest advantage over all liis ranting 
Jirogemtois; but our age is tlie age of 
improiement — 

tlftus Tttit Tari^fjivft'iy a/isiliins 

l.et US, therefoie, he content with 
this sentiment of the bold son of 
Cajianeus, and say no moie about 
the man or his or.itory, since et'en 
life itself IS 

“ A poor player * 

That stmts and frets his lionr upon the 
stage, 

And then is heard no more! Tt is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing ” 

]\Iy eyes next turn lo that p.iiagon 
of politeiies.s and piide of polilii i.ms, 
the Solicitor-General, lie who uncoii- 
•sciously spoutelh poetry its the worlliy 
M. Jourdain did prose: he who is a 
perfect papist in Ins love of images, 


and who draws his metaphors from 
the various scenes of his experience 
with an impartiality which is quite 
delightful — from the stable-yard, the 
attorney's office, the court of (’ban- 
eery, and the court of VVbitehiill. 
But why dwell upon his “ specialties’' 
or Iun piirtiriilar merits? Js not his 
immortality secured by his orti/io nwv- 
muf 1 mean that upon tin* Hegency 
qiieslion, wherein he spflke of the 
Princess of Kent’s living in the 
hearts and being cr.idled m cuddled 
(the reports differ as lo the word) 
ill tliQ aims of her lot mg sub)eels. 
Here, surely, was a passage never ev- 
celled, ami only equnlbd once; and 
then by t'baleaiibriand, when lie com¬ 
pared the young Due de Bordi'aux in 
bis iiiDthei's aims to the infant .lesns 
III the emhr.ice of the Blessed V'irgm, 
it heing at the lime pietly notorious 
that the fur i/ar/n’ssc by no mi'ans 
resembled Tiinon in hatred of men. 
Neither does it suit me to dwell iqion 
the other placemen and orcupanl.s of 
the tro.isiiry benelies. « 'J’aiil.irara 
rogues all” afford a geneial descrip¬ 
tion of ihem, and those who seek fin 
a inoie detailed aceoiml may iqiply 
10 iMi-.m-s. Hume and Bioiiglimn. 
From the laller we learn tliai they 
are a set ol vile thilterers Und fawn¬ 
ing paiasiles, cowering and erouch- 
ing hene.uh Duke Arthur's sword, 
and leady to obey' lii.s ttoisl orders 
with the doeihly of soldui.s, the 
recklessness ol nieicenaries, and the 
dev()ledn“ss of assassins Tho can¬ 
didate for Middlesex deseiihed his 
own eounliymen, with one or two 
exceptions, as hacking minislers for 
whalever ihev can get fuiiu ll*e trea¬ 
sury ; and, in like m irner, he .spiffee 
of the Imndiod Irisli iirmihcrs ns a 
set of Iirawling iKiig.irs, who, .iftcr 
the loudest professions of patiiolism, 
yet sell tliemselves on tlie tir.sl cuii- 
venient opporlunilv, and get pricked 
down upon the list of the illuslnons 
winpper-in.' As (o the Knglish ad¬ 
herents, they may be briefly repic- 
.spiited as U lug rats and Tory rats. 
l.e.ivmg these, then, let us pass lo 
the neiitial benches. They will not 
de'ain us long. Huskissoii, as the 


• I forgot to mention that tliere are three or four excellent men and honest 
politicians who sit upon the ministerial benches. 'I'hey support government upon 
principle whenever their consciences will allow them, and this without hope or 
desire of reward. They are a small remnant of the party that was hroken by the 
passing of the Cutholic Bill. 
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world knows, has taU'nts for busi¬ 
ness ; but it IS now established beyond 
doubt that lie is iticajiable of grasp¬ 
ing any great constitutional question ; 
and besides, all men will prob.ibly 
agree in the pithy observation of Dan 
(’onnell — “ I don’t ibink Huit llus- 
kisson IS honest! As for I’abnerston, 
be Is a sadly affected creature^—a re¬ 
miniscence of a jilacenian — and the 
(Jrants an; ineie nianneiists and 
Maw-vvornis.” Crossing the gang¬ 
way, we come at last amongst a le- 
spcciable class of men. Sadler speaks 
forcibly, often eloquently, 'flic late 
fugitive and fugacious first law au¬ 
thority of the crown “ declaims whole 
pages oi'fdcctia', whereby be eimebes 
the language with new words, and 
.shakes the House with ‘ inevtni- 
guishable laughter;’” but though a 
good lawyer, be is not an orator of 
the higher order of nilellect. llolb, 
however, must even Ix' esteomed ; 
and so long as honesty and honour 
are revcreiieed in the world, so long 
must the “ iiidcpeiideiit incmher lor 
Plyinpton” be dear to all true-hearted 
Untons. The reiuaiiiing teuaiils of 
these benches aie for the most paif 
gentlemen and honest men, not ori¬ 
ginally dis[)osed or prepared to eoiiie 
fbivvard as public men, but foieed 
into the nnsought disjilay by the 
treachery of false .dbes .md the voice 
of a betrayed and indignant people. 

A\’e will next a]ipioatii the l)]>po- 
sition benches: I'list, t' re is Sir 
Jemmy Mackintosh, wilb .spectacles 
on nose and speech m hand, croak¬ 
ing like an old frog out of a bundle 
of bulrushes, about the law of na¬ 
tions; ;ind jliis in a vile dialect, half 
Scotch, half Latin; j- while lie, at 
the same time, jilasters all men, ab¬ 
sent and present, de.id and living, 
friend.s and foes, with the most loath¬ 
some flattery Then there is Sii 
(jlory, a.s his Ineiicl Cobbett calls the 
Westminster H.ironel; the most of- 
fcnsuely haughty of huinaii beings, 
though he professes himself a radical 
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reformer; be that once was a blus¬ 
tering demixgogue, but who is now 
the disguised supporter of a military 
premier and an unconstitulional ad- 
mimstiation. Now this man. Heaven 
only knows bow, once obtained a re¬ 
putation for eloquence ; never, surely, 
was there reputation less deserved. 
Ills speeelies arc crammed with scliool- 
boy (|uotatioii.s and thread-bare allu¬ 
sions to the page of history ;—of ar¬ 
gil inent they contain not a single jot, 
(for the w'orthy baronet despises rea¬ 
soning as a plebeian acconqibsbment, 
or contemns it as a logician iniglil 
the Hallest .sophistry,) and utterly un- 
intelbgible aic they, whether taken as 
a wliole or in sv]'arate jiarts; for 
each sentence, long an ' awkward as 
the speaker himself, remains untiiiisb- 
ed, losing itself in the meaningless 
desert of bis discourse, as the Niger 
does m the barien sand. The Whig 
hinreat, however, has fiirnislied me 
with an iidiiiirable description of the 
man ; so, without more ado, 1 shall, 
to use Tom’s words, 

- “ Boldly pin it on Pomposo.” 

Dame Nature lot/uitur. 

“ Ariieii I composed tlie fustian hraiii 
Of this redoubted ('aijitain Vain, 

1 bad at band hut few ingredients, 

And so was forced to use expedients. 

I put therein some small discerning, 

A grain of sense—a grain of learning; 
And when 1 saw the void heliiiid, 

I fill’d it np with—froth and wind !” 

Then there is ‘‘ iny man Jlobbio” 
—-sometimes the prompter- always 
the panegyrist. Hut, like Mobeio’s 
“ Marquess,” invaii.ibly loudest m 
laudations, when his muster is alto¬ 
gether iiieompieheii.sible — “ Quaud jc 
III’ loiiipreiuh rieii, Jc sun loiijoiirs duiii 
line ndiiimUioii !" lint enough of this. 
[I wdl only add, as I am in justice 
bound to, 

“ Ncc mens hie sermo est, sed quern prse- 
eepit Ofellus 
Riistieiis,”— 

”liat IS to say, llioso opinions arc not 


• B''e cannot allow this to go forth against my Lord Palmerston without our 
solemn protest. ;\fl’cctation of mnnneis is not a positive argument against the 
possession of hraii.s. Many soldiers and sailors of undoubted courage have been 
dandies in appear,nice. Ijord Palmerston has shewn himself a true lover of our 
English constitution, and has won for himself immoital credit by the part he took 
in the late decision of liie Rje case. In favour of Colonel Evans. 

-j- We understand Sir jaines intends to take as a motto for his history of 
England — 

“-Amphora ca'pit 

Institiii; currente rota, cur urceus exit?” 
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simply my own, but such as I have 
imbibed from a rustic name«lj[.)fflpy, a 
man of primitive hospitality —who, like 
our common father m his sinful state, 
dwelleth on the outskirts of tiic oar- 
iiEN, and lately won immortal honour 
by laying Burdelt prostrate on tlie 
hustings with a huge cabbage.] Pas¬ 
sing over, then, my Lord Althorp, 
who was once taken for a publican — 
Fysche Palmer, who was described by 
Canning, as two yards of disgusting 
hninaiiity — Poulelt Thompson, who 
looks like a inetliodist parson, and 
ones and reasons like a baby—toge¬ 
ther with the whole nasty tube of |)o- 
lilic.il economists, let me at once pio- 
ceed to two mighty orators uho set 
all sense, reason, decency, granimar, 
and English, at deliance-- 

“ Longbow from Ireland — Strongbow 

from the Tweed !” 

alius Win Connell and Joseph 11 nine. 

Now it IS, strangely enough, die 
fashion to talk of the latter person as 
honest: men say he is mean, jiarsi- 
irionious, stn])id, ignorant, and cow¬ 
ardly, but still lu' is honest. How 
does tins apjie.u ' — has be ever been 
tried?—have we any stionger assur¬ 
ance of the fact than his own asser¬ 
tion ^ True, he is a mosi pertinacious 
ojiponent of (jovcrnmeiit, and, if he 
knew any thing of Latin, he might tell 
you the motto of Ins pailiamenlary 
conduct was — 

Me nemo ministro 

Furerit.’ 

But how do we know that if lie had 
(ho ojiporlumly he would not he the 
thief himself ? NVe do know that he 
is one of those who, wilhont talent or 
information, has laised himself to a 
finluiie sjilciidid for si^h a person, 
and to a rank equally exalted. W e 
know, too, that after he had obtained 
a seal m Parliament, lie threw Inmself 
into opposition (contrary to the esta¬ 
blished practice of the Scotch mem¬ 
bers) in consequence of his having 
been refused either a place or a baro¬ 
netcy, which he had solicited from the 
minister. VVe also know, that in the 
Creek business, (the only case affect¬ 
ing his personal dealings winch came 
before the public,) he by no means 
displayed that uncompromising bite- 
grity which he arrogates to himself; 
so that even (be supporters of bis own 
politics cried shame on Inm, in [irose 


and veree. Again we know, that there 
is no possibility of bis having bi'cn 
subjected to temptation. Tl is only of 
late that he has acquired a sort of spu¬ 
rious importance through a horrible 
blunder of the ministry. They put 
,him on tlic Finance Committee, and, 
having done so, never, of course, could 
afterwards Pooli! Pooh ! linn down, 
as was heir previous habit; but still, 
doubtless, tliey could have no iiiduce- 
mciit to bung him over to their side, 
since, as an adherent, lie. would be 
not only useless, but disgraceful — 
and even misclnevons ; while the eoii- 
sideiation for imposing silence' on Inin 
would be as mncli tlirown away as a 
largf' reward given for the ilestuic- 
tion of a single mnsqiiito m a tropical 
climate. For a boie is as iii'ccssaiy 
to the Opposition, as a vvinpper-ni to 
till' Trcasuiy iienchcs, so that in the 
event of .losepli’s apostasy, the, place 
would be foribwilli tilled np by Wood, 
or W'arlnirtoii, or Maboili'y, and as 
litlh' rest would bi' allowed (he king’s 
servants as lieforc. Besides, ilieie are 
two other coiiMderalions to be eiiier- 
taiiiod : — Fust, that llumc and all 
his sliabby associates must, in llic 
natuial course of events, be, eie long, 
ilimg into utter iiisignifieanee by tlic 
exertions of Sir Janies (jrabam, who, 
in adopting tlieir ])l.m of lioslditics, 
has assumed a nobler be»riiig, and 
taken a higher ground. All eys, 
tlierefoie, and all apprehensions must 
necessarily luiii to him ; and the his¬ 
tory of till* ecoiioiiii.sts will lie told 
in that of the rods east down befoie 
Pharaoh : “ I'or ihey cast down every 
man ins rod, and tliey became ser¬ 
pents; but Aaron’s lod swallowed np 
their rods.” So that .Fose[ili might 
be left uriseduced vvittiogj the, minis- 
tiy’s snrteriiig from hi« licree viitiic. 
Secondly, it must he admitted, that, 
supposing It were desirable, it would 
be at tins period of his life exceedingly 
ditficull to bribe liini. (’old and 
rough as his native grinnte, lie has 
almost attained, from eircuinstances, 
that inaccessible position to which 
noble and generous feeling can alone 
elevate others. Destitute of all taste, 
knowledge, and refinement, imtoiicheil 
by any passion, he is incapable of 
those enjoyments which form snimy 
spots ill the lives of tlie best and 
greatest, and winch exeicise para- 
moiiiil sway over the conduct of the 
million, h’or him the' moniinieiits of 
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genius have no solace — adventure has 
no pleasure—revelry no mirth—wine 
no excitement—wit no charm—'wo¬ 
man no enchantment, llis barren¬ 
ness of heart, therefore, rendering him 
insensible to all ordinary allurements, 
well nigh places liim in the position 
of one who really felt with the enthu¬ 
siast in glory, “ nt/iil in vita magnoinre 
CJcpcteTidvm prater luudtm utquv /tones- 
tatern.*' It is true, that in his attempt 
to reach the temple of Fame, he has 
shinnied the drrcct jiath, contenting 
himself with endeavouring to grope 
his way onwaid through the conge¬ 
nial tilth of a common .sewer; but 
still, most vain is he of the stench 
which his commotion of the f'oni 
stieani occasions. Nothing, thcic- 
forc, I am well convinced, but an 
enormous sum of coined gold — the 
waleliing and counting over of which 
might aflbid him a perpi'tiial occupa¬ 
tion and delight, could iiuluce him to 
abandon Ins disgusting labours. And 
yet were he tiuly wise, hi' would not 
even yield to this leni])tation. “■ Man 
is the creature of liahit.” The citizen, 
in the jmie air of the country, pines 
for the confinement of Ins cmintei; 
the easlein iiKTchant, at length en¬ 
abled to resign a traflic in which he 
was perpelually exposed to the utmost 
suftering, the greatest danger, and the 
worst priiation, sighs, nevertheless, 
in the luxurious seclusion of liis ha¬ 
rem, for the. excitement of the desert; 
and fully am I persuaded that .loseph 
llunip would he h.nppiei m St. Ste¬ 
phen’s, hanging fioin li. favourite 
pillar, with a long list of the salaries 
of elerks and oilier official underlings 
in his hand, while he gloated over 
the prospi-ct of a reduction which 
would condemn half a dozen of them 
to starvation, than he would be in the 
treasure.-ca\es of Istakar, with the full 
right of possessing all that his eye 
could rest upon around. I have said 
miieli of tlie rr.m—f can say but little 
of the orator; for his oratory baffles 
de.sciiptiou; it is of an ambitious 
ordei, and yet the ma” cannot speak 
Engli'Sh. In endeavouring to be 
figurative, ho becomes grotesque—hut 
is never, for a moment, amusing. 
The first syllable he breathes of one 
of his announced orations, sweeps 
over the House like the simoom over 
the desert, destroying all signs of 
animation throughout. Still he stum¬ 
bles on, breaking all the concords, 


[Oet. 

uttering all manner of falsehoods and 
ahsiirdit^s, and creating a most ex¬ 
traordinary combination of disjointed 
thing,s. 

O’Connell professes himself to be 
Joseph Hume’s brother in arms; 
they are worthy of each other, they 
arc equally chivalrou.s, hut country 
and education have established a con¬ 
siderable difl'eretice between them. 
Tlie Irishman is at once warmer and 
more cimning; and certainly, whether 
for good or ill, his name will be 
remembered wlien Ins friend’s shall 
liave been forgoiten. Circumstances 
have connected liini with tlie history 
of Ins country ; he has been, in his 
day, a powerful, though by no means 
an intrejud di'iiiagogiie, and Ins name 
and the Fmaneqialiou Act must de¬ 
scend to posterity togei:.'‘r. Jlitlerly, 
however, does he i egret the Associa¬ 
tion ; glory, ]iow'er, and honour, at¬ 
tended him wlii'e the deluded pea¬ 
santry of Ireland had yet to expect 
that soiercign remedy for all evils. 
It eaine, in de.spite of the agitator, 
from another hand ; the people awoke 
fri'in their fond dream, and he sunk 
into Ins proper insignificance. The 
fall w.is sudden. Previous to the at- 
lamment of his heart’s wish, iiot- 
witlistandmg repeated iii>tanees ofdii- 
plieity, cowardice, and tergiversation, 
ins jioptilarily lemaiiied nn.shakcn. 
For his sins against tiu' forty-shilling 
fieeholdeis, and others, he had a short 
shrift, and light jieiiance; and lliongh, 
eravcn-like, he kejit liiiiiself secure 
fiom all danger in the field or on the 
scaffold, there were young and ardent 
gi'iitlemen who, for his sake, often 
braved tbe risk of drenching either 
with their blood. But from the mo¬ 
ment he entered the House of Com¬ 
mons, his fate was sealed—it was 
his Moscow. He entered it by a 
miserable triumph — by the desola¬ 
tion of many a once liappy hearth. 
Twenty-four thousand pounds, wrung 
from the peasant, were expended on 
hi.s elections; Clare, a county prover¬ 
bially peaceable, even in the worst of 
..mes, was disturbed; the ties ex¬ 
isting from time immemorial between 
landlord and tenant were broken—^and 
thus was a tract of country, extending 
in fertile hills between the Shannon 
and the sea, and, consequently, well 
calculated to supply the necessi¬ 
ties of its inhabitants, yet so deso¬ 
lated, that they are at this moment 
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starving.* Upon this point O’Gorman 
Mahon, a good-humoured and straight¬ 
forward fellow, to whom tlie praise of 
openness and consistency in his poli¬ 
tics, liowever they might have been 
mistaken, is eminently due, observes 
in a letter, wherein he enclosed 200/. 
for the sufferers: 

You know how long and how fer- 
vidly I have desired to become instru¬ 
mental in effecting the no more than 
commonly humane end, of reuniting 
within the natural bonds of affection ).i 
our county, its landlords and tenants, 
whose interests, being mutual, should 
not be lightly sundered. True it i.s, on 
one occasion I exerted myself to sepa¬ 
rate them; but it was solely because it 
ajipeared that such a measure, however 
foreign to my own feelings, was indis. 
pensably requisite to the .attainment of 
an important national cause, involving 
in itself the very existence of society — 

I mean ‘ Catholic Emancipation,’ or 
‘ the establishment of equality of rtghls.’ 
It has happily hecii attained- gloriously 
achieved hy the united efforts of the 
clergy and tlie people, supported l)y the 
liberal Protestants of the empire. Ilotv 
I performed my part is known to eveiy 
man in Irel.and ; hut now that tlie//»rui 
cause is fab ly von, no private eousi>lc~ 
ration under heaven could induce me to 
urge the generous, confiding, .and too 
often betrayed poor people, to saciifieo 
themselves again ; many of tlieni — 1 
shudder to reflect how many—in dif¬ 
ferent parts of Ireland, are at this mo¬ 
ment, while I write, svffci ing severely 
in consequence of tlieir disinterested de- 
v'otion, and I iu“ver could reconcile it to 
my conscience to hccoiiie a party to the 
wanton immolation of more victims. The 
people have been but badly, very b.adly 
requited for the enormous sacrifices they 
made; every thing is taken from thcin>_ 
they alone suffer.” 

Now it was to the exertions of 
O'Oorinan Mahon that O’C'onnell 
mainly owed his return; and in a 
moment of overflowing gratitude, as 
It were, he pledged himself before wit¬ 
nesses to support Mahon if be came 
forward as a candid.de at the next 
election. Afterwards, however, he be¬ 
haved towards him with “ vile irigra- 
ttUide,” as he liimself lately coiifcssetl 
ill London; when, in order to recon¬ 


cile himself to Mahon, with the view of 
inducing him to coalesce with him at 
the approaching contest, he ofi’eied to 
do penance for his transgression, by 
travelling round the seven churches of 
Glendalougk on his bare hnees! In 
the first place, he maligned Mahon in 
all possible ways; and, secondly, he 
gave a written promise of support to a 
Major Macnainara, a highly honour¬ 
able gentleman, but one little fit to 
represent .my body of men in Parlia¬ 
ment. Hut why did ()’(jonn(>ll give 
this .second pledge, knowing Iliat he 
must violate either, or abandon ('Lire > 

I will not attempt to answer the <pies- 
tion myself, for his faithful friend, or 
henchman, Tom Steele, speaks admira¬ 
bly and (‘Xplicitly on llio snhject in a 
letter wlieiein he endeav'ours to estab- 
lisli, that D.iii, like the d.aiighU'r of 
Dat laus, was spleudide meiidar. Tom 
says: “ It may be asked wliy did 
O’Connell tlmik it necessary last year 
to secure Major Maenamara from 
tlirowing obstacles in tlie way of Ins 
nomination by writing Inin tlie ietlei 
alluded to ' I do not think I can 
answi'r heller than by saying, snpjiose 
yon .saw a rat nimiing away with .i hit 
of lighted candle, or .i pmvdhogne in 
Ills mouth, towards a h.inel oi gun¬ 
powder in your house — 1 think you 
would 1)0 inclined to give tiie value 
of her elephantine majesty, tlie Prin¬ 
cess d'.Ieek of .Siam, foi an old wig- 
ful of toasteil elieese, to cause* him 
to run III an opposite direetien, if you 
could.” 

This purpose answi'red, liowever, 
Tom does not at all soi* why the rat’s 
whiskers should not he singed with 
the pmedhogue he held in his inouth; 
so the first thing lie docs is to bring 
one of Dan’s sons, an officer in flip 
Austrian service, fo the major’s lanise, 
to try and force him to give u]) the 
letter. And this fading, Ins next plan 
is fo set up some man who .shall be a 
lociim-tcncns for Dan till lie can Jiavo 
eviided Ins promise. To sustain Dan’s 
character in all its grandeur, Tom re- 
siPfe for him at present; hut the ]ier- 
son employed fo keej) his place warm 
for him IS fo vacate it as soon as ])o.ssi- 
ble, that the great D’C'onncil may walk 
in unstained with the slightest hro.ach 


• A Clare journal states, that O’Connell has forwarded to the relief committee 
in Ertnig, a ninety-one day bill for 100/., to relieve the immediate necessities of the 
people ! 
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of faith. A wholesome fear, however, 
of the starving people and ofhh former 
friends,— one of whom (Major Mac- 
namara) was Ids second when he got 
the blood upon his hand — restrains 
him from assenting to tlie,convenient 
morality and well-constructed scheme 
of griddle-blister Steele. In a speech 
delivered by him on the 13th of J uly, 
he says — “ An unfortunate enguge- 
incnt, which 1 am incajiablc of violat¬ 
ing upon principle, keeps me; from 
Clans and 1 care not what excii.ies or 
casuistry may be used, I have made a 
promise which I shall be bound by. 
It is bilt(-rly atllictuig to mc' to te.ir 
assunder those lionds which have bound 
me to Clare; but no matter what weie 
the terms under which a jiroiinse was 
made—I reproach nobody—I will keep 
my word, and nothing shall induce mo 
to violate it.”— (Hair/ Jlmi ! 
Farewell Iheii — a long farewell to 
Clave! 

It was, 111 some degree, necessary to 
touch upon these recent events as illus¬ 
trative of the me.ins by which O'Cou- 
iiell seemed lus entry into the House 
of Commons; but what has Ik* done 
there '!' Wot one of the many things he 
promised to en'eel—and yet he has 
done much, tor he has satisfied ail ra- 
tion.d men of his iittcT insignilicancc. 
And really, after healing him seveial 
limes, I dill niaivel lli.it so ])oor a 
creature could have possilily exeicased 
such inlluence as he once did, ovei any 
set of beings wearing the human form, 
and endowed with llie slighiesi particle 
of reason. On all occasicus he dis¬ 
played a narrowness of mtollcet, a 
lack of information, and an insensibi¬ 
lity to all jjroper feeling, wliieli was 
quite astounding; he was an emanci¬ 
pated man — the delegate of liberated 
millions,'but lie addressed the House 
like a craven crouclnng slave, lie 
fell prostrate at tlic feet of those lie 
had, tlirougbout Ins whole life, reviled 
and affected t.« despise. Even “ the 
svvivel-eypi4((*oulbiirii," whom his fust 
glanet* was to have annihilated, tii- 
iimphed over him; and-when Dol4fcy 
told him, as nearly us p-arliarnentary 
discipline would admit, that he was a 
liar and a coward, he only appealed to 
his vow 111 heaven, and declared the 
House had no sympathy with Ireland. 
13ut, as O’Connell has written to the 
popish priests of cveiy pan&h m Ire¬ 
land, stating that Ins seiituueiits have 
been, on some occasions, suppressed, 
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a|ld on others misrepresented; and as 
he has complained in the House of the 
reports of his speeches, and, moreover, 
lately, at a public meeting in Dublin, 
charged the reporters, in the most un¬ 
measured term.s, with having entered 
into a conspiracy against him ; ii may 
be well, for the benefit of the public 
gciieially, and especially of the Irish 
people, to examine this charge—a pro¬ 
ceeding that becomes the more desir¬ 
able, from the cnxiim-.tance of some 
otlier meinhei'. of pailianieut having 
made similar lecl.imationN, which might 
give a colour to the belief that O’Con¬ 
nell’s assertions weie well founded. A 
strange feeling prevails m the Honour¬ 
able House towards those who re]>ort 
Its ])roccediiigs ; it is fear, mingled with 
aveasion and eoiitempf Every geiitlo- 
inaii tliat s])(‘aks wishes u be reported 
at length ; and if he be not so reported, 
he considers himself an injun'd man; 
lie never considers that all which is 
siiokcu by that its-iemhly iii one niglit 
(sitting, as it often did, fiom four in 
the evening to four in the morning), 
could luil ho committed to wutuig by 
twelve men m .i month, or pniiled in 
a week— or inserted m a paper ten 
times the oidinary size—or lead within 
any period of lime vvluoh a person of 
sound 111111(1 eould, by the remotest ])os- 
sihility, be induced to devote to such 
a puipose: neitlier does he bestow a 
single llioiight upon the importance of 
the subject, or upon the degree ofno- 
lelty or value wlncli may belong to his 
own discouise; nor docs he pay the 
sliglilest regard to the intellectual rank, 
or to the jiosilion of the other speakers 
vviio have delivered their opinions 
upon the cpiestioii. He sees that Mr. 
lirongham’s oration stretches over half- 
a-dozcii columns, while lus, which oc¬ 
cupied an eq'''ii tune in delivery, has 
been compressed into half a column, 
and be at once exclaims that this is 
rank partiality; for liis speech was 
more carefully prepared, and far more 
lunimous than that of “ the hungry law¬ 
yer.” But this IS not all; he was followed 
by Henry Coulburn, whose arguments, 
..1 good truth, were not, ])erhaps, more 
cogent, his research more extended, or 
his wit much lighter than lus own, and 
yet he finds that Goulburn has two en¬ 
tire columns given in the first person, 
and converted into excellent English, 
which IS, of course, an act of the most 
flagrant injustice to him, the curtailed 
orator—to lus respectable constituents 
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—to the House of which he has the 
honour to be a member—and to the 
community at large. Softly, though! 
.softly, sir! you forget one of Napo¬ 
leon’s great dicta —“ J^s hommest sont 
comme Us chiffres, ils acquiercnt Unr 
valeiir ile leur position." It may be 
quite true tliat the opinions of Henry 
Goulburn, upon any given subject, 
are as worthless as your own; but 
the declarations of the Right Hon. 
the C-'hancellor of the Exchequer are 
of intlmte luiportaiicc to the empire: 
instead, therefore, of writing suppli¬ 
cating or saucy letters to the editors, 
and uttering complaints which only 
make you ludicrous, become Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer yourself, and, 
I’ll wariaut you, you will not then 
turn up your eyes to tlie reporters’ 
bench in vain. Now Ik'It is a fair and 
biief statement of the ease: O’Connell 
iiow, for the first lime, addressing an 
a.ssembly above the labblo, is found 
to be a mete spouter of cominun- 
places, in bad giainmar and very ques¬ 
tionable Engbsli; In' is coaiso vi’itliout 
vigour, and elaboiate witliout eorreel- 
ness. lie speaks upon eveiy (juestion 
and even petition, and in every sjteech 
he intioducf.s the same topics ; so that, 
were all to Ite jtrinted, they would fill 
a paper, to the exclusion of all other 
matters, and the re|Joiteis iniglit enjoy 
a sinecuie by ordiimg Ins hist oi.ilion 
to be reprinted a dozen tunes. On 
all occasion.s, however, lie had his fair 
share of the debate; and all the ha- 
iiingues of winch he iiad given nolice 
were reported at a leiiglli allogetlicr 
iintneriled by their proper desert,s, 
by Ins weight iii the House, or Ins 
character in tJie country. True, he was 
not allowed to wnle his own speeclies, 
and insert wliat he never had the cou¬ 
rage to s))eak, as he dTl^ for instance, 
in his so-called reply to Doherty, 
winch he published in an Irish paper. 
On this account he declaimed against 
the reiiorters, many of whom are Irish¬ 
men and papists like himselfj and gave 
occasion to a conversation in ‘which 
the Honourable Iloi'-e made iLself 
abundantly ridiculous, and of wlucli 
I subjoin a part, as it will .serve to 
illustrate what I have already said upon 
the subject. 

Mr. S. Rice complained of some 
editorial mistatement respecting him. 

Apropos to tliat, Dan said— 

“ This was only one out of many in¬ 
stances of the awkward and slovenly 


manner in which the proceedings of that 
House were reported; and which ren¬ 
dered it most advisable that there-should 
be persons appointed for that purpose, 
who would be responsible for the proper 
fulfilment of their duty.” 

Mr. K. Davenport, a square-toed old 
gentleman, who is beset with an idea 
of his ow'ii talent and importance, and 
who is I'ldicted to the manufacture of 
vile jests, then rose and made the fol¬ 
lowing rational observation:— 

“ That it would well befft the dignity 
of such a body as that House to have 
Reporters sworn to report fully and 
faithfully whatever occurred. 

“ Sir ]{. Peel. —Sir, I can assure the 
Honourable Jlfi'inher for Shaftesbury, 
that 1 have neither tlie inclination nor 
the power to join in concerting any such 
scheme as that which he lias jmst sup- 
po-icd to he pos.sil)le on the part of his 
Majesty's (iovernment. With respect 
to tlie reports in the newsjiapers of the 
proceedings in this House, 1 must say 
that they appear to me to he given with 
singular correctness and impartiality 
yiiear, hear, hear!\‘, and tliat I very 
much doubt the policy of tlie arrange¬ 
ment proposed by the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber, for giving laitlifiilly every word that 
is uttered here [« laugli]. Upon tlio 
whole, I really do not think that we 
have any riglit to complain of the wise 
and uselul discretion exercised by the 
Parliamentary Reporters in^ lopping off 
the excrescences of some speeches, and 
of putting otiicrs into mucli better lan¬ 
guage tliaii that in wliich they are de¬ 
livered \kear! and a lnuph\. If every 
word that is said in this House were to 
go abroad, 1 do not think that it would 
1)0 either beneficial to the piildic or cre¬ 
ditable to ourselves [/om/ tauyhtcr, and 
cries of hear, hear ! ]. 

“ Mr. Spring like, in allusion to what 
had been said by the Honourable and 
liOariied Blember for Ckfre, fthserved, 
tliat he had not comiilained of tholle- 
ports of his speech on tlie occasion to 
which he had alluded. Tliosc Reports 
were perfectly correct. \Ehat he had 
complained of was the unfounded com¬ 
ment of the Editors of the papers. 

“ Mr. E. Davenjm-t observed, that 
the Wight Honourable JJaroiiet opposite 
might vv'ell he satisfied with the inaimor 
in which the jiroccedings of tliat House 
were reported, because Jiis sjieeches were 
given verbalim; Imt- 

“ I.ord Tfowick spoke to order. They 
were not then discussing Reports, hut 
Stamp Duties. 

“ Mr. E. Davenport said, that the 
Noble Lord who called liim to order 
probably wished that- 
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The Speaker called the Honourable 
Member to ofder. 

“ Mr. E. Davenport disclaimed any 
intention of imputing improper motives 
to the Noble Lord. 

“ Sir Robert Peel, in allusion to what 
had been said by the Honourable Member 
for Shaftesbury, declared that he should 
be sometimes very glad not to have his 
speeches reported verbatim." 

This debate, in my opinion, needs 
no comment. The public, I have no 
doubt, wouM be infinitely amused at 
seeing a speech of old square-toes re¬ 
ported verbatim ; but I much doubt 
if he would be so well satisfied when 
it appeared before liim in its awful 
reality. 

This was O’ConneH’s first attack; 
it was made with more than his ordi¬ 
nary parliamentary boldness, for lin 
knew there was nobody to contradict 
him; his second attack was still more 
valorous, for be was upon Ins own 
dunghill. In an exceedingly charac¬ 
teristic, that IS to say, mendacious 
harangue, delivered on the 13tli to a 
party of his fnends, he is rejiorted 
(most probably by himself) to have 
used the following words: “ If cvei 
one man was right and another wrong, 
I was justified in tlie course T adojitecl 
in that transaction, and Dohcrly was 
in error." (Tliat is to say, I presume, 
he was right m skulking out of Ins 
pledge to dr.ig Doherty to (lie bar of 
the llouse, and Doherty was in error 
when he supposed Dan would have 
had tlio manliness to meet him in a 
place where there was a fai field and 
no favour). He continues—“ Hy the 
by, I should like to know what is 
to become of Doherty tlii.s election’’— 
[c/icm and Inuf'hla^ (Now, pray, 
Dan, was not tlic problem of what was 
to become of yourself rather difticiilt 
of solution ^) “ I hope he will present 
himself in some part of Ireland where 
be will not have a paid pack to cheer 
him on and h.dloo out their shouts 
between every sentence; and where, 
above all things, he will not have a 
base and corrupt pross. like that of 
England, to suppress my sentiments. 
[Hear, fiear/j For niy own part, I 
expected to tiiid, from many of tliat 
press, a sympathy of feeling, as theie 
was a comnuinity of persuasion be¬ 
tween us;—as both had been sub¬ 
jected to the same attacks and had 
undergone similar sufferings, they 
would have given me a portion of 


their patronage. I had not more bitter 
enemies in the world than were to be 
found at that press. [llear!'\ I was 
told that I ought to court them, I 
set them at defiance; and as I never 
submitted to the lions of the forest, 
I will not yield to the rats and mice 
of creation! [JJear.' and cheers.'] 
Never was there such miserable re¬ 
porting. Reporting never was so bad 
as during the present session of parlia¬ 
ment [Hear.']. The London report¬ 
ers arrange it so as tliat one shall re¬ 
port no better than another. They 
iiave established a sort of monojjoly 
amongst them, and the consequence is 
most injurious to tlie public." [ Hear, 
hear!] —Now, to any body who has 
ever been m the gallery of the House 
of Commons, and knows any thing of 
the daily press—the gu-ss, deliberate 
falsehood of this is apparent. As we 
learn, liowever, from a calculation in 
the Slandurd, that a number equal to 
the present male population of Eng¬ 
land and Iieland would not be enabled 
to enter the gallery in less than four 
hundred sessions, and that many of 
our contemporaries mu,st necessarily 
bo umnfonned upon the .sulijcct, it 
may therefore be well to explain, in 
some slight degree, the system upon 
whii'h parliamentary reporting is ear¬ 
ned oil. There arc only three papers 
in London that profess to give a fair 
and full account of tlie debates—the 
Morning Chronicle, the Times, and the 
Morning Herald. There are from ten 
to twelve rejiortcrs engaged by each 
of these papers, at a salary of between 
three and four hundred pounds a-year. 
They take notes mthe gallery for three 
quarters of an hour, and, returning to 
the otfice, tliey spend fouror five hours 
in writing those at large. Between 
the Times !MvI,‘-Thron'icle there is always 
considerable emulation. The editors 
use their best endeavours to secure 
the .services of the best-educated men; 
and it may be well conceived that no 
pains are spared by the reporters to 
make flieir reports as complete as pos¬ 
sible, The ri valry between the papers, 
tl ''rcforc, and the emulation of the re¬ 
porters, must, in itself, be sufficient to 
prevent any unfair conduct; but were 
It possible to suppose that it were not 
so, by what means could you induce 
three dozen men, of different creeds, 
countries, politics, and pursuits, to join 
constantly in wilfully doing wrong to 
any one, two, or three individuals? 
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Why should the Irish papist wish to 
extinguish Mr. O'Connell ? and if he 
does not so desire, he can, if there be 
any thing wortli reporting, compel the 
Eiiglisii Protestant, who sits by his side, 
to give it to the world. The fact is, 
that in the exercise of Ins office a re¬ 
porter can be swayed neither by politics 
nor religion, by favour nor disfavour ; 
and Dan's assertion accordingly is a 
gross and palpable falscliood. It was 
only made to screen his own miseiable 
failure. In the same manner, when 
Mr. Doherty read certain passages 
from a speech reijortod in O’Connell’s 
own paper (the wherein he 

made some most unfounded charges 
against him, Dan rose in his place, 
and unbliishmgly demcil having made 
u.se of such language; he had been in¬ 
correctly repoitcd ! Thus, it will lie 
seen the Agitator p.iy.s im respect to 
country in tlie selection of Ins scajic- 
gonts. lie IS fully ali\e also to the 
convenience of the jiractice. When a 
man rides badly, it is easy for him to 
throw the blame n|)on Ins horse. 

In Ills attack upon the talent of the 
Parliamentary liejiorters, Dan has, in 
like manner, set veracity at defniuce. 
A reporter of the ('liroiiiflc or Tunes 
must be a clever man. To he consi¬ 
dered a good rcjioiter on either of these 
establishments, lie must ho a man jios- 
sessing many natural gifts and e\tra- 
ordinaiy attaiinnenls. To tlie me¬ 
chanical dexterity of the short-hand 
writer he must unite ({uiekncss of car, 
and extensive, if not profound learn¬ 
ing. He must possess dassieal and 
historical information, in tlie widest 
sense of the words ; and he iniisl liave 
at least a general knowledge of all the 
subjects brought under parliamentary 
discussion. He must besides possess 
a sound judgment, ane^fclremc facility 
of composition, to enable bim, on the 
moment, to fill up the Incnine which 
must necessarily exist in the most per¬ 
fect note-hook. JMany of the reporters, 
indeed, do not, of course, possess these 
qualifications No sum of money could 
secure the services of twelve men thus 
accomplished ; and therefore is it that 
tlie debates are necessarily reported 
unequally, and that such variations m 
style and spirit are observable in a 
single speech. Take up the Chronkie, 
and for a column of a speech of 
Brougham’s you are intuitively con¬ 
vinced tliat the very words lie used 


have been set down with scrupblous 
fidelity; read tlie next —you find it 
might have been spoken by any body. 
The dry branches of the tree are there ; 
but the foliage which gave it grace and 
beauty has disappeared. It is obvious, 
therefore, that an orator’s lines may 
not always fall in pleasant places; but 
still he has two chances: if the Chro- 
nicle It porter is incompetent to do 
him ample justice, tlie 3reporter, 
on the contrary, may be excellent, and 
vice versa ; while even at the worst he 
can report His speech himself for the 
evening papers, as is the practice of 
Demosllienes Twiss, and other most 
honourable members. 

f.ot It not be supposed, however, 
from all that I have said, tliat I wish 
inordinately to exalt the craft and 
mystery of reporting. I look upon it 
as answering in all respects but one 
to the desciijition given of alchemy 
by—1 forget whom—“ Hrs est sine 
ai fc, cujus jnincijnum cst nientiri — 
medium, laborarc — finis, mendicnrc." 
l{e|)orting is certainly not sinr nrte; 
but for the rest a young beginner must 
frequently not be scnipnlons as to truth 
—a man who has achieved a reputation 
nui.st l.dioiir to maintain it — and a 
reporter liaving never more than suf¬ 
ficient for Ins conifortahle support, is 
exliemely likely lo go to llic parish 
when age or mfirmity iciidT’rs him un¬ 
serviceable. Tlicrc have been instancLS 
of tins, but they are rare; for fortu¬ 
nately tliere arc but few old rejiorters. 
The occupation i.s for tlie most part 
adopted ineri'ly as a temporary assist¬ 
ance by men engaged in some other 
pursuit, 'file, reporters of the Times 
and Cfirunicle are, with scarcely an 
exception, law-students; and here I 
may take occasion to reuiatk, that no¬ 
thing can be more unjust than Dan’s 
tirade against lliern ]>ersonally. Tliey 
arc gcnlleinen labouring in an lioncst 
calling to support tlicmselvcs; and, in 
most cases, devoting the liours tliey can 
abstract from business to the acqui¬ 
sition of that professional knowledge 
by which they can alone expect to at¬ 
tain eminence or independence. With 
many, the .stiuggle has been successful. 
Campbell, the son-iii-law of the perse¬ 
cuting attorney-general, and a host of 
other eminent lawyers, were formerly 
reporters. As a body, L know no charge 
wliich can be made against them, save 
that they arc so poor as to be compelled 
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to enter an intellectual tread-mill for a 
consideration of tliree hundred pounds 
a-year. 

I have also heard it said, that they 
are addicted to the “ odious and loath¬ 
some sin” of conviviality, as the statute 
of James the First has it; but 1 be¬ 
lieve not more so than the llonourable 
House,»wliose bad hours they are con¬ 
strained to keep. 

The fact is, however, that parlia¬ 
mentary reporters are held in much 
disrepute, from being confounded with 
another class of men — the most de¬ 
graded that walk upon the cinth. £ 
mean the pcnny-a-line ie]iorters, the 
fellows who send the newspapers in a 
bill of a Saturday morning to the fol¬ 
lowing effect: — 



s. 

d. 

Diabolical rape . . . 

2 


Atrocious murder . . 

3 

2 

Sanguinary riot . . . 

4 

U 

Dreadful conflagration . 

4 



Total ... 14 4 

These arc decidedly the lowest fel lows 
breathing: you may talk of butchers. 


[Oct. 

hangmen, night-men,j|psurrection-men, 
and so forth ; but tficy are, one and 
all, gentlemen of nice sensibilities, deli¬ 
cate feelings, and high honour, in com¬ 
parison with these worthies. Some 
glimpses of human feeling occasionally 
break in even upon the bosom of the 
hangman in his hours of retirement 
and repose; but the penny-a-liner, like 
the spirit of evil, is destined to prowl 
perpetually amid scenes of misery and 
crime. The innocent joys, the happy 
passages of mortal existence, have no 
charm for him. 

To the penny-a-liner, as the poet 
says: — 

“A house a-fire is breakfast, and a rape 
Serves iur .i lunclieoii—murder is his 
dinner: 

Welcome to him is crin.c in every shape. 
Woe and misfortune clothe and feed 
the sinner. 

Thieves, scoundrel.^, knaves, find 
morsels for his jaws. 

And as effect fast follows after cause. 

He grows the fine original he draws.’’ 

Nlu CuLi’cri’iiii. 


STANZAS K)R MUSH’. 

O SAW ye my Mary, when, light as a fairy. 

She glides through (he dance, as on gossamer wing 

She seems from earth springing, and yet to earth clinging. 

Like Summer w'len blushing her farewell to Spiing ! 

O saw ye my JMaiy. ae brisk and sae any, 

She’.s winsome, she’s blythe, and she’s fair as she’s free; 

And while she is roaming frae sunrise till gloaming. 

Her heart bounds with liglitnes.s, her eye beams with glee f 

O saw ye niy Mary, &c. 

VVoiilu you picture our meeting, our mutual fondjj,.eeting. 

When wt whisper our vow.s ’neath the moon'.-, silver beam ? 

The world’s lichest treasure compared to such pleasure 
Is but an illusion, a phantom, a gleam I 

Her fair form caressing, her balmy lips pressing, 

I yield me a captive in Love’s silken chain; 

I’ve a kind Heaven o’er me, and rapture before me. 

For Mary has promised that she'll be my am ! 

O saw ye ray Mary, Ikc. 


J.O. C. 
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THK WHEEL OVERBOARD. 

A iillU'CASTLE STORY; FOHNDEl) ON 1A( TS. 
BV Till, man-of-war’s 


’Tis always the way on’t; one scarce finds a hrotlier 
Tliat’s kind, honest-lu Tied, and true to tlie core, 

But by battle, or by storm, or some d—d thing' or other, 
He’s popped off the hooks, and wo ne’er see liiin more. 


'rm; twinkling stars ofii clear bine s,ky 
liad not entirely reocdoil from view, m 
a keen frosty nionimg of the month of 
November Ifllt, bIicii the hooker to 
winch I then belonged. Ins MajesU’s 
sloop of vsar, the sancy llo.nmg liuekic, 
let go her anchor and fnilod sails m 
the roadstead of Leith. ^Ve had 'leen 
enaetnig the troublesome jiaiT of one 
of the body-guard to repeated fleel.s of 
onr heavy-laden meiehaiitmen, whnli, 
in that very bustling and eventful year, 
crowded up the (IriMt and Little Hells 
on their way to the Baltic, and who 
oontrned to drive a very brisk and 
lucrative (ontniental trade, in sjule of 
the tlnindeiuig decrees of the “ grand, 
cleiare, leetle mdividdle” who in those 
days was endeavouring to lulo tin; roast 
of Kuropetin aflairs; and of course we 
had come in lor our full share of that 
paltiy, nocturnal drubbing and nn- 
Oeasing fatigue, which we fninly bi‘- 
lieve pioved ns sorry a speculation to 
the enemy in the end as it was haias.s- 
ing and leasing to us. Theie is not <i 
doubt, that couhl we have reahsi'd that 
most essential of all ]neliinniaries, 
which indeed is ever^>opermost in the 
noisy vituperations ofliie merest iiior- 
•selsofour metiopobtan fancy—a clear 
ring and no Ilmclung — like them we 
could have cheerfully d—d all favours, 
and made the busine.ss brief and sim¬ 
ple enough ; nnfoitiinately, however, 
the case was the very leveise. Theie 
was such a thing, gentle reader, and 
of pretty freiiuent occurrence too, as 
(lead calms, when all the winds of heaven 
seemed to have put on their night-caps 
and turned in, or el.se to have fairly 
shut up shop and gone a-boating, or a- 
quadrilling, or a-bathing to some of 
the more distant watering places; — 
and there was also such a thing as a 
very regular-going dense evening fog, 


which, mounting guard at .sunset, con¬ 
tinued stiffly on duly until midnight, 
with a s.ible sforiincss which literally 
lendered night itself invisible. The 
moment that either of these foul fiends 
was in full possession of cither the 
water or the air, that instant was seized 
by the wiitcliful Danskes to commence 
the cruel work of spoliation and murder 
on the ])er.sons of our heedless and often 
niievpi'cting mcreliantmen; and (hen, 
guided only by the ear-stumnng shouts 
01 adrightencd shiieks of stubborn op- 
jiosition or frantic dcspan, would our 
liaidy bands of oce.in warriors swee]) 
their Hying eulteis into the centre of 
the olistmate inihr, when the justol, 
the cullas^, and the short pnd nnirdei- 
oiis double-edged Danish knife wen' 
directly in full oniploymenl Jii triiili, 
a passage uj) or down either Hell at 
that time was literally luniiirig a gaunt¬ 
let of the most ajipalling description; 
where, despite the most sleejilcss vigil¬ 
ance and precaution, you had every 
thing to (Ire, 111 ; and ns in the vvhole 
coin so of our practice we nevi'r had 
the French effrontery to think ourselves 
invincible, the teai and fVcat'of human 
life, as well as of every other (foek- 
yard material, rather exceeded even the 
u.sual mfcctioiis fever-par of the peace¬ 
able iiow-a-days shore-going bills of 
mortality. Accoidingly, after coming 
to an anchor in \\'ingo Sound, when 
wo had lei.sme to count .skulls, and 
overhaul hitherto unliceded damages, 
we not only found ourselves fewer in 
inimber, but had several cripples on 
board, both Jacks and gentlemen; — 
our veiy commander himself, brave 
fellow! having most miraculously es¬ 
caped losing his number, by receiving 
a very severe contusion on the side of 
his head, the natural consequence of 
the uncouitly salutations, cn passurif, 
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of a wandering horde of cowardly splin* 
ters. All these matters having been 
duly reported to the cominandcr-in- 
chief, Sir James Saumare/, whose flag 
fluttered at the mast-head of the f.ir- 
famed Victory, he promptly ordered 
another sloop of war to supply our 
place, and gave us happy fellows the 
welcome word of “ /he Kvgland, ho!” 
—a word which had so much of music 
or magic in* it, as instantly to adoin 
every weather-lx'aten visage on board 
—even the most whinslone—with a 
genuinely good-huniouied hcait-win- 
ning smile ; and one which was so 
cheerfully and instantaneously obeyed, 
that the Admiral himself must needs 
have been greatly editied to see hii 
commands put into esecution with such 
inconceivable alacrity. Agreeably to 
our most anxious wishes, the wind 
continued both steady and favourable; 
so that we made a fine undisturbed run 
of it to the I'hvth of I’ortli, and let go 
our anchor, as we have already ob¬ 
served, at a lery e.nly hour, in a fine, 
clear, frosty morning. 

After bieakfast, whilst sitting .soci¬ 
ably chatting with my messmates,wild, 
like my'clf, were patiently awaiting 
the boatswain’s call, or, to speak more 
naiitically, to see whether it was to be 
eggs or )oihig ones, [ wa.s not a little 
surprised at receiving an order from 
the Captain’s servant to follow him to 
tlio cabin immediately. 1 instantly 
obeyed, not, 1 confess, w'it' out feeling 
sonic small perturbation arise wuthin 
me, s nco I had ever remarked that 
these cabin interviews were only an¬ 
other name for receiving the “ bastinado 
with the tongue,” a potion very unpa¬ 
latable both Jo the mental and cor¬ 
poreal organs; and in this I was the 
more confirmed by beholding, as soon 
as the door was thrown open, the un¬ 
usual sight o'” the first lieutenant al¬ 
ready seated and awaiting me. “ Oho,” 
ejaculated my worthy self, “ what the 
deuce is amiss now ' ” but, conscious 
of nothing with which I could charge 
my memory that was amiss, 1 stalked 
boldly into the cabin, leather hat in 
hand, determined to meet the expected 
fire with at least a bold exterior. 
Pshaw ! all this was mere uncalled-for 
braggadocia; and no more required, 
on the present occasion, than a fifth 
wheel is to the Islington omnibus. 
Judge, gentle reader, how the heart 
swelled in my bosom—how my grati¬ 
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fied ears drank in the silvery sounds 
— wlien my gallant ('aptaii^ Manly, 
who had hitherto been busy closing a 
letter, turned round to me, and tlius 
began: — 

“ That I can do as I’m now doing, 
Truck, I ccrlainly am bound to thank 
you; for, under Almighty God, you 
unquestionably were the means of 
saving iny life, at the hazard of your 
own, by the gallant use you made of 
your pistols and cutlass on that day 
1 so fiir forgot my duty as to try my 
prowes.s in boating. I have ever since 
lieen determined to do something hand¬ 
some for yu i, but my continued indi.s- 
position has hillicfo rendered me unfit 
for the task. I am d. ‘"riiimed, how¬ 
ever, to dally no longer on a subject 
so favourable to your best mteresN ; 
and having coiisnlted with your w'arm 
friend hen*, l.ieutciiant Tcasiim, we 
have agreed in ojmiion, that yon sh.all, 
from this day heiiceforlb, consider 
your-elf as iiiy coxswain. You will 
see, by the ship’s books there, that T 
have lated you as such with my own 
hand, (’ome, come, I want none of 
your speeches; so patiently hear me 
out, I command you; for, now that 
you are jironioted, I mean to put you 
on imincdialo duty. 1 have suflered 
too iiiuch myself, Heaven knows, fioin 
this unfortunate hisid of niiiie, not to 
have a warm sympathy for the brave 
fellows oil board, who, in.my of them, 
are l.ibouiing under afflictions doubly 
severe. 1 would wish them much, 
therefore, to be conducted to the Koyal 
Infirmary of Edinburgh, as carefully 
and speedily as possible; and as, in 
my present plight, I can neither spare 
Mr.Teasura, nor,any of the other gen¬ 
tlemen on boata, I should like you to 
accompany the doctor, to aid him in 
seeing them proyierly escorted, and as 
comfortably berthed as circuiiistances 
will admit. I am as certain you will 
execute tins melancholy duty from 
principle, as 1 am certain it will afford 
die highest gratification to the poor 
fellows themselves; and it .shall not be 
my fault, if, short as the time is, you 
do not go in a shape every way be¬ 
coming the confidential coxswain of 
Ralph Manly. Go, therefore, and rig 
yourself without delay in your best 
blues—that is the most becoming co¬ 
lour for your present duty; my servant 
will go with you, to whom you will 
give your Jacket — as I wish to ex- 
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amine it. Come, Truck, come!— 
what does the fellow stare at? Hea¬ 
vens ! consider your poor suffering 
shipmates, and obey me instantly, 1 
command you I ” 

But, no! there I stood, like another 
booby, as if rooted to the deck, with 
my eyes fixed in iny head, and my 
heart swelled in my bosom almost to 
suffocation, unable to utter a single 
syllable; and certes, I swear, that if 
ever mortal was in danger of breaking 
his Maker’s command by falling down 
and worshipping a fellow-ereatiirc, that 
danger was mine on that hapjiy d.iy. 
Both the gentlemen kindly commise¬ 
rated my unhappy situation, and giving 
.lerry a .significant hint, he took me 
by the shoulders, and, iK'llnng loath, 
forc'ihly ejected me from then pre¬ 
sence. 

As soon as [ got on deck the charm 
was immediately dissolved; and, 
though somewhat abashed at my clown¬ 
ish behaviour, ( yet set about obeying 
my orders with sucli alaeiity, that 1 
had been some tune wailing in readi¬ 
ness before the Captain’s servant, deny, 
again ajipearcd to command iny at¬ 
tendance. 

“The doftor has been with me, 
Truck,’’ the kind gcnllemaii began; 
“ and has told me that Ik' has got all 
ready, botli alongside and on shore. 
You may, therefou', proceed to work 
as soon as you like; hut, as yon love 
me, my bravo lad, oh, he kiinl and at¬ 
tentive to yonr brave shipmates; see 
that you take all their bags and gear 
carefully along with you, and see lliem 
slowed away under some per- 
•irge. Tell them, if you think 
it will serve any good purpose, that I 
shall visit tluan sooiT^ very soon, I 
hope. But hark’ye, .lerry, the jacket, 
child. Is tliat rascally fellow not done 
yet?” 

“ I dare say it will be ready now, 
sir,” said the obsequious lackey; “ shall 
I fetch it?” 

“ Undoubtedly,” cried the Captain, 
“ for I wish to send him off directly. 
I have just ordered the marine tailor 
to sew a small piece of distinctive 
ornament on the collar of your jacket, 
noway intruding on the establi.shed 
rules of the service, but sufficient, to 
mark you out as my coxswain. Here, 
Jerry, let me examine it. Ah, clumsy 
enough; but it will do for the present. 
Come, on with it, Truck, and let me 



see how you look the coxswain. Ton 
my honour, pretty fair!—I don’t doubt 
but I’ll have some credit in you yet; 
take these letters to the post-office in 
Edinburgh — you pass it as you go to 
the liosjiital. You will also take young 
Banetickle with you, by no raysans as 
an officf i, hut merely for a sliore walk, 
and to see the town. His father is a 
very dear fiicnd of mine, and he is in¬ 
trusted to my care. It will do the boy 
good; for it is a long tune now since 
he has been ashore. If there arc any 
letters for me, bring them on board 
with you.” 

Afier having vainly attempted to 
string logotlicr a few most abominable 
senteiici'S by way of expressing my 
gratitude — an attempt which, how¬ 
ever, I had the mortification to behold, 
merely excited m him a good-natured 
smile—I pocketed my letters, made 
my very best toiigc, and retired in 
search of my youthful companion. 
Master Ikuietickle, who, m a fme new 
suit and liandsoine jewelled dirk, look¬ 
ed a gem worili the honour to have 
the keeping of. On reaching the deck, 
we found the doctor had already got 
all his sick and their luggage into the 
boats; so that having nothing more to 
do than walk over the side, we shoved 
oil’, and reached Leith liarbeur in safety. 
The boats’ crews now tiatrsferred their 
living, and, in many insUmces, muti¬ 
lated cargoes, into covered sprmg-w'ag 
goijs, which the care of the doctor had 
previously })iovi(led ; and thus vve all 
leached the Royal Hospital at an early 
hour of tlie day. 

Having seen all my shipmates into 
snug quarleis and good ('areful keep¬ 
ing, and bundled my letters into the 
post-office, I now took young BjUic- 
tickle by the hand and ’squired him to 
several gentlemen’s abodes, to whom 
the Captain had given him the means 
of introduction. Here the young gen¬ 
tleman was receiv'cd with such a cor¬ 
dial warmth, both by seniors and 
juniors of these fine families, as en¬ 
tirely to forgot he was only a visitor. 
The happy hours flew raj idly away 
on “ angel wings; ” and it was not 
until I was adinomshed by the deep- 
toned sound of the hour—three o’clock, 
as It reverberated from the imperial- 
crowned spire of St. Giles’s cathedral, 
that I succeeded in absolutely tearing 
him away from the fascinating circle 
by which he was surrounded, poor, 
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dear little fellow! he wiis yet youn(f in 
the school of sorrow, and wept bit¬ 
terly—all the yoiin" ehtCy aided hy 
their compassionate mammas, pleading 
strongly with me to leave him for one 
short little night. Tint I knew my 
Orders belter, and the officer I had to 
deal with; .so, hiindling my youthful 
officer into a sorry vehicle called a 
Leith .stage, we set off, after he had 
made repeated piomiscs of seeing all 
his young new friends on the following 
day, when there should hi' no Ti tick to 
baulk his inclmai ous — having, poor, 
little, .simple soul! nol the sh.idow of 
a doubt about hiin, Iml that he .should 
be allowed a few day.s’liheity amongst 
his young friends, merely foi the trou¬ 
ble of asking. 

In forming this notion—tliough ('gre- 
gioiisly wiong—tlii' youthful officer 
was by no means singular, .since the 
expectation of our having a tolerably 
long spell ill haibour at this time was 
the firm belief of the whole ship’s com¬ 
pany—being not only founded on our 
Captain’s illness and oiii being defi¬ 
cient in hands, but on the more weighty 
fact, that th(' vessel herself reipiired 
manyre])aiis,hei riggmgand sails being 
actually unseaworlhy. lint, howeier 
satisfactory and conclusive these lea- 
sons apjiean'd to us, they wme “trifles 
light as air” m the eyes of the Ad¬ 
miral; who, in fact, as it afterwards 
turned out, bad that very da\ been ]ier- 
sonally on board the l{o,',mg Buckie 
■—bad had au inleiview with the C’.iji- 
tain,whom he informed of his having 
the same morning receivid no less than 
two offieial notices: fust, th.al a large 
armed Danish bug, called the J.alland, 
had most iipacconiitably eluded oiir 
cruisers, and escaped to sea; and, se¬ 
condly, that a huge strange sail, sup¬ 
posed to be her, b.el been rejieatedly 
seen hoverm.' about to the noilhward 
of the f'enthiiid I’lrth and the Orkneys 
—on both of which account.s he had 
come to the dcteimiuation of sending 
out the Koariiig Buckic, with all the 
despatch in Ins power, and under a 
nominal command, if Captain JManly 
felt himself unable to go with her, in 
order that .she nught afford every neces¬ 
sary protection to the Northern trade— 
then hourly expected. He concluded 
by as.suring the Captain, that he should 
be victuallcil as fast as the boats could 
pull from the shove, and his comple¬ 
ment of hands made complete by a 
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chosen draft of picked men from his 
own guard-ship. 

It is hardly necessary to state, that 
Captain Manly’s nice sense of honour 
would not allow him to listen to the 
Admiral’s considerate proposal to send 
out the vessel in the meantime under a 
nominal command during his indis¬ 
position. He spurned at the idea; 
and vowed, that were he doubly worse 
than what he really was, he should 
not for one moment he restrained from 
doing the best .seiviee he could m the 
defence ofliis king and countiy, whose 
eoininission he bore; a declaration 
vvhicli so ^ 'mpletely cajitivated the old 
Admiral, that !'■ jiledged liis honour 
that the. lloaiing Bm' U! should not be 
k(‘pt cne monient longei out than the 
arnv.'d of tlie first ve.ssel of her weight 
and size should enable him to re¬ 
lieve her; and thus ended the„inter- 
view. 

Now, although m our case this was 
what any one nught have c.illed seva're 
duty, It was not one whit more than 
the siern relentlessness uf the times 
reqnned. The tunes, in fhcl, were 
too iin[oi'tant, and fiir “ too big with 
tbe fate of Borne,” ui allow of the 
smallest relaxation m tbe utmost ex¬ 
ertion of the Brilish licet, beyond lliat 
unavoidable pause vvbie'i the leieivuig 
of supplies and rejiaivi rendeied abso¬ 
lutely iH'cessaiy. Tlie restless ambi¬ 
tion of Bona]).iite, tbougb siicec.ssful 
111 goigiiig ll^elf oil tbe blood of whole 
geueiatJon,s, bad, iievertlieles.s, been 
pretty seveiely nobbed in tbe eonle.st; 
and now that ho wa.s beginning to be 
sus])cclcd of .slievving some .slight in- 
dieatioiis of weakness, it was a long 
pull, a strong pull, and a pull alto¬ 
gether, with 'll! army and navy, to 
come gaily up to the seralcli, and pre¬ 
vent linn, if possible, from recovering 
lies wind. He bad long promised 
to crush tins “ tougli little island ” 
into worse than insignificance, by an- 
nibilatnig her at llml time almost 
iDiivci'sa/ ciimmcrci’. [Think of that, 
ye Liberals!] And it is but justice 
to the memory of tins indefatigable 
man to confe.s,s, that nothing could 
exceed the magnitude or desperation 
of his exertions, at this eventful pe¬ 
riod, to forward this his ftivouritc pro¬ 
ject. I’artly by <lmt of force or flat¬ 
tery, he had added stale to state, and 
kingdom to kingdom, until the united 
powers of the coiitiiient of Europe, 
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with a miserably meaffie exception, 
assumed the novel appearance of 
bempf arrayed ni imposing and lios- 
tile phalanx ai-ound poor devoted 
Britain, for the sworn and avowed 
])urposc of eflectin.; Iier utter ruin. 
I’atul experience, however, soon con¬ 
vinced him tliat he liad to deal with 
tile most daiino- .md aiiipliibious of 
all tfdd A'miglily’s cieatures — with 
beinf>s who weie as Icnihle on die 
water as lliey were uneonquerahle on 
tlie land; and tiie consecpient result 
t>f all tins was, lli.it no sooner was 
the heioic Nelson and his gallant 
coiiipeci's let loose upon Inm, than 
they swept the sees of Ins eoinhiiied 
navies; and, in an inoahul.ihlc slioit 
.s])ace of tinu*, what l>y the mn.t in¬ 
glorious blockades, and tlie teasintr 
and haras me ol' him .it pleasure 
tliiou'^luiut the wliole of lus neaily 
iinmeagur.ible belea-pieied coast, they 
alike convinced him and tlie assc'c- 
hlcd poweis of I'airope, dial the wide 
w.ikrs ut the immense ocean vveic 
liicir own, ami that thro !;li them, 
and tlicm only, were lus ill-as.simihi- 
ted Mil))ecfS and .illies to he siqiphed 
With all or any ol' the Inxinies .md 
elegancies of life. In the couisc of 
this well-coutcslcd strife, the iiuniei- 
oii.s sca-poits of the Ihiltic, as so 
many ch.iunels llirouch which our 
commeice flowed fiecly over all J'hi- 
lope, early alliacted his iiotne; and 
to bariic.ide the I a lls .u’,aiust om 
far-f.imed wooden walls, he diretlcd 
the, whole force ol lus powcifiil mind. 
Sweden still consnlled hei own safely, 
and declined Ins prolleied h.md ; 
llussia, niidei the sw.iy of a noixx/i/, 
gave her icluelaiil consent ; and the 
iinfoi'luiiate Dane wa^ eompelled to 
join m Ins nnlioly eau\e. The des- 
lieiatc assaults of 1801 and 1807, 
however, had sliorn the D.mc alike 
of lalons and teeth, and rediued lus 
utmost efforts for .imioying our trade 
to die level of the midiii<>lit felon, 
who, shniinii'g the light of day, is 
compelled hy his cneumstaiices to 
steal forth to the cowardly lahonr of 
pillage and iiuirder wiiile dukiiess 
covers the earth. Tlie Danish gal¬ 
leys and row-boats were, no doubt, 
in sucli ciieunistanees, a species of 
force hy no means to he sneezed at; 
and, in fact, under some paitieularly 
unfavourable circiunst.mces, tlu'ie were 
instances where lliey even went the 
length of taking the coneeit out of 
vor. ti. NO, IX. 


some of our smaller craft. The.se 
inst.inces were, however, so very rare, 
and the ciieunistanees under winch 
they were placetl .so veiv peculiar, 
that they can hardly, m justice, be 
fairly quoted. In d.iy-light, even 
under the disadv.intages of fog anti 
calm, our smallest ve.ssels never sur¬ 
rendered ’inlil farther opjiositioii \va.s 
unavailing; and, when jilaced under 
no such dis.idvantages, these same 
vessels were moie tli.m malih for 
as large a iiuiiiher of these boats as 
earned imiie liian doulih' their weiglit 
of metal, and sometimes qu.idrupled 
then imiuhei of h.iiiiK, It vv,is, pos¬ 
sibly, to .siqiply this delieieney a.s 
far as lie was able, and to aveit the 
tliieati'iiecl dmple.isiiri' of lionapaite, 
that iiidneed tlie D.mish Crown I’lmee 
.It leii‘.;lh to exeit himself. Collecimg 
die uleiimiigs of what our hiave fel¬ 
lows h.id taielessly llnovvn aside, he, 
with imiih ado, miislered the inateiial.s 
wlmh cciiistrueteil one sixlj-fonr-gun 
ship, .md a large .iriiied brig of twenty 
guns; and tlie^e were no sooeer fi¬ 
nished th.in they witc sent ailrifl, to 
do dieir ntmo.st in the )noinised de- 
slrneimn of om he.ivy-l.ideii and in- 
mimer.ihh' meich.intineii. I really 
e.miiot e.dl to iiii'inoiy the name of 
the sixlv-lour, 1101 IS it necessary, 
sime she vv.is short-hvedf and, long 
hel'ore this ])i'riod, destioyed; hut the 
name of the hrig we h.ive alre.idy 
nolieeil, and, having done si', we will 
elieeilnlly bid .idiiii to polities, in 
wliicli we leel oiiiscives almost as 
eoiidoit.ihly <il home .is I’lofessor 
M'Cnlloeh, 111 his meompreheiisible 
Ah,scnteeiMn, or Mr. Heines in his 
lurid aceoiml of the Caimes of the In- 
ere.ise ol Crime, and gl.^lly return to 
the even eurient of oiir soher-paeed 
story. 

On leaMiur oiir ‘yfn^r, then, and 
reaching the laudnig-\)l.iee at the pier, 
a sigdit was at once inesented to our 
eye.s, lor vvhieli 1 belicwe neither of us 
was prepared. There, after foremg 
our way tlirongh a crowd of idle anil 
enrious speclatoi.s, we found the whole 
of onr ho.its assembled, aecoinpanicd 
hy the admiral’s large yawl and larger 
hunicli, the eiews of all of which, 
under tlie immediate superintendeneo 
of om purser, his stewaid, and the 
warrant oll.cers, were toiling, with 
no small noise, in loading their re¬ 
spective ei.il’t, and a lighter, With 
divers and simdiy naval stores, pto- 
v 
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visions, water, coal, and a long el cetera 
of otlier noot'ssanes, wlncli lay in care¬ 
less yirofnsion along the pier, under 
the charge of sentries. 

“ Ay, my young gentleman,” ex¬ 
claimed 1 to my youlld'ul comp.mion, 
“ so vve are to be off fur sea again ! 
Ilow do you think you’ll be .il>le to 
keep tlie appoint ments yon liave made 
for to-moirow, now, think yon 

Instead of answering me, the Ingh- 
spinted, fini' little fellow, bni^t out 
into a tiood of ungovernable te.irs; 
and nothing ii'iiiained to me but to 
liuriy him oil to the nortliem extre¬ 
mity of the ]ner, to be out of the vul¬ 
gar gaze. He wept bitleily and sore, 
nor could all my eheeiing have the 
.smallest edeet for a gieat length of 
time, when he sunk into a soil of 
species of what miglit he tcTincd a 
hiown study — soliloquising away to 
liiiiiself like a new and modern edi¬ 
tion of lla/lilt, m one ut his han- 
spun unme.mmg rhajisodies. In this 
way he went on. Heaven knows liow 
long! for 1 allowed him to t.iko his 
own way, until the noise of the well- 
timed oars of a man-of-wai’s hoal 
seemed at once to aronsc him from 
his revelle. He tinned vomid, ami 
the sight of our vetei.ni ho.itswam, 
standing m the stem of the heavv, 
coal-laden,‘ poiideimis, guard-sliip's 
laimeh, tiller in hand, .dteinately 
coaxing nnd swearing at his bulky, 
stiong-aimccl rowcis, in notes of no 
trifling imfiatienee, to give hm mow 
way, recidlcd at once the smile to his 
tcar-hedewed (•oiintLnance. 

“(live way, give vv.iy, niy lads!” 
was the old fellow’s nneeasing song, 
or rather growl. “ Hiiiuih for on 
board, t\iere.^ in the liovvs 1 Zounds! 
floiw’t yon liear old LfiscijU-diist mixing 
the grog '” 

“ Soul of me!” was 'he immediate 
response ; “ he’ll he .after requiring 
Mother Macgrali’.> ladle then, with 
whieh they .say. Master OHicer of 
mine, she used to whiik round the 
potheen m the devii’.s pimeh-bowl, 
county Kerry, for tlie use of the fairies 
at Hallowmas, fbog, honey; och, 
and you may say it, sure and sure ! 
The never a drop ot ihe blessed jewel 
does Daiby Kelly cxpiit — no, not for 
hours and hours to come vet.” 

At this nnsqneaniish remark, the 
nigged face of the veteran euidled it¬ 
self up into something lietvverii a smile 
and a gun. llis only answer, how¬ 


ever, was given in the old words— 
“ Give way, men ! give way !” 

This, however, as well from the 
heavy and unwieldy form of the 
laimeh, as fiorn the force of the full 
tide running into the harbour, was 
for some minutes a matter of serious 
coiifbct. He bad just succeeded m 
clearing tlie pier’s head, and was get¬ 
ting fast into smooth water, when the 
largest cutter, under the ch.irge of the 
guiiiK'i, came spanking up m his rear ; 
and whilst licr ciew were hurling m 
their oais, and hoisting their f.mey 
svvallovv-vvmged sails to the vvjiul, the 
follow mg brief colloquy cn.siied be¬ 
tween them : 

“ My eye, Ifivvler!” cried the gun¬ 
ner gaily ; “ hast not t,ui (puts on the 
harbour yet, m.ale ' It docs.i’t get cm 
smaller m tliat tlieie old (jiiabty tub 
ofyuur’n, I’m d—d but to my think¬ 
ing vve needn’t e\]iect yon on. board 
to-mglit, at any rate. Hast ne’er 
a sink nor a sad on board, my old 
pel) r 

“ No, no, Sam,” growled back the 
testy old boalsvv.iin, “ we'ie loo much 
ol (|ii,i|ily fur the likes of them tliere 
eoinmoii alliiiis, and loves to move 
ipiite la/y and genti’el, like our own 
stem flag m a calm. Sails, did you 
s.iy, .Saniinv ' vvhv, blow me, lad ! but 
tliat would be quite as vulg.ir as pui- 
sei’s slo|is, or jiease soil]). Give way, 
my lads ! give way ! I lurrali!” 

‘‘ U hy', male, I ically do tlimk as 
how you are giving way smartly,’’ 
cried the jocular gunner; “ for sum- 
mat Ol other about you must he 
stianded, most ceitamly. Seiiously, 
IJawlcr, when dost expect to get on 
ho.ird 

“ Dash my^ buttons, Sam, if I 
knovv.s,” answ/Tcd the boatswain, pee- 
V isbly ; “ for d’ye see, mate, we’re not 
only jiacked to the gunnel with New¬ 
castle diamonds, like any other lousy 
bum-boat, but vve gets on besides a.s 
wisely anil slow as any dock-yard 
(ommi.ssiorier ! D—n your pie-bald 
eyes, you Muggiius! wliat art tittering 
and sniggering at there ? Canst keep 
stroke, you lubber! and jaill like a 
sensible man ? Give way, men I give 
way!” 

“ 'rhat’.s your tune of day on’t, my 
old boy!—go it, Neddy!” returned the 
laughing giiimor. “ Well, my dear fel¬ 
low, all 1 can do for yon is to tell tlieni 
yon arc under vveich, aiul that you 
expect they will keep all the idlers 
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with one eye open lo assist you in 
clearinj? lier. Bill, liilloali, my oKl 
ship!” continued he, m a lauj’liiiii' 
bawlin" tone, as the cutler, feeling 
her canvass, sprung sviiflly away — 
“ when shall 1 .s.iy they may e\pec t 
you, as all depends upon that there, 
you know?” 

“ Oh, to the devil with your xtii/s, 
you wicked wag,’’ cried the liliiH' old 
fellow, laughing good-humouredly 
aloud ; “ shiver my old slicks if I 
doesn’t think that there mad sea up 
of a fellow, now he’s got snngly 
seated in a smart tiving hoarder, takes 
us for a parcel of la/y old (ireenwicli 
men, my lads. But neier mmd Ins 
wipes, my licailies; we all kinnv that 
theip aie woisc ehaj's lo he found 
in this here world than ineiiy .S.mi 
(fiapnell. lint come, my lads, stick 
to her, and give wav! Hurrah loi 
the wjiMthei-side of the iMartello tower 
yoiidei ! As soon ’s we gets iliere. 
I’ll hea\e-to directly, and spine the 
mam-lu.iee Hurrah! l’\e got some 
clack stuff 111 the locker lieie loi you. 
t.'ome, give it month lustily — Imriali! 
and gnc Ht’av. ’ 

Well knew llic wily \eteian when 
and how' lo sound a welcome note. 
’J he piomise was no sooner hearil 
than a hearty hiiriah hurst I'roin the 
thioats of his toiling roweis, who, 
sweating and straining eveiv nene 
as lliey actually wcie, seemed now 
to redouhle then iwiilions in accele¬ 
rating the taidv motions of the heavy- 
I.iden, miwieldly lamieli. 'I'In.s spiril- 
slirniig scene seemed lo ha\e a ma¬ 
gical effeel m dispelling the soirows 
of my youthful coinp.imoii: his had 
humours seemed long ago lo have 
taken to flight; and now, only auvions 
to get on hoard to hei.' the news, we 
hurried hack to the landing-])lace. 

Here we found Ned Diddle, the 
purser’s steward, who, having at 
length surmounted the grievous duty 
of getting all Ins eatables and ilrmk- 
ables on hoard the lighter, and dis¬ 
missed Ins noisy assistants in their 
boats to the ship, was now, whilst 
the lighter’s people were preparing 
to get under w'cigh, indulging him¬ 
self m a gossip with a sipiat, stout- 
bodied man, who wore all the usual 
indications about him so com.noii to 
be met with under tlie iinport.mt 
epithet of general Mctuallcr. Both 
parlies wore iii higli glee when we 
joiiu’d them ; and Nhid Iinving intro- 
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diiced ns to the merry rc.stauratcur as 
Ins iniicli-e.steemod .shipmates — for 
which e.\eellently honied phiaso we 
were both, no doubt, not a little m- 
debted to our well-plumed evtcnors — 
we w( re graciously i.'emveil; and after 
a little farther badinage, and the giving 
the lighterman a hinl not to be in too 
great a hurry, wo were aetnally all on 
tlie ni.:>e to a neiglibouiing grog-sho]), 
to enjoy i parting lieal at the \ielnal- 
ler’s \ohinlary e\[iins(> when who 
should suddenly pounce <lown upon 
us lint the tall, gaunt, fiow'iiing li;nre 
of (iregoiy (ileil, I'Nip, purser of his 
m.ijesly’s sloop of war flu* Roaring 
I’liiekie. His imevpeeted .iripe.iraiiee 
llirew' till ahaek m. an instant; and 
never shall f foigel lin- nuliil, nior- 
tilii'd gloom poor Deldie’s meriy 
phi/ nisl.nillv as,limed, oi the hi'si- 
talmg hum-haw mg awkwMldne^^ of 
the huh; pot-hi'llied vendor of eood 
thing'", as he for a few moments 
silently surveyed the whole of us, 
ineiitally calenlaling, ilouhtless, how 
he should escape this tlneateiieil doii- 
hl(' pull on tlic precious eontenls of 
Ills dearly beloved jmr'.i'. His lesolvo 
was speedily m.ivle, liowover; for, 
with all the usual cool hi'aniig of ti 
trader In a better customer, he in- 
slanlly wheeled .ivv.iy from the de- 
jiiily lo the principal, h.idf; the former 
giav'ely good niglil, .ind, taking the 
latter eoidiallv' nndci the arm, m.irelied 
olf with Imn in triiim|)!i—lliougli not 
hefoie the purser liad oideled, ill no 
homed phrase, the mest-fallen and 
di.sa|i]iomii d Diddle to co on board 
msttni/i r. 

All tins np|ieaied so hidirionsly 
ridiculous 111 my eves, ih.il 1 would 
gladly have iinlulgod my"(‘lf.ni a jolly 
goovl laugh, had 1 not set ii pi.* iily 
that the licart of poor Diddle was 
jnobed to the very core: rcstriuiimg 
my unseasonable inirtli, tlierelorc, as 
well as I w.is able, I hegnn, in a 
g.ay tone, to exhort my severely di'.ip- 
pointcd shipm.ite to pocket the affront 
and obey orders f|uietly. Hut, no! 
my exlioitalioii was iinlieeded. 'J'lu; 
vaeity of jioor Didillc’s heart — of 
whicii he had no small share--seemed 
actually to have been cloven asnnder. 
Heedless of my raillery, there he stood, 
hilmg Ins thumh-nad, his eye, stea¬ 
dily lixed on the retiring pair until 
they weie lost in the crowd of hns- 
llmg pede'lrians who huriied along 
the iiairovv pavement; when, suddenly 
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dasliing his fine, new, fancy beaver 
on tlie filthy causeway, he at leiej^lh 
burst out with a long-drawn g.isping 
“Ay, man!'’ winch was lepeaieti 
soveial tirnt's, like io in.iny lij-ilenc 
sobs, n'hen, giadiially lecovenng Ins 
wind, he continued — 

“ So, not conlenl with ^kinnning 
the eie.nn off a poi/r fellow’s milk, it 
is, e,o on brianl insiantn, is it* Ijy 
tlie holy host, 1 have seen the day, 
, and inaylia])«in.iy see it again sooner 
than you imagiiii', when you dnist 
not have gneo such an iin|)eitineiit 
ordei to niotliei\ son of nnne, von 
liiitigiy-looking ho])-|)ok' as yon au-. 
You a gentleman ! a leo) for all such, 
say I (s/myz/m/i.' In', linin', most /u ro- 
Miilli/ in the Oil), and may llu; devil 
Hy ,iway with the whole lantein-jaw’ed 
eeiiciation of you ! ’’ 

“ l*shav\, Ned'" ciied I, “you 
aie talking exceedingly foo!i>h now. 
Don’t you obsi.ni; the teiy people 
staving at \ou as they pass ( oinc 
along, mate, let 's on board the 
lighter.” 

“ J.et Ibcin stare, and be d — d 1” 
cued the nutated Diddle, ihiowing 
himself into a spouting position: — 
“ they 11 ncithei see a miseiable skiii- 
(lint of a seaie-ciow', like some jico- 
plc, nor yet a ]n” in a g.ite, but as 
tight a littit' fellow of Ins inches as 
ever dieiv on trouseis, or swaing m a 
liannnock. 13—n me if I e.ne a single 
straw who knows it, Truck Ian I'll 
,say It .again and again, tha' he’s a 
iiieai), low, snivelling sv\ab, tins pic- 
cioiis INJistcr-.” 

“ Iliish, Ned, tor lleavs'ii’s sake, 
if not for youi own!”cnod 1, niter- 
riipling him by cla])])ing my band on 
bis mouth. v“You aic little await', 
niats', who may bo bearing you 
bawling in that niarncr in a pub¬ 
lic street. 13o you know that you 
lire talking doviinght mutiny just 

'j »1 ” 

now ' 

“ Pshaw ! to the bottom of the Red 
Sea with your cursed law. Hill,” re¬ 
turned the enraged DiddiC, m a some- 
wind more subdued tone, bowevei, 
being evidently startled at the word 
miitinij. “ I knows very well that 
all tins here paltry afl’air will .ijipcar 
no more than a incie jest to the likes 
on you who have been a pleasuring 
on shore all day; but it amt so to :i 
poor fellow like me, who have been 
kiioeking about fiom one hard work 
to aiioilier tins whole Idesscd day, for 
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all the world just like another pilan- 
lation-niggcr, witliout so much as a 
moment’s time to take a comfortable 
morsel of vittcls; and then, just be- 
llniik thee. Rill, how confoundedly 
kiiaiish it was, just when all the 
Imiry was over, and vv(“ were ,dl going 
to lie as happy and merry as birds m 
May, for Ibis same long-spun luingiy 
li.bliertocome jiop upon us so suddenly'’, 
and so sly and euimmgly withal, and 
snail’ll, .IS 1 may sav, the \ery mor¬ 
sel out of our moiitlis. Oli, it was 
mean to a degree you eaii’t lliiiik I 
Don't you go to be thinking, Rill, 
tlial I value tlie old fellow’s treat a 
single stiaw No, no, bf'lieve me, 
ni.ite, when J tell yon I value it not 
(he eiaekiiig of a mould biscuit; for, 
thank dod, J have plenty cf the best 
both to cat and drink. It is the 
eoiisunicd meanness of the fellow tliat 
\e\es, anil maddens, and fiirly jmts 
my pipe out; for lie’s e\ei the same, 
and has done me in ibis beie s.uni' 
mean, lousy m.iimer times out of 
imtnhei. Ry (lie rioss of St. (leorgc, 
be apparently ni.ikes it a reunlai rule 
to stand by and t.ike all the skmks 
to himself! Rut avast a bit, in.ile; 
for if J liaie not my leieiige on bun, 
III some shape oi oilier, there is no 
sn.ikes m Virgmi.i.” 

“ Oil, tlie never afear, Ned," cried 
I, at tlie same time pushing him 
low.irds the lighter, “ but yon can 
lake Inm o\er tlie lefi wlienever it 

likes you ; so come .dong, my lad 
of wax. Well, ski|)[)ei,” eoiilmued 
I, seeing the master of the lighter 
.ipproaelimg ns, “what ’s tJic news, 
my old male’” 

“ Ub, naelbmg unco particular,” 
an.sweicd the old mail, scratching 

his bald foiebtsid, “ bnina only that 
I’m come to tell JMaister Daidle, 

llieie, that we’re ,r' leady for easting 
art. Will w'c be gaun, think ye, 

Maisler D..idly? — tlie tide’s prime 
the MOW.” 

“ 3 es, yes, skipper,” returned I, 
ar wering for linn — “ we ’ll shove 
of] dueetly. But heie, my hardy 
old Trojan, take hold of this fel¬ 
low’s larboard arm, and let us lug 
him on board by the mast; — he 
seein.s to have lost his reckoning com¬ 
pletely.” 

“ Aha, Billy, ye ken little about 
Maisler—J,ord’s sake, dinna let him 
coup the creels, I beseech ye. There 
nae—canny, neighbour, canny wi’ 
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him—now it’s a’ clear road and we’ll 
get on fine. Korgie me, the creature 
has filled itscll us fou’s a piper in nae 
time—thoiigli it’s a bit lively yatteiing 
body whan it’s .sober. Tins will be a’ 
Maistcr I’angniykite’'. doings nae, T.-'C 
warrant.” 

“ Master who, mate ?” 

Tiil’.s, man, yon fat-iibbed, swear¬ 
ing creatine, that’s been banning and 
fiyting on ii.s this hail afteinoon, like 
anitlicr kail-wifo — him as set all'with 
the lang-leggcd ])ur.s6>r, man. Od, i.e 
might hao gane aw a without making 
Maister Uaidly .sae flm ” 

“ He IS not drunk, iny^ good old 
soul, any iiioie than J am,” returned 

I, still bijiidling the Milky, unwilling 
fliddle along with me ; “ he’.s only 
bothered with the millegrec- and 
nnlluifnims ; for the piiiser, d’ye sei‘, 
lias ailVonted hmi, and so he’s lost his 
reckoning, a.s l’\e lohl jou. Come, 
lay hold of Ins 1,aboard leg; d—n me, 
we’ll liaio linii on boaul direetlj, will 
lie or mil be.” 

“ llaith, Hilly, if lie’s no fou, lie’s 
dovilisli like it, that’s a’,” eiied the 
old man, as we hoisted the e.irrass 
of the inanimate Diddle o’ei the side 
rad of the lighter. “ Now, hoolie, 

J. ul, hoolie—we’ll lay him .dang this 
side-fuini a’ his length, and I’ll cover 
linn wi’ my pee-jackel, and lie’ll 
sleep it out aibliiis befoie we re.ieh 
your veshel. 'riiert" nae, 'od ve’ll 
lie as Sling there, Maislm- D.inlle, 
as lliongh ye were in Abiah.ini’s 
bosom.” 

“ Is that fellow. Diddle, leally 
tipsy, 'rrnek iiski d my young com- 
jiaiiion, very seiioiisly. 

“ (Jh, no, far from it, young gentle- 
inaii,” returned J, “ he’s been, or, at 
lea.st, has lii..nelf atlioiiled, 

and that is the leason of the whole 
story.” 

“ Atfronted !” cried the astonislii'd 
youth; “what foi the few sliai[) words 
that Air. Cilecl spoki* to liini ^ 'Pon 
my honour, Tiuek, I think AJaster 
Diddle nnist have a very superior 
notion of liimself, mdecd ” 

“ Ala) bap be has, young gentle¬ 
man,” cried 1, “ and yet [ can’l say 
lie IS altogether singular either. 1 
cannot forget how T .saw' a young 
gentleman behave liinisclf on the [uer 
hours gone.” 

“ Ah, now you’re cruel, Truck ; but 
I am done,” returiieJ the ingenuous 


youth, Ins face all in a glow, as 
he walked forward to the lighter's 
bows. 

The .skipjicr of the lighter now 
sung out to another veteran who 
stood arms a-kimlio on the pier, 
“Hoy their, Watty — let go that 
warp Ifae the po.st helinit ye, like a 
honnv man!” His rer|ncsl was im- 
inediaieiv coniptied with, and the old 
boat, iio'v .it full liberty, directly 
took stall' in hand, and made her 
way out of the liarbour towaids the 
loadsfeail with a celerity vvlncli excited 
Illy ad mil alien. 

“A ilevilisli good boat tins of 
youis, skipper,” said J, add^■e'■^ul^■ 
ihe viiddy-eliei ked, hliitl' old fellow, 
who Mood alooaside of me, tiller m 
h.nid. 

“ I'h! she’s no amis,> — no amiss nl 
a’, neighbom,” leplied he; “though, 
like inysi'll, she’s lalhei getimg .mid 
and ge)/eud a wee now-a-days, and 
wailiiae be the waur o’ a loiieli o’ 
the car|)(‘tiler, could a body alford it; 
blit losh, man, Imies are sae tielit the 
now, SIC a thi"’s no to be tliodil 
on. So, ye sec, wi' just aye keep 
cloiting on, her and me, doing onr 
besi, tlu'ie’s n.ie doubt, to keep the 
b.iiics green .is lang as we c.m. 
Tiolh, if she just h.nids on as vveel 
as she does the now, poor qneyiie, 
I’se ne’er eoniplam, foi she’ll last a’ 
my time, and altei that they may 
niak whistles ami fiiewood o’ hei 
<01 .liiglif I caie, though, neel I wol, 
I’ll no deny but what I’m fond, fund, 
o’ my am auld bomiy AI.illv, lor the 
sake o’ her that In .s i.iuhl in the 
dust.” 

“ ^'oiir wife, 1 presume —ay —Hut 
have you no sons that ^'oidjl lake ihe 
coimnaml ol youi bonny Alally when 
you knock oil ?” 

“ Sous!’’ re.sponded the veteian, 
empliatieally, with a heavy -sigh, 

“ trolh, l.ui, 1 had as fine a (iimily 
o’ stout, hard) call.inls, yiiice in -a 
(lav, as ever luii .ihoul the (iiveij 
Tiee o’ Lcilh ; Imt just as wo were 
eommg to .something o’ strength and 
use, the wai brak in .im.ing ns, and 
spoiled and sealteied us a’. Wliar 
we are a’ now, the Lord abtine only 
knows — lieie, there, and every where, 

1 fancy—some living and some dead.” 

“ Ay, mate! ” said I, foi 1 felt my¬ 
self beginning to take an niteiesl in 
tile ohl man’s story, “ that is latlie: 
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unfortunate. Pray, liow many sons 
were of them V’ 

“ [ndeetl, there were haill four o’ 
them, my man,” replied the old man 
gravely; “and, my ccrty, that was 
lliree owre niony to gang the gate 
they a' did. I5ut, ye sei*, they were 
a’ like inysell, unco fond o’ the 
water, and wad gang to the sea, 
though, waes me! lillle they’ve made 
o’t. 'J’here is still ihiee o’ them on 
board o’ men o’ war, like your«iell; 
"^that IS, if they’re to the fore ; for the 
ne’er a scrape o’ a jien hae J got frae 
ony o’ them now (his laiig, lang, and 
mony a day.” 

“ Vour otlier son is dead, then, I 
suppose?” 

“ lih ay, man,” sighed the veteran, 
wiping Ins moistening eyes. “ Poor 
Charley! lie was iny second anldest 
— as wild a eareles'i, light-hearted, 
merry cliield as ever ye clapt een 
on. lie cared lillle lor me, for 1 
was seldom at hame; but, losh, man, 
he was despeiate fond o’ his mother, 
mid the auld wife ^s as daft about 
Inin. if her lad<^, Cliailey, was 
light, every thing was right—ye 
never saw the like o’ the tua, they 
had sic a trocking wi’ ither. There 
wad lie be fetching her liame tea, 
and honey, and sdk napkins, and 
boimy wallios frae the llaltic; and 
her driving aw a at the slocking 
wires, and boring the aiild een out 
o’ hei head, daikeiing, and sewing, 
and patching, and mending, '-> hae a’ 
thing comlinuble and read} tor iier 
am eallani C'harle). God help me! 
wlian 1 mind Imw angry I used to 
be at her for her uncommon fondness 
to that ae bairn, little did 1 then 
think hovy sh/nt was to be its coii- 
tinnance. Poor Chailey vvas killed 
at Copeiiliagen, and weel may I say 
my poor wife never go* tlie better 
otit.” 

“ Tlicii 1 supiioic she also is-.” 

“ \'os, jes! ye're iiclit, ye’re ridit!” 
exclaimed the old man in a hurried, 
fiiidtering voice. “ My poor, kind- 
hearted Mary had ne’er anithcr day 
to do weel after we got the dreadfu’ 
tidings. She dwined awa and dvvined 
awa, month after month, and day after 
day, and, waes me ! lies caulcl, cauld 
enough now in tlie auld kirkyard of 
North Leith, yonder.” 

“ I am truly sorry for it, my 
honcsi friend, for your sake. You 
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will, no doubt, feel yourself very 
lonely now-a-davs at your own fire¬ 
side !” 

“ IJh, bless ye, ne’er a bit, man !” 
replied the stunly veteran, with a 
melancholy cheerfulness painted on 
Ins weather-beaten countenance, that 
would have put the ern|)ty tirades of 
most of our inoilern would-be philo¬ 
sophers to the blush—“ the never a 
bit. She’s ta’eii awa frae me, it is 
tiiie, hut it canna he lang befoie I 
lollovv her; and wlicther on water or 
him], (Jod’s will he done, say 1; for it 
wad ill heeomc; .i cieatnre to dictate 
to its great and Almighty Creator. 
Llesides, if yf kont a’, my bonny man 
—or had ye come ‘hrougli what I’ve 
come througli, ye’d o'ally wonder 
how weel the back is .lye made 
for the burden, and how couthily and 
patiently a submission to the will of 
God, and time tliegithcr, make us bear 
wi’ an auld, inveterate, and, maybe, 
an incnrahle sair.” 

“ Tine, my gooil fiieiid, it is really 
vvontlerfiii. It is likely, then, you 
will 'till occupy your old house.’’ 

“ 'J'lieie’s no a doubt o’ that,” 
replied the old nun, cheering up 
ins melaneholy connteiianee, “ for the 
hon.se IS my am, and has been m the 
family smee the first twa stancs o’t 
met thogither. Uh, lad, ay, I still 
live in my am auld house; and my 
dochter, young Mary, is my house- 
keejier, and keeps a’ thing in’t, and 
mysoll too, nneo snod, and clean, and 
wise like; but slie taks (hat o’ her 
mother, who was really a clever, 
managing woman ; so ye sec 1 hae 
nac sae inuekle to mane for after a’s 
done and said.” 

“ Ah well, that is comfortable, my 
good old ship,’*'' retuined I, still bent 
on cheering up tlie fine old lioy; 
“ and gives me infinite satisfaction to 
lieai you tell it. Ay, .so you’ve got 
a young Mary at home, have you ? 
lly tlie hookey, mate, the first time 
I’m on shore again, I must board you 
to ’’itroduce me to your old house at 
the Green Tree, and your young Mary 
into the bargain.” 

“ Aha, lad, I'm wae for ye now, 
to see ye sae very far left,” replied 
the veteran, resuming once more his 
usual cheerfiil manner. “ Young Mary, 
my bonny lad, I’m unco glad to tell 
ye, is aff my hands mair than sax 
mouths ago. Y'c maun neither girn 
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nor greet wlian ye hear that she 
has been a’ that time a carpenter’s 
wife—an excellent, douce, sober lad, 
and a Very auld neighbour’s son of 
mine. But, Lord’s sake, ue’re cer¬ 
tainly either donnered or demented, 
standing clishmaclavering this way, 
like a couple o’ howdies at a bap¬ 
tism, whan we ought to be minding 
what we’re about. Come liore, man ; 
isnac that black-sided, lang, skranky 
thing, tliat’s lying ju«t fonieiit the 
Admiral, your veshel ' Ay—just so 
nae—that will do, thank ye. 1 say, 
Dunky, gie that jib-shcct o’ yonis a 
hearty nig this way, man. I)e\il 
speed me, but it’s Hifl'-fkitii'iiiig and 
Heeing awa there as tliougli ye liad 
belayed it with neither linger', nor 
thumb.s. That will do nae, Dunky, 
niy man — belay that, hia, na—no 
yet — (Jude forgie us ! the dour, eon- 
ti'amaeioiis* deevd’s niagiiig and lug¬ 
ging awa at that poor auld tov^ as 
though it was made to last for ever 
—D’ye hear wliat I’m saying till ye, 
Dunky—belay, belay, man, for the 
love o’ die ladle, the thing ye’re 
fondest o’ handling. Steady, my 
bonny Alally! ye’ie gaun through it 
liiicly! We’ll be alaiigside o’ ye in 
a crack.” 

Accordingly, in a few minnte.s 
longer the ligliler was run alongside 
and lashed to the Jioarnig Iluckie; 
and, while the boatswain’s male 
shrilly piped, All liiiiidi, tiriir li^/i/tr, 
hoij! ' 1 ieajied on boaid, tbllov\ed by 
young Baneiiekle, and made the best 
of my way to the »)uaitei-deek, 
where, not tinding the cajiiaiii, I 
deseeiided, and, after <leli\eiing liini 
iny rcjiort, papers, and letters, 1 re¬ 
quested to know whether I wa.s any 
farther needed. 

“ No, Truck, not at piescnt,” replied 
the gentleman, mildly; “ lint don’t 
strip of!’ your finery, lor 1 may require 
yon yet to go on shore. If 1 do, 
J’ll .send Jerry for yon.” 

“ Very well, sir,” said I, and 
made my escape to my mess, into 
which I vaidtcd with the agility and 
joy of a fellow once more rid alike 
of foim and responsibility. After 
partaking of a hearty refreshment, 
and wlnling aw.ay the lime in a very 
agreeable manner with an aftenooti s 
siesta, my messmates began to as¬ 
semble, when tlie paltry piece of sil¬ 
ver cord with winch it had pleased 
the Captain to ornament the outer 


edge of the collar of my j.acket, 
became at once the subject of exa¬ 
mination and ciiticism. Much wit 
w.as expended to little purpose, ami 
not a small portion of ill-nature; but 
both were levelled at a fellow whose 
mind and feelings bad long been 
proof against their a.ssaults, and who, 
a« long as they kept hands oif, was 
as can k.IS of their applause as lie 
was nidiff.'.eul to their censure. As 
I was naturally of a gr.ive disposi¬ 
tion, loo, 1 had still another advantage 
— the rattles at r.iillciy grew tired 
of rattling-, and the ill-iialiired, and 
en\Kills, and passionate, sunk before 
in\ silenee, for w.iiil of something to 
feed on. Notwillisiaiiding all tins, 
how'cioi, I Haiti i(d nil sell ever on 
enjoying the esteem and good-will 
of the best men in the sliij); and I 
received the eompliments ol not a few', 
on my new rating, witli infinite [Hide 
and satisfaction, because' 1 lielicved 
tliein sineeie. 

AVhilsI tlnrs seated in iny berth, 
tlie .silent laigmid'ur every merry 
kntive to aim his^Bet at, I was sud¬ 
denly relie\c(l from my disagrecahle 
situation by the ;ip|)caraiiee of Jerry, 
the Cajitaiii’s ser\.iiit, who silently 
bcekoning me, I gladly arose and 
followed linn into his cabin, wliicli 
also ansvveri'd till the jnft'iiose.s of a 
depot for his master’s jilate and culi- 
riaty utensils. 

“ Vtm’ve brought ns most unha|)])y 
news to-d.iy with jou. Truck,” he 
began. “ My jxjur niasli’i bits lo.st 
bis Jaily, and is now well iiigli to 
going (listiaeted. J have been obliged 
to call 111 the doctoi and Lieutenant 
Teasiim to assist me, I were so afeard 
as he might do som<i ny.schief to 
limi.self; and now they aie both in 
the cabin with him, no doubt doing 
tlieir best to comforl and con.sole him. 
I’m sure, J trust in Cod they will 
succeed ; lor the Cajilairi, though ap- 
pareiilly a <]uiet, well-spoken gentle¬ 
man, has sliong passions, which makes 
it rather dangerous to cro.ss his path 
when he is m tliise hair-braincd ranli- 
poles — and that 1 can say from actual 
o\|)eiienee.” 

“ Jndei'd, mate, 1 am sorry to hear 
that my eoxswainship sliouki have had 
such an unforlunale commencement,” 
returned J, “ although you must be 
aware it might tiave fallen into your 
hands as well as mine. How long has 
he been married !’’ 
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** Oh, bless tlite! hardly a year 
yet/’ continued Jerry. “ I‘oor gentle¬ 
man I I’m really sorry for him, after 
all; for many, many a long year did he 
run after her, and much did he suffer, 
both" from his own friends and hers, 
on that account. It was a runaway 
business at last. I myself was a wit¬ 
ness to the marriage, anti certainly 
thought, that if ever there was to be 
hapjnness in this here world, it would 
have been then's ; for they were a 
fond, fond couple, and never happier 
than when in each other’s company. 
But you see it is all in iny eye al¬ 
ready, and done with.” 

“ All well, mate,” said I, “the like 
on these things will liapjien, ilo as you 
will; lie’s a hajipy Allow v\]io can 
lake thi'in coolly.” 

“ I am glad to hear you talk .so, 
Bill,” lesuiued the cautious .lervy; 
“ for much I doubt me it will rerpuie 
all your philosophy to coneeiil your 
disu])))Ointmeiil, wlieri I tell you c|iii- 
etly as a fiierid, that I liave eveiy 
reason to think yantrating and your 
dignity is alre.id 3 ^JPan end. When 
I left the t.ibiii now, the genllemen 
were strongly persuading the capUiiii 
to accept of the udiiiirars oHer, and 
go .'Lshoie sick for tins crm.se, wlieii 
he could gel every thing gone about 
according to his own wishes.” 

“ Well, my good fellow, be it .so,” 
cried I; “ anil I liojie ho will em¬ 
brace the offci while he lias it, were 
it no moie tlian to eouiiice ceitaiii 
shipmates of mine, lliat I ;u above 
the likes of these paltiy little eoiisi- 
derations. (lod love- thee, inaU.'! 1 
never attachcsl, for a single nionienl, 
tile last impovtanee to iny new rating 
that some have done for iiiC'— no, 
never for a'""moment. Tins ]>.iltiy 
morsel ofgblteimg coid niy knife c.in 
rid me of m a sec one] ; and then 
Bill Truck IS no v\orse than ho was. 
Thank (md! J both know and can 
do my duty.’’ 

“ Ts'ay, Bill, I wouldn’t be altoge¬ 
ther so rasli, either,” le urned .lorry ; 
“ It will be fill 111 good time when you 
liear of it fiom Ins own month. I 
merely meant to jiut you on your 
guard, in ca.se of the woist.” 

“ And you ha\c my thanks for yonr 
intentions, my good fi'llow,” cried 
I. “ ftleantinie, as I suppo.se there 
will be no moic for me to do tins 
night, [ tiiink I .shall go Uiin in. What 
say you 
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“ Oh, I think there will be little 
danger in your doing so, though, 
Heaven knows, the never an eye do I 
expect to close. The Captain is no 
great sleeper at any time; but,Lord ! 
Lord! when any thing vexes him, he’s 
as restless, and fidgety, and peevish 
as the very devil. Well, good night, 
Truck; if any thing occurs as to what 
I’ve been saying, I will tell you in 
the morning.” Wc shook hands and 
parted. 

The next morning, at a very early 
hour, Jerry gently roused me, and 
whi.sjicnng me to re.id a note which 
he put into my liand, irainediately 
ret lied. Cuiious to see what we were 
to he .after, 1 .-bpijed on my tron.sers^ 
and crawling up to one of the seii- 
tiies’ hniterns, soon kv.'ut tiiat the 
captain was delorminrd to stick to 
his post, at 'dll hazards, and that we 
were to sail that very inoimng. On 
reading this little morsel of iiitelli- 
genre, “ All, W'ell,” quoth 1, solilo- 
()uisiiig to myself, “ a most sturdy 
detennmatioii, mo.^t iiolile Captain — 
hut so would not I. 1 lowi'ver, it is 
an old saying and a good one, a wil¬ 
ful man will have his way—them 
that ni.uin to Vt indsor, will to Wind- 
soi;” and saying .so, 1 shrugged up 
my shoulders and leUirncd to my 
hammock. 

By till' earliest dawn, every ear 
w'as astounded by the boatswain’s 
male’s pipe, and his thiindetmg flown 
tlie liateliway, tliioiigh tlie lungs of 
an o\, “ At! hand'i iiiiwour ship, huif !" 
a command which, m a (rice, eon- 
verted a scene of the most Ir.uiiiuil 
silence into a litlle Babel of coniii- 
sion. With inconcen able alaeritv, 
howeicr, tlie hammocks were lashed 
uj) and stowed, the messenger passed 
round, and the capslan-bars sliqijicfl. 
“ L'nhitt the cable—look out forward, 
there!—go round!’ was the next 
Older given by I.ieutenant Toasum ; 
and away trod the well-crowded cap¬ 
stan, to tlie popular nautical ditty 
of iSViei'i her o/ff amidst a confusion 
Oi eiK'S of “ Heave loimd, iny lads! 
heave and .away! I’ay down the 
cable—hurrah in the tier, there! 
Look out forward, there!” &c. &.c. 
Both anchors were at last run up, 
and immediately seemed; and her 
s.uls being thrown loose, and point¬ 
ed to the wind, away she went, 
before a fine, fresh, south-wester, 
driving through it down the cajiacious 
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Forth, at the stylish rate of nearly 
twelve knots an hour. 

At this rate a very few hours sent 
the Adihinil’s line-of-battle guard-ship 
beneath the horizon, when wo imme¬ 
diately doused our royal yards and 
flying gear — as, however iiTi|)osingly 
tliey may swagger in h.iiliour, they are 
of little serv ice .at sea We then eon- 
tunied our run hefoie a freshening 
breeze during all that nigiil and the 
following d.ay, without a single occur¬ 
rence rvortliy of notice. On the thiH! 
day we doubled Dnncaifls Hay Head, 
and ran tiirougli tlie boiling unruly 
rentlcUid J'lith amidst very titfnl and 
sijually weatiier; in short, by tlie tune 
v.i; made tlie ocean again, to the noith- 
ward (it the Orhiu'vs matters, gene¬ 
rally s])eakmg, beg.m to assume more 
and inoie ofa sulky apj/earance, and 
b( tiayed eveiy iiulieatinn ofvvh.it sea¬ 
men eall an approiulung gale of wind. 
All tins, however, seemed to ni,d,e 
little im|iressj(in on the Captain, who 
th.it dav, lor the liist time, ,i|i|ieared 
. on deck, pah' as death, .nid clad m 
all the moninful nndorm ol the gr.ive. 
He still I'onlmncd ins luii with the 
sanu; energy with winch he liad left 
tlu; Foilh. 

A ery diften'iit, however, were the 
notions of the best and oldest seamen 
on hoaid; tiny anliei]iaied the ap- 
proaehiiig evil, and wished iniii'h to 
m.ike all snug before it eaine on lliem. 
The Captain’s eoiidnel of coin se was, 
in the jiieseiil ron|imi line, to them a 
mysteiy. and the sables he wore a dread 
.uid a teiror. 

Sluvx-r my limbers!’’ cried old 
.lack Snniikms, the <|nart('r-gnnnei, 

“ hut I’vf' se'en tlic day wlien I wished 
to he under none other’s coininaiid 
but lioiiest Italpli Manly's — he was 
then the boy as stood the sailm’s 
friend. Tkit now ’tis anotlier guess- 
story soemmgly; and ’tw'oiild almost 
make a fellow swear, lliat because we 
.are careless of ourselves, we don’t 
give a straw for a single soul on 
board, whether they live or die. All 
this IS not fair, and should be seen 
to; and if so be as iiow the gemman’s 
head-puce is mt'ier aback, vvliy they 
should lay him up in dock, ami not 
allow him to be knocking about in 
them there d—d dismal gewgaws, 
which mind one of nothing but ?.!other 
Carey’.s cliickens, and J)avy Jones’s 
locker, and are enough to make a poor 
fellow dive headlong into the doc¬ 


tor’s list, even at the expense of his 
grog.” 

“ Why, as to the matter of all that 
'ere, Simpkins,” went on .another, “ I 
wouldn’t value it a rush ; for though, 
d’ye see, I aint altogether fond of the 
sight of them there churchyard signals 
at sea, and dvm’t hold ’em to bo the 
greatest good luck to a cruise, yet 
thcie’s .uie thing that I dare not and 
c,iunot ovdionk, because I do says as 
how It C.U1 ne\ er promise [po<k, but the 
very rcveise.” 

“ Ay, mate; and what may that 
lavvyerrlike wonl reverit' mean'^” cried 
sevei.il together. 

“ Wliy, hills, It means,” rejilied this 
hnaiy oiaele, “ had weather, gales of 
wiiul, hauNhiji, and death! 

“ And why shmild all this be 

“ Recaiise we sailed on a I'luhii/, 
to be sine. Didst ever bear s.iy of any 
biek coming over a booker .is sailed 
on a biiilav m the life ' — Never, lads 
never. 'I'he skippei’.s got h/s portion 
alieady m the loss of his fmev girl—■ 
it remains to he^lil what this heie 
gale th.it's prepar* will bung to the 
lots on iis all-- who is to lo>e Ins num¬ 
ber eompleti ly, and who is to he per¬ 
mitted to return I'or my ]):iit, it is 
an opinion of mine, males, that we 
shoiihl make the best of evil we can, 
and .it least lejnesent to the lirst lifle-- 
iiaiit, In .1 loimd-rohin, that the hooker 
slioiild luimedialely he imele snug. I 
.see, by tlie very foiin of the clouds, 
that It will blow like tlie devil iii.iveiy 
little time.” 

Snell a romid-robm, however, was 
eiilii'ely unneee-'saiy ; the dreaded 
progiioslii's of a u.ile h.id not eseajied 
the vdilani ohseivation of laeiilenant 
Ti'asnm, anil his liist orjir [n take in 
lo])-gall.m1 sills .nid send down.the 
yards, .speedily allayi'd the fears of 
those whose siijitixtilioiis minds had 
been roused to terror by tlie eireiim- 
slanie of llien liapi>emng to sail on a 
Friday. N'v’lulst ibe ilie.ided mglit, 
therefore, rajiidiy ailvaneed, and the 
wind eontimu.'il to increase iti violence, 
every inecaiition was t.iken winch the 
ingemuly of an able oflicer, well ae- 
qnaintetl with the litliil rialiire of those 
inclement seas, could jjossihly suggest. 
The top-gallant masts and flying jib- 
boom, along with the s|)rits;ul-yari], 
were sent on deck ; the top-sails were 
close-ieefed, and auletl with jirevcritcr- 
bnices and sluets; and the fore-and- 
aft mainsail, the courses, atiil the jib, 
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were furled for good; a try-sail was 
theri bent on, and a main stay-sail was 
tockled, along with a storm-jib ; — and 
tliese being set, and tlie lioats and guns 
doubly secuied, all luiuds now awaiteil 
in silence the approach of the tlircat- 
enedgale,somewhat satisfied Ihateiery 
precautionary mean liad been taken. 

Still, however, tlie denunciation of 
sailing on a Triday hung uiion the 
minds of many; and thus prepared to 
oxiiccf .soine.piclern.itural interference, 
it was veiy easy for tliem to constnie 
tlie most common phenomena of na¬ 
ture into wlialeier terrific form ac¬ 
corded most willi llieir diseased ima¬ 
ginations. A.s it Iiap])ened, tliercfore, 
tlie night did come on drear and dark, 
the wind suddenly lulled into a rip- 
[ihng light hree/e, f.untand fitful, sink¬ 
ing often into a comjdete calm;—so 
that the better half of the first watch 
had ample time to sit and admire the 
aurora borealis, or north lights, as they 
tlashcd and sw'uiig backwards and for¬ 
wards up the sides of the norllieru 
hori/on, like so nuuy tremendously 
luminous sea-snake* or like a dist.mt 
city in a blai'e, who.se spires, and pa¬ 
laces, and towers, were sinking into 
irremediable rum under tlie liigh 
.streaming flames of a light grey liie. 
\\'hen the middle watch wais turned 
up, the siremnets, as they are ])()|)iil,iily 
called, weie rapidly making then exit 
— to gi\e way to the enfranre of the 
moon on (he eastern hoiiyon, when; 
.she was to be seen striiggi ag through 
clouds of tile jettest black, until, get¬ 
ting t'lilnely free, np she ascended a 
c^ear daik blue .skj', studded vvitb m- 
iiunierablc stars, diflusing light, and 
bopi', and cheerfulness on all but the 
old and yetfitan seamen, whom expe¬ 
rience bad lauglit that all these appear¬ 
ances wore only the pn ludes to what 
they so fearfully antu ipated. Having 
attained her utmost altitude, where she 
sw'ain in ethereal glory, she became 
gradually surrounded by a zone of flie 
most beautiful coloins fancy ever ima¬ 
gined. In truth, It was a eireular rain¬ 
bow; so vivid to the eye, that it seon 
attracted the attention of the whole 
watch, whose eyes, whether they were 
silting ew standing, were all bent Jixedly 
on her in silent admirntion. 

“ Ay, ay, goody moon,” growled 
out ail old ci-devant fIrecnlrind wli.ale- 
lislier, “ glitter away there, and hood¬ 
wink lliose, you jade, as doesn't know 
you—you’ll find no flats here. By 
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the mass, Parkinson, but she strongly 
puts me in mind of that flashy, high¬ 
flying fireship you got grappled with 
the last time we were at Point, Ports¬ 
mouth. Doesn’t recollect’—No, in 
faith, I should think not—the story is 
rather too humiliating ; seeing she not 
only fleeced you of every cross in po.s- 
session, but got you heartily mauled, 
and into disgr.ice and trouble besides. 
Ha, lia, Iia ! that was all Jack got, poor 
luckless soul, for his admiration of the 
beautiful.” 

“ Come, come, mate, belay if you 
please,’’leturned Jack Parkinson, “that 
yarn befits not the present occasion.” 

“ Pair fi>’ ye, Johnny Parkinson,” 
Cl icil honest S<iiidy t'amcron, “ for that 
wise-like observe. 1' wad be telling 
some folks’ peace of mind, and he nvair 
like the years that’s flown owre their 
heads, w’ere they to eheiisli thoughts 
o’aiulher descnjilion than the filth o’ 
J’ortsmoiith Point. Wha can look at 
that lieauliful orb, for instance, blazing 
awa there in a’ the gems imagination 
can tlmik o’, without figuring to your¬ 
self ye se e the-” 

“ l’amoiis,lngh-flying,daslmigNancy 
D.iwson, of the Point, Portsmouth,” 
intoinijiled the sluidy (Jreenlandman. 
“ I’m rpiite aware, males, that, speak¬ 
ing honestly, comparisons are odious; 
and jet, hy llie mass, m many things 
sister Nan and the moon there will stand 
a comparison. They are holli lovely 
when tliey’re full rigged in then ehurcli- 
goers, as we’ll su|)])ose them at the 
present; Imt allow them to douse their 
gewgaws and flying gear, and tip 
tlieni the plush of your grog—(I’m 
not assured whether that hussy, the 
moon, flunks or not) — and then, my 
boys, stand by for squalls and broken 
heads! 1 have no gift for preaching, 
like that canny Scotchman there—hut 
what of that, mates ] seeing, in my eye, 

I should think is worthy of believing— 
and, as I observe she lias begun to 
hike out her pins alieady, if you do 
not find her in an hour another sister 
Nan at a not, never believe old Dick 
itlather more.” So saying, the old 
man,planting his arms a-kimbo, walked 
slowly away. 

It was curiou-s to observe the va¬ 
rious effects this badinage had on 
those who listened to it; for while it 
insjnrod some with mirth, it seemed 
to strike others with liorror. How¬ 
ever, the gorgeous moon was still the 
object of universal admiration as well 
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as observation; and it was soon ac¬ 
tually to be seen tliat her late plo- 
nous circle was fading rapidly aMay. 
The northern hori/on was black as 
I'.rcbus; and all around to the east¬ 
ward were iidues of daik and louring 
cloiuls, winch evidently appeared to 
be advancing upw.irds. By and by, 
the wind began to blow moie steady 
— the bcanliful moon, now divested 
of all her late gauds, became more 
and more obscured, the stars ilisH])- 
peaied, and small sjiecks of black 
cloud were seen breaking .away from 
the north-west, and gradually becom¬ 
ing larger and larger, like the liglit 
tioops preceding an army advancing 
to battle. Fitful gusts and pietty 
sharp sipuills of wind wem the con- 
seipience ; but these, sidi'orn lasting 
many mimites, were little cared for. 
At length the moon herself bade us 
adieu, and a gale of wind commenced, 
the hoirors of which can never ee 
erased from the memory. Sijiiall suc¬ 
ceeded stpiall in terrible succession, 
each more tCrnfic and lengthened 
than the one which had pieccdcd it, 
accompanied by snow', or hail, or 
ivim, and occasionally' all three to¬ 
gether were burled on our.unhappy 
heads; whilst the light-blue light¬ 
ning shot its rig-zag I'ourses athwart 
the sahle skies W'ltli a soul-iviihei mg 
grandeur that shook luinuinty to its 
eentre. As if the baie sight and 
liearmg of these awful engines of 
the Deity w'ere not enough to tpiail 
the stoutest lieait, imtow.ird cireiirn- 
sl.mces wf'ie not wanting to lender 
our pitiful situation still more mi¬ 
serable. After resisting tlie etli'cts of 
two or three very heavy sipialls, the 
sheet of the mam topsail gave way, 
and the .sail was in ribands in a 
twinkling. Up went fbe topineii on 
the yard; but such was the violence 
of the wind on the shattered sail, 
which now scourged the people on 
the yard as with so many iiiornioiis 
whips, that it lallcrly took tlu; whole 
strength of the watch before it could 
be finally mastered and furled. Cold, 
wet, and worn out with fatigue, it 
was not without a feeling of satis¬ 
faction that we heard the boatswain 
pipe, All hands, ahoy !—wlien every 
soul w'as on deck in a trice. After a 
well-fought battle we got the sail un¬ 
bent and sent on deck, and remained 
in the top, amid the pelting of the 
pitiless storm, until anoth<;r was sent 


aloft to us to bend anew on the 
yard. This was the ugliest jiart of 
the duly of that eveiilful night; for 
whilst your attention and hands were 
employed, tlie storm tliat surrounded 
you had fiir less elleet on the mind. 
At length, after inucli confusion and 
many mistakes, (he sail wa,s bent 
on and tbrled; and the same pre- 
caulion li.mng been taken willi the 
fore topsail we had iiolhmg now to 
dread while tlie masts «t<)od fast, 
and her timbers held together. It 
was liowcier a frightful .sight, vidien 
we once more regained (lie deck, 
to look around you on the oeeaii. 
The waves rim inouiit.iin liigli; and, 
la.sJied into madness wiili each suc- 
eessive sipiall, they eaine lolling on-* 
wsirds, fi/,/,mg, and sputtering, and 
froliiiiig, e.ieh ihrealemng to buiy ns 
m Its ample bosom. I low iiisig- 
iiiru'.int then appealed tlu' jioiulerous 
works of man, and even man him¬ 
self! Here was our excellent sca- 
boat, (lie saucy lioanng Buckie, kick¬ 
ed about as ihmwh she bad bi'cn 
the merest toy bime ever liaiulled 1 
]\ow’ would a wave scud her alufl 
as It wcic to heaven, and now would 
she he hiuiied down an abyss fear¬ 
ful to look on, until the next ad¬ 
vancing wave, after threatening to 
devour her, would m its lurn liuiTy 
her aloft. The .Sfiray which .s[)ning 
ftom the snovv-vvliitc ciests of (hesi; 
tremendous waves had long liefJvre 
oceasimieil the flire and iniuii hatclics 
to be b.altiMied down, to keep the lovv- 
ei (leek as dry as was pos.silih'. And 
tlie people having now been ordered' 
below, there s.it we of the watch 
abaft the wlieel, cold, wet, ami com¬ 
fortless, huddled togellier^as best we 
Could, and as ercsl-fallen ami silent .as 
tlie grave 1 

VVlubst thus seated, with our anx¬ 
ious eyes bent eagerly on the tu¬ 
multuous wateis that surrounded us, 
winch weie ever and aiKui rendered 
more lion die by the lurid gleams 
of ptilo grey light, winch, in tian- 
■sient flashes, accompanied the severer 
.sijiialK, we were suddenly struck all 
agli.ast by the appearance of tlie huge 
hulk of a ves.sel, with nothing of a 
ma.st standing in her but the stumps, 
and the fragments of a jib .still flying 
ill the wind from her jib-boom, tbe 
only stick m her that remained entire. 

On she came, rolling towards us in 
the tiough of the sea, ever, a,s she 
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appeared on the top of the mountain- 
wave, belching out the foaming wa¬ 
ters from all her port-holes like so 
many watcr-spouts. As she neared 
us, the curiosity of .1 number overcame 
their fears, and they got up to examine 
her more closely; but not a soul alive 
was to he s(*en about her, and though 
our gallant lirst lieutenant, Teasum, 
whose cool and intrepid mind soared 
above every expression of fear or dan¬ 
ger, repeatedly hailed her through 
his speaking-trumpet, no answer was 
returned, lake the silent thing of 
another world, she flitted past ns and 
was lost 111 the gloom. Here was 
another copious subject for the loveis 
of the manellons, and a cruel blow 
•on those who were alieady nearly ren¬ 
dered useless by their superstitions 
fears. None of us were ineliiied to 
much talking; but it leijuired little 
ear to hear the ominous words. Flying 
Dutebman and Spectre Frigate, go the 
louiids of the dejeeled junto in liuriied 
whispers; a species of telegrajilue con¬ 
versation which, taken in connexion 
walh the powerful elieet our sailing on 
I’riday hail already had on the nimds 
of many, altogetliei formed a climax of 
the horribly iiniiginalivi', miieli more 
enviable to he heard of than felt. Fv<Ty 
one now felt his situation disagieeahle, 
and ncver*was the asjuration and ear¬ 
nest wish for daylight niore truly and 
devoutly given than those that were 
uttered that miserable inu'Uing. . 

At length the dull da light came 
on, hut it only came to render our 
situation more heartless and iiiicoin- 
■forlable, as exhibiting to us nioie fully 
the liorrois of our situation, and the 
utter ruin and disorder the horrors of 
the night Jiad already thrown every 
thing into, (ireat pail of the rigging 
was unrovo and Hying iway, or worked 
by the strainings ot the har.issed ves¬ 
sel into a dr tree of laxity which left 
the masts in a very eiitictil state. All 
these and many other things weie 
immediately looked to and botched up 
in the best niaiiiier circnnislances 
would admit of; and thus having 
done every thing we couUl think of 
for easing the vessel, she was liove- 
to, and loft to he carried .dong at 
the mercy of the furious winds, whilst 
all hands went below, except the oHi- 
ccr of the watch, the quarter-tn.isler, 
and the man at the wheel. 

If, however, the deck was imeom- 
fortahle and appalling, the lower-deck 
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was not one whit better. The chests, 
the wash-tubs, the clotlies-bags, the 
mess-gear, every thing in short had 
broken loose, and were in one mass of 
inextricable confusion ; rolling hither 
and thither as the vessel reeled, to 
the imminent danger of every luckless 
mortal that came in contact with 
them. As to the w'ater we shipped at 
every second, and which came rush¬ 
ing in torifiits down the hatchways, 
we contrived to give it a speedy jias- 
s-age into the hold liy lifling the hatches 
of the deck; still every thing was 
imcouifortahle, every thing wet, and 
to get a fire lighted impossible. 
There reiu.uiied nothing for us but 
oiif hammock.-, -.vhere we could rest 
our vve.Tiy bones; ai ' to them not a 
few of ns instantly repaired, wet and 
lillhy as wa; stood. For my own part, 
worn out with fatigue as I was, I yet 
threw olf my bouts and upper gar¬ 
ments, and after wringing the w.vter 
out of them and hanging them to the 
clue of my hammock, 1 leaped in, 
and had not lam many minutes before 
I was sound asleep. Ilow long this 
lasted I never eoithl learn ; but [ was 
suddenly awakened to horrors such as 
t can never forget; it was a tremen¬ 
dous crash, a rusluug ol w.rtcrs, and 
the desperate shrieks of jiensliing hii- 
nuin natiire! Slipping on my boots 
and troii.ser.s, 1 rushed on deck half 
suff()caied with the waters which 
poureil down Ihc hatchway, and tlieio 
beheld a scene of the most apjirdling 
descuption; the greater jiait of the 
starboaid quarter bulwark, the wheel, 
and binnacle, had been swept over¬ 
board ! The unfortunate vessel, at tins 
moment, was .actually lying on iier 
beam-ends, seemingly smote thus 
down on her knees by the amazing 
force of tlie overwhelming blow 1 — 
However, she soon righted, and by 
selling the close-reefed mam-topsail, 
.she seemed more able to bear up 
against the turbulent waters. 

When we had time to make the 
necessary inquiries, a story of the most 
pitiable description was elucidated, 
it appeared from the account of the 
lad at the wheel, whose life had 
been preserved almost by a miracle, 
that after all hands had gone below, 
the captain had come on deck, and 
having insisted on giving J.ieutenant 
Teasum a spell, had prevailed on 
tliat officer to go below. I’ale and 
melancholy as he had all along been 
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during the cruise, the poor fellow, 
from imagination, no doubt, thought 
him doubly so that day, and swore 
most vehemently tliat his eye was 
wild, that he spoke to himself, and in 
short a])peared to him as sonielliing 
unearthly, and not belonging to this 
world. As was Ins usual custom, he 
passed the time in marclimg backwards 
and forwards on the little spot of tlie 
weather quarter-deck, which was least 
exposed to the spray she was conti¬ 
nually shipping, more or less. Ifow 
the parties were situated at the ino- 
nient of the disaster, the fellow could 
not describe. He recollected of the 
Captain and honest Sandy C’anK'ron 
being, howerer, m eaiin-st conversa¬ 
tion at the unfortimate spi't where llio 
bulwaik gavi' wav; but he leinein- 
bered no more. He heard tlie horrible 
crash when the sea struck her, and \ia.s 
overwlielmed in an instant! How he 
was saved he could not account for; 
but found himself locked in the main- 
rigging when the waters retired, when 
he disengaged himself, and clung to 
the weather belaying rack. 


Thus perished my brave, my unfor¬ 
tunate, and I believe niy lieart-bniken 
C.iplain, the gallant, and geiieron.s, and 
honest Ralph Manly! Peace be to 
bis ashes!—liis memory will live 
within the core of my heart while life 
endures! 


dentle reader, my yarn is at last 
spun out. li wouhl bi' almost iiseles.s 
to inform thee, that if you thought the 
ridiculous and superstitious strongly 
infervv'overi in the slubboiii and tho¬ 
rough eiigrafled pirjiidices of that pro¬ 
phet of evil, lliehard Mather, you are 
yet to learii that Richard i.s only one 
of many thoLisand.s who iiiheiit and 
eherisli ilie self-sairie o])inu)ns. Sail¬ 
ing on a Fiiday, tlicrefore, is on every 
account to be from heneeforth avoided; 
and if peojile will mourn for the loved 
and the departed, let it be internally, 
and from the heart; for the trappings of 
the grave, interesting to the llioughifiil 
even on shore, are disagreeable and 
highly ominous at sea. 

S. 


C.ATiilONKTTr. 

Ml IT me in the moonlight, 

JMeel me in the dell; 

If the stars behold us, 

Will they ever tell i - ~ 

Though (he moon he biighl, love ! 

Never heed the skies; 

Need we gaze at heaven - - 
Arc tlierc not your eyes ^ 

lait the gentle breezes 
Wliispci as they fly, 

Still they cannot echo 
All that we may sigh. 

Wlio shall ever listen, 

Who shall ever tcl), 

We were, in the moonlight, 

Kissing in the dell ? 

P. S. 
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A WOUD OR TWO AHOUT AN lUTSM BOOK, OVER OUR GLASS 
OE WllISKV I’L'NCII. 


IIuT —tut—Claret ! —no more Claret 
tonight, if you jileaso. Bring the 
whisky—• some of the real stuff—our 
friend Bastable’s best, and no hum¬ 
bug. Let the water be red hot; and 
for the rest, why we’ll e'en take our 
chance. 

Now tlfat’s a fair-sized tumbler 
enough, and four-and-twenty may sa¬ 
tisfy any moderate man, nrovided lie 
has good company or a [deasant book 
— no manufactured trasli — “ no Col¬ 
burn 1 

By iny word this is most excellent. 
Let us bare something genuine as this 
whisky; and as it is Irish, supjiose, 
for acquaintance’ sake, we tiy an Irish 
book, wbich Mr. Oliver Yorke lias 
conscientiously taken upon himself to 
commend to our notice. 

() frel.uid, isl.uid of song and sor¬ 
row 1— lleie are two neat little \o- 
1 limes, done up in green binding—the 
national colour—about thy unh.tp|iy 
and starving millions''’—thy once pei- 
seeuted and e\er liaid-dimkmg jieople. 
Here are accounts of wedtlings, wakes, 
and faction fights, funerals and abduc¬ 
tions. Tlys IS \ciy small punt—it 
will be hard reading altei our se\en- 
teenth—why theic's matter enough for 
three, ay, four volumes, if properly 
leaded out; it is plain cnocgli to he 
seen that Ciiny was not ed <ratcd in 
the New Biirlington Street school. 

; \Vc hare chosen our subject out of 
frieiidsliip for our liquor, and we are 
almost sorry for having done so. Irish 
writers weie the most absurd rare of 
creatures possible : — those of the last 
century Ined and mo\cd, and liad 
their being, in a world of their own 
creation ; — O'l lallorim, O’ Fl.iherly, 
O’Gormaii, O’Coiuior, and other ww- 
thy Milesians, with the Knglish Val- 
lancey, were at once the most ignorant, 
the most impudent, and consequently 
the most conceited hteiary t[uacks 
that ever took pen in hand ; and their 
dulness is insufferable. They wrote 
about wbal they bad no notion of, and 
laii tliiough dialects and derivations, 
yand into absurdities and botherations 


about Pagans and Paganism, tn pro¬ 
duce a conglomeration of glory for 
that variously termed island — the 
Plupiiician Ihcr-nae, — tlie Thuh of 
that Kgyptian gentleman, Pytheas — 
the Sir Edward Parry of his day, who 
set out one lino summer’s iiioruiiig 
from NlarseiUes, to look after icebergs, 
— the Ilicrc, or Eri, of Camden, a do¬ 
cent sort of man enougli for an anti- 
qiiaiy, who chuokled prodigiously at 
Ins conjecture thereupon; and so lie 
might have dmie, were it not for one 
(I’Bnen, a lexicogmpher and Catholic 
piiest, who called him*''lf bishop of 
Cloy lie, and Camden’s derivation ab¬ 
surd,^— the llikrnia andf'/iiciulis 
la?ie” of the Romans, — the- 

Wo must take breath ; and now 
that wo have done so, our wonder is, 
that such rcllections should have pro¬ 
ceeded from our glass. It stood too 
long lieforc us, we sujipose, with the 
s,inic qn.intity of whisky and water, 
and eoiisciiuenlly oiir ideas became 
relraited like the spoon in our luin- 
hler. 

The Irish writers of the piesent cen- 
tuiy have had minds of a healthier 
Older—the enchanted kniglits of tlu* 
red hrancli, and the magie hall of 
Tara, vanished as dew before the sun, 
and the pnsiiialic foims of such “ airy 
iiotimigs ’ were completely exhaled 
III the fiery lays of Moore, when lie 
f.ineied he thereby niighl swell hiiii- 
.self up and look a /ecZ/c taller, “ rc- 
n ernhcring days of old,” and siiigin^^ 
about “ liarps lli.it once.” By the 
way of episode—Jloore’s Irish Melo¬ 
dies will live to bo sung, and to be 
read; but as for any one Irish feeling 
winch tlioy possess, beyond the tunes, 
and even tliese are done up for the 
drawing-room,” we who love Irish 
whisky, and consequently the country 
which produces it — we, m the name 
of ’le renowned Saint Patrick, the de¬ 
stroyer of serpents, and antagonist 
of toads, demand of all admirers of 
the aforesaid Irish Melodies by Tho¬ 
mas Moore, where and in what, be¬ 
yond the Melodies to wlucli the 


* Traits ami Stories of the I rish Peasantry, with Etchings by M’'. II, Brooke, Esq. 
Diililin. tlurrv ami t'o. 
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lyrist lias wedded his words, consists 
the nationality ^ Always cxceplinjf 
tlie publisher, honest .Taint’s l’o«er, 
who may be daily seen in the Strand— 
“ All the way from Gal-a way 
Karly in the morning.” 

Moore’s nationality as a writer, 
therefore, being as debatable as l.ady 
Morgan’s absurdities arc unquestion¬ 
able, we go on to the genuine Miss 
Edgeworth—the classically-lnsli Maria 
Edgeworth—who stands alone. ITe- 
tween the novels of (>rittin, and Tlauini, 
and Crowe, we are inclined to enter 
into no coniparisons. To our mind 
they liave all peculiar exeellenees, and 
peculiar faults — Unilin is somelinics 
tedious and unconnected — Jhiinm is 
sometimes oflensmdy vulgar — and 
Crowe is sometimes too rclined and 
metaphysical. They aie clercr fellows 
notwithstanding, and might do better, 
could they but emancipate themselves 
from the circiiLiting-library mill of 
Colburn. 

“ Would you write for Henry Colburn, 

Y oil must make v’olnmes three ; 
Though your manners smell of llolborii, 

Yet high-life there must be.” 

The reverse is the case witli Wil¬ 
liam Curry, jiin. and Co, of Upper 
Saekvillc Street, in the city of Dub¬ 
lin, and the proof is before u.s in the 
two little green-coated volumes of 
Traits and Stoius if thr hisli Pai- 
snntry. \Ve open ihem by chimee, 
and have come iijioii the abduction 
of Mat Kavanagh, the hedge-school¬ 
master. 

'riie vill.ige of Emdrainore, it ap¬ 
pears, was without a schoolmaster; 
one of these worthies having been 
hanged for only being concerned in 
burning the house ol an .agent; and 
his .successor, a lame young man, 
named Garraghty, the .son of a widow, 
having, It was maliciously reported, 
died of poverty. 

“ Garraghty had been attentive to his 
little pupils, and his instructions were 
suflicient to give them a relish for edu¬ 
cation ; a circumstance wliich did not 
escape the observation of tlieir parents, 
who duly appreciated it. His death, 
however, dejirived them of this advan¬ 
tage; and as schoolmasters under the 
old system were always at a premium, 
it so happened that, for three years 
afterwards, none of that class presented 
himself to their acceptance, hfaiiy a 
trial had been made, and mtany a sly 
offer held out as a lure to the neigh- 
houriiig teachers, hut they did not take; 


for although the country w.as densely 
inhabited, yet it was remarked that no 
scliooliiiaster ever ‘ Ihruv' in the neigh, 
bourhood of Findramore. The place, in 
fact, had got a bad name.” 

The villagers, however, determined 
to have their children educated, and 
as fair words, and an .advcrti.sement 
placarded against the chapel-door, 
could nut induce a teacher to settle 
among them, it was agreed, at a 
meeting held one .Saturday eveiimg in 
Tiariiey Hrady’s sheebcen house, "uT 
carry off Mat Kavaiiagli, the master 
of a school distant eighteen miles 
fiom I'mdrainore. 

Allliongli the insfructioii of the 
rising generation was a powerful sti¬ 
mulant towards the abduction of a 
sclioolmaster, it must not cniiiely lie 
forgotten that there were other mo¬ 
tives— not mciilionable m broad d.ay- 
liglit; of these, the piiiicipal vvas the 
necessity wliicli existed for a sccrebuy 
to the .secret associ.ition of Emdra- 
iiioie, variously termed I’eep-of-d.iy 
Hoys, Wliite Hoy.s, and Jlockites, 
whose literary produetions weie cx- 
toiisivcly ciieulaied tinoiigli the coun- 
tiy. 111 the shape of notices to quit 
c'Citaiii lauds by a certain tunc, orilers 
again.'.t employing jiiosciibed persons, 
and fiiendly mlim.itions that, iinle.ss 
these mandates were immediately com¬ 
plied witli, all the liorrors of fire and 
.sword would follow. A sehoolmii.stor 
vvas therefore rc(|uircd who could 
ollieiaU; m a double (sqiacity, as dis¬ 
tinct, and not quite as liarinle.ss as 
“ A bed by night, a chest of ilraw'ers by 
day.” 

Kavanagli, who, like ourselves, vvas 
never the man to gainsay a glass of 
whisky, was, with som^.^lifticulty, 
made driiiik by the party despateked 
for the purpo.se, first of bringing him 
to Findrainore, and afterwards of ask¬ 
ing Ins consent to remain lliere. lie 
vva.s tlicn put into a .sack, and tied 
oil a lioisc, “ free from all eaithly 
care.” 

‘ “ Now, hoys,’ said Hohui, ‘ let us 
do the thing claiie an’ dacent. Eet you 
Jem (’ogiin, llrian Murphy, Paddy De- 
lauy, and Andy Connell, go hack and 
tell tlie wife and two childher a cock, 
and-a-hull story alioiit JVfat; say that 
he is coming to h'indramore for gmid 
and all, an’ that 'ill be truth, you 
know; and that he ordhered yee.s to 
bring licr and them after him ; and we 
can come hack for the furnituic to- 
morrow.’ ” 
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Kavanngh arrived at his journey’s 
end without the sligiitest gleam of 
consoiovisiu'ss having broken in upon 
his mind He was utaacked and cle- 

f )osited in a settle»bc‘d at a fanner’s 
louse, where he remained in an ob¬ 
livious trance until breakfast time on 
the next inortiiiig. 

“ In the mean time, the wife and cliil- 
dren were taken care of by Mrs. Connell, 
who provided them with a bed, and 
, ^v«ry. otlier> comfort which they could 
re«iuire. The next morning, when Mat 
awoke, his first call was for a drink. 

“ ‘ Watherl’ said Mat, ‘a drink of 
wather^—if it’s to he hail for love or 
money—or I’ll sjilit wid dnith. I’m 
all in a state of conflagration, and my 
head—by the sowl of Newton, tlie in¬ 
ventor of niixions_.biit my bead is a 
complete illncidation of the centrifngle 
motion, so it is. 'rnndher an’ turf, is 
there no watlier to be bad ? Nancy, I 
say, for God’s sake, quicken yoniself 
wid the hydraulics, or the best AatUe- 
mathician in Ireland’s gone to the 
abode of Euclid and Pythagoras, that 
first invented tlie multiplication table.’ 

“ On cooling his burning Idood with 
the ' hydraulics,’ he again lay down, 
with an intention of composing himself 
for another sleep; but his eye noticed 
the novelty of his situation: he once 
more called Nancy. 

“ ‘ Nanc^, avourncen,* he inquired, 

‘ will you lie afther resolving me one 
single proposition ? M’here am I at 
the present spaking? Is it in the aUni. 
narp at home, Nancy ?’ 

“ Nancy, in the mean time, had been 
desired to answer in the aiHimative, 
Imping that if his mind was n ide easy 
on that point, he might refresh him¬ 
self by another hour or two’s sleep, as 
lie appeared to he not at a!) free from 
the efl'ccts of his jirevioiis intoxication. 

“ ‘ V.'].;, Mat, jewel, where else 
would yon be, a laniiah, but at home? 
Sure isn’t here Jack, and Biddy, an’ 
myself, Mat, agra, along wid me? 
Your head is’nt well, but all you wiuit 
is a good rousin’ sleep.’ 

“ ‘ Very well, Nancy, very well, 
that’s enough — quite satis facthory — 
guod crat demonhtrandum. ' fliay all 
kinds of had luck rest upor the Findra- 
moro boys, any way ! The unlucky va¬ 
gabonds— I’m the third they’ve done 
lip. Nancy, off wid ye, like quicksilver, 
for the priest.’ 

“ ‘ The priest?-..why, Mat, jewel, 
what puts that into your head ? sure 
there’j^ nothing wrong wid ye, only the 
sup o’ drink you tuck yesterday.’ 

“ ‘ Go, woman,' said Mat, ‘ did you 
ever know me to make a 'wrong calcu. 
liition ? I tell you I’m non compos mcnlis 


from head to heel. Head ! by my sowl, 
Nancy, it ’ill soon be a eaput mortutim 
wid me — I'm far gone in a disease they 
call an opthical delusion — the devil a 
thing less it is.—me bein’ in my own 
place, an’ to think .I’m^lyin’ in a settle, 
beil, that there is a lar/^ dresser covered 
wid pewter dishes and plates, and, to 
crown all, the door on the wrong side of 
the house. Off wid ye, an’ tell his 
Reverence that I want to be anointed, 
and to die in pace and charity wid all 
men. May the most especial kind of 
had Inck light down upon you, Fiiidra- 
more, an’ all that’s in you, both man 
and haste—you have given me my gruel 
along wid the rest; hut, thank God, you 
won't hang me, any how ! Off, Nancy, 
for the jiriest, till I die like a Christhaii, 
in pace and iVugiveness wid the world; 
—all kinds of liard fortune to them ! 
Make haste, wom.an, if expect me 
to die like a Christhan. If they had let 
me alone till I’d publish to the world my 
Treatise ou Conic Sections; but to be 
cut off on my march to fame ! Another 
draught of the hydraulics, Nancy, an' 
then for the priest; but see bring Father 
Connell, the curate, for he understands 
something about mathew-maticks; an’ 
never heed Father Roger, for little hd 
knows about them, not even the differ¬ 
ence betniie a right line and a curve — 
in the page of history to his everlastin’ 
di.sgrace lie it recorded.’ 

“ ‘ Mat,’ replied Nancy, scarcely pre- 
seri'ing her gravity, ‘keep yourself from 
talkin’, and fall asleep, then you’ll bo 
well enough.’ 

“ ‘ Is there e’er a sup at all in the 
house?' s.aid Mat, ‘if there is let rne 
get it; for there’s an oiild proverb, 
though it isamostiinmathematicalaxiom 
as ever was inviuted, ‘ try a hair of the 
same dog that bit you ; ’ give me a glass, 
Nancy, any how, an’yon can gofor Father 
Connell after. Oh, by the sowl of Isaac, 
that inviuted fluxions, xvhat’s this for ?’ 

“ A general hurst of laughter followed 
this demand and ejaculation ; and 3Iat 
sat up once more in the settle, and ex¬ 
amined the place with keener scrutiny. 
Nancy herself laughed lieartily; and as 
she handed him a full glass, entered into 
un explanation of the circumstances at¬ 
tending his translation. 

“ Mat, at all times of rather a pliant 
dis -osition, felt rejoiced that he was still 
compos mentis; and on hearing what 
took place, he could not help enteringinto 
the huraoiir of the enterprise, at which 
he laughed as heartily as any of them. 

“ ‘ Mat,’ said the farmer, and half-a- 
dozen of the neighbours, ‘ you’re a happy 
man; there’s a hundred of the hoys 
have a scluiol-house lialf built for you 
this same blessed shining morning, while 
you’re lying at nse in your bed.’ 
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“ ‘By the sowl of Newton, that in- 
vinted fluxions,’ replied Wat, ‘ luit I'll 
take revenge for the disgrace you put 
upon iny profession by stringing up a 
schoolmaster among you, and I’ll hang 
you all! It's death to stale a four-footed 
animal; Init what do ye desarve for 
stillin’ a Christian haste, a two-legged 
schoolmasther without feathers, eighteen 
miles, and he not to know it 't' ” 

The building of the school-house, 
which was speedily accomplished, 
however, overcame Alat’s iingcr; his 
furniture was removed, and he sixm 
found himself comforlably estidilished 
in a small cabin, which was given to 
him at a low rent. Scholais crowded 
to his seminar)' for instruction, and 
their various traits are inimirably de- 
])ieted by our story-teller. Witlioiit 
ilie difbculty of siibslilutiiig Dick for 
Dan, and cut viTsn, no one, vve sup¬ 
pose, will recognise the diaracters 
tiuis pxliibilcd among Mat’s pupils. 
Mallhcw speaks: 

“ ‘ Ha! you riiiglader, yon; yon arc 
as had as Dick O’t'oiinell, tliat no mihs. 
ther in the country could get any good 
of, in regard that he put the whole scliool 
together by the ears, wherever he’d he, 
though the spalpeen woiihiii’t stand flght 
liiinself. Hard foitune to you ! to go to 
pul such an alfront upon me, an’ me a 
professor of luinniiiity,’ ” &,c. 

‘ Dan Shiel, you little starved-look- 
ing spalpeen, will yon come np to your 
illocution ? and a purty figure you cut 
at it, wid a voice like a penny trumpet, 
Daii ! Well, what speech have you got 
now, Dan, ma houcital ? is it iioinaiis, 
counthrymin, and lovers ?’ 

“ ‘ No, shir! yarrali, didn’t I spake 
that speech before? ’tis wan, mastiier, 
that I’m after peniien' myself.’ 

“ ‘ No, you didn’t, you fairy; ah, 
Dan, little as yon arc, you take ci'edit for 
more than ever you spoke, Dan, agrah ; 
hut, faith, the same thrick will come agin 
yon some time nr other, avich ! go and 
get tliat speech hitther; I .see by your 
face you haven’t it; off wid you, and get 
a patch upon your breeches — your little 
knees are through them, though ’tisn't 
by prayin’ j'oii’ve worn them, any how, 
yon little liop-o’-my thumb, you, wid a 
voice like a rat in a thrap; and yet 
you'll be practisin’ illocution; off wid 
you, man alive ! You little spitfire, you, 
if you and your schoolfellow Dick had 
been wid the Jews whin they wanted 
to burn down the standin’ corn of the 
Philistines, the devil n fox they might 
bother their heads about, for yees both 
would have carried fire-hrunds liy the 
liundhcr for them. Spake the next 
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speech bitther; between you and Dick, 
yon keep the school in perpetual agita> 
tiou.’ ” 

In rapidly turning over the leaves 
of a volume, it is impossible to do 
justice to the author. How then can 
we, although not by ten at least ar¬ 
rived at our zig-zagging tumbler, do 
as we ought to do towards this Irish 
book which has pleased us so much? 
Details and amusing incidents are out 
of tile question—we will thdrefore-'etivy^- 
011 the story as best we may. 

Among the iieighboiiririg gentry who, 
generally actuated by motive.s of curio¬ 
sity, visited Kavanagh's estuhlisbrnent, 
was a Squire Jolmsoii; on (he present 
occasion he was ucconipanicd by an 
firiglish geritienian, over whose igno- 
rarico oftlie schoolboy puzzles Mattlievv 
enjoyed a hearty tnurnpii, which must 
have inarvelloiisly exalted the master 
in the eyes of his pupils. 

“ It ajipeared, however, that Squire 
.Tolinsoii did not visit Mat's school from 
mere I'liriosity. Mr. Kavaniigli,’ said 
he, ‘ I would he glad to have a little 
jirivate conversation with you, and will 
thank you to walk down the road a little 
with this geiitleiniin and me.’ 

“ ‘ You have heard, Mr. Kavanagh,’ 
continued IMr. Jolmson, as they went 
along, ‘ of tlie burning of Moore’s .stalde 
and horses, the night before Inst ? The 
fact is, that the magistrates of the county 
me eiideav'ouriiig to get at the ineendi- 
anes, and would render a sei viee to any 
person capable, either direitly or iiidi- 
lectly, of i.icilitatiiig t'lat object, or 
Miiinhliiig oil a clew to the trniiMiction.’ 

“ ‘ Amt how could I do you a sai vice 
ill it, sir?’ inquired Mar. 

“ ‘ IVliy,’replied Mr. Jidmsoii, ‘from 
the children. If you could sift them in 
an indirect way, so as, withoq/j^uspicion, 
to ascertain the absence of ii brother, or 
so, on that particular night, I might 
have it in ray power to serve you, Mr. 
Kavanagh. There will be a large rewai’d 
olfered to-morrow, besides.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, damn the penny of the reward 
ever I’d finger, even if I knew the whole, 
conflagration,’ said Mat; ‘ but lave the 
siftin’ of the children wid myself, and if 
I can get any tiling out of them, you’ll 
hear from me; hut your honour must 
keep a close mouth, or you might have 
occasion to lend me the money for my 
own funeral some o’ these days. Good 
morning, gintleuien.’ 

“ The gentlemen departed. 

“ ‘ May the iiio.st ornamental kind of 
hard fortune pursue you evci y day you 
rise, yon desarvin’ vill.iin, that would 
have me turn informer, bekase your bro- 
■/, 
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tber-in-law, rackrlntin' Moore's stable 
and horses were burnt; but I'd see you 
and all your breed in the Bamea o’ hell 
first.’ Such was Milt’s soliloquy as he 
entered the school on his return." 

Tins is sketched by a master hand, 
and admirably giaphic; it is tine to 
the manners of the country, and to 
those of its misguided peasantry. Were 
we to allow ourselves to linger here 
over thi.s .scene of servility and dissi- 
- mulm ion, a'tliousand p.ainful tlioiiglils 
would crowd upon us—let us then 
proceed to the sequel: 

“ One day, soon after the visit of the 
gentlemen above named, two .striinge 
men came into Mat's estfiblishment— 
rather, as Mat thought, in an uiicere- 
moiiioiis manner.' 

“ ‘ Is your name Mattliew Kavanagh ?’ 
said one of them. 

“ ‘ That is indeed the name that’s 
upon me,’ said Miit, witli rather au 
infirm voire, whilst lus face got a.s pale 
as ashes. 

“ ‘ Well,’ said the fellow, ^ we’ll jist 
trouble you to walk with us a hit.’ 

“ ‘ Ilow far, with suhniission, are 
yees goin’ to bring mo?' said Mat, 

“ ^ Do you know Johnny Sliort’s 
liotel ?’ * 

“ ‘ My curse upon you, rindrainore,’ 
exclaimed Mat, iii a paroxysm of aii- 
giiish, ‘ ev'ery diiy you il.se! but your 
breath’s unhicky to a selioohnasther, and 
it's no lie what was often said, that no 
8choolma.sther ever thniv in yon, but 
something ill came over liim.’ 

“ ‘ Don’t curse the town, man alive,’ 
said the constable, ‘ but ciir.se your own 
ignorance and folly; anyway, I wouldn’t 
stand in your coat tor the wealth of the 
three kingdoms. You’ll undoiihtedly 
swing, unless you turn king’s evidence. 
It’s about Moure's htisiiiess, Misther 
Kavanaght-' 

‘ Damn the that I’d do, even if 1 
knew any thing about it; but, God be 
praised for it, I can set them all at de¬ 
fiance—that I’m sure of, jintlemeii— 
innocence is a jewel.’ 

“ ‘ But Barney Brady, that keeps the 
shebeen house—you know him—is of 
another opinion; you and some of the 
Findrainore boys took a s'jp in Barney’s 
on a .sartin night ?’ 

‘ Ay did we, on many a night—and 
will agin, plase Providence—no harm in 
takin’ a sup, any how, by the same token 
that maybe you and yer friend here 
would have a drop of the rale stutf as a 
thr^te from me.’ 

“ ‘ I know a trick w'orth two of that,’ 


said the man. ‘ I thank ye kindly, Mr. 
Kavanagh.’ 

“ One Tuesday morning, about six 
weeks after this event, the largest crowd 
ever rememliered in that neighbourhood 
was assembled on Findramore hill,where¬ 
on had been erected a certain wooden 
machine yclept a gallows. A little after 
the hour of eleven o’clock, two carts 
were descried winding slowly down a 
slope on the southern side of the town 
and church wliich I have already men¬ 
tioned as terminating the view along 
the level road north of the hill. As soon 
as they were observed, a low, suppressed 
ejaculation of horror ran through the 
crowd, painfully perceptible to the ear 
in the expres.sion of ten thousand mur¬ 
murs, all blending into one deep groan— 
and to tlie eye, hy a simultaneous mo¬ 
tion that ran tlirough the crowd like au 
electric shock. 

“ Tlie place of execution was sur¬ 
rounded hy a strong detachment of mili¬ 
tary; and the carts that contained the 
coiivict.s were also strongly guarded. 

“ As tlie prisoners approached the fatal 
spot, which was within sight of the place 
where the outrage had been perpetrated, 
the slirieks and lamentations of tbeir re¬ 
lations and acquaintances were appalling 
indeed. Fathers, mothers, sisters, liro- 
t)ier.s, cousins, and all persons in the 
most remote degree of kindred and ae- 
<piaintanceship,were present—all excited 
by the alternate expression of grief, and 
low-breatlied vows of retaliation; not 
only relations, but all wlio'were con¬ 
nected with them by the bonds of tlieir 
desperate and illegal oaths. Every eye, 
in fact, coiiiscatcd with a wild and 
savage fire, that shot from under brows 
knit in a spirit that seemed to cry out— 
lilood! vengeance!—blood ! vengeance I 
The cxpicssion was truly awful; and, 
what rendered it more terrific, was the 
writliing reflection, that numbers and 
physical force were unavailing against a 
comparatively small body of armed troops. 
This condensed the fiery impulse of the 
moment into an expre.ssion of subdued 
rage, that really shot like livid gleams 
from their visages. 

“ At length the carts stopped under 
the gallows; and, after a short interval 
spent in devotional exercise, three of 
the culprits ascended the platform, who, 
h'’ter recommending themselves to God, 
and avowing their innocence—although 
the clearest possible evidence of guilt 
had been brought against them—were 
launched into another life, among the 
shrieks and groans of the multitude. 
The other three then ascended; two 
of whom either declined or liad not 
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strength to address the assembly. The 
third advanced to tlie edge of the boards; 
it was Mat. 

“ After two or three efforts to speak, 
in which he was unsuccessful, from Iwaiily 
weakness, he at length addressed them 
as ibilows; — 

“ ‘ My friends and good people; in 
hopes that you may be all able to de¬ 
monstrate the last proposition laid down 
by a dying man, I undertsike to address 
von, I>efure I depart to that world where 
ISuclid, De Carte, and many other lam¬ 
ed men are gone before me. There is 
nothing in all philosophy more true then 
that, as the inultiiilication table says, 

* two and two make four;’ but it is 
equally veracious and worthy of credit, 
that, if you do not abrogate this system 
that you work tlie cominon rub's of your 
proceedings by—if you don’t become 
loyal men, and give tip burnin’ and mur¬ 
derin’, tlie solution of it will be found on 
the gallows. 1 acknowledge myself to be 
guilty for not separatin’ myself clane 
from yees; we have been all guilty, and 
may (lod forgive thim that jist no., de¬ 
parted wid a lie in their mouth.' Here 
he was interrupted by a volley of exe¬ 
crations and curses, mingled witli ‘.stag, 
informer, traithor to the thme cause !’ 
which, for some time, compelled him to 
be silent. ‘ You may curse,’ continued 
Mat, ‘ hut it’s too late now to abscond 
the truth; the sum of my wickedness 
and folly is worked out, and you see the 
answer, (lod forgive me, many a young 
crathur I enticed into the ribbon husi- 
ncss, and now it’s to ind in hemp! Obey 
the law, or if you don’t, you’ll find it a 
lex tahonis — the construction of which 
is, that if a man bums or murdhers, he 
won’t miss hanging; take warning by 
me—by ns all; tor, although 1 take (lod 
to witness that I was not at the perpe¬ 
tration of the crime that I am to he sus- 
pinded for, yet I often connived, when 
1 might have superseded the carrying of 
such intintions into effectuality. I die 
in peace wid all the world, save an’ ex¬ 
cept tlie Findramore people, whom may 
the maledictionary execration of a dying 
mail follow into eternal infinity ! My 

munuscription of conic sections-' 

Hero an extraordinary buzz commenced 
among the crowd, which rose gradually 
into a shout of wild astounding exulta¬ 
tion. The sheriff followed the eyes of 
the multitude, and perceived a horseman 
dashing with Iweathless fury up towards 
the scene of execution. He arrived, and 
brought a full pardon for 3lat, and a 
commutation of sentence to traiisnorta- 
tion for life for the other two. What 
became of Mat I know not, but in Fin¬ 
dramore he never daied to ajipear, as 
certain death would have beiMi the con¬ 


sequence of his not dying gam. With 
respect to Barney Brady, who kept the 
shebeen, and was the principal evidence 
against those who were concerned in this 
outrage, he was compelled to enact an 
ex tempore death, in less than a month 
afterwards; having been found dead, 
with a slip of paper in his mouth, in¬ 
scribed—‘ This is the fate of all in¬ 
formers/ ’ ” 

Truly lamentable is it, that there 
should be such a state of society. Ire¬ 
land IS a fine country, and has prodi¬ 
gious natural advantages; but to what 
j)ur|X)se have those cajjabilities been 
applied/ None; the curse of the 
Church of Rome is upon her. and (ho 
dark cloud of superstition hangs over 
her as an iiKiiIuis, whicit preienls her 
rising among iialimis. I'kluoation, ra¬ 
tional and moral education, will alone 
disjiel the mental gloom of the Irish 
peasantry. In the above scene there is 
full ilhistratioii of our assertion. Tlie 
danger, to an ignorant mind, of the 
doctrine of absolution fioin a fellow- 
cieature, is established by the guilty 
wretches who make their exit from this 
life, and enter upon another and n fear¬ 
ful state of existence, uttering that with 
their lips which tlieir hearts know to 
be untruth. In Ireland, not one cri¬ 
minal in ten, allhough convicted upon 
the clearest and most umpicstionable 
evidence, acknowledges liis guilt. On 
the contrary,nine out often repeat un¬ 
called-for declarations of thoir inno¬ 
cence, even at the fatal tree, and in the 
full conviction that such protestations 
can avail them noihing. And to what 
is this to be ascribed, luit to the abso¬ 
lution given by the priest / Where the 
horror and misery of crime can bo so 
easily eflaced from the conscience,, it is 
not to be wondered at iliat the com¬ 
mission should be frequent. It is, we 
repeat, the doctrines of the Romish 
Church that debase and depress the 
national character of Ireland. Re¬ 
moved from the power of priestcraft—■ 
(we do not mean thereby out of the 
way of religious instruction—far from 
us be such a wish) — but mentally 
emancipated, Irishmen are different 
beings; and if your political econo¬ 
mists would but projio.se hanging for 
half an liour a certain class of divines, 
we stake our reputation upon it, that 
the experiment would do more for the 
advancement of Ireland than all that has 
been said or written on the subject. 
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Hut your political cconoinihts have ever 
and always been (ools — asses of the 
first water.— [.el ns replenish our tum¬ 
bler, and we’ll jirove it satisfactorily in a 
moment.—They t.ilk about the demand 
creating; the sujiply — we deny the fact, 
and appeal to our w'hisky bottle for 
proof. Alas! the whi.sky itself w'as 
once above jiroof — now, it sulliriently 
proves the kind of stuff these fellows 
assert. Would that any such crack- 
liflttitwiWVilkers’had the decency to con¬ 
vince us to the conliary, by .sending a 


small jar, containing ten or a dozen 
gallons, marked “ confidential,” and 
addressed to the care of Mr. Traser, 
21.'), llegent Street, for our private use. 
Then might we listen with some degree 
of attention to their assertions; but 
there’s no decency in them; and our 
draughts must remain unlioiioured, 
should we not apply lor assistance to 
(!ork. We really must broaeli the other 
bottle— Po —r)— op! oh, how melo¬ 
dious IS tliy song, thou namesake of 
Alunster’s glorious city! where — 


“ Take the road to (ilanmire — the road to IMarkrock, or 
The sweet Itureenmanna, to charm your eyes ! 

If you’ll do what is wi.se, take a dram of Tom M’^alker; 
Or if you’re a M'^alker, toss off Tommy W'ise.” 


iVoic— leu — c/ceeii —yes, that's eleven; 
we have just a (piarler of an hour more 
to discuss this tumbler, for we like early 
hours and sober h.ibits. Therefoie, 
sujipose we also discuss the bone of 
contention between two elans or fac¬ 
tions, and let a liedtie school-master 
relate the matter in his own way, as we 
doubt much if we could amend Ins 
style. I’roceed, sn, if you jilease. 

“ The hone of contintiou that got he- 
tween tiieiu and our faction was this 
circumstance : their lands and ours were 
divided by a river that ran down from 
the high momitains of .She\e Iloglish, 
and, after a conrae of eight or ten miles, 
disemhogued itself, fir.st into (Jeorge 
Diifl'y’s inill-dain, and afterwards into 
that superb stream, the IMack witor, that 
might be well and a]ipropria cly apjiel- 
lated ‘ the Irish Niger.’ This iiver, 
which, though small at times, occasion¬ 
ally inflated itself to such gigantic alti¬ 
tude that it swept away enws, corn, and 
cottages, or whatever else happened to 
he m Its w»>_,+>-was the march-ditch, or 
meri'ii lt(‘rween our i.irms. Perhaps it 
IS wortii wliile remarking, as a solution 
for natural philosopliers, that these in¬ 
undations were much more frequent in 
winter than in mmmer, though when 
they did occur in summer, they were 
truly terrific. God he with the days 
when I and half a dozen gorsoons used 
to go out of a warm Sunday in summer ; 
the bed of the river nothing hut a line 
of white meandering stones, so hot that 
you could hardly stand upon them, with 
a small obscure thread of water creeping 
invisibly among them, hiding itself, as 
it jvere, from the scorching sun; except 
here and there that you might find a 
small pool where the streams iiad accii. 
nnilated. 

“ Our plan was to bring a pocketful 


of roche lime with us, and put it into the 
pool, when all the fish used to rise on 
the instant to the surface, gasping with 
open months for fresh air, and we'd only 
to lilt them out of the ivater—a nate 
plan, which perhaps might he adopted 
successfully on a more extensive scale by 
the Irish fisheries. 

“ Indeed, I almost regret that I did 
not remain iii that station of life, for I 
was much happier then than ever I was 
since I began to study and practise 
laming. But this is vagating from the 
subject. 

“ Well, then, I hav'e said that them 
O’Hallagliaiis lived h(>side us, and that 
thi.s stream divided our land.s. About 
half a quarter, i. e. to accommodate myself 
to the vulgar phraseology, or, to .speak 
more .scientifically, one eiglith of a mile 
from our house, was as purty a hazel 
glen as you’d wish to see—near half a 
mile long—its developments and propor¬ 
tions were truly classical. 

“ In the bottom of this glen was a 
small green island, about twelve yards, 
diametiically, of Irish admeasurement, 
that is to say, he the same more or less ; 
at all events, it lay in the way of the 
river, which, however, ran towards the 
O’lJallaghaiis’ side, and, consequently, 
the island was our property. Now, you’ll 
observe, that this river had been for 
ages the inerin between the two farms, 
for they both belonged to separate land¬ 
lords, and, so long as it kept the O’llal- 
highaii side of the little peninsula in 
question, there could be no dispute about 
It, for all was clear. One wet winter, 
however, it seemed to change its mind 
upon the subject, fur, assuredly, it 
wrought and wore away a passage for 
itself on our side of the island, and by 
tliat means took part, as it were, nith 
the O'Hallagliaus, leaving the territory 
wfiich had been our jwoperty for coiiiu 
ries, in their possession. 'This was a 
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vexatious change to us, and, indeed, 
eventually produced very feudal conse- 
quenres. No sooner had the stream 
changed sides than the O’Hallaghans 
claimed the island as theirs, according to 
their icneiueiit, and we, having had it 
for such length of time in onr possession, 
could not hrcak ourseU es of the halniude 
of occujiying it. They incarcerated our 
cattle, and we incarcerated theirs. They 
summoned us to their landlord, who was 
a magistrut<‘, and we summoned them to 
ours, who was another. 

“ Their verdicts were north and south, 
their landlord gave it in favour of tln ui, 
and ours in favour of us. The one said 
he had law on his side, the other that he 
had pre.scription and possession, length 
of time mid usage. Tlie two squires then 
fought a challenge upon the head of it, 
and, what was more singular, tipon the 
disjmted spot itself; the one standing on 
their side, the other on ouis; for it was 
just turlre ]iucfs every way. Their 
friend was a small, light man, with legs 
like dniir.stiokst the other was a large, 
ahle-hodied gentlenvin, with a icd face 
and a hooked nose. They exchanged 
shots, one only of which—the second— 
took effect. It pastured U|wm their land¬ 
lord’s spindle leg; on which he held it 
oiit,e.Yclaiining, th.at while he lived he'd 
never light another challenge with his 
antagonist, ‘ hecause,’ said he, ‘ tlie man 
who could liit Ihnt could hit any thing.’ 

“ AV'e then were advised by an attor- 
iiey to go to law with tliern, and they 
were advised hy another attorney to go 
to law with lus; accordingly we did so, 
and in the course of eight or nine jears 
it niiglit have heen decided ; hut just as 
the legal term ap])roxtmated in winch 
the decision was to he iinnounccd, tiic 
liver divided itself ivith mathematical 
exactiluilc on each side of the island. 
This altered the state ami law of tlie 
question in Mam; hut, iu the mean 
time, both we and the O’Hallaghans 
were nearly fractured liy the expenses. 
Now, during the lawsuit, we usually 
lioiighed and mutilated each other’s 
cattle, according as they trespassed the 
jiremises. This hronght on the usual 
concomitants of various battles, fought 
and won on both sides, and occasioned 
the lawsuit to be dropped ; for we found 
it a mighty inconvenient matter to hglit 
it out both ways; by the same token 
that 1 think it a great proof of stultity 
to go to law at all at all, as long as a 
person is able to take it into hi.s own 
management. For the only incongruity 
of the mutter is^is—that in the one 
case a set of lawyers have the law in 
their liands, and, in the other, that you 
have it in ffoiir mrn — that’s tlie only 
difference, and it is easy knowing whete 


the advantage lies. \Fe, however, paid 
the most of the e.xpenses, and would 
have ped them all with the greatest in- 
tegrity, were it not that our attornev, 
when about to issue <iu execution against 
our projierty, happened to be shot one 
evening as he returned home from a 
dinner ulilili was given by him that 
was attorney for the O’llallaghans. 
-Many a boast the D’liallaghans made, 
before the quarrelling between us and 
them I .nnieiiced, tliat they'd sweep the 
streets widithem tightiiii^O'Oaimg’lt.nw. 
wliieli was an epithet that was ociasioii- 
ally applied to mir family. W’e dillered, 
however, materially liom them ; for wc 
were hoiiourahle, never starling out in 
ilii/.ens on a single man or two, and beat¬ 
ing him into iiisignitieanct'. 

‘‘ A couple, or, iiuiyiie, when irri¬ 
tated, three, were the most we ever set 
at a single enemy; ami if we lift him 
lying in a state of irnperceiition, it was 
the most we ever did, except in a regn- 
l.n eoiiflirtion, when a man is justified 
iu saving his own skull hy breaking one 
of ail ojiposile fiictioii. For the truth of 
tlie liiisiiiess is, that he who breaks the 
first skull or the first hone is sifest; 
iiiid surely, when a man is driven to 
such an alternative, the choice is unhe¬ 
sitating. O’llallagliaii’s attorney, how¬ 
ever, had hcltcr luck; they were, it is 
true, rather in the retrograde witli him, 
and of cxiorse it was only candid in liim 
to look lor his own. , 

“ One inoriiing he found that two of 
his horses had lieen executed, hy some 
iiicemliury inikiiowu, in the course of the 
night; and on goiiig to look at them, 
he liiumi a taste of a notice po.ued on 
the inside ot tlie stahle-door, giving liiin 
intelligerici’, that if he did not find a 
hitrpHu rorpiix whcreliy to tiaiisfer Ids 
body out ol the count ly, he’d exiierieiice 
a fate parallel to tliat of his brother- 
lawyer. And, undoiihtedly, if honest 
peoph' never perpeirateH'* worse than 
lianishing such varniiu, along with proc¬ 
tors and drivers of all kinds, out of a 
civilised coiiiitry, they would not he so 
very culpable or atrocious. After tins 
the lawyer went to reside in Dublin, 
and the only bodily injury he sustainetl 
was tlie death of a land-agent and a 
bailiff, who lost tlteir lives faithfully iu 
driving foi rent. They died, however, 
successfully; the bailiff having been 
provided for nearly a year liefore the 
agent was sent to give an account of 
his stewaidship—as the authorised ver¬ 
sion has it.” 

IJalt—our liiinblef is limshed — out- 
hour has comu—ami so, good tiiglit, 
reader! 
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CORINNA AND HER PUPIL. 

I HAVE often thougl)t that a very delightful book might be made from poems 
written to illustrate the more beautiful fiagnieiits of antiquity. I remember to 
have seen a very exquisite engraving of two heads, supposed to be Corinna and 
her infant pupil Pindar, in an Italian collection, but the name I do not at this 
moment recollect. This, indeed, is a subject every way fit for adaptation to 
poetry. I have chosen the period wlicn Corinna, having obtained the crown of 
poetry, retires a short distance from the admiring throng of spectators:— 

She ,^tood by a tree that bent 
O’er an old and mos.sy stone : 

On her laiirell’d lyre her arm she leant — 

And she stood not there alone. 

Breathless and still a radiant boy 
Had near’d that holy place; 

And his incense breath, like a hymn of joy, 

Came wafted to her face. 

She shook her sun-lit tresses back, 

She wreathed the olive in each curl; 

The shout of the thousands roll’d in her track, 
lo ! for the Grecian girl 1 

She took the boy’s .small lily hand, 

Throwing his locks aside. 

While she bound in his hair one leaf of the band. 

Her olive crown of pride. 

A shout arose, the child look’d up 
And gaz’d on the glorious throng; 

And his heart wa.s full, like an odour-cup. 

And his breast was full of song. 


The gathfi’d shout hath pass’d away, 

The spirit in vain hatli sought 
The garlanded girl of that hallow’d day — 

But where is the boy she taught ? — 

Thou of the cittern, ari.se and tell 
Tn what glad home of the earth thou art; 
Child of Corinna! we know thee well, 

Tliy lioinc is in onr heart! 


The llAunoviAx. 
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no consideration whatever. VVje must 
not starve, and it is our duty not to 
.surrender; tlicrefore, even in spite of 
my wound, I will {jo to the com¬ 
mandant, and prove to liirn the neces¬ 
sity of inuleruking what you sugo;e.st.” 
This he said with grt.it earnestness 
and warmth. 

“ lie you still, and I will try him 
again,” said Noah; and so saying, 
he quitted the hut, and hastened to 
the governor, whom he found at his 
door, sitting on the stump of a tree, 
disconsolately reading an old reli¬ 
gious book; on seeing who vva.s ap¬ 
proaching, he hastily closed the book, 
and said, “ Noah, 1 liave been con¬ 
sidering that it would be better to 
collect (lie inbabitants after the jiro- 
visions are done, and make a sally 
on the enemy.” 

“ It IS something to that effect I 
am come to advi.se; but before allow¬ 
ing our affairs to reach such an ex- 
ticrnity, would it not be better to send 
out tliiity or forty men (I will head 
tliem myself,) to some of the neigh¬ 
bouring settlements for provisions.” 
The governor, who had hastily ex- 
firessed liini.self, was taken by surprise 
at this new reasonable jirojiositioii, 
and scarcely knowing wherefore, felt 
himself unreasonably angry; but 
Noali, vvitliout seeniing to notice his 
passion, added, “ there are hut three 
days’ provisions remaining, atid it is 
full time the inhabitants of the village 
w'ere consulted.” fii a voice ren¬ 
dered only h<df audible by ))assion, 
the governor returned — “ Wliat! am 
I to be dictated to /” Noah m.ade no 
other answer, but bowed to the go¬ 
vernor, and walked away ; he liasten- 
cd, however, to his friend’s Iicd-sido, 
and related lies dis.appoiiilmeiit. 

“ Well,” said Ainidab, thought¬ 
fully, “ we must iiifonn the inliabit- 
atits.” 

To this Noah replied — 

“ The person whom government 
has appointed we are bound to obey, 
and therefore I beg you to lay this 
thought of appealing to the settlers 
aside.” 

“ But government never intended 
that we should rashly sacrifice our 
lives to this man’s folly — it cannot 
be—it is impossible, and I, for one, 
will not do so.” 

“ I am .sorry,” said his fiiend, 

“ very sorry, to lind the seed.s of re¬ 
bellion so easily quickened.” 


Amidab was about to speak, when 
Noah exclaimed — 

“ Hush! hush 1 iivhat noise is that ? 
I’erhaps the enemy have made niiother 
attack.” They listened. “ I’es — 
there it is again; it is their ririe.s.” 
Here they were stopped by terrible 
shouts, accoinpamed by cries. Again 
there was a })ause; hut it was quickly 
broken b' louder shouts and cries. 
Ainidab turned to sjieak to Noah; 
he w'as gone: he, however, mnnagod 
to get his rifle, and to drag himself 
to a .small window or loop-hole, where 
he .saw Jus friend engaged with a 
gigantic Indian, who would, however, 
have been overcome bad not two 
more rushed to Ins as,si.stance. A .shot 
from a riHe killed one of tbem, who 
was in the act ol btaiidushing his 
tomahawk in the one hand, ami his 
sealjiing-knife in the other, over his 
uilended victim. The shot came .so 
truly to his heart that he instantly 
dropped dead. Noah, now seeing ono 
of ills foes fallen, attacked the other 
two, one of whom he felled with a 
blow of his axe; the other turned to 
fly, hut he wa.s stopped by another 
deadly uiosseiiger from the window of 
(lie hut, which took him in the back, 
and he fell, face forwards, on the 
ground, where he never mpved again. 
Not staying to look at liis dead foes, 
Noah rushed into the midst of the 
battle, and was about to be mowed 
down by an Indian, when he was 
saved by another sliot, at the mo¬ 
ment when his finger w.as at the 
trigger. The origin of this attack 
vva.s somewhat remarkable. Ono of 
the sentinels had deserted ; the French, 
seeing the post undefended, inarched 
iliiectly to the place, and began to 
clamber over the trees, when one "of 
tlieir muskets went off and alarmed 
the garrison; but not before some of 
the most active of the Indians had 
got over the rampait, uttering their 
tremendous war-whoop. The settlens, 
tlius surprised, were at first driven 
back, but soon rallying, repulsed 
their assailants witli great bravery — 
pouring an efieclual volley upon them 
as they retreated. In this affair the 
governor wa.s killed; and the whole 
of the settlers, with one voice, elected ‘ 
Noah to be their commander on the 
.spot. Ilis bravery. Ins eooinc.ss, and 
pie.sdice of iiumJ, well deserved the 
honour; for no sooner was order 
restored, and tlie enemy beyond the 
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range oF the nfles, than Noah resolved 
to carry into effect the suggestion he 
had offered to the governor, to procure, 
if possible, a supply of provisjous. A 
party of the best marksmen in the set¬ 
tlement were accordingly chosen for 
the sally, and, to slnnulate their ardour, 
he manfully pointed out to them the 
danger of their enterprise, and dwelt 
on the necessity that required it. IIis 
men expressed their approbation of his 
sentiments witfi shouts of applause; 
and, as soon as it was dark, the expe¬ 
dition set out, followed by the prayers 
and good wishes of all their friends. 

The night, which had as yet been 
cairn, was suddenly overcast, so that 
it was impossible to see many yards 
before them. They were instantly or¬ 
dered to proceed crouching, as by that 
means they might approach without 
attracting attention ; and the slight 
noise they made was completely 
drowned by the bursting of the wind 
in tlie leaves of the forest. After they 
had proceeded a short distance in this 
manner, and were nearly abreast of the 
enemy’s camp, a sudden flasli of vivid 
liglitning shewed them filing off under 
the trees. Noah instantly thought 
they might have been seen if any one 
had been on the look out, and tohl Ins 
comrades to hurry on, as he ex[)ecte(l 
they wouhl be pursued immediately. 
As he surmised, they had been disco¬ 
vered by the lightning. 

Noah, in the meantime, made a rapid 
circuit round the camp in the woods, 
leaving their enemies far behind them, 
(they having mistaken their route;) 
and then suddenly rushing out on the 


[Oct. 

camp, fired it in all directions, and 
either slew' or made prisoners the re¬ 
mainder of its defendants, the rest 
having gone with the commander to 
aUemjit to stoim the fort. The party 
that had pursued them were now 
wending their toilsome way back, hav¬ 
ing lost all traces of them, but were 
thrown into confusion by a discharge 
from hidden assailants, which killed 
nearly half of them; and before they 
had time to recover themselves, they 
were attacked on all sides by a band of 
Indians, headed by the well-known 
Clierockee, and were soon deprived of 
their scalps. 

l.ittle more remains to be said. The 
I'rench commander not finding the fort 
so unprepared as he i vpected, and 
having some regard for ti.“ safety 
of his men, sounded a retreat. Jiiit 
upon turning to go, judge of his horror 
and amazement at seeing a bright flame 
ascending from the direction of his 
camp; and upon approaching nearer, 
he distinguished the shouts of the 
victors and shrieks of the conquered. 
Jly this time the remainder of the men 
in the fort, viewing the conflagration, 
rushed out in pursuit of the Trench, 
who were now hemmed in on all sides, 
and not having any chance of escape, 
surrendered at discretion ; being de¬ 
prived of their arms, they were jier- 
rnitted to depart m safety, upon pro¬ 
mising not to fight again during the 
war, winch was soon after this happily 
ended. (Clierockee became the ally of 
the English, and m the course of time 
the village rose to be the town of 
Lexington. 
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WILKINSON 0'S IIIEHOOLYPIIICS.* 


Since the death of the late Dr. Young, 
the study of hieroglypliics has made 
but small progress in this country. For 
its subsequent advancement in France 
we are much indel ted to M. Cham- 
pollion, who, by following the theory of 
Young, has been enabled to unravel 
some part of the mystery in winch the 
hieroglyphic monuments of F’.gypt have 
been involved : and although it cannoi 
be expected tin t so intricate a subject 
should be clearly developed m a short 
time, yet we have sincere pleasure in 
tinding that extensive jirogress has <il- 
ready been made. Notwiili tanding 
the subject seemed to have been aban¬ 
doned in F'ngland, still .some of our 
countrymen were silently pursuing this 
study in the country who.se temples a.e 
covered with iiescriplioiis, whieh till 
lately have baffled the conjecture of 
the traveller, and the erudition of the 
antiquary. When we reflect on the 
changes and events vvliicli have tended 
to e.xtinguish all knowledge of the 
early Egyptian literaiiire, we cannot 
refrain from expressing the satisfaction 
which has been afibrded us by the un¬ 
wearied application and perseverance 
of the few persons, who, undeterred 
by difiicultie.s, and regardless of the 
sarcasms of .sceiiticism, have at length 
brought their labours to a succe.ssful 
issue. No nation has left more stu- 

i iendous niomiments than the ancient 
Egyptians, which liavc stood for thou¬ 
sands of centuries, and still remain an 
index of the power and intelligence of 
a gieat people, the details of whose 
history the hand o( time and man have 
both contributed to destroy. The sculp¬ 
tures which ornament their temples 
point out the victories they gained, and 
the paintings in their tombs prove the 
extent of their dominions, by repre¬ 
senting the several nations which are 
bringing tributes to their mouarchs. 
Die national character of the indivi¬ 
duals IS too clearly depicted to admit 
of doubt: the characteristic features 
which distinguish t le negro and other 
swarthy inhabitants of Africa from the 
hght-haired and fair-complexioned na¬ 
tives of more northern regions, are re¬ 


presented with astonishing accuracy, 
and as strongly conflim the extent of 
the conquest of the Egyptians, as the 
paintings themselves verify their pro¬ 
gress in art. 

Thus much remained of their paint¬ 
ing and '-culplure; but the explana¬ 
tory part, excepting the huiroglyphics, 
was lost. The books of tlie Egyptian 
priests, treating on theology and his¬ 
tory, were at different intervals de¬ 
stroyed by the orders of Artaxerxes 
Oclius and Ale.xander Severiis, and 
their vvorls on cheiiiislry were also 
suppressed by Dioclesian. The library 
of Alexandria, which might be styled 
the treasure-house of Eastern know¬ 
ledge, was half destroyed by the fire 
from t'irsar’s galleys, and its utter an- 
nihi'ation tinally accomplished by the 
Caliph Omar, who ordered the books 
and manuscripts' to be used as fuel for 
the baths of the city. 

We cannot forbear calling to our 
readers’ recollection the Mussulman- 
like seiitiinciit which was expressed in 
the order for this barbarian act. “ If,” 
said Omar, “ they contradict the Ko¬ 
ran, let them be destroyed; if they 
confirm its doctrine, we dfi not require 
them.” The votaries of science, how¬ 
ever, may be .satisfied witii his punish¬ 
ment ; he fell, assassinated by a .'«lavc; 
and tlie nation professing that faith 
which prompted linn to the commis¬ 
sion of the deed, by their rejection of 
knowledge, are in a fair way of be¬ 
coming slaves themselves. Thus did 
every successive levolutionm this land 
tend to the annihilation of its records, 
to involve its people in ignorance, ^nd 
to render more and more diflicult the 
task of deciphering those inscriptions 
which were the only written records of 
the aboriginal inhabitants. 

It wits a generally received opinion 
among the ancients, that hierogly¬ 
phics were invented by the prie.sts of 
Egypt to hide the mysteries of tlieir 
theology and philosophy. That they 
used them for the advancement of 
those objects is unquestionable; but 
there is no reason to suppose that 
hieroglyphics were employed to co«- 
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ceal the events they were Intended to 
record, or the prayers or offerii^l^ of 
which they were the testimonials^' it 
is not likely that a^overeifpi who felt 
a desire to dazzle the people, and to 
convey his name to posterity, should 
employ a means of recording his 
exploits which none excepting tlie 
priests could understand; nor would 
these latter cover their temples with in- 
comprehensihle inscriptions in praise 
of mujiificent donations as a lure to 
others, who, if ignorant of their mean¬ 
ing, could not be tempted by their 
flattery. The fact was, that they had 
no other means of rccorthng events, 
the memory of which they wished to 
preserve. 

That hierogly])hios were originally 
invented by the F.ttyptians, is a point 
which can never he decided till the 
relative civilisation of tlie world is 
known ; they have been used as a 
means of conveying to other persons 
correct notions of objects and ideas, 
not only by the ligjrptians, but also 
by the Chinese and the South Ame¬ 
ricans ; they are tlie natural indica¬ 
tions, the first signs, that mark the 
dawn and progress of civilisation, from 
the notched calendar of a jicasant to 
the paintings of a Haphael. The Ame¬ 
ricans did not carry their knowledge 
to such a pift;h as the Chinese, nor did 
the Chinese advance so far as the logyp- 
tians, who reached the highest point of 
intellectual superiority ever obtained 
by' any ancient nation. Tins was the 
result of their discovery of the phonclic, 
or, to speak more plainly, the alpha¬ 
betic system of hieroglyphics. It was 
one of those inventions which, like the 
art of printing, facilitated the diffusion 
of knowledge, and its consequent effects 
were the increase of national prosperity 
and power. 

Hieroglyphics in their origin exhi¬ 
bited as nearly as possible an exact 
representation of the objects described, 
and by an easy and gradual transition, 
as a means of shortening labour, in the 
course of time became hxed and arbi¬ 
trary marks, still retaining the same 
meaning and irojicrt as the original 
figure, and this was tlie origin of the 
style tetraed Jigurailve. 

The next step of improvement was 
Hm.sifmbolk; and this was rendered 
necessary to express the passions, the 
ideas, or attributes man, and the 
qualities of things; mus, force would 


be indmated by a lion, industry by a 
hw, ?pled by wings, &c. This nie- 
ta^iorical mode of conveying infor¬ 
mation is and always has been a dis¬ 
tinguishing feature in the style of 
oriental literature. It often happened, 
however, that the expression of some 
ideas could not be rendered by the re¬ 
presentation of an object: by way of 
example, let us endeavour to represent 
manhood,— the delineation of a man 
would give the idea of one, but at the 
same time would not convey a correct 
notion of age; to do this, another 
symbol would be required, and the re¬ 
presentation of a hood m conjunction 
gives the word, and thus syllables were 
first formed from symbols. 'Hie efl’ect 
of this system, however, is only to mul¬ 
tiply the number of cii.i”acters, and 
render the attainment of a language 
thus written exceedingly difficult,since 
the chaiacters, by seldom recurring, are 
with difliculty retained in the memory. 

It is about this stage of writing that 
the Chinese have stopped ; and never 
having been fortunate enough to dis¬ 
cover the alphabet, like the Egyptians, 
the attainment of their written lan¬ 
guage became even to themselves a 
matter of great difficully; and as the 
transmission of the knowledge and ex¬ 
perience of their predecessors w'as 
thereby .i work of time, their progress 
in iinjnovemcnt was necessarily slow. 

When it is considered that this lan¬ 
guage has the enormous number of 
twenty-four thousand different charac¬ 
teristic signs, all of which the student 
has to bear in memory, it will be seen 
that the youth and vigour of his intel¬ 
lect is exhausted in obtaining even the 
means of information. There is, how¬ 
ever, according to Hu Halde, one ad¬ 
vantage attending this style of writing, 
from its figurative and symbolic con¬ 
struction ; namely, that the inhabitants 
of Cochin China, Tonquin, and Japan, 
though speaking different languages, 
are in the habit of using the same 
books, which they all understand, the 
signs being conventional. 

'f he precise dale of the discovery of 
the phonetic system by the Egyptians 
is not known, though it is supposed 
that the inventor of it was named Thotli 
or Thouth, who was deified under that 
name, and occupies in one of his cha¬ 
racters in the Egyptian Pantheon, the 
same station as Mercury held among 
the Greeks. 
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This is the third and mO^t^toproVed hieroglyphics, though the figurative and 
style of writing which the Egypt^-* sy mhp licbavenot suffered from the same 
adopted, and by so doiifg |>reven^d cauW, the forms o^bjects and tlie sen- 
Ihat excessive increase of clKiracters by sations of the miira not being subject 
which, as we have already shewn, the to alteration. This is one of the reasons 
study of writing was rendered so per- why a variety of phonetic signs hhs been 
plexing. employed to signify the same letter by 

The method pursued was by select- diHerent towns, in inscriptions of earlier 
ing an object wliich nearly represented and later dates. In the names of the 


the sound required, or the initial sound 
of which fo med part of the word to be 
written; tlms the figure of a bee would 
stand for the letter, ^\'e have, indeed, 
an every day exemplification of this bj 
the manner in whicli a cinld learns the 
alphabet; A, standing for apple, has 
a pictorial representation of it given 
which impresses it on the mind, a l3ee 
for B, a cat for &.c. Jic.; and thus 
proceeding throughout the alphabet, the 
signs once having become coin entional, 
the system is complete. 

The Egyptians in making this disco¬ 
very dul not discard their former jirac- 
tice of employing figurative and s\ m- 
boiic signs ; these were still in a gieat 
measure retained, while the jihonetio 
were used to make up the deficiency, 
and it was only by degrees that the 
new system gamed upon the old ; but 
It did eventually so far come into gene¬ 
ral use, in the time of the Greek and 
Homan dominion, as almost entirely to 
supersede the others; so much so, that 
all the names of the l^tolemies and Uo- 
mian emperors are entirely jihonelic. 

The vast increase of hieroglypiiies 
may be attnbuled in .some measure to 
the general ii.se of tiie Greek lilor.iture 
of this period, tliat led to the more fre¬ 
quent mtroduclion of vowels, which, in 
the earlier inscriptions, are almost en¬ 
tirely left out. 

If wc refer to our books printetl two 
or three centuries back, the different 
style of spelling and expression which 
are there used, will at once shew what 
great changes have been made in the 
orthography and pronunciation of our 
own language, in, comparatively speak¬ 
ing, a short space of tune; if t^n, with 
all the advantages of our printihg, such 
variations iiave taken place, what must 
have been the changes in the Egyptian 
manner of pionouncing their word.s 
during the space of between two and 
three thousand years, in a country in 
which two, the Theban and Memphitic, 
if not three dialects, were spoken ? It 
is this circumstance which has tended 
to obscure the meaning of the phonetic 
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gods this observation does not a|)ply so 
strongly as m many other instances; 
the name of Amon is haitlly ever found 
changed, and the same may be said of 
most of the others. 

The system of hieroglyphics may be 
thus divided into three parts—namely, 
the figurative, the .symbolic, and the 
phonetic: in the first the object is imi¬ 
tated, in tlic second the idea is sym¬ 
bolised, and in the thud tlie .sound is 
pxpresscil. Hieroglyphics are variously 
iMittcn; .sometimes fiom right to left, 
and at others from left to right; as a 
general nile it may be observed, they 
aie to 1)6 read toward tlieir faces. 

'riie Egyptians had also three me¬ 
thods of writing, viz. the hieroglyphic, 
the hieratic, and the enchorial: the 
fn>t we have already described; tile 
second was an imitation of the first, in 
which the characters were slightly traced 
with the pen; and the third was tlie 
style used by the peojile of the country 
ill tlieir transactions with ftich other. 

Having tliii.s given, as conciselyas we 
are able, the leadingpomts in the system 
of hieroglyphics winch the late inqui¬ 
ries on the .subject have established, we 
shall proceed to notice the w,ay in which 
iJie discovery was first made, and tfie 
subsequent addilioiiai evidence by which 
the theory foiimled on tliat discovery 
has been confirmed. 

The reveries of Kirclier, and the ridi¬ 
culous notions of Chevalier PalLn,^had 
done much to tlirow doubt on this in¬ 
teresting branch of literature, which 
probably would have remained in the 
obscurity to which it seemed destined, 
had it not lieen for the discovery of the 
celebrated Rosetta stone, which now 
forms one of the most distinguished or¬ 
naments of the British Museum. The 
inscription on it being in three charac¬ 
ters, viz. the hieroglyphic, the Greek, 
and the enchorial, as was found by the 
Greek translation in which this circum¬ 
stance is mentioned, gave the clue to 
the discoveries which have since been 
made. ,ji 

M. Silvester oe Sacy was the fifst 
,; 2 A 
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who observed the letter^ in the en-. 
chorial of the proper names, huj pro¬ 
ceeded no furtheij,, M. Akerbla^ se¬ 
parated them, andSvas enabled by this 
means to form j)art of an alphabet; 
but not being aware of the custom com¬ 
mon in oriental languages of omitting 
most of the vowels, was unable to apply 
it. Dr. Young, liowever, persevered, 
first overcame tins difliculty, and by 
then observing how often a particular 
group^of clwracters was repeated m the 
enchorial, and by comparing tliat with 
tlie same word winch corrosponded in 
number of repetitions and position in 
the Creek, the translation was eventu¬ 
ally obtained. We cannot, lu our con¬ 
fined space, follow the whole history 
of (his interesting discovery, which is 
so clearly and satisfactoiily explained 
by Dr. Young, in bis excellent article 
on Egypt, in the Supplement to tlie 
Encyclopscdia llritanmca, to which we 
must refer such of onr readers as are 
desirous of further exjilanation. 

The next important discovery was 
made by William liankes, Esq., in 
clearing away the sand which covered 
part of one of the temples at Ahydos. 
On one of the walls is a (ablet, which 
contains the names in order of succes¬ 
sion of all the kings w'ho pieccded 
Sesostris; the upper row is utiforlii- 
nately de.strt)ycd, but tlie rest confirms 
the accounts of such parts as are pre¬ 
served ofManetho, an Egyptian priest, 
who wrote an account of the dynasties 
preceding Alexander, by tlie desire of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. A cojiy of this 
interesting monument is among Mr. 
Wilkinson’s numerous hieroglyphic 
plates, which we believe to he the most, 
if not the only correct one, that has been 
published: it is accompanied by many 
other singular transcripts which illus¬ 
trate and authenticate each other. 

It reflects no little credit on the 
talents and perseverance of Mr. Wil¬ 
kinson, that he should have been able 
to produce such a work as the one be¬ 
fore us, when it is considered that he 
IS in a country wliere even the com¬ 
monest library of reference does not 
exist; and, had he not possessed deep 
and extensive knowledge, joined to a 
retentive memory, he never would have 
succeeded. If influenced by any other 
motive than'that of advancing the par¬ 
ticular branch of literature wliich he is 
pursuing—had profij rather than fame 
been his object, by feturaing to Eng- 
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land he would have produced in a 
short time one of those frothy travel- 
I'e'r’s quartos, which, though they may 
increase the wealth of the author, do 
not add greatly to his credit. Those 
who are acquainted with the trying 
diHiculties resulting from the want of 
accommodation, and the interruptions 
arising from disease, winch the climate 
of Egypt produces — particularly that 
seourgi' of the student, ophthalmia — 
will he able to appreciate the difficul¬ 
ties winch he has had to encounter. 
In these he has been greatly assisted 
by Mr. Burton, who is now residing 
at Cairo, and is already known to the 
scientific world by his “ Excerpta 
Ilieroglyphiea,’’ winch he has pub¬ 
lished in that town by means of a li¬ 
thographic press. This gentleman, m 
eoiqunction with Mr. Wilkinson, has 
collected the; most interesting monu¬ 
mental inscriptions to he found m 
Egypt, Nubia, and the Desert adjoin¬ 
ing. lie has engraved, yuihlislied, and 
forwarded them lo the difl'crent le.ariied 
societies on the Continent and m Eng¬ 
land, and by this means has saved 
them much labour, expense, and risk 
in personal research, winch many, how¬ 
ever they may feel interested m the 
subject, hav'e not the power, or perhaps 
the inclination, to undergo. Among 
tlioso who have reapeil no small ad¬ 
vantages from these gentlemen’s exer¬ 
tions, M. Chainpollion ranks the first; 
and altliongh it has been reported in 
some quarters, that lie is not very for¬ 
ward 111 acknowledging (he persons or 
sources whence his information is de¬ 
rived, yet as this fact is so well known 
among those who are interested in the 
advancement of this study, we cannot 
but believe that he will frankly and 
openly avow, in his forthcoming work, 
the assistance lie has received from 
the labours of those who, by their own 
individual expense and exertions, had 
cleared tlie way for him previously to 
his arrival in Egypt. 

The-work of Mr. Wilkinson which 
is now before us, consists of two parts; 
die first contains the whole of the 
Egyptian Pantheon, in fifty-one plates, 
representing the different characters of 
the gods, with their accompanying 
hieroglyphic names and emblems. 
These plates were engraved by Mr. 
W'llkmsoii, with the assistance of Mr. 
Humphries. The neatness of the exe¬ 
cution, and the chai-acteristic style in 
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which they are done, shew Mr. Wil¬ 
kinson to be as fully capable M illus¬ 
trating his subjects by the pencil 'fts 
the pen. The letter-press of the first 
part IS almost entirely taken up with 
the explanation of the plates, the size 
of winch prevents our laying them be¬ 
fore our readers : we have, however, 
extracted that part of Mr. Wilkinson’s 
alphabet which we consider will be 
most interesting, and have taken the 
liberty of substituting Roman for tlie 
Coptic letters, which we conceive will 
be the more easily understood by the 
general reader. The two ovals at the 


bottom of tJie plate are the forms in 
whiq|j the names of the kings are 
vvrfifiin. No. 1 contains the title, and 
No. 2 the nainej'^^e must refer our 
readers to a more lengthened explana¬ 
tion on this jiart m our next Number, 
when we shall resume the subject, and 
bring under their notice tlie second 
part of Mr. W ilkinson’s work, which 
consist.s of a summary view of early 
Egyptian history, deduced from a 
comparison of ancient authors with 
the existing nionumeats of the* Egyp¬ 
tians. 


MENTAL MAGIC. 

BY MISS CRUMl’I.. 


The pearls that giaee thy neck of .snow 
Are rich — the locks that shade it. 

In clu.sters, crown thy beauty’s glow ; 

Thy form — ’twas lleav’n that made it! 
Thine eyes arc with expression briglit, 
llie soul of love revealing, 

Emitting intellectual light 

From shrines of deepest feeling ! 

But though thou look'st as if the zone 
Of Cytherea bound thee, 

I love thee for thyself alone,— 

Thy mental siiells are round me! 

Such lionds as tlie.se will not decay. 

But keO]) their hold forever: 

Our lieart-htriugs may be rent away. 

Our souls -- when part tliey ? — Nlvek ! 
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THE COLONISTS VERSUS TUV. ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
BY A LATE RESIBEKT. 


A iir,SI BENCE of some years in the 
West Indies, will, perhaps, be deem¬ 
ed a suflicienlly substantial basis on 
winch to foiiiid an opinion as to the 
actual condition of that portion of 
the British empire ; and when it is 
added,^that ji1k‘ observations here sub¬ 
mitted to the consideration of the 
public are the result of a lonj' and 
miniiie inquiiy into the state of slave¬ 
ry, and the Londilion of the negro, 
both with rcsiiect to his moral and 
spiritual situation, as well as the com- 
paiiitive tcmpoial enjoyment to which 
be is entitled under the existing colo¬ 
nial regulations, no farther introduc¬ 
tion can be deemed necessary. At a 
period, indeed, like the present, when 
the malignity of party luid personal 
spirit actuates the aiili-colonial wiiters, 
and every tale of forgotten liorror is 
raked up in order to excite feelings 
of hostility against the West India 
planter—whe,n the rav ings of iiiccii- 
d lanes and disappointed missionaiies 
are hawked through the stii'cts as 
authentic narratives, and religion itself 
is coinerled into a we.ipon of offence 
— silence on the part of any person 
who feels t|ualified to ofl’er an opinion 
is doubly criminal; criminal towards 
the maligned and much iiiisrejuesent- 
ed planter, ami criminal tnw.irds the 
great body of the deluded people, 
who are hoodwinked and misled by 
a self-interested fslction, wilfully blind 
to the real bearings of the ipiestion, 
and intent only upon acquiring a re¬ 
putation for humanity and Christian 
charity by the ruin of their fellow'- 
countrymen. 

To enter fully into this most im¬ 
portant subject, and to place in their 
true colours the demagogues who tra¬ 
verse Biigland, from the Land’s End 
to the Hebrides, upon a fanatical cru¬ 
sade against the coloi.ial interests, it 
is necessary to enter into a brief re¬ 
view of some of tlie most important 
facts which bear upon the argument, 
and to shew that, in the history of the 
world, there is not on record an in¬ 
stance where a body of men have 
effected so much for the benefit of 
their servants in so short a space as 
the West India planters have during 
the last ten years. 


There is no doubt whatever, that 
the vast majority of the signatures at¬ 
tached to anti-slavery petitions have 
been procured by the active misrepre¬ 
sentations, not to say malevolent false¬ 
hoods, of the restless and encroaching 
parly from which they emanate; and 
that the individuals w'hose names 
swell the list of clamourers for eman¬ 
cipation are utterly ignorant of the 
real state of slavery as it prevails in 
our Transatlantic possessions, and 
merely re-echo llie sentiments of the 
prime agents, whose interest it is to 
keep the public mind in a state of 
agitation, that their own consequence 
may not be destroyed. For example, 
Mr. Otway Cave, if this question were 
once disposed of^ would soon be for¬ 
gotten ; Mr. Buxton’s pliilantbropy 
would be circumscribed by the smoky 
atmosphere of his brewery; and the 
Macauleys, and other 

“ Shoals unnumber’d of a nameless fry. 

Like lying hounds, known only by 
their cry,” 

would be compelled to confine their 
Inrangucs upon the miseries of their 
black brethren, .and tlie glorious land 
of liberty which is blessed with their 
presence and enlightened by their ta¬ 
lent, to the coteries of twaddling old 
tea-drinkers at Clapham and I’cck- 
ham. 

Amidst all the assertions which have 
inundated the country, through the 
medium of “ Anti-slavery Reporters,” 
and speeches delivered at the hole- 
and-corner congregations of the pseu¬ 
do-pious, not one single argument is 
attempted that can be exclusively ap¬ 
plied to the colonial policy. We find 
the notorious Stephen asserting, that 
“ the master may imprison, beat, 
scourge^ wound, or otlierwise inflict 
or injure the person of his slave at his 
uiscretion.” ITiis necessarily raises all 
the old women up in amis; a sub¬ 
scription is set on foot, meetings call¬ 
ed, a petition to Parliament resolved 
upon, and the planter denounced as 
the veiy “ abomination of desolation,” 
and unworthy to be classed with his 
fellow-men; for tliese people, be it 
remembered, look upon Master Ste¬ 
phen as a perfect “ model of a Chris- 
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tian man!” The assertion i?, how¬ 
ever, an absolute and detestable false¬ 
hood. 

Nor does our “model” stop here. 
The man, by whom his admirers de¬ 
clare the very .saints might swear, 
proceeds, with insidious, malignity, to 
add, that the master may delegate tins 
harsh authority — nay, tliat he can in¬ 
vest one of his favourite slaves with 
this tyrannical power over his fellow- 
bondsmen. It need scarcely be said, 
that this is falsehood of a deeper dye ! 
Let any one consult the “ consolidated 
.slave code,” and “ the punishment 
record-book,” and he will find the 
master’s authority limited to a great 
extent, and that of his deputy still 
more so. Nor will any one who has 
resided in the VVe.st Indies of late 
years, unless Ins eye has been unable 
to view slavery through any other 
medium than that of pie-cunceived 
prejudices, venture to confirm such 
gro.ss and palpable nustatemenls. 

it cannot be denied, however, that 
in.stances exist, .ind that in individuals 
from whom better things were ho[)ed 
and expected, where an indirect con- 
firiiiation has been given to some por¬ 
tion of the calunnnes so justly and 
indignantly complained of. ibit the 
leaven may be here detected. Major 
Moody, It will be recollected, lost 
Ins situation in the colonial oflicc for 
speaking truth; and the ministry by 
whose ilereliction of principle, ])opery, 
commonly designated Catholic I'bn.in- 
cipation, was intmduced, may not be 
slack 111 conferring ibeir favours upon 
tlie tialters who would belie those at 
whoso board they feed, and from whom 
they derive Uieir means of existence, 
by ti'ansinitling to tlie colonial office 
highly-coloured pictures of the evils 
undei which the negroes labour, and 
totally witliholding every circumstance 
which would place their relative yiosi- 
tion m a favourable point of view. 
Hut this must form the subject of 
anotlier communication, as the present 
object is to refute some of the grosser 
calumnies, preparatory to a complete 
espose of the disgraceful falsehoods 
which continue to be disseminated by 
a factious and unprincipled cabal 
against the well-being, if not the very 
existence, of the colonies. 

In the face of the legislative enact¬ 
ments of the West India representa- 
tives, it Ls customary to affirm, with 
truly Jesuitical craft, that the slave 


, may be at any time exiled in a mo¬ 
ment, and for ever, from bis home, his 
fanifly, and the colony in which he 
was born, or in Which he has been 
long settled. This charge is generally 
supported by a reference to transac¬ 
tions of an ancient date, which it is 
impossible to defend, and unnecessary 
to refute; and it is used like a r/np- 
trap, to f'ugage the feelings on the 
side of tlie speaker, and render his 
hearers mon, alive to tlui nnp^ression 
which the anti-slavery parly are anx¬ 
ious to produce. Kach of the charges 
is, indeed, sufficient to enlist the hearts 
of Knglishnicn m behalf of the reputed 
sufferers, and only want the stamp of 
truth to render them unanswerable. 
But, unfortniiately for the wholesale 
sl.iiulerers, it is a iiotiuious fiict that 
the transfer of slaves from one colony 
to another is strictly forbidden by law, 
and that the government at home have 
not only discountenanced it, but have 
entirely refused to sanction such a 
removal, though it was satisfactorily 
pioved that it would have been highly 
advantageous to the negro himself. 
This, however, it must be acknow¬ 
ledged, arose from the cireumstance 
of Ins Majesty’.s t'olomal Secretary 
having by some means discovered 
that the seltlements on the b.ink.s of 
till' Demerar.i Uiver coUld not witli 
stiict pro))iiely be called an island. 
VN'jth respect lo the separation of 
families hy sal(‘, not only is it illegal, 
blit so desirous are the pro])rielors 
to aiiticijiale the wishes of the go- 
veiiiiiKMit upon this point, that iii the 
family coinjiact, remote eounexioiis 
are not niifrenueiitly inclnded, and a 
sejiaration against the consent of the 
parlies themselves is nevei even con¬ 
templated. 

It may not be irrelev.int here to 
say a few words ii[)()n the subject of 
atrocious cruelties, imputed with no 
measured vitujieration to the phuifers; 
although the able elucidation of the 
case of the Mosses, in a previous 
Niimher of this Magazine, renders it 
almost unneces.sary. 'Lwo filings, 
however, appear to be so carefully 
kept ill the back ground upon this 
engiossing jioint, that it is evident 
the “ clamour ” is not raised for the 
sake of justice and humanity, but for 
the purpo.se of ohtauniig a malignant 
triumph. The question will perhaps 
be I est compi ehended by first placing 
the accusation before the reader, and 
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then replying in detail, which, in a 
case of sucli evident shuiBing and 
blinking the question, will require 
but few words. While (observes Mr. 
Stephen, in continuation of some pre¬ 
vious charge)^ the master’s power of 
alienation is tlius despotic and un¬ 
limited, the slave has no legal right 
of redeeming his liberty on any terms 
whatever, or of obtaining a change of 
masters when cruel treatment makes 
it nece,ssary,for his relief or preserva¬ 
tion. It may be said that this charge 
is of long standing, and that amelio¬ 
ration upon these ])oitifs has now been 
conceded. Jf this much be allowed, 
the question of colonial slavery is 
reduced to a very narrow compass. 
One party clamours for further pro¬ 
tection of the slave, which the other is 
not only prepared to grant, but has 
even anticipated the demand, by vo¬ 
luntarily enacting laws iri accord¬ 
ance with the spirit of the proposed 
amendment. Hut it is not necessary 
to shelter tlio ])laiiter by any such 
assumptions; for a law has existed 
for many years, which, upon proof of 
cruel trealmeiit, can take a negro from 
his master, by paying to the latter a 
price upon valuation; and there are 
upon record many cases where the 
managers of estates have been con¬ 
victed and pniiished for exceeding tlie 
powers allowed by law in regulating 
the labour and punishment of the 
negroes. 

Besides, the very fact of 'he colonial 
houses of .asseiiibly having recently 
received the offici,a} [irotcctors of slaves 
not only withoulf remonstrance, but 
with cordiality, is of itself a sulHcicnt 
proof to all candid persons of the 
anxious desire they have to promote 
the welfare and comfmt of the slave, 
as far as is cornpatihlo with his own 
well-being. But as a complete and 
iiiiaiiswerabh reply to the charges of 
ill-usage and barbarity with which the 
anti-slavery reporters and p/r/cf-hunters 
of the iresriH/Hsfc? fltvuw teem, it 
would be advisable to turn to the 
reports ujion the colonies, published 
by order of the House of Commons; 
from which it will be found that the 
punishment awarded to disorderly and 
idltf blacks is not more severe, nor 
itc the committals more numerous 
in proportion, than among the much 
be-praised, free, and enlightened pea¬ 
santry of Great Britain. A compari¬ 
son, indeed, between the habits and 


ferocity of the Irish peasantry, the 
poachers of the interior, and the 
smugglers on the coast, with that 
of the “ black brethren” of Messrs. 
Wilberforce, Cave, and Buxton, would 
not be much in favour of the former; 
and It is a fact, too glaring to be 
denied, that, to use the phrase of the 
“ faction,” with respect to “ creature- 
comforts,” the situation of the negro is 
infinitely superior to that of the free¬ 
born agricultural or manufacturing 
labourer. 

It IS not the wish of the writer of 
these observations to be looked upon 
in the light of an admirer of the 
colonial systf'm, or an upholder of 
slavery in the abstract: the only ob¬ 
ject in view is to u^^buse the pub¬ 
lic mind, and to throw light upon 
a subject so little known, and less 
understood. Some writer has said, 
that “a knowledge of the West In¬ 
dia question is not obtainable by in¬ 
tuition;” and our greatest statesmen 
have pronounced it difficult beyond 
example : and yet itinerant quacks 
arc scon progressing from one end 
of the kingdom to the other, exhi¬ 
biting their monnlebank tricks, pass¬ 
ing oH Llieir tinsel speeches as sterling, 
and pronouncing the condemnation 
of a vast and important part of the 
Bntish empire, about whieli they 
know as much as Sancho Panza’s 
charger. 

Surely, then, when individuals are 
found who arc ignorant even of the 
geographical position of the West In¬ 
dies, and, as a satiiist observes. 

Who think Dominica ’twixt Windsor 
and Scaincs 

and when the most unjustifiable prar- 
lices arc lesortod to, and the most 
atrocious and garbled statements in¬ 
dustriously circulated;—surely, when 
such IS the case, it is most desir¬ 
able that every authentic information 
should be published abroad; and, as 
far as is practicable, that the feel¬ 
ings of the British nation should be 
directed in the proper channel, and 
not allowed to overwhelm one body 
of men on the e.r parte statements of 
another. It ought to be borne in mind 
that general knowledge upon a subject 
of this magnitude and importance is 
not alone sufficient; but that local, 
particular, and minute investigation is 
required—an investigation into the 
circumstances, population, and laws of 
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each particular colony; of the numeri¬ 
cal force and disposition of the ivhites 
and free coloured inhabitants ; of the 
cliaracter of the negro, in bis natnnil 
and artihcial state; his capacity to 
receive instruction, and ins disposition 
to avail himself of any improvements 
that may be introduced in his moral 
or physical condition; and his capa¬ 
bilities of forming a just estimate of, 
and duly appreciating, measures d<'- 
signed for his benefit. To take a 
proper and comprehensive view oftiiis 
subject, a residence upon the spot is 
absolutely indispensable. At all events, 
no one who wishes to be correctly 
informed upon these several heads, 
would pm his faith upon the .sleeve 
of a person wdio only retails his in¬ 
formation at second hand, and who 
may be interested in suppiessmg every 
aiticle tlial militates against his own 
particular theory. 

All the, planter requires, at the 
bands of the British public, is justice. 
All that he deinafius of the British 
pailianicnt is, that lie may not be 
condemned unheard, lie challenges 
incpiiry into the general details of 
colonial management; and if, in par¬ 
ticular instance's, any flagiant violation 
of the law, any great practical injustice 
is discoveix'd, far from wishing to shield 
the perpetrator, he would be the first 
to deliver him to the vengeance of 
the offended laws. Surely, then, 
when such a disposition is known 
extonsnely to prevail, it is worse tlian 
injustice to dream for a moment of 
sacrificing an honourable and nn- 
poilaiit body of men to the clamours 
of the emancipationists. Tlic voice 
of the mob, demanding of a candidate 
on the hustings his pledge to support 
the abolition of slavery, ought not 
to aft'ect tlie minds of bis majesty’s 
ministers to such an extent as to 
induce them to entertain the motion, 
without the fullest and most satis¬ 
factory proof that the evil complained 
of exists to the extent represented, 
and that the measure proposed will 
answer the expectation of the pro¬ 
poser. And this can never be the 
case until the question has undergone 
tlie strictest and most impartial inves¬ 
tigation. Even the reports of the 
Commissioners of Inquiry, who were 
sent out by government at such an 
enonnous expense, ought to be re¬ 
ceived with caution; not that it is 
intended to impute any sinister motives 


to tliese gentlemen, but from a convic¬ 
tion l^at they could not iKwsibly draw 
correct inferences, nor obtain .sufficient 
information on which to ground a co¬ 
pious report, fi’om the short period of 
their sojourn in the sei||Pi'!tl colonies; 
and that there are many individuals 
qualified, by residence and observa¬ 
tion, to strengthen some facts, and 
refute olhcis, and, generally, to throw 
great light upon this corn plicated 
question. It is to be hoped, 
before his majesty’s government take 
any decisive stops, such measures will 
be adojited, and such information 
sought and required, as will lead to a 
proper and equitable adjustment. 

If ever a government, indeed, were 
tailed upon to exercise sound discre¬ 
tion at a great and [>aramoiiiit crisis, 
it is that of England. By the cla¬ 
morous importunities of factious 
deiiiagognes, she is called upon to 
inv.ade tlie private and inalienable 
property of individuals, for the attain¬ 
ment of a problematical good. To 
make out a sufficient cause for this 
nnnainral and unjust exercise of 
authority, a case is attempted to be 
piovcd; to effect which, however, 
not ail the inveter.ite iiialigiiity of 
doting hyjiocrites and political cliur- 
l.iiaiis has succeeded, 'riio almost for¬ 
gotten horrors of the wforst periods 
of the slave-trade, and the atrocities 
of the early Spimish and Dutch 
settlcis, arc all exliibited to the 
gaping populace of tliis countiy in 
a inodeinised K.nglisb dress* and the 
jioor deluded fool;^ who listen and 
believe, go to theW roofless cottage, 
and supperless couch of straw, bless¬ 
ing themselves that they are secured 
from such evils by the glorious laws 
of the country, and shouting, “ Liberty 
for ever!” 

Yet it is upon demands originating 
in such sources, and feelings aroused 
by such dishonest tricks, that the 
West Indies are to be sacrificed. 
And with a view to increase the 
determined spirit of plunder, which 
aims at colonial property, the people 
are led to believe that the retaining 
these possessions causes the countiy 
annually a vast expenditure ! It is 
impossible, liowever, in a single 
paper to enter fully into all the 
manifold chaises which the known 
gullibility of .John Bull induces the 
aiiti-.slavcry party to make. And this 
crying falsehood, therefore, amongst 
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a)9QY oth^y left for future in Barbadees, in 1816> were ftas 

contuderation. ymet aji al»tract of eotten, or studionsly conceaied. 'Zbe 


the hfetory ol^^e slave-txMe, from 
its origpii toMts final suppression, 
together with a view of the various 
ameliorations ||iutroduced into the 
plantations siiwe that period, will .be 
submitted to the public. An, iiow’- 
ever, the religious instruction and 
education of tlie negroes has been 
the subject of much conversation, 
and as heavy complaints not oidy 
have ticen made, but continue to 
multiply, evidently wiUi a view of 
producing a sensation on the minds 
of the new parliament, it is imperative 
that we take a concise review of 
tlie progress of the church in the 
M^est [iidics during the last six years 
under the episcopal jurisdiction, for 
the purpose of shewing, that, so far 
from throwing any obstacle in tlie 
way of promoting Christian know¬ 
ledge, the proprietors at lionic, and 
their rcpresenUtive.s in tlie colonies, 
have shewn the greatest anviety to 
co-operale wp,h the clergy, and to 
promote the eslablislmieiit of schools, 
and Ollier ine.nis of religious instuie- 
tiori and education. 

After the attention of ])ailiameiit 
had been diieetcd to llic condition 
of the negroes for upwards of seven 
years, hy a' eontiimed series til' dis¬ 
cussion, 111 which tlic opposite view.s 
of the Colonists and Anli-shuery 
pSoeiety were exhibited ni striking 
contrast; and after in<iny conce.ssions 
had been made, espeei.dly that of 
sanctioning an qfficial register of .all 
negroes eniployeiPiii the V\'est Indies, 
to whieli, it may be reniaikcd, (he 
])]anter.s did not object, fiom a eon- 
scioiisness that, as far as they were 
eoiicerned, the slave-trade had ceased ; 
and that no impoit.ilioii of negroes 
had been iniule for many years : 
and when a disposition generally 
prevailed to receive, with certain 
cjualificatioiis, all the ordeis in coun¬ 
cil resolved upon at home, the Anti¬ 
slavery Society were in raptures, and 
anticipated that all their theories 
were about to be adopted, and that 
the Utopian happiness pictured forth 
by Wilberforce and others was about 
to be realised. These infotuatcd men, 
therefore, recommenced their exer¬ 
tions with all the enthusiasm of 
persons who thought themselves upon 
the eve of attaining a fiivourite ob¬ 
ject. The horrors of the insurrection 


text of the history of that event. Was 
inteipolated, and glosses added to 
mislead the unwary. And the more 
recently attempted massacre of the 
white population in Deinerartl,-^ iit 
1823, got up under the assumed .cloak 
of sanctity by the Missionary Smith, 
for which cnine he was most justly 
condemned to death, after a long, 
laborious, and painful investigation,— 
was brouglit forwaid by the factious 
opponents of the colonies, as a fur- 
tlier reason for not, be it remem¬ 
bered, a progressive amelioration — 
but a total emancipation of the 
negroes I 

This subject, however, would on 
the present oceasie.n lead to too 
lengthened a digression, and involve 
other collateral notices, vvliieh it is 
ailvisuble to leave for another N umber. 
To iclurii, therefore, to the more 
interesting subject of tlie first intro¬ 
duction of episcopal jurisdiction in 
the West Indies. (Joveniinenf, per¬ 
ceiving the clamour raised by the anti- 
colonial party daily g.lining strength, 
ami that no elForts were made on 
the part of tlio.«,* most interested to 
check the tide of pO])ular fury, which 
was .setting so strongly against them, 
resolved upon adopting a plan, which 
It was hoiied would be accejitable 
to all parties; and a provi.sion was 
accordingly voted by parliament for 
the estalihshiiient of two bi.sliopries, 
witli a certain number of chaplains 
attaclicd to each, whose prmcip.al 
cMip sliould be to imjiart religions 
and moral instruction to the iilack 
population, with strict injunctions, at 
the same time, to abstain from any 
interference whatever in the political 
government of the colony wherein they 
might be located. 

This very arrangement, however, 
it would appear, by the renewed 
war-cry, dclciula Carthago y' 
which is raised by the anti-colonial 
Mohawks, has defeated the views of 
the enemies of West India prosperity. 
Their object, “ rxceptis excipiendis,” 
never embraced the welfare of the 
negro, but was confined to a little 
ephemeral popularity. And they con¬ 
sequently, so far from being gratified, 
are annoyed at the good feeling 
displayed by the planter, and would 
impute to any cause but the right, 
the anxiety shewn to ameliorate the 
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cooduion of the blave as for as prao 
titial observation considers safe 
The arrival of the bishops in the 
West Indies was hailed by all par¬ 
ties with acclamation W herever they 
landed they were received with almost 
royal honours, and in the establish¬ 
ment of schools, and providing the 
means of religious instruction gene- 
rallyi, their wishes weie in many in¬ 
stances anticipati d hat more could 
be desired? Did the anti-slavery 
pliil mthropists expect a miracle would 
testify tilt truth of then reiterated 
asseilions' or did they hope that the 
iieero population would m ike is much 
progress in civilisation in a few weeks 
.IS the whiU peisintry of Great 
lint nil had done in teutnnes ? If 
this were cvpiited, it must be con¬ 
fessed that mufh reniuns to be done 
Jhit d the opportunities now enjoyed 
bv the shits of attending public woi- 
slii[) Iwict on cvtiy Sabbith, uid of 
iccmmg instiue tion ^tnerill) dining 
th It el ly of rest, both it the h ends e 1 
the miuistei inel citechist, liis been 
Utcuded by those henelicial icsults 
which the le il friends of the slue 
looked for, end which no one dues 
deny has been the case then uc tlic 
shudcis so spitefullycontiived, mel so 
industiiously whispcied ilnonglK iit tlio 
kingdom, it once i((iUp<I, iiid the 
shimcKss tiiduceis left, is llicj eh 
sene to If, by ill honest uul pistl^ 
thinking individiiils, to llie iiifemy 
tiu V so iiehly mtiit, itid die liitiiresof 
eonscieiiee wli ch c innot fed to i lek 
the eiiisntee slul gmlly 
Jf my fuilhti li^ht is requiitel to 
guide the public lu foiniing m lec i- 
iite estnnite ot how fir this statement 
Is collect, let them once inou consult 
the pipers pi nteel by oultr of piilii 
ment, especially the returns nmnilly 
Iransinitted to the dioeosuis, whe itin 
a particul ir an''ljsis of the stite of 
cieh parish will be found, contiining 
the number of the popuhtion, and 
extent of the parish, ] lices ofworsinp, 
and times and seasons it whicli the 
service ofthe eliuich is performed, the 
facilities affoided by t)it lesident pio- 
pnetors, or their lepiesentatives, to the 
respective clergy in the discharge of 
their duties -births, deiths, m urnges, 
churching of women, visitation of the 
sick,—‘in a woid, all that is embiaied 
111 Ae comprehensive duty of a pinsh 
priest And if these details aie read 



Without 

a doubt, l|iat the mo^ and reh^ious^ 
improvement ofthe attended’^ 

to at Idast as much as vnat of lower 
orders of Great Britain; aw^ it vnU 
be further shewn, thatflheir opportu¬ 
nities and means of availing themselves 
of the instruction of their ministers 
are far greater than those affoided 
to the hbouiipg ifclasses of Europe, 
or indeed i f any other portion of the 
world. And there can be no .doubt, 
thit more would be done by the pro- 
pnetois, than they could in justice be 
called upon to effect, provided the 
instruments appointed by government 
to ciriy thnr design into practice, 
were selected with a little more judg¬ 
ment and attention to the stite of 
society, and the long diirition of the 
e\ils (ompl lined of lu x commu¬ 
nity, where for so many yeais the 
nurnbci of clergymen his been too 
smill to attend tu the spirttnal wants 
of f veil a liniiti d portion of the public , 
wliere even the ofhits and cei’emomes 
of the church hav e been bnltd only 

it iiiteivils, wliere tlie Sibbith his 
been i d ly of relax ition, or rather 
of uuiniMcl guely, insteid of properly 
re^uhtid devotion,—the appearance 
of a well idueUcd and efficient body 
of clergy h is not bi c n one* ible 
to cndieite ill the old evils but 
still gnat piogress hi>. been in ide 
Ihe eliuiclus ut giiitiiily well it- 
tcncled, till coll,Kgitioii attentive, ind 
the t\ im| It of the m istei followed by 
the scivint Ihe ne^iois not only 
tiowd till ehurelie^but frequent the 
Snrdiv scho ils inenhe ehildieii need 
lilt lirink from i coinjniison with 
those f f simil u institutions in thf» 
motlicr coiinliy Iiifint biptism is 
peifoimed witli tlu sime reguluity, 
ind it the s urn ige, as in 1 nglaiid 
lilt vvonuti almost inv iiibly attend 
to be churched And all, botll 
young ind old, slicvv the gieaUst 
anxiety to read, ind are lemarkably 
tjinck and intelligent m X(<iuiiing 
infoimitioii at the hand of their m- 
?ti uetors 

It may be lemiiked, that nothing 
his hitheito been said of inairiige, 
which is justly eonsideied the fouti- 
dition Slone of morility, and the first 
step to improvement m civilis,ition 
That the C hristnn institution of mar¬ 
riage was not attempted to be intro^ 
duced among the •'laves, has been a 
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charge against the planters, from the 
time of Mr. Wilberforce’s first attack 
to the present'day. Hut it may be 
asked, with regard to the former period, 
whether it was compatible with tlie 
duty of a minister of the established 
church to unite in matrimony, accord¬ 
ing to the ritual, individuals who were 
not only ignorant of the nature of the 
obligation thus to be entered into, but 
were strangui’s, moreover, to the very 
name ef Clrrist '/ And so difficult has 
it been found to instruct the old Afri¬ 
cans, even in the rudiments of the 
English language, that to this day 
many are found totally incapable of 
holding a five minutes' conversation 
with a stranger. 

Hut ifa reference be made to the re¬ 
turns of the last six years, it will be 
seen that the foundation on which this 
accusation has been erected is no 
longer tenable. In no instance is 
marriage disallowed; and generally 
the negroes are encouraged by their 
proprietors to enter into th.at slate. 
The aiili-co!j^ist.s appear to have for¬ 
gotten, that the worst eirors of the 
worst superstition were to be eradicated 
before the catcchuinen could, with pio- 
priely, bo admitted to a particijiatioii 
of the privdlegps of the church, or be¬ 
fore he could even comprehend the 
nature of them. And it is utterly im¬ 
possible for those who have been from 
their eiudles initiated in the principles 
of revealed religion, to conceive how 
truly the pagan negro may he said to 
liavc been sitting in tlie valley of the 
shadow of deatlj, and how iiecessary 
it was that a groat light should shine 
upon liini, before he been me qualified 
to tike tlic oath to live in obedience to 
the Divine law. 

It is quite clear that the opinions 
broached iipoii this Mihject by the 
orators of the Anti-slavery Society, 
and tlicir hireling picjchers, are drawn 
from obsolete statements, or derived 
from assertions fundamentally un- 
tnie. The eyes of these persons are 
wilfully closed to every authentic ac¬ 
count of tlie improvei.J condition of 
the negro population. They never 
declaim upon the comforts whicli are 
enjoyed, or the care bestowed by 
the master upon his servant; or if by 
chance an allusion to tlie subject is 
inevitable, it is converted into a sar¬ 
casm, and compared to the attention 
of one of their own immaculate body 
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to a favourite horse or dog. But if 
these gentlemen would condescend to 
confine their researches to the history 
of the creoles, and the progress in mo¬ 
rality and civilisation which has taken 
place of late years, they surely would 
never venture to utter such barefaced 
falsehoods as are reported by the press 
to have fallen from them, or having 
uttered them, to appear in the society 
of respectable men! 

The nest, and by far the most im¬ 
portant consirleration, is the attendance 
of the negro at the communion table. 
On this point, reference is again re¬ 
quested to the returns ofthe diocesans. 
One fact, however, may be staled, 
namely, that the nuinher of communi¬ 
cants IS greaiei in respect to the popu¬ 
lation than in most parishes in Great 
Britain; and that they aje equally, if 
not better informed, upon the nature 
and intent of the institution of the sa¬ 
crament. No pei’son is admitted with¬ 
out strict examination, which, in most 
parishes, takes place every Sunday; 
and a knowledge of the Creed, Lord's 
Prayer, Ten Commandirients, and 
Cliurch Catechism, is iiulisjien.sable. 
Ihit enoiigli, it i,s hoped, has already 
been said to counteract the tissue of 
.artful misrepresentation with which the 
puMiealions of the Anti-slavery Society 
ahouiid. Tlie questions, whether 
Chnstiaiiity and slavery are compati¬ 
ble, and the liistory of the first intro¬ 
duction of the negro population into 
the ^^■eht Indies, are subjects fiir too 
important to be thus summarily dis¬ 
cussed, and must consequently be 
reserved for a future consideration. 

Before concluding, however, it is 
most advisable to address a few 
words to the people of Great Britain, 
especially that portion of them wlio 
have been misled by the quackery 
and active malignity of the commit¬ 
tee of Aldernianbiiry and its coad¬ 
jutors. The plunder of your country¬ 
men in the West Indies is pronounced 
by tliose individuals a “ sacred duty." 
You are called upon, by public ad¬ 
vertisement, to lose no time in trans- 
.iiitting petitions to Parliament for 
the early and utter extinction of co¬ 
lonial slavery; and this system is 
denounced as one of unqualified, con¬ 
summate, and deplorable atrocity. 
Before you lend your aid to these 
artful and designing men, it will be 
wise to pause. An immense popula- 
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tion are at present in the cnjoynient of 
fiir jrreater temporal comforts than the 
British peasant. Poverty and crime 
are scarcely known amongst them—at 
least crimes of a deep dye—but this 
body are tenned slaves 1 
The justice of this lerni will perhaps 
be better understood by condensing 
the observations of a sensible writer on 
this very nice point. Slavery, strictly 
construed, appears to include neither 
security of life nor property, lioth being 
depetuient on the will—the irresjionsible 
will—of another, who is the master. 
If this be the true definition of slavery, 
an ameliorated state is that by which 
IS meant “ compulsory labour, with 
protection of lite, and of the surplus of 
that labour, whicli alone can constitute 
property.” Sncli a state should be 
called not slavery, but servitude or 
vassalage. In his native country tlie 
African is a slave, not a vassal, be¬ 
cause his master may sacrifice him to 
the manes of Ins prince or Ins chief, oi 
in the celebration of some national 
custom. In the VV’est Indies he is, in 
the .strict sense of the word, a vassal, 
because, though his services are con¬ 
stantly due to Ins master, wliosp power 
over him is restrained by local autho¬ 
rity, yet his life is in the hands of the 
law ; and not only liis life, but wliat- 
ever property lie can aeriiiire. b’n- 
plishmen of the present day cannot be 
induced to look upon tlie villains of 
their forefathers as slaves; they were 
servants or vassals of a low or subor¬ 
dinate rank; and in the custom of tho.se 


times received protection in right of 
the seiwices performed. They were 
the subjects, however ..^ferior, of the 
same monarch, and were of the same 
origin as their more wealthy country¬ 
men. The distinction was one of 
barbarous custom, not of physical in¬ 
feriority ; one of situation, not of pre¬ 
scription. At this day, is not impress¬ 
ment a remnant of villanage? But 
does any oi.e dare to call a British 
sailor a slave ^ Yet that rt is » com¬ 
pulsory servitude, however glorious 
and advantageous to the country, no 
one can deny. 

Fmin this it is obvious, tliat tliough 
slavery includes servitude, servitude 
does not imply slavery strictly consi¬ 
dered. In the passionate love of li¬ 
berty by which Britons are distinguish¬ 
ed, they aie accustomed to apply the 
epithet of .slaveiy to tlie least restraint 
of free will, and to overlook the many 
ties of mutual dependence which unite 
every eommumty. The miner, the 
collier, the blacksmith, the agricultural 
and manufacturing Ubrfnrer,—these, 
and many others, perform an infinitely 
greater degree of labour, and are far 
worse recompensed than the West 
Indian negro; and though they are not 
forced to it by the will of a luiester, 
tliey are bound by a tenurt*^equally ob- 
.stiiiate, “ the wants of nature,” and 
fililinf^ to siippli/ these wants, thr^ be¬ 
come (I'imirial in the ei/e- of the law, 
and siihjeet to maeh severer punishment 
than a plan tut ion labourer! !! 


.SONNKT lO UU.VNIA. 

iiv j. 1. linn VI r>. 

IIaii, ! muse of Mimon ! bright Uramii! 

Who dwelt with W'lsdom ere tlie mounlaius were ■— 
And since of Woiinswoinn, that enraptured seer, 

Yet simple as a child — severe his lay 
As age, yet meek as infancy. The day, 

The glorious sun, and the whole hemisphere 
Of night, moon and all stars are thine. Away, 

All meaner descants! — those of thine we hear 
Are sacred and divine, e’en as thou art; 

The descants of angelic essences, 

Of lieavcnly intelligence. My heart 
Heaves towards thy voice ! My spirit fain would part 
From this gross world to be with tliee, and guess 
Of Past and Future, Pain and Happiness! 
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pltLON’s SERMON ON BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. 

“ And if you will come to Bnrtlemy fair, 

I'll give you a fig for a fairing.” 

Old Ballad. 


The Reverend Mr. Dillon is already 
advantageously known in our literature 
as the historiograplier of the progress 
of Mr. Alderman Venaliles to Oxford, 
durin^the ftiayoralty of that illihstrious 
functionary. Few works in our me¬ 
mory made so decided a sensation as 
that eminent history. It was, indeed, 
written in a style woithy of making it a 
i; at) —a Work to go down to our 
last posterity; 

“ A thing of beauty is a thing for ever—. 
Its glory still increases—it will never”— 

sink into obscurity, or something to 
the same effect, as the late Mr. .lohn 
Keats poetically phra.ses it in the com¬ 
mencement of his F’ndymion. As the 
Reverend Air. Dillon’s opus mufiruwt 
is a thing of beauty, 

“ An endless fountain of eternal drink, 
Pouring upon us from the heaven’s 
brink,” 

(to quote again the great John Keats,) 
it will go on flow'ing, like a sliming 
river, in eiidlcss beauty, till books .shall 
be no more. 

Let it not be understood that, in 
quoting the last disticli, we mean to 
insinuate that Mr. Dillon’s book was 
merely a fountain of rfr/n/i. lie who 
should consider it in that tapacity 
would grievously miss one of its grand 
objects. Drink, no doubt, abounds, 
but by no means to the exclusion of 
eating; it is, as becomes a Lord Alayor, 
a culinaiy progress. The great Chief 
Mfigistiate of London is let loose upon 
the provinces, and lie cats his way to 
Oxford, through Oxfoid, and back again 
from Oxford. Tlie Rei erend Mr. Dil¬ 
lon’s book is !> record of the feats of 
the jaw-bone--we .shall not .speak so 
lightly and irreverently as to insinuate 
that the jaw-bone w liich js the hero of 
Mr. Idllon’s naiTative was in any de¬ 
gree related to that which, in the hands 
of Samson, did such execution, when 

“ A thousand warriors fell, the flower 
of Palestine.” 

The person who is fresh from M r. Dil¬ 
lon’s pages will not venture upon a 
jest so unseemly. The perusal of his 
progicss fits the soul for sober and sub¬ 


stantial thoughts—excludes all ideas 
of the light and frivolous; and as, 
after walking in the echoing aisles of 
a (rothic cathedral, or surveying its 
buttress and huttrcs.s alternately tipped 
with ivory and ebon, beneath the beams 
of the calm moonlight, the mind feels 
Itself naturally disposed to pensive 
musmgs, so, after reading the work of 
Mr. Dillon—after listening to his grave 
and moral descriptions of the doings of 
the Lord of London, we must be sen¬ 
sible that nothing can be more wrong 
and contemptible than miking with 
useless or ribald tongue of tlie beauty 
of breakfast, the loveliness of lunch, 
the dignity of dinner, or the serenity 
of siqiper. The stj le is harmoniously 
adajited to the business in hand — it is 
solid as plum-pudding, and grave as a 
miistaid-pot. 

The very beginning of his book is 
struck in the grave key, winch pre- 
dommates throughout. The dawn of 
the important moining, which is to 
he henceforward marked with a white 
stone, indicating the honour jiaid it by 
the Vcnahliiin joimiey, was important 
as tliat which ushers the tragedy of 
Cato. At the august door of the Man¬ 
sion-house, at the hour of eight, stood 
the magisterial coach, grand as ginger¬ 
bread, and its four magnificent horses, 
“ looking solemn and composed as if 
they felt the importance of their ap- 
proacliing mission.” On the box, glo¬ 
rious and golden, in all the weight of 
wig, sat the coachman, almost as wise 
and stately in countenance as the horses 
themselves. Pouring forth, at last, 
came the lord mayor, the lady mayor¬ 
ess, the fair daughters of the house, 
“ the chaplain, dogs, and all.” Down 
Chctqiside they proceeded, (after, how¬ 
ever, the butler, the housekeeper, and 
other important members of the domes¬ 
tic cabinet had been admonished by 
their lord to a due administration of 
the household, in the absence of the 
premier,) “ not in a rapid or undigni¬ 
fied pace, but in that calm and equable 
movement which so well consorted with 
the dignity of the burden.” 

Rut why go on—why tell all they ale 
and diank—how often they lunched 
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and re-lunched—how many dinners 
prefatory and suppers postscript they 
devoured ? We cannot reprint the 
book. It would be too much to tell 
how, in Oxford, Kyd lectured them 
upon the use of the grinders and eye¬ 
teeth—the theory of mastication—the 
process of digestion—the corporation 
all the time wondering, like Jourdain 
in the Bourgeois GentMomme, that 
they should have digested all their 
lives without knowing it; how the 
same professor exjilained the impro¬ 
priety of having the eye in the palm 
of the hand, “ where, though m many 
respects convenient, it woulil impede 
the action of carving, and be liable to 
continual offuscatiori from tlieunetuous- 
ness of turtle, or total blindness from 
the casual sprinklings of the pungimt 
pepper.” Kyd’s lecture was indeed 
admirable, and not to be surpassed by 
any tiling in Tom Ibown : and wiuit 
tlurik you, good reader, was the only 
curiosity lie shewed the Lord Mayor 
and the Lord Mayor’s chaplain? — 
the stomach of a turtle! — Kyd is a 
rogue. 

Nor shall we pursue the chaplain in 
his antiquarian and compotatory re¬ 
searches after gridiron and flagons— 
his discussions upon beefsteak, and his 
judicious dissertations upon ale. During 
the visit he appears to have been in a 
glorious state of mental felicity. They 
had seven meals a-day, not counting 
breakfast, and keeping silence upon 
tluit second supper, which iH-disposcd 
waiters in laverns call “ The Devil’s 
Twist.” (jlonous did he look upon 
the grand occasion of grace, which it 
w(u conceded to him to pronounce, in 
holrour of his high office, as chaplain 
of London’s only Major. The doctors 
of divinity were dumb — the heads of 
houses themselves sunk into silence— 
haclieloi'S of laws, masters of arts, all 
the great hoods held their peace, and 
Dillon rose to the blessing. “ As I 
looked down the table,” says the his¬ 
toriographer, “ on rising to pronounce 
grace, when I beheld the covers lifted 
off the dishes, I felt that my eyes never 
rested upon any sight so glorious: 
awestruck, therefore, by the plate and 
the company, and conscious of my 
comparative insignificance in the pre¬ 
sence of such doetdrs and such dishes, 
it is not to be wondered at that I ut¬ 


tered the grace in a confused and hur.* 
ried manner; but those only who have 
been placed in such tj^ing situations 
can appreciate my feelings.”—[p. 67.] 
It was no doubt a sublime crisis. 

Pass we also the voyage home — 
how they dined here and drank there— 
how they cracked a bottle at Staiiie.s, 
and got through a reel atTwickenham 
—how one poetical alderman quoted 
Sir Thomas Denham, and another— 
oh! my prophetic- soul—Robert Waitli- 
man, criticised the drapery of the 
Princess Charlotte in the monument 
at Windsor. It would be impossible, 
we re|)eat, in the short space of our 
Magazine, not stretching to more than 
eight sheets octavo, to do justice to 
the manifold merits of the “ Progress;” 
and indeed the author himself, and the 
hero Vc'nablcs, appear to he of the 
.same opinion with respect to their 
glorious composition, that Alexander 
the Oreat was with respect to the works 
of Aristotle. In plain English, tlicy, 
upon due consideration, thought it had 
made too deep an impression on the 
public mind to allow it to be any longer 
111 the hands of the vulgar, and there¬ 
fore they have bought up all the copies 
so industriously,'''' that any which may 
now steal into the market are sold for 
live guineas.—Rare compliment to 
contemporary genius! You can buy 
a VVaverley novel for five .shillings— 
Dillon commands as many pounds ! 

This year our author has again pub¬ 
lished a work upon a festive subject. 
As Ills former great book was upon 
the voyage of a lord mayor, so his 
pre.scnt inimitable production regards 
the fair of Saint Bartholomew. We 
do not, however, find precisely the 
same spirit in both these compositions. 
The eternal eating and drinking of Lord 
Venables and his company, the heca¬ 
tombs of food, the tons of drink, con¬ 
sumed in Cheapside, Kensington, 
Hammersmith, Ilounslow, Windsor, 
Oxford, and back again — the various 
repletions of all concerned—the intense 
feeding, the diversified drinking, arc all 
in the “ Progress” set down as matters 
worthy of eternal fame. Since his loss 
of the chaplaincy he has become more 
severe and ascetic, and the fair of Saint 
Bartholomew rises before his eyes with 
an enormity that scarcely gives him 
breath for utterance. The extracts we 


* There is not a copy in the British Museum—/ kw. We searched it in vain.. 
Ed. F. M. 
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are about to make are from a Sermon, 
which the Gormandising Touiist has 
just published.* 

Dillon, opening his mouth as widely 
as he ever did on the immortal tour, 
to gulp down a ladle of turtle, thus 
commences:— 

“ The office of the Christian Priest- 
hood requires the man who bears it not 
only to preside over the spiritual con¬ 
cerns of the people committed to his 
chargq; to open to them the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures; to guide and go before them in 
heavenly things ; but he is also required 
to watch for souls, as one who must give 
account; to be as a sentinel at his provi¬ 
dentially appointed station ; to look out 
for every opportunity of doing good to 
the souls of his people; to give notice 
of the approach of an enemy, and to 
awaken those who are sleeping securely 
when danger is at hand. In dischai'ging 
this part of his office. Indeed, he has 
often to perform a must unpleasant duty; 
be has to speak many unwelcome truths; 
and will even incur sometimes the 
hazard of offending those whom lu* sin¬ 
cerely loves, and would anxiously en¬ 
deavour to ]dease. But if he do less 
than this, he cannot be said to watch fur 
souls.” 

To go to corporation parties is vciy 
good and excellent—to mortify with 
mayors, and abstain witli aldorincn, a 
pious and (meritorious act. Hut lo go 
to Bartholomew fair!—Hear Dillon 
the Devourer: 

“ There is an annual exhibition of 
folly and iniquity in this great City 
which does injury to thousands. That 
exhibition, as every one b it too well 
knows, is now at hand ; and most affec¬ 
tionately do I advise every one, without 
exception, to avoid it, pa»t, not by it, but 
turn from it, and pass away, 

“ For, though instituted originally, it 
nvay be, simply as an annual meeting of 
buyers and sellers at a time of traffic 
more frequented than a market, it has 
long degenerated into one of the lowest 
and loosest scenes of profligacy and riot 
that can be imagined. 

“ And yet I am of opinion, that mul¬ 
titudes who visit this scene of depravity 
do so in utter ignorance of what they 
are promoting. They Have never con¬ 
sidered, nay, they do not know half the 
amount of evil which this fair heaps 
upon society. It becomes necessary, 
therefore, to lift up, in some degree, 
the veil which covers its abominations. 


[Oct. 

But the whole cannot be unfolded, be¬ 
cause it is not lawful to speak of those 
things which are done at them in secret, 
because the virtuous ear must not be 
contaminated by minute details of li¬ 
centiousness and impurity. If, how¬ 
ever, the works of the flesh are declared 
in Scripture to be these— adultery, for¬ 
nication, unclcanness, lasciviousness ,— 
envyings, drunkenness, revellings, and 
SUCH LIKE ; and if these are the things 
which will certainly shut men out of 
the kingdom of heaven, then I must 
tell you, brethren, that these and such 
like, are practised to an extent at this 
season which is truly appalling.” 

W ell—wc were going to be angry» 
but shall not. We must ask, however, 
how Dillon knows all the recesses of 
the fair so ultimately ? lie admits 
that the multitude k now nothing about 
it: we as.sure him that i^ood society” 
knows nothing about it: it follows, 
therefore, that a man must be of a par¬ 
ticular class and species to understand 
Hie villany of Bartholomew fair. It 
seems tliat it is a mystery into which 
none but the initiated can be .admitted. 
W hat IS liiddrn behind the curtain, 
wliu ii none but those entered appren¬ 
tices can see, is of a dreadful nature. 
The whole (vvliich Dillon has, of course, 
looked upon) cannot be uncovered; 
he does not feel it convenient to tell 
us every thing that he has known to 
be done in private at .Smithfield; he 
feels a scruple against letting loose 
upon the courteous ear the details of 
all the liecutiovisness and impurity 
which are going on at the fair. 

Very well.—Mr. Dillon knows those 
details. How did he come by that 
knowledge ? W'e scout confession 
(thank Heaven!) in our church,#nd 
Dillon must have gone down /« pro- 
priorum personibus (as BeggarmanClark- 
son, the turned off Sunday Timer, 
would say,) to find it out. He never, 
we arc certain, would have so damned 
any man’s soul, by sending him to sin, 
in order to inform; and being there, 
how could he discover “ the whole that 
cannot be unfolded,” unless he had 
himself unfolded that whole t Like 
Curtius, for the sake of his country, 
he has leapt into a bottomless gulf. 
We shall not take upon us to say 
whether the array of vices alleged 
against Bartholomew fair have any 


* A Sermon on the Evils of Fairs in general, and of Bartholomew Fair in par. 
ticular. Preached at Charlotte Chapel, Pimlico, on Snndtw, August 22, IflflO. By 
the Her. R. C. Dillon, M.A., Minister of the Chapel, &c. London, 1830. Cochran. 
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existence, becciuse we never were there 
in our lives; but we suppose that the 
Reverend Mr. Dillon would not say 
that adultery, fornication, lascivious¬ 
ness, uncleanness, drunkenness, &c. &c. 
prevailed there, unless he had good 
reasons for knowing—and those per¬ 
sonal reasons—that be spoke the truth. 

Here follows a story lamentable to 
relate, extracted from the authentic re¬ 
cords of the penny-a-liners. 

“ I remember reading in the public 
papers [why puhtic^] some time ago, a 
most affecting account of the death of a 
young woman who had iinhapjiily been 
led astray by the error of the wicked at 
one of these detestable seasons. The 
circumstances of her death I will briefly 
relate to you, in tlie very woids of the 
evidence that was given on the coroner's 
inquest. She died in conse<|iience of 
being exposed all niglit without shelter, 
or the means of procuring a lodging. 
She applied the night before to a woman 
who keeps a lodging-house, and, after a 
short parley, was admitted, taken u|> to 
a backward garret, and, according to the 
custom of the house, locked in. On 
being called up the next morning, the 
landlady found her very ill, and gave her 
leave to remain a little longer ; she was 
again called up, and went down stairs; 
she looked exceeilingly pale; and having 
had nothing to eat, the landlady gave 
her a piece of bread and butter and a 
lass of spirits, for which she returned 
er thanks and left the house, but never 
returned. At a late hour the next night 
she was found by a watchman sitting 
down on the pavement opposite. lie 
desired her to ‘ move onbut finding 
that she was unable to walk, or even to 
Stand upon her feet, he procured assist¬ 
ance, and she was conveyed to the watch- 
hodse. Appearing to get worse and 
worse, she was thence taken to the 
workhouse. The house-surgeon was 
called up, and attended immediately; 
but the poor creature was found to be 
dead and cold. Her name was discovered 
by some duplicates found upon her per- 
son; and, from subsequent inquiries, it 
was ascertained that her father had been 
an opulent farmer, but was reduced in 
circumstances; that she was an only 
child, and brought up entirely at home 
in all the simplicity of a country life. 
The narrow fortunes of her father ob¬ 
liging her to seek the means of her own 
support, she came to London, to a situa¬ 
tion that had been previously obtained 
for her. The misguided kindness of her 
mistress gave her permission to accom¬ 
pany a young man to this fair; he turned 
out to be one of those faithless wretches 
who crowd ground innocence and beauty 


with professions and flatteries, and with 
no other hope than fur some opportunity 
to beguile and destroy—and tAgre was 
this poor girl smitten by one of those 
dreailful, but not infrequent, strokes of 
calamity, which scathe and scorch the 
soul—penetrate to the vital seat of hap¬ 
piness—and blast it, never again to put 
forth bud or blossom. 

“ The particulars of her after-story 
may be easilv conjectured. She returned 
to her place im more. The arms of her 
betrayer were no longer open to,receivo 
her. She wandered away not knowing 
whither—unacquainted with the nsiial 
expedients of misery—afraid to meet an 
eye that had seen her before—and seek¬ 
ing, like the poor stricken deer, to weep 
in loneliness and silence, and brood over 
the barbed arrow that rankled in her 
soul. Her sufferings were, however, as 
short as they were severe. ‘ Dry sorrow 
soon drank up her blood.’ Finding no 
means of support when the money failed 
wliich the sale of some of the clothes in 
which she had left her place had pro¬ 
duced, her enfeeliled frame, shivering 
with cold and wasted with hunger, fell 
at length a victim to her miseries.” 

From internal evidence we should 
think that the story of the anonymous 
damsel was wiitten by the Reverend 
Historian of the Gormandising Progress 
hiinsclf, for those authentic works, the 
public pa]icrs,and the thrc^-half-peniiy 
proceeds llierefrom drawn by him with 
due industry. Tlie pathos is of the 
real and genuine ])eiiiiy-a-linc descrip¬ 
tion. Did It never occur to Dillon, 
tliat the lapse of the lady might as well 
have taken place in a chapel as a fair ? 
that any place where a collection of 
men and women is casually brought 
togetlier, something like what he de¬ 
plores as the exclusive characteristic of 
Bartliolomew-fair meetings may occur ? 
and that, it once having occurred, ull 
the lamentable consequences may fol¬ 
low f Would Dillon preach against the 
assembling of persons to see the Lord 
Mayor’s progress ? Not he!—^The Lord 
Mayor is a great man—an illustrious 
peer; but the liartholoraew fairians are 
plebeians! 

A grand burst of cant concludes, of 
which we must say that it proves no¬ 
thing but the assumption of Mr. Dil¬ 
lon, in dogmatically deciding that the 
middle ranks have no right to diver¬ 
sion. At all events, the ground is de¬ 
batable : he might 

“ Leave all men to their own opinions,” 
and state his conviction with something 
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of modesty. But, no—he breaks forth 
as folfows: 

** Oh, let me then earnestly beseech 
you to lay these things to heart! J.speak 
at to wise men: judge ye what I sag. 
And If I speak strongly on this subject, 
it is because I feel intensely its import* 
Once. A fondness for amusonie?it seems 
to be increasing in the pres mtday. And 
especially do I grieve to see it gaining so 
much ground amongst the midille classes 
of society, ^ich never were affected 
with tne love of a dissipating life till 
the present age. Domestic industry and 
economy—the qualities distinguished by 
the homely titles of thriftiness and good 
housewifery — were always, till these 
times of ours, deemed honourable- Now, 
liowever, they are in a great degree neg¬ 
lected and discarded; and in their place 
there has succeeded a passionate love of 
shew without substance—a never-ceasing 
attention to dress and decoration—and 
an insatiable hunger and thirst after 
diversions public and private. 

“ I wish I could thijik otherwise; 
but I am much afraid that many, many 
parents in this neighbourhood, in the 
metropolis, and throughout the country, 
are making most desjierate mistakes on 
these very points; and this, because they 
regulate the edtication of their children 
rather by proptieties than hy principles. 
Religion, indeed, is made a jiart of their 
instructions; it takes its turn w'ith the 
usual acconfplishments; although, in the 
degree of earnestness with which it is 
inculcated and attended to, it bears about 
the same proportion as minutes hear to 
hours. They allow their children to take 
the Bible as their study, but they never 
tell them that it is to be thei'- unerring 
standard. The consequence of ail this 
is, that, having carried the religious edu¬ 
cation of their offspring thus far, they 
forbear to carry it any farther. And 
though they would mourn most deeply 
oyer it as a family trial of exceeding 
heaviness, should any child of theirs be¬ 
come the victim of a life of dissipation— 
though the father would grow heartless 
and melancholy, and the mother be as 
one refusing to be comforted—they are 
yet willing tq tolerate a certain degree 
of gaiety, and allow their children to go 
certain lengths in the paths of pleasure. 
And, instead of deciding the question of 
card-tables, theatres, and fairs, and such 
other vapid sources of amusement, on 
the alternative of a happy or a wretched 
eternity, they are quite contented to let 
their children cmiform at least a little to 
this world’s customs; and will plead, as 
their apology for this, the necessity of 
doing as others do, the dread of singu¬ 
larity, and the vanity cf opposing your 


judgments the judgment^ tf friends and 
acquaintance; and that if the^ were to 
enjoin upon their children decidedly re- 
ligious habits, they must surrender all 
their prospects of advancement in life, 
and withdraw them at once and entirely 
mit of the world. 

“ Now there is something in this pa¬ 
rental reasoning which will draw the 
concurrence of a thousand and a thou¬ 
sand fathers; and yet, brethren, I FEEi. 
myself hound tO-protest most vehemently 
against it.” 

“ I FLEi.!”—I’ooli! 

We shall not waste many more sen¬ 
tences. l*oor persons are not to go to 
Ihirtholoinew fair, or other “ vapid” 
sources of amusement. I’oor people 
are not to tolerate cards, &c. 8(c. But 
l.ord Venables is 1o go up or down the 
'niames, eating, drinking, jociilating, 
and carousing with his cbajilaiti, and 
the chaplain is to publish a book de¬ 
scribing all tliey guzzled and guttled, 
as matter of great wonderment. 

Hear the conclusion. 

“ But if only one giddy and inconsi¬ 
derate youtli shall be induced to change 
from henceforth his way of life—if the 
sight of the many wrecks of youthful 
promise which are scattered all around 
sliall determine him to stop, while to 
stop is in his power—if only one poor 
servant-girl shall take warning from 
these our pastoral admonitions, and 
learn, at a lesser price than the cost of 
her own experience, how awfully rapid 
is tlie transition from deluded virtue to 
hopeless wretchedness—if what I have 
said this day shall be the means of pre¬ 
venting only one poor mother’s heart 
from being liroken and dashed to pieces 
—then this feeble attempt to save them 
tvill not have been made entirely in 
vain.” 

Precisely the same conclusion th.it he 
put to the (lorinandising Tour! 

If only one giddy and inconsiderate 
youth thinks this sermon any thing but 
a tissue of stuff' from the beginning to 
the end — if he thinks that any body 
will fancy that, by publishing it, the 
author intended any thing but puffing 
lumself—if he dreams, that, when the 
Ileverend Mr. B. C. Dillon pre.sent- 
ed his book the other day to the 
King, die Ileverend 11. C. Dillon had 
any other view but that of promoting 
the grand cause of Inimbno — that 
thinker is deeply deceived—and “ then 
this feeble attempt” to expose stupidity 
will “ have been made entirely in 
vain.” 
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A WEEKLY paper, called iheAihen<piini, 
has thought proper to attack Mr. Galt 
very violently for this Life of B^ron. 
Now, against a fair ‘attaclc in an open 
field we have not the slightest objec¬ 
tion ; indeed, we love, as well as any 
one, a regular sparring-match, or a 
.small-sword pass, or even the com¬ 
bustion of duelling-pistols, provided 
always that each party lia.s extendeid 
to him equal terms of advantage: but 
we abominate all ambush work — all 
hole-and-cornei diversion ■— all fight¬ 
ing under the shelter of screens or 
])re.serviiig parapets, where jour ma¬ 
licious gentleman may deliberately, 
and ill chuckling glee, poke Ins long 
and murderous barrel tliroiurli his tiny 
loop-hole, take a dead ami at his a<l- 
versary’s person, and give linn his 
everlasting cpiietus with something 
worse than a “bare bodkin”—to wit, 
a good round bullet, suliicieully liea\y 
to make <i Haw in the thukost skull in 
Christendom. Something after this 
fashion is the manner of the jU/ic- 
ntfin/i’s proceedings: it stands on the 
vantage ground; it can make* its regu¬ 
lar attacks against a bookseller, using 
with impunity the power which every 
journal must jiossess; and the parties 
.tUacked can clo nothing in thcr self- 
defence. What gionnds of compl.iint 
Messrs. Colburn and Tlentley may 
have given the right worshipful wor¬ 
thies of this sinartly-wiilteii liehdo- 
niadal, we know not; Imt it is c\ ident 
that something of this soit must have 
happened, for as legularly as a book 
issues from the house of the book- 
•sellers in New Burlington Stieet, so 
surely is it made a suliject of attack 
in the pages of the Alhcna um, This, 
however, if we may be allowed the 
cxprps.sion of an honest opinion, is 
a dangerous course for the adoption 
of the man.agers of thi.s respectable 
periodical. Unifonn censure or uni¬ 
form praise is ecpially injudicious, 
and will in the end recoil in deepest 
di.sappointment on the authors. Some 
little discrimination, therefoie, in then 
use is absolutely nccessaiy. lleiueii 
knows, that towards these gentlemen 
of New Burlington Street we have 
not ourselves been over sparing or 


merciful; but tlieu our cruelty has 
not been of a sweeping character. 
There is much to find fault with in 
their conduct; and when reprehension 
is necessary, let it be meted out 
m fullest measure. Surely, however, 
every day of a man’s life is not 
reniaikabk', in an equal degree, for 
its dark sp,!i of cu!p.ihility; and, 
aware of this truth, we haie behaved 
accordingly to Alessrs. Colburn and 
Bentley. A truly kind fallier will 
punish his child, when expostulation 
and nqiioof are unavailing; and, in 
the iitmosl lo\c tow;\ids the indi¬ 
viduals in (jmstioii, wc have, with¬ 
out doubt, and, we flatter our.selve.s, 
)»relly etieetually, rut then l.ivv<lry 
fashion.ihle novels, and milk and 
w'ater hiogrypliies of swindlers, vnga- 
bonds, and Paul Clillbrds, into atoms. 
But there our aminosily has hegmi 
and ended ; foi us soon as they 
jiroduced a wholesome publication, 
we proved ourselves light glad of the 
o))poituiuty of uttering our laudatory 
01 ) 1111011 , and eftecling the sale of the 
woik e\en to a third and fourth — 
miy, why should we hide our worth 
and good ollices under a bushel i — 
eicii to a sixtKifh edition. To the 
Allioiivinn, therefore, we .say, go and 
do thou likewise—so sliall thy merits 
be acknowledged of all men, and .so 
shall thou put the golden guineas in 
thy pocket by an increased eirculatioii 
of tliy weekly prolusions. 

iMaiiy \olume.s lia\e been dnubtles-s- 
ly vviillen on J.oid Byron’s biogriqiliy ; 
but the ])roblem of his life, has escaped 
an appropriate soUilioii. Captain Med- 
win was loo imieb of a man of fashion, 
and Aiiaeieoii Moore too tiiueli a lover 
ol prai.se and pudding, and too fond 
of the crumbs that fall from the rich 
mail’s table; (falignam’s editor too 
much of an ignorainus,-)- and J.eigh 
Hunt too much of a vulgar and con¬ 
ceited cockney. Dr. Kennedy, ,as w'c 
proved in one of oer late Numbers, 
was a wa.ak-he.idcd livangclical, though 
a well-iuteiitioiicd twaddler. Some¬ 
thing furllierwas therefoie required for 
I.ord Byron's biogi.iphy—not in the 
shape of ilocumcut'. for fi.xiiig dales, 
scandalous anecdotes, or a greater 


• The liife of Lord Byron, by John Ualt, E.sii. London, Henry Colburn and 
Kichard Bentley, lfl30. 

Galignani’s edition, nevertheless, is, perhaps, the most beautiful of all the 
editions of the works of Byron. 
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number of facts than those already 
elucidated—but their proper appli¬ 
cation towards unravelling the mystery 
of the man’s life. Some person was 
required, who, fixing, in the spirit of 
metallic diviners, his wondrous wand 
in the ground, might first discover the 
precise spot where the treasure lay 
concealed ; and afterwards, by hard 
manual labour, not only give the in¬ 
spection of that treasure to tlie eyes of 
curiosity, s« that its nature, quality, 
and value, might be ascertained, but 
raise it from its hole of concealment, 
and generously lavish it on ])urposes 
of utility. We wanted a full deve¬ 
lopment of the juiet’s character—^a 
metaphysical analysis of his mental 
qualitic", Ins idiosyncratic complexion. 
How did one feeling act upon another 

— what was bis secret source of action 

— bis relations of tbouglit — bis moial 
worth? What was tlio employment 
of the “little brief authority” wliieb 
the circuinslaiiees of life gave into lus 
stewardship? and wlieuee pioccedcd 
those “fantastic tiicLs” wliu-li he has 
been reputed to have played “ before 
high Heaven?” How, m sliort, the 
woihl acted upon bun, and how bo 
acteii upon the vvoihl. In ilic eluci¬ 
dation of ihi'se <|ucstinii,s, lies the ))itli 
and mairovv of tiuc luogiMpliy. Hut 
the task is seldom possibh—always 
difficult—and to say that a man has 
failed 111 its aecoiuidislniu'iit, is to 
transferal! old truism into olbei words 

— that man is a blind crcMtmc, and 
his ])owois are circiinisciibeil 

The lives of few men di's^rvo sueb 
an investigation, and few biographers 
are able to eope, in however limited 
a degree, with the extreini' dilliculties 
of the task. Ihit Hyron was one of 
these individuals who, whether for 
good or lor evil, Ir.ue not liv'ed in 
vain, llis existence is, in the most 
eminent degree, dcs'iucil to point a 
moral :md adorn a tale. The example 
of Napoleon, it may be .said, c.aniiot 
apply to the pe.asaiit: the example of 
Jack Cade and TVIasinuello to crowned 
princes and luistocrats. Kienzi was 
moulded by the peculiar circumstancis 
of Rome : Robespierre and jMaiat were 
reptiles engeiideied from the slime of 
the inundating wairrs of revolution ; 
and lyKspremeinl and Mirabcau be¬ 
long to times which can have no 
reference to this country. Thus mode 
ol uasoning, liovvever, ctiiinot bold 
with Hyron, or men of intollectual 
expansion. I'-vciy mail’s moral con- 
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dition depends on his mental culti¬ 
vation, and the sins of the person wlio 
applies his intellectual vigour in the 
furtherance of evil, or allows that 
intellectual vigour to waste away in 
indolence, are upon bis own head; 
and a severe reckoning, for its mis¬ 
application or nonapplication, will be 
exacted of him by an indignant poste¬ 
rity. Byron was born in a peaceful 
society, was reared in comparative 
competence; for the mother, by thrift, 
contrived to cut down all wants to the 
means of supply. lie had the chance 
of a liberal education ; be moved pre¬ 
cisely in tluit very sphere where his 
every action would become notable, 
where evil example would spread far 
and wide its pernicious and upas 
influences, where virtu ous practices 
would have multiplied au^und him 
bles.sings in a hundred, nay, a 
thousand fold degree. Ho was the 
artificer of bis own fame and earthly 
destmy. Placed in the world, lie 
disdained to examine into its essential 
formation, being s.ilisfiod to consider 
himself as the rentre of all motion. 
He forgot that such a ]uineiple as that 
of .ittrii(;ti(m is mfu.sed throughout the 
uiiiviTse, and that lie must pay aceord- 
anee to its laws. Oti the contrary, 
lie was anogant enough to wi<h that 
all the inllueiKM.’s of society should pay 
ohediciiee to his mandates. Siieli a 
person is reallv a subject for inquiry, 
for in Inin the oddest contrarieties were 
mingled, and he stood hefoie the vvorM 
a remarkable instance of an imperfect 
man. It may he tmiy said of bun, 

“ What Venus twined, the beaver of 
glad fortune, 

The sullen orb of hlars soon tears to 
pieces!” 

Ills cour.se was one of nndeviating 
waywardness; and if, as Schiller has 
it, the poet is not only the citizen of 
his country, but of his age, it will 
come to pass, that his actions will 
long continue the theme of examina¬ 
tion and reriection : 

“ Und sein Sold 

Muss dem Soldateii vverden, daniach 
helsst er.” 

Mr. Galt, notwithstanding all dif¬ 
ficulties and obstacles, has attempted 
a life of the noble poet, and with con- 
suleralilc success: “ Ilis ende.ivour,” 
as lie says, “ has been to give a general 
view of the intellectual chinacter of 
Lord Byron.” To this task ho pro¬ 
ceeded in due diligence and honest 
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intention, and the result has been a 
valuable liteitu-y production. The 
nature of the publication would not 
allow of deep philosoplucal research. 
This, however, w'as very fortunate for 
the writer, lie is a shrewd observer 
of manners, and has a quirk eye for 
the unravelling of character; qualities 
which he has shewn forth to tlie greatest 
advantage in his various novels, and 
which he has, with infinite tact and 
acuteness, brought to bear on the 
subject of his biographical sketch. 
The science of metaphysics, however, 
he is unable thoroughly to grasp. 
Indeed, few men can do so, who 
move in the every-day bustle of the 
wgiid. No wonder, then, that in this 
respect Mr. Galt has undergone some¬ 
what of a failure. Tlic consequriice of 
this partial failure is ap|)arenl in the 
language, which, in his attempts at 
abstruse disquisition, becomes con¬ 
fused ; in one or two places it is 
unintelligible. This was a capital 
point of attack for the set of petty 
and ciirnsli ciitics, whose choicest food 
is gathered from the garbage of their 
neighbours’ imsfoituiics. We would, 
however, ask this small fry of literature, 
if ]\Tr. Galt be the only person who 
exhibits spots and blotches in his work ? 
Wo would ask, if the same coiii])laint 
would not he against names of even 
higher pretensions than that of the 
gentleman in qiieslion.^ lias not the 
gre.it prince of jioels himself been ac¬ 
cused of taking his ocrasional snalches 
of slumber? an exanqile which all 
])oels and writeis, “ from time whereof 
the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary,” h.ave been too wont to imi¬ 
tate. Then why should Mr. (ialt be 
singled out as a fit v ictim to be hunted 
down for his partial dcfccis, to the in¬ 
finite amusement of his critics '? We 
might have suffered this volume to 
pass us without much comment, had 
it not been for the undeserved severity 
with which the author has been han¬ 
dled. As it is, we take up the cudgels 
in his defence j not, liowever, with any 
intention of awarding to him praise 
which his labours do not deserve. 
We shall examine the work in all 
candour, and give an honest opinion 
of its merits; and as for his indiscrimi¬ 
nate and injudicious critics, let Mr. Galt 
satisfy himself by addressing them in 
the cautionary words of the Rosemary 
to the Sow: 

Sus, apage; baud tibi spiro." 


The family of Byron came in 
with the Conquest, under the names 
of Huron and Biron; and, in the 
reign of Iloiiry i 1., they first called 
themselves Do Byron and Byron. 

“ Although,” gays Mr. Oalt, “ for up- 
w'ards of seven Imndred years distiii. 
giiislied for the extent of their po.sses- 
.MODS, it does not appear that before the 
time of rharli's I. they ranked very 
highly among tiie heroic families of the 
kingdom. * • 

“ Eriieis and Rnl])h were the compa¬ 
nions of the Conqueror; but antiquaries 
and genealogists have not determined in 
what relation they stood to each other. 
Eriieis, who appears to have been the 
most coiisiderahle personage of the two, 
held numerous manors in the counties 
of York and liincoln. In the Domesday 
Book, Ralph, the direct ancestor of the 
poet, ranks high among the tenants of 
the crown, in Notts and Derbysliire; in 
the latter county he resided at llorestan 
Castle, from which he took Lis title. 
One of the lords of Horestaii was an 
liostagc for the payment of the ransom 
of Richard CuMir dc liion ; and in the 
time of Edward I. the ]iosscssions of his 
descendants were augmented by the ad¬ 
dition of the lands of Rochdale, in Ijaii- 
cashire. On what account this new 
grant was given has not been ascertain¬ 
ed ; nor is it of importance that it should 
be. • 

“ In the wars of the three Edwards, 
the De Byrons appeared with .lOtne dis¬ 
tinction ; and they were also noted in 
the time of Henry V. Sir John Byron 
joined Henry VII. on his landing at 
iHilford, and fought gallaiiUy at the 
battle of Boswoith, against Richard 
III.; for whieh lie was afterwards ap¬ 
pointed constable of Nottingham Tastlo, 
and warden of Sherwooil Forest. At liis 
death, in 14ft<t, lie was succeeded by .Sir 
Nicholas, his brother, who, at the mar¬ 
riage of Arthur, Prince of Wales, In 
15U1, was made one of the Knights of 
the Bath. 

“ Sir Nicholas died in l.'»40, leaving 
an only son. Sir .John Byron, whom 
Henry VIII. made Steward of Manches- 
ter and Rochdale, and Ideulennnt oi the 
Forest of Sherwood. It was to him that, 
on the dissolution of the monasteries, 
the church and priory of Newstead, in 
the county of Nottingham, together with 
the manor and rectory of Pajdewick, 
were granted. The abliey, from that 
period, became the family seat, and con¬ 
tinued so till it was sold by the poet. 

“ Sir John Byron left Newstead, and 
his other possessions, to Jolin Byron, 
whom Collins and other writers have 
cMled his fourth, but who was, in fact, 
his illegitimate sou. Ho was knighted 
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by Queen Elizabeth in 1579, and his 
eldest son, Sir Nicholas, served with dis¬ 
tinction in the wars of the Netherlands. 
When the great rebellion broke out 
against Charles I., he w<as one of the 
earliest who armed in his defence. After 
the battle of Edgehill, where he coura- 
geously distinguished himself, he was 
made Covernor of Chester, and g.allant- 
ly defended that city against the parlia¬ 
mentary army. Sir John Byron, the 
brother and heir of Sir Nicliolas, was, 
at the Voronation of James 1., made a 
Knight of the Batli. By his marrifige 
with Anne, the eldest d.'iughter of Sir 
KielianL JVIolynenx, lie had eleven sons 
and a daughter. Tin: eldest .served un¬ 
der liis uncle in the Netheilands ; and, 
in the year Ifill, was appointed by 
King Charles f. (rovernor of the Tower 
of Ijondon. In tliis situation he became 
obnoxious to the refractory spirits in the 
Parliament; and was, in eon.setpienre, 
ordered by the C-ommons to an.swer at 
the bar of tlu’iv house certain charges 
which the sectaries alleged ag;iiust him. 
But he refnsi'd to leave his post without 
the king’s command ; and, njmii iliis, 
the Commons appli<‘d to the Cords to 
join them in a ]>etition to the king, to 
remove him. The Peeis rejet ted the 
])io]jositioit. 

“ On the 2Uh October, Sir 

John Byron Wii-i cieated Lord Byron of 
lloelidale, in the county of riancastc‘r, 
with remai ider of the title to his bro¬ 
thers, .and their male issue, respectively. 
He w.as also made Field-marsh.al-general 
of .all his majesty’s forces in Worcester, 
shire, Cheshire, Shropshire, .and North 
^Pah.s: iior were the.se mists and 
houonr.s niiwon ; for the Byrons, during 
the civil war, were eminemly distin- 
gni.shed. At the b.attle of Newberry, 
seven of the brothers were in the field, 
and all activ'ely engaged. 

“ Sir Ricliard, the second brother of 
the first lord, was knighted by Charles I. 
foV his conduct at tlic battle of Edge- 
liill, and appointed Oovernor of Apple¬ 
by ('astle, in Westmoreland, and after¬ 
wards of Newark, which he defended 
with great lionoiir. Sir Richard, on 
the death of his brother, in 
sncceeded to the peerage, and dieil 
in lf;79. 

“ His eldest son, Wi’ fam, the third 
lord, married Elizabeth, the daughter of 
Viscount Cliavvorth, of Ireland, by whom 
he had five sons, four of whom died 
young. William, tlie fourth lord, his 
son, was gentleman of the bedchamher 
tv) Prince Hcorgo of Denmark, and mar¬ 
ried, for his first wife, a daughter of the 
Earl of Bridgewater, who tlied eleven 
vveeks after their nuptials. His second 
wife \v,as the daughter of the Earl of 
Portland. Iiy whom he had three sons, 
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who all died heforo their father. His 
third wife was Frances, daughter of 
Lord Berkley, of Stratton, from whom 
the Poet is descended. Her eldest son, 
William, born in 1722, succeeded to 
the family honours on the death of his 
father, in 1756. He entered the naval 
service, and became a lieutenant under 
Admiral Balchen. In the year 1763, he 
was made Master of the 8tag-hound.s; 
and, in 1765, he was sent to the Tower, 
and tried before the House of Peers, 
for killing his relation and neighbour, 
Mr. Chaworth, in a duel fought at tlie 
Star and Garter tavern, in Pall Mall. 

“ This Iiord William was naturally 
boisterous and vindictive. It appeared 
in evidence, that he insisted on fighting 
with Mr. Chaworth in the room where 
the quarrel commenced. They accoi^l- 
ingly fought without .seconds, l)y the 
dim light of a single ca. .6e; and, al¬ 
though Mr. Chaworth wa.s the mo.st 
skilful swordsman of the two, he re¬ 
ceived a mortal wound ; but he lived 
long enough to disclose some partic'iil.irs 
of the rencounter, which induced the 
coroner’s jury to return a verdict of 
wilful murder, and liord Byron was 
tried for the crime. 

“ The trial took place in AVestmimster 
Hall, and the ])nl)lie curiosity was so 
gre.at, that the Peers’ tickets of admis¬ 
sion were publicly sold lor six guineas 
each. It lasted two days, and at 
the conclusion he w.as unanimously 
prononncvsl guilty of manslaughter. 
On being brought up for judgment, 
he ])leaded liis privilege and w.as dis¬ 
charged. It was to this lord that the 
poet succeeded, for he died without 
leaving is.sne. 

“ His brother, the grandfather of the 
poet, was the celebrated ‘ Hardy Byron 
or, as the sailors called him, ‘ Foul- 
weather Jack,’ whose adventures and 
services are too well known to require 
any notice here. He married the 
danglitcr of John Trevannion, Esij. of 
Carhais, in the county of Cornwall, by 
whom he bad two sons and three daugh¬ 
ters. John, the eldest, and the father 
of the poet, was born in 1751, educated 
at Westminster school, and afterwards 
placed in the Guards, where his conduct 
l»ecame so irregular and profligate, that 
his father, the admiral, though a good- 
. atiired man, discarded him long before 
his death. In 1776, he acquired extra¬ 
ordinary edat by the seduction of the 
Marchioness of Carmarthen, under cir¬ 
cumstances which have few parallels in 
the licentiousness of fashionable life. 
The meanness with which he obliged 
his wretched victim to supply him with 
money, would have been disgraceful to 
the )>asest adulteries of the cellar or 
garret. A divorce ensued, the guilty 
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parties married; Imt witliin two years 
after, such was the luiuai and vicious 
conduct of Captain Byron, that the ill- 
fated lady died literally of a broken 
heart, after having given birth to two 
dangliters, one of whom still survives. 

“ ('aptain Byron then married JMiss 
Catherine (Fordoii, of fright, a lady of 
lionourable descent, and of a respectable 
fortune for a Scottish heiress, the only 
motive which this Don Juan had for 
forming the connexion. She was the 
mother of the poet. 

“Although the Byrons have for so 
many ages been among the eminent fa¬ 
milies of the realm, they have no claim 
to the distinction which the poet has set 
up for them as warriors in Palestine, 
even though he says — 

‘ Near Ascalon’s tow’rs John of Ilores. 
tan slumbers 

for unless this refers to the Cord of 
Horestan, who was one of the hostages 
for the ransom of Richard I., it will not 
be easy to determine to whom he al¬ 
ludes ; and it is possible that the poet 
has no other authority for this legend, 
than the tnulitioii which he found con¬ 
nected with two gi'oups of heads on the 
old panels of Newstead. Yet the ac¬ 
count of them is vague and conjectural; 
for it was not until ages after the cru¬ 
sades, that the abbey came into the 
possession of the family ; and it is not 
probable that the ligures lefened to any 
transactions in Palestine in which the 
Byrons were engaged, if they were put 
up by the Byrons at all. Tliey were, 
probably, placed in their present situa¬ 
tion while the buihling as in possession 
of the churchmen. 

“ One of the groups, consisting of a 
female and tivo isaracens wjtli eyes 
eiU'iiestly fixed upon her, may ha\e been 
the old I'avouiite cedesiastic.d story of 
Susannah and the Kldeis; the other, 
which represents a .Saracen uith an 
Ihiropean female hetween him and a 
Chiistian sohlier, is, pc-rhajis, an ecclesi¬ 
astical allegory, desciijitive of the Sara¬ 
cen and the Cihristia.i warrior contend¬ 
ing for the hheralion of the church. 
These sort of allegorical stories were 
common among monastic ornaments, 
and the famous legend of Saint (reorge 
and the Dragon is one of them. 

“ Into the domestic circinnstanccs of 
Captain and iilrs. Byron, it would he 
impertinent to institute any panii ular 
investigation. They were exactly such 
as might be expected from the sins and 
follies of the most proiiigate libertine of 
the age. 

“ The fortune of ftirs. Byron, consist. 
ing of various jiroperty, and amounting 
to about 2.‘t,.i00f., was all wasted in tbe 
space of two ye.ars ; at the end of which 


the unfortunate lady found herself in 
possession of only 150/. })er aiiniuii. 

“ Their means being thus exhausted, 
she accompanied her hushaiid, in the 
summer of l/HO, to Fiance, from which 
she returned to ICngiaiid at the close of 
the year 1707‘> i»id on the 2’2d of Jami- 
.ary, 17011 , gave birth, in llolles-street, 
Loudon, to lier first and only child, the 
poet. The name of (Jordon was added 
to that of h's family, in compliance 
with a coiuiiium imposed by will, on 
whoever should hecoine the husband of 
the heiress of Gight. The late Duke of 
Gordon and (Vilonel Duff, of Fetteresso, 
were godfathers to the child. 

“ In the year 1700, Mi's. IJyron took 
up her residence in Aherdoeii, where 
she was soon after joined by (Captain 
Byron, with whom she lived in hnlgings 
in (jiieeii .Street ; hut their re-union 
was comfortless, and .1 separation soon 
took place. Still, their rupture was not 
final, lor they occasionally visited, and 
drank tea with eacli other. The eap- 
tain also paid some attention to the hoy, 
and had him, on one uceasion, to slay 
with him for a night, when he proved so 
troublesome, that he was sent home 
next day. 

“ By I on him.self has said, that he 
passed his boyhood at ]\1 at lodge, near 
Aberdeen ; hut the statement is not 
correct; he visited, witli his mother, 
occasionally uuioiig their friends ; and, 
among other jilaces, passed jome time at 
Fetteresso, the seat of his godfather. 
Colonel Dufl-’. In 17!>fi, after an attack 
of the scarlet fever, he p.insed some time 
at Ballater, a summer resort for Jiealth 
and gaiety, about forty miles up the 
Dee fiom/Vlieideen. ;\lthough tliecir- 
cinnstances ol .Mis. Byron were*, at tin's 
jieriod, exceedingly straitened, she le- 
ceived a visit fi<ini her husband, tbe ob¬ 
ject of wli icb was to extort more money ; 
and be was so lar sneeessfnl, that sbe 
eontiived to borrow a sum, wliieh ena¬ 
bled liini to jiroieed to Valenrieniies, 
where, in the following year, he died, 
greatly to her relief, and the gratifica¬ 
tion of all who were connetted with him. 

By her advances to Cajitaiii Byron, 
and the expense she incurred in fiirnisli- 
iiig the flat of the house siie ixciijiied 
after his deith, JMrs. Byion fell into 
debt, to the amount of :{()(»/., the interest 
on uliich reduced her income to ; 
but, much to her credit, nlic contrived 
to live without incri-a.sing her embifrass- 
ments, until the death of her grand¬ 
mother, when site received 1,122/., a 
snnt which had been set apart fiir the 
old gentlewoman’s jointure, and which 
enabled her to discharge her pecuniary 
obligations. 

“ Notwithstanding the manner in 
which this unfortnnale lady was treat- 
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e(l by her huBbanrI, she alwayR enter, 
tained for him a atrong affection, inso¬ 
much that, when tlie intelligence of his 
death arrived, lier grief wa» loud and 
vehement. She was, indeed, a woman 
of (|uick feelings and strong passions; 
and, probably, it was by the strength 
and sincerity of her seiisiliility that she 
retained so long the affection of her 
son, toward whom, it cannot be doubted, 
that lier love w'as iinaJfected. In the 
midst of the neglect and penury to 
which ;ihe 'vas herself subjected, she 
liostowed upon him all the care, the 
love, and watclifulness of the tenderest 
mother. 

“ in his fifth year, on the IfHh of 
November, IJIf'-!, she sent liim to a day- 
sc.liool, wJtere she paid about five shill¬ 
ings a quarter, the common rate of the 
resjiectable day-schools, at that time, in 
S( otlaiul. 11 was kept by a hir. JJowers, 
whom Ityron has dcsciibed as a dapper, 
spruce person, with whom he made no 
progress. Ilow long lie remained with 
hir. Itowers is not mentioned, but by 
tbe (lay-book of tlie school, it was at 
least twelve inoiitbs ; for, on the l!)tli 
of November of tbe following year, 
there is an entry ol a guinea basing 
been paid for him. 

“ l-'rom tills school be was removed, 
and )ilace<l with a 31r. Koss, one of tbe 
ininisteis of the city (inns lies, and to 
wliorn he formed some attnehrnent. as he 
siieaks of Inm with kindness, and de- 
scrihes liini as a devout, elever little man, 
of mild manners, good natnred, .nul 
pains-taking, liis tliird instructor was 
a serious, saturnine, kind young man, 
n.imeii Patterson, the .son ofa shoemaker, 
hut a good scholar, and a rignl Preshy- 
teriiin. It is soiiu^wliat curio .s in the 
record wliicli liyroii has made of his 
e.irly years, to oliservc the constant eii. 
deavoui with which he, the descendant 
of such a limitless pedigree and great 
ancestors, attempts to inagnilv the con¬ 
dition of iiis motlier’s cii'cnmstances. 

“■ Patterson attended him until he 
went to tlie grammar-school, where his 
character first began to he develojied ; 
and his schoolfellows, many of whom 
are alive, still rcM llect him as a lively, 
ivarm-hearted, and high-spirited hoy, 
passionate and resentful, lint withal 
affectionate and cornpamV gable. This, 
however, is an opinion given of him 
after he had become celebrated ; for a 
very'dilferent imiiression has umpies- 
tionably lemained among some, who 
carry their recollections back to his 
childhood. By them he has been de¬ 
scribed as a malignant imp, was often 
spoken of for Iiis pranks liy the worthy 
housewives of the neighbourhood as 
^ Mrs. Byron’s cnsikit deevil,' and gene- 
r.dly disliked for the deep vindictive aii- 
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ger he retained against those with whom 
he happenetl to quarrel. 

“ By the death of William, the fifth 
lord, he succeeded to the estates and 
titles in the year and in the 

antiima of that year, Mrs. Byron, with 
her son, and a faithful servant of the 
name of Mary Oray, left Aberdeen for 
Newstciul. Previously to their depar¬ 
ture, Mrs. Byron solil the furniture of 
her humble hslging, with the exception 
of her little plate and scanty linen, 
which she took with her, and the 
whole amount of the sale did not yield 
SEVJSVTY-FfVK rOUNDS.” 

When Mrs. Byron and her son ar¬ 
rived at Newstead, it was in a .state of 
absolute nun. Tins, however, was not 
tiu; young man’s worst misfortune: he 
had a mother vvl'ose temper was the 
cause of liis moral rum. 

“ .She was,” says the Liographer, 
“ without judgment or self-command, 
alternately spoiling her child by indul¬ 
gence, irritating him by her self-willed 
ob.stinacy, and, wlmt was still worse, 
amusing him by her violence and dis¬ 
gusting liim by fits of inebriety. Sym¬ 
pathy for her misfortunes would be no 
Milficient ajiology for coneoaling her de¬ 
fects : they undoubtedly had a material 
inilucnce oii her son, and lier ajipear- 
ance was often the subject of his childish 
ridicule. She was a short and (Mirpnlent 
person ; she rolled in her gait, and 
would, in her rage, sometimes endea¬ 
vour to catclt him, for the purpose of 
inflicting punishment, while he would 
run roiiiid the room, mocking her me¬ 
naces and miiiiicking her motion. 

“ The greatest weakness in Lord 
Byron’s charaeter was a morbid sensi¬ 
bility to his lameness. lie felt it with 
as much vexation as if it had lieen 
inflicted ignominy. One of the most 
striking passages in some memoranda 
which lie has left of his early days, is 
where, in speaking of his own sensitive¬ 
ness on the subject of his deformed foot, 
he describes iJie feeling of liorror and 
liiimiliiitioii tliat came over liim wlien 
his inotlier, in one of her fits of pas¬ 
sion, called him a ‘ lame brat.’ 

“ The sense which Byron always re- 
tained of the innocent fault of his foot, 
was unmanly and excessive; for it was 
m ^ greatly conspicuous, ami.he had a 
mode of walking across a room by which 
it was scarcely at all perceptible. I was 
several days on board the same ship 
witli him before I happened to discover 
the defect; it was, indeed, so well con¬ 
cealed, that r was in doubt whether his 
lamenc'S was the eifect of a temporary 
accident or a malformation, until I asked 
Air. llobhou.se.” 

Tile mother liad, moreover, u strong 
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fiiidi in fortune-telling, and imparted 
this weakness to her son, who also, 
very early, imbibed his mollier’s way¬ 
wardness and bitterness of temper. 
These fr/jits he exhibited at a very 
early perioil; and though, in the first 
instance, after a childish and whimsical 
fasliion, still they weie, as Selden has 
it, tlie straws indicative of the right 
quaitor of tlie waul. 

“ On their arrival from Scotlaml, 
Byron was placed, by his mother, under 
the care of an cmpiriral pretender of the 
name of I*Hvciider, at Nottingham, who 
jirofessed the cure of sudi cases; and 
that he might not lose ground in In's 
education, lie was attended hy a re-spect- 
able schoolmaster, flir. Itoilgers, who 
read parts of V^irgil and Cicero with 
him. Of this gentleiimii he always 
entertained a kind reinemliraiice. Nor 
W'as his regard, in this instance, pecu- 
liar; for it may bp said to have been 
;t distinguishing trait in his character, 
to recollect, with alfertion, all who had 
lieen about him in his y'oiith. The 
(|iiack, however, nas an exception, 
whom (from liaviiig can'-ed liim to 
Slitter mncli pain, and whose preten¬ 
sions, even young ns lie tlien was, he 
detected) he deligliled to e.xpose. On 
one oecasion lie sriilibled down, on a 
sheet of paper, the lettcis ol the alplia- 
bet at random, but in the form of wiird.s 
and seiiteiice.s, and placing them before 
f/!ivender, asked him gravely what l.in- 
gnage it was. ‘ Italian,’was the reply, 
to the inliiiite anmsement of the little 
.satiri.st, who hurst into it trinmpliant 
laugh at the .success of his stiatagem. 

“ It is s.iid that ahout this time the 
first .symptom of hi.s prcdiletlion for 
rliyming slieved itself. An elderly 
lady, a V isiter to liis mother, had been 
imiisereet enough to give him some 
ott'eiice, and sliglits lie generally resent¬ 
ed with more energy than tliey often 
deserved. This venerahle jiersonage 
entertained a singular notion re.sjieetiiig 
the soul, wliich she believed look its 
flight, at death, to 'he moon. One day, 
after a repetition ol lier original eon- 
tumely, he ajipeared before his niir.se in 
a violent rage, and complained vehe¬ 
mently of the old lady, dei'laving that 
he could not heat the sight of her ; and 
then he broke out into the following 
dog'gerel, which he repeated over and 
over, crowing with delight; — 

“ ‘ In Nottingham county there lives, 
at Swan Green, 

As curs’d an old lady as ever was 
seen; 

And when she docs die, which i 
hope will be soon. 

She firmly believes she will go to 
the moon.’ ” 


lie was first sent to a private school 
at Dulwich, whence in due season he 
was removed to Harrow. iShortly 
afterwards he fell desperately m love 
with the beautiful Miss Chaworlh — 
allholigh, in matters of tlii.s kind, he 
was not, it appears, by two or three 
removes, a tyro, having owned to the 
soft iinjiotichmcnt as early as in his 
eighth year. But the young lady, after 
having laugii ■' at linn and tieuted him 
as a boy, at length Jillej him; iiot- 
witlistandiiig winch, lier charms made 
a dcoj' imprission on his memory, as 
It was to fins attachment that the world 
is indebted lor the poem of the Dr<‘«w, 
and for the .stanza.s bcgiiimng with 

“ Oh, had my fate been join'd to thine!” 

Ilyion was next sent to Camliridge, 
where he wrote his Jioiirt of Jillcneux. 
The VAlinbuiI’ll lU riew drove him to 
dcs]ierafiori; or, as Mr. (lall himself 
s.iys (ihoiigli vve wish llial, m the eor- 
n'elion of Ills proofs, )ic Iiad modified 
the sibOlme obscuiity of the ji.issage), 
“ Strong volitions of revi'iige siiceeeu- 
od, and tlie 'grasps of his mind vvi'Pe 
filled, as it were, w ith wnllnng adders.” 
Ills brimstone wi.ilh, however, found 
relief III the conq/osilioii of the English, 
lliiri/s anil Scotili Urruuus. Ilyion, 
.ifter tins bui.st of vengeance, resolved 
on foieign Irav I. S.idly coudilioncd 
innst li.ive been the stale of that young 
mail’s niiiid who could not endure an 
incilieiciil rebiilf-—nay', wlio in that 
veiy icimll' imagineil lhal he saw the 
incontroveitibh; indieaiioii of a iini- 
veis.il eonsjniaey agani.sl his literary 
f.iiiie and ailvanceincni. The truly coii- 
fnliiig poet 'goe.s ihiougli the changes, 
till' ]>rivations, and the aiKersitics of 
this siihhinnry exislence, well knowing 
t'.ial he IS obeying tlie inaiidate of the 
iinglity Aicliiti'ct wlio lianicd thaf fiail 
teneinenl, his body, and '.ndures all 
tlie plains and pienalties incidental to 
Ins pilgrimage with the moral energies 
of an Alcidcs armed for hattle, witli the 
undying faith of tlie hcio imagim d 
hy iiunyan, the pnince of diTamers. 
In the first on^-et, however, liyron was 
di.sainied ; and in the biiilal spirit of a 
savage combatant, he .stalked away m 
sulkmoss fiom the field, firmly deter- 
imiim'g on the exaction of a speedy 
and an effectual vengeance. IIis state 
of mind, at tins period, is indeed wor¬ 
thy tile pnly of every pihilantlnopist; 
hut of this wo shall treat more fully 
hereafter. Mr. Galt says that the 
satiie 
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Bears testimony to the state of his 
feelings at that important epoch, while 
he was yet upon the threshold of the 
world, and was entering it with a sense 
of failure, and hniniliatioa, and prenia* 
ture disgust; for, notwithstanding his 
unnecessary expositions concerning his 
dissipation, it is beyond controversy that 
at no time could it be said he was a 
dissipated young man. Tliat he in¬ 
dulged in occasional excesses, is time; 
hut his habits were never libertine, nor 
did his health or stamina permit him to 
bo distiifguisned in licentiousness. The 
declaration in which he first discloses 
his .‘''oiiriety, contains more truth than 
all his pretensions to his father's tota¬ 
lities. ‘ I took my gradations in the 
vices,’ says be, in that remarkable con- 
fession, ‘ with great promptitude, hut 
they were not to my taste; for my early 
]iassions, though violent in the extreme, 
were concentrated, and hated division or 
spreading abroad. I could have left or 
lost the whole world with or for that 
wliich I loved ; but though my teniper- 
ainent was natnrully burning, I could 
not share in the common libertinism of 
the place and time without disgust; and 
yet this very disgust, and my heart 
thrown back upon itself, threw me into 
excesses perha|)s more fatal than those 
from which I shrunk, as lixing upon one 
at a time the passions, which, spread 
amongst many, would have hurt only 
myself.' ” 

Lord llyroli einharked .slmrlly after¬ 
wards, in company with JMi. llolihonse, 
for llio MediUiri.iiie.in, and, .ti (Jibial- 
lar, fell m with Mr. (Jnll, wlio has 
given a luinulc description ofllieii Inst 
interview, which was liy no means 
preposs(‘ssiiig m the liiographe, s esti¬ 
mation. llyion next went to M.dt.i, 
then to (ireece and Alli.ima, and then 
loUiincd to Athens, wheie Mr. (Jalt 
again joined the travellers. The poet 
hulgj'd ;it the house of a Greek wadow, 
who li.id several daugl'lers, and with 
one of thorn llyron was smitten into 
the sentmu'iitals. lie lias given her 
eelehnty in tins 'sland, in the song 
eoiiimenciiig with 

“ .Maid of Athens, ere we part, 

(Jive, C) give me bock my lieart!” 

I’rom Athens the travellers went to 
Asia Minor, llion cmh.uked for Coii- 
slanlmople, and, after touching at 
Teiiedos, visiting the Troad, and 
swimming across the llellespont, they 
gamed the seven-throned city of the 
e.ist Here tlie poet had a dispute 
With the ambassador, .iiid gave iiili- 
euloiis syiiijitonis of his native pride 
.Old airogaiu'C, wliicli ever eoiitimied 
the li.me of his existence. 


“ The pride of rank was indeed one 
of the greatest weakm^ses of Lord By¬ 
ron ; and every thing, even of the most 
accidental kind; which seemed to come 
between the wind and his nobility, was 
repelled on the spot. I recollect having 
some debate with him once, respecting 
a pique of etiquette which happened 
between him anti Sir William Drum- 
mond somewhere in Portugal or Spain. 
Sir William was at the time an ambas- 
stulor (not, however, 1 believe, in the 
coiiiitry where the incident occurred) 
and was on the point of taking preced¬ 
ence in passing from one room to ano¬ 
ther, when liyron stepped in before 
him. Tlie action was undoubtedly rude 
on the part of his lordship, even tliough 
Sir William had presumed too far on his 
riband: to me it seemed also wrong; 
for, by the custom of all nations from 
time immemorial, ambassadors have 
been allowed their uiiiclal rai;k in pass¬ 
ing through foreign countries, while 
peers in the same circumstances claim 
no rank at all; even in our own colo¬ 
nies it has been doubted if they may 
lake precedence of the legislative coun¬ 
sellors. But the rights of rank are best 
determined by the heralds ; and I liave 
only to remark, that it is almost incon¬ 
ceivable how svicli things should have so 
morbidly affected the sensiliility of Lord 
Byron ; yet they certainly did so, and 
even to a ridiculous degree. On one 
occasion, wlien he lodged in .St. James’s 
Street, 1 recollect him rating the foot¬ 
man for using a iloiible knock in acci¬ 
dental thoiiglitlessiiess.” 

lie h.arl not been long at C’oii.staiiti- 
nople, wlicn his grand tour to I’ersia 
and India was suddenly almndoned, 
and lie eniliarkcd with Mr. lloblion.se 
and J\Ir. Adair, our amliass.idor at the 
I’oite, on hoard the Salsettp, and was 
put on shore on tlie i.slanil of Zea. 

‘‘ In die course of this passage,” says 
Mr. Gall, “■ one of the most emphatic 
incidents of Ins life occurred—an in¬ 
cident which throws a coii.siderable 
gic.iiii into the s[)rings and intric.icics 
of Ins character, more, perhaps, than 
any tiling wliicli has yet been men¬ 
tioned.” 

“ One day,” continues the biographer, 

when he was w^alkiiig the quarter¬ 
deck, he lifted an ataghaii (it might be 
one of the niidsbipiueu’s vveitpoiis), and, 
uiishoatliing it, said, contemplating the 
blade, ‘ I should like to know hovv a 
jierson feels after committing murder.’ 
By those who have inquiringly noticed 
the extraordinary cast of Ids metaphy¬ 
sical associations, tlii.s dagger-scene must 
he rcgardcil a.s both impressive and so- 
lenm ; although the wish to know how 
a man felt after eoinmittiiig murder. 
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does not imply any desire to perpetrate 
the crime. The feeling might beappre* 
ciated by experiencing any actual degree 
of guilt; for it is not the deed — the 
sentiment which follows it makes the 
horror. But.it is doi7ig injustice to sup¬ 
pose the expression of such a wish die- 
tated by desire. Lord Byron has been 
heard to express, in the eccentricity of 
conversation, wishes for a more intense 
knowledge of remorse than murder itself 
could give. There is, however, a wide 
and wild difference between the curiosity 
that prompts the wish to know the ex. 
actitude of any feeling or idea, and the 
direful ]>a8sions that instigate to guilty 
gratificjitions.'* 

All this is very fine; but we think 
the worthy biogr,ij)lier makes too 
much of this scene with the ataghan. 
If Lord Byron were serious m thus 
ojienly soliloquising on tlie instrument 
of death, and by innuendo, as it were, 
giving the alaiiiied spectators to under¬ 
stand that he could die the death of a 
Cato, he must have been mad — and 
approacliing, loo, to the stark staring 
degree: if he were not mad, then there 
remains the alteiiiative of stark staring 
brazen-faced ronccit. However he 
might have wanted for common sense, 
which want was the fault of Ins rearing, 
ho was most assuiedly not mad, ami 
proofs could be multiplied on proofs 
to substantiate this latter position. 

Tioni Zea he went hack to Athens, 
and with i.ord Sligo, his old fi-llow- 
collcgKill, travelled as far as Corinth; 
llience to I’atias — and tlieiiee hack 
again to Athens, where, and at which 
lime ihe principaliiieuleutiii the (iiaonr 
actually came to pass, he heiiig one of 
the principals m tlie advcnluie. 

“ One (lay as he was returning from 
bathing in the Pirieus, he met the jiro. 
eession going down to the shore to exe¬ 
cute the sentence which the waywodo 
had jironouiiced on the girl; and learn¬ 
ing the object of the ccf'emony, and who 
was the victim, he immediately inter¬ 
fered with great resolution; for, on ob¬ 
serving some hesitation on the part of 
the leader of the escort to return with 
liim to the governor’s house, he drew a 
pistol, and threatened to shoot liirn on 
the spot. The man then turned about, 
and accompanied him back, when, partly 
by bribery and entreaty, he succeeded 
in obtaining a pardon for her, on condi- 
tion that she was sent immediately out 
of tlie city. Byron conveyed her to the 
monastery, and on the same night sent 
her off to Thebes, where .she found a safe 
asylum.” 


With this adventure may his travels 
and wanderings in Greece be tertni- 
naicd, lie arrived in London in July" 
1811, and arranged the publication of 
the two first cantos of Childc Harold, 

“ On his arrival in London, his rela- 
tion, Mr. Dallas, called on him, and iu 
the course of their first brief conversa¬ 
tion bis Lordship mentioned that he had 
written a paraphrase of Horace's Art of 
Poetry, Imt said notliing tlieii of Chtlde 
Harold, a circumstance which leads me 
to suspect that he .dfered him*lhe slighter 
work first, to enjoy his surprise after- 
w'ards at the greater. If so, the result 
answered the irireut. Mr. Dallas carried 
Jiome with him the paraphrase of Horace, 
with which he was grievously disap- 
Iiointcd; so much so, that on meeting 
his liorilship again in the morning, and 
being reluctant to speak of it as In* really 
tlioiight, he only expressed some sur¬ 
prise tliat his noble friend should have 
produced nothing else during his long 
absence. 

“ I can easily conceive the emphatic 
Indifference, if my conjecture be well 
founded, with which Lord Byron must 
have said to him, ‘ I have occasionally 
written short poems, besides a great 
many stanzas in Spenser’s measure, re- 
lative to the countries I have visited; 
they are not worth troubling you with, 
but you shall have them all with you, 
if you like.’ 

“ Chtlde Harold's Ptlyriirvigc was ac¬ 
cordingly placed ill his hands; Mr. Dallas 
took it home, and was not slow iu dis¬ 
covering its lieaiities, for in the course of 
the same evening he despatched a note 
to hi.-i liord.shiji, as a fair specimen of the 
style of an elderly patronising gentle¬ 
man as can well be imagined; ‘ You 
Iiave written,’ .said he, ‘ one of tJie most 
deliglitfiil poems I ever read. If I wrote 
this in flattery, I should deserve your 
eoiuempt rather than your friendship. 

I liiive been so fascinated with Chtlde 
Harold, that I liave not been able to lAy 
it down; 1 would almost pledge my life 
on its adv.aiiciiig the reputation of your 
poetical powers, and on its gaining yon 
great liouonr and regard, if you will do 
me the credit and favour of attending to 
my suggestions.' ” 

W liilf liusily employi’d in the piih- 
licalioii o( Clii/dc Harold, and in lln,* 
uiliic.icies of law vviUi his agents in 
London, he was suddi;nly summoned 
on his mother’s account to Newstead; 
hut before lit* reached that “ seat of his 
ancestors'’ the old lady had expired. 

“ Notwithstanding her violent temper 
and other nnseendy conduct, her affec¬ 
tion for him had been so fond and dear. 
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that he undoubtedly returned it with 
unaffected Rincerity; and from many 
casual and incidental expressions which 
I have heard him employ concerning 
her, I am persuaded that ids filial love 
was not at any time even of an ordinary 
kind. During her life he might feel 
uneasy respecting her, api»rehensive on 
account of her ungoveriiahle passicjns 
and Indiscretions; but the manner in 
whicli he lamented her deatli clearly 

f troves tliat the integrity of ids alfcctions 
lad never ly'en impaired. 

“ Ori tile night after his arrival at 
the Abbey, the w'aiting.woman of Mrs. 
Byron, in passing the door of the room 
wltei’e tlie corpse lay, heard the sound of 
some one sighing heavily within, and on 
entering, found his Lordship sitting in 
the dark hesitle the bed. She remon¬ 
strated with him for so giving way to 
grief, when he Imrst into tears, and ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ I liad hut one friend in the 
world, and she is gone.’ Of the fervency 
of his sorrow 1 do tht'refore tliink there 
can he no donht; the very endeavour 
which he made to cotu'(*al it hy indiller- 
enco, was a proof of its depth and an¬ 
guish, though he hazarded the strictures 
of the world hy tin- indecornin of Ids 

conduct on the occ,asion ol tlie funeral_ 

Having declined to follow the leinains 
himself, he stood looking from the liall 
door at the procession, till tin; wlnde hail 
moved away; and then, turning to one 
of the servants, the only jierson left, he 
desired bin# to fetch tlie spanIng-gloves, 
and proceeded with 1dm to Ins usual 
e.xercisc. But the scene was iinjiiessive, 
and sjioko eloipiently of a grieved lieart; 
— lie sparred in silence all the time, and 
the seivant thought tliat he hit hauler 
than was his habit; at last he suddenly 
Hung away the gloves, and reined to his 
own room.’’ 

“The scene Was impressive’^ in¬ 
deed, as Mr. (>alt very tinly observes; 
but Byron, tlic sorry and tliorough 
worldling, eonldnot sluke off tlie ti.iin- 
niels of arrant conceit and clap-trap 
show and artifice. In matters of less 
inotuont, and involved in tlie ordinary 
transactions of bfe, lie would “ snarl 
and snap like dog distract;” bnl in 
scenes where the real tr.igedy of life 
was being enacted befoie .iis eyes, wlieo 
a motlier with a thousand sms upon 
her liead had bton suddenly called 
away from ibis shifting existence, he 
could force into his meretricious cheeks 
the show of unconcern, and strive in 
vain emulation at the excellonees of 
his old pot companions, t,!ribb and 
Randal! 

Mr. (Jalt has glossed over the traiis- 
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action between Moore and Byron j and 
thus shewn a piece of good service to¬ 
wards the lionmncuhis of a poet, which 
that little vam gentleman has not had 
the common sense to exercise, in liis 
own behalf, at the time he produced 
his ponderous quarto. W here van'ty, 
however, reigns predominant, there is 
little chance of common sense finding 
m its viemity a resting-place. Thus is 
it with our little Anaereontaocia; who, 
being too jiroud of the ojiportuuity of 
figuring in tlie same page with a “ iny 
dear Lord,” and tliat lord a poet of 
Byron’s calibre and reputation, cannot, 
in the s|nrit moralised upon in the 
apologue of “ How wc apples swim !” 
avoid making full mention of himself, 
though that iiienlion may go far to¬ 
wards disjihiying Ins own unworthiness. 
In onr humble opinion, Moore shews 
off in very small efligy in his celebrated 
duello and reconciliation business. All 
the hauteur and negative conduct of the 
peer could not daunt the little gentle¬ 
man ill liis fawning jialaver and attempts 
at inatie coiiiphments, until lie eon- 
Itived to sit opposite to him at dinner at 
the Innise of llieir inntual friend, the 
author of 'ihc UhfMires of Mcmorif. 
“ ^'(m liave now declared yourself satis¬ 
fied,” quoth the peer to the eominoiicr, 
— .Satisfied !— I’rmlence, the poet (but 
not Mr. Anacreon Moore) s.iys, is the 
hettoi jiavt of valour; but this principle 
is capable of a double and an opposite 
Intelpretatioii:—With bravo iiieii it 
ojienites so,— tliat however slow and 
cautions they may he in incuiiing dis¬ 
putes, when onre comniitled they know 
tliat, if they would have the aiiproval 
of tlie world and of their own heatts, 
they must onward; being always, how- 
(’ver, prejiared to mamfost clemency 
towards any foe iinportuning for mercy. 
With men, however, of Mr. Mooic’s 
moral conformation, it so operates, that, 
as soon as they hear the first growl of 
their adversary, they gulp down their 
boisterous nritation, and, becoming as 
meek its sucking doves, they will give 
Ilieir persons to be kicked by their ad¬ 
versaries, if it should so suit their gra- 
Ciousness, and submit to be the passive 
instruments of any favour of that and 
every other kind, so only they have the 
final satisfaction of eating salt with them 
at the table of some mutual friend; 
and thus sign lasting articles of peace 
and friendship, after the manner of the 
bearded Arabs of the desert. If Mr. 
Moore had received an insult, and all 
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the world fancied that he had, no con¬ 
sideration, not even that of marriage, 
should have operated as a barrier to Ins 
just resentment. However his glowing 
indignatiou might have been calmed 
by “the love of kindred and of home,” 
winch had grown upon him since the 
])criod of aggression, still, as a member 
of society, he should liave recollected, 
that the eyes of the world were upon 
him, and that it behoved him to fulfil 
a duty,—however conventional, yet an 
imperative duty towards that society, 
which has always had secondary and 
private ways of avenging secondary 
and pri\ate grievances; although we 
wi.sh to llcavon that some method 
were discoverable which should do 
away' with tlie fatal necessity of duel¬ 
ling; and the legislator wlio could ef¬ 
fect this good for the world ought to 
have Ins name wiitteii in Icttcis of gold 
sirifl adamiiiil, for the deepest admira¬ 
tion of the world.-—Knoiigli, liowevcr, 
of the quarrel of Mr. Moore with the 
author of F./iglh/i Bards uud Scotch 
Ucrifurrs. 

lay roll’s iic\t exhibition was in llie 
House of Lords, where he spoke his 
maiden speech wiili considerable suc¬ 
cess ; ami took care to tell Mr. Dallas, 
whom lie met on Ins return fiorn Jus 
jilaco of tiium|)h, “ that ho h.id, liy 
his oraiorical display, gnen him the 
Ix'st advertisement for Ctnldc Haro/d's 
nigi'iwiigp.” 

“It is,” says his liiographor, “ upon 
this latter circumstance that 1 have ven¬ 
tured to state my suspicion, that there 
was a degree ot worldly maiiagenient in 
making lbs first appearance in the House 
of Lords so immediately preceding the 
pulilicatioii of hi.s piHim. The speech 
was, indeed, a splendid advertisement, 
hut the greater and brighter merits of 
the poem soon proved that it was not 
requisite; for the speech made no im¬ 
pression, hut the poem w'as at once hailed 
with delight and admiration, ft filled a 
vacancy in the public mind, which the 
excitement and iiillation arising from the 
mighty events of the age had created. 
The world, in its condition and circum¬ 
stances, was prepared to r»*ceive a work, 
so original, vigorous, and beautiful; and 
the reception was such that there was no 
undue extravagance in the noble author 
saying in his memorandum, ‘ I awoke 
one morning and found myself famous.’ 

“ But he was not to be allowed to revel 
in such triumphant success with impu¬ 
nity. If the great spirits of the time 
were smitten with astonishment at the 
splendour of the rising fire, the inip.s and 
elves of malignity and malice Ihittercd 


their bat-wings in all directions. ThoM 
whom the poet had afflicted in his satire, 
and who had remained quietly crouching 
witli lacerated slionlders in tlie hojie that 
their flagellation would lie forgotten, and 
that the avenging demon who had so 
punislied tlieir imbecility would pass 
away, were terrified from their ohscu. 
rity'. They came like moths to the 
candle; and sarcasms in the satire which 
liad lung been iiiiiieeded, in the belief 
that they wnnki soon be forgotten, were 
felt to have been barbed with jrremcdiable 
v'eiiom, when they beheld the avenger 

‘ Towering in his pride of place.’ ” 

M'e now ajiproacli (owards the year 
1813. His finno was great, for llic 
faiiK! of Childr Harold was at its tower¬ 
ing zenifli, anti in rapiil succession he 
liad prodiict'd the f/n/oio'and the Bride 
of Abydos. Hi.s stx iely was courted, 
as die society of all iashionables has 
been, fioin even before the time when 
Augustus .sat between his Maro and 
Ins riaccus, aiul facetiously exclaimed 
igaiiist his soiTowfnl situation, as being 
|)].aerd mtir sasptria ct lucliis — and 
Jlyron beeaiiie the observed of all ob- 
seivcrs, even to a greater degree than 
jierli.ips lie wished, as the following 
sfiuy, which i\lr. (Lilt very hajijiily 
calls llio L.i(ly’.s Tiagedy, will suffi- 
tieiilly exemplify. It is useful—a.s arc 
all the other cireunistaiines vve have 
.addiiceil — because it is a link in lhat 
eham of evidenee vvliicli vve have en¬ 
deavoured to produce in eliicidalion of 
the I’oel’s chuiacter. 

“ It Ibirns no part of the plan of this 
work to repent the gossip and tattle of 
private society; liutocciiiTeiieeshappened 
to liord Byron vvliicli engaged both, and 
some of them cannot well be passed over 
unnoticed. One of these took place dur¬ 
ing the spring of tliis year; aud liaviiig 
been a subject of newspaper remarlc, it 
may vvitli less impropriety he mentioned 
than other.s, which were more indeco¬ 
rously made the topics of general dis¬ 
cussion. The incident alluded to was 
an extravagant scene enacted by a lady 
of high rank, at a rout given by Lady 
Heatlicote; in which, in revenge, as it 
was reported, for having been rejected 
by Iiord Byron, she maile a suicidal at- 
temjit with an instrument, wJiidi scarcely 
penetrated, if it could even inflict any 
permanent mark on, the skin. 

“ The insane attachment of this ec¬ 
centric lady to his lordship was well 
known ; insane is the only epithet that 
can he applied to the actions of a married 
woman, who, in the disguise of her page, 
flung herself to a man wlio, as she told 
a friend of mine, was ashamed to he in 
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love witli her, because she was not beau- 
tifiil—an expression at once curious and 
just, evincing a shrewd perception of the 
springs of his lordship's conduct, and the 
acuteness, blended with frenzy and ta¬ 
lent, which distinguished herself. Lord 
Byron unquestionably, at that time, cared 
little for her. In slicwing me her pic¬ 
ture, some two or three days after the 
affair, and laughing at the absurdity of 
it, he bestowed on her the endearing di¬ 
minutive of vixen, with a hard-hearted 
adjective tliqt I judiciously omit. 

‘‘ The immediate cause of this tragical 
nourish was never very well understood; 
but in the course of the evening she had 
made several attempts to fasten on his 
lordship, and wa.s shunned ; certain it i.s, 
she had not, like Burke in the House of 
Commons, premeditately brought a dag¬ 
ger in her reticule on jiurpose for the 
si'cne; but, seeing herself an object of 
scorn, she seized the first weapon she 
could find — some said a pair of scissors 
—others, more scandalously, a broken 
jelly-glass, and attempted an incision of 
the jugular, to the consternation of all 
the dowagers, and the pathetic admira¬ 
tion of every miss who witnessed or 
heard of the rupture.” 

VVe dislike fins sweeping denuncia- 
lion against “ every miss,” because, if 
ever tliere is a peruxl when the female 
breast is capable of enfertainnig a pu¬ 
rity of feeling, and of coiitiding affec¬ 
tion, and, l/y the same rule, of halied 
of vK'e, in wlialeier guise it may ap¬ 
pear- -it Is when women are i/iissr'i, and 
are uiieontammated with the artifices of 
soi'iety, and nnhackneyed in (he ways 
ol its deceit and tuipiliide. llui lit this 
pass. The biographer continue j. 

“ Lord Byron, at the time, was in 

another room, talking with Prince K-, 

ivhen liord P-came, with a face full 

of consternation, and told them what 
had happened. The cruel poet, instead 
of being agitated by tVie tidings, or stand, 
iiig ill the smallest degree in need of a 
smelling-bottle, knitted his scowl, and 
said, with a contemptuous iiidiffeieuce, 

‘ It is only a trick.’ All tliing.s consi¬ 
dered, he was, perhaps, not uncharitable; 
and a man of less vanity would have felt 
pretty much as his lordship appeared to 
do on the occasion. The whole affair 
was eminently ridiculous; and what in- 
creased tlic absurdity was a letter she 
addressed to a friend of mine on the 
subject, and which he thought too good 
to be reserved only for his own particu¬ 
lar study.” 

In the same year. Lord Byron pro¬ 
posed for Miss Milbanke, whom he 
subsequently manicil. The observa¬ 
tions by Mr. (Jalt are inily valuable; 


and the following observations by the 
I'oet himself are worth remembering, 
when we would find reasons for his 
strange conduct. 

“ liOrd Byron was so much the agent 
of impulses, that he could not keep long 
in unison with the world, or in harmony 
with his friends. Without malice, or 
the instigation of any ill spirit, he w’as 
continually prov'oking malignity and re¬ 
venge. 11 is verses on the Princess Char- 
lotte weeping, and his other merciless 
satire on her f ather, begot liim no friends, 
and armed the hatred of his enemies. 
Tliere was, indeed, something like in¬ 
gratitude in the attack on the Regent, 
for his royal highness had been particii- 
larly civil; had intimated a wish to have 
him introduced to him ; and Byron, fund 
of the distinction, spoke of it with a 
sense of gratification. These instances, 
as well as others, of gratuii.iiis sjileeu, 
only justified the misrepresentations 
which had been insinuated against him. 
self, and what was humour in liis nature 
was ascribed to vice in his principles. 

“ Before the year was at an end, his 
popularity was evidently beginning to 
wane : of this he was conscious himself, 
and braved the frequent attacks on his 
character and genius with an affectation 
of indifference, under which those who 
liad at all observed the singular associa¬ 
tions of his recollections and ideas must 
have discerned the symptoms of a strange 
disease, lie was tainted with an Herod- 
ian malady of the mind; his thoughts 
were often hateful to himself; hut there 
was an ecstasy in conception, as if delight 
could be mingled with horror. I think, 
however, ho struggled to master the fa¬ 
tality, and that his resolution to marry 
was dictated by an honourable desire to 
give hostages to society .igainst the wild 
wilfuhiess of his imagination. 

“ It is a curious anil a mystical fact, 
that at the period to wliieh I arn alluding, 
and a very short time, only a little month, 
before he successfully solicited the hand 
of Miss IMilbanke, being at Newsteail, 
lie fancied that he saw tlie ghost of the 
monk which is supposed to haunt the 
allbey, and to make its ominous appeai-- 
ance when misfortune or death impends 

over the master of the mansion_The 

story of the apparition, in the sixteenth 
canto of Don Jiian, is derived from this 
fam.iy legend; and Norman Abbey, in 
the thirteenth of the same poem, is a rich 
and elaborate description of Newstead. 

“ After his proposal to Miss Milbanke 
had been accepted a considerable time, 
nearly three months elapsed before the 
marriage was completed, in consequence 
of the embarrassed condition in which, 
when the necc-ssary settlements were to 
lie made, lie found his affairs. This state 
of things, with the previous unhappy 
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controversy with himself, and anger at 
the world, was ill calculated to gladden 
his nuptials: hut, besides these real evils, 
his mind was awed with gloomy presen¬ 
timents, a shadow of some advancing 


misfortune darkened his spirit, and the 
ceremony was performed with sacrificial 
feelings, and those dark and chilling 
circumstances which he has so touch¬ 
ingly described in the Dream: 


‘ I saw him stand 

Before an altar with a gentle bride; 

iler face was fair, but was not that which made 

The starlight of his boyhood;—as ho stood 

Even at the altar, o'er his brow there came 

The selfsame aspect, and the quivering shin k 

That in the antique oratory shook 

Uis bosom in its solitude; and then— 

As in that hour—a moment tt’er his face 
The tablet of unutterable thoughts 
Was traced—and then it faded as it came. 

And he stood calm and quiet, and lie spoke 
The faltering vows, but heard not his own words, 
And all things reeled around him ; he cimid see 
Not that which was, nor iliat which slioiild have been 
But the old mansion and the aecustoin’d hall, 

And the remember’d chambers, and the place. 

The day, the hour, the sunshine and the shade. 

All things pertaining to that place and hour 
And her, who was his destiny, came hack, 

And thrnst themselves hetweeu liim and the light-’ 


“ Tin’s is very ad’ectiugly described ; 
and his prose description bears testimony 
to its correctness. ‘ 11 had been predicted, 
by nil's. AV'illiams, that twenty-seven vvas 
to be a dangerous age for me. Tire 
fortune-telling witch was right; it was 
destined to prov'e so. I shall never forget 
the 2d of January, 181o; Lady Byron 
was the only nncoiiccriied person pre¬ 
sent ; liaily Noel, her motlier, crieil; 
] tremble<l like a leaf, made the wrong 
responses, and, after the ceremony, called 
her JUiss Milbanke. 

“ ‘ There is a singular history attached 
to the ring. The very day the match 
was conelnded, a ring of my mother’s, 
that had been lost, was dug up by the 
gardener at Newstead. I thought it was 
sent on purpose for the wedding; but my 
mother’s marriage had not been a for¬ 
tunate one, and this ring was doomed to 
be the seal of an unbappier union still. 

“ ‘ After the ordeal was over, we set 
off for a country-seat of Sir Ralph’s, 
(liady B.’s father,) and I was surprised 
at the arrangements for the journey, and 
somewhat out of humour, to find the 
lady's-maid stuck between me and my 
bride. It was rather too early to assume 
the husband; so I was forced to submit, 
but it was not with a very good grace. 
I have been accused of saying, on getting 
into the carriage, that I had married 
Ji|d|^yron out of spite, and bcccause she 
halKfuscd me twice. Though I was, 
for a moment, vexed at her prudery, or 
whatever you may choose to call it, if I 
had made so uncavalier, not to say brutal, 
a speech, I am convinced Lady Byron 
would instantly have left the carnage to 
me and the maid. She had spirit enough 


to have done so, and would properly liave 
resented the affront. f)tir honeymoon 
was not all sunsliiue; it had its clouds. 

“ ‘ I was not so young when my father 
died blit that I perfectly remember him, 
and had a very early horror of matri¬ 
mony, from the sight of domestic broils; 
this iecling came over me very strongly 
at my wedding. Something jvliisjicrod me 
that I was sealing my own ileatli-warrant. 
I am a great believer in presentiments: 
Socrates's demon was not a fiction; Monk 
Lewis had his monitor; and NapoJeon 
many warnings. At the last moment 
1 would Iiave rcti'eated, could 1 have done 
so; I called to mind a friend of mine, 
who had married a young, beautiful, and 
rich girl, and yet was miserable; he had 
strongly urged me against putting my 
neck in the same yoke.’ ” 

ilis connubial mutuality, as _Mr. 
Coleridge would say, was short-lived. 
He separated from his wife—for what 
reason is, and most likely ever will be, 
unknown — and deterinincd to reside 
abroad. He set sad forOstend on the 
2.5tli of April, 1816, and, after visiting 
Waterloo, where he indulged in feel¬ 
ings winch were only prompted by a 
“ peevish dl-wdl towards England,” 
where all his woes liad originated from 
the bitter fountain of arrogant self, he 
jiroceedcd to Switzerland by the way 
of tlie majestic Rhine. Of this tour, 
tlie third canto of CliUdc Harold is a 
commemoration. Manfred, and the 
Prisoner of Clnllon, are the fruits of 
his sojourn in the land of lakes, and 
inists, and inounUuns. 
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“ Of the first,” says Mr. Oalt, “ it is arriving at the summit, wo looked down 

unnecessary to say more? but the fol- on the otlier side upon a boiling sea of 

lowing extract from the poet’s travelling cloud, dashing against the crag on which 

memorandum-book has been supposed to we stowl, Arrii’ed at thoGreenderwold, 

contain the germ of the tragedy; mounted and rode to the higher glacier; 

“ ‘ September 22, IhlG_LeftThunn twilight, but distinct—very tine. Gla- 

in a boat, which carried us the lengtii of cier like a frozen hurricane ; star-light 

the lake in tliree hours. The lake small, boaiitiful. The whole of the day was fine, 

but the banks line; rocks down to the and, in point of weather, as the day in 

water’s edge. Jjanded at Newhouse ; which Paradise was made. Passed whole 

passed Interlachen; entered upon a range woods of withered pines—all withered, 

of scenes beyond all descrijition or pre- trunks stripped and lifeless, done by a 

vious citficeixion; passed a rock bearing single winter.’ 

an inscription—two brothers, one mur- “ Undoubtedly, in these bi-ief and 
dered the other; just the place for it. abrupt, but masterly touches, hints for 

After a variety of winding.s, came to an the scenery of Manfred may be discerned, 

enormous rock; arrived at the foot of the hut I can perceive nothing in them which 

mountain (tlie JungfraAv) glaciers; tor- hears the least likelihood to their having 

rents—one ofthe.se nine hundred feet influenced the conception of that sublime 

visible de.scent. liodge at the curate’s; work. 

set out to see the valley. Heard an “ There has always been, from the 
avalanche fall like thunder ! glacici's : first publication of Manfred, a strange 
enormous storm comes on; thunder, and mi.sapprchension with respect to it in the 

lightning, and hail, all in perfection, public mind. The whole poem has been 

and beautiful. The torrent is in shape, misunderstood • and the odious supposi- 

curviug over the rwk, like the tail of the lion, that ascribes the fearful mystery 

white horse streaming in the wind, just and remorse of the hero to a foul passion 

as might be conceived would he that of for his sister, is probably one of those 

the pale horse on which Death is mounted coarse imaginations which have grown 

in the Apocalypse. It is neither mist nor out of the calumnies and accusations 

water, but a something between botli ; hea])ed upon the author. How can it 

its immense height gives a wave, a curve have happened that none of the ciitics 

—a spreading here, a conden.sation there have noticed, that the story is derived 

—wonderful, indescribable I from the human sacrifices supposed to 

“‘September 211-Ascent of the have been in use among the students of 

Wingren, the dent d'aryent shining like the black art ? 

truth on one side; on the other, the “ Manfred is represented as being 

clouds ro.se from the oj)])osite valley, actuated by an insatiable curiosity_a 

curling up jierpeudicular precipices, like passion to know the forbidden secrets of 

the foam of the ocean of hell during a the world. The scene opens with him 

spring-tide. It was white and snlpbiiry, at his midnight studies_his lamji is 

and immeasnraldy deeji in appearance. almost burnt out—and ho has been 

The side we ascended was, of i.ourse, searching for knowledge, and has not 

not of so precipitous a nature; but, on found it, but only that 

‘ Sorrow is know ledge. They who know the most 
Must mourn the deepest o’er the fatal truth, 

The tree of knowledge is not that of life. 

Philosophy, and scienee, and the springs 
Of wonder, and the wisdom of the world, 

1 have essayed, and in my mind tlicre is 
A power to make these subject to itself.’ 

“He is engaged in calling spirits; and, bidding, and ask him what he wants? 
as tlie incantation proceeds, they obey his He replies, ‘ Forgetfulness.’ 

• ‘ FIRST SPiniT. 

Of what—of whom—and w. y ? 

MANFRED. 

Of that which is within me; read it there— 

Ye know it, and I cannot utter it. 

SPIRIT. 

We can but give thee that which we possess;_ 

Ask of us subjects, sovereignty, the power 
O’er earth, the whole or portion, or a sign 
Which shall control the elements, whereof 
We are the dominBtorqj Each and all 
These shall bo thine. 
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MANFRED. 

Oblivion, self-oblivion^ 

Can ye not wring from out the hidden realms 
Ye offer so profusely, what I ask ? 

SPIRIT. 

It is not in our essence, in our skill— 

But thou may'st die. 

manfued. 

Will death be.stow it on me ? 

SPIRIT. 

We are immortal, and do not forget. 

We are eternal; and to us the past 
Is, as the future, present—Art thou answer'd ? 
MANl'llED. 

Yu mock me; but the power which brought ye here 
Hath made you mine—Slaves! scolf not at my will ; 
The mind, the spirit, the Promethean spark. 

The lightning of iny being, is as bright. 

Pervading, iiini far-darting, as your own. 

And shall not yield to yours, though cooped in rlay. 
Answer, or I will teach you what I am. 

SPIRIT. 

We answer as we answered. Our reply 
Is even in thine own words. 

MANFRED. 

Why say ye so ? 

SPinrT. 

If, as tlmu say’st, tluue es.seiice ho as ours. 

We have replied, in telling thee the thing 
Mortals call death hath nought to do witii us. 
MANl’UED. 

I, then, have call’d you from your realms in vain.’ 


should he desire forgetftilness ? H.as he 
not committed a great secret sin ? What 
is it? He alludes to his sister; and in 
his sulisojuent interview witii tlie Witch 
we gather a ilre.nlfnl meaning couceriiiiig 
her fate. Her liiood has been shed—not 
by his hand, nor in ])unishment, hut in 
the shadow and occiiltatioiis of some 
unutterable crime and mystery. 


“ This impressive and original scene 
pre[»ares the reader to wonder, why it is 
that i\lanfi-ed is so desirous to drink of 
la'the. lie has acipiiied dominion over 
spirits, and he finds, in the possession 
of the power, tliat knowledge has only 
brought him sorrow. They tell him he 
is immortal, and what he sufFars is as 
iiieAtinguishable as his own being; wliy 

‘ She was like me in lineaments; her eyes. 

Her hair, her features, all to the very tone 
Even of her voice, they said were like to mine, 

But soften’d all, and temper’d into hcanty. 

She had the same bme thoughts and wanderings, 

The (juest of hidden knowledge, and a mind 
To comprehend the universe ; nor these 
Alone—hut, with them, gentler powers tlian mine, 
I’ity, and smiles, and tears, which I had not; 

And t« ndeniess—hut that I had for her; 

Iliimilitv—and that I never had. 

Her faults were mine—her virtues were her own. 

I loved her, and destroy’d her-- 

wiTCir. 

With thy hand ? 

MANFRED. 

Not with my hand, hut heart—which broke her heart. 
It gazed on mine, and wither’d. I have shed 
Blood, but not her’s; and yet her blood was shed. 

I saw, and could not stanch it.’ 


“ There is in this little scene, perhaps, 
the deepest pathos ever e.xpressed. But 
it Is not of its beauty that I am treating; 
my object in noticing it here is, that it 
may be considered in connexion with 
that where Manfred aiipears with his 


insatiate thirst of knowledge, and ma¬ 
nacled with guilt. It indicates that his 
sister Astai'te had been self-.?acrifii;ed in 
the pursuit of their magical knowledge. 
Human sacrifices were supposed to be 
among the initiate propitiations of the 
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demons that have their purposes in magic a sacrifice of that kind having been 

>—as well as compacts signed with the performed, without obtaining that haji- 

hluod of the self-sold. There was also piness which the votary expected would 

a dark Egyptian art, of wiiich the be found in the knowledge and power 

knowledge and the efficacy could only purchase*! at such a price. His sister 

be obtained Ijy the novitiate’s procuring was sacrificed in vein. The manner of 

a voluntary victim—the dearest object the sacrifice is not divulged ; hut it is 

to himself, arnl to whom he also was darkly intimated to^ have ht'en <lone 

the dearest; and tlie jnimary spring amidst tl\e perturhatigns of something 

of Byron’s tragetly lies, I conceive, in horrible. 

‘ Niglit after night, for years, 

He hath pursued long vigils in this tower 
AVithout a witness. 1 have been witliiii it— 

So iiave wo all been ofttimes; but from it, 

Or its contents, it were impossible 
To draw eoiieliisions absoJute of aught 
Ifis studies tend to. To be sure, there is 
One cliainber wliere none enter— • • • 

Count Manfred was, as now, witliin his tower ; 

How omipied we know iit)t~but witli him. 

Tile solo compaiiiun of his wanderings 

And watclilngs- - licr— wliom of all cartlily things 

That lived, the only thing he seem’d to love.* 


“AVith admirable taste, and in tlirill- 
ing augmentation of tlie liorror, the poet 
leaves tlie deed wliich nas done in tliat 
unapproachable chamber nudiviilged, 
wliile we are darkly tauglit, titat within 
it lie tlie relics, or tlie aslies, of the ‘ one 
without a tomb.’ ” 

I'loin S\vil7erlaii(l Byrun wont lo 
A'eniec, .mil cuinjmsod lii.s fotiilli oaiilo 
Ilf Cluli/t' llmohl, licppo, and tlie Or/c 
to Hu. QiKit'ii of the jhlito/h. The 
Lament of Tfesw wa.s written previ¬ 
ously to Ills ariiv.d at that city; 
tbeiico he letnoved to Jtavenna, and 
ill'll' was foinied Ins intiinaey with the 
t’ouiite.ss CJnicc'ioli, who, having ([iiar- 
rclled with the old man her liu'.>anil, 
and being, by llie sanction of the Pope’s 
leg.it(',al)Out to be shut up in a eoiivent 
for life, was smuggled by land Bynm 
out of the city. The poet mixed m tlie 
jilot.sof the Carbonari, imd, by intima¬ 
tion from the governiiient, removed to 
Pisa. Previously, however, lo tlie men¬ 
tion of this t'liange of abode, Mr. Call 
takes occasion to make tlic following 
very pert!iietit and jn rspicuous obsei v a- 
tioiis on the mural tendency of Ins hero. 

“ I h.ave never been able to under¬ 
stand why it has been so oftttl supposed 
tliat laird Byron was actuated in the 
composition of his different works by any 
otlier motive than enjoyment; perhaps no 
jioet hud ever less of an ulterior purpose 
in his mind during the fits of inspiration 
(for the epithet may be applied conectly 
to him, and to the moods in which he was 
aixiistotned to write) than this singular 
and inijiassioncd man. Those vvlio ima¬ 
gine that he had any intention to impair 
the reverence due to religion, or to 


weaken the hinges of moral action, give 
liim credit for far more design and 
jirospcctive pnrpo.sp tlian lie possessed. 
'I'liey could have known iiothi'ig of the 
man, the main defect of wliose eliaracter, 
in relation to every tiling, was in having 
too little of the element or principle of 
jnirposo. lie was a tiling of impulses ; 
and to fudge tif vi liat lie eitlier said or 
did, as the results of predetermination, 
w as not only to do tlie harsliest injustice, 
hilt to slievv a total ignorance of lii.s 
chariieter. His whole fault, the darkest 
course of those flights and deviations 
from propriety which have drawn npou 
liim tlio severest aniinadversioti, lay in 
the nnhridled state of his impulses. He 
felt, blit never reasoned. I am led to 
make these observations by noticing the 
ungracious, or more justly, the ilhhcral 
spirit in which the Prop/tccy of Dante, 
which was piihiished with the Marino 
I'ulicro, has been treated by the anony¬ 
mous author of Memoirs of the Life and 
JVritiu(/s of Lord Byron." 

Mr. Galt has very ingeniously stip- 
poseil tliat we have the impersonation 
of Byron himself in the character of 
Sarilaiiapalns. lie further argues on 
the pioijahility of the poet’s lady being 
tbc tine Zarma, and the Guiecioli 
being the Greek girl and enthusiast 
Myniia. This portion is done with 
much point and extreme neatness, sav¬ 
ing tliai part only wliere he argues the 
siimlarily of the King of Assyria with 
Hamlet the Prince of Denmark. IIow 
tlie biographer has contrived to con¬ 
fuse the rcsjiective identities of the 
two characters, is to us .surprising; 
for no two persons can be more dis¬ 
tinct than Sardanapalus and tlie North- 
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man, whose purposes of just ven¬ 
geance must needs be enkindled by a 
communication from the world of spi¬ 
rits. Saidanapalus, who is a self- 
agent. with positive moral weakness 
lends a willing ear to the glozing 
temptations of worldly sensuality, aud 
falls Uie victim a coitupted nature. 
Not so, however, with the youthful 
and the royal Dane: his is only a 
negative weakness. Ills purposes are 
good, his perceptions of right and 
wrong are distinct, he is fully aware of 
the principles of moral rectitude, and, 
with tile consciousness of honouiahle 
and legal birth, his mind is fraught 
with the full idea of the dignity of Ins 
individual station, aud of those con¬ 
stituent cpialities which form the in¬ 
tegral of goodness. Hut this goodness 
IS an abstract essence—a divinity re¬ 
moved far from Ins sphere of action, 
yet excicising an influence upon Inin : 
he gazes upon it in silent awe, ho 
owns Its excellence, its henignain 
powers, yet will not bend down a 
devoted worshipper, and ]>r.ay for its 
interposition on Ins behalf. He is a 
man of infirm purpose, and a vai'il- 
latiiig crr-alure. Tins character teaches 
a high lesson, if it he rightly under¬ 
stood. Heaven expects us to do our 
duty upon earth: tlio pcrfomianc*; 
must he positive and true, ('ontidiiig 
faith is not sufficieul — iicg.ifive virtue 
is not sufficient—prociastiiiated exe¬ 
cution IS not sufficient — the mere 
avoidance of evil is not siiflicierii: the 
agent must forwaid—forward — for¬ 
ward'— nciiher looking to llie right 
nor to tlie left; and, easting asiile all 
the weaknesses of heart, must fulfil 
the behest of his mighty Master, and 
vindicate Ins ways amongst the crea¬ 
tures of this nether woild. Ail Der- 
maii scholars must remember the elo¬ 
quent, highly poetical explanation of 
the mystery of Hamlet’s existence, 
given by the glorious (jolhe, m the 
pages of his Wdlulm Mtis/er. We 
cannot forbear inseitaig an extract 
from that fragment of vivid aud just 
criticism; and, m order t.i please the 
general reader, we make it from Mr. 
Thomas Carlyle’s atlimrablo transla¬ 
tion of the German’s most admirable 
novel. 

“ ‘ Figure to yourselves this youth,’ 
“ cried he, ‘ this son of princes ; con 
“ ceive him vividly—bring liis state 
“ before your eyes—and then observe 
“ him when he leanis that lus father’s 
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“ spirit walks 1 Stand by him in the 
“ terrors of the night, when the ve- 
“ nerable gbosi itself appears licfore 
‘‘ him. A horrid shudder passes over 

him—he speak.s to the mysterious 
“ form—he sees it beckon him—he 
“ follows it, and hears. The fearful 
"accusation of his uncle rings m liis 
" ears—the summons to revenge—and 
" the pier- hig, oft-repeated prayer, 
" ‘ Uememlier me!’ 

‘‘ ‘ And when the ghost has vaflished, 
" who is it that stands before us ( A 
“ young liero [laiUiiig for vengeance t 
"A prince Iiy biith, rejoicing to be 
“ called to punish the usurper of Ins 
" crown ]\o! Trouble and .'islomsli- 
“ ment lake hold of the solitary young 
“ man ; lie grows hiUor against smiling 
“ villains, swe.us that lie will not 
" forget the spirit, and concludes willi 
" the ex])rcssive ejaculation : 

‘ The time is out of joint. O, cursed 
spite! 

That ever I was boi'n to set it right!’ 

" ‘ In these vvorrls, 1 imagine, will 
“ be found the key to Hamlet’s whole 
" procoduic. To me it is clear, lli.it 
" Shakspuare meant, in the presi'iii 
“ case, to represent tlie effects of ,i 
" great action laid upon .i soul unfit 
" for the performance of it« In this 
“ view tlie whole piece seems to me 
“ to be conijiosed. An oak-tree is 
“ planted in .v costly jar, vvhieli should 
“ liave borne only jileasaiit flowers in 
“ its bosom ; tlie roots expand, tlie 
“ jar i.s .sliii eri’d ! A lovely, (lure, 
“ noble, and mo'^t inoial nature, witli- 
“ out the sliciiglli of nerve which 
“ forms .1 luro, sinks beneath .i hiii- 
“ den which i1 cannot be.u, and must 
“ not cast away. All duties .ire holy 
"for him; the present is too hani. 

“ linpossihilities liave been icquired 
"of him; not m themselves inipos- 
" sibilities, hut sueh for lino. Ifc 
“ winds, and tuuis,and lormenis linn 
" self; ho advances and leenils ; i> 

" ever put in niirul — ever jiuts hmi- 
" self 111 mind; at last, does all hot 
“ lose Ins purpose fiorn Ins thoughts, 

“ yet still without recovering lus peace 
“ of mind.’” 

Lord Byron next moved to Pisa, 
where he was joined by that illustrious 
Cockney, Leigh Hunt, who, with the 
assistance of the iieer, was to publish 
a monthly w’ork, under the title of the 
Liberal. ’I’liis periodical was intended 
lo act upon •joeiety mucli aftei the 
2 ( 
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msmncr of the labours of the Ency¬ 
clopedists—^l)ut Byron was not a Vol¬ 
taire; and what w.is Leigh Hunt but 
the einpty-headetl and conceited poet 
of Cockaigne! That any rosohition 
was entertained of subverting religion, 
and iiitfoduuing an if Henson, 
muddled ami run mad, we can hardly 
believe — nay, we are altogether m- 
creiliilous of the matter. Even were 
the host of philosophers, and meters of 
]iersi/f(i"(’, and proselytes of mlidelity, 
to join together for the puijiose of 
counteracting religious reverente in 
this country, they would never suc¬ 
ceed. They (Ini not succeed m 1’ranee, 
although tliey played s.id havoc with 
men’s intellects. Certain it is, that 
under whatever deiiomuiatioii ineK 
may herd together, the spirit of d(^- 
votioii IS innate m their breasts, and 
will eventually defy the malice of the 
devil and of all his imps of daikness 
and ministrants upon earth. There is 
in the world a temple of univeisal 
lehgion, the foundation-stone of which 
was laid by the hands of the Mighty 
Architect, and which men, by their 
assiduity and /.cal, thioiigli some thou¬ 
sands of yeais, have raised to the glori- 
licalioii of the Maker of the universe 
—a temjile of sluiieiidous and awful 
structure-*-of magiiihcent apportion¬ 
ment and unrivalled beauty 1 And is 
tins erection to be destrijyed by the 
fingers of a jiuiiy set of iiitidels, oven 
though guided by the promptings and 
whisperings of the gicat Amrchist 
himself.' The supjiosuioii is l. icical. 

Mr. Call’s notioii.s in icspect to 
Byron’s literary partnership with the 
man of Cockaigne, arc the true ones. 
Here they are, in the biographer’s 
own words: 

• “ Mr. Hunt, in extenuation of the 
bitteriies.s with which he has spoken on 
the subject, says, that *■ Lord Byron 
made no scruple of talking very freely 
of me and mine.’ It may, therefore, 
bo possible that Mi. Hunt had cause 
for his resentment, and to feel the hu¬ 
miliation of being under obligations to 
a mean man; at the same time. Lord 
Byron, on his side, may, upon expe¬ 
rience, have found equal reason to re¬ 
pent of his connexion with Mr. Hunt. 
And it is certain that eaoh has sought 
to justify, both to hinisclf and to the 
world, the rupture of a copartnery which 
ought never to have been formed. But 
his lordship's conduct is the least justi¬ 
fiable. He had allured Hunt to Italy 
with flattering liopes; he had a perfect 
knowledge of his hampered circum¬ 


stances, and he was thoroogbly aware 
that, until their speculation became 
productive, he must support him. To 
the extent of about five hundred pounds 
he did so ; a trifle, considering the glit¬ 
tering anticipations of their scheme. 

‘‘ Viewing their copartnery, however, 
as a mere cximmercial speculation, his 
lordship’s advance could not be regarded 
as liberal, and no modification of the 
term miiiii licence or jiatronage could be 
applied to it. But unless he had ha¬ 
rassed Hunt for the repayment of the 
money, which does not appear to have 
been the case, nor coulil he morally, 
perhaps even legally, have done so, that 
gentleman liad no cause to complain. 
The joint adventure was a failure; and 
(>xcept a little repining on the part of 
the one for the loss of his advance, and 
of grudging on that of the other for the 
waste of liis time, no shaijcr feeling 
ought to have arisen between them. 
Blit vanity was mingled with their 
gi^ldcn dreams. I^ord Byron mistook 
flnnt’.s political notoriety for literary 
reputation, and Mr. Hunt thought it 
was a fine thing to he chum and partner 
with so renowned a lord. After all, 
however, the worst which can be said 
of it is, that, formed in weakness, it 
could produce only vexation. 

“• But the dissolution of the vapour 
with whicli both parties were so in¬ 
toxicated, and which led to their (juarrel, 
might hicve occasioned only amusement 
to the world, had it not left an ignoble 
stigma on the character of Lord Byron, 
and given cause to every admirer of his 
genius to deplore that he should have 
so forgotten his dignity and fame. 

“ Tliere is no disputing the fact, that 
his lordship, in conceiving the plan of 
“the Liberal was actuated by sordid mo¬ 
tives, and of the basest kind, inasmuch 
as it was intended that the popularity 
of the work should rest upon satire; or, 
in other words, on the ability to be dis¬ 
played by it in the art of detraction. 
Being disappointed in his hopes of profit, 
he shuffled out of the concern as meanly 
as any higgler could have done who had 
found himself in a profitless business 
with a disreputable partner. There is 
no disguising this unvarnished truth; 
and though his friends did well in 
getting the connexion ended as quickly 
as p, sible, they could not eradicate the 
original sin of the transaction, nor ex¬ 
tinguish the consequences which it of 
necessity entailed. Let me not, how¬ 
ever, be misunderstood: my objection 
to the conduct of Byron does not lie 
against the wish to turn his extraor¬ 
dinary talents to profitable account, 
hut to the mode in which he proposed 
to, and did, employ them. Whether 
Mr. Hunt was or was not a fit oopart- 
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ner for one of his lordship’s rank and 
celebrity, 1 do not undertake to judge; 
but any individual was good enough for 
that vile prostitution of his genius, to 
which, in an unguarded hour, he sub* 
mitted for money. Indeed, it would be 
doing injustice to compare the motives 
of hfr. Hunt in the business with those 
by which Lord Byron was infatuated. 
He put nothing to hazard; happen what 
might, he could not be otherwise than a 
gainer; for if profit failed, it could nut 
be denied tliat the ‘ foremost poet’ of all 
the age had discerned in him either the 
promise or the existence of merit, which 
he w'as de.sirous of as.sociating with his 
own. This advantage Mr. Hunt did gain 
by the connexion; and it is his own fault 
that he cannot be recollected as the asso¬ 
ciate of Byron, but only as having at¬ 
tempted to deface his monument.” 

Tlic freedom of expression contained 
in the precedu)}| paragraph lias egre- 
gioHsIy ofl'ended the sweet author of 
Rimini, and he has accordingly given 
the biographer a retaliating slicw-up 
in his diiim.i1 the latter. Mr. Galt, 
however, is a man of too much sense 
to mind the ravings of so thorough an 
idiot. 

The aullior next describes the life 
and death of Siielley; and in the be¬ 
haviour of his chief mourner is another 
argunioiit in favour of our theory of 
Lord Hyron. Here it is, for the read¬ 
er’s satisfaction. 

“ That unfortunate gentleman (Mr. 
Shelley) was undoubtedly a man of ge¬ 
nius—full of ideal beauty and enthu¬ 
siasm. And yet there was some de¬ 
fect in his understanding, by which he 
subjected himself to the accusation of 
atheism. In his dispositions he is re¬ 
presented to have been ever calm and 
amiable; and, but for his metaphysical 
errors and reveries, and a singular inca¬ 
pability of conceiving the existing state 
of things as it practically aifects tlie na¬ 
ture and condition of man, to have {los- 
sessed many of the gentlest qualities of 
humanity. He highly admired the en¬ 
dowments of Lord Byron, and in return 
was esteemed by his lordship; but even 
had there been neither sympathy nor 
friendship between them, his premature 
fate could not but have saddened Byron 
with no common sorrow. 

“ Mr. Shelley was some years younger 
than his noble friend; he was the eldest 
son of Sir Timothy Shelley, Bart., of 
Castle Goring, Sussex. At the age of 
thirteen he was sent to Eton, where ho 
rarely mixed in the common amusements 
of the other boys; but was of a shy, re¬ 
served disposition, fond of solitude, and 
m.-ide few friends. He was not distiu. 


guished for his proficiency in the r^ilar 
studies of the school; on the contrary, 
he neglected them for German and che¬ 
mistry. His abilitie.s were superior, but 
deteriorated by eccentilcity. At tlie age 
of sixteen he was sent to the university 
of Oxford, where he soon distinguished 
himself hy publishing a pamphlet, under 
the absurd and world-defying title of 
The Necessity of Atheism, for which he 
was expelh d the university. 

“ This event proved fatal to his pro¬ 
spects in life; and the treatmeiA he re¬ 
ceived from his family was too harsh to 
win him from error. Ifis father, how¬ 
ever, in a short time relented, and lie 
was received home; but he took so little 
trouble to conciliate the esteem of his 
friends, that he found the house iiiicijm- 
fortable, and'left it. He then went to 
Loudon, where he eloped with a young 
lady to Gretna Green. Their iiniteil 
ages amounted to thirty-two; and the 
match being deemed iirisiiilalilc to In's 
rank and prospects, it so cxas]ieratc(l his 
father, that he broke off all communica¬ 
tion with him. 

“ After their marriage the young 
couple resided some time in Edinhiirgli. 
They then passed over to Ireland, which 
being ill a state of distiu bailee, Shelley 
took a part in politics more I'easoiiabic 
than might have been expected. He 
inculcated moderation. 

“ About tin's time he became devoted 
to the cultivation of Iiis piXiCical talents; 
hut his works were sullieti with the erro¬ 
neous inductions of an understanding 
which, inasmuch as he regarded all iJie 
existing world in tlie wrong, must be 
considered as having been either shat¬ 
tered or defective. 

“ His rash marriage proved, of course, 
an unhappy one- After the hirtli of two 
children, a sepaivation, hy mutual con¬ 
sent, took place, and Mrs. Shelley com¬ 
mitted suicide. 

“ He then married a daughter of Rfr. 
Godwin, the antiior of Caleb iVillicfrns, 
and they resided for some time at Great 
Marlow, in Biickiiighamsliire, much re¬ 
spected for their charity. In tlie mean 
time his irreligious opinions hiul attract¬ 
ed public notice, and, in consequence of 
his unsatisfactory notions of the Deity, 
his children, probably at the instance of 
his father, were taken from him by a 
decree of the lord clmncellor; an event 
which, with increasing pecuniary embar¬ 
rassments, induced him to quit England, 
with the intention of never returning. 

“ Being in Switzerland when Lord 
Byron, after his domestic tribulations, 
arrived at Geneva, they became acquaint¬ 
ed. He then crossed the Alps, and again 
ajr Venice renewed his friendship with 
his lordship; he thence passed to Rome, 
where he resided some time; and after 
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visiting Naples, fixed his permanent re. 
sidence in Tuscany. Ill's acquirements 
were constantly augmenting, and lie was, 
without question, an accompiished per¬ 
son. He was, however, more of a meta¬ 
physician than a poet, though there are 
splendid specimens of jioctical thought 
in his works. As a man, he was oh- 
jected to only on account of his s|iecu- 
lative ojiinions; for he jiosscssed many 
amiable qualities, was just in his inten¬ 
tions, and generous to excess. 

“ WWn he had seen Mr. Hunt esta¬ 
blished in the Casa Lanfranclii with Lord 
Hymn at I’isa, Mr. Shelley returned to 
Leghorn, for the purjiose of taking a sea 
excursion ; .an amusement to which he 
was much attached. During a violent 
storm the boat was swamped, .and the 
jiarty on hoard were all drowned. Their 
bodies were, however, aftenvards cast 
on shore; Mr. Shelley’s was found near 
Via Iteggio, and, being greatly dccom- 
jiosed, anti unfit to be removed, it was 
determined to lediue the remains to 
ashes, that they might be carried to a 
place of sepulture. Accordingly, prepa¬ 
rations were rnatle for the burning. 

“ Wood ill abundance was foiiiitl on 
the slioie, consisting of old ticos and the 
wreck of vessels : the sjiot itself was well 
suited for the ceiemoiiy. The inagiiifi- 
cerit bay of Spezia teas on the right, and 


Leghorn on the left, at equal distances 
of about two-and-twenty miles. , The 
headlands project holdly far into the 
sea ; in front lie several islands, and 
hehind dark forests and the elilfy Appen- 
nines. Nothing was omitted tliat could 
exalt and dignify tlie mournful rites 
with the associations of classic antiquity; 
frankincense and wine were not forgot¬ 
ten. The weather was serene and heau- 
tiful, and the pacified ocean was silent, 
as the flame rose with extraordinary 
hrightness. Loid Hyron was present; 
hut he should himself have described the 
scene, and what he felt. 

“ These antique obsequies were un¬ 
doubtedly affecting; but the return of 
the mourners from tlie burning is tho 
most .‘ippalling orgia, without the horror 
of crime, of wliuh I have ever heard. 
AVlieii the doty was done, and the ashes 
collected, they dined and '•nk much 
together, and, bursting from tiie calm 
mastery with which they h.ad rejiressed 
their feelings during tlie solemnity, gave 
■uuiy to frantic exultation. They were 
all drunk ; they sang, they shouted, and 
their haniuche was driven like a whirl¬ 
wind through the forest. I can conceiv'e 
nothing descriptive of the demoniac re¬ 
velry of that lliglit but scraps of the dead 
man’s own song of Faust, Mepliistopliiles, 
and Ignis Fatuus, in alternate chorus. 


‘ The limits of the sphere of dream, 

The bounds of true and fal.se are past; 

I;ead us on, tlion wand’ring fileam; 

Lead UN onward, far and fast. 

To the wide, the desert waste. 

Hut see how swift advance and shift 
Trees beliiiiil irees—row by row ; 

Now, (-lift by chi'- rocks bend and lift 
Their frowning foreheads as we go ; 

The giant-snouted crags, ho ! ho ! 

How they snort, and how they blow. 

Honour her to whom honour is due; 

Old mother Huulio, honour to you. 

All able sow with old Haiiho upon her 
Is worthy of glory and worthy of honour. 

The way is wide, tlie way is long. 

Hut what is that for a Hedlam thjong ? 

Soir.e on a rani, and some on a prong, 

On poles ami on broomsticks we flutter along. 

Every trough will he boat enough; 

AVitli a rag /or a sail we can sweep tlirough the .sky; 
Who flies not to-iiight. wjjen means he to fly 


About this time the poet wrote the 
Two Foxcori — WerneV’—The Deform¬ 
ed Transformed, —and removed to ( Je- 
no.i. He then joined the flroeks, and 
ilicd at Alissolonghi, April 10, f)f‘24, in 
the tbiilY-seieiith jear of lus :ig«. 

Having done jusnee to Mv. Cult’s 
biography, tlierc remains the unjilca- 


saiit task of censure. The tvriter should 
not attemiit the definition of iiietapliy- 
•sical abstractions. Mr. H.dl is a shrewd 
observer of human nature—a powerful 
delineator of character—but not a hard 
lliiiiker It IS when he ■ventures into 
the stieam ofjiliilosophy, that, not being 
an expert swimmer, lie soon gets out 
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of his depth and flounders wofully, as 
witness (he following passage, too full 
of discursive imagery to lead to any 
intelligihle definition. 

“ He was, nndoubtetlly, delicately siis- 
ce]iti1ile of imjiressions from tlie lieauties 
of iiHlure, for he retained recollections of 
the scenes which interested his childish 
wonder, fresh and glowing to his latest 
days; nor have there been wanting plan, 
silde tlicories to ascriln; the formation of 
his poetical character to the contempla¬ 
tion of those romantic scenes, lint wJio- 
ecer has attended to the inllnential causes 
of character will reject such theories as 
shallow,aiid betraying great ignorance of 
human nature, (jeniiis of eiery kind 
lielongs to some innate temperament; it 
does not necessarily imply a paiticnlar 
bent, because that may possibly be the 
effect of circumsiunces; but, without 
(jnestion, the peculiar (piality is inborn, 
and particular to the individual. All 
hear and see much alike ; but there is 
an uiidelinable though wide iHifereiice 
between the ear of the mnsici.in, or the 
eye of the painter, corniiared with tla- 
hearing and seeing organs of ordinary 
men; and it is in something like that 
difference in which genius consists, (re- 
nius is, however, an ingredient of mind 
more easily descrilied hy its effects than 
by its ({unlilics. It is as the fragrance, 
independent of the freshness and com- 
plexion of the rose — as tlic light on the 
cloud—a.' the liloom on tlie cheek of 
beauty, of whiih the possessor is uncon¬ 
scious until the eharm lias heen seen Iiy 
its indiicuee on others—it is tlie internal 
golden (lame of the ojial—a something 
whiih may be ali.'tr.ictcd from llu* thing 
in wliiih it apjiears, witliout changing 
tlie ipiality ol its substaiii'c, its form, or 
its iilbnities. 1 am not, tliercfore, dis¬ 
posed to (oiisider the idle and reckless 
rliildbood of I’yroii as niifavourable to 
the deielopinent of his genius; Init, on 
the contiary, inclined to think, that the 
indulgence of his mother, le.iving him 
so much to the accidents ot undt.si i|>lined 
iin))ression, was i dcnlated to iluu'ish as¬ 
sociations which rendered tliein, in tlie 
maturity of his powers, ingredieiit.s of 
the spell that ruled liis memory.” 

It is im|)o,ssil)hj from llie above pas¬ 
sage to ai'iive .it any thing like an iiii- 
<ler.stan(lmg of that host endowinent of 
mail which impavts to liis in mil 

“ The vision and the faculty divine.” 

In the fust place, Mi.dalt begs 
the question, when he asserts tout 
“ tliere is a wide difTerencc between 
the ear of the musieiaii or (he eye of 
the painter, compaied with the hearing 
and seeing organs of oiiliiiary men ” 


Tliis position we deny. Does the 
writer mean a painter like Salvator 
llosii, or Mr. .Martin, or Sir Thomas 
J.awi'euce, or a sigu-jiiist daulier for 
hedge-houses of ciitertainnient i The 
two former are remarkahle for ungo¬ 
vernable wildness of imagination; (he 
third for poetical faney,exquisite tiste, 
and the secret ofgniiig transparency 
and bnlhaney to his colouniig; the 
fourth for ihick peneraimiiii, the hol¬ 
lowness ofwi’ich has [)(;enHeti 4 nti d hy 
dismal and perpetual darkness. Tlie 
fact i.s, two painters in two inusteians 
may ditleras widely as .i simple eiplier 
does from any giieii quantity. There 
IS, however, a elo'c .i|)pi()\imation be¬ 
tween llie sons of genius. Mr. (hilt 
.seems to tlniik that gonms is synony¬ 
mous with poetical faniy - .it le.isl, 
such IS the eoncliisuui winch we gatiiei 
from Ins own I.dioiired comparison. 
Lhil It may be simply described as the 
coinmimicadve inlelleci Iielweeii C»ud 
and man, tlie powei of scll-intmlion ; 
or, to use the winds of one of the later 
philosoplieis of (ji’i'cee, ot/ to yivof/,ivov 
i/r-Ti Oiajjou, iftov, o’loiorra- it IS tile pii- 

inary iiiiaginatioM wlneli is set foilh in 
tlie following jiassage from iMr. Cole¬ 
ridge's /biigri/p/im Li/ldiirirt. We 
also give Ills ilelinitiou of fancy, that 
onr leaders may see how that ))inlos()- 
[iliic jioet deseiibes tlie 6iie and the 
other. 

“The i.siAiiiv.vTiox, then, 1 eoii- 
siiler either ns jn-iiiiiiry or second.iiy. 
Tlie immaty i Ji.vi.i va'imon I liold to 
lie tlie living jiower anil jirime .igeiit of 
•all hnniaii jicrception, and as a repetition 
in the linite mind of tiie eterii.il <ii'( of 
crealinn in tlie iiilinite I a.vi. The .si;, 
cond.iry f consider as an cilio of the 
tormer, co-e.xistiiig ivitli tlie conscious 
will, jet still as ideiilical ivitli tin* pi r- 
niary in ihcAmdot its agencj’, and’dif- 
fering only in i]t\(/rer and in ihe tno/Zr of 
its operation. It dissolve.s, diffuses, ilis- 
si])ates, in order to le-ircate; or wlicie 
this process i.s rendered impossihle, vet 
.still at all events it struggles to iilc.ilise 
and to unify. It is essentially nln/, even 
as all olijects (rf.v elijects) are e.ssenti.illy 
fixed and dead. 

“ Faxty, on tlie contrary, has no 
other counters to play with but tixities 
and dctiiiites. Tlie fancy i.s indeed no 
other than a mode of memory einaiici. 
pated from the order of time .ind .sji.ice; 
and blended with, and modified hy tli.it 
empirical iihenomeiiim ot the will, which 
we express hy the word choice. But 
cipially w’ith the ordinary memory it 
must receive all its materials ready ni.ule 
from the law of association.” 
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Tlie question is, Had Byron that in¬ 
appreciable gift which wc denoininatc 
genius? We think undoubtedly not. 
Was lie the truly great and lofty poet 
which his admirers would make him ? 
By the same rule, we think not. This 
Mr. Galt himself unwittingly proves in 
the very next paragraph to the one 
which wo have above quoted from his 
work. Wc say iirivuttingly, for the 
admission is made circumstantially, as 
the real stataofthc case is diametrically 
oppo.sed to the position so contidcritly 
made by the biographer. lie says — 

It is singiilar, and I arn not aware 
it ha.s been before noticed, that, with all 
liis tender and impassioncil apostrophes 
to beauty and love, Byron has in no in¬ 
stance, not even in the freest passages of 
Don .Tuan, as.sociated either the one or 
the other with sensual images. The ex¬ 
travagance of Shakspeare’s Juliet, when 
slic speaks of Romeo being cut, after 
death, into stars, that all the world may 
be in love with night, is llamc and ecstasy, 
compared to the icy metaphysical glitter 
of Byron’s amorous allusions. The 
verses beginning with 

‘ She walks in beauty, like the light 
Of eastern climes, and stan y skies,’ 

is a perfect example of what I have 
conceived of his bodiless admiration of 
beauty, and objectless enthusiasm of love. 
The senliincut itself is unquestionably 
in the liigbest mold ol the intellertual 
sense of licanty; the simile is, however, 
any thing but such an image as the 
beauty of woman would siigge.st. It is 
only the remembrance of soino impres- 
.sion or imagination of the lovelii e's of a 
twilight, apjiiied to an object that awak¬ 
ened the same abstract gener.d idea of 
beanty. The fancy which could con- 
ceii'e, in its passion, the charms of a 
female to be like the glow of the evening, 
or the general effect of the midnight 
stars, must have been enamoured of some 
beantiful abstraction, rather than anght 
of ilesh and blood. Poets and lovers 
have compared the coiiiplexion of their 
mistresses to the b.ies of the morning or 
of the evening, ••«nd their eyes to the 
dew-drop.s and the stars; hiit it has no 
jilace ill tbe feelings of man to think of 
female charms in the sense of admiration 
which tlie beauties of the morning or the 
evening awaken. It is to make the 
simile tlie principal. Perhaps, however, 
it may be as well to defer the criticism 
to which thi.s peculiar characteristic of 
Byron’s amatory effusions gives rise, un¬ 
til we shall Come to estimate his general 
jiowers as a poet. There is upon the 
Mibjcct of love, no doubt, much beauti- 
lul composition tliroiigliont bis works ; 
but nut one line in all the thousands 
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which shews a sexual feeling of female 
attraction—all is vague and passionless, 
save in the delicious rhythm of tlie verse.” 

We candidly confess that the pas- 
•sage is somewhat difficult of corapro- 
hension ; especially as we are aware of 
sevenil facts involved in the writings of 
Loid Byron. Mr. Galt says, that the 
freest passages of Dm Juan are not 
associated with sensual images. This 
bold assertion surjwises us, for we know 
to the contrary: and so <lid Mr. 
Southey, when, in his reply to the 
noble poet, he exclaimed, that “ he had 
never manufactured furniture for the 
brothel.” Tlie “ bodiless admiration 
of beauty, and objectless enthusiasm of 
love,” is impossible. Neither love nor 
admiration, nor yd enthusiasm, are 
abstract qualities; they ii'”' inca[)able 
of existence without an object. This 
i.s amply proved in the very pages of 
Mr. Galt’s biography, where the hero¬ 
ines and heroes of the poet’s manufac¬ 
ture are traced to living beings with 
whom he had come in contact, and for 
wliom he had entertained aversion or 
attachment. Besides, Mr. Galt in one 
place says, tliat his finest portions in 
the Giaour, Unde of Aht)do<t, Corsair, 
Don Juan, and, by coimnon consent, 
in ChiUle Dm old, are the effect of the 
impressions made on his mind by theap- 
pe.irances of external nature; although 
m another lie speaks of Byron being, 
for intellectual power and creative oii- 
ginality, entitled to stand “ on the 
highest peak of tlie mountain.” Byron, 
moreover, was an individual in whose 
breast all the angry jiassions made tlicir 
lair, whence they were wont to issue as 
occasion was afforded, and spread havoc 
avoimd in their furious career. The 
author of liis biograjiliy admits this in 
part, as witness I he follow ing passage:— 

“ Deep feelings of dissatisfaetion and 
disappointment are fannoreobvious; they 
constitute, indeed, the very spirit of liis 
works, and a spirit of such qualities is 
tbe least of all likely to have arisen from 
the contemplation of magnificent nature, 
or to have been inspired by studying her 
storms or serenity j for dissatisfaction 
ana disappointment are the offspring of 
moral experience, and have no natural 
association with the forms of external 
things. The habit of associating mo¬ 
rose sentiments with any particular kind 
of scenerv, only shews that the sources 
of the sullenness arose in similar visible 
circumstances. It is from tlie.se pre¬ 
mises 1 would infer, that the seeds of 
Byron's misanthropic tendencies were 
implanted during the ‘ silent rages’of his 
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childhood, and that the effect of mountain 
acenery^, which continued so strong upon 
him after he left Scotland, producing 
the sentiments with whicJi he has im¬ 
bued his heroes in the wild circum¬ 
stances in which he places them, was 
mere reminiscence and association. For 
although the sullen tone of his mind 
was not fully brought out until he 
wrote Childe Harold, it is yet evident, 
from liis Hours of Idleness, that he was 
tuned to that key before he went abroad. 
The dark colouring of his mind was 
plainly imbibed in a mountainous re¬ 
gion, from sombre heaths, and in the 
midst of rudeness and grandeur. He 
had no taste foi' more cheerful images, 
and there is neither rural «)hjects nor 
villagery in the scenes he describes, but 
only loneness and the solemnity of 
mountjiins.” 

It IS not sufficient for a man fo be 
gificil witli tin; powers of energy of 
expresMon and liveliness of imagery 
only, to cniillo him to the distinction 
of a lofiy poet. The fiisl of these 
qualities IS sliared in eoiiimon \vii!i 
Ilyion by many a voluble dimikard, 
U’lio, as die fuiiu's of wine aic eddy¬ 
ing around bis brains, will indulge 


his company with such energetic ex¬ 
pressions, and sledge-hammer words 
of abuse, as cannot enisily be tran¬ 
scended. in the seconil we tlnuk he 
IS easily beaten by many an Irish la¬ 
bourer and iminslnicted savage. Mr. 
Galt’s high encomuitn on bis pen, 
therefore, loses its elleclive applica¬ 
tion, supposing that it is founded on 
fact. ‘‘ Doubts, indeed,” says the 
writer, “ may be enfci tamed, if lu 
these high qualities even Shakspeare 
himself vias Lis superior.”* Allowing, 
for argument’s sake, that Sliakspeare 
were inferior, .still e\eii any moderate 
apprcciatov of tliat poet’s worth would 
confess that the jio.sscssioii of llic qua¬ 
lities mentioned by the biograjiher 
was among the minor acknowleilgod 
jireleiisions of tiie Hard of Avon — the 
AyS^df fiv/iicvovi —tile myriad-minded 
man—an appellation of one of the l*a- 
truirclis of Constantinople. Has Mr. 
(Jalt forgotten the Venus mid Adonis, 
and the Hope of'/.luncc, ot the immor¬ 
tal Sliakspeare ? In lespeel of energy 
of expicsMon, Asliat docs he think of 
the following, among a hundred mag¬ 
nificent .stanzas ^ 


“ Here with a ciwkatrice’ dead-killing eye, 

He ronseth up himself, and makes a pause; 

Ariiile she, the picture of pure piety, 

Like a white hind under the grype’s sharp claws, 
I’leads ill a wilderness, where are no laws. 

To the rough beast, tliat know.s no gentle right; 
Nor ought obeys but bis foul appetite. 


Look, when a black-faced cloud the wmrld doth threat. 

Til his dim mist the aspiring niouiitaiiis liiding ; 

From earth’s dark womb some gentle gust doth get, 

Which iilows these pitrliy vapours from their biding, 

Himleiing their picsent fall hy tliis dividing: 

So his nnhallow'd haste her words delay.s, 

And moody Pluto winks, while Orpheus plays.” 

liupe of f.ucrccc. 

I'ov liveliness of imagery, is tbcic wbai follows, from llic Venus’mid 
my tiling ill n)roii tbal sui passes Adonis I 

“ \Fith this lie breakctli from the sweet embrace 
Of those fair aims that held liim to her heart, 

And homeward liirough the dark lawns runs apace, 
liook, how a bright star sliooteth from the sky— 

So glides lie through the night from Venus’ eye.” 


Mr. Gnlt gives Lord Byron credit 
for iiitellcctiial power" and “ cre¬ 
ative originalityand on this ac¬ 
count be sa\s, “ that Byron is en¬ 
titled to stand on tlie highest peak 
of tlie mountain.” The latter of tiiesCj 
atlribute.s can, wo think, be sutficiently 
contradicted by llie jioet’s own ad¬ 
mission, in his letter on the occasion 


of the Pope controversy, wliere ho 
is continually arguing upon tlic su- 
jierionty of the peifecliou of Art over 
tlie rudeness and mqierfcctioii of Na¬ 
ture ! 1 

'i’lic secret of Byron’s praise of 
Pope, and bis attempt against the su- 
peiiouly of Urydeit, is simply that lie 
fell Ills ovvii weakness; he was sensible 
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that he wanted high-soaring imagina- sions of the soul, and rear into the 

tion and the creating power. Feeling fulness of maturity all those affections 

the galling sense of his own failure, he which bind man to man, and draw 

afterwards endeavoured to decry the man’s thoughts towards a higher and 

dramatic art, and was hardy enough better stale of existence, then such an 

to impugn the divinity of Shakspeare. agent is fulfilling the duties of a true 

With such motives he contended that poet, 

“ the poet is always ranked accord- We cannot say that Byron was of 
ing to his exerntion, and not accord- this number. We cannot even say 
ing to his branch of the art.” Byron that he gave his life and soul unre- 
most certainly had a great command servediy in devotion to poetry. I’liis 
of forcible words, and has accurately with him was not the business, but 
described whatever came under his tlie amusement of life, or rather the 
observation. Thus, the traveller over instrument by which he attracted the 
the field of Waterloo, and along the eyes of all nations on his own per- 
Uhiiie, and in Switzerland, may lite- son. Ifis reward was extrinsic to his 
rally take his C/iilde Harold as a art—it was popular applause; and 
guide-book. We also know how to the motives, therefore, that prompted 
appreciate his descrijition of the I)y- his measures were unworthy and lin¬ 
ing (iladiator, and other passages, need- hallowed. In his comnositions all 
less now to enumerate. But it must seems artifice and constraint. IIis 
he allowed, that the passion which Selims, Giaours, Conrads, and Ha- 
inspired all his poetry is hatred of rolds, are not living, sentient, loving, 
the world — delestalion of society— aircctionate human beings. They have 
the loftiest idea of his own meiits. no sympathies with the world — are 
Byron, for these reasons, was not Tht full of combustible stuff, breathing 
Poet. Accuracy in delinealiiig out- flames of brimstone wrath — they arc 
ward objecis, is but a small matter ineariiale devils. In their peisons are 
in tlie mystery of poetry. However embodied tlie various iiiteifnctations 
v.bnlliant the painting, liowever beau- of the poet’s own mmd. He was in 
tifiil the objects, and lovely tlie per- a constant struggle with tlie world, 
sons, still some other rcnuisites are wheic he might have shone as “ a 
wanting for the formation of a true bright particular star,”—lie was con- 
poet. The power of poetical paint- quered, and in his defeat manifested 
ing must be governed liy a liiglier his own folly and weakness. Gollie 
feeling. If tliat feeling be dark, and would have tauglil bun differently, 
pronqiled by human passion, it be- had the Bard of Newstead condc- 
•■oiiies grovelling, has a-tendi-ney to sceiided to take les.sons from a fellow- 
tlie earth, and tlie possessor is not creature. The excellent Gld Man of 
entitled to a place “ on the Inghest Woim.ar has laid down the rule of 
peak of the mountain.” If, however, life in the following significant words, 
the poet’s thoughts mount upward to which contain the true secret of exist- 
tlie skie.s; if he idealise on human cnce: they are translated by his friend, 
perfection, cry down the baser pas- Mr. Tlioinas Carlyle : — 

' What shapest thou here at the W’orhl ? ’Ti.s shajieii long ago: 

Tlie Maker shaped it and thoiiglit it were best even so. 

Thy lot is ajipointed, go follow its liest; 

Thy journey's begun, tlion must move and not rest ; 

For soriow and care cannot alter thy case, 

And riiiuiiug, not raging, will win thee the race.” 

He who shall act according to this book Ih Mi/slkmio :—“Obviam it ra- 
golden precept will earn ^ nevcr-fail- tioni sensus, itir ad animum momstrat, 
ing happiness for himself. His life eani comitatur, ducit, sustentat, accipit 
will be full of pleasure; his end will qua- ilia tradit: atquc hac utriusque 
be attended with blessings; and pos- con)uiictione efficitur, ut, elisis nequi- 
terity sliall make meiition oflus nmne tne sliipilms, recti lioncstique setnina 
in the fervour ol praise and veneralioii. amrais inserantur, unde perfecU virtiis 
'I’he coiir.se of sucii an existence has efflorescat.’’ 
been well cxpiessed liy Borger in his 
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LETTER FROM AN X-M.P., WITH REFLY BY OLIVER YORKE. 

We cheerfully give insertion to the following letter, on the principle of audi 
alteram partem. It is pleasant to meet an antagonist face to face, particularly 
on a question of facts, he being a witness, and his character consequently at 
stake, and vce having the benefit of cross-examining him. 


TO THE EDITOR OF FRASER'S 
MAGAZINE. 

' . — Club House, 

' Saturday evening, Ath Sept. 
Sir, — Having eaten my solitary cut¬ 
let here (as I am only passing through 
town) your Number for the present 
month has just been placed before me 
with my [)int of wine. 

The article headed “ Prospects of 
the Ministry’’ contains, to my own 
positive knowledge, several mi.state- 
inents and false inferences. Some of 
them I will hastily point out to you ; 
and in doing so, 1 may happen to give 
you a clue to information which you 
will peihaps think it worth your while 
to sift. 

Page 191. — “ Tlie representation of 
“ Yorksliire was at stake, and Mr. 
“ liroiighain fdt iliat tlie on i y 
“ avenue to the sufi'rages of the Free- 
“ holders was his dccl.ired opposi- 
“ tion to the Ministry.” 

Mr. Jlrougham made the declani- 
tioii, but It was elicited by personal 
and disappointed feelings. His avenue 
to tlicir sutirages wa.s of another de¬ 
scription. He IS returned by the in¬ 
terest that elected, and paid for the 
election of, Mr. Wilberforce: and, 
substituting the word Slavery for Slave 
Trade, for the .same purpose. He — 
Mr. Brougham, the righteous over¬ 
much — is now the representative of 
the saints, lluough a negotiated treaty 
opened with him by Mr. Wilberforce 
on the latter gentleman’s retiring from 
parliament; and after he had failed in 
persuading the late Mr. Canning (Mr. 
Canning actually took time for con¬ 
sideration !) to take upon himself .swcA 
representation as the surest stcpptng- 
stmw for Ins ambition to a temporal 
power that no minister ever wielded 
before. 

Mr. B. is quite indignant that Lord 
Morpeth, only an oppositionist, should 
have been at the head of tlie poll. 


REFT Y BY OLIVER YORKE. 


This is a gratuitous as.sertiou on the 
part of onr correspondent. 

Suj)|)osing, however, that ho is right, 
and we are om’selves of the same opi¬ 
nion III reg.ird to Mr. Brougham, 
tliiough disajipoiiited feelings, avowing 
hoslihly to the Duke’s administration; 
yet, he it observed, that tlial avowal 
was often made in his place in I’arlia- 
ment, and universally known previous¬ 
ly to the election. When, therefore, 
the dissolution took effect,.,|irid Mr. 
Brougham was invited to I^nd for 
Yorkshire, he, in his then proclama¬ 
tion of hostility to tlie present admi¬ 
nistration, was only giving utterance 
to sentiments which were his own by 
use: thus there wa.s no sudden shift¬ 
ing of opinions on the part of Mr. 
Brougham, to take advantage of the 
emergency created in his favour, with 
respect to the representation of the 
county of York. Mr. Brougham is 
certainly the successor of Mr. Wilber¬ 
force as saintly leader in tlie House of 
Commons; and the Saints wo utterly 
abominate, for a set of whining and 
vainglorious liyjiocntcs, as may be seen 
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1*. lyi.—‘‘ Mr. (J. Davvson’.s conduct 
“ and connexion with tlie Peel fa- 
“ inily lost him Derry.” 

Mr. Dawson was ousted ihrouf>h 
the intluenco of one family the Be- 
resfords—who have retuined Ins suc¬ 
cessor to support the gorvrnmint, The 
Ihimate has returned Mr. (ioulbum 
—1-ord Iferesford voted for the Relief 
Bill, and coiituiues to fill one of the 
highest ofiices under tlie Duke’s ad- 
iininstra\jou—Lord George’s conduct 
on the '^Iftsignation of Mr. Villiers 
Stuait, and at the late election, is 
before you. J'o are the votes of Sir 
John and Mi. Miircas Bereslbrd, and 
of Sir George Jiill. 

Under these circunis^jnces, you will 
see that, whatever he might or might 
not (/e.s‘(7n!e, vuiNtii’LE had not much 
to do with the ousting of Mr. G. 
Dawson. 

lie was originally, when only a clerk 
in the Colonial Gffice, returned for 
Derry as the Beresford memher, —as 
Secretaiy of the Treasury, he was be¬ 
coming too substantive —too much like 
his own member. 


[Oct. 

in sundry articles which we have 
written against that mammon-loving 
sot of Turtufes, Maw-worms, and 
Scapins. But this has nothing to do 
with our proposition, which remains 
uncontradictcd by our Correspondent 
of the “ .solitary cutlet.” Mr. Brougham 
may have had his expenses paid by 
tlie I’hilanthropist and Anti-Colonists 
(and a most cunning race they are, and 
always ready to pay able and noisy 
advocates); Mr. Brougham may also 
be indignant against Lord Morpeth, 
for the reason propounded by our 
Correspondent ; and the overmuch 
righteous gentleman may have made 
the proposal, as a.sserted, to Mr. 
Canning. Bat what has all this to 
do with the feelings of opposition to 
the Duke of Wellington’s administra¬ 
tion, which jirompted the freeholders 
of Yorkshire to nominate Mr. Brough¬ 
am as their representative in par¬ 
liament? The freeholders of York¬ 
shire are not members of the Anti- 
slavery Society; many of them, per¬ 
haps, may never have lieaid of llii> 
exislenee of tins club of liy|)oerites. 
Our C()rre,s])OTident, therefore, in this 
first attempt at refuting onr assertions, 
h.as jiroved himself the shallowest of 
sophists. 


The inference attempted to be insi¬ 
nuated by this statement is false. If 
the Duke’s Government vveie strong 
enough, or were capable of assuming, 
whenever circumstances reipiired, such 
a display — an imposing attitude — 
would the Beresford'., or any other 
single family in the Sister Kingdom, 
membeis of which too were part anil 
parcel of the admiiiislralion, attempt 
to beard the I’rinie Minister of Great 
Britain and Jrehuid ? Gur Corre¬ 
spondent’s admission cuts two ways. 
The Beresfords are supporters of 
the Government, and yet they, and 
‘'icy alone, expel Mr. lioorge Daw¬ 
son from Derry! We give “ the 
Duke” joy of having such friends. 
A few more such generous proofs of 
attachment, and his Highness is finish¬ 
ed. Our Correspondent of the “ so¬ 
litary cutlet” presumes to say, that 
Mr. Geoi-ge Dawson was becoming 
too substantive; by which, we pre¬ 
sume, he means independent. (W’e 
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J’. 103. — “ For (lu; .\iimc rcasoii'i — 
“ llioir siipjroi't of till' D. of 
“ iiiid llu ir dipciukiia- upon In:? mi- 
“ iiislrj, tlu‘hL‘ luve ouslnd.” 

“ Mr. (-';dvort in Southwark,” who 
never t>:ive a vote for (ioveriiment, 
•iiid was ousted by Mr. Hams, a 
partisan of the (iovernment. “ Ho¬ 
race Twiss for Wootton JJassett” — 
who, paijitig largely for tlie return, 
(tho speculation through winch, from 
being a brUfless barrister, he got into 
ofHce,) gave it up to represent one of 
tlie isle of Wight seats, which he 
gets for nothing. Two s?/pporti rs of 
government, one (Mr. Vilhers, holding 
an agency on the noiniiiatioii of the 
(. olonial Office) are retuiiied for this 
borough ; so that principle had nothing 
to do with this ousting. 

“ Wilde for Newark”—who never 
was member, and never liad a chance 
of being member; who, to use your 
own words in a subsequent [lart of 
the article, could not “ disturb the se- 


forgive the use of a substantive for an 
adjective, and a w'ord of one mean¬ 
ing for a term of another—our cor¬ 
respondent’s c«/vf-lology, as Lord Hu- 
berlcy says, is imperfect—but let that 
pass.) The effort, however, to make 
out Mr. O. Dawson an independent 
man, IS truly laughable. M’hatl Mr. 
George Dawson, who truckled to his 
iclation, tb" Home Secretary, and 
coiLsented to become a paltry tool in 
the hands of the worthy *gofltlem.an 
who sustained so ignominious a defeat 
.It Oxford ? M'hat! Mr. George Daw¬ 
son, who, with the keen appetite of a 
fawning sycophant, ate down every 
promise held out to the Protestants 
of Ireland; who broke every pledge, 
burst all ties of friendship asunder, 
and gloried 111 his barefaced and most 
impudent apostasy f W’e know well, 
that h.id Mr. George Dawson at¬ 
tempted to canv.xss the fmeholders of 
Deny, the only reply which those 
honest Protest.nits would have conde¬ 
scended to give the candid,do, would 
ha\e been the argument am ail liacu- 
Inm; or, in other woids, that the 
[lersonal application would have been 
construed into a personal insult, and 
the Protestants of Derry would have 
accoidingly kicked the worthy Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury out of the door 
which had been contaminated by his 
presence. 


Mr. Cbilvert never gave a vote for 
the (Government," sajs X-M.l*. This 
happens not to be true; his vote in 
favour of Ministers on the Heer Hill 
lost him Southwark. • 

What proof has our Corres|iondent 
in support of his allegation, that Mr. 
Hams W. 1 S a partisan of Government? 
If so, would Ins supporters strive to 
uphold Lord John Unssell, or any 
other of the candidates, who have 
already come forward for the borough 
of Southwark, and who are known to 
be stanch Whigs, and opponents of 
(joveriiincnt 1 

Air. Horace Twiss did not offer 
himself a second time for M'ootton 
Bassett, because he could not afford 
to buy It, particularly when a seat in 
the Isle of Wight could be had at the 
expense of the Treasury. Air. Twiss 
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curity of the borough by menacing the 
Duke’s tenants." 

“ Bramston and Wellesley for 
Essex."—The first retired funn dread 
of expense and lU heallh, or he would 
liave been returned ; he cotilributed 
wool, towards Mr. Tyrrell’s expenses. 
Mr. Long Wellesley is the dt la'vnncd 
opponent of the Duke and liis admi¬ 
nistration, and wan opposed l>p the Go¬ 
vernment lolts vird>us. 

“ W'ode\iouse for Norfolk’’—Lid¬ 
dell for Northumberland’’—both fright¬ 
ened out by expcn.se, and both very 
prtddeniaticid supporters of tfie Duke’s 
adniinistiulioii. 


[Oct. 

is a fortunate man—not so, we fear, 
is his master. 

If Wilde had, in his own estima¬ 
tion, no chance of gaining the ascend¬ 
ancy in New’ark, why, in Heaven’s 
name, did he attempt it, seeing that 
he IS a lover of pelf, and is well con¬ 
tent to gam money on any terms not 
inconsistent with the scnijile.s of his 
tender conscience? \\ ihle would never 
have entered into the business of op¬ 
position to the Duke of Newcastle 
without some hopes of success. The 
government, too, which could take 
into its service I.ord llosslyn, Mr. 
Abercrombie, and Sir .lames Scarlett, 
— would it not be eager to gam over 
so influential ;o'd consummate a lawyer 
as Sergeant Wilcle t Our correspond¬ 
ent does not directly dc'’v our asser¬ 
tion as to the learned giiitleman’s 
rejection at Newark. lie attempts 
sophistry, but cuts a soiry figure in 
that trade. lie argues by “ proha- 
hditp but yirohability must give way 
to the naked truth. One wool more. 
With government all things aie pos¬ 
sible, or at least it imagines so; — 
witness its late sujipoit of the two 
membcis for Itye, in the teeth of a 
ilecisioii of a Committee of the House 
of ('oiTiinoiis! 

IMr. Ltramston retired, from ill- 
health and the dread of r.ipeiisc, from 
Tsssex. Who doubts the expense pait 
of the reason and who does not 
doiibl his subscription of a 1000/ to 
Ml. Tyrrell' Ills motive for letiring 
from the contest is creditable to his 
love of economy; his donation, if it 
be paid, is not very flatteiing to bis 
iiiulerstaiidmg. 

But the trutli of the matter is, that 
the men of Ivsscx were determined to 
have I'llra Tones. l'<ir that leason 
Bramston knew, that if he stood he 
must fill of success, as he was a 
thoiough supporter of the W'elliiigton 
adinmistralion. 

Mr. Long Welle.sley was the “ de¬ 
termined oyiponcnt of the Duke and 
his administration.” We must pause 
b' fore we believe this — the member 
for St. Ives, the colleague of Mr. 
Morrison the linen-draper, is a Wel- 
lesh'y.- 

Whatever laviig Wellesley’s political 
bias might have been, his connexion 
with t’iie Duke of Wellington inil.- 
tated against him too powerfully to 
be resisted. For this ne have the 
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authority of some of tlie most respect- 
ablo freeholders of the county. 

puss hy Mr. NV’odehouse of 
Norfolk, and Mr. I.iddell of Noitluim- 
herland—all that wo contended for 
being virtually admitted. 

They have shewn a leaning towards 
the Duke. As to Ins li.iving uniform 
and consistent supporters, we beg to 
say, that, wi'h all others, beyond his 
iniinediate circle of fiiwners^and slaves 
of office, his governiiieiil does'not in¬ 
spire that confideiice which men must 
feel, who, without direct jiolilical or 
inli'rested motives, come forw'.ird to 
support measures of a jiriine niinis- 


1’. 192, ---“ Sir Uobert Peel s first at- 
“ tack wason the Duke of Newcastle. 
‘‘ Tlie interests ol that high-sjmited 
“ nobleman hail Jor munij i/cur‘t 
“ ]ilaeed a seat in the house at the 
“ disposal of the Piotestant eliaiii- 
“ pioii. When he renounced those 
“ principles, and violated his pledge, 
“ the noble duke dein.nuled a sur- 
“ render of the political patent; and 
“ out' of Un: luu-uncfs 

“ sifjiporici ‘t ivus ilisplaiTd." 

This clearly refers to the return of 
Sir II Peel's peisonal friend. Sir Alex¬ 
ander Grant, for Aldboiongli, in 1H20. 
That was rnr. iiksi OKV/.oen on which 
the duke returned a fiiend of the Pro¬ 
testant cliainjnon, as such — he had 
not, as said, jilaced a seat at Ins dis- 
))osal for many years. \\ hen the lle- 
lief llill was bionght fotward by Sir 
Hobert J\'el, Sn Alexandci Giant oji- 
posed it, and lotcd against it in iixn/ 
</nvSion that took pi ice. lie was not 
dt'pland, noi was llicie e\er any ques¬ 
tion of his retiring from tin' lepresenta- 
ticm of Aldhoiongh duung the coiiti- 
nnaiiee of that Pailiament. The story, 
therefore, of the government sending 
Mr. Wilde to New;u’k, in laigcumc 
for this act of justice, becomes a fable, 
11 Mr. W ikie ucrc sent by the Goverii- 
incnl. 


(fur Correspondent seems to be very 
minutely inibrnied about the move¬ 
ments of iSir Alexander Grant, Sir 
llobert Peel, and the Duke of New¬ 
castle; and as the fiiend of the two 
former individuals, he has put for- 
w.ird a ciinningly-deviscd refutation 
of the ch.nge bionght agani.st them 
in the last Nimiber of Pm.inv. Hut 
he of the “ solitary cutlet ” cannot 
deceive us, Oliver Yorke. The cut¬ 
let-loving gentleman says, that Sir 
Alexandci’s election “ was inn i irst 
occasion on which the duke returned 
a friend of the Prote.stant champion 
—- [out on the phnise, as applied 
to the reneg.ide baronet of the spin- 
iimg-jemiy !] — r/4 such.’' Our cor- 
resiioiideiit, however, does not say, 
that his Grace of Newcastle did not 
jilace the seat in cjui ■.tion in the haiid.s 
of Sir Hubert Peid, to letiiin any ad¬ 
herent of Protestantism ol/nr than and 
bei/ond a personal friend. Tlirs M.l*. 
IS a sophist of the meanest order, 
and of the shallowest pretctisions to 
the liaiidling ol that legerdemain and 
subtle tmfr, which can soinelimes 
make the vvor^e ajipear the better 
cau.se. The fact is, the seat was 
jirescnted to .Sii Robert Peel, to re- 
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P. 193. — “ Mr. Jonatlian 1 icl had, 
“ oil a former occasion, hccii rctuni- 
“ cd for Norwicli on accoimi of his 
“ Protestant attachmeiils.” 

, And most nmsistoitlj/ hr redrermd 
Ills pledge. Throughout the whole of 
the discussions on the Kelicf llill, 
there was not a momher in the whole 
House who took a more decided, more 
active, and moic conspicuous part 
against his brother than Mr. Jonathan 
Peel: and very dl he has been used 
by the electors of Norwiirt. 


r. 193. •—“ Mr. Lawrence Peel, ha\- 
“ mg sounded several boroughs, 
“ after being obliged to retire from 


return whomsoever he pleased. The 
last turn w:ts given to Sir Alexander 
Grant — Chin Grant—who, no¬ 
toriously, IS the Home Secretary’s “ my 
man Friday.” It is true, that Sir 
Alexander Grant voted against the 
Emancipation Bill; but little credit, 
indeed, is due to him for liis assumed 
consistency. He was inclined to apos¬ 
tatise with liis patron, the Home Secre¬ 
tary ; but when this his intention was 
made known to the Duke of New¬ 
castle, his (Irace immediately rer|uircd, 
at the hands of Mr. Peel, Sir Alexan¬ 
der Grant’s acceptance of the Chiltem 
Hundreds. On this startling proposi¬ 
tion, the ])atron and the client con¬ 
sulted together; when the duke’s in¬ 
tention of publisliing the matter, and 
the known dilhculty ot c' mining ano¬ 
ther scat, intimidated Sir Alexander 
Grant into consistency, which other¬ 
wise would never have been pri'served. 
No credit, therefore, is due to this ba¬ 
ronet for liis opposition to the (’atholic 
Kelief Hill. 

It IS not said that Mr. Wilde was 
not sent to Newark by Government; 
and the IF, in capitals, has all the 
apjieanmce of a bully who assumes 
outward grandeur with little of inward 
purpose. 

'I'lie late attenijit was not the hrst 
made by Sergeant Wilde upon New¬ 
ark ; hut it would be invidious to dis¬ 
close all the circuiustances. Let our 
correspondent make further iiKiuiiies, 
and we are sure he will be enlight¬ 
ened. 


Wc did not say that Mr. Jonathan 
Peel was defeated at Norwich /oe/ns 
conduct on the Catholic (jucstwn. No, 
not for that, but for Ins connexion with 
one whose name is the misfortune of 
hi.s family. Mr. Jonath.an Peel did 
not vole against Ministers on the 
Dundas and Bathurst job! 

Mr. Jonathan Peel must thank his 
bi other. Sir lloberl, for his rejection 
by the men of Norwich. W’^ith regard 
to this family — cr uno disce onines, 
was the principle of action adopted by 
the outraged Tories of Great Britain 
and Ireland, during the late General 
Election. 
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“ Cockennouth, resolved to try his 

“ fete in Newcastle-under-Line.” 

]\Ir. Lawrence Peel was returned for 
Cuckermouth, by Lord l.onsdalo, wlio 
now requires, as the price of peace in 
Westmoreland, that seat fvtr i\lr. James 
lJrout;liiim, (though, to avoid appear¬ 
ances, HE IS, by a hocus arnutgement, 
returned hp J^rd Radnor, Lord Rad¬ 
nor’s brother Iieing returned for Cock¬ 
ennouth,) and the writer of this behoves 
that, under all circumstances, he 
would have retired from Parhaiueiit 
(as he had fiom the Hoard of Con¬ 
trol,) on account of his liabits being 
quite unsuited to it. 

It IS not to bo supposed that hie 
liLEiTOiis of Coiki rinontli thought 
much of his conduct, or di«,ippro\cd 
of it. it is clear i.ord Lousd.de is 
not opposed to the siqipoiters of go¬ 
vernment; for I.ord I owiher and Sir 
John Jleckctt aie in oltice, and his 
lordship has returni'd i\lr. Holmes, 

“ Aj.ix Flagcllifci,” for llaslomerc. 
So there is an end of the reason in¬ 
ferred for ftlr. L. Peel’s being out of 
Cockennouth. Noi did he iver sound 
uni/ hoioiiph. 

The beaten candidate for Newcastle 
is Mr. I'.dmund Peel, who never was 
in Parliament. 


Oliver Yorke. 


Here is an .assumption, without 
anyju.st grounds for its maiuten.uicc. 
By our Correspondent's own confes¬ 
sion, Mr. Lawrence Peel, though not 
directly, was yet iiidirectly ousted by 
the force of that spirit which is ad- 
\erse to listers, and which is, at 
present, widely stalking .tlupughout 
the couniry. If the 'rories did not 
proie siitiicionlly powerful for the 
ilefeat of Mr. Lawrence Peel, at least 
he admits that the Whig interest ef¬ 
fected the victory. Only conceive 
the iiowciful and we.allhy fiiinily of 
the Lonsdales (although not ovei-w.irni 
friends of the admniistr.ition,) being 
obliged, /};?’ the sake of piace in IVist- 
nioriliind, to succumb so ignoinmi- 
ously to tlie Hioughams and the 
Whigs t Why, this is worse than 
our allegation ; we did give Mr. Law¬ 
rence l^eel comii.iratively an honour- 
aide defe.it, for we said it w'.as by the 
’J'ories — but our correspondent, the 
over - oHicioiis fiiend of the Peeks, 
must f.im attribute it to tlie Whigs. 
— Jle.iven pre.serve us from such 
ineiids! 

As to Mr. Lawrence Peel’s resigna¬ 
tion of Ins pl.ice at the Hoard of 
Control, might not this have been 
from a feeling of shame, as well as 
any other motive ? The cry about the 
family of the I'eels being stuck into 
every vac.mt and influential jilace, 
was, at that time, cclioed from one 
end of the country to the other. 

It may be possible that Lfird 
Lonsdale “ is not opposed to the 
buppoitcrs of Covemiiient,” but it is 
equally true that he is by no mearcs 
a stanch supporter of thcir cause; 
and the return of Ajax riagellifer is 
no argument for our Correspondent’s 
wily proposition. Lord Lowther, for 
w'hat reason it is iraiiossible to guess, 
has been, and continues cxtrouiely 
enamoured of his office at the 
“ Woods and Forests.” Now, it is 
reasonable to supposig that the Iea.st 
he could do m return would be to 
place one seat at the disposal of 
Government. Though Mister Billy 
Holmes has been returned for this 
one seat, we believe that he is merely 
a locum tenens for some other ^lerson. 
Who this may be, will be seen when 
a Committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons has decided on the legality of 
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his return for Queenborough, the 
Petition from which place will, we 
understand, expose as neat a piece of 
ministerial inancBiivre as ever came 
before the consideration of the Right 
Honourable House. By the way, this 
is not the only business' in which 
strange mention is made of the Tla- 
gellifi'r’s name. Strong terms have 
been used against him, in consequence 
of his conduct towaids his own son, as 
well as his step-son. What a lover of 
“ brief aulhority" must that poor man 
1 ) 0 , who, to gratify his truckling am¬ 
bition, severs deliberately those bonils 
ivlncli every man ought to be anxious 
to preserve niviokte! 

It is not Jcined that Mr. Edmund 
Peel was beaten at Newcastle. 


P. 193.—“ Brother Rdeii beaten.” 

Mr. l'.den liist earne into Parlia¬ 
ment for I'nwey, on an ariangemeut 
with Mr. Lucy, ni 182(5: found that 
it did not suit bis h.ibits—retired — 
W’as succeeded by l.onl Hrudenell, a 
slouch siipporlcr oj Hu o<hiiinisfra(ion, 
who has now been Ki.-(7tc/K/. 


P. 198.—‘'The Duke of Rutland was 
“ averse to the Catholic Bill on the 
pretext of pnmiplc, but his two 
“ brothers were directed to suppoit 
“ it.” 

Tlic Duke voted for ti in die Lords. 
honl Robert and J.ord Charles voted 
in every divesion ao.vinsi' u m the 
Commons. 

f am, Sir, 

. Your obedient Sonant, 

All X-M.P. 


Eowey has always been, and re¬ 
mains a corrupt borough ; but we must 
have something nu're than the mere 
assertion of our correspondent, even 
though he be an tnlliunfe fi lend of Sir 
liobtrt Reel, before we can say we 
have been wrong with regard to 
“ Urotlier Edcii.” “ llis habits,’’ are 
ot no iinpoi lance to tlie aigunicnt. 
lleicrti m Parliament; now he is not. 


X-M.P. is partly right and partly 
wiong With regard to the conduct of 
the iiiembers of the house of Manners. 
Lord Robeitand Lord Charles du! not 
in everj/ division vote against Ministers 
on the Catliolic Bill. The member 
foi Cambridge voted against Us intro- 
diictioii, but took care to be absent 
on Its most iinportant divisions. He 
did not vote on the third reading of 
the lull. 

^^ Jlh these remarks we leave X- 
IM.P. to Ills next cutlet and pint of 
wine in the club-room: we should 
.ike, however, to hear him assign the 
reasons why lie is obliged to sign 
himself an IC.I-M.P. lias he not 
of late had some dealings with Massy 
I/jpcz the Jew ? Verbuui sat. 

OLIVER YORKE. 
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Mr. Boaden has nearly ready his Life 
of Mrs. Jordan, from her first appear- 
aiice on the Iri.sh stage until her lamented 
death at St. (’haid. 

The Rouiantie Annals of France, from 
the times of Charlemagne to the reign of 
Louis XIV. inclusive, wid form the new 
Series of “ The Ilomance of History;” 
it is from the pen of Leitch Ritchie, and 
will he published early in October. 

The Ijives of the Italian Poets, in 3 
vols., by the Rev. Henry Stel)bing, are 
just ready for publication. 

Chartley, the Fatalist, a Novel, from 
the pen of a regular contributor to Black¬ 
wood’s Magazine, may bo ex]>ectcd in a 
few days. 

The Sixth part of the Family Cabinet 
Atlas, to be published OctolaT 1, will 
complete the first half of the woik, and 
will contain Ma])s of Holland and the 
Netherlands, Spam and P.)rliigal, Swe¬ 
den and Noiway, and the \V(‘st Imlies. 

The Fiist Volume of the Quadrupeds 
. the Z»M)logic{d (hardens, will be ready 
in a few d.ays. 

The I.yre and the Laurel, two vo¬ 
lumes of the most beautiful Fugitive 
Poetry of the Nineteenth Century, will 
appear in a fortnight. 

In a few days will be ])uhlished, in 
8vo., “ 3Icmoir.s on fJrec'ce,” by Dr. 
.fulius IMillingen, of the Byron Brig.ade. 

The Rev. Mr. Evans has a volume in 
the press on the formrition and character 
of a Christian Family, entitled “ The 
Rectory of V’aleliead.” 

The Arrow and the Rose,” •with 
other Poems, by William Kennedy, will 
appear about the eiol of October. 

Robert Dawson, Em;., late chief Agent 
of the Australian Agricultural Company, 
has a volume in the press on Australia 
and Emigration. 

Lays from the East, by Captain Calder 
Campbell, will appear early in November. 

Mr. Log,'in’s work on the Celtic Man- 
nersofthe Highlands and Highlanders, 
and on the National Peculiarities of Scot¬ 
land, is nearly ready for publication. 

Friendship’s Offering for 1831, will ap¬ 
pear at the usual period of tjie season. 

The proprietors of Friendship’s Olfcr- 
lng,are also preparing a Comic Offering, 
illustrated by a great variety of comic 
designs; the whole under the superin¬ 
tendence of fliiss L. H. Sheridan, and 
intended for the Ladies, to whom the 
work is inscribed. 

Mrs. .1. S. Prowse has a volume of 
Miscellaneous Poems in the press, to be 
published early in October. 

A Popular Treatise on the Nature and 
Cure of Consumption; by James Ken¬ 
nedy, will appear in November. 

VOL. 11. NO. IX. 


Next season will be published, a work 
entitled the Domestic' Theological Li- 
br^y. Dedicated, hy permission, to the 
Lord Bishop of Lonclon. Tlcis publica¬ 
tion will comprise a Series of origined 
Treatises upon Religious Knowledge and 
Ecclesiastical History and Biography, by 
some of the most t'mineiit Divines of the 
Church of England, under the snjceriii- 
tendence the Editor. It will be sys¬ 
tematically arrauged, and included within 
a moderate cximjiass, Tlie work will he 
printed in small octavo, and appear in 
consecutive volumes. A Prospectus, con¬ 
taining furtlier details, is jcromisi'd. 

A ” Ticatiseon Ojuics.” By the Rc'V. 
Humphrey Lloyd, Fellow of Trin. Coll., 
Dublin. The 1st, vol., eontaiiiinu' the 
Theory of Cnpolarised Light, Hvo., is 
nearly ready. 

An Edition of Lord Ityron’s “• ( Iain,” 
with Notes vindicatory, explanaucry, and 
illustrative, is announced by W. Hardiitg 
(jlrant, author ol “ Chancery I'raelice.” 

JMr. Ackermann has in the ]>ress a 
Now Animal for 1(131, entitled the Hu¬ 
mourist, from the pen of \V. H. Har¬ 
rison, author of “ Tides of a Physician,” 
illustrated by filty wood.engr.iviiigs, 
from Drawings by the late Mr. Row¬ 
landson, besidccs numerous Tail-piccc's. 

M. Niebuhr has pnidislied a Icttci in 
the “ Berlin Ciizctte,” stating that not¬ 
withstanding the fire which consumed 
some ol his papers, another volume of his 
Jlistoi-y of Rome will be ])ublishcd next 
■winter, and that the MS. of the sequel 
has also been preserved. 

IMessrs. W. and E. Findcn are making 
rapid progress withtbeirL’indsCiipc-- niiis. 
trillions to ]>oi il Byron’s Life and Woi'ks. 

Tlie folloAving novels iire prepai inglor 
publication :—The Heiress of Bruges ; a 
Tale. By the iinthor of Highwiiys and 
Byways, «'iic. ^.c. 1 vols. Stories ol 

Amerieiiii Life*. By American U’riters. 
Edited by^lary Bussell Mitlnrd. 3 vols. 
The Suttee, or Hindoo Conveit, by l\Irs. 
General Manwiuijig,autboiessof “ Mos¬ 
cow,” &c. Ill 3 vols. ; and St. James’s, 
or a Peep at Delusion. By Eliza Best. 
In 2 vols. (Ivo. 

The following ivorks are also an- 
nouiiced for publication •—Tlie History 
of tlic Pclopomie‘'iim War, by Tliucy- 
dides. The Text iici’ordiiig to Bekker's 
Edition, with some Alterations. Illus¬ 
trated by Maps taken entirely from 
actual Surveys. With Notes, cliiefly 
Historical ami (roogrnphical, by Thomas 
Arnold, D.I)., Head Master of Rugby 
School, and late Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. In 3 vols. Uvo. 

The Sonnets of Sliakspeare and Mil¬ 
ton arc in the jiress. 

2 1 ) 
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In the ensuing spring will he pnb> 
lihhed, the Northern Year-Book, or An- 
nnal Uegister for the Counties of Nor- 
tliumberland, Durham, and Cumber¬ 
land, for the year 

A Manual of the History of Philoso- 
phy, translated from the German of Ten- 
nemain. 1 vol. Ilvo. 

The Principles of Surgery. By John 
Burns, M.I)., Uegiiis Professor of Sur¬ 
gery in the Cniversity of Glasgow, &e. 
See. Vols. r. and II. are nearly ready. 
As is also a Syllabus of Trigonrmietry. 
By 11. Peaisbn, B.A. Trinity ('ollege, 
CaiTil>ridge. 

Preparing for publication : — M. T. 
Ciceroiiis Gpera Omnia, cum Notis Va¬ 
riorum selectis, Ciiravii, Arthurus Jolui- 
son, A.i\I. Coll. lYadli. Soc. 

Geographia Anthpia, a elasfiic.al Atlas, 
remodelled from the Ancient Maps of 
Ccllariiis. By tlie Jlev. .J. P. Bean, 
M.A., one of the Masters of St. Paul’s 
School. In 4tt>. 

Translations from the German, of 

Blcments of Greek Prosody,” liy Dr. 
Frank .Spitzner, and “ Kleinents of Greek 
Accentuation,” l>y Goettling, are pre¬ 
paring for ])nbIicntion. 

“ An Antlienlic and Impartial Nar¬ 
rative of the Events whicli took place in 
Paris, on July 27, ‘ilt, and 2!»; with an 
Account of the Gccnrrences preceding 
and following those Memorable Days, by- 
which the Crown of France has liecu 
tr.ansferred from fdiaries X. to Louis 
Philippe; accompanied with State Pa¬ 
pers tind Documents connected with this 
extraordinary Revolution,” is announced 
for immediate publication, by Messrs. 
A. and G.alignani. 

Mr. II. .r. Br.idfield, aiitb -r of the 
“ Atlieniad,” ha.s aiinounced another 
volume of Poems, to be calleu “ Tales 
of the Cyclades.” 

An Exposition of the whole of the 
First Epistle of John, in a Series of 
Ninety-three Sermons, replete with 
Doctrinal, Experimental, and Practical 
Matier. By the late Sam. Eylos Pierce, 
of London, author ol “ Exjiusition of 
the Book of Psalms,” .md various other 
theological works, in 3 vols, Uvo., is pre¬ 
paring for pulilir ii.ion hy subscription. 

Major Leith Hay is preparing for 
publication a Narrative of the Peninsular 
Campaigns, extending over a period of 
nearly Six Years’ Service in Spain an<I 
Portug.al, from lUOH to 11114, in which 
tile Scenes personally witnessed by the 
Author will he faithfully delineated, 
from Journals kept from day to day; to 
which other events of importance will be 
added, from information derived at the 
time. The Narrative will form 2 vols. 
royal iSnio. 


Ije Keepsake Fran^ais, ou Souvenir 
de la Ijitterature Conteinporainc. Em¬ 
bellished with Eighteen Engravings on 
Steel, hy the first Artists. In 8vo. M^iU 
appear in Gctolier. 

A View of the Legal Institutions, Ilo- 
noraiy Hereditary Offices, and Feudal 
Baronies, established in Ireland during 
the Reign of Henry II.; deduceil from 
Court Rolls, IiKiuisitions, and oilier Au¬ 
thentic Evidences. By William Lynch, 
Es(|. F..S,A. Is announced. 

Till' Fourth and eonclnding volume of 
the Works of Horace, iiitei-liiiearly trari-s- 
lated. By P. A. Nuttall, LL.D. Editor 
of Juvenal’s Satires, Virgil’s Bucolics, 
See. on the same plan. Nearly ready. ' 

A History of tbe County Palatine of 
Lancaster. By Edward Baines, Esq. 
Author of the “ History of George III.” 
and of the “ Topography of Lancasliii-e,” 
&c. Preparing for immediate publica¬ 
tion in jMoiithly Parts. 

Mr. Swain, Author of “ Metrical Es¬ 
says on subjects of History and Imagin- 
ation,” h.as announced a new poem, to 
be called ” The Beauties of the Mind ; 
with I/ays Historical and Romantic.” 

The Natural History of Poi.ions, by 
John Murray, 1‘Ml.S. &c. is announced. 

A Popular System of Architecture, to 
lie illustrated with engravings, and ex¬ 
emplified by references to well-known 
structures. By \Yui. Husking. This 
work is intended as a elass-hook in that 
hraiich of edueation, and will contain an 
explanation of the Scientific Terms which 
form its Ahjoabii lary, &c. &c. 

The Third V’clume of the Rev. Dr. 
Russell’s Coniiexion of Sacred and Pro¬ 
fane History, is announced for jiublica- 
tion. 

P.itroni Ecclesiarmn; or, a List of the 
P.atrons of ail the Dignities, Rectories, 
Vicarages, Perpetual Curacies, and Cha- 
pelries of the liiiited Church of England 
and Ireland. Arranged alphabetically. 
Printed iinifornily with the Clerical 
Guide. 

An Exposition of the Sy.stein of the 
World, By the, Alarqiiis ilc la Place. 
Translated from the French, with Ulus- 
trative and explanatoiy Note.s, by the 
Rev. II. II. Ilarte, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin, M.R.I.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 

Mr. Guy, of tlieUniveisity of Oxford, 
has just ready, Geographia Antiqua, or 
a School Treatise on Ancient Geography; 
indispensable, not only to the Classical 
Student, hut to those whose taste leads 
them to a perusal of the many excellent 
translations of Greek and Roman writers 
with which our language abounds; adapt¬ 
ed, therefore, to Schools and Private 
Families, and also to Uuder-graduates at 
Colleges, 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


i\... lXGVEMBEK, ISliO. Voi.. II, 

Ml!. {iODWIv’s NOVKI,.S.* 


l^ oiii u'lii.iik" on Ml. Hiilwii's 
iioM'l'-, wi' '-laU'd. llial liad no 
|i.iiti.dit\ lot drii'i ioi.lI iiax llu'ii.‘[iu- 
l.ilioll ol’ aond wiiti l- ; Init iil.'.l, on 
111' .oiOiau, w i't'\|)i'i ii'iK I'd |u'( liliai 
lili'.iiiiii' m till' cooU'iiiiil.itioii and 
a< kMo\vliil'.’iiU'nl ol ( \( I'Hi nc i’. 11 .<* 
(act. liowi'MT, I--, tli.il till' ‘'l,iai'oC|)ul)- 
lic (oiii|i<'lIt 10(1 lia^ liccn, of late, .so 
o\,cicio’,vdcd w nil till' most tniworDiy 
caiididiiti's %\]io (\('i I'.iaalcd :i\v:u 
|io).ulai o|iiiiion. and llicir liasc aus 
li.nc 1)1 cii so o!)tu!'i\c, iuipiidcnt, 
and siufi'sstul. ih.d it w.is. lor llu* 
liMH', of coiisidci.it'Iy nioic im|)oi 1 - 
aiicc. to i"v|)o-.v‘ tin'll cii.ii l.itaiu'i V 
an I liollow j)n'ii'iis|on~, than to ,id- 
\cit to those meritorious indi\idiials 
whom lli('\ had (or .i while ca.'d 

into llu' sJiadc 'i'liiK, If Would have 
heen in \,im to a 1 tem|/l pioiiiiiiijr 
iiolii'e loi till' l.ittei, until the noisv 
hiawlnn, ol llie loimei had heen 

stilled 1 'he pojnilai e.ir had heeome 
so o((n|iied with then name and 

I.line, th.it, Hide's it h.id heen tirst 
disahii'ed of the Wicked cmli.intmeiit 
uliieh held it s|)i]|-l)()iiiid, tlu'ie was 
no ehaiiee of ohiamnm a nasonahle 
aiidieme for t tie i l.iiniol iiioie de- 
'I'lvina: hut too dillident wiiters.— 
tiood hooks ha\( heen pulled too 

litth—had hooks loo much. 'J'hc 
neressily whnli this has imposed 
upon Us, as judicuus ciitics, h.as 
heen hy Us seveielv lelt ; and nevei 
inoie so than on account of the dela\ 
whicli It Inis occasioned in our notice 
of the works of (he piesent author, 
whose ptreat iiierils liave heen lately 
brought again into puhlie notici hy 


a new novel, which is peculiailv dis¬ 
tinguished Irom the comiiion inn of 
siu ii jnodiKtioiis nov\-a-da\s, hy 
it,, chaiacteiistic excellenie. 

•Ml. (iodwm Is a vcteian author— 
so much indeed, that he is looked 
upon h\ geiieial leaihis ralhei as 
one ol the hy-gone, tlian a.s piesently 
ivi'.ting. 'I'liis lias liccn owing :is 
much to tlie infieciueiicy of Ids ;i|i- 
pearame, as 1o llie tiaiiscending e\- 
celleiice of his productions, whicli i.s 
indeed siich as to associate him at 
once 111 oni minds with the mighty 
d'.'ad. 1’his infi e([uency of appeal- 
aiice Is till' caii'c of tlie tr.inscending 
evd'lleiKc hv which in' lias attained 
a living inimoifaidj. Mr. (iodwin 
seems to Jiave had no aiiihition of 
lieiiig (''teemed a rcadv vviilei, capa- 
hle of seiidnu; out Ins novel .md a 
hall a year. Ills amhitioii is of a 
Ineher inaik—like Ih n Jonson, while 
mill 101 autlioi's thouidit only of 
makiii'i their works, plays—lie li.is 
aimed at making liis plays, vvoiks. 
Accordingly, welind m his novels,no 
marks of haste or inattention, thougli, 
perhaps, inoie than eiioiigli of ela- 
1)01 at ion. Hut tlie (pi.iiry is a rich 
one, and is calculated to lep.'i)' the 
iitmo'l labour—.and wh.it person ca¬ 
pable ol appieciatmg eilliei the one 
or the other, would wish it had heen 
Icss r 

Ml. (Jodwni stinted, we are told, 
as a lueaclier. It wnas probahly hi.s 
attention to Tiin hook, which his 
(itfii e Us such ri'(]uired, that priraa- 
iily eviiled his iiiind to vigonm.s 
thought. Ml. (lodwiii was prohahly 


* t'leudeslcy, a Novel, hy (he aiillKir of C'.aleh Wiliiams. H voh. ?iid ediiioii, IS.tO. 
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a duU man, with a strong mind, 
which, however, would undoubtedly 
have slept in its strong holds, had it 
not been awakened by the wine of 
the everlasting Word. Men of might 
and bulk are characterised by this 
slumberous habit; and a strong 
mind is, in like manner, generally a 
reposing one. It is not easily moved 
—^yields not easily—is not easily 
persuaded. It is as motionless as 
that political cloud, “ which heareth 
not the wild winds when they call, 
and raoveth altogether, if it move at 
all.” So it is, indeed, when such a 
mind is moved; it knows no half- 
measures, but bends every faculty in 
the line of active exertion, as every 
faculty before had been subdued into 
quiescent repose. And even then, 
in its activity, there is the same re¬ 
pose. It is with it as with the works 
of ancient art—that is tme of them 
which Schlegel says of Grecian sculp¬ 
ture, or tragedy; wherein the artist 
found means, in the most violent 
bodily or mental anguish, to moderate 
the expression by manly resistance, 
calm grandeur, or inherent sweet¬ 
ness. It is the calm grandeur—a gi¬ 
gantic endurance—which is, in such 
a mind, exemplified, in conjunction 
with the most violent exertion. How¬ 
ever soul-stirring the truth which it 
sets itself to express, however ener¬ 
getically it may express it, in no wise 
are the features of its serenity dis¬ 
figured ; but beauty and motion are 
combined in the highest possible de¬ 
gree. In ail this, have we not justly 
discriminated the genius of Mr. God¬ 
win ? 

Tlie mind of Mr. Godwin has been 
progressive. His early studies intro- 
dufcd him to metaphysical topics, 
and ultimately led him to the com¬ 
position of his “ Enquiry concerning’ 
Political Justice,” founded in great 
part on certain biblical texts; taken 
in an extreme sense, without their 
reconciling opposites. “ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as tlwself,” is 
a divine precept, which directs us 
to esteem every man our neighbour 
to whom we can do good. It 
teaches us to look upon a stranger in 
distress as our nciglihour. But what 
q.n extreme abuse of the doctrine to 
suppose that therefore the stranger is 
to be preferred before those persons 
who are more nearly related—^that 
we are to remain uninfluenced by all 


[Nov.’ 

extrinsic or collateral considerations, 
by our obligations to others, or the 
services they might render to us, by 
the climate they were born in, by the 
house they lived in, by rank or reli¬ 
gion, or party, or personal ties; and to 
render assistance according to the ab¬ 
stract merits, the pure and unbiassed 
justice of the case. Tliis is not the 
moral of the parable of the Good Sa¬ 
maritan—which certainly includes the 
stranger as among ourneighbours, but 
not to the exclusion of our neighbours 
themselves. Friendship and the pri¬ 
vate affections are not excluded from 
the rules of Christian morality, as ob¬ 
jected by Shaftesbury; and Foster 
and Leland answered too hastily, 
when, instead of contradicting the 
objection, they apologised for it, on 
the ground that Christianity had a 
higher object in view, namely, gene¬ 
ral philanthropy. That higher object 
it had in view, but not to the exclu¬ 
sion of minor considerations; but ra¬ 
ther to the stronger enforcement of 
the same. For if the stranger may 
demand from you such nei^bourly 
attentions, much more then your 
neighbour himself—if he to whom 
you have no obligation, from whom 
you expect no service, who was born 
in another climate, who is of differ¬ 
ent rank, and religion, and party, and 
is connected with you by no personal 
ties, has nevertheless a right to your 
aid and alms in the hour of distress 
and danger; much more has he to 
whom you do owe obligation, from 
whom you do expect service, who 
was born in the same climate, who is 
of the same rank, and religion, and 
party, and is connected with you by 
persona] ties. This duty to the 
stranger is indeed grounded upon 
that to your neighbour, and the 
whole wore a groundless conception, 
unless first the idea were recognised 
of the domestic and private affec¬ 
tions. For the parable proceeds from 
this point, and presupposes these af¬ 
fections, and recommends, not the 
extinction of them in apy instance, 
but the enlargement of them to the 
utmost possible extent. 

But there was, moreover, a funda¬ 
mental error in the theory; charity 
was to be guided by the justice of the 
case. This, we are bound to say, 
was not the principle recognised in 
practice by the Good Samaritan.'— 
Mercy, Aot justice, was the rule of 
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his conduct; it was an' ac<^eat mere* 
ly that the man fell among thieves; 
had he been wounded in a just quar¬ 
rel, and left in that condition, it 
would have been equally his duty to 
render assistance. According to Mr. 
Godwin, he should have made an ap¬ 
peal to his reason, and dccide^pon the 
merits before he proffered help. Now, 
in ail these cases, the heart is the 
only court of apped ; it is feeling that 
must direct the measures to be adopt¬ 
ed, and it acts immediately, looking 
neither before nor after; but at the 
object only for which its efforts are 
designed. There is a faculty belong¬ 
ing to the human being which lies 
deeper still than reason, and which 
will not be controlled by reason; and 
this faculty is the will, which, ac¬ 
cording to its direction, will mani¬ 
fest itself in the acts of love or hate. 
And those acts will have I'eference to 
what we must be permitted to hold 
as the basis of all morals, that is, the 
idea of ri>latitm. This is, in fact, the 
idea presupposed in the parable of 
the Good Samaritan, and the only 
moral enforced is to extend this rela¬ 
tion. If there were no such thing as 
relation, if one being alone existed— 
the solitary occupant of the universe 
—there would be no moral duties, 
nor moral rights. A connected series 
of recipiocal obligations could not 
possibly exist until other beings were 
summoned into life. But the moment 
this should be effected, a system of 
rights and duties would be estahl ished 
—because relation would be formed; 
and the moral code would be coin¬ 
cident and co-cxtensi\c with the re¬ 
lation, because essentially involved 
therein. The fountain of all relation, 
and the first of all, is that between 
God and his creatures ; then follows 
that between the sexes; and fiom 
their union the relation of one crea¬ 
ture to another commences, and their 
reciprocal obligations are defined. 
Father, wife, child, brother, friend, 
have their origin in this relation; 
and in the relation itself their relative 
obligations are implied. Tlie Creator 
is to be obeyed from the relation in 
which he and his creatures recipro¬ 
cally stand; he is to be obeyed be¬ 
cause he is God, and we are his off¬ 
spring. 

Volney, in his catechism for a 
French citizen, introduces a query, 
“ Why am I bound to love my fa¬ 


ther?”—or, "why am I obliged to 
obey him ?" After a series of ques¬ 
tions and replies, in imitation of the 
Socratic mode of induction, we ar¬ 
rive at the conclusion, that the rela¬ 
tion is as nothing in the account; 
that it weighs not as a feather in the 
balance ; that I have no other obli¬ 
gation than what arises from the 
personal superiority, if any, of the in¬ 
dividual whom I call my father, and 
his weight in the scale general 
utility. To this inquiry v-e should 
return a different answer-— " Because 
he is my father !” All considerations 
of the general bearing of the duty 
apart—all calculations of expediency 
laid aside—the obligation arises sim¬ 
ply out of the relation, and the result 
proves as beneficial to society as the 
principle is recognised by the con¬ 
science, and cherished in the heart. 

There is a duty also which a man 
owes to himself—^how does the law 
of relation hold here ? Mr. Godwin 
supposes a case, that, if he were the 
valet of the illustrious Fenelon, in a 
room on fire, from which it was pos¬ 
sible for one only to escape, that it 
would be his duty to sacrifice his own 
life for that of his distinguished mas¬ 
ter; not because he was his master, but 
for purposes of general utility. He 
allows that no man, under such cir¬ 
cumstances, would do it; but, he af¬ 
firms, that a man, in such a situa¬ 
tion, ought to do it. Now, we an¬ 
swer, that, though it may sound like 
a solecism in language, to speak of 
the relation of a man to himself, yet 
that every individual has impressed 
upon him a personal obligation, su¬ 
perior to any supposablc one, as 
arising out of general utility. Ac¬ 
cording to the basis assumed, pinn 
can never be said to stand alone. 
Supposing all other relations to have 
ceased, and their correspondent du¬ 
ties and obligations to have perished 
with them, his relation to Deity re¬ 
mains ; and, unless you suppose the 
creature annihilated, that bond can 
never be broken. In every thing that 
regards himself and his individual 
duties, he must be regulated by this 
absolute and indissoluble relation, 
and by the will of the Being, from 
whose claims and rights he can nei¬ 
ther separate himself nor be divided. 
There is a law of nature, recognised 
by the whole creation, and guarded 
by the instincts common to mam in 

2 E 2 
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every age, country, rank, and cir¬ 
cumstance—the Jaw of self-preaerva- 
tion. It is imperative upon him to 
uSe all possible means for his own 
adf-preservation. In Godwin's hy¬ 
pothetical case, there would be, in 
addition to this law, the relation be¬ 
tween master and valet, and this re¬ 
lation would call upon the valet to 
make every exertion to save his mas¬ 
ter’s life, and even to sacrifice his 
own for tii« end, becaime he was his 
master ; and, of course, his master’s 
admirable qualities, if he had any, 
would fortify the man’s heroism.— 
Nature, however, would prompt to 
all this at oncc; such acts ask no aid 
from ratiocination. 

The law of relation makes the law 
of morals and the law of nature coin¬ 
cident ; it harmonizes intellect and 
feeling in every possible combina¬ 
tion. The contrary system destroj's 
those relations which the heart spon¬ 
taneously acknowledges; denies those 
obligations arising out of them to 
vyhich the conscience testifies; and 
proposes an ultimate good to be 
sought in violation of all natural 
feeling, as though the Deity had 
impressed one law upon human na¬ 
ture, and reason prescribed another 
diametrically ojiposed for moral ac¬ 
tion. Such a systiiii requires us to^ 
establish a law for ourselves w'hich 
sets up intellect against feeling, des¬ 
troys the unity and integrity of our 
nature, outrages con.science, subverts 
practical morality, and leaves its pro¬ 
fessed object, general utility, after 
all, unaccorapli.shed. 

Mr. Godwin’s sympathies in this 
work were all for the distant and fu¬ 
ture j the endless perfectibility of the 
human species engages more of his 
aflection than the welfare of the pre¬ 
sent race of mankind, who, for the 
generations that may exist some cen¬ 
turies hence, are to suffer spoliation 
of property, and the destruction of 
established institutions. Not such is 
the moral code of th^. Gospel, in 
which all is practicable,^all virtue is 
founded in mercy, kindness, benevo¬ 
lence, and comfort, alike to him that 
gives and him that takes. There we 
find no wild supposition of an interest 
which cannot be described, as it does 
not exist; no course of actions is pro¬ 
posed, without a motive direct and 
reflected, liut we have said that 
Godwin’s mind has been progressive 


_and he lived to outgrow much of 

what was erroneous in his opiriions. 

* All progress produces an apparent 
change, a^d in the preface to his St. 
Leon, Godwin writes, 

“ Some readers of my graver productions 
will, perhaps, in perusing these little vo¬ 
lumes, |^cuse me of inconsistency; the 
affections and.cliarities of private life being 
every where in this publication a topic of 
the warmest eulogium, while, in the ‘ En¬ 
quiry concerning Political Justice,’ they 
seemed to be treated with no indulgence 
and favour, lii answer to this objection, 
all I think il necessary to say on the present 
occasion, i.s that, for wore than four years, I 
have been anxious for opportunity to modi¬ 
fy some of the earlier chapters of that work, 
in conformity to the sentiments inculcated 
in this. Not that I see cause to make any 
cimnge respecting the principle of justice, 
or any thing else fundamer.ial to the sys¬ 
tem there delivered; hut that I apprehend 
domestic and private affections in.separable 
from the nature of man, and from uliat 
may he styled the cnllure of the heart; and 
am fully persuaded that they are not in¬ 
compatible with a profound and active 
sense of justice in the mind of him that 
cherishes them. The way in wliicli these 
seemingly jarring principles may be recon¬ 
ciled, is in part pointed out in a little book 
which I gave to the public in tlie year 
1798, and which I will here therefore take 
the liberty to quote :— 

“A sound morality requires that nothing 
human should be regarded by us as indif¬ 
ferent ; but it is impossible that we should 
not feel tlie strongest interest for those per¬ 
sons whom we know most intinmtely, and 
whose welfare and sympathies are united 
to our own. True wi.sdom will recommend 
to ns individual attachments ; for with them 
our minds are more thoroughly maintained 
ill activity and life than they can he under 
the privation of them, and it is bettor that 
man should be a living being, than a stock 
or a stone. True virtue will sanction tills 
rccomiiieiidation; since it is the object of 
virtue to produce happiness, and .since the 
niari who lives in the midst of domestic re¬ 
lations, will have many ojiportunities of 
conferring pleasure, iiiiiiiite in the detail, 
yet not trivial in the amount, without in¬ 
terfering with the purposes of general be¬ 
nevolence. Nay, by kindling his sensibi- 
li'v, and harmonizing his soul, they may 
be expected, if he is endowed with a liberal 
and manly spirit, to render him more 
prompt in the service of strangers and the 
public.” 

It was thus that Mr. Godwin made 
the amende, honorable to the genius of 
religion and government. In his 
previous novel, .however, of Caleb 
Williams, he proceeded on his old 
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nofioQ;, and, fine as that'^i^ isiklt >s 
accordingly defective ih.ihoid^ilittma- 
nities which characterize a ^poetical 
raind. Mr. Godwin's-mind is not 
poetical. In this particular, it is, 
consists the characteristic difference 
between him and Sir Walter Scott. 
By a poetical mind, we mean, fn this 
instance, one that exercises, by turns 
or together, the faculties both of the 
fancy and the imagination. Mr. God* 
win can only be said to exert one of 
these. In so far as imagination is poe¬ 
try, Mr. Godwin’s mind is poetical. 
Mr, Godwin images out an idea better 
than any other man living. But the 
idea is given too monotonously; it is 
aggrandized and exaggerated; but 
never realized. This was the case in 
his philosophical work on which we 
have animadverted. It was the work¬ 
ing out of one idea—pushing the ar¬ 
gument founded on it to extremes; 
and sticking to an exclusive view of 
the subject in hand. Now, all this 
is very well for a trial of skill, 
but fails to discover truth, which 
is not confined in holes and corners 
in any such way, but is as free as 
the general air, as broad as the 
whole heavens. Ilis novels, accord¬ 
ingly, want variety, because the fan¬ 
cy IS not exercised in aggregating 
poetical forms in order to the ma¬ 
nifold exhibition of tlie ideal crea¬ 
tion. The perfection of art is in the 
union of the ideal and the real—this is 
Shakspeare’s excellence—it is also Sir 
Walter Scott’s; but it is not Mr. 
Godwin’s. Inasmuch as Mr. Godwin 
creates, (if he does create,) he is en¬ 
titled to a high character even-as a 
poet; but it is in the process of his 
work that he loses that character. 
He works like a mathematician, not 
like a poet; he demonstrates his con¬ 
clusion, not suggests it. There is 
moreover, no surprise, in any of the 
incidents, no curiosity excited in the 
rcatler’s mind. The reader is as much 
possessed, from the beginning, with 
the idea as the author himself; he 
anticipates the course of the work, 
he has no curiosity respecting the 
coming incidents, but only desires to 
discover how, and with what force of 
style they will be treated. Some¬ 
times, also, as in the third volume of 
Caleb Williams, there is too much 
made of one section of the argument; 
but the reader feels, as well as the 
author, that the fault is committed 


to stuff the volume, and pities and 
forgives. 

There is great want of material, 
such as picturesque scenery, local as¬ 
sociation, manners, and traditions, 
in Caleb Williams. The hint, as the 
author states, was suggested by the 
popular tale of Blue Beard. His idea 
was to exhibit the passion of curio¬ 
sity. 'rhi'5 he does in the person of 
Caleb Williams, a young man in the 
service of one Falkland, tSTlo feels, 
from some circumstances, a curiosity 
to know whether his master was not 
guilty of a murder for which other 
persons had been executed. Tlie cha¬ 
racter of Falkland is constructed in 
the same way. Tlie love of fame is 
his one piinciple of conduct. A bru¬ 
tal insult hurts his chivalious feel¬ 
ings ; in a moment of madness, he 
takes a fatal revenge, and, to pre¬ 
serve his character, he permits the 
vengeance of the law to fall upon the 
innocent. It is ascribing, after all, 
too much power to Williams’s inve¬ 
terate curiosity, that it should possess 
the fascination of extracting from 
such a man so important a secret. 
Supposing, however, that he should 
get possession of the secret, all the 
rest follows as a matter of course; 
that Falkland should endeavour to 
prevent Williams from divulging it. 
The means which he adopts for this 
purpose are so insufferable; his sus¬ 
picion is so nice and extreme, that, 
in self-defence, his confidant is ob¬ 
liged to betray him. Falkland is a 
noble character; and, at the end, the 
magnificence of his nature breaks out 
afresh, and redeems him, through his 
last act of forgiveness, within the li¬ 
mits of human sympathy. 

ITiroughout this work the novel¬ 
ist delights to shew the imperfections 
of our social institutions, and in¬ 
dulges in constant satire on the or¬ 
dinary motives to conduct. All the 
common notions of society are set at 
nought, and his minor characters arc 
made the objects of extreme con¬ 
tempt. Only the intellectual are re¬ 
presented as admirable. Now this is 
not true to nature, as, in the mean¬ 
est specimens of humanity, some 
glimpses of the divinity are discerni¬ 
ble, and moral worth frequently be- ^ 
longs to those who are most deficient ’’ 
in intellectual acquisitions. 

But in the Travels of St. Leon, as 
the author has himself told us, he 
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Bhevrs ^ow good is individual con- 
foripa^ty to the customs and usages 
of society, and how fatal to the 
{^ssessor is an immunity from the 
obiiunon cares and anxieties of mor¬ 
tality. St. Leon is raised to sudden 
aillUfaicc by the possession of the 
philosopher’s stone. The world is 
at a loss to account for his wealth, 
and suspects him of dishonesty, or 
magical communication with evil 
powers. His son forsakes a father 
who is the object of dishonour¬ 
able suspicion, and his wife pines 
away, perplexed by her ignorance 
concerning the sources of her hus¬ 
band's wealth. Wealth thus acquired 
contracts no sympathies, because it 
neither connects itself, nor comes in 
collision, with human feelings and 
interests. It arises not from landed 
property, nor proceeds from com¬ 
mercial speculation. It is not iden¬ 
tified in its transit with any former 
possessor, and is a teasing riddle or a 
teiTible mystery. Deprived of his 
wife and son, and released from the 
Inquisition, St. Leon restores himself 
to youth and beauty, and finds himself 
unknown in the world, unconnected 
with any family, a stranger as it were 
from another sphere. He endeavours 
to pass from this solitude, and win 
back his way to society, by acts of 
public beneficence. His facility, how¬ 
ever, of producing wealth, renders 
his authority so great, that his poli¬ 
tical influence is dangeiuus to the 
powers that be, and makes him so 
regardless as to where he bestows 
his favours, that he offends his best 
friends, by assisting their most hated 
enemies. At the conclusion of the 
npvel he finds again his son, and is 
enabled to provide a sufficient portion 
for his marriage, but not before he 
has almost fatally destroyed his hap¬ 
piness, and found himself so opposed 
to his interests as to prevent not 
only any declaration of the relation¬ 
ship between them, but any con¬ 
nexion whatever wKil his pursuits. 
Thus he,is left at the end of the no¬ 
vel, a solitary being, a disconnected 
member of society, again to seek com¬ 
munion tvith his kind, to be again 
defeated and cast out. 

We have no doubt that Mr. God¬ 
win thought that, in this novel, he 
was enforcing a fine moral, name¬ 
ly, that the possession of unlimited 
wealth, and the gift of immortality. 


were ih^Mistent with the present 
condition dCthe human race, and in¬ 
effectual for individual happiness.— 
This, however, will not be found to 
hold; the only moral th^t it incul¬ 
cates is, that such a privilege be¬ 
stowed on a single individual, would 
confer on him an invidious distinc¬ 
tion, which would tend to his perpe¬ 
tual discomfort. It leaves the pro¬ 
blem unsolved; what would be the 
effect of such powers, if possessed by 
every man ? 

We-know not that it is necessary 
to allude to Mr. Godwin’s novel of 
Fleetwood, as we do not recollect it 
ever having been brought into dis¬ 
cussion, in any estimate of his merits, 
with which we are acquainted. There 
is in Fleetwood, as usu-rh an attempt 
at exhibiting the morally marvellous, 
which excites no illusion, and little 
sympathy; combined with frequent 
beauties of detail, striking eloquence 
of expres.sion, great energy of intel¬ 
lect, and much to arouse and stimu¬ 
late the better order of novel readers. 
The story acquires importance in its 
progress. The jealousy of the mar¬ 
ried Fleetwood is worked out with 
elaborate skill. This subject, how¬ 
ever, was not sufficient to occupy 
the three volumes. The author has, 
therefore, volunteered two episodical 
stories—of Ruffigny and of Withers. 
The latter seems to contain the germ 
of his Mandevtlle. A puppet is so 
manufactured by some Oxford stu¬ 
dents, as to pass for the master of a 
college, which is so supplied with 
voice by a ventriloquist, as to make 
the young man believe he is formally 
rusticated. The trick is detected, but 
the effect remains with thc too sensi¬ 
tive victim. Too mortified by the 
mimic censure, he drowns himself 
in the Isis. Into such extravagance 
may vigorous minds be deluded by 
the ambition of greatness. 

After this period, Mr. Godwin suf¬ 
fered his intellect to lie fallow, fear¬ 
ing, perhaps, that he might exhaust, 
by immediately successive crops, the 
v^ue of its produce, if not its pro¬ 
ductivity. Moreover, Mr. Godwin 
must have felt that his mind, unlike 
Sir Walter Scott's, was not of inex¬ 
haustible fertility. Original as his 
works are in construction and execu¬ 
tion, the ideas which are the germs 
of each, were not the sole property of 
the author, but suggested by his 
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coarse pf leadiag, and detertoioed bv 
the degree of progres^on'tn whico 
his found itself at tlu^ tithe of 
writing. His has not been the power 
of producing or creating idet^, but of 
conceiving them strongly, when pre. 
seated by accident or study to his un¬ 
derstanding. His mind is built up 
and edified by a certain process of 
self-instruction ; and the force of his 
intellect drives on the acquired idea 
through all the forms of the under¬ 
standing until the applicable catego¬ 
ries are exhausted, and then ceases 
from its labour. This process is slow 
in its work of education, and its re¬ 
sults are dependant upon the dili¬ 
gence of study. Besides this, Mr. 
Godwin has no facility in varying the 
form and costume of his intellcctual- 
izations. He cannot, like the Scots 
novelist, present a counterpart of 
previous characters and incidents in 
a new production—" another, yet the 
same.” What he has once written, he 
has written; and another version 
would not only fail of interest, but be 
deficient in execution. Mr. Godwin 
dwells in an intellectual world ; “ a 
world of empty forms,” as Kant 
would have said; not in the world of 
the'senses. He can scarcely be said 
to embody, so much as to imperson¬ 
ate ; but bis persons, whatever thek 
number, are the same in essence, and 
in unity of substance are but one; 
for they are not physical persons, but 
" beings of the mind.” 

Something too much of this. Eight 
years Mr. Godwin's mind lay unex¬ 
ercised in fictitious composition. Me 
had, indeed, adopted as the germ of a 
novel, a thought, suggested by the 
story of the Seven Sleepers in the re¬ 
cords of the first centuries of Christi¬ 
anity, or rather from the Sleeping 
Beauty in the Wood, in Perrault's 
tales of Ma Mire UOrie. He sup¬ 
posed a hero who should have this 
faculty, or this infirmity, of falling 
asleep unexpectedly, and should sleep 
twenty, thirty, or a hundred years at 
a time. Such a tale, however, would 
have been a second sort of St. Leon ; 
and we should have advised him to 
give a sequel to that novel, which it 
will well bear, rather than adoptanew 
fiction of far inferior interest. When, 
however, the publisher of Mande- 
vitte ” found means to put in activity 
the suspended faculty of fiction with- 
in him,” he thought of completing 


the design of fiis sleeping hero; but 
he ultimately chose tp adopt the 
idea of his subject fiom a story-book, 
called Wieland, by C. B. Brown, of 
Pennsylvania, which he further im¬ 
proved from sdme hints in Joanna 
Baillie's De Monifort. We confess, 
that we are quite satisfied with Jo¬ 
anna Baillie’s De Mhnifori, and coul^ 
have well spared the repetition of the 
character in Mandeville. The work) 
as it stands, is very repulsive; this, 
however, might have been remedied 
by the addition of a fourth volume. 
From certain passages, it would seem, 
that the writer (for the hero is his 
own biographer in all Godwin’s no¬ 
vels, except in the last) had been re¬ 
deemed from that terrible state of 
mind into which be had fallen. The 
means by which this recovery was 
produced, would have furnished in¬ 
cident of an agreeable character, ahd 
by reconciling Mandeville to his kind, 
have reconciled his readers to his 
narrative. 

Between the production of Man- 
deville, and the appearance of his 
present novel of Cloudesley, no less 
than thirteen or fourteen years have 
elapsed. We are, perhaps, stating 
an opinion which will not receive 
ready admission; but it is our opi¬ 
nion ; and, therefore, we have a right 
to state that it is our opinion, that 
Godwin's last novel is his best. Ca¬ 
leb Williams has the advantage of old 
associations in its favour; it is the 
work on which the author's reputa¬ 
tion has been established—^with which 
*his genius is identified. Clondesley, 
also, has a strange defect. It is well- 
conceived—it is admirably executed 
—it is miserably constructed. But 
with all the claims of the first w«rk 
on public regard, and this great draw¬ 
back from the latter, we repeat, that 
we are of opinion, the judicious reader 
will decide in fhvour of its" greater 
claims on permanent approbation. 

The work consists of two auto¬ 
biographies. The first concerns one 
Meadows, who becomes Lord Dan¬ 
vers’ secretary, and relates the va¬ 
rious steps of fortune by which he 
was brought into contact with his 
lordship, and introduced into that 
situation. All this detail is unne¬ 
cessary, and makes the defect in 
construction alluded to. To him Lord 
Danvers relates the circumstances of 
his particular cmc, which, forming 
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ji t}ie mfttiil nr^menf of tlie 
bool^' ]prb{^er^'o<;cupie6 thojspace of 
two out'of,the three volumes j 
heiuig, as it is, an oral narrative 
finoA the mouth of Lord Danvers, is 
t6i> .long for a speech, and demands 
too much indulgence from the re- 
hjie^t reader. Beautiful and essen- 
t^ ,a8 every part of this narrative is, 
from this peculiarity of construction, 
v^e were tempted to enquire, when 
will this long speech have end ? and 
the more so, as we were not and 
could not be, aware of its import¬ 
ance, nntil we had completed the 
perusal of the work. After this long 
narrative. Meadows again takes up 
the tale, and conducts it to its de- 
nouement. 

The gist of the story, the argu¬ 
ment and the interest, however, is 
in the part ascribed to Lord Danvers. 
This nobleman has coneealed the birth 
of his nephew, in order to remove 
the only obstacle in his way to the 
inheritance of the family title. ITie 
circumstances under which the young 
man came into his uncle’s power, 
ai'e interesting. He was a posthum¬ 
ous aud only child, by a Greek lady, 
named Irene, who died three dajs 
after her delivery, and a fortnight 
after her husband’s having been kill¬ 
ed in a duel. Cloudesley, from whom 
the novel takes its title, was, w’ith 
Eudocia, (a native of Greece,) con¬ 
fidential domestic of the deceased 
Loril Alten. Of the misanthropical 
temper of this man, whi'sc selfish 
feelings, however, were of recent 
grow'th, the result of unmerited ad¬ 
versity, occasioned by the treachery 
of a pretended friend, and not of na¬ 
tural disposition. Lord Danvers takes 
opportune advantage. For a pen¬ 
sion, sufficient to enable him to sus¬ 
tain the rank of an Knglish yeoman 
in Tuscany, he undertakes the jiro- 
tection of the infant peer, whom he 
brings up, and educates as his owu 
son. Cloudesley performs, indeed, a 
[larcnt's part to his f |tcr-bon; nor 
was his care bestowed on an un¬ 
grateful or ungenial soil. In the va¬ 
rious ]mrsuits of classical studies, 
and of the English language; in a 
wofd, of every thing adapt^ to his 
years, the progress of Julian, (that 
was the youth’s name,) was asto¬ 
nishingly rapid. In the course of 
the six or seven years succeeding the 
period of adolescence. 


“'He shooilt off evety ffilng that tvta 
childish and puerQe, without' substituting 
in its stead the slightest tincture of pedan-^ 
try. The frankness and nobility of his 
spirit defended him firom all danger on 
that side. The constitution of his nature 
was incapable of combioing itsetf with any 
alloy of the fop or the coxcomb. All his 
motions were fiee, animated, and elastic. 
They sprung into being instant, and, as by 
inspiration, without waiting td demand the 
sanction of the deliberative faculty. They 
were bora perfect, as Minerva is feigned to 
have sprung in complete panoply from the 
head of Jove. Tlte sentiments oi his mind 
unfolded themselves without trench or 
wrinkle, in his honest countenance and ■ 
impassioned features. Into that starry re¬ 
gion no disguise could ever intrude; and 
the clear and melodious tones of his voice 
were a transparent medium to the thoughts 
of his heart. Persuasion bung on all he 
said; and it was next to impossible lliol 
the most rugged nature and the must in¬ 
exorable spirit should dispute liis bidding. 
And this was the case, bcc.'iuse all he did 
was in love, in warm airection, in a single 
desire fur the happiness of those about him. 
Every one hastened to perform his behesis, 
because the idea of empire and coniniand 
never entered into Ids thoughts. He seem¬ 
ed as if he lived in a world made expressly 
for him; so preiisely did all with whom he 
came into contact, appear to foim tlieir tone 
on his. 

“ And in the midst of all his studies and 
literary improvement, he in no wise ne¬ 
glected any of that bodily dexterity by 
which he had been early distinguished. 
His mastery in swimming, in handling 
tlie dart and the bow, in swiftness of foot, 
and in wrestling, kept pace with his otlier 
accuinplisbinents. Nor was his corporal 
strength any way behind his other endow¬ 
ments. He could throw the discus higher 
and farther than any of his competitors. 
But his greatest excellence in this kind 
was in horsemanship. He sjiruug from 
the ground like a bird, as if his natural 
quality had been to mount into the air. 
He vaulted into his seat, like an augel that 
had descended into it from the conveyance 
of a sunbeam. He had a favourite horse, 
familiar, as it were, with all the thoughts of 
his rider, and that showed liimself pleased 
and proud of the nodee of the noble youth. 
He snorted, and bent his neck in the most 
; laccful atdtudes, and beat the ground with 
his hoof, and shewed himself impatient for 
the signal to leave the goal, and start into 
his utmost speed. Julian was master of his 
motions. He would stop, and wind, and 
exhibit all his perfection of paces, with a 
whisper, or the lifting of a finger from hi^, 
whose approbation exdted ih the miinial 
the suprcmcst delight. In a word, Julian 
won the favour of bis elders by the clear¬ 
ness of his apprehension, and his progress 
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almost os vrell satisfied with his superiority, witli prepossession, and a heart attuned to 

as if the triumph had been their own.” admire. 

tsT i. ,r j i 4 . r “ He regarded Julian as a prodigy of in-- 

We cannot afford rpom to set forth tellect. He had observed him from the first 

at large, the process of education, and dawnings of his infant apprehension. He 

its effects, adopted by Cloudesley for had remarked his searching and inquisitive 

his injured yvard ; but of the tender mind—the clearness of his vicKs—the do- 


anxiety with which he cared for his 
welfare, the reader may judge by the 
following extract:— 

” Cloudesley was specially alive to the 
question of the persons witli whom his youth¬ 
ful favourite should associate; but he knew 
that lie could not be without a companion, 
andhe did not wish him to be without. Many 
of the most valuable lessons and pr.-u-tic.es 
that a young person can acquire are only to 
be learned in society with those of his own 
age. It is not good for man to be alone; 
and that m^n is substantially alone, though 
living in the midst of crowds and tumults, 
who has not a companion circumstanced in 
various particulars like himself. These are 
tlie points in which liuinan creatures touch 
one another—at w hich the virtues and sym¬ 
pathies of mortals become interfused. The 
existence of a man may be continued fur 
seventy years, and he may pass through an 
incalculable variety of fortunes, while yet 
there may be many a nerve and vein of 
uhaiacter that shall have lain dormant in 
him ficim the cradle to the grave, if he have 
never encountered an equal—one to whom 
he has stood forth as open and undisguised 
as to his own soul—between whom and 
himself every thought had been shaped into 
words, and tliey have mutually poured 
their sensations into each otlier’s bosom, 
even as a mighty river canles along with 
it all the spars and corks, and feathers and 
straws, that float upon its stream. They 
must have been together in sadness and 
festivity—alike, when the mind subsides 
into despair, and when it is made fi antic 
with unlooked-for joy—in difficulty and 
in plenty, in sickness and in health. It is 
thus that man is nude that frank tieature, 
above all disguise, bold, confident, unfear¬ 
ing, and unsuspicious, that beneficent na¬ 
ture intended him to be.” 

'fhe steps by which this parental 
care of his foster-son, excited a more 
fqrvent sympathy in the bosom of 
Cloudesley, are very naturally deve¬ 
loped in the novel. Cloudesley, in 
fact, had no other attachment on 
earth, than to his ward. 

“ The child,” co&tih ues the novelist, “ was 
no doubt a beautifUi child, with every attri¬ 
bute that should prepossess a well-disposed 


cisiveness of his elections—the truth of his 
movements of the eye, of the hand, and 
every coricsponding gesture and limb. All 
that Julian learned had seemed to come to 
him as if by inspiration, and he had an in¬ 
tuitive faculty fur mastering languages. His 
progress in literature was inconceivably ra¬ 
pid—nothing was a toil to him; his memory 
was accurate, his questions apt, his obser¬ 
vations full of acuteness. But he had also, 
to an extraordinary degree, the creative fii- 
culty. His sports, for the most part, had 
been studies. ‘ He cut his roots in charac¬ 
ters, and sauced’ his play as if Mercmry, the 
author of .all inventions, had dwelt within 
him. He savoured every thing with uner¬ 
ring truth; and when he recited the verses 
of the English or Italian poets, they flowed 
with an elociuence that no other tongue 
could have given them, and found their way 
irresistibly to the heai t. When, too, he es¬ 
sayed his own vpin, he wa.s, at least in 
Cloudesley’s apprehension, in no way infe¬ 
rior to the master wlio had pointed out his 
path to the temple of the muses. He con¬ 
sidered him as horn for all times, and never 
to be forgotten as long as the memory of 
man sliould endure. 

“ But wh.it Cloudesley valued most in 
Julian, what led away his soul in captivity, 
was his heait. He had never known a fa¬ 
ther or a mother; yet he had ever been fi¬ 
lial to their counterfeit representatives. He 
had never failed in any attentions to them. 
He had never mutinied or murmured against 
their commands. He had regarded foeni 
with the most deferential duty. He hod 
never given them a moment’s pain, but had 
always been to them the souice of inesti- 
niable gratification. Cloudesley lemember- 
ed the exemplary behaviour of Julian, when 
he lay, as he believed, on his own deiith- 
bed, and his pious attendance on the illness 
of Cloudesley himself, lie had on all occa¬ 
sions, and towards all with whom he had 
intercourse, shown liimself the soul of ge¬ 
nerosity. He had never betrayed any mean 
passions, selfishness, or envy. He gave 
away all he had, as if he had been the in¬ 
heritor of cxhaustless wealth. He forgave 
all that had oflended, as from a sold in¬ 
capable of harbouring any of the malignant 
passions. He was ever ready with heart 
and hand, to assist such as were in sutfei- 
ing or distress. He cared not fof steep, if 
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iMWfSfawaM thatsnyone.iif koaif was 
unto^y^, 

^■ClBwiiMtoy .Ttemgmbered the «everal 
infteBce|i io wUdt Junu had tBaai&ited 
ihfse dispositioiu. He rerollected how 
he, hanrcoodueted hinuelf et Verona, when 
Oittseppe had imputed to him a p^pable 
folseho^, and had treated him hanhly 
in consequence. He called to mind the ge¬ 
nerous fervour with which, when Cioudes- 
ley expressed a fierce indignation at this 
treatment, Julian had interceded in behalf 
of his prccpntor. It was but a short time 
ago that Ettdocia had 
emplary youth had appeared as drooping, 
and ready to sink into the grave with sor¬ 
row for his supposed mother,” 

HU mourning for the death of 
Eudocia, the wife of Cloudesley, 
is thus graphically and felicitously 
given. 

” How many a youth, at the presump¬ 
tuous and arrogant age of eighteen, looks 
with disdain upon the care, the advices, 
the forewarnings, of a being of the fruler 
sex, and will treat his own mother, how¬ 
ever accomplished, however sagacious, how¬ 
ever intellectual, with contumely ! Proud 
with opinion of manly and superior wis¬ 
dom, he thrusts aside the suggestions of 
female solicitude ^ and tenderness, as un¬ 
worthy of his nodee. He forgets all the 
maternal yearnings of soul with which that 
mother watclied over his helpless infancy; 
how she composed his limbs and supplied 
ills wants, and relieved his speechless 
griefs, and smoothed his pillow, and sat 
for weary days and nights beside his 
cradle, and brought him safely through a 
thousand perils. But Julian forgot no¬ 
thing. He recollected all the loving-kind¬ 
ness of Eudocia—^her innumerable and in¬ 
describable exertions for his benefit It 
was all to him as if it had been yesterday; 
so living, so perfect in his soul was the 
image of those scenes and those actions, 
over which long years of oblivion might be 
thought to have rolled. 

“‘Story has recorded a variety of instan¬ 
ces in which a friend could not survive the 
loss of a friend, and a lover has pined him¬ 
self into mortal sickness and death fdr the 
expiring of his mistress. But what oc¬ 
curred in this instance in Julian was more 
memorable. The most fervent affection 
of which n human bring. 4 susceptible is 
for his lilt^ his equal^ope whom he has 

walkedjSl the paths of adolescence, while 
their mu^ifiil hearts hav« simultaneously 
poured out their fedUn^ and conceptions 
into each other’s bosoms, and in the course 
of nature they may exp^ to rink into rid 
age and the grave together. It i* the or¬ 
der of human things that the old should 
yield to the empire of mOTtality hefne the 
young—the parent before the child. Ow 
minds are constituted accordingly. We 


Gommit titj^motiter that bore tii: ^ the ri-^ 
lent earth, and return to the fiinctiotis and 
duties of a mortal being towards his fol¬ 
lows. But Julian seemed to break thiOU|^ 
those adamantine boundaries. He mmun- 
ed over the hearse of Eudocia, and refused 
to be comforted. He withdrew into soH- 
tary places and silence, and found his best 
consolation in his tears. It was only the 
persevering affection and the unwearied 
attentions of Francesco that could restore 
him to himselfl He undoubtedly exceeded 
all discreet and reasonable measure in the 
excess of his grief. But, if in this he de¬ 
parted from the precepts of sobriety, his 
weakness was at least amiable, and a ge¬ 
nerous observer would love him the more . 
for what the philosophy of tlie Stoics might 
denominate his vice.” 

No wonder that for a youth so ge¬ 
nerous, Cloudcslcy should be ultl- 
tuately awakened to the atrocity of 
the fraud by which he had been in¬ 
strumental in despoiling him of his 
inheritance, and should sesolve to 
compel Lord Danvers to concur in an 
act of solemn and conscientious res¬ 
titution. For this express purpose, 
he takes a journey to England, leav¬ 
ing Julian under the care of Borro- 
meo. Borromeo is a man of austere 
manners, of a drayman’s carriage, 
and not a little tinged, like Cloudes- 
ley himself, with misanthropy. The 
integrity of this man is indeed in¬ 
flexible, but his notions are so coarse 
and rude, that the youth, accus¬ 
tomed to more generous treatment, 
revolts with indignation, and escapes 
from his well-intended tyranny.— 
Hereupon ensue adventures and 
scenery in the style of Salvator Rosa 
—all exceedingly fine. Julian gets 
implieated with a band of robbers, 
and is condemned to be executed with 
them, although innocent of being an 
accomplice in their acts of violence.. 

Now let us turn to Lord Danvers. 
While all this has been going on, 
this nobleman had endeavoured, but 
vainly, to assuage his conscience, by 
such appliances as rank and riches 
can.^up^y. In the society of a wife 
he is more successfol, and domestic 
endearments administer a degree of 
consolation, lint the doom of re¬ 
tribution tremble over his head, 
and soon falls in ruin. One by one, 
his children die, ' ajiid Selina, thqir 
mother, bro^en'tl^arted with defe^- 
ed hope, esei^es from the evils to 
come to tl^ refuge of an early grave. 
One,son only remained, whenCIoudes- 
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ley teade tibe demand 6t r^tutfbn i' 
fdr' aake he 'reftbSfiff to^ive bad 
hia nephew’s, .tisu^ed rights. But 
at last the son dies. . Then a strong 
desire comes ov^ hun> and impels 
him to the adoption of Julian, now 
the only child remaining to his wi¬ 
dowed age. He sets out from Eng¬ 
land, and only arrives in time to save, 
by the influence of his rank, Julian 
from an ignominious execution: to 
make known his innocence, and to 
restore him to his' honours. Such 
is the manner in which the novelist 
has improved on the popular tale of 
the Children in the Wood. 

The extracts which we have al¬ 
ready given relate to Julian's youth 
and education. The analytical deve¬ 
lopment of his uncle's remorse is 
equally, or rather more powerful. 
Would that we could afford space to 
give it here expression! Would also 
that wc could copy here all that relates 
to Selina, his wife! She is a fine por¬ 
trait of patient, affectionate beauty. 
But the most ideal of the women of 
this novel is that of Irene. She is a 
classical study—a perfect being— 
pure, ethereal—only not passionless. 
Such dreams are fitter for the sculp¬ 
tor than the poet—fitter for the poet 
than the novelist. But we are glad 
to meet such chaste delineations any 
where. 

The language of this nqvel is 
written in a leas ambitious and in¬ 
verted, and therefore better, style 
than most of Godwin’s productions. 
In this respect, it is far superior to 
his History of ike Commonwealth, 
which is composed in the worst spe¬ 
cies of what is called the historical 
style. The tone of composition in 
Cloudesley is quiet, calm, and grace¬ 
ful—the course of the narrative is 
gradual and even, not marked by any 
starts of passionate energy and ex¬ 
pression, but patiently worked out 
to its conclusion—the doom of resti¬ 
tution and punition. The penitence 
of Lord Danvers' is preferable to the 
unavailing remorse of Falkland—it 
is a more congenial representation of 
human nature—shews more of the 
good in the evil—'Ond is Solemnly 
touched with the pencil of a master 
in' his art. ' How fine is the idea of 
the retribution for his crime, in the 
loss, one by one, of his children, 
and, lastly, of his wife—so that he is 
left heirless, and without hope of 


progeny; and k, at length 'bin to 
restore hk brother's son to the hsri-^ 
tag® .'of his fbtheii^. How exquisite 
k the description of manner in 
which Cloudesley proceedjed in the 
education of his ward, and the fa- 
therly interest which became gradu¬ 
ally generated in his mind towards 
the boy 1 Julian himself is a fine ad¬ 
umbration of a generous and inge¬ 
nuous .'bbyfaood, too susceptible to 
temptation, with no more power of re¬ 
sistance than youths in general, with¬ 
out experience, are capable of exert¬ 
ing. This is much better than the 
subsidiary story of Caleb Williams, 
altogether descriptive as it is of the 
brutal parts of nuiUanity, whether 
exhibited in stations of power or 
servility. 'There is “ a relish of sal¬ 
vation m it,” which is highly agree¬ 
able to a cultivated taste. To many 
of the readers of Cloudesley, perhaps, 
the interest of the main story and its 
adjuncts may be less intense—’the 
passion less harrowing—^the excite¬ 
ment less engrossing; but the ju¬ 
dicious critic will perceive that the 
pliilosophy is more true, and the phil¬ 
anthropy more amiable, if not more 
profound, than in Caleb WilUams. 
'The intense energy characteristic of 
that work is a mark of inexperienced 
authorship—it is indicative of a state 
of mind in which the writer is pos¬ 
sessed of, instead of being possessed 
with, an idea. We can see the en¬ 
thusiast at work, watching and wait¬ 
ing for the inspiration, uncertain 
whither he shall be carried; but de¬ 
sirous of being rapt away, whatever 
the end may be. ” The chariots of 
Israel, and the horsemen thereof,” 
stand ready to aid him in his adven¬ 
turous flight; but the whole k a 
voyage of discovery, not of know¬ 
ledge. Such is the state of mind in 
which we find Schiller during the 
composition of his Robbers —nay* 
such is the state of mind in whiw 
we find even Homer during the 
composition of his Iliad. Wallen¬ 
stein and the Odyssey are of a diffe¬ 
rent spirit. The poets have each 
exercised themselves in their art 
to the full extent, and attained by 
that exercise a play of the facul¬ 
ties which they had not before. 
Iltey proceed now with the lull 
knowl^ge of what they can do, with 
a full confidence in their powers, not 
afraid to relax awhile from continual 
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^ort« being conscious that they can 
make exertion of hi^'endeavour at 
the proper season. TOe territory of 
which they went in search has been 
conquered, and nowthey have nothing 
to do but to prescribe laws for its pro¬ 
per governance, and attend to its well- 
ordered administration in all its de¬ 
partments. No longer warriors or 
adventurers, but kings and legisla¬ 
tors, all their acts are royal; and 
their state, not qualified by that 
" haste which mars all decency of 
act,” but solemn and sovereign, they 
have their bests performed by thou¬ 
sands, who, ” at their bidding, speed 
and post o’er land and ocean without 
rest,” while they remain enthroned 
in intellectual majesty, absolute mo- 
narchs, whose will is law. 

Now, we are of those who prefer 
the calm and self-possessed maturity 
of an accomplished mind to the in¬ 
evitably imperfect, however eloquent, 
essays of inexperienced boyhood. 
We. prefer the ripe ear to the green, 
the consummate to the crude. We 
like an author to be certified of the 
process and result of his labours, 
and who feels his ground every step 
he takes. We like to see him in his 
quiet grandeur rather than in his en¬ 
terprising energy. In the latter there 
is more turmoil, more interest, if you 
please; it has its share of perils and 
surprises, in which we also partake, 
and in his triumph we are also co¬ 
parceners. All this keeps attention 
on the stretch, and thouirht awake. 
Still we should prefer the full and 
experienced retrospect of all these 
“ hair-breadth ’scapes,” when, in 
more advanced age, the eloquent lips 
of the quondam adventurer should 
represent them, in whatever guise, to 
no reluctant audience. More know¬ 
ledge is gained in such retrospect, in a 
comparatively brief space oftime, than 
could have been -obtained, though we 
had accompanied him on one of 
those voyages, the results of - which 
enter into hia pltese*^ discourse.— 
In fine, more is-to be learned from 
Chiulesley than from Caleb Williams, 
St. Leon, Fleetwood, or MandeviUe. 
The extracted essence of each of 
these is transfused into the last pro¬ 
duction, edeansed, of roursc, from 
every adscititious and unnecessary 
adjunct, and given in a condition of 
the utmost possible jmrity. 

Excellent, however, as this pro¬ 


duction isj, luid superior to every 
other novel published during the last 
season, it may, we think, be reason¬ 
ably questioned, whether with novel 
readers it lias had so much success 
as some of the more time-serving 
productions of the same kind. With 
this result, Mr. God-win is no doubt 
AVell content. He is content that 
these ” novelties of the season” 
should have their day, well knowing 
that their existence is but ephemeral, 
while the date of his is diuturnal. 
Still it is a great grievance, that in¬ 
ferior, very inferior ability should 
find immediate reward, while trans- 
cendant genius should have to wait. 
This doom, however, genius knows 
well how to endure—it is a bitter 
lesson, but it is taught. All that is 
great and generous must look far 
into the future for its guerdon and 
its rccorapence. Nay—this is the 
prime ingredient of its composition, 
that it overleaps the bars of sense, 
despises this ” ignorant present,” 
and only hath regard to " the life to 
come.” Were its reward now, where¬ 
in would the great and generous be 
differenced from those vulgar si>irits 
who dwell and act within the sphere 
of the sensible only, and find their 
enjoyments in no other region ? The 
great and the generous must be su- 
.persensuous in all their desires, and 
aspirations, and delights. That which 
only satisfies the wants of the body 
is no reward for them—to it they 
have a right from the civic sympa¬ 
thies of their fellow men—they may 
justly make a demand of whatever is 
needful to the sustena^e of bodily 
comfort and the maintenance of so¬ 
cial rank. These things, which form 
the appropriate reward of vulgar 
natures and pursuits, are only the 
rightful conditions of superior spirits 
and lofty purposes. Their reward is 
of a higher mark, as their endea¬ 
vours have a sublimcr aim. It is to 
generate in other minds a sympathy 
with their own—to cause that they 
who hear shgll be born again, of the 
spirit and not of .the flessh^—to create 
an intelleQtual family and brother¬ 
hood, which shall'descend from age 
tp age, and find its ultimate issue 
only in eternity. This is their ” re- 
compence of reward”—this is their 
peculiar privilege, their aim, 
their attainment—this it is to be im¬ 
mortal, to live in the minds of men 
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—to ^pagate fniltunerable inifegesi* rish, ^oVer to ber el&ceci until the: 
ill all times and places, of one's own last syllable of recorded .time shall 
genius—and thus to leave a mint have been pronounced, 
stamp on the age in which we flou- 

“ The memory of famous men is rife, 

And redolent through ages late and long— 

The Lord by them hath wrought great ^ory, through- 
His power from the beginning, men among. 

Such as bear rule in realms, and bravely do, 

Are wise in council, sure in prophecy; 

The eloquent, Ihe active, and the true; , 

The skilled in music, and the subtlety 
Of numerous verse; rich men and graced with mind, 

Abiding in their dwellings peaceably— 

The glory of their times, they leave behind 
A honourable name; their righteousness 
Shall never be forgotten by their kind. 

Their children shall continue, and possess 
A heritage for aye, and dwell iri peace; 

Dying, they live: so Wisdom flourishes.” 

Dencenf into Hell. 


The prime instrument employed 
by Mr. (Jodwin in his novels is anal¬ 
ysis. In this he is again distin¬ 
guishable from Sir Walter Scott, who 
proceeds synthetically; that is, by 
an accumulation of particulars, in 
which the character is presented at 
once in its integrity to the reader, 
'llie other appears to be the more phi- 
lu.sophical process; hut Sir Walter 
Scott's is really the most so. During 
the French. Revolution, all science 
was conducted by analysis; it was a 
time of taking to pieces and of un¬ 
building ; but the prime art is to edify 
and to establish. Mathematical judg¬ 
ments proceed synthetically, and not, 
analytically, and always have re¬ 
course to the intuition. The prin¬ 
ciples of pure geometry are synthe¬ 
tical ; all re;|l metaphysical know¬ 
ledge also must be synthetical, as 
well as ti priori; and experience 
itself is nothing but a continual syn¬ 
thesizing of apprehensions. The syn¬ 
thetical process is, also, not only 
the more philosophical, but the more 
popular; another proof how consis¬ 
tent are the truths of philosophy with 
human feelings, and that our task is 
to reconcile, (as in the question of 
political justice, before debated in 
this paper,) and not to set in opposi¬ 
tion, the results of reason and th^ 
conclusions of common sense. 

Mr. Godwin, however, in his pre¬ 
face to the present work, expresses his 
opinion, that 

“ Analysis is a science more commen¬ 
surate to human faculties than synthesis. 
When the Creator of the world of imagi¬ 


nation, the poet, or tiie writer of Action, 
introduce.s his ideal personage to the pub¬ 
lic, he enters upon the task with a pre¬ 
conception of the qualities that belong to 
this being, the principle of his actions, 
and its necessary concomitants. He has 
thus two advantages: in the first place, 
his express office is to draw just conclu- 
.sions from assigned premises, a task of no 
extraordinary difficulty; and, secondly, 
while he endeavours to aid those conclu¬ 
sions by consulting the oracle in his bosom, 
the suggestions of his own heart, instructed 
as he is besides by converse with tiie 
world, andr a careful survey of tlie en¬ 
counters that present themselves to his 
observation, he is much less liable to be 
cribbed and confined in by those unlooked- 
for phenomena, which, in the history of 
an individual, seem to have a malicious 
pleasure in thrusting themselves forward 
to subvert our best digested theories. In 
this sense then, it is infallibly true, that 
fictitious history, when it is the work of 
a competent hand, is more to be depended 
upon, and comprises more of the science 
of man, than whatever can be exhibited 
by the historian— 

-“ long and dark, 

Drawn from the mu^ ty rolls of Noah’s ark.” 

We readily agree with Mr. God¬ 
win, that to analyze is a far easier 
task than to synthesize. The novelist, 
however, would do the latter who 
consulted the oracle in his bosom, 
and added its responses in aid of those 
conclusions w'hich he had otherwise 
obtained. We cannot, however, allow 
that this oracle is consulted by Mr. 
Godwin, if he intend by it what is 
usually meant by flie heart. Tlie only 
oracle he consults is his understandr 
ing; the process which he exercises 
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constitutee a aerieB of judgmeots.— 
The act of judging eonaists in an 
union of sensuous presentations in a 
consciousness; which union is either 
analytical by identity, or synthetical 
by the addition of such presentations 
to each other. But inasmuch as Mr. 
Godwin’s personage is ideal, the ori¬ 
gin of his judgments is not empirical, 
(as the Kantists would say,), but, h 
priori, as springing from the pure un¬ 
derstanding and reason. And it is 
upon this account that, while we can¬ 
not bestow upon Mr. Godwin the 
highest philosophical degrees, we are 
willing to grant him, nevertheless, a 
very high diploma indeed, from the 
metaphysical college of which we 
profess ourselves to be unworthy 
members. Nevertheless, we cannot 
help regretting that Mr. Godwin's 
scheme of philosophy was not of the 
more elevated kind, because, what 
have we not reason to expect, in that 
case, might have been his success, 
with his philosophical tact, seeing 
what has already been that of Sir 
Walter Scott, without it, who, ne¬ 
vertheless, worked in the spirit of the 
higher philosophy, by force of that 
natural instinct, as it were, and that 
genius, which is also nature, and 
tiicrefore, like nature, transcends all 
the results of art, with the most ex¬ 
quisite art, though without any ap¬ 
pearance of it ? 

Would also, on another account, 
that his philosophy had been rather 
synthetical than analytical! His ge¬ 
nius then would have attained a more 
elevated reach in his productions. It 
has been said, that Mr. Godwin is a 
metaphysician grafted on n dissenting 
preacher. Would that he had grafted 
again on the metaphysician the di¬ 
vine ! The highest range of metaphy¬ 
sical inquiry, which the latter cha¬ 
racter implies,, is only possible by 
means of synthesiiii The understand¬ 
ing may overstep its limits into the 
mere field of intellectual beings; and 
Mr. Godwin has so far overatept its 
limits; but he has Utft exercised his 
mind in those high endeavours, in 
which it is no longer completely sa¬ 
tisfied with an empirical use of the 
rules of understanding, this use being 
always conditional, but expels even 
the understanding itself from its 
sphere, to seek, entirely out of its 
limits, for those ideal beings, through 
which, by the aid of a strong ima¬ 


gination, it may, without any empi¬ 
rical conditions, compilete its mighty 
labour. • Then it rises, on l^e Wings of 
the ^ure reason,'to the cohtemplatibn 
of ideas, which are not only subjec¬ 
tively and necessarily real, but. also 
objectively possible. 

TTiat Mr. Godwin's mind is capa¬ 
ble of this elevated reach is, tiever- 
theless, sufficiently evident. A pas¬ 
sage of this kind occurs in Mandeville. 

“ Religion is the most' important of all 
things, the great point of discrimination 
that divides the man from the brute. It is 
our special prerogative, that we can con¬ 
verse with that which we cannot see, and 
believe in that, the existence of which is 
reported to us by none of our senses. Such 
is the abstract and exalted nature of man. 
This it is that constitutes us intellectual, 
and truly entitles us to the denomination 
of reasonable beings. All that passes be¬ 
fore the senses of the body, is a scenic 
exhibition: and he that is busied about 
these fantastic appearances, ‘ walketh in a 
vain shew, and disquieteth himself in vain.' 
Invisible things are the only realities; 
invisible things alone are the things that 
shall remain.” 

We say that this passage indicates 
power in Mr. Godwin to rise to the 
desired elevation so characteristic of 
a pure rationalist. But it is donbt- 
ful whether he speaks here in his 
own character or that of Mandeville. 
We are in doubt whether he did not 
intend it as a part of the attributes 
with which he has invested that ficti¬ 
tious personage, as belonging to that 
most repulsive form of Calvinism, 
which he describes as having so de¬ 
leterious an effect upon his mind and 
character. At any rate, the princi¬ 
ple which we are advocating exerts 
no practical influence upon Mr. God¬ 
win’s writings. This is a subject, 
with us, of great regret; not only as 
it has contracted the moral utility of 
his productions, but as it has con¬ 
fined the flight of his genius to a 
humbler quarry than that to which 
it W'as naturally destined. 

The fact is, that all 'theological 
ideas are carefully excluded from this 
writer's compositions. He treats, 
ever and anpn, of the subject of 
remorse—and he delineates it well. 
No man can better Shew the writh- 
ings and contortions of his victims, 
who, in general, also, either expressly 
or by implication, are represented 
as repentant. But as this remorse 
is without religious consolation—so 
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their repentflApe U withoiit ri^ous 
motive. ' It U the grpwtfa;.pf ehitimr 
stanee *—of direi^ecessity, or mi^eiv 
«ble expedlency^oever me result 'of 
my higher principles, thad, beg¬ 
garly elements of this world* Of the 
injury which they have ^ done to 
others, these criminals are conscious; 
but of that which they have done to 
themselves, and the offence whidi 
they have committed in relation to 
their Maker, they are as unconscious 
as the persons or Ossian’a poems are 
to the existence of a Supreme Beii^, 
and a moral governor of the uni¬ 
verse. 

Let not a man of genius permit his 
heaven-directed wing to stoop be¬ 
neath the “ religious state” which a 
thousand powers hold beyond the 
sway of Destiny. Let him not stop 
short of those conceptions which are 
necessary to constitute the complete¬ 
ness of things in general. Let him 
not stop short of that idea of a highly 
perfect original ^eing, which is ne¬ 
cessary to determine the possibility 
and the reality of all other beings. 
Such conceptions, and such an idea, 
arc absolutely requisite; that the 
practical principles of morality may 
have a field for hope and expectation 
open before them, and human reason 
may emancipate itself from the ty¬ 
ranny of a blind fatalism, and find 
refuge in a supreme intelligence. 

The field which is thus opened for 
the imaginative faculties is sufficient¬ 
ly obvious. But it is with respect to 
tlieir practical influence on moral in¬ 
terests, that we are careful to impress 
their importance on this gifted au¬ 
thor. We recollect somewhere, in 
his History of the Commofmealth, 
that Mr. (^dwin undertakes a de¬ 
fence of Cromwell against those 
charges of dissimulation and hypo¬ 
crisy, which stain his character even 
as a great man—^how much more so 
then as a good one ? He admits the 
charge, but vindicates Cromweirs 
adoption of these artifices, on the 
ground that similar ones were adopt¬ 
ed by his opponents; and that when 
no other way is left, it is justifiable 
to meet deception with deception, 
else the cause must be inevitably lost. 
Yifho shell say, that the cause would 
.he inevitably lost ? Is it a good one ? 
Well, thmi, all earthly expectations 
of suecour may be cut off; but is it 
not reaaonidile to believe that a good 


God, will, in hia pwn method, end, 
at hie own season, aid his eervantsf 
Every one engaged in a good cause, 
would have a right to look upon 
himself as God’s servant, and m^ht 
reasonably confide in divine assiiwt- 
ance. Is not this better, than spot¬ 
ting the white purity of the con¬ 
science by the adoption of evil ipeans, 
which, after all, may be ineffectual 
to t^ ^nd proposea ? All that is 
wanting to the exercise of this con¬ 
fidence, is, that the agent shall have 
Faith. This is, to come to the fact, 
the faculty of mind in which Mr. 
Godwin is deficient. We should be 
sorry, if any of our above remarks 
should be construed to amount to a 
charge either of practical or ^ecula- 
tive atheism, whether in Mr. Godwin 
or in his writings ; but, without scru<< 
pie of any sort, we do accuse him of 
want of faith. We accuse Cromwell 
of want of faith. Such deficiency is 
inseparable from him who either does 
ill that good may come, or advocates 
the doing of it. Mr. Godwin has 
exercised all the lower faculties of his 
mind too long—let him rise to the 
exertion of that ” which is the sub¬ 
stance of things hoped for, the evi¬ 
dence of things not seenthat, by 
which "the elders obtained a good 
report”—^tiiat, through which, " we 
understand that the worlds were 
framed by the word of God, so that 
things which are seen were not made 
of things which do appear.” 

• It is not without propriety that we 
make this appeal to this illustrious 
writer, because it is not without 
hope. His mind, we have proved, 
has been progressive. From anti¬ 
pathy to social institutions, it has 
proceeded to sympathy with them; 
until, at length, as in his last work, 
his nature overflows with the spirit 
of charity. The spirit of love is re¬ 
cognised by him in express terms.— 
" Now abideth these three—Faith, 
Hope, and Charity—but the greatest 
of these is Charity.” The greatest 
is inclusive of the least; and in fact, 
neither of these faculties con long 
exist in any mind without bringing 
the others into play likewise. It is, 
therefore, with peculiar pleasure that 
we conclude our critical disquisition 
on Mr. Godwin's novels, with^tha 
conclusion of his last and best. 

«* The true key of the universe is Lovlk 
That levels all inequalities; mokes low the 
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4ate of brotfaer^Kid. ‘ The 
U|l^ md ihe lamb lie down toother—^the' 
lyfl^ d dwells wiOi die kid; indelkde 
chwa'^sbaiL I<»d them.’ What unprejudiced 
mhn can look alffoed in the world, and nut 
The splendid sun, the cerulean 
sk]|r» Ibe nujestic trees, the green earth, 
the*thousand colours that enamel the mead, 
the silver stream in beauty composed and 
serene, Jiving in the endless flow of its 
waters, ail J^plk of what softens the heart, 
and inspires affection and kindness to our 
dispositions and feelings, itas not God 
made man (be crown of his works, and 
strunped all his limbs with m^esty and 
grace? And shall we treat with harsb> 
ness and indignity, what God has chosen 
fur his living temple ^ No—^the man that 
is austere to his bi other moital, is the true, 
the piactical atheist I have been this. I 
have spread blight all around me. 1 have 
ftowned upon all. I have killed Cloudes- 
ley. 1 have dinost killed thee, the dearest 
object of bis affection Yc',, the true sys¬ 
tem for governing the world, foi fashioning 
the tender spirits of youth, foi smoothing 
the pillow of age, is Love. Nothing else 


could hkve ipa^ a Gla»^ey->n<»hiiu 

el3dcl^l«thkVonladealid»Q. 

Danvera, have heed the deliiiijl^ts! He, 
fbr base and selfish endsi^, firom i^ eiro- 
netjus judgment The one thh^tlutf most 
exalts and iltubtrates man, hi dislnjarested 
afibctioii. We are never sq truly, what 
we are capable of being, as when we arc 
ready to sacrifice ourselves for others, and 
immolate our self-love on the altar of be¬ 
neficence. There is no joy hke the joy of 
a generowt sentiment, to go about doing 
good, to make it our moat and our drink, 
to piomote the happiness of others, and 
dihuse confidence and love to every one 
witliin the reach of our influence.’ 

” Thus, to the astonishment of us all, 
spoke the sour and stem misanthrope, the 
rigid Borromeo, converted from aD he had 
been by the spectacle before his eyes, by 
the ascendancy of virtue, the success of 
gentleness, and tlie sight of the youth who 
bore his honours so meekly, on whose 
brow majesty sot enshrined, whose eyes 
swam in affection, whose limbs were fash¬ 
ioned by gcneiosity and liberty, and all 
whose motions weie inspired by the cleai- 
ncss of his understanding and the sound¬ 
ness of his heart” 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 

Of tlie charms which young Susan discovers, 
Prenez garde, prenez garde, mon ami! 

She delights but in teazing her lovers— 

Prenez garde, prenez garde, je vous prie ! 
Though she seems to encourage your wooing. 
In the end she will laugh at your sueing. 
While she sings, as she seals your undoing— 
Prenez garde, prenez garde, je vous dis! 

O why then pursue her thus blindly ? 

Prenez gat^e, I entreat, mqn ami! 

You but teach her to act more unkindly: 

Prenez garde, then, in time, mon ami! 
Thou^ to-day you view parting with sorrow, 
Love from pruitepce a hint, sir, should borrow. 
For the pang will be keener to-morrow ; 

Prenez garde, while you i^n, mon ami I 
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XI. 

*• Without Itfve, hatred, joy, or fear, 

They led a kind of-as It were; 

Nor wished, nor cared, nor laughed, nor cried; 
And so they lived, and so they died.”—P rior. 


Before proceeding with the more im¬ 
mediate narrative of my melandholy 
life, it may he pardoned me to digress 
a little into the matters relating to that 
of poor Matilda; and, in the first place, 
to the credit of Mr. Frederick Elton, 
it must be allowed, that it was not 
without a considerable struggle that 
his mind was brought to acquiesce in 
the sordid and selfish views of his 
parent. Unluckily, however, the fa¬ 
mily fortune was almost entirely of his 
father's acquisition, and not being yet 
entailed, could be disponed according 
to his wishes. Bred up and educated 
with a viiw to this inheritance,-Fic- 
dcrick had not been allowed "to fit 
himself for a man of business, and in 
the hour of the visitation of this heait- 
felt calamity, he found this to his cost. 
But there was no remedy. An open 
rupture with his father left him }»en- 
nyless; and to have mained in that 
smte was worse than folly, was crime. 
A knowledge of these circumstances 
had no doubt stimulated my noble- 
minded sister to her heroic self-sacri¬ 
fice ; but it was not for a considerable 
time after, and until threats of disin¬ 
heritance w^re more than threatened, 
that Frederick felt himself compelled 
to his father’s arbitrary dictation. 

As might have been anticipated, 
the marriage was any thing but a 
happy one. The person who could 
love a being of Matilda’s high-toned 
feeling, simple dignity, and proud re¬ 
tirement, was not likely to be devot¬ 
edly httached to Miss Hargrove, hs 
the very circifmstance of that lady’s 
abcepting Mr. Frederick Elton’s hand 
with a full knowledge of how affairs 
stood, augured not very highly for the 
elevation of her sentiments. Educated 
in the ffuttcr and fiuster of fashion¬ 
able life, where eveiy'thing is sacri¬ 
ficed to • appearances, she perhaps 
tliought Of little else, than being at 
the,head of an* establishment of her 
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own, and of outdazzling her rivals by 
the splendour of her equipage. TTiia 
she most effectually tried to do, to the 
cost of her husband and his creditors. 
Heedless and heartless, she studied 
nothing but her paltry self-gratifica¬ 
tion ; and, at length, Frederick, after 
opposing the feeble barrier of his ad¬ 
vice to her headlong indiscretion, gave 
up the contest in vain, and looked at 
ruin with his eyes open. 

Sir Simon Hargrove, in attempting 
some wild agricultuial speculations 
for the improvement of his estates, at 
length found his farms without a te¬ 
nant, and his pocket without a penny. 
Trees were cut down and sold, and 
mortgage succeeded mortgage; so to 
the dunning and solicitations even of 
his favourite and spoiled daughter, 
necessity compelled him to give a 
flat negative at length, and the con¬ 
sequence was an estrangement on her 
part, which shewed that past favours 
could be easily enough forgotten. On 
the part of old Mr. Elton, who saw 
Ins son on the highway to misery, a 
more decided tone was adopted. He 
first threatened his old story of disin¬ 
heritance, and then put it into execu¬ 
tion, by making a will in favour of his 
other children, and cutting off his 
legal heir with a shilling. Before hav¬ 
ing proceeded to this extremity, it Is, 
however, but fair to state that he had 
given the unfortunate Frederick many 
salutary cautions, and it was not un¬ 
til having been assured that his son 
had become an inveterate gambler, 
that he determined on the measures 
which terminated all communication 
betwixt them. 

While all things were thus rUshing 
from confusion into irretrievable ruin, 
Frederick was dunned by one of his 
gambling cronies, a Mr. Stanihurst’, 
for a very considerable stake, whiclh' 
he was unable to pay. Tliis gentle¬ 
man, from a similar course of Ufe,,had 
2 F 
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been redu^ to similar difficulties, 
and had pud away Mr. Frederick El¬ 
ton's bill to one 6f his dunning trades¬ 
men. The money became due, but 
the bill was not accepted. The con¬ 
sequence was an impertinent letter on 
the part of Mr. Stanihurst, to his 
quondam friend. A duel followed, in 
which poor Elton was shockingly 
wounded; and, to add to his misery, 
in the course of a few days after, 
while languishing under the torments 
occasioned by an unextracted ball, his 
faithless wife eloped with the very 
scoundrel who had wounded her hus¬ 
band. It was soon discovered that 
the fugitives had taken up their resi¬ 
dence in France; but no one thought 
it worth while to offer them the 
smallest molestation, leaving them to 
the upbraidings of conscience and 
their guilty pleasures. 

The case of the wretched Frederick 
had been from the moment of his 


wonnd doubtful, but the disgrace and 
mental anguish which the .discovery 
occasioned, speedily decided the ba¬ 
lance, qnd a few days of high fever 
were succeeded by a premature death. 
It is said that in the ravings which 
preceded that event, he frequently eja¬ 
culated the name of my sister. 

If man is, as some suppose, the 
creature of circumstances, it is much 
to be lamented, both for the sake of 
Matilda and of Frederick Elton, that 
fate had not destined them to be unit¬ 
ed, as her firmness and feminine de¬ 
votion might have lent a tone to his 
more vacillating mind. As it was, 
she passed to heaven, if not without 
grief, at least without guilt; and was 
spared the misery of beholding, the 
being, on whom she had bestowed her 
affections, sinking frc’m affluence into 
poverty, from respect into dishonour, 
and from remorse into death. 


XII. . 

" He came not to her father’s halls 
With a hundred squires in train, 

But all he brought was a true heart, 

And a name without a stain."—M ary Howitt. 


After the loss of my beloved sis¬ 
ter, I returned once more to ray rural 
retirement, near Dorking, with a si¬ 
lent determination to estrange myself 
from the bustle of life, and live like 
a recluse. The deepest formed schemes 
of man, however, often fail, from cir¬ 
cumstances over which he is, appa¬ 
rently, incapable of exerting control. 
At first I had my hours entirely to 
myself,—I read, and walked, and 
meditated; day was the counterpart 
of day; and month succeeded month 
in a sort of “ similitude in dissimi- 
litadc." Thanks, however, to the 
generosity of human nature, and the 
kindness of my neighbours, the soli¬ 
tude of the recluse, began to be bro¬ 
ken in upon by friendly offices, and 
calls. Tlie only family that suc¬ 
ceeded in really forcing me by their 
kindness to the nouris^ent of a re¬ 
ciprocal sentiment, was that of the 
Austens, of Austen Park, a family of 
the first rank in consideration, both 
with regard to character and fortune. 

In the delightful society of this 
family, 1 was again restored to a 
susceptibility to the pleasures of life. 
Around it there was the all-soothing 
calm of affectionate interest, a reci¬ 


procity of feeling among its members 
which knit them to each other. 
From this mutuality of feeling I was 
not excluded, and often did my heart 
silently overflow with gratitude to 
those, who seemed to have taken a 
spontaneous regard for one, whom 
providence had left out of the pale of 
domestic endearments. 

In this family resided a cousin of 
the Austens, Mr. Bennet, who was 
waiting for an Indian cadetship. 
Having, like myself, but little busi¬ 
ness on hand, oar evenings were al¬ 
most alternately shared with each 
other, and a pai'ticular intimaoy was 
the consequence. He was a warm¬ 
hearted fine fellow, and I never think 
of him, even yet, although many 
years have elapsed since 1 have 
learned any tidings of his iFate, with¬ 
out .a glow of affi£ctionate interest. 
Mr. Curtis, the. proprietor of the ad¬ 
joining estate, was also on terms lof 
most familiar footing at Austen Park, 
lie was a tall, handsome, and good- 
looking fellow, who had about a year 
before returned from Oxford to his 
family possessions. Hisf university 
education had not spoiled his love of 
rural sports > and with the polish of 
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the gentleman was sometimfi min- vity of Jhi« mahnm I b^w ^at he^ ha^ 
gled the roughness of thej .coiuity something more to inform me of than 
squire. that. I told him to " out ^ith iti" 

Mr. Curtis’s father and old '^r. and found, as I suspected, tlmt he 
AusteQhadbeenschoolassociates,aiid, was passionately attached to his fair 
the former dying while his son was yet cousin. With the openness and ho- 

a boy, his old friend was appointed nour which characterized all his pro- 
the family guardian. 1 had heard it (%edings,he atthesametime,confM|ied 
said that Miss Austen was destined to me &at he was but a'|oldier of 
fhr his future wife, but from my own fort«ne,,.and >ihat his Aituto success 
observations I was led to regard this in life must d^nd solely Ihihis ftinm 
as mere hearsay. Indeed, had my exertions. " I have soma reason to 

opinion of the matter been asked, I think,” he adde4,. ” that d am at 

should have at oqce said, that, did least not disagreealUe to- my cousin, 

any partiality .exist, it , was for her but^ years must elapse before I can 

cousin Bennet, who Was much more be in a eQndition in which I might rea- 

mild in his manners, and without sonably make jiroposaJs to her family, 

being regarded as cynical, I may add and as to any.engagement in my pre- 

much more circumspect in his con- sent circumstances, I dannot honbur- 

versation and conduct. With old ably think of such a thing.” 

Mr. Austen, however, Curtis was an After commending the purity of his 

especial favouritp. In his youth he intentions, I hinted to him my sus- 

had been devotedly fond, of the same picions, of some attachment on the 

amusements, and , he Hstened. to the part of Cuttia to Mies Austen, a 

exploits of the young follower of thing which;' strange to i?ay, had 

Nimrod, with peculiar satisfaction, uever. once struck him. - A new light 

nor from fears of losing a future son- seemed instantly to dawn in upon 

in-law did he ever enter any caveat him, and while I observed a cloud 

against hLs attempting a five-bar gate. come ’ over his countenance, I saw 

In his eye the bluntness of Curtis and felt from his manner that the 

was honesty; he regarded him as happiness of the woman he loved, 

one who was really better than he was the paramount object of import- 

cared to be taken tor, and, like the ance in his regard. He was to leave 

almond, as hiding a sweet kernel Austen P^k during the following 

within a rough shell. , week, and before we parted, he baa 

One morning Bennet walked over taken the resolution of oomiUg to an 

to iuform me that his cadetship had explanation with Curtis hiiqself on’ 

at length arrivedbut from the gra- this important and delicate subject. 

XIII. 

* 

' The &ce that in the morning sun 
Yfe thou^t so wondrous fair, 

Hath faded—ere his course was run 
BeneaUi its golden hijr.”—rPaoF.' Wilson. 

For some days after this meeting could Hot bid me farewell without 
I was confined to the houl^ by indis- aaying, *' You were right, my friend, 
position, and my friend Bennet, for in your surmises about Curtis. May 

whose presence I was longing, came they be as happy as I could wish 

to pay me a farewell visit. His ab- them!” 

sence boded ill for the success of his On'the day following, Bennet bade 
explanation with Curtis; and the adieu to Austen Park, to embark for 

moment he entered, 1 saw, ‘ bv the the eaat. Or his after-fate, circum- 

pensive cast of hjs features, ill-dis- stanras precluded me from learning 
guised by an assumed jocular exprps- any tidings. ' ^ 
sion, that the dearest hopes of his When convaleseent, I resumed my 
bosom were extinguished for ever, visits to the Austen family, and did 

bur interview was short and hurried, my best in shortening the evenings 

but as painful as might be, and we to the old squire, by supplying my 
parted with mutual good wishes. I friend Bennet’s* place- at the chess- 

could see that he wished me to waive board. Miss Austen appeared a 

any allusion to Miss Austen; yet>he little more thoughtful than was her 
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woot, ^ lo iBt<(Qaiewbftt inor$ re> 
. eeiryM; th* rormef of which I could 
^(tdily enough account fof in the 
parting with her cousin,' who had so 
tong been one.of the family circle; 
we latter appeared rather unaccount* 
able, but I was conscious of no im¬ 
propriety, so could patiently alfbrd 
W wait for the clearing up of the 
mystery^ 

J[t was'towards the middle of Sep¬ 
tember that, after a long travel 
through the fiel<}s with my dogs 
and gun, 1 was returning home in 
the evening with my bag* decently 
Toplcnisbcd. The latter part of the 
day had been sunny and sultry, but 
as the disk of. the sun rested on the 
western horizon, the evening became 
chill and dewy. 

lielow me lay my home about two 
miles distant, out hidden from view 
by the fino old woods, with whkh 
the country, for a considerable extent 
to right and left, was luxUiiantly 
covered. .There was a quietude in 
the scene almost unearthly, os I 
sauntered down the banks.'of th’c 
river. From recent rains the channel 
was completely covered; and shrubs, 
which had found footing when the 
stream was shrunk from summer 
drought, were half immersed in the 
wateis, on whose surface their upper 
branches wantoned, llie shadows 
of the" magnificent old trees were 
< image4 iu a mirror, smooth and 
transparent as crystal, together with 
the reflected darkness ot the rdeks, 
the deep blue sky, and the gathering 
stars. 

Having been a dreamer all my 
days, I could not proceed forward, 
without often gazing around me on 
the woods and waters, reposing in 
the majesty of nature; but when 1 
came to the cataract, beside which I 
had often loved to sit with my be>. 
loved sister, } rested my gun against 
a tree, ai^ lingered for a while, 
musing on the .days of the'years 
which weme paft, and j>n the friends 
who a^ere gone tor ewr. My h^rt 
was subdu^ to the hue of 'theliQor, 
and the scenery aroudd me plended 
with nemembrMjgnii^ sacred tq my 
heart. I thought of my sister, ag 1 
gazed on the ‘mvourite be4<:^ tree, 
under which we hod po often sat and 
read; and in the mefsnoholy murmur 
of toe idling waters, I heard the an,- 
geiic voice of Anna Singleton. There 


was ngt a breath' of wind stirring, 
anej in. the palpable twilight every 
leaf was visible between the eye and 
tfap. clear heavens. The scene looked 
like enchantment, and save a crow, 
that passing with .a heavy rustling 
wing over my head, evanished amid 
the dusky wood, with a plaintive 
cry, no otoer tok&n of natuse's ani¬ 
mation broke the silence of my medi¬ 
tations. 

My'path not lying by the river's 
edge, struck at an angle through the 
forest, with whope recesses I was 
minutely conversant. How long I 
remained by the waterfall, "an idle 
dreamer," I know not, but the space 
must have, been considerable; as 
when I arose, the twilight hod deep¬ 
ened considerably. 

The forest is intersected about its 
centre by a cross ro^, upon coming 
to .which my do'gp ran before me and 
barked. The place being almost un¬ 
frequented, the idea of robbers or 
gipsies, fur an instant, passed through 
my mind, and 1 thiust a ball into the 
muzzle of my piece, ramming it down 
over a previous charge; but my fears 
were instantly dissipated, when, on 
looking along the way, I saw Cur¬ 
tis, who had just crossed a style, 
approaching the spot where I stood, 
on his way homeward. 

Upon recognising each other, 
" Wplh Curtis,” said I, " what sport 
have you had? Your bag seems 
heavy.” 

" Not amissi” answered he, " con¬ 
sidering that the game is so plun¬ 
dered here'. Scarcely half ap hour 
ago I fell in with a gipsey encamp¬ 
ment—a regular Bohemian town jon 
the eastern border of the wood; and 
faggots were crackling under more 
pots than *one. Xbe contents it 
would require no magician to guess 
at."‘ 

Phoo, Curtis,” said I, jocularly, 
" you are a complete game-law man, 
and would screw the business up to 
the letter. But see, you are bending 
under youc bag. Wjnk aJittle hard 
in chdrity on the poor creatures, and 
let them * eat theft: supper,' with 
what Mpetjte they may.'' ^ ^ 

" Wml, well, that may be yw 
mind,^' he £(^tiuued, in a sneering 
way, " but it is fortunate that all 
the world are not of one way of 
thinking. Had I discovered one of 
the gang wiring a hare, br bri|iging 



down d pheas^t, os sura as my nai^e 
is Jack, ne should have had as much 
lead as my ban-dlS contained." « 

“ Gramercy on the poor poachers, 
if you are so bloodily minded, Cur¬ 
tis ; but it is as well for both parties 
that none of them (ell in yOur way. 
Why,, man, you seem to have got 
quite'hipped-^uite angiYwith your¬ 
self, and all the wortd, of late. Surtjj 
ly there is something not going ac* 
cording to your stomach, Curtis ?" 

That there was something rude an^ 
vulghr in this familiarity of addr^s, 
I mean not to deny; I hope it was 
somewhat out of my usual mode, 
and that some apology may be found 
for it in the general character of the 
gentleman I was addressing. Piqued 
to the extreme, hd answered— 

" Mind your Own affairs, sir; I 
am at least capable of taking care Of 
myself. A man Who fancies himself 
in love, as some one does,” added 
he, in a bitter tone, " will have 
enough to do in managing his own 
bubincbs to his mind, else 1 am great¬ 
ly mistaken.” 

T could observe that he laboured 
under extreme mental irritation—^his 
eyes sparkling with a ferocity that 
pierced through the ibfcumbeirt twi¬ 
light; while he stopped short sud¬ 
denly, and, turning round to me, ex¬ 
claimed, in a voice half suffocated 
with anger, ” yoU mean to insult me,* 
do you ? It shall not be so with im¬ 
punity !” 

” Insult you!” said I, interrupting 
■him somewhat sharply, " whgt crot¬ 
chet IS this you have got into your 
head, Curtis ? Come, come—” 

" None of your smoothing me 
down, sir,” he interrupted, fiercely; 

no, no—that sha’n’t serve your 
turn. Vou havd tried to undermine 
me. You have tampered with my 
feelings—you are a bas e ■■ ■*■ * « ” 

"'Hold, sir!”, I’cried, " on the 
peril of being called to instant ac¬ 
count. > You are labouring tmder 
some gross misapprehension. I call 
upon you t6 explain yourself.^’' 

. ".Explain myself!" he ejacQtnted, 
and rushing forward, seized me by 
the collar. A violek struggle en¬ 
sued, in which I endeavoured to 
shake him off, but th? opportunity 


* 

tbr expkuiatido hod'escaped, and (t 
was now to<^ late—for I found him" 
grappling me with a tiger-like fem- 
fcity, which left no chance for life, 
but in my utmost exertions. " No, 
villain t”. he exciafiaed,' os he best 
could, while twisting and Struggling 
to throw me. over, " this is a tbg for 
life '{111^ death-^hoth sbaUJtotsuri 
vive it.” j 

* Duriiw l^is seuffle he •still conti- 
np^ to hold, Ms fowling piece, and E 
hdve little doubt wtuild'have shot me, 
had opportunity allowed—sd intense¬ 
ly kindled Was the fire of Jjisf anger, 
and 80 distorted were Ilia 'features, 
by the extreniity -of .pasfiion ; so 1 
made every effort {o trip him Over, 
but this his athletic vigour prevcTtited 
my accomplishing. 

Vainly I endeavoured to call him 
to reason—to unbosom his suspi¬ 
cions, and to hear my explanation! 
he struggled with the fury of a ma¬ 
niac ; and at length I fblt ray strength 
not only failing, bift a sense of suffo¬ 
cation came over me, from his having 
got his'fingers knotted into my neck¬ 
cloth. JJesperation lent me a mo¬ 
ment's vigour, and while indignation 
and abhorrence burned within me, I 
drove him backwards with such a 
vehemence that he was tripped over 
by some brushwood, and the' trunk 
o( a tree alone prevented his falling. 
In turn, he recoiled upon .me, ana, 
observing his fingers grappling ibr. 
the trigger, I drove, the muzzle from 
me with ah energy that brought the 
p^ece fi om his hand, and, as we both 
came to the ground, it exploded. I 
remember the flash, and a sound 
thundering in my* cars ; hut, being * 
stunned by the force with which I 
struck among the hi inches, I lay tor 
sothe time insensible. 

Wd were by i^uJi^lves—no human 
being was probably within hearing 
of the report. How long I may hpve 
lain is uncertain, and, on recovering 
from Iny stun, 1 started up m my 
elbow, quite unconscious not only of 
what h^ happened, but of where I 
was; and, having removed some¬ 
thing that lay upon my face, and 
raised my Angers to my btow, I saw' 
that they were clotted over with 
blood. 


f 
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XIV. 

" Since that hour— 

But words are breath;—look on me in my sleep, 
Or watch my watchings: come and sit by me! 
My solitude is solitude no more, 

But peopled with the furies.”—M awfbed. 


' The stars were now afl bright and 
sparkling, as the twilight deepened 
into darkness. The wind pame abroad 
in gusts, tuid the air was chill even 
to frost. I attempted to rise, but, 
staggering, fell over a body, which 
lay beside me. It was Curtis 1 

1 took hold of his hand, but it was 
cold. The whple truth flashed upon 
my mind, and I called aloud; but 
no answer was returned. His clothes 
were literally soaked ,in blood, and 
around him for yards the ground 
was saturated with the crimson flood. 
1 drew my hand oyer his face, and 
found his month and ey^s'open, stif¬ 
fening in the immutability of death. 
Beside* him was coiled a small blabk 
painter bitch. Which had accompa¬ 
nied him to the fields. She lay with 
hei nose turned towards him, shiver¬ 
ing from the cold. 

1 had awakened as from a dream : 
from a state of unconsciousness—to 
find myself—what? I shuddered at 
the supposition 1 A cold sweat broke 
upon my forehead, and my knees 
knocked against each other, and bent 
beneath the weight of my body, ap, 
clenching my hands together, in ago¬ 
ny of spirit, I stood by tbi* corpse of 
my unfortunate victim, with my back 
resting against a free. 

What a scene is here, I thought— 
Would to heaven 1 had fallen, rather 
than this man! Gracious heaven, 
but a few days agc^ and seemingly 
the most cordial of friends—and now 
to have embrewed' my hands hi his 
blood 1 And for what ?—No—con¬ 
science, reprove me as thou wilt, tHou 
const not tell me that I was the 
aggrea^r. But what matters it ? I 
am to'be a mark fr| the finger of 
caution—a byeword^ and reproach 
among men I 

What can I do ?—^The laws of my 
country must be satisfied.—I must 
submit to the ignominy of a gaol—^to 
the chains of a felon; yea, plead for 

S y life at the bar of justice, under 
c imputation of'murder! Sooner 
would I die a thousand deaths. 

Here the jiuor dogs whined, and I 


started from my reverie—I started as 
if an arm had been laid on mine. 

“ How Is it now, when every sound appals 
me?” 

1 was seized with a sudden 'ter- 
roK Night became every minute 
darker and duskier. All was silent; 
I was alone with the dead, with 
the jiody huh I had murdered, 
** under the shade of melancholy 
boughs." Methodght I heard the 
voice of Anna Singleton quieting the 
tumult of my soul. 1 gazed round 
and round, but no glimmer of a win¬ 
dow was perceptible; and borne to 
the ear in a heavy, monotonous, and 
subduing murmur, came the sound 
of the distant cataract. 

The horrors of imagination encom¬ 
passed me. My nerves, shattered 
and overcome, and over-exerted with 
what had occurred,, yielded without 
resistance ; and I was ready to sink 
into the ground. The countenance of 
the dead was appalling—^the ghastly, 
cold, unconscious wreck of mortality 
lay at my feet. Seizing on my 
fowling-piece with a convulsive effoit, 
I ran on through the " night of 
woods,” followed by my dogs, with 
a velocity that J did not think any^ 
exertion of my muscles capable of. 
Fear lent me wings. Forward ^d 
forward I ran till almost exhausted. 
Suddenly a sound struck my ear I I 
stopped and listened—again it arose,' 
It was the whine of Curtis’s dog, the 
echo of desolation, a wild end 
lamentdhle cry. ' 

The sound made my bloods run 
chill^but again I rushed forward, 
metamorphosing every branch and 
stqmp into frightful forms and hideous 
contoitions. Eyes seemed 'to gleam 
out of every thicket upon me. Every 
moment 1 expected some hand to 
arrest me—some figure to cross mv 

ath, and conpaand me to stand still. 

rushed straight forward. My dogs 
gqllopped before me. I ran blindly 
on, and dared not look behind. Me- 
tiiought a legion of spirits were in 
pursuit. I Was indeed the man upon 



** A lonesome rood '. 

That walks with fear ahd dread, 

And having once turned round, walks on, 
Nor turns again his head; 

For well he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread!” 

At length I felt some relief froni my 
ptuaic, when'I shw the shadowy form 
of my own house rising between me 
and the dewy skiei^; and perceived 
a light glimmering atone of the half- 
shut windows.' 

I wiped the flowing perspiration 
from'my brow, and felt my heart 
knocking with violence against my 
breast. " 'WhaJ: is ttlis I have done ! 
What is this I have done!" muttered 
I to myself, " murdered my neigh¬ 
bour, my friend I I aip lost, disho¬ 
noured, ruined, miserable, for ever!” 

I laid pay hand oh the wicket of 
the sidegate, which led through a 
short avenue of shrubs and flower¬ 
beds to the door of the house, and 
looking up to the window of my bed¬ 
chamber, I thought, “ sleep, sweet 
sleep, a visitant tliat disdains bribery, 
will henceforward be a rare inmate 
there!" 

Having calmed myself as much as 
I could, at length I took resolution— 
resolution to do what ? To knock for 
admittance at my own house. How 
guilt doth unnerve the soul, and 
What " a strong siding champion” is 
conscience! * 

" Come away, sir,” said old Mary, 
shutting the door behind me. ” We 
have been long wearying for you'; 
and it is getting very dark. Good¬ 
ness, sir, I hope you have not hurt 
yourself in any way ? See, the sleeve 
of your jacket is bloody!” 

I shuddered involuntarily as she 
spake, and the weight of guilt pressed 
heavy on my heart, for a few Seconds 
impeding my breathing. ” No—no,” 
returned I, throwing off my game- 
bag, ” it is only some oozing from 
this.*’ I saw that the bag was un¬ 
stained, and consequently her sem- 
tiliy, if sh^ chode to exert it, could 
detect me. But without farther re¬ 
mark she hdrried with it iiito the 
kitchen, and lighted me up stairs. 

> Poor Mary! my kind old domestic, 
that I should have been afraid of 
thee—of thee, who watched over my 
sister’s infimey, and, who, although 
for many long years seemingly 
estranged to thy master's family, 
wert spared to follow me when I had 


grown up to man’s estate, to the home 
of which, time and fortune had made 
me the head, that thou mightest get 
grey, and waste out the light of life 
in my service. Betray me! although 
the world had been arrayed against 
me—so wouldst not thou! Although 
I had confessed my guilt to thee, 
thou wouldst have said that I was 
speaking in a dream. Thou wouldst 
have comforted me in the darkness 
of the .dungeon, and shcd'tears over 
my head on the scaffold, or wher¬ 
ever they might have led me. Thou 
art a picture of memory—a thing of 
old. Connected with thee are all the 
happy days that my boyish years 
have seen, that my maturer heart 
have felt. I cannot think ill of hu¬ 
man nature, while I remember thee— 
" Sit illi terra levis /” 

Shortly after I went to bed, hav¬ 
ing left orders with my man lliomas 
to call me early in the morning. 
Glancing at my .hands, I saw. that 
they were imperfectly washed-^some 
blood-gouts being visible around the 
wrist; and on looking into the mirror, 

I discovered the mark of fingers on 
my forehead. These marks pf Cain 
I cleansed off as carefully as I could, 
but saw that the water in the basm 
wsis tinged by my so doing. Terror 
made my wits sharp; tlie fear of 
discovery lay strong upon my soul. 

I hesitated a monient what to do. I 
tlien thought of emptying it over the 
window, so cautiously drew up the 
sash, which emitted a low, creaking 
noise. On listening a little, I he^d 
tongues speaking without, and draw¬ 
ing back, I obscured the light.— 
They are in search of me—^yes, they 
have come in pursuit of me; but 
though they have tracked the fbx'.to 
his den, they shall not take him alive. 
Sooner will I dash myself over bn 
the granite flags. , In a little while' I 
listened again, and, oh! how relieved 
was my tortured heart, how glad was 
I in hearing the voice of Thomas, 
hearty and fearless; and the ■half- 
smothered titters 4nd affectionate re¬ 
bukes of Sally, a neighbouring far¬ 
mer’s servant, who was his sweset- 
heart. 

I lay down in bed, tossing to and 
fro, in dark niminatlon, conjuring up 
all the hideous phantoms and wretch¬ 
ed ideas, that distempered imagina¬ 
tion could bddy forth. Many they 
were, and terrible. Compared with 
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wbat 1 then salFered, pain, actnal 
dorporaal aj^iah bad been a trifle, 
and death itself a wished-for tran¬ 
quillity. I thought of my feelings of 
the yesterday, and then looked for¬ 
ward on my blasted name ! 1 felt the 
gnawings of a wounded spirit, and 
anticipated the hatred and aversion 
of the world. Could money have 
purchased grace, or effaced the stains 
of blood, I would have sold all, and gi¬ 
ven to the poor—yea, wandered about 
in search of bread, nor envied the 
peer in his princely demesnes. I tried 
to sleep, but could not. I turned 
and turned, restless as a billow on 
the stormy seas. I had a dread fore¬ 
boding that mine eyes would shut no 
more—that I was doomed to an eter¬ 
nity of miserable consciousness-*—that 
I had murdered sleep. 

1 heard the clock chime the hour 
of midnight; the wind had arisen, 
and was sighing at the casement. 
Methought that it syllabled its wild 


dreary toned into vtf hame, ofld imi¬ 
tated the voice of the murdered Cmr* 
tis. 1 lay watchful, my heart throb¬ 
bing at every whisper, and, drawing 
the curtains aside, methought L be¬ 
held a figure standidg in the middle 
of tire flodr. I started up, ana cried,' 
in the name of God, speak to me! 
My fevered imagination had shaped 
out a spirit in the. grey dawn flicker¬ 
ing between the window shutters. * 
With a sigh I lay dowti, and turn¬ 
ed and turned, but slumber came not 
to my eyelids; to dnd'fro, to and 
fro I tqssed, till the orient* sunshine 
threv its cheering lustre through the 
casement. The swallow, at its upper 
corner, not having yet taken its au¬ 
tumnal departure, twittered in its 
nest, as completely eifhausted, weak 
as a lamb the moment it is yeaned. 
I fell, at length, into a sleep, which, 
in its profoundness, resembled insen¬ 
sibility itself. 


XV. 


“ He is dead and gone, lady— 

He is dead and gone; 

At his head a grass-green turf, 

At his heels a stone.”—H amlet. 


Ere the morning had far advanced, a 
loud knocking awoke me, and, start¬ 
ing up in agitation, I heard some one 
at my parlopr door. I called out, 
" Who is there ?” Thomas, entering 
with sorrow and anxiety m his looks, 
answered—“ Ah, sir. Mi Curtis has 
shot himself, hi^ body has been found 
this morning." 

" When, where ?” I exclaimed with 
trepidation, " how did it happen ? 
that is a dismal business." 

I don’t know, sir,” answered 
’rhomas,‘‘hewasfound by awoodman 
early this mofning, quite dead. His 
gun was lying beside him; the whole 
charge of both barrels bad gone 
throqgh his breast. His black bitch, 
Jess, which you see here, wa& sitting 
besidp him> and 1 ha* got her from 
the man to taketcare of. May be 
we may have her for a kind of keep¬ 
sake ?" 

As the dog looked up at me, a 
thrill passed through evei^ vein. 
Horrible! thought } to myself. Dogs 
have detected murders Wore now. 
" Thomas," I said aloud, " you had 
as well walk ovefwith-thedog. You 
ought not to have brought it here. 


Haste after the man, and give it him 
in charge to take home.” 

Scarcely had. I got dressed, which 
was done in a tardy yet hurried man-, 
ner, when a vehicle stopped' at the 
gate, and I heard the murmur of 
many difterent'yoices. Thomas came 
running up the avenue, and .secihg 
me at the window stood still before 
it. I threw up the sash, and asked 
him what he Wanted. " Here iS the 
body, sir, on a sjedge. Such a sight 
I never saw. It is an awful specta¬ 
cle. Hadn’t we better take it in, 
master, till word is carried forward 
to his friends ? but to be sure they 
must have heard-of it by this time at 
any rate. Hadn’t we, “sir ?” 

This was ailother dagger-—" No, 
no, lliomaB," answered 1, w^tib some 
irritation. " What makes <you so 
officious ? it heud mudt. better prp-^ 
ceed." • A * 

" Shall. I not m'alee it hffit thea, 
sir, till you cdme down, and have a 
look at it?** 

" No—no—^no," returned I agaih 
more bitterly, throwing down tho 
sash as 1 spokcw I have nothing to 
do with i);—don’t wish to see it.” 




A -^tead foreboding of detection lireast, Ajgaixi he wbs not robbe(h>hi$ 
bong over me. f luwi a dreadful watch, rings, arid money, were all 
straggle within'myself, whether J untouched, and die idea of his having 
should deliver inyself up to stand fallen a victim to robbers seemed ut- 
trial, or persevere in my endeavours terly improbable. Doubt and mys- 
to avoid the scrutiny «of the law. , By tery consequently hung over the mat- 
the latter mode of procedure I might ter^ but the •‘corqner, after the exa- 
escape unhurt,' so far as reputation miuatioh of some domestics, thought 
with the-world was concerned; by.the the case so plain,- as without much 
former, 1 foresaw that, come what hesitation, to bring in a verdict of— 
might, my good name was filched " Died by his own hand in a fit of 
away for ever; and that every “ puny insanity.’* »•. , ‘ • 

whipster,” all the vile and the vulgar. On the day of the burial 1 feigned 
could throw after me the horrible epi- sicknbss, and did not attend! 1 am' 
thets of murderer or homicide. That certain-that, hhdj done so, my agi- 
I had beenat least the latter was unde- tation must have detected me; but, 
niable, and the multitude seldom give on the day folloiying, T ventured on 
themselves' the trouble of enquiring a ride to Austen Park, The whole 
into the circumstances of a case, sa- of rriy own people imputed my ab- 
tisfying themselves with the bare straction and melancholy to grief for 
result. the fete of Curtis:—alas 1 too justly. 

And Anne Austen the happy. The Austens were invisible, and I 
smiling, beautiful Anne Austen!— left my card. Is it possible, thought 
now the question was settled and I, that they have a suspicion of the 
sealed: and I determined to keep the trqth, yet remain quiet out of re¬ 
whole matter bn my heart. How spect for our former intimacy } I 
often, how many thousand times have trembled as the thought passed 
I wished from my soul that my reso- through my heart, yet determined to 
lutions had been otherwise! What a put it'to the ordeal, 
load of misery, how many sleepless ‘ .About a month after this period I 
nights and desponding days should f chanced one day', in visiting at Austen 
have spared myself I Park, to lind MUs Austen, alone. I 

Surprise, and panic, and sudden was struCk with the sudden alteration 
remorse had made my situation in her appearance. The flow 6f her 
much more dark and desperate than spirits was gone, and tlje Vyo, which 

i t really was but time elapsed, so lately floated in the light of joy, 

and weeks passed over that could was now quenched in its lustre. Some 

not be recalled. I felt that sus- days before I hat! signified my inten» 

picion must have ever attached to tion of leaving England for'the con- 

one, who had concealed and kept to tinent, as my native country had now 

himself a circumstance, whose elu- become to me only a ’scene of me-’ 
cidatiori, by his own sfetement, was lancholy recollections. I thought of 
such as to preclude hazard by legal my mother torn from her orphans’in 

investigation. *1116 opportunity had their childhood—of Anna Singleton, 

escaped, before my conduct appeared the moin^ing sfer of this world's lov«- 

to me in its‘genuine light. The liness—of my simpie-miiidedheroic, 

whole country had been ■ agitated noble, beautiful sister—of the butch- 

about this mysterious - circumstance, ered Curtis—bf all thft miseries which 

Mostiprople insisted,- that Curtis had befallen all, who moved within 

must have destroyed hinqself,, as his the sphere of my existence. Even the 

own piece wns found by his side, dirty lovely being before me seemed to oWe« 

and, discharged, with the doghead in her blight'td my presen66. ’ Bennefb 

the pan;, while some fevi( argued advances I knew she ‘ had declined, 

against possibility of‘the arms and if Curtis’was* her, lover, the 

being extended so far as to pull the wretch stood before her, who had 

trigger! of a long barrelled- musket, einbrued his hands in his blood. - 

with the musria pointed {gainst the * * 
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XVI. 

“ Oh! there ts never sorrow of heart 
That shall lack a timely end, 

If bnt to God we turn, and ask 
Of him to be our friend!”—W ordsworth. 


Home being no longer a home for 
me, I had resolved on travelling. She, 
whom I loved with an all-engrossing 
tenderness, was dead in her early 
youth. I had no kindred to care for 
me ; like the Indian chief, Logan, I 
could say there runs not a drop of 
my blood in the veins of a living crea¬ 
ture ; and I had unintentionally killed 
my friend. When I. looked back to 
boyhood, it seemed a kind of eternity, 
and yet I was but twenty-five I 
Suspicion as to my.being accessory 
to the death of Curtis might, or nught 
not float on the breath of fame. No 
one, <=‘0 f|ir as I had heard insinuat¬ 
ed, imputed it either directly or indi¬ 
rectly to tne, but how often is the 
voice of malice heard by all save its 
victim. It mattered not; I suffered* 
sufficiently without that; I had ceas¬ 
ed “to justify my deeds unto my¬ 
self,” and was a conscience-stricken 
wretch. My buoyant hoj)e 3 were 
quenched; and, instead of looking 
forward, through a bright sunshine 
of futurity, J must hang over my 
prospectfj., ^ saw nothing in life to 
covet; nothing to aspire to; and 
nought that could efface from my me¬ 
mory the defiling stains of the past. 

I had bought experience < arly, and at 
a dear price. I had suddenly become 
an altered man, and " a kaddfer one.” 

What boots it to relatb my wan¬ 
derings? it is only the history of my 
mind that I mean to record. After 
sogourning for four years on the con¬ 
tinent during whick time I visited 
France, Germany, and Italy, in the 
hopes that charfgc of scene and place 
would dissipate my ills ; I began to 
feel that Time, the grand physician of 
human miseries, had anointed my 
heart with a Balsam .Sat,*' i/it did not 
heal thoroughly* was at least power¬ 
ful to salve and’ soothe; still haeit 
lateri UthaUa arundo; still did the af- 
row rankle} but jts presence was 
more endurable, add a consciousness 
that my guilt had been at least equal¬ 
led by my imprudence in conceding 
it, rested on my ^ind, with a be- 
and pleasant influence. • , 
From the occurrence of the fatal 


deed until this time, I have borne in 
silence; my guilt and my grief have 
found no tongue. But, alas! the 
world is changed altogether since that 
period. I am now a sojourner in a 
part of the country far from the 
scenes of my paternal inheritance; 
unknown to those who knew me in 
youth, and living under a changed 
name. The metamorphosing hand of 
time hath changed the black hairs to 
the pey; and the buried body of 
Curtis is long since dust. He is al¬ 
most blotted from the memory of the 
living, and his story, even in the vici¬ 
nity of the place where it Occurred, 
is remembered only as a dream of 
yore. If the world has been ungrate¬ 
ful towards him, regarding his alleged 
end, it is now far beyond the time for 
my attempting to do justice to it, by 
revealing the real facts of the case. 

I have suffered much—perhaps, to 
say mote than enough, would be im¬ 
piety. At all evefits, I trust, the de¬ 
mands of moral justice arc satis¬ 
fied. I have read of a man, who was 
tried and condemned for the murder 
of his own daughter; who, it was af¬ 
terwards discovered, had destroyed 
herself; and his body ordered to be 
hung by the sea-shore in chains, as 
carrion to the wild fowl. Three years 
elapsed before the hand-writing de¬ 
veloping the truth, was found, and 
empty, fancifully empty, was that 
shew of justice, which endeavoured to 
obliterate the ignominy of such a fate, 
by commanding the rustling skeleton 
to be taken down for decent inter¬ 
ment, and a stand of white colours 
to be waved over insensate turf, as 
symbolical of the innocence of the 
dust that mouldered benCath. 

Next to the death of Curtis, the 
circumstance which for a long time 
pressed and preyed most deeply on 
my regret, was Bie never having had 
the fmtitude, the justice to reveal the 
whole facts of the cas^.at least to 
Anne Austen. How such a know¬ 
ledge would have lightened her me¬ 
lancholy—yet I had the heart to with¬ 
hold it. How such a discovery would 
have sweetened the bitterness of her 
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cup—^yet Meft her to drain it to the 
dregs. Often and often did I medi¬ 
tate this act of justice; but my soul 
revolted from the'task. I knew ray- 
self a fallen being, but I could not 
abide the idea th^t others should 
think me so; far less that she, the 
kindest, .gentlest, most atfectionate of 
human creatures, should execrate me. 

_ For a nuihber of years I lived in 
solitude in a beautiful cottage on the 
Lake of Geneva, not far from the 
scenes hallowed in romance by the 
loves of St. Preux and Julie. Yet 
there, even there, in that elysium of 
nature, I was not happy. Melan¬ 
choly. remembrances broke in upon 
the tranquil enchantment of the most 
delightful Ismdscape^j and far remote 
from the faces and friendships which 
had enlivened and delighted the morn¬ 
ing of nfe. I felt the gloom of soli¬ 
tude even in the brightest sunshine ; 
and ennui in all- my efforts to be 
amused. If the heart of man was 
ever formed by nature for solitude, I 
had here an opportunity of putting 
that doctrine abundantly to the test. 
I did so—and experienced the futi¬ 
lity of such an hypothesis. " On 
some fond breast the parting soul re- 


liesor else it is wretched. " What 
is the world,” says Goldsmith, ” if it 
affords but solitude 1” Pleasure un¬ 
communicated and unshared, is only 
a sort of pain. The master of one of 
the most beautiful villas in the world, 
surrounded by all that the heart can 
desire of the soft and the sublime in 
scenery, without an officious glance 
to scrutinize the privacy of my life, 
yet I was nnblest. I felt that some¬ 
thing was a-wanting. My books 
sometimes failed to amuse. I became 
tued of my boat. I had seen Geneva, 
Vevai, and Chillon castle too often ; 
and pined for an interchange of friend¬ 
ly thought—for a reciprocity and a 
communication of feelings. Often, 
seated on the high green banks, on 
the border of the Leman, with mag¬ 
nificent pine-forests around me, and 
tranquiUized with the view of the 
wide, smooth expanse of waters, with 
the wooded islets, and gliding sails— 
of romantic white-walled to'wns, and 
sublime picturesque mountains, I 
have cast a longing, lingering glance 
to the friendships and the fields of 
early years, to the country which 
gave me birth, to the fields— 


“ The beautiful fields 

Of Englai\d, where amid the growing grass, 
The daisy bends, the yellow king-cup shines, 
In the merry month of May.” 


But of all -my melancholy reflec¬ 
tions, none were more melancholy 
than those which related to Anne 
Austen. Deep in my heart of hearts 
lay enshrined the memory of my first, 
last, only love—the recollections of 
Anna Singleton; of her angelic love¬ 
liness, her retiring, affection, her 
early, and deplored, and heart-^crush- 
ing death. But that was a wod—an 
unavertable and irremediable cala¬ 
mity—a* dispensation of Providence. 
To Anne Austen I had poured out 
the waters of Marah. 1 had’ been 
the cloud which obscur^ that star 
in the noon-night of its loveliness. 
“Vyhy, indeed, should I hide .it from 
myself and -oth^ers ? I had beeU the 
means of shortening her life, and the 
work of a frantic.minute had been 
the cause of changing her, as by the 
wave* of a magician’s wand—and she 
was changed. Her peace was blasted 
for ever, and the fountain of her af¬ 
fections dried up. The suil never 
shone for.her after .that day. From 


the beauty-breathing, buoyant girl, 
playful from lightness of heart and 
innocence of thought, she*, sank at 
once into the clouded serenity of pen¬ 
siveness and the melancholy of settled 
grief. The elastic tone of her spirit 
was destroyed. The noonday of her 
expectations had prematurely closed, 
and the aspect of universal natute 
was for ever darkened before her. 

“ AtrS, caligine mersa.* . 

It is fortunate that she did not live 
long, as life when so meted out is but 
a continuation of suffering, a succes¬ 
sion of unpleasant thoughts. A bro¬ 
ken heart is an incurable malady, 
and the sooner such a disease comes 
to a termination the better, as it is 
only a life-in-death, a protracted mi¬ 
sery. Poor girl! often in solitude 
hath my heart bled for thee. I de¬ 
served thy execration; but thy lips 
were sealed to all save the words of 
charity. No reproaches ever passed 
thy gentle lips, and thy dying hour 
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was resigned as that of the American him, and do\frh* to pleasant 
poet, who emblematizes departing dreams. ^ 

man, as folding his mantle round 

XVII. 

“ When musing on companions gOne, 

We doubly feel ourselves alone; 

Something, my friend, we yet may gain, 

There is a pleasure in this pain. 

Its Still small voice is often heard 
W'liispering a mingled sentiment 
’Twixt resignation and content.”— Marmion. 


Age was now setting his signet upon 
me; and, although thoroughly se¬ 
vered from all early friendships, so 
strong in my heart were the associa¬ 
tions of the past, that I resolved to 
return to ,my native country again, 
were it for no other purpose but lay¬ 
ing my bones there. 

1 stood upon a hill top, that looks 
downward on the far-off ocean, and, 
between me and the sea, beheld the 
woods that circled round the man¬ 
sion of my fathers. It was a beauti¬ 
ful Sabbath morning, towards the de¬ 
cline of summer. Some silvery clouds 
slept on the bosom of the sky; the 
sheep were scattered in repose over 
the rich, gre^n, hilly pastures; the 
birds were singing amid the thickets; 
and, borne from afar, to the pausing 
ear, came the tranquilly solemn sound 
of the church bell, " most musical, 
most melancholy." 

I stood' and listened. ‘ It was too 
nluch; my heart could not bear it. I 
leant over a raoss-grbwu rail, and, 
holding my handkerchief to my eyes, 
wept like a child. My mother, my 
sister, the faithful dotnestics, “ the 
old familiar faces," departed scenes, 
vanished friends, all the delights of 
the past, arose and utterly tinman- 
ned me. 

Escaping fromjihose reminiscences 
of barly iwldhood, I wandered down 
to my old haunts in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Austen* Park; and by. a cu¬ 
rious coincidence, for. the thing was 
unpremeditated, 1 a.fived there alsQ 
on a Sun^y morning, and tiie thought 
sudderfflpstruck me, that I would go 
into s<^e obscure part of the yiUage 
chur^ and l^ear service. I did so. 

What a reverential well-known air 
h(^ the buildingevery stone in it 
had a place id my early recollection. 
The deep jiiches—low-arehed 
windows, a,dmittiDg a'd)m,rj!ligiouB 
light"—the venerable, duaky pews. 


edged with the antique carving of acorn 
and fleur-de-lis—the hollow roof, 
whose crevices still held " the mar¬ 
tin's old hereditary nest." I gazed 
on them all—I devoured them all with 
my eyes ; but the pulpit had another 
occupant, and the^ sliver hairs of the 
pastor, from whose lips *1 had first 
heard the words of truth and Hfe from 
that holy place, with a solemnity of 
awe' bordering on adoration, where 
was now that venerable saint! 1 
turned to the old pew of my house¬ 
hold ; it was filled, but I knew not a 
face there. • I looked up to the galleiy,* 
whose front was gilded with the arms 
of the Curtis family, and sighed to 
think of one "who was not.” 'Next 
to it*was the pew of the Austens. 
My heart sank when 1 thought of the 
time v^hen the pfeerlcss Anne Austen 
sate there, and it was a check to my 
habitual despondency to survey that 
delightful family group, 

Very few faces in the body of the 
church could I recognise ; qnd these 
how altered by the lapse of years; 
and the corroding touclves of care! 
The boy now stood, in the centre of 
hte own ftimily, a thoughtflil man—a 
business-worn citizen—^an attentive,- 
Bubdpe4^ sbber-ininded father. The* 
old hadpassed away " like the clouds 
of yesterday;” and the youthful liad, 
like nfySClf, fat ovefstepped their me¬ 
ridian; and were declipipg unto tlie 
hour ^yyhen daylight doth go do-^j" 
Nond recognised me ; no one glanced 
tomrards me a look pf welcome; 1 was 
a stranger among strangerst 
, After service 1 strayed; into thfe 
church-yard. , I,hav6 -n^ver thought 
of death, but its ihpige -was asso¬ 
ciated with ■ the tranqjij^lity. of that 
spot. There is a'^tond quiet arpund 
it. It. is in the heart of rural scenery, 
situated on a rising ground, and open 
to the sun and sky. 

ITie people^being aU passed away. 
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I sauntered towards the lost narrow 
habitation of the Anstens, that I 
rai^t gaze on the turf where reposed 
the ashes of the warm-hearted old 
squire, and of his <kughter, the peer¬ 
less Anne. I stood for a long time 
gazing upon it. My heart was at my 
throat; and some burning tears alle¬ 
viated the pressure of my afflictions 
as they fell to the ground. The pres¬ 
sure of twenty-seven years had level¬ 
led it by their passage, and the un¬ 
dulation in the turf was scarcely per¬ 
ceptible. The holly and cypress trees 
planted around were nowgrown large, 
daik, and luxuriant; in them the 
winds of heaven might whistle, and 
the birds of summer build their nests. 
The marble slab in the wall, which 
tells her name and age, is encircled 
with lichens and moss, wealing an 
aspect of long-past years. Tho holly- 
bush, at present growing beneath the 
window at which 1 am writing, is a 
slip taken from one of those trees. I 
delight, in my musing hours, to gaze 
upon it, and think how it derived its 
original nourishment from the ground 
wherein the clay of Anne Austen was 
laid. 

'IVas after noon when I closed the 
church- yard gate behind me, and look¬ 
ed back to the forests, determining to 
1 epass the spot at which poor Curtis 
met with his death. I sauntered slow¬ 
ly onwards. Every tree by the way- 
side seemed to claim old acquaintance¬ 
ship, and to say, “ You will not sure¬ 
ly pass me unnoticed eveiy wind¬ 
ing of the path on which I tiod awak¬ 
ened " thoughts that lay too deep for 
teais." 

At length I came to the cottage, at 
the turn of the road, which J had 
bought, and given away as a mar¬ 
riage-gift to my old faithful servant, 
Thomp,5. ‘A respectable-looking el¬ 
derly man was -sitting on a stone, 
qdibtly smoking his pipb.with acurly- 
hcadeu urchin on his knee. His little 
terrier dog, which was lying asleep at 
his feet, started up with a suarl,i and 
came forward to bark as I approach¬ 
ed.' The man looked hard at me, and 
I returned his scrutiny as narrowly. 
Hi/ ekamlna|ion seemed to have 
proved abortive; fori turning his head 
the oth^r way, he took his pipe from 
his cheek,, preparatoiy to anpther 
whiff. Not so mint; I knew him~ 

I recognised my'old house-mate; 
whomt it affords a pleasuto to my 


mind, I saw married to his sweet¬ 
heart, Sally, before I went abroad, 
and trust that, in so doing, I acted 
for the best, in making two faithful 
hearts enjoy as much felicity as this 
poor earth can supply. 

I passed on with a deep-drawn 
sigh; but, shortly after, falling in 
with a little boy, who was gathering 
king-cups by the way side, I found, 
on inquiring his name, that ho was a 
son, as his featuies had so denoted to 
me, and gave him what loose money 
I had about me, to buy a new dress 
against next Sunday. 

The sun had far declined, when, 
reaching the borders of the fatal fo¬ 
rest, I paced on at a slow latc, exa¬ 
mining every object around, which, 
from change, beauty, or old associa¬ 
tions, solicited my attention. From 
a rising bank I caught a glimpse of 
Austen Park over the trees. It look¬ 
ed dark, solitary, and forsaken ; dif¬ 
ferent from what I had once thought 
it, but the same. Between me and 
the west some tall ash trees indicated 
the spot, behind which lay the quon¬ 
dam property of Curtis. Surrounded 
by corn fields, luxuriant and exten-. 
sive, I passed on between the border¬ 
ing trees. Tlie last rays of sunlight 
gilded their tops, and broke through 
in long level streams where they were 
more thinly planted. I heard voices 
in the woods; and, standing still, dis¬ 
covered some children, who, forgetfhl 
of Sabbath decency, had been thread¬ 
ing the verdant labyrinth in search of 
birds’ nests, or the honey of the wild 
bees. Their tongues, full of tlie joy¬ 
ful buoyancy of childhood, and their 
light laughter, pioclaimcd the ease 
and thoughtlessness of their hearts. 

I thought of the time when I ought tp 
have been as one of these. 

As 1 sauntered on I heard the jOy-' 
ous sounds far behind me, but they be¬ 
came moie and more indistinct/and 
were soon altogether lost.. All was 
silent as I neared the style over which 
Curtis had come on the fatal evening. 
Nature was still, serene, shadowy, • 
and reposing. A blackbird bad built 
hei nest somewhere near the spot; 
and from the summit of a tall larch, ‘ 
the tallest in tlie gtove, sung out, in 
clear, thrilling woodnotes; as it were, 
a hymn to the departing daylfght. 

Although the scene was so strong¬ 
ly pictmed on my recollection, it was 
not without some difficulty that I> 
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identified the exact spot on which 
Curtis received his death-wound. At 
length I exclaimed to myself hurried¬ 
ly, " Behold the tree!” It was the 
same against which I had rested my 
fowling-piece. I examined its bark 
for traces of blood-gouts, in momen¬ 
tary conviction of the vulgar belief 
that such marks are uneffaceable; but 
my eyes could behold none, nor could 
imagination distort any visible ap¬ 
pearance into the least resemblance 
of such. Beneath my feet, on the 
spot which had drunk his blood, the 
weeds and wild-flowers were spring¬ 
ing luxuriantly, and sent forth to the 
air, as my steps pressed them down, 
an aromatic, pastoral smell. 

Rousseau describes the intensity of 
his emotions, when, after an absence 
of many, many years, he beheld his 
favourite periwinkle growing on the 
spot where he had left it. What 
thoughts, what feelings must have 
thrilled through his heart, when he 
exclaimed, ” Voila la pervenche !" 

He, perhaps, or only such as he, 
who have felt the power of similar 
experiences, can form a notion of 
.what passed through my bosom at 


that hour. But at what antipodes 
were his remembrances and mine I 
His brought before his soul with all 
the rapidity and, vividness of lights 
ning, llie innocence and the Elysium 
of youth; mine, the darkness of that 
cloud which had for ever overshadow¬ 
ed such prospects, and transformed 
the garden of life into a desert! 

As I passed down the vale, the blue 
mantle of twilight hung around the 
shoulders of the hills, the west was 
rapidly losing its crimson honours, 
and Hesperus, " leader of the starry 
host,” shone out brightly from the 
fine blue sky. Pausing for a moment 
to gaze on its spatklmg beauty, the 
days of old’ and the' lines of Sappho 
awoke to mind, and reciting the ten¬ 
der fragment— 

“ wavw — 

I sauntered leisurely through the quiet 
of evening. Alas ! there was no liv¬ 
ing being to welcome my return! I 
had nought on earth to wish for, no¬ 
thing to expect—there were none to 
welcome my steps to the evening 
threshold! ; 


XVIII. 

So passed! in the passing of a day. 

Of mortal life the leafe, the bud, die flowre; 

No more doth flourish after first decay.”—S penser. 

It is time for me to draw these Bennet never returned to his native 
melancholy reminiscences to a close, country. He grew very rich, and got 
Perhaps, unconsciously to myself, high up in the army; but he*never 

the spirit of egotism has dictated married, a circumstance which glad- 

them; but if so, it is not a selfish- dened the hearts of several cousins 
ness that by communication looks for and second cousins in the shape of 
direct sympathy, for these sheets post-obit remembrances. 
q}iall not see the light, until years Shall I divulge it i Why not ? The 
i^r I have passed away. In glancing living have passed away, and none 

over them, it strikes me as only ne- remain to whom the disclosure can 

cessary to add a few particulars. cost a thoughtful sigh. 

After my return from the conti- On the morning that I left my. re- 
nent, I paid a visit to the grave of sidence in England for the continent, 

her, who had been to me as file light a packet was delivered me. On break- 

of life, the lovely, t'le adored, thfr— ing the outer seal, 1 found written 
alas! epithets are vain—^to the grave inside the envelope. “The enclosed 
of Anna Siqgleton. Standing there must not be peinsed for three ye^rs. 
my spirit was absorbed in the past, A. A.” 

and ‘vVhen 1 came to a consciousness It is needless to say, with '^hat 
of my utter isolation, “ I dropped a care this letter was preserved, and 
few hot tears, but wiped them soon.” how anxiously I awaited the coming 
My grhve will be mode beside hers ; round of the period at which 1 was 
for I do not think that my spirit could at liberty to examine its couteqts. 
find repose, were my ashes any other My anxiety was heightened .instead 
where deposited, of being diminished by hearing, what 
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indeed grieved me to the core, bat 
surprised me not much) that during 
the following winter Anne Austen 
had been translated to a happier and 
better world, 

Wlien the time did at length come 
round I was residing in Switzerland. 
Taking the preciously preserved 
packet with me, I went out on the 
beautiful morning of the fourteenth'of 
June, an anniversary to me thence 
and for ever sacred, andnn the arbour 
at the foot of my garden, broke the 
seal with a trembling hand, and read 
as follows:— 

“ Austen Park, June 14, 17— 

“ Sir;—Were it not from the know¬ 
ledge, that long ere your eyes peruse this 
blotted scrawl, the hand that traced it 
shall have been cold in the tomb, I 
would have preferred leaving my sorrows 
without a record, and carrying them to 
another world nithin my shut and silent 
heart. As it is, I fear this proceeding is 
only to lower me in your estimation, and 
to exhibit my woman’s weakness. Be it so. 
If to love is to have sinned—oh, let it be, 
that to have suffered for my frailty, should 
plead my atonement! 

“ Startle not at this unfcmininc -confes¬ 
sion. It is such as I know you are un¬ 
prepared for,—as you imagined my affec¬ 
tions were centred in another. No—no— 
that was not the case. Mr. Curtis, although 
a favourite with my fithcr, never was so 
with me; and witli the above declaration 
before you, it is needless that I should be 
more explicit for my reasons in declining 
the proposals of my cousin Bonnet. 

“ If 1 had not accidentally heard of your 
early bereavement, and of your resolution 
of shutting up your heart for ever to the 
smiles of woman, perhaps I should not have 
had the hardihood to pen this letter; but 
from that hour a similar vow was mine, 
and, knowing as I did, that change in a 
spirit like mine was incompatible with its 
nature, my determination was taken with¬ 
out much difficulty. 

“ Pardon iny calling down a farewell bless¬ 
ing on your head, and when you read this, 
may it come to your hcaitin tranquil plea¬ 
sure, although the voice that now implores 
it, shall have been long since quenched 
and for ever.” 

“ Annu Austen.” 

Tile emotions which the perusal of 
this epistle created within me are in¬ 
describable. A new light dawned 
over my bewildered path. Tlie pure 


spirit that had so confidingly reposed 
in me had long before ascended to a 
more congenial region; and in the 
prostration of my faculties, I felt that 
being had been ^iven me, ndt only 
that I might be miserable myself, but 
that I iriight blight all within the 
sphere of my balefol influence. 

When I recalled the only days of 
my heart’s true happiness, when, 
loving and beloved by Anna Single¬ 
ton, a gleam of sunshiny pervaded 
the world, which it soon lost for ever, 
J felt as if the romance of life had 
only been shewn me, that* I might 
more awfully suffer under its cold 
and dread realities; and that turning 
from file coffin, which contained her 
ashes, memory might more bewitch- 
ingly restore her to my mind’s eye, 
in the radiance of consummate 
beauty. 

It is vain to pray that the past were 
restored—that the days were back, 
when the heart could thrill, and bend, 
and melt, as jt then thrilled, softened, 
and expanded in its love of the bright 
and' beautiful—that its feelings were 
re-purified from the world's' conta¬ 
mination, and its rebound to the 
impressions of pleasure as lively. 
There is no second spring in human 
life; neither threats nor tears can 
recall the fleet angel of time. When 
the autumn of life fades into the sere 
and yellow leaf, the vista of death is 
the only one, through which wc can 
look, in the true hope of more bril¬ 
liant suns and a screner existence. 

What more remains for me on 
earth, hut to prepare for the great 
change that awaits me, and which, 
in the usual course of nature, cannot 
be at a great distance. Fondly would 
I hope, that tears _ shed in secret— 
the privations which I have under¬ 
gone, ani which fnock the greatest 
austerities suffered by the most rigid 
anchorite—and the contrition of a 
penitent spirit—have blotted out 
from the great book the faults and 
follies of my immature years, and 
that the Author of ail being will not 
reject utterly the offering of a heart, 
which, while it bleeds with gratitude 
and love, relies on a goodness which 
is at once sublime and boundless. 
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.No. VI. “ ■' ‘ 

* ‘ SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

On the opposite page iij^ .old Sir Peveril! Many a time has he figured on 
canvas or paper, in stone, bronze, or plaster, in oil or water-colours, litho¬ 
graphed, copper-plated, mezzotinted, in aU the variety of manner that the 
art of the sculptor, the founder, the modefler, the painter, the etcher, the 
engraver, the whole tribe of the imitators of the face divine, could display 
him. He ha? hung in the chamber*of kings, and decorated the door of the 
ale-house*—^has graced the boudoir of beauty, and perambulated the streets 
borne upon the head of a swarthy Italian pedlar. He has been depicted in all 
moods and all postures; but we venture to say, that the Baronet, as he really 
looks, ■was never so exactly put before the public as we now see him. 

There he iS, sauntering about his gi ounds, with his Lowland bonnet in his 
hand, dressed in his old green shooting-jacket, telling old stones of every 
stone and bush, and tree and stream, in sight—tales of battles and raids—or 
ghosts and faiiies, as the case may be, of the days of yoic, ' 

-“ Ere Scotland’s griefs, began, 

When every man you met had killed his man !” 

Every thing is correct in the picture, from the peak of his head down to his 
very cudgel; and if the dogs are not as authentic altogether as their master, 

' they may serve as .ty^es to show that he is fond of being so attended. 

If we could write m the manner of fine writers—winch, thank Heaven ! 
wc cannot-rwe should say much about the aerial attendants who lackey his 
head, as the dogs do his heels; Stoddart, or, if not, somebody else, has 
drawn* a* picture,^ which hag been engraved in some of the Annuals, of the 
dreams of the infant Shakspearc. High m the clouds we behold, exhibiting 
tliemselves in his sleep, to the mental eye of the future poet, the goodly 
company of Hamlet and JaeJe Fahtaff, Richatd and Ophelia, Othello and 
Juliet, and “ many more too long.” ITiis gloiious gallery is, indeco, un- 
appioachable; but still, from the head depicted upon the opposite leaf, 
sprung Rebecca and Marmton, Die Vei uon and JJuyald Dalgetty, the Baron of 
liraduaidme and Flora M'Tror, Nicol Janie and ('laverhouse, Meg Meirihes 
and Jraitie Deans, Caleb Balderstone and the Master of Ravensuood —the list 
is not half exhausted, but we must stop—^visions of pathos and fun, of 
honoui and conviviality, of grace and grotesqueness, of all that is grand or 
droll, or mad or shrewd, oi merry or melancholy, or ^allant or piudent, or 
boisteious or meditative, or pious or profane, m the histoiy of mankind— 

Who can his miradcs declare?” 

It is, indeed, idle to be wasting one's time in cataloguing the dramatis 
peisonoc of the Waverley Novels, or their prcdcccssois in rhyme, which aie 
familiar as household •wpyda—• 

* “ Proof suqny India to the Pole.” 

Long may he cdhtinue to " feed us with good things.” even though, unHke 
the days of the Chaldee MS., every body now knoweth whence they come; 
and having, by tli^ unprecedented sale of his ” seiics,” got rid of dimculties, 
in which it wets a thousand pities he should have ever been involved, may 
he be enabled, for the remainder of his life—a thousand years, as the Spa- 
niaids say—to whisk Iiivstick over his shoulJer, with untroubled hearf, in 
the mtpiner of Corporal Trim, as follows— 
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Clio waa figured by the ancienti as 
the eldest daughter of Mefflory, and 
chief of the Muses; which dignity, 
whether we regard the essential qua¬ 
lities of her art, or its practice and 
acceptance among men, we shall still 
find to have been fitly bestowed. His¬ 
tory, as it lies at the root of all science, 
is also the first distinct product of 
man's spiritual nature; his earliest 
expression of what can be called 
Thought. It is a looking both before 
and after; as, indeed, the comingTime 
already waits, unseen, yet definitely 
shaped, predetermined, and inevitable, 
in the Time to come; and only by the 
combination of both is the meaning 
of either completed. The Sibylline 
Books, though old, are not the oldest. 
Some nations have prophecy, some 
have not: but, of all mankind, there 
is no tribe so lude that it has not at¬ 
tempted History, though several have 
not arithmetic enough to count Five. 
History has been written with quipo- 
threads, with feather pictures, with 
wampum-belts; still oftener with 
eaith-mounds and monumental stone- 
heaps, whether as pyramid or cairn; 
for the Celt and the Cojit, the Red man 
as well as the White, lives between 
two eternities, and, warring against 
Oblivion, he would fain unite himself 
in clear conscious relation, as in dim 
unconscious relation he is already 
united, with the whole Future and 
the whole Past. 

A talent for History may be said to 
be born with us, as our chief inheiit- 
ance. In a ceitain sense all men aic 
histoiiaiis. Is not every memory writ¬ 
ten quite full with Annals, wherein 
joy and mourning, conquest and loss, 
manifoldly alternate; and, with or 
without philosophy, the whole for¬ 
tunes of one little inwaid Kingdom, 
and all its politics foreign and domes¬ 
tic, stand inefl'aceably recorded ? Our 
very speech is curiously historical. 
Most men, you may observe, speak 
only to narrate; not in imparting 
what they have thought, which in¬ 
deed were often a very small matter, 
but in exhibiting what they have Un¬ 
dergone or seen, wh ch is a quite un¬ 
limited one, do talkers dilate. Cut 
us oft from Narrative, how would the 
stream of conversation, even among 
the wisest, languish into detached 
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(tirii4«in90n| the fiotollsh 
teriy evapKHn^"'! ‘Huu, aswq do no- ^ 
thing but eimct Histoty^ we say Httle 
but recite it; nay, ra«b»r, in , 
widest sense, our whole ^ 

is built thereon. For, stnotly consi¬ 
dered, what is all Knowle^e 
but recorded Experience, emd a ‘‘ 
duct of History; of which, fiheretbre, ‘ 
Reasoning and Belief, no less than 
Action and Passion, are essential ma- ‘ 
terials ? 

Under a limited, and the only prac¬ 
ticable shape. History proper, that 
imrt of History which treats of re¬ 
markable action, has, in all modern 
as well as ancient times, ranked 
among the highest arts, and perhaps 
never stood higher than in these times 
of ours. For whereas, of old, &e 
charm of History lay chiefly in gra¬ 
tifying our common appetite for the 
wonderfiil, for the unknown; and her 
office was but as that of a Minstrel and 
Story-teller, she has now farther be¬ 
come a Schoolmistress, and professes 
to instruct in gratifying. Whether, 
with the stateliness of that venerable 
character, she may not have taken up 
something of its austerity and frigi¬ 
dity ; whether, in the logical terseness 
of a Hume or Robeiieon, thd grace¬ 
ful ease and gay pictorial heartiness 
of a Herodotus or Froissart may not 
be wanting, is not the question ror us 
here. Enough that all learners, ail 
inquiring minds of every order, arc 
gathered round her footstool, and re¬ 
verently pondei ing her lessons, as the 
true basis of Wisdom. Poetry, Divi¬ 
nity, Politics, Physics, have each 
their adherents and adversaries; ehch 
little guild supporting a de^naVire' 
and offensive war for its own spe¬ 
cial domain; white the domain of 
History is as a Free Emporium, 
where all ttiese belligerents peace¬ 
ably meet and furnish themselves; 
and Sentimentalist and Utilitarian, 
Sceptic and Theologian, with one 
voice advise us: Examine History, 
for it is ' Philosophy teaching by Ex¬ 
perience.' i 

Far be it from us to ffiaparagd^ fueb 
teaching, the very attempt at wludt 
must be precious. Neither ahi^ vSe 
too rigidly inquire, how ipttdl it ^ 
has hitherto profited ? Whelher 
of whet little practical 
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have, has come from study of profess¬ 
ed History, or from other less boasted 
sources, whereby, as matters now 
stand, a Marlborough may become 
great in the world’s business, with 
no History save what he derives from 
Shakspeore’s Plays ? Nay, whether, 
in that same teaching by Experience, 
historical Philosophy has yet pro¬ 
perly deciphered the first element of 
all science in this kind ? What is the 
aim and significance of that wondrous 
changeful life it investigates and 
paints ? Whence the course of man’s 
destinies in this Earth originated, and 
whither they are tending ? Or indeed, 
if they have any course and tendency, 
arc really guided forward by an un¬ 
seen mysterious Wisdom, or only 
circle in blind mazes without recog¬ 
nisable guidance ? Which questions, 
altogether fundamental, one might 
think, in any Philosophy of History, 
have, since the era when Monkish 
Annalists were wont to answer them 
by tlie long-ago extinguished light of 
their Missal and Breviary, been by 
most philosophical Historians only 
glanced at dubiously, and from afar; 
by many, not so much as glanced at. 
The truth is, two difficulties, never 
wholly surmountable, lie in the way. 
Before philosophy can teach by Ex¬ 
perience, the Philosophy has to be in 
readiness, the Expci icnce must be ga¬ 
thered and intelligiblyrecordcd. Now, 
overlooking the former consideration, 
and with regard only to the latter, let 
any one who has examined the cur¬ 
rent of human affairs, and hew intri¬ 
cate, perplexed, unfathomable, even 
when seen into with our own eyes, aie 
their thousandfold, blending move¬ 
ments, say whether the true repre¬ 
senting of it is easy or impossible. 
Sbeial Life is the aggregate of all the 
individual men's Lives who constitute 
society; History is the essence of in¬ 
numerable Biographies. But if one 
Biography, nay our own Biography, 
study and recapitulate it as we may, 
remains in so many points unintelli¬ 
gible to us, how much more must 
these million, the very facra of which> 
to say nothing of the purport of them, 
we know not, and cannot know! 

Neither will it adequately avail us 
to assert that the general inward con¬ 
dition of Life is the same in all ages; 
and that only the remarkable devia¬ 
tions from the common endowment, 
suid common lot, and the more im¬ 


portant variations which the out¬ 
ward dgure of Life has from time to 
time undergone, deserve memory and 
record. The inward condition of Life, 
it may rather be affirmed, the consci¬ 
ous or half-conscious aim of man¬ 
kind, so far as men arc not mere 
digesting machines, is the same in 
no two ages; neither are the more 
important outward variations easy 
to fix on, or always well capable 
of representation. Which was the 
greater innovator, which was the 
more important personage in man's 
history, he who first led armies over 
the Alps, and gained the victories of 
Cannae andThrasymene; ortho name¬ 
less boor who first hammered out for 
himself an iron spade? When the 
oak tree is felled, the whole forest 
echoes with it; but a hundred acorns 
are planted silently by some unno¬ 
ticed breeze. Battles and war-tu¬ 
mults, which for the time ^in every 
ear, and with joy or tciror intoxicate 
eveiy heart, pass away like tavern- 
brawls ; and, except some few Mara¬ 
thons and Morgaitcns, are remem- 
beied by accident, not by desert. 
Laws themselves, political Constitu¬ 
tions, are not our Life, but only the 
house wherein our Life is led : nay, 
they arc but the baie walls of the 
house; all whose essential furniture, 
the inventions and tiaditions, and 
daily habits that regulate and sup¬ 
port our existence, arc the work not 
of Dracos and Haiupdens, but of 
Phoenician mariners, of Italian ma¬ 
sons and Saxon metallurgists, of phi- 
losojihers, alchemists, projihets, and 
all the long foi gotten tiain of artists 
and ai tisans; who from the first have 
been jointly teaching us how to think 
and how to act, hov to rule over 
spiritual and over physical Nature. 
Well may wc say that of our History 
the nioie irapoitant pait is lost with¬ 
out lecovery, and—as thanksgivings 
wei e once wont to be offered for un¬ 
recognised meicics—look with reve¬ 
rence into the dark, untenanted places 
of the past, where, in formless obli- 
vio.., our chief benefactors, with all 
their sedulous endeavours, but not 
with the fruit of these, lie entombed. 

So imperfect is that same Experi¬ 
ence, by which Philosophy is to teach. 
Nay, even with regard to those oc¬ 
currences that do stand recorded, 
that, at their origin, have seemed 
worthy of record, and the summary 
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of which constitutes whaf we now 
call History, is not oar nnderstanding 
of them altogether incomplete; is it 
even possible to represent them as 
they were ? The old story of Sir Wal¬ 
ter ^Raleigh’s looking from his prison 
window, on some street tumult, which 
afterwards three witnesses reported 
in three different ways, himself dif¬ 
fering from them all, is still a true 
lesson for us. Consider how it is that 
historical documents and records ori¬ 
ginate ; even honest records, where 
the reporters were unbiassed by per¬ 
sonal regard; a case which, where no¬ 
thing more were wanted, must ever 
be^among the rarest. The real lead¬ 
ing features of an historical transac¬ 
tion, those movements that essen¬ 
tially character ise it, and alone de¬ 
serve to be recorded, are nowise the 
foremost to be noted: At first, among 
the various witnesses, who are also 
parties interested, there is only vague 
wonder, and fear or hope, and the 
noise of Rumour’s thousand tongues; 
till, after a season, the conflict of tes¬ 
timonies has subsided into some ge¬ 
neral issue; and then it is settled, by 
majority of votes, that such and such 
a " Crossing of the Rubicon,” an 
" Impeachmentof Strafford,” a” Con¬ 
vocation of the Notables,” are epochs 
in the world’s history, cardinal points 
on which grand world-revolutions 
have hinged. Suppose, however, that 
the majority of votes was all wrong; 
that the real cardinal points lay far 
deeper, and had been passed over un¬ 
noticed because no Seer, but only 
mere Onlookers, chanced to.be there! 
Our clock strikes when there is a 
change from hour to hour; but no 
hammer in the Horologe of Time peals 
through the univeise, when there is 
a change from Era to Era. Men un¬ 
derstand not what is among their 
hands: as calmness is the character¬ 
istic of strength, so the weightiest 
causes may be the most silent. It is, 
in no case, the real historical Tran¬ 
saction, but only some more or less 
plausible scheme and theory of the 
Transaction, or the hm'monized result 
of many such schemes, each varying 
from the other, and all varying irom 
Truth, that we can ever hope to be¬ 
hold. 

Nay, were our faculty of insight 
into passing things never so com¬ 
plete, there is still a fatal discrepancy 
between our manner of observing 


these, and their manner of occurring. 
The most gifted man can observe, 
still more can record, only the series 
of his own impressions: his observa¬ 
tion, therefore, to say nothing of its 
other imperfections, must be suceet- 
sive, while the things done were often 
simultaneous; the things done were 
. not a series, but a group. It is not 
in acted, as it is in written History: 
actual events are nowise so simply re¬ 
lated to each other as parent and off¬ 
spring are > every single event is the 
offspring not of one, but of all other 
events, prior or contemporaneous, 
and will in its turn combine with all 
others to give birth to new: it is an 
over-living, ever-working Chaos of 
Being, wherein shape after shape bo¬ 
dies itself forth from innumerable 
elements. And this Chaos, bound¬ 
less as the habitation and duration 
of man, unfathomable as the soul and 
destiny of man, is what the historian 
will depict, and scientifically gaupe, 
we may say, by threading it with 
single lines of a few ells in length! 
For as all Action is, by its nature, to 
be figured as extended in breadth, 
an' in depth, as well as in length; 
that is to say, is based on Passion 
and Mystery, if we investigate its 
origin; and spreads abroad on all 
hands, modifying and modified; as 
well as advances towards completion, 
so—all Narrative is, by its nature, of 
only one dimension; only travels for¬ 
ward towards one, or towards succes¬ 
sive points: Nairative is linear. Ac¬ 
tion is solid. Alas, for our ” chains," 
or chainlets, of ” causes and effects," 
which we so assiduously track through 
certain hand-breadths of years and 
square miles, when the whole is a 
broad, deep Immensity, and eadh 
atom is ” chained” and completed 
with all I Truly, if History is Philo¬ 
sophy teaching by Experience, the 
writer fitted to compose history is 
hitherto an unknown man. The Ex¬ 
perience itself would require All¬ 
knowledge to record it, were the All¬ 
wisdom needful for such Philosophy 
as would interpret it, to be had for 
asking. Better were it that mere 
earthly Historians should lower sttc)i 
pretensions, more suitable for Om¬ 
niscience than for human science; 
and aiming only at some picture of 
the things acted, which picture itself 
will at l^st be a poor approximation, 
leave the inscrutable purport of them 
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an acknowledged secret; or, at most, 
in reverent Faith, far different fioin 
that teaching of Philosophy, pause 
over the mysterious vestiges of Him, 
whose path is in the great deep of 
Time, whom History indeed reveals, 
but only all History, and in Eternity, 
will clearly reveal. 

Such considerations truly were of 
small profit, did they, instead of 
teaching us vigilance and reverent 
humility id our inquiries into History, 
abate our esteem for them, or discou¬ 
rage us from unweariedly prosecut¬ 
ing them. Let us search more and 
more into the Past; let all men ex¬ 
plore it, as the true fountain of know¬ 
ledge; by whose light alone, con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously employed, 
can the Present and the Future be in¬ 
terpreted or guessed at. For though 
the whole meaning lies far beyond 
our ken; yet in that complex Manu¬ 
script, covered over with formless, 
inextricably entangled, unknown cha¬ 
racters,—nay, which is a Palimpsest, 
and had once prophetic writing, still 
dimly legible there,—some letters, 
some words, may be deciphered ; and 
if no complete Philosophy, here and 
there an intelligible precept, available 
in practice, be gathered, well under¬ 
standing, in the mean while, that it 
is only a little portion we have deci¬ 
phered, that much still remains to be 
interpreted; that history is a real pro¬ 
phetic Manuscript, and can be fully 
interpreted by no man. 

But the Artist in History may be 
distinguished from the Artisan in His¬ 
tory ; for here, as in all other pro¬ 
vinces, there are Artists and Artisans; 
men who labour mechanically in a de¬ 
partment, without eye for the Whole, 
not feeling that there is a Whole; and 
men who inform and ennoble the 
humblest departmeht with an Idea of 
the Whole, and habitually know that 
only in the Whole is the Partial to be 
truly discerned. The proceedings, 
and the duties of these two, in regard 
to History, must be altogether diffe¬ 
rent. , l^ot, in^deed, thav each has not 
a rod worth, in his deveral de^ee. 

simple Husbandman can till his 
field, and by knowlec^e he has gained 
of its soil, sow it with the fit grain, 
though the deep rocks and central 
fires are unknown to him: his little 
crop hangs under and over the fir¬ 
mament of stars, and sails through 
whole untracked celestial spaces, be¬ 


en/Tw/ory^ 

tween Aries and Libra; nevertheless, 
it ripens for him in due season, iuid 
he gathers it safe into his barn. As 
a Husbandman he is blameless in dis¬ 
regarding those higher wonders; but 
as a Thinker, and faithful inquirer 
into nature, he were wrong. So like¬ 
wise is it with the Historian, who 
examines some special aspect of His¬ 
tory, and from this or that combina¬ 
tion of circumstances, political, mo¬ 
ral, economical, and the issues'it has 
led to, infers that such and such pro¬ 
perties belong to human society, and 
that the like circumstances wilt pro¬ 
duce the like issue; which inference, 
if other trials confirm it, must be held 
true and practically valuable. He is 
wrong only, and an Artisan, when he 
fancies that these properties, disco¬ 
vered or discoverable, exhaust the 
matter, and sees not at every step 
that it is inexhaustible. 

However, that class of cause-and- 
effect speculators, with whom no 
wonder would remain wonderful, but 
all things in Heaven and Earth must 
be "computed and accounted for;" 
and even the Unknown, the Infinite, 
in man's life, had, under the words 
Enthusiasm, Superstition, Spirit of 
the age, and so forth, obtained, as it 
were, an algebraical symbol and given 
value,—have now well-nigh played 
their part in European culture; and 
may be considered', as in most coun¬ 
tries, even in England itself, where 
they linger the latest, verging to- 
w'ards extinction. He who reads the 
inscrutable Book of Nature, as if it 
were a Merchant's Ledger, is justly 
suspected of having never seen that 
Book, but only some school Synopsis 
thereof; from which, if taken for the 
real Book, more error than insight 
is to be derived. 

Doubtless, also, it is with a growing 
feeling of the infinite nature of history, 
that in these times, the old principle. 
Division of Labour, has been so widely 
applied to it. ’ The political Histo- 
naujt^once almost the sole cultivator of 
History, has now found various asso¬ 
ciates, who strive to elucidate other 
phases of human Life; of which, as 
hinted above, the political conditions 
it is passed Under, are but one; And 
though the primary, perhaps not the 
most important, of the many out¬ 
ward arrangements. Of this historian 
himself, moreover, in his own Special 
department, new and higher things 
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are now beginning to be expected. 
From of old, it was too often to be 
reproachfully observed ■ of him, that 
he dwelt with disproportionate fond¬ 
ness in Senate-houses, in Battle-helds, 
nay, bven in Kings’ Antechambers ; 
forgetting, that far away from such 
scenes, ^e mighty'tide of Thought 
and Action was still rolling on its 
wondrous course, in gloom and 
brightness; and in its thousand re¬ 
mote valleys, a whole world of Exist¬ 
ence, with or without an earthly sun 
of Happiness to warm it, with or 
without a heavenly sun of Holiness 
to purify and sanctify it, was blos¬ 
soming and fading, whether the “ fa¬ 
mous victory” were won or lost. The 
time seems coming when much of 
this must be amended; and he who 
sees no world but that of courts and 
cainjjs; and writes only how soldiers 
were drilled and shot, and how this 
ministerial conjuror out-conjured that 
other, and then guided, or at least 
held, something which he called the 
rudder of government, but which 
was rather the spigot of Taxation, 
wherewith, in place of steering, he 
could tap, and the more cunningly 
the nearer the lees—will pass for a 
more or less instructive Gazetteer, but 
will no longer be called a Historian. 

However, the Political Historian, 
were his work performed with all 
conceivable perfection, can accom¬ 
plish but a part, and still leaves 
room for numerous fellow-labourers. 
Foremost among these comes the 
Ecclesiastical Historian; endeavour¬ 
ing, with catholic or sectarian view, 
to trace the progress of the Church, 
of that portion of the social esta¬ 
blishments, which respects our reli¬ 
gious condition, as the other portion 
does our civil, or rather, in the long 
run, our economical condition. Right¬ 
ly conducted, this department were 
undoubtedly the more important of 
the two; inasmuch as it concerns us 
more to understand how man’s moral 
well-being had been and might be 
promoted, than to understand in the 
like sort his physical well-being; 
which latter is ultimately the aim of 
all political arrangements. For the 
physically happiest is simply the 
safest, the strongest; and, in oil con¬ 
ditions of Government, Power (whe¬ 
ther of wealth as in these days, or of 
arms and adherents as in old days,) 
iS the only outward emblem and pur¬ 


chase-money of Good, True Good, 
however, unless we reckon Pleasure 
synonymous with it, is said to be 
rarely, or rather never, offered for 
sale m the market where that even 
passes current. So that, for man’s 
true advantage, not the outward 
condition of his life, but the inward 
and spiritual, is of prime influence; 
not the form of Government he lives 
under, and the power he can accu¬ 
mulate there, but the Church he is a 
member of, and the degree of moral 
Elevation he can acquire by means of 
its instruction. Church History, then, 
did it speak wisely, would have mo¬ 
mentous secrets to teach us: nay, in 
its highest degree, it were a sort of 
continued Holy Writ; our sacred 
books, being, indeed, only a History 
of the primeval Church, as it first 
arose in man’s soul, and symbolically 
embodied itself in his external life. 
How far our actual Church Historians 
fall below such unattainable stand¬ 
ards, nay, below quite attainable ap- 
proximations thereto, we need not 
point out. Of the Ecclesiastical His¬ 
torian wc have to complain, as we 
did of his Political fellow-craftsman, 
that his inquiries turn rather on the 
outward mechanism, the mere hulls 
and superficial accidents of the ob¬ 
ject, than on the object itself; as if 
the church lay in Bishops' Chapter- 
houses, and Ecumenic Council Halls, 
and Cardinals' Conclaves, and not far 
more in the hearts of Believing Men, 
in whose walk and conversation as 
influenced thereby, its chief manifes¬ 
tations were to be looked for, and its 
progress or decline ascertained. The 
History of the Church is a History of 
the Invisible as well as of the Visible 
Church; which latter, if disjoiqpd 
from the former, is but a vacant edi¬ 
fice; gilded, it may be, and over¬ 
hung with old votive gifte, yet use¬ 
less, nay, pestilentially unclean; to 
write whose history is less important 
than to forward its downfall. 

Of a less ambitious character are 
the Histories that relate to special se- 
parate provinces of human Action; to 
Sciences, Practical Arts, Institutions, 
and the like; matters which do not 
imply an epitome of man’s whole in¬ 
terest and form of life; but wherein, 
though each is still connected with 
all, the spirit of each, at least its 
material results, may be in some de¬ 
gree evolved without so strict refer- 
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enee to that of the others. Highest 
in dignity and difficulty, under this 
head, would be our histories of Phi¬ 
losophy, of man's opinions and theo- 
lies respecting the nature of his Being, 
and relations to the Universe Visible 
and Invisible; which History, indeed, 
were it fitly treated, or fit for right 
treatment, would be a province of 
Church History; the logical or dog¬ 
matical province of it; for Philoso¬ 
phy, in its true sense, is or should be 
the soul, of which Religion, Worship, 
is the body; in the healthy state of 
things the Philosopher and Priest 
were one and the same. But Philo¬ 
sophy itself is far enough from wear¬ 
ing this character; neither have its 
Historians been men, generally speak¬ 
ing, that could in the smallest degree 
approximate it thereto. Scarcely since 
the rude era of the Magi and Druids 
has that same healthy identification 
of Priest and Philosopher had place 
in any country; but rather the wor¬ 
ship of divine things and the scien¬ 
tific investigation of divine things 
have been in quite different hands, 
their relations not friendly but hos¬ 
tile. Neither have the Briickcrs and 
Buhles, to say nothing of the many 
unhappy Enfields who have treated 
of that latter department, been more 
than barren reporters, often unintel¬ 
ligent and unintelligible reporters, of 
the doctrine uttered, without force to 
discover how the doctrine originated, 
or what reference it bore to its time 
and country, to the spiritual position 
of mankind there and then. Nay, 
such a task did not perhaps lie before 
them, as a thing to be attempted. 

Art, also, and Literature are inti¬ 
mately blended with Religion; as it 
'Were outworks and abutments, by 
which that highest pinnacle in our 
inward world gradually connects it¬ 
self with the general level, and be¬ 
comes accessible therefrom. He who 
should write a poper History of Poe¬ 
try, would depict for us the succes¬ 
sive Revelations whicRman had ob¬ 
tained of the Spirit of Nature; under 
whal aspects he had caught and en¬ 
deavoured to body forth some glimpse 
of that unspeakable Beauty, which in 
its highest clearness is Religion, is the 
inspiration of a Prophet, yet in one 
of the other degree must inspire 


every true Singer, were his theme 
never so bumble. We should see by 
what steps men had ascended to the 
Temple; how near they had ap¬ 
proached ; by what ill hap they had, 
for long periods, turned away from 
it, and grovelled on the plain with 
no music in the air, or blindly strug¬ 
gled towards other heights. That 
among all our Eichhorns and War- 
tons Acre is no such Historian, must 
be too clearto every one. Nevertheless 
let us not despair of far nearer ap¬ 
proaches to that excellence. Above 
all let us keep the Ideal of it ever in 
our eye; for thereby alone have we 
even a chance to reach it. 

Our histories of Laws and Consti¬ 
tutions, wherein many a Montesquieu 
and Hallam has laboured with ac¬ 
ceptance, are. of a much simpler na¬ 
ture, yet deep enough if thoroughly 
investigated; and useful, when au¬ 
thentic, even wiA little depth. Then 
we have Histories of Medicine, of 
MaAematics, of Astronomy, Com¬ 
merce, Chivalry, Monkery; and^Go- 
guets and Beckmanns have come 
forward with what might be the moat 
bountiful contribution of all, a His¬ 
tory of Inventions. Of all which 
sorts, and many more not here enu¬ 
merated, not yet devised and put in 
practice, the merit and Ae proper 
scheme may require no exposition. 

In this manner, Aough, as above 
remarked, all Action is extended three 
ways, and Ae general sum of human 
Action is a whole Universe, with all 
limits of it unknown, does History 
strive by running path after path, 
Arough the Impassable, in manifold 
directions and intersections, to secure 
for us some oversight of the Whole; 
in which endeavour, if each Historian 
look well around him from his path, 
tracking it out wiA the eye, not, as 
is more common, with the no$e, he 
may at last prove not altogether un¬ 
successful. Prayiiig only that in¬ 
creased division of labour do not here 
as e|8ewhere, aggravate our already 
strong Mechwical tendencies, so that 
in Ae manual dexterity for parts we 
lose all command over the whole; 
and the hope of any Philosophy of 
History be farther off than ever, let 
us all wish her great, and greater 
success. 
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MACRXNSaY ARO TBB MANUFACTirKlNO SYSTEM. 

At the present moment, when many citizens of Hamburgh should shut 
of those fostering and protective their ports. It was not during that 
laws, under which the manufactures period a question of prosperity or ruin 
of this country have reached their with the manufacturer, whether the 
present eminence, are gradually dis- demand for opium in China was on 
appearing from the statute books, it the increase or decrease, or whether 
may not be uninstructive to enquire a foreign state raised its tariff ten, or 
how far this new policy is founded in lowered it five per cent. He enjoyed 
wisdom, or whether it have not a the monopoly of the homo market, 
tendency to sacrifice one interest to Every branch of trade was equally 
another, destroy those sources of encouraged and protected. Nothing 
wealth which it is its professed object was imported that could be produced 
to render more prolific, and ultimately by native skill or industry; and, in 
not only accelerate the ruin of the addition to this, many foreign articles 
manufacturing interest, but under- were prohibited, on the ground that 
mine the independence of the coun- substitutes could be found at home, 
try. In looking at this subject in all The Englishman was merry over his 
its bearings, it is our duty to recol- brown ale, and sighed not like a 
lect enpassant, that the political baro- modem cockney for chablis or cham- 
meter does not indicate that fair wea- bertin. New sources of wealth were 
ther and calm sunshine in which the discovered, and new occupations de- 
ingenious artisan is enabled to pursue vised. The Dutch had for a long 
his labours unintermptedly; nor does period been eminently successful in 
it indicate that perennial tranquillity their fisheries, and had laid, as they 
in which there is no foreign enemy to say themselves, the foundations of 
intercept the adventure of his em- Amsterdam on the bones of herrings 
ploycr, nor domestic incendiary to caught on the shores of Scotland, 
destroy the implements of his handi- ITie statesmen of England, end the 
craft. Far different is the prospect skill of our native seanien, soon de- 
beforc us. A new revolution has stroyed that monopoly. Encourage- 
burst forth upon Europe. Dynasties ment was held out, bounties were 
arc swept away in a night; foreign granted, nets were made, and in 
treaties, and foreign guarantees* arc many instances distributed gratui- 
disregarded; and from the Dnieper tously, and, thus tempted, our fisher- 
to the Zuyder-Zee we perceive all the men leamt to skim the ocean, and 
gathering elements of a terrible con- carry its riches into our own mar- 
vuision. kets, till at length they rivalled their 

From the reign of his Highness the competitors, who had acquired wealth 

Lord Protector of England, Oliver while they slumbered in ignorance. 
Cromwell, to a very recent period, it This was the act of the govem- 
had been the policy of this country ment, not the native and innate en- 
to legislate upon the soundest prin- terprize of the people. The soujtp 
ciples of security; to place the com- of wealth was pointed out by the 
merce and trade of England upon same hand which held the bounty 
bases which assured the utmost pos- and the reward. In a similar way 
sible independence ; which identified the silk manufacture was introduced, 
the manufacturer and the artisan with encouraged, and brought to perfec- 
the general welfare, and made them tion. The art of dying was im- 
look to home alone for encourage- proved by the rame tneans. The 
ment and sustenance. They were woollen t^e was brought to its pre¬ 
instructed by experience and by the sent I>nli^ underran exclusive 
laws, to place no dependence on fo- policy. To encourage it, the mortal 
reign markets—^to eschew the folly remams of our ancestors were not 
of relying upon the fortuitous profits allowed to be interred till they were 
of a Leipsic fair, or running the enshrouded in woollens by. a penal 
hazard of the workhouse in case the act of parliament. The time was 

* £n^and guaranteed that fundamental law of the Netherlands, against which the 
Belgians have revolted. 





<m ]eB4<^o](t to be 
eto^toB /})ti,tc^ nd[gltbotti». 

Ito* !P<(t m etid td by a ^rohibU 
attd at a later period toe 
{btooil of Swedish iroa was taxed in 
otdeb to raconrage that which lay 
toaStoined and unwanned in the 
, bnW^ela nf Warwickshire and Staf- 
' fordshire. Is there any man so doll 
as to believe, that the stone and tea 
ware that now so deservedly bears 
the name df Wedgewood, could have 
been brought to so high a state of 
perfection, if'Dutch delf had not 
been enormously taxed, and after¬ 
wards virtuallyexcluded. Itoe cotton 
manufactures, fostered by the inge¬ 
nuity of the silk weavers, the same 
Protestant race whom proscription 
drove into England, soon started 
into existence under the same pro¬ 
tective, and as it is now insolently 
called " barbarous” policy. In short, 
we should never have been a manu¬ 
facturing nation—nor have reached 
our present enviable elevation—nor 
have been more than mere cart- 
wrights, corn-growers, salmon fishers, 
sheep-feeders, and goatherds, but for 
that exclusive system that is now the 
jrat hnd the,reproach of a set of 
shallow pretmders and rush-light 
philosophers, who luxuriate upon the 
muddy economy of the quack schools 
of Edinburgh, 

Such was the policy of our ances¬ 
tors before William Hiiskisson sat at 
the feet of l^msay M'Culioch, and 
before Lord Goderich, illumined in a 
conventicle, .reduced* the duty on 
cards and dice in order to encourage 
gambling, and who, at the same 
time,.ftQm. evangelical motives, hurled 
damnation against state lotteries. 
Statesmen^ in former times, legis¬ 
lated tor difficulties which they had 
the sagacity to loresee, in the same 
way that a i^iaeiner rigs his v^sel for 
the atonm, not tor tlm cahu^for the 
hurricane and toe aui^j not merely 
for toe gei^i^'npple, apd toe s'tveet 
ze)to^jr.of<toS ,eoi^ to toe ^ 

oraatt ^ to tonner 

timei| coadd^^ hdW far fhey^oM 
render Engiimd^prospR-ous 
andundepaDde^^'hi^m they could 
mmtoato pef ^.iraqiendence With toe 
greatest polsil^l share of foreign 
trade) “Md the taste for luxuries, 
whiph it creates and pampers, but 
who ai toe same time were prepared 
to interdict the enjoyment <rf these 


loxnries, and the ptoilto of such a 
trade. Whenever they toreaten^ to 
interfere with, or in any degree 
shackle, the national independence. 

It is remarkable, how closely the 
revolutionsuy fathers of the North 
American republic have adhered to 
this wise policy, even while our mo¬ 
dern stat^men have gradually been 
departing from it, and countenancing 
a system of the very opposite nature, 
merely because the ruling charlatans 
of the day have honoured it with the 
name of political science. The go¬ 
vernment of the United States, to 
their eternal credit, have never al¬ 
lowed themselves to be diverted from 
their real interests by any abstract 
rules of commerce. They knew that 
the farmers of MaryLmd and Vir¬ 
ginia could grow tobacco, and that 
the Carolinas could grow cotton 
better and cheaper than could be 
raised in any of our colonies, or in 
any other part of the world. They 
knew also, that the worthy people of 
Yoikshire and Birmingham could 
manufacture blankets and edge tools, 
broad cloth, and tin saucepans, better 
and cheaper than they, or any other 
of their allies could manufacture 
them; but they were not content 
with merely exchanging one article 
for another. Cheapness did not enter 
into their policy. Independence, in 
their estimation was more valuable 
than a mutnally-beneficial trade; 
and notwithstanding our superiority, 
they resolved to manufacture for 
toemselves. They have succeeded. 
They make broad cloth and blankets, 
smelt iron, and manufacture knives 
and forks, fire-itons, cork screws, 
and metal buttons, not perhaps with 
so much art or elegance as these 
things are done here, but sufficiently 
so ibr their taste and therecAercA/no- 
tiona of the aristocracy of Kentucky. 
And vfho dare deny that they are 
rapidly inmroving i They have emi¬ 
grant mechanics in abundance—wea¬ 
vers toom all the sbate of learning in 
E/ugland—razor-grinders and japan- 
ners jftom toe colleges of Sheffield— 
artists from Wolverhampton and Kid¬ 
derminster—fashionable mathemati¬ 
cians of both texes from Regent- 
strept—professors ‘ from Dunstable 
and Coventry, and gentlemen of the 
ress from Kilmaixihm and Vinegar- 
ill—in short, the^ are becoming a 
manirfactoring nation, with all toe 





staple ertkles at l^d[, bimIa 
increasing population of cmiiKiiners 
on all sides. 

But hour diferent has been the 
policy of our modern Soloos of Eng¬ 
land; different not only tiom that 
pursued by the Americans, but dif> 
ierent also ft[om that which *has 
raised England to the celebrity she 
enjoys, and the boasted riches she 
possesses! The present, and some 
of the former ministries of this coun¬ 
try, h%ve introduced measures, cal¬ 
culated for a people never again to be 
afflicted by the scourge, or the pesti¬ 
lence of war; a people resolved at 
all hazards, and despite every morti- 
hcation and insult, to maintain an 
ever enduring and interminable place. 
Mr. Canning and Lord Goderich, the 
Duke of Wellington, and the sub¬ 
servient parliaments and parasites 
of their several administrations, have 
legislated as if they were a society of 
inillenarians; as if they saw his high¬ 
ness, the devil, actually in chains; 
the tiger of the prophets caressing 
the kid, and the boors of Russia sit¬ 
ting at a love feast, with the gentle 
janizaries of the Sublime Porte. The 
great mass of the King’s subjects, to 
their shame and their misfortune be 
it spoken, have also, it would ap¬ 
pear, been martyrs of the same en¬ 
demic. The nostrums of what is 
called free trade, have been inva¬ 
riably based upon a free trade in 
corn. The manufacturing system has 
been carried so far, that the people 
do not seem to care under what king 
or constitution they live, or what 
portion of freedom is meted out to 
them, provided they be allowed to 
become the artificers of the corn 
growers of Poland and Pomerania. 
Give them but cheap com,and nothing 
else they seem to ^desire under Hea¬ 
ven. llie indepehdence of the coun¬ 
try is never once permitted to disturb 
the beatitude of their fertile imagi¬ 
nations ; namely, a quartern loaf at 
sixpence, instead of tenpence. For 
a saving of ninepence or a shilling 
per week, in the price of bread, we 
solemnly believe, Ae majority of the 
enlightened operatives of this coun¬ 
try, would sell themselves as slaves 
to Don Mi^el, or the Emperor of 
all the Russias. Human abasement 
could be carried do farther than this. 
Distress, we admit, has done much ; 
but spuriou^i philosophy and whig- 
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tal blavaiy and degraded ignorance, 
Theae oKtii never considered that 
they were mom de^ndent upon 
England in the ratio or seven to one, 
far tile consumption of manufactoies, 
than upon the whole of their foreign 
consumers put together. The foreign 
trade is a mere fraction, when com¬ 
pared with our Internal and colonifd 
consumption. The land is, despite 
all that quackery can advance to the 
contrary, still the chief source of 
wealth. The mine belongs to the 
owner of the soil; the fishery to the 
lord of the manor, whose property 
bounds the estuary or banks the 
river, and both are dependent upon 
the cultivator for that interchange 
of commodities, which enables the 
miner and fisher to earn the means 
of sustenance. But all these, ac¬ 
cording to the ideas of the mechani¬ 
cal publicist, ought to be sacrificed 
to his desire to import foreign corn. 
With characteristic modesty, he wish¬ 
es to avail himself of the demand of 
the home customer, while at the 
same time he prefers the produce of 
the foreigner, under circumstances 
which would militate to the ruin of 
the landowner and the domestic cul¬ 
tivator. Every interest is to be sa¬ 
crificed to the weaver, the nailer, 
the brass-founder, the carpet and 
blanket manufacturer, the spinner of 
twist, and the maker of cotton-hose 
and bandanas. 

Such has been the senseless and 
disgusting clamour, such the ttneon- 
servative policy, which the mftnu-- 
facturing interests have long defend¬ 
ed, and to which certedn weak and 
superficial ministers have too readily 
listened. It was this clamour on the 
one hand, and ignorance on the other, 
which made Mr. Huskisson the ad¬ 
vocate of that policy, the fatal and 
pernicious effects of which Mr. Can¬ 
ning never dreamt of; but which the 
former, premature as was his fate, 
and awfhl the judgment, yet lived to 
see. It was this clamour, superhi- 
during this policy, which led" to the 
alterations in the navigation laWa; to 
the disastrous orders in council, rela¬ 
tive to the West Indies, which Mr. 
Canning, himself, was compelled to 
repeal; to the delusions and con- 
nived-at frauds of the corn averages; 
to the tax upon corn, which the 
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Duke of Wellington out of office, op¬ 
posed, and adopted in office, but 
■which yields a revenue without af¬ 
fording the slightest protection; to 
the silk duties which had to be mo¬ 
dified as soon as passed; to the 
invidious acts of reciprocity with 
France, which France took advan¬ 
tage of, to our material injury; to 
the impositions which the Prus¬ 
sians have successfully practised in 
the salt trade, and to tne grosser im¬ 
positions practised by certain pa¬ 
triotic ship owners in the timber 
trade of the Baltic. 

These are transactions which we 
are too sick to comment upon furtlier 
at present; but which we predict, 
will form memorable texts in the 
commercial history of England, and 
ultimately lead to results, as affecting 
our marine, and our independence as 
a nation, which it would be inde¬ 
corous, according to our notions of 
loyalty, to advert to more plainly. 
Their injurious operation is already 
felt. It is visible in our declining 
commerce—in our rotting ships—in 
our unprofitable speculations—in our 
ruined exporters—in the embarrass¬ 
ment of the middle class of manu¬ 
facturers, and the universal pauperism 
of the artisan and the labourer. 

But let us view the manufacturing 
system more narrowly on its own 
merits. The manufacturers affirm, 
that agriculture in this country is 
siuper-^cquately, and therefore un¬ 
fairly protected. As a corollary to 
this, they assert that manufactures 
are inadequately protected. Tire last 
com bill enacts, that when wheat is 
at 67s. a quarter, it shall pay a 
duty of 18«. 8d .; and at 73«., of 
only Is. This, be it observed, is im¬ 
perial measure, which being assumed 
as the scale of duty, interferes in a 
most perplexing manner with all our 
former settled ideas of the price of 
com according to the Winchester 
measure. For the sake of compari¬ 
son, let us take th^t latter scale^ 
When, by the Winchester measure, 
wheat reaches the price of 67s.; it 
pays a duty of I6s, 6d.; and at 73s., 
a duty pf Is. Let this be borne in 
imiud. 

Now, it is a great delusion, to 
think ^at wheat at 67s. or 73s. 
average price, is protected by any 
such duties. The importer is not 
restricted as to the time when he 


shall import or sell this wheat. He 
is allowed to bond it at all times; 
and as the trade is in the hands 
of large speculators, they are. ena¬ 
bled to raise or depress the average 
price at pleasure—to depress it when 
they wish to damp speculation, and 
to raise it during the frosts when 
they wish to sell it, at which junc¬ 
ture they release it from bond at a 
low duty. If any one member of 
parliament would take the trouble to 
move for returns, he would find, that 
little or no corn has been released 
from bond since tlie passing of the 
late act, which has paid a higher 
duty than from two to eight shillings 
a quarter. This we know will asto¬ 
nish some of our unsophisticated rea¬ 
ders, but what we state is the fact. 

Supposing then the agriculturists 
were to consent to a free and untaxed 
trade in corn—supposing they were 
inclined to dispense with this trifling 
and altogether inadequate protection, 
which we should conditionally advise 
them to do—no manufacturer we ap¬ 
prehend would demur to their demand 
of an equally free and untaxed im¬ 
portation of manufactures. Wc sub¬ 
mit this os a proposition, based upon 
his own doctrines of political eco¬ 
nomy. If corn is to be imported 
free of duty, manufactures must sub¬ 
mit to foreign competition on the 
same terms. 

Let us, therefore, enquire how the 
case stands with these clamorous and 
deeply injured and much neglected 
manufacturers. We take for our au¬ 
thority the British Tariff for 1830 
and 1831, published by an officer of 
the Custom House of London. Let 
it, os we said before, be remembered, 
that little or no corn is imported into 
this country which pays a higher 
duty than five per cent, ad mloremt 
But in order to remove all grounds 
of cavil, let it be conceded that corn 
actually, and, in the aggregate, pays 
ten per cent, duty, which is consi¬ 
derably above the mark, and which 
we yield as a bounty in favour of 
fiction, and consequently against the 
truth. 

In comparison even with this high 
and fictitious ratio, the British tariff 
informs us, that the undermentioned 
manufacturesare protected against fo¬ 
reign competition,a8 follows :—^Arms, 
andall the implements of warorsport, 
arc entirely prohibited. Mark this. 
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gentlemen of Birmingliam. Barilla, 
which is a manafoctured article, the 
staple of which in this country issea> 
weed, is protected by a duty, in pro¬ 
portion to'its strength, of from 6/. to 
13^. per ton. Barrels are prohibited. 
Baskets pay twenty per cent. Black¬ 
ing pays 31. I %8. per cwt.; this evi¬ 
dently being in favour df Hunt and 
the quacks of bis order, all of whom 
are incessant declairaera in favour 
of a free trade in corn. Boots, 
shoes, and calashes, are protected by 
a duty of from 18s. to 21. 14s. per 
dozen pairs. Bottles, independent of 
the duty on them here, are protected 
in favour of the home manufacturer 
by a tax of 3s. 2d. to 5s. per dozen. 
Brass manufactures pay thirty per 
cent. Bricks pay ll. 2s. Gd. per thou¬ 
sand, and buttons twenty per cent. 
Cables pay 10s. 9d.' the cwt. Car¬ 
riages pay thirty per cent. Casks 
(we know not the difference between 
a cask and a barrel, but the Custom 
House people do,) are admitted on 
paying fifty per cent. Manufactured 
chalk pays forty per cent. Clocks 
pay twenty-five per cent. Copper 
wire pays 21. 10s. per cwt., and cop¬ 
per manufactures thirty per cent. 
Manufactured corks pay 7s. the lb., 
which is tantamount to prohibi¬ 
tion. Cotton manufactures pay, if 
printed, 3^ the square yard, and 
an additional ten per cent, ad va¬ 
lorem. Dice pay ll. 6s. 2d. the 
pair! Earthenware pays fifteen per 
cent. Embroidery and needle-work 
pay thirty per cent. Dressed feathers 
pay twenty per cent, lliread gauze 
thirty per cent. Plate glass is vir¬ 
tually prohibited. Gloves pay from 
4s. to 7s. the dozen pairs. Gun¬ 
powder is prohibited. Manufactures 
of hair and goat's wool pay thirty 
per cent. Bonnets, made of chip or 
straw, pay from 20s. to 31. 8s. the 
dozen. Dressed hides are virtually 
prohibited. Manufactured iron pays 
twenty per cent. Thread lace, thirty 
per cent. Pig lead, 21. a ton. Manu¬ 
factured leather, thirty per cent. 
French lawns, or cambrics composed 
of linen and cotton, pay from 5s. to 
68. for everyeight yards. Damasks 
pay 2s. 6d., and drilling 9id. the 
square yard. In fact, linens of all 
kinds are virtuallyprohibited. Foreign 
train oil pays 261.12«. per ton--pro- 
hibition of course. Printed, painted,, 
or stained paper, pays Is. the square 


yard. Gold plate 31. l6s, 9(1. the 
oz., and silver plate 48. 6<1.—-prohi- 
bition of coarse. Manufactures of 
silk, namely, satins, sarcenets, vel¬ 
vets, &c., pay nominally twenty-five 
per cent., but at the option of the 
Custom House they must pay from 
ll8. to ll. 7». 6d. the lb. Manufac¬ 
tured skins are heavily taxed, but it 
would take a volume to tell the pro¬ 
portion, so various are the kinds. 
Snufi' pays only 6s. per lb. Soap is 
virtually prohibited. Starch pays 
91. 10s. the cwt. Millstones (manu¬ 
factures of course,) pay the modest 
sum of 111. 8«. per pair. Unmanu¬ 
factured tobacco only pays 28. 9(1. the 
lb.; but manufactured ditto pays Qa. 
per lb. Articles of turnery pay thirt}-, 
and woollen manufactures twenty per 
cent. 

These are the direct taxes upon the 
importation of the above manufac¬ 
tures, but they are further protected 
by taxes upon the exportation of ar¬ 
ticles used in manufacturing at home. 
For instance, coals exported to fo¬ 
reign countries pay a duty of 178. per 
chaldron if exported in a British ship, 
and 11. 108. 3(1. per chaldron if in a 
foreign ship. It perhaps will be said, 
that this tax operates beneficially for 
the consumer of coals at home. This 
may be true; but it is nevertheless 
a tax upon the coal proprietor, of a 
very invidious kind. A tax upon the 
exportation of woollens or cottons 
would prove equally beneficial to the 
domestic consumer, for it would lower 
their price here; but if such a tax 
were proposed, would it not, by every 
cotton spinner and manufacturer in 
tlie kingdom, be stigmatised as op¬ 
pressive and unjust, and resisted by 
all the clamour of the mobs of Man*- 
Chester, Leeds, Halifax, and other 
places? And yet, in what resp^t 
would such a tax be more oppressive 
and unjust than the tax upon the ex¬ 
portation of coals? We might as 
reasonably tax the exportation of 
fresh water. 

Having glanced at the protective 
policy pursued towards the manufac¬ 
tures of the United Kingdom, let us 
return to the question between the 
cultivator and the artisan. We have 
already shownthatforeign corn rarely 
pays a higher duty than ten per cent. 
—or in other words, that the Eng¬ 
lish corn grower is seldom protected 
beyond this rate upon the market 
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price of his heavily taxed and tithed, 
and otherwise enormously burthened 
productions. We have also shewn, 
that almost every article of manu¬ 
facture is protected by duties rang¬ 
ing from twenty to fifty per cent, 
and upwards, and many of them 
under restrictions which virtually 
amount to the total exclusion of the 
foreign article. Having thus exhi¬ 
bited the relative position of the two 
parties in the scale of protection, let 
os now consider upon what equitable 
terms their discordant claims might 
be adjusted. 

’ The manufacturers have for a long 
period loudly demanded a free trade 
in corn. The advocates of this steef- 
iing interest (we use the elegant epi¬ 
thet of the Times newspaper, when 
speaking of Bishop Blomficld,) have 
laboured diligently to convince the 
public, that such a trade would not 
operate more advantageously in fa¬ 
vour of the consumer of bread gene¬ 
rally than the corn grower himself. 
They havfe denounced the corn bill as 
a monstrous monopoly in favour of 
the landowner, and a grinding tax 
upon the poor. That most obtuse, 
and, now, as it would appear, ver¬ 
satile* gentleman, Mr. M'Culloch, 
has laboured hard to prove (Mr. 
M'Culloch never proved any thing but 
his own miserable incapacity,) that 
these com laws impose a tax upon 
England of not less than ten millions 
of pounds sterling per annum. To 
reply to such an astounding absur¬ 
dity, or notice such extravagant non¬ 
sense would be a waste of time, and 
an . indirect and unmerited compli¬ 
ment upon the London University. 
We have a much, shorter way of set¬ 
tling the question. 

Our opponents will concede to us, 
that when two parties complain of 
each other's monopoly, the best mode 
of neutralizing their contentions, and 
tranquillizing their jealousies, is to 
reduce them to a parity of privileges. 
It is but just to oh'ierve, however, 
that^'the agricultural interest have 
nei^, in any case, complained of the 
in^opoly or the unequal protection 
e^yed by the manufacturers. They 
have asked protection fqr thenuelyes, 
but have never indicated any desire to 
divest the manufacturer of the pro¬ 
tection he receives. But as the ma¬ 


nufacturer imperiously, and, on the 
score of policy and justice too, de¬ 
mands the abrogation of the trilling, 
and, in every respect, delusive protec¬ 
tion which the agriculturists have 
wrung from a reluctant parliament, 
we are bound to consider them as 
contending parties, and moreover 
bound, although but for the sake of 
the experiment, to remove the cause 
of mutual irritation, and place them 
in the fair and open field of equality, 
alike unarmed and unprivileged. 

Away then at once with the corn 
bill. Let it be repealed by all means; 
let us have an unrestricted trade in 
this staple necessary of life ; let us 
become at once the artisans, the spin¬ 
ners, the weavers, and the tinkers of 
the world. Let us 'convert England 
into a vast workshop, having our 
ports open at all times, and under all 
circumstances, to all nations. Let us 
be dependent for our bread upon 
Poland, for our tallovv upon Russia, 
for our timber upon Prussia and Nor¬ 
way, for our cotton u])on America, 
for our fine wool upon Saxony, and 
for our hopes of national indei)cn- 
dence upon his Majesty’s ministers, 
and the tender mercies of our affec¬ 
tionate allies. In order to conciliate 
the manufacturing interest, let the 
fundholder, the pensioner, and the 
fixed annuitant eat untaxed corn— 
let Pomerania be our garden and our 
granary, under the blessing of heaven 
and at the hazard of famine. 

But what then ? If the corn 
grower is to be exposed to the com¬ 
petition of the foreigner, the manu¬ 
facturer must be equally exposed. 
There must be no protection for the 
linen, or cotton, or silk weaver. The 
manufacturers of plate glass, of lea¬ 
ther, of stockings, of clocks and 
watches, of gold and silver plate, of 
lead, tin, copper, and iron, of barrels 
and straw hats, of lace and embroi¬ 
dery, of boots and shoes, of flannels 
and cashmere shawls, of gloves and 
nightcaps, and of a thousand other 
things, must prepare themselves to 
encounter the competition of the un¬ 
taxed artists and mechanics of fo¬ 
reign countries. If we have a free 
trade in corn there must be a free 
trade in every thing else, from the 
maker of toys to the builder of ships 
—^frora the manufacturer of fringes to 


See his Recantation with regard to Poor Laws for Ireland. 
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the weaver of sail cloth and damask 
curtains. 

On these terms we have no doubt 
the agriculturists would have the 
least reason for murmuring. The 
ruin that would ensue; the embar¬ 
rassment and pauperism that would 
be produced; the thousands of me¬ 
chanical labourers that would be let 
loose to beg, or pillage, or starve; 
the establishments that would be 
rendered useless, and the fortunes 
that would be sacrificed, would sopn 
restore the members of our modern 
institutes to their senses. The anar¬ 
chy and convulsion that would follow 
this sweeping and terrible experiment, 
would speedily dissipate the dreams 
of the liberals, and induce even the 
wildest of them to sigh for that con¬ 
fidence and security which in an evil 
hour they sacrificed at the shrine of 
false principles and mercantile am¬ 
bition. They would discover when 
it is too late, that in straining at too 
much, they had lost every thing that 
they esteemed most vtduable—the 
profits of capital, the rewards of in¬ 
genuity, and the means of subsist¬ 
ence. They would find the land- 
owner strong in his retreat, and 
though poor as his deserted soil, yet 
endurable and powerful as the oaks 
planted by his ancestors; while they, 
cheerless amongst their useless ma¬ 
chinery, their burnt-out furnaces, 
their rusted jennies, and the ashes of 
the stately factory and steam loom, 
would be mere mendicants despised 
by the caste whence they sprung, and 
over which they tyrannized in their 
day of smoke and glory. 

But the abolition of protective du¬ 
ties in favour of the manufacturing 
interest, would not be the only re¬ 
mission which they would be com¬ 
pelled to yield to the repeal of the 
com laws, and the disallowance of a 
fair protection to the agriculturist. 
The bankruptcy of the nation, from 
the utter inability of the people to' 
pay the taxes, and the consequent 
breach of faith in the dishonoured 
dividends of the public creditor, would 
be only one of the items in the great 
account. ITie manufacturer would 
have a much more serious reckon¬ 
ing to adjust with the labourer. It 
must not be overlooked that, in this 
country, macliincry is untaxed. The 
steam-loom and the steam-engine, 
although they supersede manual la¬ 


bour, and displace human hands, and 
turn the miserable mechanic, who is 
in derision still called a '* free-bom 
Englishman," into the streets or the 
workhouse, are subject to no domi¬ 
ciliary visits from the exciseman. 
These substitutes for manual labour 
pay no taxes. Even the export of 
coals is taxed, that they may work 
more profitably. A man who has 
acquired wealth, no matter how—a 
retailer of stolen goods for instance— 
a member of parliament who has 
bought his seat with money derived 
from cheating his customers, by sell¬ 
ing ' twenty-six yards of tape for 
thirty, the usual measure—such a 
man may invest 50,000/. in a steam 
factory, and consequently deprive a 
hundred families of the means of 
subsistence. He i.s enabled to sell for 
sixpence that which by manual labour 
he could not afford to sell for less 
than 8(/. And why? Because bis 
machinery is not taxed. His living 
labourers were taxed tooth and nail, 
back and front,.blood and sinews, 
bones and marrow. Every thing 
they ate, drank, or slept upon^—^their 
cradle and their coffin—the frock 
they were christened in, the shroud 
they Were buried in—the food that 
nourished them, the poison they 
swallowed as medicine—^the indenture 
that bound them as apprentices, the 
bill they granted to the friend who 
swindled them—the shoes they walked 
in to the hustings, to give their vote 
to a scoundrel who ratted; and ibc 
white hood they wore at the gallows, 
being driven to crime from want— 
all, all, all is taxed ! But on the ma¬ 
chine which superseded their labour, 
and converted them into paupers, 
there is no tax. A cheap shirt, and 
a cheap stocking, say the economists, 
are public benefits ; the nation is the 
consumer, g^nd the cheaper the article 
so much the better for the public— 
that is for the rich, the fundholder, 
the pensioner, and the fixed annui¬ 
tant. But what becomes of the dis¬ 
missed manual labourer ? Where ie 
the refuge for him, who, if he eat at 
all, must eat taxed bread, and wear 
taxed clothes, and who, while he 
darns his stockings, must pay a tax 
upon the glass through which the 
light of heaven penetrates, and that 
but niggardly, scarce pointing out the 
refractory stitches ? He is considered 
as nothing. He, according to the 
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principleB of liberalism, ought to 
throw himself into some adjacent 
canal from pare patriotism. Let him 
starve and die—^he is but a human 
being! 

It is a singular circumstance, that 
the immediate evils affecting the la* 
bourer and resulting from the use of 
machinery in a highly taxed country 
are warmly animadverted upon, and 
form the subject of almost the only 
speech delivered by the late Lord 
Byron in parliament. In a letter 
which he wrote to Lord Holland pre¬ 
vious to his appearance in the House, 
we find the opinions he intended to 
express much more vigorously en¬ 
forced than in the oration itself, the 
style of which it must be confessed 
savours more of the poet than the 
statesman. The occasion which sug¬ 
gested these sentiments was that, 
when a bill, in the year 1812, was 
in progress in the House of Lords 
for the suppression of Ludditism in 
Nottinghamshire, and which added a 
new capital offence to our criminal 
code, then, as it still is, the most 
sanguinary code in Europe. We 
quote them more for the purpose of 
showing the opinions of this highly- 
gifted man, than on the merit of any 
reasoning they contain, or any know¬ 
ledge of the subject they evince, 
which, by the way, it would be un¬ 
reasonable to expect, from one whose 
course of life did not lead him into 
the mazes of political economy, or of 
systems of policy:— 

■“ 8, St. James's-street, Feb. 25, 1812. 

“ My Lord, 

With my best thanks, I have the ho¬ 
nour to return tlie Notts, letter to your 
lordship. I have read it with attention, 
Ihit do not think I shall venture to avail 
myself of its contents, as my view of the 
question differs in some measure from Mr. 
Coldham’s. I hope 1 do not wrong him, 
but his objections to the bill appear to me 
to be founded on certmn apprehensions 
that he and his coadjutors might be mis¬ 
taken for tlie ‘ original a^isers' (to quote 
him) of the measure. For my own part, 

I consider, the manufacturers as a much in¬ 
jured body of men, sacrifeed to the views 
of certain individtiah who have enriched 
themselves by those practices which have 
deprived the frants-toorkers of employment. 
For instance—By the adoption of a certain 
kind of frame, one man performs the work 
ol seven—six are thus thrown out Of bu¬ 
siness. But it is to be observed, tliat the 
work thus done is far inferior in quality. 


hardly marketable at home, and hotried 
over tvith a view to exportation. Snrely, 
my lord, however we may r^oiee in any 
improvement in the arts which may be be¬ 
neficial to mankind, we must not allow 
mankind to be sacrificed to improvements 
in mechanism. The maintenance and well 
doing of the industrious pour is an olyect 
of greater consequence to the community 
than the enrichment of a few monopolists 
by any improvement in the implements cf 
trade, which deprives the workmen cf hit 
bread, and renders tire labourer ‘ unworthy 
of his hire.’ My own motive for opposing 
the bill is founded on its palpable injus¬ 
tice, and its certain inefficacy. 1 have seen 
the state of these miserable men, and it is 
a disgrace to a civilized country. Their 
excesses may be condemned, but cannot be 
subject of wonder." 

These principles have been acted 
upon, and this cruelty has been prac¬ 
tised too long. The affluent among 
our countrymen, eager in the accu¬ 
mulation of additional wealth, have 
utterly disregarded the feelings, the 
rights, and the comforts of the la¬ 
bourer. He has been treated like a 
beast of burden; and in the parox¬ 
ysms of trade, caused by war or the 
glut of foreign markets, after wasting 
the best portion of his life in a manu¬ 
facturing town, is in his old age too 
frequently cast upon the mercy of the 
overseers of the agricultural parish 
where he was born. The machine 
has been every thing—^the man no¬ 
thing. 1116 very circumstances which 
rendered his manual labour unavail¬ 
able or unremunerative, namely, the 
pressure of the taxes, and the conse¬ 
quent cost of his support, have tended 
to encourage and increase machinery, 
and raise the stupendous steam fac¬ 
tory in the midst of a starving popu¬ 
lation. The taxes which have crushed 
him to the earth, and exposed his fa¬ 
mily to want, and often to prostitu¬ 
tion and crime, have operated as a 
bounty in favour of that machinery 
which deprived him of employment. 
The higher the taxes the greater must 
be the bounty in favour of this sub- 
titute for human labour. EVery penny 
added to tire price of a quartern loaf, 
or of the pound of sugar, soap, can¬ 
dles, or the quart of beer, has been 
so much given as a direct bounty in 
favour of machinery. If out of twelve 
shillings a week, the labourer pays 
five to the government, which is not 
over the mark, this five shillings 
yields a positive encouragement to the 
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•machinery of the capitalist. Thehea- 
vier the pressure upon the livingope- 
rative, the more gain and the higher 
profit to the owner of the untaxed 
substitute. He realizes a greater re¬ 
turn upon his capital from the com¬ 
parative expense of manual labour, 
and this less or more, if not solely 
from the peculiar grievance that the 
inanimate machine consumes fewer 
exciseable commodities than the liv¬ 
ing one. 

But although we assume it to be 
just that both parties, agriculturists 
as well as manufacturers, should be 
placed on that footing of equality of 
protection, which we ardently desire to 
see them placed on, Still we must pro¬ 
test against any inference being drawn 
from these premises that we are hos¬ 
tile to the use of machinery. On the 
contrary, we consider it to be a pow¬ 
erful auxiliary of, and sometimes a 
fortunate substitute for, human la¬ 
bour. But this admission we submit, 
does by no means invalidate the ar¬ 
gument that capital should be equally 
protected and equally taxed, whether 
it be found in the ten fingers of the 
husbandman or artisan, or in the 
blast furnace, the high pressure en¬ 
gine, the revolving shafts, the dis¬ 
tending rollers, or the steam loom of 
the large capitalist. The employment 
of the labourer is the first duty of the 
statesman; for although the security 
of capital is a vital object, equal to 
that of the preservation of the public 
peace, still the small capital of the 
helpless, and the sole capital of the 
pour, namely, their ingenuity and in¬ 
dustry, ought to be the object of as 
much if nut more solicitude than the 
protection of the valuable and hazard¬ 
ous investments of the rich. This 
consideration, however, has been en¬ 
tirely lost sight of by the manufac¬ 
turing aristocracy of England. Tliey 
have, for the last thirty years, 
evinced the most callous indifference 
with regard to the wants and com¬ 
forts of the humble labourers. They 
have amassed large fortunes by means 
of that grinding system which has 
rendered the terms labourer and pau- 
jier synonyraes in our language.— 
They have increased their wealth by 
availing themselves of those oppres¬ 
sive imposts which bear most heavily 
upon the industrious and productive 
classes. They have turned the power 
of their accumulated riches against 


those sources whence they originally 
derived them, and have cjruelly tram¬ 
pled on the humble order of men 
w'ith whom their fathers associated 
in virtuous obscurity. 

Viewing, therefore, the critical po¬ 
sition in w'hich the various interests 
of the country are placed, by means 
of restrictions which it is almost 
hopeless to contend against, and of 
taxes and local burthens which it is 
impossible the people can much longer 
pay, and apart from all prejudice or 
party feelings, we think the time is 
arrived when equal encouragement 
and protection must be given to all 
classes, and a fair adjustment be 
made between the public debtor and 
creditor, and between the govern¬ 
ment and the people. If the credit of 
the nation is to be maintained we must 
instantly set about improving the 
condition of the labourer; and by a 
severer and more general system of 
prohibition, we must give greater en¬ 
couragement to native industry. It is 
a sure symptom of decay when we see 
the minister of a great commercial em¬ 
pire aspiring to no higher merit than 
that of being successM in extricating 
himself from immediate difficulties : 
not removing the cause of alarm—not 
extinguishing the flame—^but merely 
retreating from it in order to witness 
its ravages in the distance. Fatal 
must be that policy which is based 
upon expedients—which cuts down 
one man's tree to build another man’s 
fence—which sacrifices the weaker 
party to the stronger—which robs 
one class to benefit or preserve an¬ 
other—which dooms the city to de¬ 
struction in order to retain posses¬ 
sion of a useless fortress. This may 
avail in military tactics; but in civil 
policy it indicates ignorance, and 
must inevitably lead to ruin and re¬ 
volution. 

Situated as this country is, it is not 
a saving of one or two, or even five 
millions a year that can add, either 
by a reduction of taxes or an increase 
of wages, even a single shilling to the 
daily earnings of ten millions of la¬ 
bourers. The taxes are oppressive 
enough. Heaven knows, and most 
fervently do we pray to be relieved 
from them; but the taxes, abstractly, 
are not the cause of that melancholy 
depression which affects every branch 
of our national industry, or of that 
pauperism, the parent of crime, which 
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IS now the reproach of England. The 
uneqo^ pressure of these taxes, the 
expulsion of trade from its natural 
channels, the subversion of credit by 
positive sets of the legislature, and 
the consequent monopoly given to 
the capitalist and the foreigner— 
these are the prime causes. We are 
not as we once were, a nation de¬ 
pendent upon ourselves—the people 
bound together by mutual confidence, 
relying upon their own resources, 
and reciprocally exchanging the staple 
productions of the soil with the com¬ 
modities of the mechanic. The ma¬ 
nufacturer is taught to look for pro¬ 
fits abroad, by importations that take 
away the bread from the home la¬ 
bourer. The fundholder is made de¬ 
pendent upon a revenue derived from 
corn, every penny of which is taken 
from the pockets of the cultivator. 
The soldier, who is psiid out of the 
labour of the country, eats foreign 
bread, brought hither in foreign ships, 
which pays a tax at the farmer’s ex¬ 
pense, and which tax is paid over to 
a minister who misrules us, to a pen¬ 
sioner whose father robbed us, and to 
a judge who sends us to prison for a 
jest. In a country highly taxed, the 
higher is the rate of wages, prices, 
lUid profits, the less onerous is the 
pressure of these taxes; but the go¬ 
vernment, totally ignorant of the con¬ 
sequences of their own measures, 
doubled this pressure, in the patriotic 
desire to reduce prices, lliey ima¬ 
gined that a man having two hun¬ 
dred pounds to pay in shape of rent, 
out of an income of three hundred, 
would be enabled to pay this rent 
more easily out of one hundred and 
fifty pounds. They conce ived that the 
. condition of a labourer earning fif¬ 
teen shillings a week, and having six 
shillings to pay to the government in 
direct and indirect taxes, would have 
his situation ameliorated by only 
earning nine shillings a week. They 
never considered that while wages 
fell, taxes remained stationary in their 
nominal, and were increased in their 
actu^;amount. They supposed that 
it was easier to pay threepence on the 
pound of sugar, out of ninepence, 
than fourteen pence a day. They cal¬ 
culated that the country would be 
more benefitted by the foreign ship¬ 
owner bringing timber to England at 
a freight of twenty shillings a ton, 
than the British ship-owner at twen¬ 


ty-five shillings; and that gold, to* 
represent value, which costs five per 
cent, interest, and a half per cent, tear 
and wear annually, was a cheaper, a 
safer, and a more convenient medium 
of exchange than a banker's note 
which cost nothing, and the value of 
which could not be called in ques¬ 
tion. 

These are a few of the blunders 
and remarkable instances of ignorance 
and folly which have marked the mea¬ 
sures of British ministers and British 
parliaments during the last ten event¬ 
ful years; which have dried up the 
sources of our national industry—• 
which have shattered public credit— 
deranged all contracts—inverted the 
nature of all engfigements—overturn¬ 
ed all calculations—paralysed enter- 
prize—doubled the weight of the taxes 
—reduced more than a moiety of all 
the merchants and traders of Great 
Britain to a state of bankruptcy—ex¬ 
tinguished all hopes of a surplus re¬ 
venue—made the government needy, 
and converted the collector of taxes 
into a sharp pettifogger, a distrainer 
upon bottles of soda water and boxes 
of patent pills—which have reduceil 
the agricultural labourer to pauper¬ 
ism, and driven his son into the pre¬ 
serve, to the highway, and to the gal¬ 
lows—and have involved the people 
of England in embarrassments, if not 
inextricable, at least unexampled in 
history. 

To correct these errors, reform 
these abuses, repeal these absurdities, 
and give vigour to our industry, and 
protection to our trade and com¬ 
merce, by adjusting the balance which 
has too long inclined towards one 
party to the injury of another, is not 
only the duty of the King’s minister, 
whoever he may be, but it is a duty 
which justice demands, and which 
must be performed instantly, if the 
country is to be saved from the con¬ 
sequences of a popular convulsion. 
The landowner, the capitalist, the 
mortgagee, and the annuitant, are ail 
equally interested in this necessary 
and salutary adjustment of differences. 

If the corn laws be an evil, imposing 
a considerable tax on the bread of the . 
poor, it is plain that they must be re- i 
pealed. It is not, however, by any 
means so easy to prove, that, under 
all the circumstances of the country, 
they inflict more injury on the manu¬ 
facturer than on the cultivator him- 
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self. Their object was to protect Ae 
latter, but this they have fiuled to do ; 
partly owing to the mode of ascertain¬ 
ing tiie averages, the coUu&ive ^ales 
of speculators, and the other ne¬ 
farious practices daily and hourly re¬ 
sorted to in the vicinity of Mark 
Lane, Since the introduction of the 
Wellington bill, they have merely 
operated as a tax in favour of the go¬ 
vernment. A fixed duty upon corn, 
as Mr. Hnskissun once proposed, of 
12s. upon the quarter of wheat, or of 
l&y., as was contended for by others, 
would not only yield a fairer protec¬ 
tion, but would alsU give a larger re¬ 
venue. It \yould, besides, put an end 
at once to the frauds of t^e specula¬ 
tors, and of Ae com exchange. Sup¬ 
posing the average price of corn to 
be only 60s., this would be nothing 
more than a protection of 25 per 
cent.--—a lower rate of protection than 
is given to manufactures generally. 
And this protection the home-grower 
is unquestionably entitled to, so long 
as the taxes remain at their present 
amount, and the poor-rates and local 
burthens continue as oppressive as 
they are. 

But should there be any doubt as 
to the policy of protecting the home- 
grower against foreign competition, 
which we fear there is, considei ing 
the doctrines which have lately been 
promulgated, and the vitiated state 
into which society has been plunged 
by ill-digested experiments aqd per¬ 
nicious innovations^ then there is but 
one resource— rfpeal the law. But 
what follows i What must, as a mea¬ 
sure of justice apd necessity, inevita¬ 
bly follow ? Why, the repeal qf every 
protective law in favour qf manufac¬ 
turers. The one measure must suc¬ 
ceed the other, as certainly as the 
light succeeds the darkness. The ar¬ 
gument is unanswerable—the alter- 
* native unavoidable. 

We stop not here to inquire, what 
are likely to be the consequences of 
so sweeping a change i We leave that 
to those who are more deeply inte¬ 
rested. We have held by the mam- 
sheet sufficiently long, and in too 
many storms, to allpw any suspicion 
to be thrown upon our motives, as if 
we desired to relinquish the grasp, 
under the cover .of fictitious danger 
to ourselves personally. When de¬ 


serted l^,fhe whole a 

" mad’**c ^eaman who a 

sinking Wreck, when he finds a flu 
vourable mpmenJ;.^ exj^oatipn and 
escape. J ' \ 

But wha&ver voAy be the teBold- 
tipu or the policy of the new Parluu 
men^ now about tg, assembly and in 
whose han^s are the f^inies of Eng¬ 
land, there is one poiotsp lijilipput- 
ably clew-, that we do.no^ to 

anticip^ their d^i%^ WIfUude 
to %^^^aalizatioa.^** &- 

garde machinery 
on the one hand, Ihd 
and the industripua ^ 

other, whateVe/idtersfthnia 
found ne^s^ in, the Si^e^^he 
operation of protei:|tii^ dunk% wa 
modifica^n And adaptafion,<^f llmr 
system to,^e exigencies 
try are indispensably/eqnis|^.‘ It is 
a revolting ficlion t^ be tbaji ^e 

ctqpitalO^t of filly 'dlousand 
shall be less taxed, and^less'xMwraiilim 
in his opemtions, thau'llR^fl^'teKOT 
a single loom, or .the v"* 

hundred pounds fortwite,. Uld 
pounds borrowed capital, %hp W- 
ploys one journeyman |w> 

prentices. We do not §ro^o^fi^ 
machinery should be texM so 
as to render it an ineffide^’angary 
of human labour. If this Were ddrie, 
there would be po induceifient to em¬ 
bark capital in machinery. . It is but 
just, that the ipventor Of a cheaj^W 
substitute for manual-labour shoiild 
be rewarded. If he were taxed in 
the proportion of the taxed industry 
of the living operative wi^ whose 
labour he dispenses, he vi^^d n^ver 
be so insane as to buijd | mdory or 
erect a steam-engine. Another wo 
contend for is, thal^^ ^LPom be 
taxed to a cer^n e»eat--’that Ifia 
capital should contribute something 
to the state, sometlfing to the in¬ 
terest of the national 'debt/ and 
something to the support of atir na¬ 
tional ee^lifhments. An^ beit re- 
rndblbered, that this blasS of capi¬ 
talists was formerly and prop'crly 
taxed in England! Dqyfiagihe in¬ 
come-tax, the safest and ^0 niost 
unexceptionable of all th^ udcesyhiiit 
weie impbsed during' tJm late w&*, 
capital and. machintey bO^'itieir''flfir 
proportioa of the burthepr l^eli ma¬ 
chinery was taxed. The was 
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afbetter position, for he 
was eiqnitably protected. Pro¬ 
fits, whether they arose from the skill 
and indn&try of the artisan, or the 
ntiorip power^ efforts of steam and 
coinpUo»te4. machinery, were assess¬ 
ed justly^, and yielded a proportional 
revenue to the e^tchpquer. The in¬ 
vidious nature hf the tax was a mere 
pretext for its abrogation. The re¬ 
spectable capitalist had nothing to 
fear ffom it: 'fhe fair dealer had 
no^hin^ to dread from the allegation 
whic^the Ijk^ extorted as the basis 
of hla liability. It was only the ad¬ 
venturer, the fraudulent, and the des¬ 
perate, who, in order to veil a ha¬ 
zardous enterprize, or a ruinous 
traffic, returned themselves as pros¬ 
perous when they were sinking, and 
assented to profits, always exorbitant, 
fpr the purpose of establishing a 
fictitious confidence, and Upholding 
a'credit which invariably proved, the 
longo;; k' was. thus upheld, the more 
disastrous the parties involved. 

' 4 lUodified income-tax, therefore. 
Would knawer all the purposes of 
protectidn whicih we have in view, 
provide that a rei&issiQn. of duties 
09 tl^e’necesSBjiea of life e 4 dal to the 
product.of'ihis t^ were made at the 
same time. By a modified income- 
tax, we meiH) that it should press 
lightest on the lowest^ income, and 
h^avies^ dfi the highest. For in¬ 
stance,' .atf''income ‘from 1001. to 
2S0lir'a^yeat> should pay 5 per cent. 
—r-from350r. to 1,000/, 6 per cent.— 
fromT^Ol. to 3,000/., 71 per cent., 
and all ahcive this IQ per cent. This, 
at the very lowest calculation, and 
provided it were collected witli half 
the' industry and vigilance which the 
agents of- the government now exert 
In trifling matters^ would realize 


about TWELVE MILLIONS PER AN¬ 
NUM. This would enable the Clban- 
cellor of the Exchequer to relinquish 
a moiety of the sugar duties; the 
whole of the malt duty; part of the 
duties upon coffee, tea, soap, can¬ 
dles, and coals; some of the vexa¬ 
tious stamp duties, and the whole of 
the assessed taxes. It is unnecessary 
to dwell upon the benefits that would 
flow from a reduction of the price of 
the above articles of universal con¬ 
sumption. Tea and sugar, coals and 
candles, are as much necessaries of 
life in this country, as bread and 
water. These commodities being 
brought more within their reach, 
would augment the comforts of the 
labourer and^his family. But it is 
not merely as a boon that we ask 
this remission in favour of the poor 
man. We demand It in the name of 
justice, in favour of those who are 
dragging on a miserable and almost 
insufferable existence, partly at the 
expense of individuals who are living 
in splendour and luxury, and daily 
increasing their wealth by means df 
those untaxed establishments and 
factories, which, whatever advant¬ 
ages they may possess otherwise, 
have incontestably contributed to re¬ 
duce the wages of the artisan, and 
monopolize the profits of human in¬ 
dustry. We hold out this alterna¬ 
tive to the government as the only 
available remedy for existing embar¬ 
rassments—as an alternative calcu¬ 
lated to restore confidence and in 
some degi'ee adjust conflicting claims, 
and which, if it only save the coun¬ 
try from those calamities which it is 
too obvious are impending, it will 
thus pave the way for other and 
more salutary changes. 
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VAttTQl^MEW FAIR. 

BY THE MAN-O'-WAB'S MAN. 

" Je|nngr louglifng, beer and cordials quaffing, 

Beher s$;uU bjr half in ^ 

Glee, since they came tiiere:— ^ 

By the mase V how merrily around goes (he chaffitig 
' At, goofi Saitit Bartletny, thy own Old 


AhA ! of R heitutifiil even* 

to you, !" wiif theloudly- 

giyen’salqtattmi of a huge, broad- 
ahouldjBi^ fellow, as lie suddenly 
halted another, wWyrM making the 
bcst’qf his way up Hdborn—And 
iath^labour trf tl# day over already, 
dear Mbr^'foul of me, if I didn’t think 
you ^erti afteti working ^e blessed 
dayhght'mto<dar|:n^|gt your, .pre¬ 
sent emplpyp^ent.- 7 ^ 5 ^, otold cpm-, 
rade of min% eif-lytsw M.’^ien't been (ra¬ 
cing yourself l^-,a Iknifter, si^e!—I 
hope;,.aMl0,#ell Bt,h9|aie?’^ 

" Why^/oFdl:^ matter pf that there, 
my lidble," answered his friend^-a lit¬ 
tle, ruddy-cheeked, lively, middle- 
aged man, " we’re all aUve and mer¬ 
ry, thank you. But you see ai how, 
Ned, I promised to meet my Misses 
at home a -little earlief than usual this 
evening, in order to i^ke one of a 
party as goes along With het to The 
Fair, and so I told our governor, who, 
my eye ! laughed as heartily’s* you 
never-saw before he’d allow me to 
quit. Oh, we shall have, such rare 
fun, you can't think !—Wilt make one 
with us, my old chap ? you’re an un- 
manied man, you know, and bast no 
one to care for. If dost, I can pro¬ 
mise you a glorious tuck-out; for my 
Fanny, dear girll promised me as how 
she’d take a roast to the oven, by way 
of having a snack of summat to eat 
when we get home again. Come, 
Ned, say the word arid it's done, for 
I must be going. Indeed, I'm already 
fully late to my time, and Fan will 
be so very impatient you’ve no idear.” 

" My dear boy,” cried the smiling 
Ned, shaking his friendly inviter cor- 
dially by the ba^, ” I wouldn't be 
after halting youf^own mother's son, 

no, not for a moment, sure, were it 
not that I’ve more than half a mind . 
to turu.wd gdjwW you. Och, ftiith, 
and I shalt th«rf* 4 'an end on’t.—Now, 
sercaisly spaktDg, PHd, how many is 

of. yourparty^lAydear ? I hope there 
is no childer Tor, devil burn me! if 
their bawling tu(d squalling minds me 


of any thing j etoe iii'^this beautifttl 
world but me wildfscreaming- bag¬ 
pipes, with whic^jthat spidpeen of a 
Scotbhman Used |o;driv 6 away oUr 
blessed sljqie ufA ii^ming, when we 
were in Spain." ' 

” Oh, never fear, Ned, there's no 
children, nor ere a one you needs to 
care for, that I knows on,’^ returned 
Prid, laughing. " Lord love thee, lad, 
it’s all a story made up, you must 
know, between my Misses and our 
two lodgers; at least so she told me 
last night, as we walked comfortably 
down from the top of Primrose Hill. 
They be fine, hearty, hard-working 
fellows our lodgers, both of 'em—^lads 
as pays their way genteelly, and owes 
me never a farthing. I’m certain 
you'll not be five minutes in their 
company before you'll love one an¬ 
other dearly; nay, I could swear to 
it, Ned, though one of 'em be Scotch, 
and t'other Yorkshire.” 

” Well, Prid, my darling! if you 
really think, now, that myself won’t 
be a bother to your wife—^Mistress 
Frisbee, I suppose, I must ca|l her— 
there’s my hand, and I'll make one 
wid you wid all my heart together, 
dear—ay, by the powers, will I—and 
stick uy you, honey, so I will, to the 
spending of the last skirrach and af¬ 
ter.—But, come, let us into this grog¬ 
shop, and cheer up our hearts with a 
naggin. I was ever the boy for a dro^ 
of the potheen, dear, before going on 
duty. It puts life and liveliness into 
a fellow. Besides, am not I quite 
fagged and kilt with the murdering 
brick-bats I’ve been shouldering all 
day, and is yourself notswating now, 
jewel, as gm you'd been two hours 
at the double-quick, wid some 6 core 
of howling Frenchmen at your bless¬ 
ed heels, and bad luck tajhem ? Och, 
come and be after twisnng up your 
comely little finger, honey 5 it will 
not halt you anotlier single minute. 
We can soon be after joining your 
pretty Mistress Frisbee and her party, 
never fear.” 

2h 2 
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Thus importuned. Mister Prideaux never told me, Frui^ef, th^ Mwter 
Frisbee, carpenter and joiner of Far- M*Arthy here was a rnartiG^^aiap/' 
ringden Street, London, followed his " How could I, my dear,',' reh^m- 
taU, gaunt friend, and fellow cam- ed the smiling Prid, " wlj^^ I never 
paigner, into the domicile of com- knew it myself.” 
pounds and confounds, where they “ Well, my love,” continued the 
were welcomed by a gracious smile curious dame, " you're all more 
from the gentleman of the cocks, ac- obliged tome—for you haarwhat the 
companied with a simpering, “ Fine gentleman has said.” , , 
day, gentlemen.” To this loving mor- " Och, murder, and it’s tfll out and 
sel of sweetness little reply was no- exploded to be surel” roared thelrish- 
ccssary. Our heroes speedily depo- man, bursting into an ungovernable 
sited their half quartern a-piece un- fit of laughter, in which hiS friend 
der their aprons; and, tabling their Prid heartily joined. Recovering him- 
Iroum, they as speedily again took to self, however, in a twinkling, he 
the road, and in no long time were planted his brawny arms akimbo, and 
first in the lane of old Orury, then in placing himself right in front of the 
the street called Wild, and at last astonished dome, he continued—Ay, 
stood bolt upright in the clean, little married I am, to he sure and for cer- 
parlour of the smiling Mrs. Frisbee, tain, dear. Sotd of me, what cquld 
already arrayed in all her canonicals timpt you, jiSwel, ever to be s^r 
in honour of the occasion. thinking otherwise Wheii, you knew 

" My dear Frisbee, you sadly lag better than the mother that bbre me, 
in keeping your appointments,” the that for fifteen long years 1 wore the 
pretty, laughing-eyed dame began, lovely red jgcket the women Kn4 dogs 
" and surely, surely, must be very go so mad for—that all that time, sure, 
unwilling to leave that beloved work- myself belonged to the Connaught— 
shop of your’n. It's too bad, my dear; the darling 88th—which was loved 
for here have we all been awaiting and adored as dearly by the French 
you nearly an hour now.—Oh, Mister women, as itwas hated and dreaded by 
M'Arthy, my good sir, how do you their men.—Am I telling a lie, Prid? 
do ? I’m so happy to see you. La ! by the powers, I should be after think- 
what hast made of yourself this long ing not. And then, dear, when you 
time—I declare, it is nearly an age remimber, that I am a real true- 
since I've seed you before? Art court- blooded Irishman, born, and bred, 
ing, or hast got married, that you and nursed on potatoes—and be after 
never give us a call ?” allowing your pretty little head to be 

" Troth, neither the one nor the thinking how bravely the dear, lovely 

other, dear,” answered Mister M'Ar- creatures in petticoats, all over the 
thy, the hodman ; “ seeing as how, world, set their caps to Witch sweet 
my beauty, that merry day’s gone by Paddy into their beautiful arms—och, 
wid me long ago.” botheration, hut the very thought on’t 

"I can’t say I quite understand is too much for me yet, dear!—you 

you, ray good friend.” must never be asking me if I am mar^ 

^ “ Och, by the powers of Moll Kelly, ried again, Mind that, my lovely.” 

jewel, that’s nothing new to Paddy ” Well, well, let that pass, if you 
M'Arthy, who often spakes so know- please—^but where is your wife now?" 

ingly that he cannot understand his inquired the inquisitive lady, 
own sweet self, sure. Howsomdever,. " Which of them, dear ?" answered 

I only meant to say. Mistress Frisbee, the laughing Irishman ; '* for by the 
that when old Douro placed the army blessed Saint Patrick, if I’m not after 
on the peace-e8ta*'^shment, and dis- thinking yourself might find them in 

charged myself, I thought it was tim- England, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, 

for my ould mother’s darling son to France, Spain, an4 Portugal. Och, 

reduce also, and so I immediately dis- by the piper of Leinster, dear, were 

charged all my wives—^faith did I, all the Lady M'Aiihys assembled' at 

jewel.” your own lovely door here, if. they 

" La, Mack,” cried the astounded wouldn’t be botlierihg and tourdertiig 

lady, " I always thought you’d been, your pretty little knowltedge-box Into 

like my own dear Frisbee there, a pieces, with a gabble of gibberish tlmt 

single man. It never entered my silly would remind you of nothing at' all, 

bead you ever were married.^—You at all, but the story in the holy bodk 
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about ottld Father B&bel, and the 
coafiision of tongues." , 

y Oh you' very, verjr ii^ughty man!" 
cried the blushing Mistress Frisbee; 
“ but ril have nothing more to say 
to you.—^Well, Frisbee, art ready ?— 
ay. Now go up stairs, voty l^lear, and 
tell the ybung men we are waiting 
them, whilst I whip on my bonnet, 
and arrange the fire.” 

" You’ll need to be anart then, 
my love,” said the' obedient Prid, 
" for it's long gone seven o'ctock, 
mind me.” 

" Hoity, toity ! what a hurry we’re 
in now to be sure!" cried Dame Fris¬ 
bee, as she bustled and dragged her 
fire together; " there was never a 
word of all this whilst you were a 
washing and cleaning of yourself 
though. Oh, you men, men, men,” 
repeated the ^ileless woman with a 
sigh, as she drew together the ties of 
her bonnet, " you are sad, sad dogs, 
were the truth only but half known!” 

The entrance of her husband, ac¬ 
companied by her two well-dressed 
lodgers, prevented further cogitation, 
and at once put to flight the gloom 
that was gathering on Mistress Fris- 
bee’s brow. She was flattered to see 
that her young men had been at some 
pains in adorning their exteriors, and 
immediately opening the door, and 
patting each of them playfully on the 
back, she ordered them to move on, 
leaving her beloved helpmate to make 
all fast, and follow with his friend. 

We do not think it necessary to 
prose over the progress of our party 
down Holbom, on their way to the 
scene of festivity in Smithflcld; suf¬ 
fice it to say, that they were all in 
high spirits, and that they moved on, 
with light hearts and a strongly ex¬ 
cited curiosity, as smartly as the usu¬ 
ally crowded state of a London pave- 
mept, on such a night, would ailmit 
of; and that, moreover, after encoun¬ 
tering, with the most fearless good- 
humour, divers hpir-breadth escapes 
of being rdde down, by the careless 
rapidity with which the various fly¬ 
ing cabs and carriages, and vans and 
horsemen, das:h on 3ie unwary pedM- 
trion ftom the i^^erous crossing, 
in which the ..powerful assistance of 
her two lodgm were of no trifling 
service in aiding Dame Frisbee, they 
at length found, themselves, all safe 
and sound, fai Cow Lane, within a 
stone’sithrow of the entrance to the 


Fair. Here a halt was immediately 
called; and after the two seniors, with 
the sagacious tact of old tirailleurs, 
bad appointed the King's Head, kept 
by the laughter-loving Edwards, as a 
rallying point in the event of their al¬ 
most unavoidable separation, and the 
sober hour of ten o’clock as the time 
for their return homewards, the whole 
party again moved confidently for¬ 
ward, Dame Frisbee protected on each 
arm by a stout young fellow, whilst 
her husband and his brawny compa¬ 
nion followed closely in her rear as 
before. 

On approaching the top of the lane, 
their curiosity was first attracted by 
the noisy vociferations of a fellow, 
who bellowed through the lungs of a 
stentor—“ Valk in, ladies and gem- 
men, vil you be pleased to valk in, 
and see the most surprisingest of all 
beastesses as ever vas seed in all this 
here varsel vorldl—Only threepence 
a-piece—threepence a-piecc—to see 
the royal, Bedfordshire, monstrous, 
fat Hox, rising three hears old, and 
vaying the enormous vight of nearly 
five thousand pounds—a most prodi¬ 
gious, large, slapping hannible to be 
sure !—^You vill also see, ladies and 
gemmen, the most surprisingest ven¬ 
der in nature, an immensely over¬ 
grown Porker, truly born with six 
legs! Die ravenous, untamcably.vild 
Ban-dog, from tlie other side of the 
North Pole, brought over by that en 
terprising halligator Captain Perry— 
he runs on the hyce-bergs vith the 
speed of a racer on five legs! And, 
last of all, ladies and gemmen, you 
vill behold the most vonderful of all 
’’Onders as vas ever exhibited in this 
here city—it is the grand, imperial, 
double-headed Orse, ladies and geim- 
men, as has got four hears, ferurhyes, 
four nostrils, and two mouths,, all in 
the highest perfection of nature. He 
is considered, by them as hare good 
judges,' to be the greatest curiosity 
alive has travels the kingdom.—Vais 
in, valk in!—now is your time or ne¬ 
ver!—all to be seen halive, halive oh! 
for the small charge of only three¬ 
pence a-piece I—Get out of the vay, 
my young coveys, vil you, afid hullpw 
the gemmen to pass.” 

l^is orator’s powers, however, 
thundering as they were, seemed com¬ 
pletely thrown away on our' party, 
who appeared to have no cul^ibsity for 
the monstrosities of nature. 'Iney, 
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therefore, cootiimed their slowly- 
peced Vay, implicitly following a cur¬ 
rent it was impossible to oppose, and 
were speedily commingled in a living 
xn^es of inquisitive and admiring bi¬ 
peds, all full of wonder, laughter, and 
good humour. The immense density 
of the assembled multitude, indeed, 
was of itself truly astonishing; the 
entire spacious area of Smithfield, to¬ 
gether with all the neighbouring tho¬ 
roughfares leading into it, from every 
point of the compass, being compact¬ 
ly crowded with merry-faced indivi¬ 
duals, of both sexes and all ages, com¬ 
posing, in thousands and tens of thou¬ 
sands, the scum and the 4lite of the 
tag-rag-and-bobtail of this unwieldy 
and overgrown metropolis, all moving 
round, in slow and regular procession, 
in frodt of the various temporary 
stages erected before a long line of 
caravans and loosely constructed 
booths, which all were loudly invited 
to enter on paynlent of an adn^ission- 
fee, extending from a penny to a shil¬ 
ling, and which surrounded three sides 
of the capacious square. Nor was 
light awanting to render a view of 
tUs animated and spirit-stirring scene 
at once vivid and attractive ; for the 
gas, and innumerable tallow-pans, 
blazed in all directions ; whilst thou¬ 
sands of'voices, in all the various 
notes of the gamut, loudly announced 
the sale of some one nice morsel or 
other with a persevering obstinacy at 
once astonishing and confounding to 
the ears of the listeners. There was 
fruit of all kinds to be had for " a 
penny a lot,” and a prodigal dnd luxu¬ 
rious shpply of savilldys, plum-pud¬ 
ding, and pork and jelly pies, which, 
of course, were " itll hot, all hot!”— 
Colossal gingerlsread-figures, profuse¬ 
ly bedizened- with gold-leaf, were to 
be seen in all directions glittering from 
the summits of pyramidal hehps of 
the same popular artiele, in all the ” 
various shapes and sizes the head or 
hands of me l^ing mdnufacturer 
,c 9 uhdi||||entor siiraeeze it into, 
there store of oysters, warranted 
" genuine'natives,” with pepper and 
vine^. ^pleasure, ready for bolting, 
in any qdMttity, or to any anigunt; 
with a long etcetera of other articles 
of stall and basket merdhandizS, Ma¬ 
nufactured, in the true spirit of fair¬ 
ings, more for otnament than use. 

Overlooking, however, all these 
matters of every-day occurrence, the 


correct tasted of t^hie firiSbM and 
her hody-guard direct^ their eyes 
and attentiopt. principally to what was 
going forward on tub various stages 
they passed. In the comer stood Me 
booth of Clarke, from Astley’s, whose 
stage was adorned with a motley band 
of blackguard-looking tumbling men, 
attended by a siale-wittbd cldwn, and 
a few brazen-faced toe-whitling, slack 
wire, and rope-dancing wonien, taw¬ 
drily arrayed in spangled dtedses of 
whitey-brown. Notwithstanding all 
this, however, the attached 

to this minor exhibition of the popu¬ 
lar science of gymnastics exhibited 
such undeniable marks of excellence, 
as to have readily induced far less 
curious personages than our party to 
have become VviUing spectators. But, 
unfortunately for the treasury of Mr. 
Clarke, his gymnakium was, at the 
present Ttime, as completely inacces¬ 
sible to our party as Dover cliffs^the 
crowd before itbeing so densb, and 
80 firmly dove-tailed into each'other, 
as to render any attempt to procure 
admission impracticable, and finally 
compelled our party to move onwards 
with the crowd. Continuing their lin¬ 
gering way, they halted a few mi¬ 
nutes to hear a whey-faced little man 
in blnck gravely descant on the innu¬ 
merable and invaluable virtues of a 
nostrum of invention, which he 
■exhibited to the crowd in the shape 
of a small phial, and v^ich he tvould 
fain have persuaded'hi^ on-lookers to 
believe cured and repaired^very toing, 
from leaky shoes to ihe’'nh^oltettt wn- 
thingsofhydrophobia. 'I^is ^^itibn, 
however, was thought too mv^ Of a 
good thing—so our party nio'vfeil on- 
-As if it had been decreed th^' the 
medical quabk should not Want a 
partner, the veiy nek| boG^tii they ap¬ 
proach^ bearing none;W the' usual 
■ outward ^naiiks of whi|^^aig|it be ex¬ 
pected wiMin/vwther .sufficient 

lig^t to ^ide ^ into its in- 

l,terior,-’ which ;iUumi- 

'hatedj euriosHyurge^hur party 
vdiibe, when adnekg^l^spur-viaaged 
fellow received them in sitence, aiid, 
witit a streng^ of nefye that, would 
not have dbhonqnte^h 8 ^ 3 ^nne pur 
first-rate athlete^ lipu^iamy 
ing hold of our hmilnig sUnpletons as 
they approached hifh, hurried tifem 
holus-bolus into”the presence”—-like 
Hamlet's papa-r^’.ufaatiointed, unan* 
nealed.” 
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" Halloo TMoudly whispered the 
irreverent Tpm Cately from Y orkshire, 
a clever, young needle-driver, tho¬ 
roughly inoculated in the devil-may- 
care, principles of modern liberalism, 
“ dash my buttons, shopmatcs, if we 
han’t got roiled into the preaching- 
shop of that roaring, boreing, hete¬ 
rogeneous animal. Parson Smith !— 
Now for a real lark! for. I’ll bet any 
of you a quartern of gm, he'll be send¬ 
ing us ail to hell with os little cere¬ 
mony as his gallows scarecrow out¬ 
side used in bundling us into his crib. 
D—n me, Buckanan, but the parson 
delights so in brimstone, as makes 
most people suppose, for sure and 
sartain, he's a towney of your'n." 

" Whisht, ye reprobate!” was the 
Scotsihan’s reply; " let’s hear what 
the poor creature has got to say, for it 
maun either be demented, or donnered 
wi' drink, to think o' preaching in sic 
a place and sic a night as this is. For. 
gie us, it’s downright blasphemy!" 

Think, gentle reader—one moment 
think, we beseech thee—on the incon- 
ceivahle glory of these later times— 
on the astonishing celerity, and ride- 
trot rapidity, the " march of intellect” 
must acquire, in its gallant e.\termi- 
nation of ignorance, and all the base, 
old-fashioned prejudices and antipa¬ 
thies " flesh is heir to,” now that the 
Schoolmaster and the invincible Boat¬ 
swain Smith are fairly abroad!—Just 
bethink thee of the elegance of modern 
taste, and the admirable patness which 
is now displayed in suiting every sub¬ 
ject to its proper occasion, whilst you 
listen to that ear-stunning bellovyer, 
either most bountifuHy dealing dam¬ 
nation on all around him, or, with all 
the hardihood of the most impious 
audacity, snivelling out a mockery of 
praise to his Maker from the very fo¬ 
cus of ribaldry, nonsense, and the 


most jaw-breaking jocularity !->^Cer- 
tes, we have often heard of the age of 
cant, and tht^ innumerable Protean 
shapes it now dextemusly assumes to 
attract the notice nod the sympathy 
of a generous, and'applauding public, 
but neVer before d^'we see it ^ine 
out so. openly, j^o avowediyf Wd so 
impudfntly, .Bfi it now dOc@ befope 
our, wondering eyes in this aanctifi^li 
boptbi;—Dpst really believe,''even for 
a single moment, most courteous rear 
der, that this noisy ahd 

blood means gny thing tflpie, W hll 
his bawling and 

making a thundering aaaauft Oil the 
well-lined pockets of yq^n^her gar¬ 
ments for the means of pifoeiirlpg Hm 
fairing—for the necessary wjieriwift. 
al, in short, that will enabler~him<tb 
precede the hour of his repose with a 
jolly full pipe, and a flowing can ? tf 
riiou dost, we pity thy credulity, 
whilst we cannot help admiring thy 
extreme goodnature,'' thinking thee, a 
passing good Christian, and sincerely 
wishing thee to live and enjoy many 
returns of ” The Fair.” Bdthowever 
the current of your thoughin mky run 
of such doings, we can oriy say,'that 
the 'scene before them aflected ohr 
humble aud unassuming party in va¬ 
rious ways ; for the two old soldiers 
silently looked on, alike grim ^nd 
grave—^the merry Yorkshiremaa knd 
his landlady tittered in lngl|glieC, and 
seemed to view the entire pr’eacKsMUt 
in no better light than a 
whilst the serious and 
Scotchman—a " Presbyterian soTrif” 
of course—actually groaned.. sJoud, 
whilst he mentally con^i^Od tho'ttd- 
pudent and shameless wdtOf 
energetically to the devil! ret^^il|ng|, 
with all the caustic severity^ isd pecto- 
liar to his country, tltt following very 
charitable Unes as he retired: . 


< Oh tush, prating fool I with your noisy assault, 

Your uplifted eyes, and your out-arra’d stretches. 

To be decently merry can ne’er be a fault, ' 

Though your loud-sounding babble the contrary teaches. 
But ’twas ever a mark of a vicious age. 

When your knave donn’d religion, seemed pious and sage.”. 

The gloom of this nnfortunate ren¬ 
contre, so uq/iitV-like, was however 
speedily dispelled by the innumer^le 
oddities and clever eccenti-icitieiS pf a 
merry rogue of the name .Of Brown— 
a slip of Tom's, not a doubt on't— 
who, powerfully aided by his alike 
amusing and dexterous salt-box ac- 
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Jmpaniment, not only spe^sdily^uc 
in Ailing his booth^f^hai kept a 
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married Mies when io company ?nrith 
tlmir dear lords. We bad not been a 
spectator many , minutes of this fel¬ 
low’s ludicrous feats, however, when 
we felt a powej iul inclination to chalk 
down the aforesaid Master Brown 
somewhat more of a shrewd than a 
wicked wag. The rascal had evi¬ 
dently read the autobiography of 
Marmontei with the most edifying 
avidity—at least he played the 
Frenchman’s game with similar suc¬ 
cess ; for his whole battery of laugh- 
ables was levelled at the womenkind, 
who returned his compliment by 
curling up their pretty cheeks, and 
twinkling their roguish eyes, and dis¬ 
playing their boxes of ivory in a 
manner veiy pleasing to behold. Well 
did Mister Brown, as well as that 
heaven-taught doctor, the notorious, 
*' killing Paddy” John St. John Long, 
seem to know, that once succeed in 
gaining the favour and applause of 
the women, they will not be long in 
persuading the men, the dear decoys! 
to hand mem into the toils which 
have been previously prepared for 
them! 

Leaving, with some regret, this 
merry disciple of Momus, our party 
once more mixed in the living stream, 
and a short time brought them in 
front of the highly classical and 
ricidy ornamented theatre of the re¬ 
nowned Richardson, who modestly 
announced the company's intention 
of performing imtanter the " delight¬ 
fully interesting Highland tragedy, 
commonly called Douglas !*' 

" Ay,” cried the Scotchman, for 
the first time breaking a silence which 
had Hasted since his fearful denuncia¬ 
tion of the roaring preacher,—” there 
now, God be thankit, we've fallen in 
wi* something that looks like common 
sense at last. 1 say, Tam, 'od we 
maun certainly tak the Luckie in to 
see this, {t's a real nice natural sort 
o' a tragedy-T—ht^e ye ever read it I” 

*' Have^ I ever read Douglas, say 
you, NidtP'cried Jblivelv little Ope¬ 
rator oij^^ad cloth, "Why IbeUevfc 
I had, Mill bF robs before I waa a' 
yard How I've eee soe 

nudee folks stare, wh^ei^ I 

to stamp op;, tbs kitchen floor Vfith 
the ^ my hand, and cry, 

* viliejn, draw,|' ” 

Ihmmas, hand-your 
tonme,", cried "honest Nick, " else 
the folk wUl'be jalouaing ye’re a bit o* 


a sticket showman yourselL Come 
Bwa, gudewife} ye'se see something 
that will please ye, lass, if they do ony 
thing like justice till't ava.” 

Such were the hopes expressed by 
this humble conjoiner of leather, aa 
he gallantly handed the smiling. Mis¬ 
tress Frisbee into the interior of the 
little theatre, and seated her on a 
bench fronting the stage, where he 
contrived to humour her pallet most 
delectably with divers condiments 
with which his coat-pockets were 
well stored, whilst her ears were no 
less gratified by the sweet sounds a 
bevy of ancient minstrels extracted 
from that most common of all instru¬ 
ments ydeped a Cremona. As soon 
as a sufficient number of spectators 
had been wheedled inside, as covered 
the benches and standing room, the 
curtain was drawn up, and the play 
commeixeed by the appearance of 
Lady Randolph " in weeds of woe” 
that had more the appearance of a 
barrister's than a lady's upper gar¬ 
ment. Poor Anne’s habiliments, 
too, were rather dilapidated, and at¬ 
tendant Anne, moreover, was no 
chicken—^her tell-tale features,despite 
the ochre with which they were most 
lavishly bedaubed, plainly and ho¬ 
nestly avowing, that they had kissed 
the wrong side of the last century, 
and that, therefore, she had every 
title to the venerable cognomen of 
" mine ancient Anne.” Having thus 
briefly disposed of the ladies, we 
shall only say of the gemmen, that 
the whole of their dresses bore strong 
marks of the truth of that homely 
adage, ” that necessity is the mother 
of invention,” whilst it also strongly 
pourtrayed the individual ideas each 
possessed of the costume of the pe¬ 
riod he waa now employed in per¬ 
sonating. Lord Randolph's entire 
outward man exhibited a profoundly 
scientific model of the days of the 
merry Charles the Second,—^when 
overshadowing wigs, full bottomed 
Waistcoats, gun-mouthed inexpressi¬ 
bles, rolled-headed stockings, and be- 
buckled shoes, with beruflied breasts 
and wrists were the order of the day 
in the House of Peers. As for Gle- 
nolVQn, poor fellow, liis brilliant half 
coat of tin-mail, seemed to have been 
made pn the heroic principle of his 
never turning his back to the enemy 
(the audience,) and migh^ was the 
pains and cunning he displayed to 
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avoid the awkward predicament of 
being coB^Ued to retreat to the side- 
wings crab-fashion backwards in his 
various exits. The two Norvals, 
senior and junior, again, wore dresses 
at once approximating to the humble 
costume or the south country Scottish 
herdsmain, and the more picturesque 
and effective appearance of a descend¬ 
ant of Ossian. 

But how insignificant did the 
dresses and decorations appear in 
the eyes of the thinly sown “ judi¬ 
cious," when their ears were blessed 
with the silver-toned opening of the 
meditative recitation of Lady Ran¬ 
dolph, thickly studded, as it was, 
with hidears quite her own, and ter¬ 
minations which smelt strongly of 
being lugged in from the back settle¬ 
ments of Bishopsgate Without and 
Old-street.—Spirit of John Home, 
thou meek and accommodating 
Scotchman, " List, oh list,” whilst 
we give thee her brilliant opening of 
thy first-bom and only surviving pet- 
child—" The Douglas!” 

“ Ye vooda and vilda, woos melancholic 
gloom 

Accovrds vith ray ’art’s grief, and dredges 
forth 

The wlce of sorror from a broken ’art!— 
Oh, Dbglass, Dnglass, ven departed ghosts 
Are once permitted to revue this void 
Vithin the hollor of that rood thou’lt ’ear 
Thy sad Matildar veep her long-lost son!’’ 

After this brief and pithy exordium, 
which was delivered with the que¬ 
rulous harshness of a voice recently 
cracked, after the manner of an 
earthen bason, the veteran—we beg 
the lady's pardon—the youthful Anne 
immediately chimed in to her mourn¬ 
ing lady’s aid, and got the whole story 
outof her—her accouchement of a son, 
and all the rest of it—as the lively 
little knight of the liable phrased 
it, " in a brace of shaiR.'’ But far 
be it from us, as impartial critics, 
tamely to yield the laurel wreath 
solely to the ladies on account of their 
sterling originality. We Jpve strict 
justice, and, in itif fair and honest 
award, are steel to the backbone. 
We cannot, therefore, silently ovct- 
lopk the transcendent merits of the 
gallant Lord Randolph, who for ge¬ 
nius in mangling .and travestying 
sober common-place English, beat the 
Rehearsal, the Critic, and eveh the 
redoubted Bomhastes Furioso, all to 
pieces. Only hear with what attic 


terseness and pure originality he in¬ 
troduced his youthful deliverer— bl. 
foolish-looking Irish lad, as we after¬ 
wards discovered—^to his curiously 
listening lady-mother:— 

“ Come forward, young man—^hold up thy 
modest id; 

And drive all shame avay!—Be bold and 
resolute!— 

Firmly declare thy birth and parentage 
Unto this gentle lady—your name, and 
whence you come from.” 

This set off, in the soaring spirit of 
a genuinely “ native ” improvisatore, 
was received, as it deserved, with a 
round of applause and laughter, which 
appeared to gratify his lordship “very 
much indeed,” and took up some few 
odd minutes before the good-natured, 
generous, looking-on public could 
once more compose their merry mus¬ 
cles to order. Indeed, we have sel¬ 
dom seen so very jocose an auditory; 
and can only account for this general 
expression of pleasure in the faces of 
all present, by its being a fair play, 
enacted in the only speaking theatre 
—always excepting the bawling Boat¬ 
swain—atThe Fair. When, therefore, 
“ the youthful Norval,” thus kindly 
importuned, had modestly donned his, 
Celtic bonnet, elevated his right arm 
“according to order,” and cleared his 
throat with a strength of lungs that 
strongly denoted uncommon potency 
in the vital ports, and essayed to tell 
his simple tale in the strongest brogue, 
a fresh import from lovely Mullingar, 
ever exhibited, beginning his oration 
quite confidently by informing hia 
aadience— 

“ Me name is Nurvil on the Gnunpian 
lulls”-S- 

you will not hinder a merry wag, 
although half choked with laughter/ 
from loudly demanding 
« And what is at Bartholomew Fair, my 
noble ?” 

A question which, while it convulsed 
the audience in reiterated peals of the 
loudest laughter, so completely over¬ 
whelmed the youthful uninitiated 
Master Potato, that, losing sight com¬ 
pletely of all proper sense of derorum 
and propriety, after wildly staring at 
his roaring and applauding auditors 
as if he would have fain made an in¬ 
quiry after the cause of their joviftl 
merriment, his courage at last com¬ 
pletely forsook him—he felt fairly 
cowed, and, donning his bonnet, ac- 
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tually fled—cleaving his grateful host 
and gentle hostess to learn his story at 
some future period. Nor did the fun 
end here;—for his lordship, after he 
had most ingeniously filled up the 
lapsus occasioned by the sudden de¬ 
parture of his modest “ help at need” 
■i—a speech which, we are sorry to 
say, our prescribed limits will not 
permit the insertion—he successfully 
closed the act, with the following in¬ 
junction to his lady fair, which en¬ 
closes an hidear not only of genuine 
Smithfieid manufacture, but one, we 
will boldly venture to say, which 
never entered the brain of honest 
Johnny Home, the original au¬ 
thor :— 

" Lady, prepare the feast Let it be good, 
and plenty of it,— 

For those that fight, must eat!" 

And having thus issued his final 
command, away strutted his lordship 
out of one side, whilst her ladyship 
left at the other, amid peals of ap¬ 
plause and roaring laughter, which 
shook the theatre to the very cause¬ 
way. In the same happy spirit was 
Glenalvon killed; whilst the newly- 
discovered slip of the heroic Dou¬ 
glases had the honour to die amid 
shouts of laughter no way unworthy 
an assembled divan of that singularly 
polite nation the Ashantces. Thus 
was finished a tragedy, to the infinite 
pleasure of the audience, who, along 
with our own beloved party, departed 
in the highest good humour, the very 
Scotchman himself confessing—^that 
he had never, in all his life, laughed 
so hearty at a tragedy before; “ but 
it’s nac wonder after a', sirs,” he sa¬ 
gaciously concluded, " it’s The Fair 
^night, ye ken, and the folks hae a 
richt to be a’ as daft as either cap or 
stoup can mak them, in spite o’ a* 
the preaching boatswains in Christen¬ 
dom.” 

Having thus been the successful 
means of cateri^on abundant fund 
of pleasure to his well-pleased party, 
the Scotchman was now looked on as 
no pe^y judge of what was the best 
coTDifiodity to'purchase in this exten¬ 
sive market. When, therefore, he 
proposed a visit-to the rival menage¬ 
ries of -the notorious Wombwell and 
his opponent Atkins, which we firmly 
believe was prindiptdly undertaken in 
order to give Iteme Frisbee a more 
general notion of the principal objects 


of natural history than she formerly 
possessed, it was immediat^y agreed 
to, nem. eou .—thus accomplishing, at 
last, the Herculean task of a round of 
the Fair. 

Honest Dame Frisbee's curiosity, 
insatiable as it commonly was, began 
by this time to feel completely glut¬ 
ted; and having been jostled and 
squeezed to her very heart's content, 
she soon prevailed on her whole party 
unanimously to set about making the 
best of their way to the King’s Head, 
to water and refresh, previous to re¬ 
turning to " sweet home,” This they 
found to be a task that lyas easier 
said than done, however; for though 
the pavement was by no means so 
completely blocked up as the area 
they had left, it was still sufficiently 
crowded as to retard any very rapid 
progress. They were, therefore, once 
more obliged to content themselves 
with following the living stream, 
which moved' lazily along before 
them, whiling away the time, as they 
moved slowly onwards, with a full 
view of the endless varieties of sweet 
morsels with which the whole of the 
stalls' were stocked to profusion.— 
“ Perseverance finally overcometh,” 
saith the adage; and the exemplary 
assiduity of honest Dame Frisbee 
was at length rewarded by her find¬ 
ing herself comfortably seated in the 
warm, crowded parlour of the King’s 
Head. 

Here they were agreeably sur¬ 
prised to find, that there was as little 
lack of amusement within doors as 
there had been without; for there 
were several dancing parties on the 
floor in full operation, and vocal and 
instrumental music to the ^6ry attic 
story. Having been prevdl^ on, 
after much coaxing, to ducuss a glass 
of genuine Tom, -and: washed it 
down with fflPrs pui|| of WMtbread's 
ihr-famed stout. Dame Frisbee con¬ 
fessed she felt herself so considerably 
renovated, that she 'w'aa quite like a 
new creature;—and almost swore, 
like a thorough-bred Yankee, how 
much her obligations were dde to the 
excdlent tiflin she had takcsi of the 
"astonishingly, mighty,fine, old, an¬ 
cient Tbm!" Her tongue thps fhirly 
set Ongoing, shq got gradually into 
the joyous spirit so prevalent in every 
comer of the room; and though she 
knew but little of your high-flying 
fashionable morsels of melody,, which 
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were merrily qumrmg all around 
her, she yet edntrived to chiine alily 
into the chorus of such of the more 
popular ones as were known at her 
end of the town;—amongst which 
were —Alice Gray, My oum Blue 
Bell, and Avmy ran the King of the 
Frenchmen !—^which she warbled with 
considerable effect, greatly to the 
edification and satisfaction of her 
loving and wondering husband, who 
vehemently swore, in the joy of his 
heart, that he had never heard her 
tune her " vocal shell” so melodi¬ 
ously since the important and happy 
day of their marriage! ITius happy 
and contented with each other, whilst 
the oft-replenished pewter-pot went 
circling round the little coterie, the 
time put on his seven-leagued boots, 
and went spankingly away so rapidly, 
that, had it not been for the kind con¬ 
sideration of those invaluable guar¬ 
dians of the public morals, the city 
marshals’-men, who now entered the 
parlour, and reminded the joyous 
company that it was ample time to 
be moving; we verily believe that our 
light-hearted Dame Frisbee would 
have been found seated there to this 
very moment. 

As it was, she took to the road home¬ 
wards, sulkily enough; and to shew 
that she was a true British subject, 
and was fairly domiciled in the land 
of genuine liberty, sine’e they would 
nut allow her to finish her musical 


budget within doors, she vowed by 
Saint Bride of Fleet Street!—her 
usual pretty little oath—she was de¬ 
termined it should be drained to the 
last drop without. Casting over in 
her mind’s eye, therefore, what of 
her favourites had been left untouch¬ 
ed, she luckily stumbled on tlie butt- 
end of an old drinking song she had 
learned from her dear Prid in their 
courting days, and, sane c&humie, 
immediately struck up the air, os she 
ascended Holborn Hill, warbling 
sweetly forth the following beautiful 
and energetic lines,—during the per¬ 
formance of which—our own curiosi¬ 
ty being now completely jaded—we 
honestly confess we were so uncourte- 
ous as to take our tmal leave of the 
neat little lively woman, heartily 
wishing, however, that she might get 
safely home in company of her own 
dear Prid and his merry companions, 
partake of a comfortable supper, go to 
bed, and dream sweetly of The Fair. 

" Oh, here’s a health to our noble King, 

And to the Queen of his heart; 

May years them heaith > and happiness 
bring, 

Long, long before they part 1 
And here’s a health to our brave General! 

And to those that fought with him in 
Spain! 

And here’s to the Colonel of the Eighty- 
eighth i— 

For vre’re ne’er to be drunk again.” 

S. 


THE TAQUS. 

Oh where is there the river, beneath the sun's bright beam. 

That can compare in majesty with the Tagus’ golden stream!— 

Far up the hills it takes its rise, 'midst leafy coverts hid. 

Then reaches, in its laughing course, the spires of old Madrid. 

Through solemn woods it rolls its doods, and spicy orange bowers. 
And washes the foundations of Toledo’s ancient towers; 

Unceasingly and tranquilly it flows into the main, 

*1^6 proudest river in the lands of Portugal and Spain. 

Upon its tide, in stately joy, a thousand vessels sweep. 

With burthens of high purchase, to the hollow-sounding deep. 

And in its wave, their forms to lave, troop Portugal's fair daughters. 
And lend, proud stream l a radiant gleam of beauty to thy waters! 

Oh, where is there a stream so fanled'in legend or romance ! 

Where peasants me't to revel, and knights to break a lance! 

In Burgundy or Portugal, in France or In Almayne, 

From the arure-tinted Rhone to the wood-embowered Seine; 

In majesty with Tagus stream none can compare, I trow. 

For its waters shower blessings as tranquilly they flow.— 

And, oh! that, like such gentle stream, without or toil or strife. 

In happiness might glide away the changeful course of life! 
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tBTTBRS ON WEST INDIAN SLAVBRT.-BY J. OABT, BSQ. 

TO OLIVER YORKE, ESQ. 

Letter I. 


Sir, 

Before another publication. Parlia¬ 
ment will have again met, and 
perhaps some more definite explana¬ 
tion will have been given by Govern¬ 
ment, of the policy hereafter to be 
pursued with respect to that impor¬ 
tant subject, SLAVERY, involved in 
the West Indian question. It is not 
for a moment to be supposed that 
there is a British subject, far less a 
British minister, that will, or would, 
defend the preservation of slavery 
for its mere commercial advantages. 
ITie planters, who alone are interested 
in its continuation at all, are much 
misrepresented when it is supposed, 
that they desire the continuance of 
slavery for its own sake. There may 
have been a time when it was sup¬ 
posed, that slave-labour was the only 
labour adapted to the climate and 
work of the West Indies; and when 
the necessity of slavery was defended 
on that plea; but such is no longer 
the case—juster notions now prevail, 
and the question, instead of being 
discussed with respect either to cli¬ 
mate or labour is considered upon a 
more benevolent principle. We are 
no longer afUicted with defences of 
slavery for its own sake, and the 
commercial benefits ai'ising from it. 
The principle and right of all man¬ 
kind to universal freedom is frankly 
admitted. The only cause of with¬ 
holding emancipation from the slaves 
now rests entirely upon the means for 
supporting them and preventing them 
from falling into those evils which 
visit with so many severities the lot 
* of the labourer in Europe. The point 
to be determined is no longer the 
right of the slave to be equal in pri¬ 
vileges with his master—for that is 
admitted; but to ^certain that while 
we dissolve the existing ties between 
them, we do not place the master or 
the slave in a worse situation than 
that i|^ which he stands at present. 

One.. 6f the misfortunes of this 
great question arises from its being 
too much considered with reference 
to the slave himself, and too little 
with reference to his proprietor.— 
There may have been a time when 
it was wise and just to enlist the 


feelings in the slave’s cause, and when 
the tales of his miseries and sufterings 
were fit topics for popular excitement, 
to bring over the sense and sympa¬ 
thies of the common world to the 
right interests of humanity. But that 
stern and sterile time has gone by, 
and we are not reiiuired to consider 
whether the black-skinned man is best 
adapted to the broiling sun; but 
only how arc we to raise him in the 
moral scale of being, without sinking 
him in that of suffering; or take away 
the claim of his master to the value 
of his labour, witliout making him 
endure the consequences attendant on 
loss and poverty. 

The right of the slave to liberty, 
is so universally admitted, that the 
question is so far set at rest; but 
it does not follow, while we grant 
this right to be indisputable, that we 
are to shut our eyes to the circum¬ 
stances which have arisen from the 
error in which it has been for ages 
viewed. In a practical form we have 
only to look at the existing state of 
things, and to take care that, in re¬ 
ducing the evil of them, we do not 
trench too deeply on what has be¬ 
come necessary to the system—that, 
b, simply to say, in removing what 
is bad, we do nut also injure what is 
good. 

In making this remark, I intend tt> 
do BO cautiously, and trust that my 
motive will be justly appreciated. I 
wish to exhibit the claims of the 
planters, nay their rights, in a cor¬ 
rect and fair point of view; and in 
doing so, I desire, with every intent 
of justice, to respect those of their 
slaves, and even do so, w:hen I least 
seem to consider them. Some mea¬ 
sure of equity is evidently due to the 
planters, who have strangely been 
negligent of their own interests, and 
who, in not forming themselves into a 
more simultaneous body, have acted 
without a due consideration of the 
danger into which they are every day 
faster and deeper falling. 

In saying then that there is no 
longer any need of pathetic declama¬ 
tions about slavery, nor the animal 
bondage in which the slaves are held, 
is saying the truth with respect to 
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both, and is perfectly well understood. 
Neither Mr. Brougham nor any one of 
his party, can therefore charge their 
opponents with a want of sympathy 
for the negroes. We, as much as he 
or they, admit the negro’s claim to 
an equality of rights with his fellow 
white man; we only desire, in re¬ 
moving the e^ils which have grown 
out of the existing system by our 
toleration of that system, to consi¬ 
der, that, in asking for an abatement 
of what we as strongly as themselves 
admit to be a nuisance, another and 
a greater evil may not ensue. 

The question has been discussed 
on so many points, that lengthened 
declamations on the evils of the state 
we would improve, should now be 
sedulously avoided. The whole at¬ 
tention of the orator and the states¬ 
man should be directed to the means 
of preventing the slaves from fall¬ 
ing into greater actual distress than 
they are now exposed to, and to 
avoid extending to the present race 
of slave-owners the punishment which 
was due only to those who origi¬ 
nally invented the slavery. 

We ought to think that the exist¬ 
ing race of West Indian proprietors 
are, in all respects, innocent of the 
crime. We should recall to mind, 
that from whatever direct cause aris¬ 
ing (their own expanded humanity, 
or the coercion of enlightened men,) 
they have never ceased, by all expe¬ 
dient means, to soften the condition 
of slavery; and that we do them 
great wrong and injustice, when we 
suppose that, in the protection of 
their property, they are actuated by 
sentiments different from those of 
other men. There may be among 
them occasional exceptions, but I 
speak of the general race. 

The case of the man who has inhe¬ 
rited a West Indian property and ne¬ 
groes, is different, I allow, from that 
of the purchaser who has recently 
embarked in West Indian specula¬ 
tions ; but still there n not so wide 
a difference between '^ncm as some 
people affect to draw—for the pur¬ 
chaser has paid for what he bought. 
He may have acted to a certain de¬ 
gree unwisely in giving property here 
for an interest there, which cannot 
be deemed otherwise than precarious 
now i but still he has tlie same gua¬ 
rantee in the justice of the state, 
which the other parts of the empire 


enjoy. And if he has given more for 
his property than it is really worth, 
he must bear the consequences as 
well as he can, for we are not justi¬ 
fied in depriving him of all, merely 
because he was so imprudent os to 
give too much. 

But what shall we give is now the 
question? for Sir Robert Peel, in the 
last debate on this subject, admitted 
that compensation to the planters is 
the greatest difficulty which Govern¬ 
ment sees in the slave question. It 
is clear that compensation can not 
be granted upon the slave proprietors* 
estimate. His stoke in the property 
must be Valued—first, witli reference 
to the deductions to which it is liable 
as a mere commodity; secondly, with 
reference to the deductions to which 
it is liable by the progress of know¬ 
ledge ; and thirdly, with reference to 
the deductions which must be allowed, 
in consequence of the very stir which 
has been made in the question, by 
which the value of the property has 
been really impaired. 

The amount at which the West 
Indian interest may value their com¬ 
pensation, is very different from what 
the country will be willing to allow; 
for the very outcry which they have 
themselves raised as to the deteriora¬ 
tion of their property by taxation and 
new markets, furnishes an argument 
in diminution of their claim to com¬ 
pensation, and which is every day 
becoming stronger, nor will any 
change in their condition mend the 
matter. Every year they admit, that, 
from different causes, their property 
is falling in value; of course, the fair 
induction is, that every cause that 
tends to diminish the worth of their 
interest, tends also, in an equal de¬ 
gree, to diminish the amount of theit 
compensation. Upon the actual value 
of their property compensation may 
be allowed, but the value is not to be 
estimated by what it has cost them, 
nor by what it would bring, if the pre¬ 
sent system were continued : for the 
question now hinges upon the conti¬ 
nuance of that sy.stem; and the ques¬ 
tion is, as far as the planters are con¬ 
cerned, one that simply turns upon 
the pivot of expediency. If they allow 
the property to remain long as it is, 
it will Itself fall from them, and in¬ 
stead of compensation and a quiet 
transit from a state of slavery to one 
of sei'vitudc,—rum, and desolation. 
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and^funarchy must ensue upon their 
eatntes. 

But besides the adjustment required 
between Government and the West 
India interest, there is another import* 
ant point to which due consideration 
ought to be paid. I do not say it has 
been neglected, but only that atten¬ 
tion enough has not been paid to it; 
indeed, I ought perhaps to add, that I 
have some knowledge that it has been, 
in various instances, anxiously consi¬ 
dered, and the Duke of Wellmgton’s 
remark in Parliament with respect to 
the maintenance of the children of 
slaves, showed that his Grace was not 
insensible to the importance of the 
subject to which I allude. It is, how¬ 
ever, not by the Ministers that I 
would wish to see this affair more 
earnestly regarded; it is among the 
orators and advocates of emancipation 
with whom—and the remark is made 
with deference and humility—I wish 
for the sake of humanity, their great 
plea, that this division of the subject 
were more definitely considered. 

Their main object at present, in¬ 
deed their declared object, is solely to 
procure freedom for the slaves. Now 
before that can be granted either in 
justice, or in wisdom, or in policy, a 
few questions should be answered. 

First, when you have granted the 
slave liberty, what is next to be done. 
Can you bind him to the estate i per¬ 
haps it will not then answer the pro¬ 
prietors purpose to keep him; we are 
certain it will not do to keep the in¬ 
firm, the juvenile, or the aged. You 
dissolve the ties which bind them at 
present to the proprietor; you, by 
procuring them freedom, furnish a 
just ground for the proprietor to say, 
it is not 1, but' the public who must 
flow provide for tho incapable slaves ? 

I will employ only those who are able 
to do my work; those who are not, 
must trust to the charitable feelings 
of mankind, lliey must seek in the 
form of alms, that support which I 
am at present olf %ed by the nature 
of slavery to raise for them.—Veril>, 
if this division of the question be 
wdl weighed, it will be seen that, 
instead of making all the slaves foee, 
we should prevent the planters from 
granting to any of them their free¬ 
dom after a certain age, and hold 
them bound to maintain the children 
to a certain age. ITic excellence of 
philanthropy is a beautifol.theme to 
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enlarge on; but, in the naHte of com¬ 
mon sense, has not every man a right 
to demand, that you shall show ade- 
ouate means have been prepared for 
tne support of the aged and weakly, 
the young, and infirm, before you 
venture to make their condition 
WORSE ? For it is a moral certainty, 
that by giving merely freedom, you 
will make their condition worse. 

Second, If the slaves, on receiving 
their freedom, do not choose to remain 
with their present master, but leave 
his estates to desolation, in what way 
is he to be indemnified I You cannot 
deny, that the soil of his estate is os 
much his own, as the land is yours 
which you inhabit. Nor can you de¬ 
ny, that if those fly from it whose la¬ 
bour alone gives it value, it will be¬ 
come of none, and that-he will of ne¬ 
cessity be ruined. Now, why should 
you do this? Why should you give the 
slave leave to quit his master’s proper¬ 
ty—for in giving him freedom, that is 
all you in fact give—^without provid¬ 
ing for the indemnification of the 
master? Why should you, in fact, 
punish the master >—for such will, in 
effect, be the result of your measure. 
Is there any reason why the proprie¬ 
tor should be so treated ? Is there any 
correct policy in permitting the slave 
to turn vagabond, and in depopulat¬ 
ing and rendering valueless the pro¬ 
perty of his master? It may be said, 

■ perhaps, that the instinctive predi¬ 
lections of man will prompt the ne¬ 
gro to consider his own wants and 
necessities, and that he will in con¬ 
sequence not be so ready to leave his 
home as we suppose. How know you 
that ? By what rule do you presume 
to suppose, that the slaves are wiser 
and more prudent than freemen; or 
that their first step, after the restora¬ 
tion of their freedom, will not be 
marked by the same carelessness of 
permanent interests that have brought 
so much misery to the hearths of the 
European labourers ? 

Third, have you sufficiently con¬ 
sidered, that, under the existing sys¬ 
tem, the slaves arc carefully tended 
by their proprietors ; that their sick¬ 
ness, their wants, and their accidents, 
are all under his superintendence; 
and that he is bound to be watchful 
of them by the strongest tie that can 
bind mankind—^his own interest ? Do 
you not intend, that, for this almost 
parental solicitude, you should sub- 
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stitttte something equivalent to ^e 
cotd care of parish officers? Have 
you sufficiently considered by whom 
these officers are to be appointed ? If 
by the election of the slaves them¬ 
selves, are the slaves, I would ask, in 
a cumdition to exercise this elective 
function ? I think not. But, without 
reference to any individual’s opinion, 
I would say—then, if you intend to 
name the officers, you but change 
the slave of the private man, who is 
responsible to the opinion of the 
world for his conduct, into the slave 
of the public. And when, I would 
inquire, has it been found, that the 
public ever did its duty so well to 
itself, as the private man to his own 
interest? Besides, what right have 
you to make this change ? What bu¬ 
siness have you to meddle with the 
slave's affairs at all ? When you have 
given him freedom, you have no right 
to move farther—all beyond is imper¬ 
tinence and obtrusion ! You make 
him, from a slave, a labourer; and 
the difference between the two condi¬ 
tions consists in his being, as a slave, 
already under a master, who has the 
strongest ties to protect him, and be¬ 
coming a common daily labourer, 
whose only protectors are parish of¬ 
ficers. Has all this been duly consi¬ 
dered ? Has it been considered, that 
at present there is neitlier poor-rates 
nor poor in the West Indies, of the 
kind we understand by the terms in 
this country ? Have you reflected that, 
with the emancipation of the negroes, 
you propose to introduce both, and 
instantaneously? Has it been duly 
considered what must of necessity be 
the consequence of this state of things ? 
Is there any such difference in the 
constitution of the negro’s state of 
mind, that he will bear hardship and 
privation better than the white man ? 
Is there any reason to expect, when 
you have taken away his means of sub¬ 
sistence—for you propose to do even 
that, and to subvert him to starva¬ 
tion—^that he will be more docile un¬ 
der affliction than his white brother ? 
It implies but the shallowest pity to 
argue for emancipation, when you 
are exposing him in fact to the great¬ 
est of evils—friendless poverty 1 .The 
question you propose in giving free - 
dom, is to substitute that for regu¬ 
lated servitude. Deny it if you will, 
no more than regulated servitude can 
be made of the West India slavery ; 


and for it you propose to substitute 
the horrors of unregarded and un¬ 
tended poverty.. 

Fourth, But there is another ques- 
tbn of many bearings more import¬ 
ant than all these. If the negroes, 
with a juster aiiprehension of their 
circumstances than may be judici¬ 
ously allowed to them, consent to re¬ 
main on the estates of their masters, 
as nearly as pos8ible> after tliey shall 
have received their freedom, as they 
are at present, by whom are the 
helpless among thomto be supported? 
If you expect, 4 by the other negroes, 
then it must be by texing them. 
Now, can the mere labourer pay any 
taxes ? It is true, that between the 
price of his labour and the value of 
what he produces, there is a vast 
difference, and that this difference 
constitutes the fund from which his 
employer’s capital and income is 
■ derived ; but it is not by taxing the 
labourer that you are to reach it. 
You must go to the employer; you 
must just do for the negroes in the 
West Indies what you do in England 
for the common poor man. Now what 
right or claim is there on you to do 
this ? Do you sufficiently consider the 
consequences—the thorough black¬ 
guard course of the proceedings you 
propose to yourselves ? Surely not. 
Think on them—Fi RST,you propose to 
deprive the master of his slaves, after 
having for ages sanctioned his pro¬ 
perty in them. Secondly, you pro¬ 
pose to reduce the value of his pro¬ 
perty in the estates where he em¬ 
ploys them ; and 'rniUDLY, you pro¬ 
pose that what remains shall be still 
farther reduced by taxing him with 
the maintenance of those very slaves 
whom you have taken from him? 
Is this consistent with law, with good’ 
government, or with humanity ?— 
Unless you can keep the estates up 
at their present maximum of produce, 
do you not commit a grievous in¬ 
justice in meddling with them at all ? 
We demand to know wherefore it is 
that you dare to meddle with them ? 
It may be quite competent for the 
West Indian interest to be amena¬ 
ble to good advice, but surely under 
no plea of right can you have any 
authority, as society is constituted, 
to take the management of his pro- , 
perty into your hands. 

Granting that slavery is in itself a 
deplorable thing—will you tell us by 
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what ri^t y w venture to touch it. 
It lies many thousand miles from 
your gates, it affects not you—it even 
ministers to your comforts. Tell us 
then why it is that you presume to 
think of changing it. You have no 
more to do with West Indian pro¬ 
perty, than the negroes have to do with 
the farms and granges of Yorkshire. 
Look how you would ponder, were a 
gang of black fellows to come from 
Jamaica, and require to see by what 
tenures and charters the Iqnds in 
Yorkshire are held. You may smile 
at the hypothesis—^you may even call 
it absurd—;but neither your smiles 
nor your accusations can change the 
nature of the truth. The negroes have 
just as much right to question you 
about the charters of your estates, as 
you have to question tlieir masters 
about their right to them. 

Perhaps you will unblushingly 
avow, sympathy for your impudence. 
I dare say you will, you are capable 
enough of that, but I deny the existence 
of any natural right ^at one man 
has to affect the condition of another; 
moreover, did the negroes of the West 
Indiescume to you with any complaint 
of their condition ? No; you in no 
shape or form can assert they ever 
did. Then what sent you, in the 
garb, of theoretical argumentators, 
trooping across the Atlantic, to ag¬ 
gravate the hardships of their con¬ 
dition ; hardships to which all flesh 
is heir, but which the negroes are 
are more exempt from than any other 
body of the labouring class ? I deny 
your right to interfere with the con¬ 
dition of the negroes, or any number 
of mankind; and I claim from your 
justice, that, before you think of 
emancipation, you think ^rst of in- 
^demnification to their masters, and 
second of providing for themselves, 
that they shall not suffer greater 
hardshijis than those from which you 
would remove them. Are you aware 
of what yon are doing ? What is the 
liberty you propr|eto giv?? Describe 
it, that we may know something ,f 
its nature, for you cannot but know, 
that if'.yoU injure the interests of the 
plant^, and deteriorate the condition 
of tl]yQ?negrocs,.'you will be guilty of 
A g{«at crime. You must learn that 
the liberty you spe^ of giving, will 
not open the door to greater evils ; 
and you most not, in fancying that 
from that liberty there may not arise 


a demon to haunt and upbraid your¬ 
selves. Every instance of poverty 
and distress which may spring from 
your emancipation, will ^ evidence 
of your own guilt; every instance of 
bloodshed which may spring .from 
your thoughtless philanthropy, will 
be laid at your threshold. Disguise 
your crime as you may, you must, 
in your own hearts, stand convicted 
of being the authors of the murders, 
that, in your idly good nature, you 
are hatching for the desolation of the 
West Indies ? But, while I say this 
strongly, I say it without sorrow. I 
am as anxious to see the negroes raised 
to freedom as you arc ; but I do not 
think it is so easy a labour as many 
among you seem to imagine. It is 
not doing a little wrong for a great 
good, because the good to the race 
you propose to benefit is not obvious, 
while the wrong is very certain. 

It may be said,. however, that the 
scope of this argument would prevent 
the negroes from ever being free, 1 
reject the caveat—I only say that a 
state of freedom may be much worse 
to them than their present servitude. 
It is for you to prove that it shall 
not. And my anxieties go to the ex¬ 
tent, and no fartlier—that you, before 
risking your experiment—make only 
such provisions against inevitable 
evils as will serve to justify you for 
what you hazard. To do this, in 
common honesty, surely, you can 
have no objection. If you refuse it, 
then you must consider yourselves as 
deficient in common honesty, for the 
precautions I require are necessary, 
and the refusal to provide for them 
can only be ascribed to some delete¬ 
rious principle which should never 
be allowed to have any place in hu¬ 
man affairs, and which it is buri- 
ness of law and education to lessen 
among the human race. 

It is not sufficiently considered by 
the advocates of emancipation, that 
the change they propose is nothing 
, less than to revolutionize the total 
9 ondition of the negroes. Among the 
leaders, I do nut say that they neg¬ 
lect this entirely, I only venture to 
think that it is not regarded with that 
solicitude and prospective anxiety 
which it ought to be. You may give 
them liberty, but what will you give 
them more j for all the freedom you 
propose to give, will do nothing to¬ 
wards their support, and for their 
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support you ought to provide, ft has 
sometimes been said, nor is the argh. 
ment untenable, that you should pass 
them first from the state of slavery to 
the condition of serfs. And perhaps 
the course of nature points to this as 
your only means of properly amelio¬ 
rating their state, if that con be called 
amelioration which removes them 
from the condition of servants, con¬ 
stantly employed by one master, to 
that of precarious labourers, who 
have no regular master, nor any abid¬ 
ing place. But it is one of the arts 
to which ^e friends of emancipation 
have recourse, not to ofifer any plan 
for the future regulation of the negro. 
They seek only to obtain the Parlia¬ 
mentary declaration of their freedom, 
and leave to chance the ameliora¬ 
tion, as they call it, which will arise 
thereafter. This, though it involves 
a great offence against society, I do 
not call altogether fraud—because it 
is founded on an opinion that Govern¬ 
ment is so strong that the necessary 
remedies will easily be supplied; but 
this is the very point at issue—Go¬ 
vernment may be strong enough, and 
all that you present to the advocate, 
and the country is willing to go so 
far with you, is to recommend to Go¬ 
vernment to proceed in a gradual 
course to the emancipation-—and does 
either the people or the Government 
NOW reject this ? It is, on the con¬ 
trary, their desire and endeavour to 
accomplish it, with a right legard to 
the interests of the slave and his 
owner, 'fhe question is no longer 
whether the slave shall be free, but 
when you have resolved to give him 
freedom, in what way shall he enter 
upon the boon ? Yes, boon, you call 
it, even while every thing shows that 
it is a risk. 

Something may, in the mean time, 
be gained towards your object, by 
converting the slave to the serf. By 
taking him from under that master- 
dom under which he groans, to use 
the injudicious language of those who 
would amend his state, and placing 
him a fixture on the soil—creating 
him a portion of the estate, which is 
already the scene of his toil and the 
locality of his home. By this step, 
certainly, some of the many difficul¬ 
ties which environ the desire to give 
him liberty, are got over; for, sup¬ 
posing him raised to the condition of 
the serf, you aie not bound to provide 

VOl . II. \i). X. 


for a total revolution id his coifiiltiaus 
You are not obliged to<.look to hla 
companions who are disabled by acei^ 
dent or age ftom conthpiing to work> 
or to.fl^ose who, on account of thek 
youth are unfit. The estate on which 
ibeyiife, must, in that oese, main¬ 
tain them, and it does that at presdat. 
You have only to have respeot to two 
things. By uniting the slaves to the 
estate, you diminish the value Of tfaa 
property to a certain extent ir ahd to 
that extent you are bound by all law 
and equity to make compensaihm to 
the proprietors. You cannqt ht f*ro^ 
bity remse it—^you cannot deny it 
without shaking even the foundations 
of own property. 

Ibe first thing, therefore, that fm 
have to consider is this compeim- 
sation. 

Now, in what way is it to be rdsed. 
Is it by the United Kingdom alone 1 
—^Will that be just ? Does not the 
question affect the whole empire' as 
much as the United Kingdom r If it 
does so, should not the whole mnpire 
contribute accordingly ? But in- what 
way, otherwise than by a tax, can 
the contributiem be raised—and how 
can you tax the “whole empire by Par¬ 
liament, since you have given to so 
many provinces Legislatures of their 
own, and have renounced, and by 
statute too, the right which you 
once conceived yourselves to possess, 
of taxing the Colonies? 

These are some Of the obstacles you 
have to encounter, before ydtt can 
provide that contributiou for the in¬ 
demnification that must,'in raising 
the slave to the serf, be provided".— 
Have.you duly reflected on ali these? 
They may, m a general form, have 
risen to your imagination; but the 
vast details which they involve, you 
cannot have weired with that anx¬ 
ious regard which they so justly 
merit. 

No doubt some of these difficulties 
may be obviated, by the United King¬ 
dom undertaking of herself and from 
her own’ means, to indemnify the 
Planters for the deterioration you 
propose to inflict on their estates. 
But, ^ke notion ever been openly, 
frmkly, and fairly brought before the 
public —Were it so, would it be at 
once acceded to ? Would not raHier 
the question then be—In what shall 
the measure improve the actual con¬ 
dition of the slaxe?—What answer 
2 1 
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can you give ? Will it not be " in 
nothing?” and if you will still be 
fairer, will it not rather be, ” we are 
Mire it will be in nothing in improve¬ 
ment, and we fear it may be some- 
thing of a diiferent kind I" You must 
provide officers equivalent to those of 
parishes, to see that the serfs are pro¬ 
perly regarded, and that the estates 
are equitably taxed for the support of 
the incapable. These officers must 
be paid for their time—a larger fund 
than what is absolutely requisite for 
the incapable, must be raised—and 
labour must be heavier taxed. In 
those countries where serfship exists, 
—-in Russia, for instance—this has 
grown in many places to so great a 
burden, that the proprietors, to be 
rid of it, have given their serfs free¬ 
dom. But still the existence of it is 
not so afflicting as our slavery to 
humanity 1 This is pot easily con¬ 
ceivable ; for it docs not very essen¬ 
tially differ from slavery, to live al¬ 
ways on the same “ paternal spot of 
ground,” without the power of mov¬ 
ing from it, and of being removed 
from it at the pleasure of another. 
We mistake the feelings of mankind, 
when we suppose that those of the 
laborious class have any yery ele¬ 
vated notions on this subject. Their 
toil, their dmdgery, their ever gro¬ 
velling in the earth, has a moral 
effbet upon their degradation; and 
they have no ideas of a condition be¬ 
yond the difference between labour 
and rest. Their faculties are ab¬ 
sorbed with present cares; and if he 
finishes his task without oppression, 
it Is all the poor man thinks of. But 
I abstain from appealing to the feel¬ 
ings; I shall only refer to tlie fact 
that, in innumerable instances, there 
'are many tillers of the ground in 
England who have for ages, for cen¬ 
turies, remained without obligation 
on the lauds where their fathers suc¬ 
cessively drew breath; and yet these 
constitute the foundations of the glory 
of their country. Aere are no slaves 
emongiihem. There are none so hum¬ 
ble as serfs; and yet such is the force 
of habit, and such the nature of man, 
that l^y voluntarily rettiain in that 
state of homely vilieinage! to 
return— 

Supposing the slave raised to the 
condition of the serf, and the estate 
he lives upon made liable for his po¬ 
verty ; and on account of the difficul¬ 


ties of providing otherwise, the United 
Kingdom has consented to indemnify 
the planters, and that taxes are to be 
raised—contrary to all justice—to 
pay this indemnification—^Will the 
evil end there; for I am here consi¬ 
dering the very smallest step that can 
be taken tow^ards emancipation ? 

In what will that step alter the 
condition of the slave ? Will the 
slave be better as a serf than as he 
was—will he eat and drink better— 
will he be a higher moial being— 
will he execute any one function of 
his nature better ? Who is It that will 
answer that question in the affirma¬ 
tive ? Who is it that will not rather 
say, that, being removed from under 
the superintendance of a master, who 
is interested in his good behaviour, 
the chance is, he will—when left to 
himself—sink lower in the scale of 
being and the circumstances of con¬ 
dition. Were this piobability con¬ 
sidered, as it ought to be, would 
there be so much clamour about 
giving freedom to the slaves? and 
Avould there not be some doubt that 
it is nut with his relative condition 
with his master that we have to do, 
but to turn our attention to his 
moral condition? Has this ever been 
properly done ? Has the moral con¬ 
dition of the negro ever been pro¬ 
perly considered apart from his phy¬ 
sical and political condition ? It is 
for those who so strenuously cry for 
his freedom, to answer the question ; 
but there is one point in which the 
discrimination applies to my present 
purpose, and which I do not think 
has ever been thoroughly viewed as it 
ought to be. 

Suppose we disregard altogether 
the physical circumstances of the 
slave, and attend only to his political 
situation, I would ask, in what respect 
is he different from millions of other 
human beings who live in England— 
the freest land of all the world—with¬ 
out political privilege or franchise ? I 
will, however, go farther, and grant 
that slavery only tolerates animal 
existence, and that policy regards the 
slave only as an animal capable of a 
certain quantity of work. That it 
holds him to be void of all intellect— 
to be even in his affections and appe¬ 
tites subject to his master. To be the 
merest thing of animal being that can 
exist. I will even go farther, and grant 
that there was a time when he was 
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the pleasulfe of owner. Now, if 
we take hia liifb from Itia owner, and 
place it under the general protection 
of the la#, we Improve his condition 
—do we not ? and that has been done. 
We have even gobe farther, and re¬ 
stricted the power of his proprietor to 
a certain number of lasheS for domes¬ 
tic offences, and in this respect his 
condition is improved,' and he is thus 
nearer the natural state. But why 
should this powe^ '«Ven in its rem¬ 
nant, be allowed (o remain ? Why 
should we not take the power of pu¬ 
nishment away entirely, and say to 
the owner, you shall not indict any 
punishment at all; but if you have 
matter of offence to complain of, you 
shall go before the proper tribunal, 
who shall investigate the charge, 
and order punishment accordingly. 
Would not this make an important 
change in the political condition of 
the slave, and why should it not be 
done ? But there are many situa¬ 
tions in life to which the slave ought 
to be admitted; and that of being a 
witness in every case is one. This, 
you will say, is granted; but he has 
not intelligence enough—^then give 
him that intelligence by instruction 
to qualify him, and the objection pe¬ 
rishes. Well, suppose him to have 
received that instruction, he is still a 
slave; but, without entrenching on 
his slavery, if you raise him into the 
dignity of evidence—in what will he 
be deficient, more than most men? 
Having raised him so far, is there 
any objection, in reason, to his ex¬ 
ercising the power of voting on any 
occasion ? Yes, you will say, because 
that power is regulated by the pos¬ 
session of property. But not uni¬ 
formly, I would answer; and yet so 
far it is the easier regulated, for you 
hdVe only to declare the slaves capa¬ 
ble of holding property independently 
of their owners, and you remove this 
objection. In a word, what is there 
in the eye of the law which should 
prevent the slave from enjoying all 
the political privileges of English¬ 
men, and yet stilt be a slave—still be 
responsible to his proprietor for so 
much of his time as is due to him ? 
But, sa^you, he is responsible to 
him for all his time ? It is, I acknow- 
lege, theoretically so—^but it is not so 
practically—nor can it in nMure be, 
in as much as the strength of one 


man Offers from that of another, and 
in as much as there would be an in¬ 
justice in making one man wotk more 
than another. In tlie very nature of 
things the slave-owner must so ap¬ 
portion his work amongst his slaves 
that they shall all work alike—not 
according to their respective strengl^, 
but simply all alike. If doubt exist 
as to this, let the truth be establisfied 
by law, and what then becomes of 
slavery—nothing more than with 
w hat we see in all our servants every 
day—the obligation of humanity— 
" in labour shalt thou toil all the 
days of thy life”—^with an obligation 
to remain on the estate of his owner; 
an obligation which slavery has en¬ 
tailed for a season. Wc cannot undo 
what is done—^we have tolerated sla¬ 
very till it has actually become a part 
of the human system, and we would 
ask, if the process suggested here is 
not a humnner and an easier work 
than what is proposed by emancipa¬ 
tion. 

I would raise the slave to an equa¬ 
lity in all moral and political rights 
with his fellow subjects; but, at least, 
till we saw a clearer prospect before 
us, I would not touch that Condition 
which is essential to his physical 
well-being. He should still remain 
bound to do a certain labour for bis 
owner, and bound to remain on his 
estate till he received his owner’s as¬ 
sent to quit it. 'fhe hardship of these 
conditions must be supposed no more 
than equivalent for the support and 
tendance in the meantime received. 
By an arrangement of this sort Wjj 
would leave the condition of the slave 
and his owner in a great measure to 
themselves, and we would grant to 
the slave all that political justice can* 
demand of us—which is, to give the 
slave every privilege of man con¬ 
sistent with safety to himself, and 
the vested interests and comforts of 
the world, and especially of his owner, 

I would not push this great ques¬ 
tion, however, to its elements; I 
would only argue for it as the world 
is at present constituted. We cannot 
go bark, we must take the existing 
state of things; and, without chang¬ 
ing them by any immediate proceed¬ 
ing, our attention should be directed 
to prevent an increase of evil from 
them. This we can do—but we are 
not so sure that we may ificrease the 
good; for we see that, in eflecting a 

2 i 2 
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change, we must provide for many 
casualties that were not obvious when 
our attention was led to the evils.— 
Perhaps this should be more plainly 
stated. Thus— 

We find slavery existing in the 
West Indies. We may or may not 
knovf how it has happened to come 
there; but we acknowledge that sla¬ 
very is contrary to the rights of man', 
And to the privileges of all who live 
under the British laws, and, there¬ 
fore, it should be put an end to. But 
when we come to examine the state 
of society which, by once having been 
inattentive to the baleful effects of 
slavery, has grown up witii it and 
out of it, we dare not attempt that. 
i:estoration of rights to the slave, 
which had at the first glance appear¬ 
ed so undoubted, and which in every 
case we cannot but admit to be his 
inherent property; because we see 
that we are as strictly obliged to re¬ 
flect on the consequences that may 
ensue to others, as well as to the 
slave. We have to reflect on the con¬ 
sequences that may ensue to his own-' 
er, and on them also which may pro¬ 
bably ensue to ourselves; and this 
consideration it is which obliges us 
to regard the question of emancipa¬ 
tion as one that must be treated of 
gradually, and regarded less with re¬ 
spect to the principles on which it is 
founded, than on the expediency of 
improving the intelligence of the slave 
before we raise him to greater inde¬ 
pendence. The right of the slave to 
be raised to that independence cannot 
be a subject of discussion, at least it 
dhould not; but the elevation of his 
moral state is an open field, and the 
mode of best cultivating it is a fair 
^nd legitimate topic of controversy. 
It ought not, however, to be left w- 
tirely in the hands of one party. The 
slaves themselves have the deepest in¬ 
terest in the question; and yet, in our 
philanthropy, we do not much reflect 
on tliis. We nev» fairly place be¬ 
fore them their pre^nt condition, nor 
direct their affections to the course 
which existing circumstances kindly 
bear towards them. We cry out, 

“ Slwery!” and, in the relteratioU of 
that detested word, we think enough 
has been said to convey a just no¬ 
tion to them of their estate. But 
this is not a fair course. Slavery has 
many shades of difference; and there 
is no juster similarity between the. 


present state of the West Indies ahd 
what it' was forty years Ago, than 
there is between that of Rome under 
the Popes and under the ^bbsuls; 
and thus it is that the question itself 
has been changed. It» no Icuger fair 
to consider it as it was. considered 
when it first became a t^ic tif P^- 
liamentary discussion. The condition 
of the slave has since that period been 
so altered—been 'so improved—that 
the question now at issue may be said 
to bear the imprei^ion of A hew cha¬ 
racter. The slave proprietors have felt 
the humaner influence of more liberal 
times, and they no longer exact that 
submission ftom their slaves which 
was once allonAed to them—once 
yielded by the slaves themselves, and 
accorded to them by the general world. 
1 say by the slaves themselves em¬ 
phatically, because the change which 
has taken place bn the slaves has not 
been at all sufficiently regarded. In¬ 
telligence, and juster ideas of things, 
has spread even to them; and we 
have no longer to deal with the same 
animals that, a few years ago, filled 
the West India islands. Still, they 
are very low as compared with Euro¬ 
peans, and we admit as much; but 
they are not so low as they were. 
They have risen in the scale of intel¬ 
ligent beings; and if this be not duly 
estimated as respects the degree, we 
shall moat egregiously err. 

It may be true, tlmt the negrpes are 
not all alike in till the islands. That 
in some they are a more .tractable 
race than in othelr$; hut'still that 
does not affect -the question, for it 
never could be said that they were ever 
all alike. In some islands a better 
policy prevails than in others, and 
that makes the difference contended 
for; yet in what does it affect the 
question farther, than that there is 
more still to be done, which it must 
be allowed only serves to multiply 
the difficulties of the question, and 
to increase the objects of our soli¬ 
citude ; for it manifestly shows that 
the same rxffe is not apjptiicable to the 
condition of all. * 

Among other populwaiTorsinvolyeil 
in this question is a general belief, 
especially in tto.country portions of 
the kingdom, that the. West Indian 
proprietors are somewhat of a dif¬ 
ferent kind from the rest of man¬ 
kind. This, of course, is not the 
opinion of the enlightened part of th« 
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community, but etill it belungs to a 
numerous body of Jim people whom 
it would not be lair to leave in their 
darkdess. It is supposed by them, 
that tjie planters are more ruthless 
than other Christians; that they re¬ 
gard with harsher eyes and more in¬ 
clement spirits the.conduct of their 
slaves, than can be much beyond the 
present time endured, and that all 
their arguments have double and si¬ 
nister objects. 

Ims prejudice would be deserving 
of little consideration, but it has the 
effbet of begetting an ill-will and jea¬ 
lousy against the planters, even while 
their anxieties and actual distresses 
render them more and more objects 
of public commiseration. A great 
deal would be gained by the removal 
of this most unjust prejudice, and it 
seems not difficult, for it is only ne¬ 
cessary that the advocates of eman- 
cipation should allow that it is un¬ 
worthy, and to point out to those 
who are so credulous as to think 
otherwise, that in no respect of feeling 
or of judgment, are the West Indians 
a biassed race ; but on the contrary, 
that, in point of intelligence, they are 


on a fair par with their fellow-sub¬ 
jects, and that it is only because of the 
dangers they behold closing closer 
around their property, that they 
evince so much more anxiety for its 
ultimate fate. You would deprive 
them of their property for what thpy 
designate as the shadowy schemes of 
philanthropy, or they think the mea¬ 
sures you propose are calculated to 
do so, and this has the effect—^for 
their all is at hazard—to make them 
more impatient upon the question, 
than those who think they will ..not 
' suffer from it are disposed to allow to 
be judicious. Beyond some consi¬ 
deration of this sort, the West Indian 
proprietors are just as good subjects, 
neighbours, and relations as other 
men, and no stress whatever should 
be placed upon a supposed malevo¬ 
lence, when the instigations by whi^h 
they arc peculiarly affected, are so 
plain and obvious. 

John Galt. 

Tb Oliver YorJee, Esq. 

8fc. 


%* The details of carrying a plan of compensation into effect, will be 
given in a subsequent paper. The amount, it is true, will be a large sum, 
but much less than some of the West Indians suppose; and the plan is far 
easier of execution than those imagine, who see, in the amount of compep- 
sation, the greatest difficulty to granting liberty to the slaves, 
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A DOZSK NUZSANCB» 07 LONDON. 

, BY A PEDESTRIAN. 

1 . 

BELLS OF ALL KINDS AND DESCRIPTIONS.' 


I DO not object to the sound of the 
church-going bellofCowper, (though, 
to tell the truth, I always considered 
the phrase to be a bull, for I never yet 
knew of a bell that went to church); 
but 1 do object to the street-walkii^g 
bells with the utmost vehemence. 
The postman — the dustman—the 
xnuffinman—all and sundry,^ are ob¬ 
jects of my detestation. Have you 
ever had the misfortune of walking 
in the same line with one of these 
worthies along a street of any length i 
If you have, you will perfectly agree 
withme, particularly if you happened 
to have had a deaf man for your com¬ 
panion. 

The pretence for giving the privi¬ 
lege of splitting our ears to these pe¬ 
culiar persons, I never could compre¬ 
hend, If the getting rid of your dust 
be a matter to be proclaimed by 
sound of bell, why not the getting in 
of your daily provender; and yet no¬ 
body arms the hand of the car-borne 
butcher's boy with a jingling instru¬ 
ment to announce his approach. If 
the thin small voice of the muffineer’s 
ring be justifiable, why is not the 
baker let loose upon us, to sound his 
quarterns into our ears? We should 
have all in the ring, or nothing. 

But the postman, you will say, is 
requisite, to remind the people of the 
necessity of having their letters ready. 
What is this but a bounty upon idle¬ 


ness, which should be contended 
against by the Malthusian philoso¬ 
phers, on the same principle that 
actuates them in their tcndA- hearted 
opposition to the poor laws. We 
need no such flappers for the t’<vo- 
penny post—nothing to suggest to 
us, that if we do not pUt our bilM- 
doux to the fair Flora of the roman¬ 
tic region of Hampstead into the 
gaping letter-box of our neighbour, 
^e cheesemonger, before four o’clock, 
she will be destined to retire to rest 
uncheered by our tender sentences, 
and deprived perhaps of sleep for the 
night—or, what is worse, haunted by 
hideous dreams of wandering lonely 
by herself upon the solitary shore. 
Nobody fancies that a general bell¬ 
ringing is requisite or necessary for 
this: how then can it be maintained 
that an army of red-coated tintin- 
nabulists are colled for to remind the 
greasy citizens of the time when their 
letters about calico, or cheese, or 
consols, or smoothing irons, or the 
other plebeian concerns, that can aflbrd 
any pretext for writing to the pro¬ 
vinces on a given day, has arrived. 
Depend upon k if the bell was sup¬ 
pressed, these rogues would not miss 
a post in the' year for the want of it. 
The consideration of this matlhr is 
humbly suggested to my friehd Bir 
Francis Freeling. 


II. 

MACADAM. 


Lord Redesdale said in Ireland, 
some thirty years ago, that in that 
country there was one law for the 
rich and another for the poor; and, on 
a moderate calc^llatiou, this dictum 
of his lordship has been repeati.d 
thirty thousand times in varioud notes 
of ind^ation by patriots of the 
Emerald island ever since. But al¬ 
though an Irishman myself, I cannot 
claim so important a monopoly as 
this would be, for my own beautiful 
country—I happen never to have 
heard of any country in which the 
same might not be with mokt emi¬ 


nent justice asserted. A friend of 
mine, indeed, has suggested that 
England is an exception, because 
with us, instead of there being one 
law for poor, and another .for the 
rich—there is no law/or the poor at 
all—^the whole code being directed 
agaiwt them. 

Macadani' is a case in point.' This 
gentlenian has torn the pa,vementout 
of the town with such couiplete suc¬ 
cess, that we are smo^ered by qlouds 
of dust in summer, and obliged in win¬ 
ter to wade mid-leg through .oceans 
of mud. To compensate for these 
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Inconveniences, the cab, we are as¬ 
sured, is more smoothly driven, and 
the carriage moves on' its noiseless 
way with less detriment to its chances 
of duration. All very well for those 
who have cabs and carriages! but 
their convenience is sei-ured by the 
stifling or staining of us who have 
neither. 

Again, the very silence of the mo¬ 
tion is a source of misfortune to the 
walkers on foot. I remember in tihe 
days of my youth being* much puz¬ 
zled by a conundrum, “What is that 
which a carriage cannot go without, 
and yet is no use to it ?“ After con¬ 
siderable expense of (Edipodean la¬ 
bour, I excogitated the answer, 
which is, “ Noise.” An answer no 


longer applicable. A carriage now 
comes upon us with the silence and' 
speed of lightning, and you may 
know nothing about it Until you 
find it thundering ' over you, and 
you are Juggemauted like my friend 
Huskisson. Mr. O'Connell moyed 
last session for a return of all persons 
killed and wounded by the Irish po¬ 
lice. 1 wish Mr. Goulburn would 
move for a return of the killed and 
wounded by Macadamizatlon: it 
would be a subject worthy of .his 
great mind. , ‘ 

Here also arc the poor sacrificed to 
the rich. I submit that there is no¬ 
thing in Magna Charta that givettfree- 
born Englishmen the right of being 
rode over. 


III. 

SOANE. 

Sec the Bank of England—his own house iu Lincoln's-Inn-Fields—^ihe 
Treasury—the whole of the Boeotian order of architecture. 


IV. 


NASH. 


See church in Langham-place—^the 
Regent Mountain—the, &c. &c. &c. 
—or rather avoid seeing them, on the 
same principle that deters squeamish 


people from visiting the Siamese 
boys, the armless giri, the Hottentot 
Venus, &c. If you have a tasfe for 
monstrosities, the cose is otherwise. 


V. 


THE NEW WIDE STREETS. 


Tacitus says that the people of 
Rome charged the Emperor Nero 
with having widened the streets after 
the fire, of which they accuse him, 
out of a malicious design, of exposing 


them to the sun, and thereby breed¬ 
ing disorders in the city* Nobody ciui 
accuse Lord Lowther of being Nero^' 
and yet 1 object vigoro,nsly .the 
universal pulling down of Lojudou** 


* On the subject of tearing down London, I quote, with mournful pleasurat the fol¬ 
lowing 

« LAMENT OVER LONDON.” 


“ Let others prate, in phrases grand, 
pf Places and of Squares, 

Extolling all Great George has planned, 
And jjl that Nash prepares. 

I join not in this praise at all. 

But shall deplore my loss, 

When looking up from fair Whitehall, 

I misa the Golden Cross. 

“ 1 miss already, with a tear, 

The Mews-gate public-house. 

Where many a gallant grenadier 
Did lustily carouse. 

Alas! Macadam’s drouthy dust, 

That honoured spot doth fill; 

Where they were wont the ale robust, 
In the king’s name to swill. 


” I sorrow when I see the sight, 

. That Hackney-coaches stand. 

Where once I savt thebayonej^.hri^t. 
Brought down with steady ha^, ^ 
That their plebeian Poise ShOiudjfk^''' 
invade our listening ears, 

Where once we heifrd die tow-ftnirrl^^' 
•OC the British grenadiers.' ^ 

As fbr Tom Bish, my agony' , 

Of woe, for him is past; ■' 

So great this year he will not be,' ■ ^ 

As he was in the last. ' ^ 

For humbug now has won the day. 

And Lotteries are done, . ' 

And why should Thomas lougei<inkym 
His occupation gone. ^ ■ 
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Wiiat An unBigktly bole they hnve 
made at Cbajing-cross for example. 
1 etut usdentaoa why a great PkLce, 
aa tim French cedi it, should be made, 
ffur the {turpose of ornamenting a large 
f bnt whya row of shops should 
be pulled dow^ with the view of do¬ 
ing nothing more than replacing them 
with another row of shops a few feet 
further hack, is more than I can con- 
jectwre. What does it signify whe¬ 
ther ^owel Kid James's is thirty feet 
or mine hundred feet apart from 
Colnaghi's. 

The consequence is, that there is a 
cursed wind continually circumgyrat- 
ing in these places with equal fury, 
no matter from which quarter it may 
be blowing elsewhere, which, when 
we couple it with the second nui¬ 
sance, above enumerated, that of 
Maciidainization, must be allowed to 
be intolerable. You have no shade to 
keep off the sun in summer, no screen 


to protect you from the rain in win¬ 
ter ; and the difficulties of the cross¬ 
ing is much augmented, a matter of 
no trivial import. 

On the subject of large areas, let 
me remark that, I wish Russell-square 
was really (as certain wits wish it to 
be) an unknown land. But it is not. 
To gratify the acre-spreading taste of 
the Duke of Bedford, whose heavy 
countenance illustrates the square, 
we have a gaping void, in which the 
wind and tiie sun play all manner of 
gambols. In the days of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, going to sit for your pic¬ 
ture, was like visiting Sierra Leone at 
one period of the year, and Nova 
Zembla or Edinburgh, of some of 
these Hyperborean regions at ano¬ 
ther. Gbing to dine now with Sir 
Charles Flower, you experience the 
same inconvenience, but you brave it 
with more fortitude. 


But not Ike Mews-gate house of cuU, 
Nor yet the Barrack-yard, 

Nor Bish pre-dooined to hasty fidl 
By House of Commons hard; 
Aillict biy soul with so much woe. 
Such sorrow manifold. 

4s the approaching overthrow 
'' Of Charing’s Cross of Gold. 


“ But now its ancient fame forgot, 
And other whimsies come, 

For plans I value not a jot, 
Predestined is its doom. 

No more I’ll eat the juicy steak, 
Within its boxes pent. 

When in the mail my place I lake, 
For Bath or Brighton bent 


" ,lt stood, last relic, many a year. 
Conspicuous to be seen. 

Of Longshanks’ sorrow o’er the bier 
Of Eleanor, his queen. 

Fanatic hands tore down (he Cross, 
Carved out of goodly stone. 

And when we’ve mourn’d the coming 
' loss,’ 

All trace of Nell is gone. 

“ Here (pice in days of ancient date. 

The Judges used to call, 
t On palfireys from the Temple-gate, • 
B(^d for Westminiter nail. 

Here venison pasdes, savory fare, 
Ccoisoled the learned maw 
And made it valiant to declare 
>J!l^<pracles of law. 


" No mwe the coaches shall I see 
Come trundling from the yard, 

Nor hear the horn wound cheerily, 

By brandy-bibbing guard. 

King Charles, I thbik, must sorrow sore, 
Even were lie made of stone, 

When lefr by all his friends of yore, 
(Like Tom Moore’s rose) alone. 

“ No wonder the victorious Turk 
O’er Missoltmghi treads, 

Itoasts Bishops, and in bloody work 
Snips off some thousand heads. 

No wonder that the Crescent gams, 
When we the fact can’t gloss. 

That we ourselves are at such paina 
To trample down the Cross. 


I # 0 London won't be London limg. 
For 'ds almost pulled down > 

And I shall ting the funeral song 
O’er that time-honoured town. 
And while hi noteb of heartfelt woe, 
‘ 1 tune ifry frioumftil quill, 

Will many k heaity curse bestow, 
On NatA anti Wyatvilie.” 


It edu be seen, by the allualOn to Tom Bish, the Lottery, the taking of Missolonghi, 
fer. that this poem was written la AJas! what then was prediction is now lustory. 
Tlqt Golden Cross is demolished^ 
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stbSet ws'lc. 


This is an absolute calamity. Tliere 
is one comfort, that the rogues do not 
attempt any real music, and there¬ 
fore you escape comparatively un- 
wounded. Xoxi feel no qualm of 
conscience at the performance, per¬ 
haps adequate, of the compositions 
of Bishop, or Smart, or Blewitt, or 
Stevenson, or other illustrious au¬ 
thors of that class; but you feel a 
qualm of stomach. The majority of 
the Irish melodies played at their 
best, affect you with no slight degree 
of nausea—repeated in the street by 
the hurdy-^rdy grinders, and other 
itinerant dispensers of sour sounds, 
they make the hair stand on end. In 
the case when' aqy thing that is mu¬ 
sic, such as the hunting chorus in 
Frieschutz, gets into their bauds, we 
are so tortured by the damnable ite¬ 
ration, that we at last begin to think 


it something with “ beautifft! worda 
written for it expressly by T, Moore, 
Esq.'! 

Then the songs—*' Home, sweet 
home,’* stunned us for one year * 
" Cherry ripe,'? for another. " I’d 
be a butterfly," sung by a drunken 
thief in rags, much resembling a 
sc^-crow, for a third; and so on.— 
It is odd that the wandering minstrels 
never catch a song with any thing 
manly or hearty in it. The curse of 
gentility descends to all caterers for 
public applause. ** We never dances 
our bears but to genteel tunes." 
The best song of the street I have 
heard for some years, was, " Jarvy, 
Jarvy!—Here am I, your honour." 
I always admired the felicity with 
which the interjectionat " Tamaroo” 
was introduced. Haynes Bayley 
never ijrrote any thing like it. 


VII. 


THE WATER CARTS. 


Who manages these aqmrii I know 
not. llieir chief occupation appears 
to me to be the making of puddles in 
the street. On a dusty day you never 
see them; but when there is an op¬ 
portunity of a concoction of mud. 


their activity is irreproachable. That 
the drivers of the carts arc public 
functionaries is evident, by the inde¬ 
pendence with which tliey splash all 
persons within their reach. 


VIII. 


HACKNET COACHES. 


On this subject I need not say 
much; a whole nest of nuisances is 
suggested by the mere mention of the 
name to the afflicted reader!—So in¬ 
sufferable a pest they had become, that 
it was presumptuously thought no¬ 


thing could render it more intolerable. 
In order to shew to mortals how short* 
sighted they are in all such imagina¬ 
tions. Old Nick ordained that they 
should be regulated by Act of Parlia* 
ment! 


IX. 


GAS m ALL SHAPES. 


A man of the name of Winsor has 
died lately, and a great splutter was 
set up in the newspapers, about the 
hard measure dealt to him in not ha¬ 
ving his claims to be the inventor of 
gas-lights duly acknowledged. I hope 
the poor man has not gone to a re¬ 
gion illuminated according to, hia 
patent; but, if he has, it is a well- 
merited fate. They tell me, that the 
streets are better lifted. They may 
be 80 ; I never felt any inconvenience 
from their former coniparativc obscu¬ 


rity. But that is the sole advantage 
of the gaseous system, if it be one; 
in every other point of view gas-light¬ 
ing is a nuisance. Go where you will, 
you are poisoned by the smell. An 
odour bursts forth every now and 
then—^at the theatre, for example —r 
which would knock down a horse. 
In the streets, you are oppressed by 
a miasma, that invades you down to 
the bottom of your fauces, exciting 
a preternatural thirst. Id a house, 
where the inhabitants arc so ill-ad- 
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vised as to ose gas-lights, you are in 
a complication of horrors. The ma¬ 
chinery is never in order. Out go all 
the lights of the house at a whiff, 
leaving yon, from attic to cellar, in 
Cimmerian darkness—some cockney 
wag having turned off the gas; or 
the lights keep dancing and winking, 
with a sort of hiccupy motion, owing 
to some derangement in the valves; 
or an awkward servant, with too 
liberal a finger, lets loose a volume 
of flame that puts you in mind of 
Vesuvius, and extorts a panic-cry for 


[Jfov, 

fire-engines! or a tube bursts, or 
leaks, or fizzes, and you are poisoned 
with a smell, to which that of the 
Augean stable must have been per¬ 
fume 1 

In clubs, hotels, taverns, and other 
places where people feed, there ought 
to be a special act of Parliament to 
forbid them. They actually destroy 
the taste of the dishes. It is said, 
that the gas poisons the fish in the 
river; of that I cannot speak ; but 
I know, that it destroys its flavour on 
the tabic. 


X. 

ELECTIONS, AND PUBLIC MEETINGS. 


These things—farces, as his High¬ 
ness calls them—^happily occur in 
places where civilization or comfort 
is not expected to exist—Covent Gar¬ 
den, Smithfield, Spafields fomerly, 
Kennington Common, Clerkenwell 
Green, &c. &c. &c. But to th| pass¬ 
ers-by, in those places, whatwsan be 
more odious ? Here two fellows bawl 
against one another to be ale-conner, 
or coroner, or churchwarden, or 
some other trash, and “Vote for Fig- 
gins!" or, “ Vote for Wiggins!" is 
thrust down your throat at every cor¬ 
ner.—“ Make way for an elector!" 
is cried by a hundred officious parti¬ 
sans. “ How do you vote, sir ?—^the 
independent candidate, sir!—Magna 
charts!—Bill of rights!—Freedom of 
the press!—Liberty of fiddle-dee !”— 
or," The staunch old interest, sir!— 
The honour of the county!—Np ra¬ 
dicals !" &c. &c. stun you on all 
sides. If you declare, you have no 
interest on either side, you run a 
chance of being beaten by both. 

Public meetings are, perhaps, a 
' greater nuisance. If you be jammed 
in the crowd, there you stand until 
Heaven touches the heart of the 
orator to conclude, imbibing non¬ 
sense the most abominable, conveyed 
to you through an atmosphere of 
the vilest odourdf Your pocket is 
picked—-your coat unskirted—your 
hat beaten in—and if you do not 
shout in applause of all that it pleases 
your neighbours to approve, you are 
cufed in all directions by the friends 
of freedom of opinion. A sore throat 
or sore head is your only alterna¬ 
tive. 

Thank God! these things—public 
meetings, I mean—are gradually be¬ 


ing given up, (to write in the manner 
of the fine grammarians of the press). 
Have we any chance of seeing an end 
of elections, too? It is to be hoped. 
The Reformers, now-a-days, have got 
a new plaything, with which they 
are most busily diverting themselves 
—^the Ballot. What will make wor¬ 
thy members of Parliament?—^The 
Ballot. What pay the national debt ? 
—^The Ballot. What put all the best 
public instructors into place —^The 
Ballot. What make beef threepence 
a pound, and beer a penny the pot ? 
—^The Ballot. What make men bold 
and courageous in declaring their po¬ 
litical feelings, and independent in 
proclaiming the roan of their choice ? 
—^The Ballot. JVhal keep ginger from 
being hot in the mouth ?—^The Ballot. 
So on. It may be so, and I dispute 
it not, as I know nothing of politics; 
but being in favour of Reform in 
Parliament, I may as well say that I 
am like the illustrious grandfather of 
my friend, Mrs. Norton, viz. Red¬ 
nosed Dick Sheridans an Oftener-if- 
need-be. I think every body ought 
to vote, and have a right of being 
chosen for parliament; and instead 
of ballot, give me Bridlegoose’s plan 
of lot. Hustle the names of all the 
inhabitants of a district, men, wo¬ 
men, and diildren, both sexes, all 
ages, all degrees of understandings, 
all shades of characters, babes, suck¬ 
lings, thieves, whigs, old women, 
political economists, idiots, religious 
poets, &c. ficc., and let the first two 
names that come up, be the mem¬ 
bers. Such, orvery near it, is the way 
in which they choose their mayors in 
Cork, a well-govcmcd city. Read 
Bridlegoose’s defence of the practice. 
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and answer it if you can. There will 
be an end of all envying and qnar* 
relling, all malice and iU-ivill. An 
election will be pare fan —nothing 
more—and such is my veneration for 
age, and my devotion for the sex, 
that i am firmly persuaded, if the 

XI 

THE STATIONART 

Why do those fellows thrust their 
papers into one's hand. Is there 
any reason for supposing I have such 
pressing need of the information they 

XII 


result should be that the lot fell uni¬ 
versally upon the old women of the 
country, its intellect would be as ade¬ 
quately represented, and its interests 
as wisely and carefully watched as it 
is by the Houses of Lords and Com¬ 
mons at present. 


ADVBRTlSEaS. 

convey ?—If it must be done, why 
are they so parsimonious of their 
paper ? 


TUB DRAYS, WA6Q0N8, AND OTHBR LEVIATHANS. 


Have you ever noticed that these 
machines 

Wallowing unmeldy, enormous in their 
gait,” 

come in your way most perversely, 
when you are most in a hurry ? If 
you have an assignation to keep, or 
a dun to avoid—a girl before or a 
tailor after you-—chuck comes a six- 
horsed caravan of coal, emerging from 
some corner, and laying an embargo 
on the rapidity of your motions, until 
the lady is out of your sight, or the 
fraction of humanity upon your shoul¬ 
der. On other occasions, when the 
velocity of movement is of no conse¬ 
quence, when you are neither the 
hunter nor his prey, you are unmo¬ 
lested. 

In like manner, what the citizens 
call “ a lock,” never occurs but 
when you are bent on speed. A bill 
lies due in Lombard Street. The too 
punctual clerk has called in the morn¬ 
ing, leaving his ominous bit of pa¬ 
per, concluding with ” Pkase call,” 
[how civil that insidious word pleage] 
" between three and five /'—having 
the fear of the notary before your 
eyes, and the bill, unfortunately, 
amounting to a sum of 201. Is.— 
which the drawer positively protests 
he cannot renew for the fifth time, you 
rmae, with inconceivable difficulty, 
the proceeds at four, in Piccadilly; 
and hastening, on the wings of the 
wind, towards Temple Bar, take a 
coach to put you faster towards 
your destination. Fatal measure! A 


check of carriages from the various 
confluences of Fleet Market—Far- 
ringdon Street, I mean—^Ludgate Hill 
—Bridge Street—Fleet Street itself 
meeting at the Waithmanian corner, 
keeps you tight as in a vice; and 
maugre all the efforts of your jarvey, 
and all his speed in getting forward, 
after being disentangled, you per¬ 
ceive, on casting your anxious eye 
upon the clock of the quondam post- 
office in Lombard Street, within four 
steps of the Bank, that it is three 
minutes past five, and sigh some¬ 
what for your loss of credit in the bill- 
market ; and still more, for the fare 
of the hackney-coach, and the three 
and sixpence to be paid for the tiny 
quadrangle of paper at the comer of 
your bill in the morning. 

Or—but this is still more awful— 
running with a check upon a bonk in 
dubious circumstances—caught in a 
storm of coaches—delayed—entan¬ 
gled—^kept back—and at last, by su¬ 
per-human exertions, able to reacji 
the door just in time to be told that 
it had stopped payment—and the 
rascal of a clerk, with a hypocritical 
scrape, condoling with you, by say¬ 
ing, “ it was a pity you had not 
contrived to call a quarter of an hour 
before, when the sum being so small,” 
&c. Jupiter confound him! 

This happened to myself—Poz.' 

M. O’D. 

Jttnior United Service Club. 


[To be continued.] 
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OUfitPH IK UPPER CANADA. 
[iSw FrontUpiece.'] 


While the kingdom, with the Isle 
of Man and its dependencies, are 
ringing with the faults and fine 
things in " Galt's Life of Byron,” 
we have the pleasure to present the 
advocates of emigration, with a View 
of Guelph, another sort of work of 
which he was the author and editor, 
in the province of Upper Canada. 
I'he renowned Doctor Dunlop has 
promised to write a history of this 
capital of the Western World—to be; 
in the meantime, we have acciden¬ 
tally obtained, with leave to make 
use of it, a private letter from Mr. 
Galt to one of his friends, describing 
the founding of this second Rome or 
Babylon, which, until the doctor's 
work, in three volumes quarto, ap¬ 
pear, must be interesting to the 
whole civilized world, and Mr. Wil- 
mot Horton. 

Guelph, 2 June, 1827. 

• •••«« xlje site chosen was on ‘ a 
nameless stream’s untrodden banks,’ about 
eighteen miles, in the forest, from Galt— 
a great future city, founded by a friend 
of mine, with a handsome bridge over the 
Grand river, and of which I had never heard, 
until it had a post-oflice. Early on tlie 
morning of St George’s day, I proceeded 
on foot towards the spot, having sent for¬ 
ward a band of woodmen, with axes on 
their shoulders to prepare a shanty ibr the 
night—a shed made of boughs and bark, 
with a great fire at the door. I was ac¬ 
companied by my friend Dunlop, a large 
fat, facetious fellow, of infinite jest and ec¬ 
centricity, but he forgot his compass, and 
we lost our way in the forest After ‘ wan¬ 
dering up and down,’ like the babes in 
the wood, without even a blackberry to 
console ns—the rain raining in jubilee— 
'we came to the hut of a Dutch settler, 
in which no English was to be obtained. 
However, after much jabber, loud speak¬ 
ing, and looking at one another, with 
mouth, eyes, and nostrils, in addition to 


cars—Mynheer gave tongue that he could 
speak French—which he did, no doubt, 
perfectly; as in telling us that be had 
cleared a farm' in the STATES which he 
had exchanged for his present habitation, 
he expressively said, ‘ Je suiapi.’ We hired 
him for our guide. 

It was almost sunset when we arrived 
at the rendezvous; my companion, being 
wet to the skin, unclothed and dressed 
himself in two blankets, one in the Celtic 
and the other in the Roman fashion—the 
kilt and the toga; the latter was fastened 
on the breast with a spar of timber that 
might have served for the mainmast to 
' some great ammiral.’ 1 ' kept my state,’ 
(as Macbetli says of his wife, at the ban¬ 
quet,) of dripping drapery. We then, with 
surveyors and woodmen {Yankici chop¬ 
pers) proceeded to a superb maple-tree,* 
and I had the honour and glory of laying 
the axe to the root tliereof, and soon it 
fell ‘ beneath our sturdy strokes,’ with tlie 
noise of an avalanche. It was the genius of 
the forest unfurling his wings and depart¬ 
ing for ever. Being the king’s name-day, 
I called the town Guelph—the smaller 
fry of office having monopolized every other 
1 could think of; and my friend drawing a 
bottle of whiskey from his bosom, we drank 
prosperity to the unbuilt metropolis of the 
new world. The place thrives wonder¬ 
fully—almost already like a village in the 
Genesee country, where steeples grow like 
Jack’s bean-stalk. Pedlars, with waggons, 
visit us. I have had ladies, too; and my 
friend, the bishop, has also been ^re. In 
this business, I am attempting to carry my 
colonial system into effect; corrected by 
the experienee of the great land associa¬ 
tions in the state of New York; but I fear 
the gentry in St. Helen’s Place are too 
impatient for returns. They expect the 
ship to be earning a freight before she is 
launched. They have their own business 
to attend to, and they have not time to 
learn mine. It is upwards of twenty years 
since I first paid attention to it, and can 
safely say, it is not to be learned by only 
reading a prospectus calculated for the ca- 


* The inclosed stump near the end of the bridge, in the picture, represents the relic 
of this maple. 

1. The view is from a rising ground, qalled Brunswick Hill. 

2. The river, in the fore-ground, has been named by the founder. The Speed; a 
fine dear stream. It has been already celebrated in poetry,,by the schoolmaster, 
Domine Keogh, who has styled it, “ The ague-less Speed.” 

3. The house and offices in front, overlooking the river, was the residence of Mr. Galt. 
It is very neatly built of logs. 

4. The building, witli the flag, is the market-house—a rude copy of a Greek temple. 
The ingenious may see that, in a certain sense, it resembles the B^Yse of Paris. 

5. The inclosed building, facing the bridge, is of stone, and one of the Canada 
Company’s offices ; and the building, also of stone,*10 a line with it, belongs to the com- 
niuniij. It is a school which, on Sunday, serves for a place of worship. 
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pacity of the Stock-’change. If care be 
not taken, considering how much joiht 
stock companies have become tainted in 
public opinion, the shares in the Canada 
Company—if we make difficulties from our 
own fears and ignorance—^will soon be low 
enough; although it is no subterranean 
concern, bnt all above ground, and pro¬ 
perty obtained for every shilling that is 
laid out 

“ For my next town, Captain M*** is to 
starul godfather. You know who he is— 

a nephew of the Earl of D-, and the 

eldest son of Mr. R***** M****, of 
P.» whom, perhaps, you know ; he be¬ 
ing a Whig, like your Lordship; but he 
is in the Lower House. I do not allude 
to that appointed foy all Whigs. He sent 
me a bottle of Highland whiskey to chris¬ 
ten the town. -What will you send for 
the baptism of yours ? Hitherto w'e have 
had no adventures in Guelph, nut even 
one Sabine scene but an incident in the 
clearing was magniBcent Desirous of see¬ 
ing the effect of a rising ground, at the 
end of a street where a popish church, 
about twice the size of St. Peter’s at 
Rome, is one day to be built—[The site 
was chosen by the Bishop, and we have 
some expectation tliat his coadjutor, Mr. 


Weld, of Lulwortli Castle, is coming here] 
—I collected all the choppers in the set¬ 
tlement to open a vista, and exactly in 
two hours and ten minutes, * by Shrews¬ 
bury clock,' or my own watch, an avenue 
was unfolded as large as the Long Walk 
in Windsor Park, and of trees tliat, by 
their stature, reduce to pigmies ail 'the 
greatest barons of the Eng^h groves.” 


N.B .—We are promised a view of 
Goderich, another town, founded by 
Mr. Galt, on the shores of Lake 
Huron, nearly a hundred miles to the 
westward of Guelph, and more than 
seventy miles in the woods, remote 
from any other settlement. Guelph 
is between thirty and forty miles 
from Lake Ontario and Lake Erie; 
is considerably more in a straight 
line from Lake Huron; and perhaps 
about hfty from Lake Simeoe. It ia 
more than six hundred miles above 
Quebec, and is reported to be situ¬ 
ated in one of the finest tracts of 
land probably in the whole American 
continent. 


CALM AXD STORM. 

The little bark goes gaily on. 

Careering o'er the deep; 

The breeze so gently swells her sail, 

The winds seem chained in sleep. 

The playful billows lave her sides— 

Then burst—^to rise no more : 

The sailor now in slumber lies. 

Or rests upon his oar! 

, But see! the clouds begin to lower: 

List to the thunder’s crash! 

'Tis darkness all, save when bursts forth 
The lightning's vivid flash! 

The piercing shrieks of that lost crew 
Fell faintly on the land; 

Ere morn their lifeless trunks were stretched 
Upon the rugged strand! 
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THE SOCK AND THE BUSKIN. 
Ho. I, 


Thebe Vras a time when theatrical 
afTairs were principal topics in perio- 
ilical works of all sorts and sizes. 
The place of the sparkish Templar, 
the wit about town, was then in the 
pit of a theatre. The chief theme of 
conversation at Will’s or Button's, 
was the last new play or new actor. 
The first night of a piece drew the 
whole London world to the house, 
and its merits or demerits were the 
subject of many a long and bitter 
controversy. The discussion of the 
respective abilities of Quin and Gar¬ 
rick for example, called forth as much 
critical judgment, and as much angry 
disquisition, as in another age was 
employed in comparisons l^tween 
Homer and Virgil, or Cicero and De¬ 
mosthenes. The quarrels of the 
green-room occupied all the vehicles 
of public intelligence; the jests there 
committed fled over the kingdom, 
and filled the pages of all the Joe Mil¬ 
lers. Long poems—^the Rosciad, for 
instance—^were continually written on 
dramatic affairs; and to be ignorant 
of what was going on in the theatre, 
was a degree of darkness that no one, 
who had any pretensions to civiliza¬ 
tion, would dare confess. To be 
master of a green-room secret, made 
a man a personage of no small im¬ 
portance. In fact, the word “ town," 
signified the people who went to the¬ 
atres. They were the aorru. " The 
/otp« was pleased " it did not hit 
the taste of the tovm;” “ the town 
expressed its opinion" the toum 
did not attend " Tweedledum and 
tweedledee divided the town,’* &c. 
^ose whom their ill taste and ill for¬ 
tune kept away from the theatres 
were not recognized as inhabitants of 
a civilized district. They were bar¬ 
barians not yet emerged from some of 
the primitive stage^of human society. 

What a change has come over us' 
We are now actually obliged to apo¬ 
logise for' intruding into a Magazine, 
having Eoay literary pretensions, even 
the casual notice of the existence of any 
such things as theatres. [The Opera 
is another afiiur.] The newspapers 
themselves, which arc their lost hold, 
huddle them into a comer, and con¬ 
sign them to the same hsmds which 
report a Kennington Common meet¬ 


ing, of a lecture by Mr. Cobbett. 
Those who are now '* the town”—tlie 
exquisites, the dandies, the exclusives, 
the ladies who are at home, and the 
gentlemen who are in the clubs, know 
nothing about them, FreqmntiHg a 
theatre would be ruin to any mam of 
the slightest pretensions. You mi^t 
as well have, under the dynasty of 
Brummell, asked twice for soup. 
Literary men, with scarcely an ex¬ 
ception of any pretensions, avoid 
writing for the stage; if Byron or 
Scott wrote a play, they took care to 
prefix the rather superfluous notice 
in their cases, that it is not intended 
to be acted. Our modern dramas 
are avowedly taken from the French, 
and adapted by a process, which, as 
far as intellect is concerned, is not 
above the craft of a tinker, to English 
manners. Tlic actors, though in ge¬ 
neral respectable men, are no longer 
companions of the upper classes ci¬ 
ther of rank, fashion, or literature; 
it is acknowledged that their cha¬ 
racters are irreproachable, and their 
talent considerable, but they are no 
more than tradesmen. We feel the 
same curiosity about them or their 
aifairs, as we do about the sayings or 
doings of our tailors. Even the eclat 
of an adventure with a lady of the 
theatre, which was once a matter 
that filled the hearts of rival beaux 
with envy, has lost its glories; but 
this is too delicate a subject for fur¬ 
ther comment. As for our taking any 
interest in the wars or peaces of the 
greenrroora, or our discussing which 
is the better or worse‘actor, there is 
just as much chance of our troubling 
ourselves with the business of the 
prize ring, and contrasting the merits 
of Jem Ward with those of Simon 
Byrne, see the name of the peo¬ 
ple in the newspapers, but care no 
more about them than we do about 
Charles Kemble or Mr. VandenholF. 

Many reasons have been assigned 
for this undoubted carelessness as to 
dramatic aflPairs among us. The 
spread of methodism is alleged as one 
cause, but by itse^ that co^d not do 
much more than the hostility of the 
severer orders in the Roman Catholic 
church might effect abroad. The tra¬ 
velling preachers have less influence 
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upon English society than the Capu¬ 
chins and other monastic mounte¬ 
banks had upon that of France and 
Italy. The late dinners of fashionable 
life are mentioned as a second obsta¬ 
cle ; but this is onlysaying in another 
way that it is not the fashion to go to 
theOieatre. It merely puts us back a 
single step. If people of fashion were 
as fond of the drama as their grand¬ 
fathers and grandmothers, they would 
very soon make their dinners fit thea¬ 
trical hours. The size of the great 
houses—a third cause, according to 
some—^may mainly contribute to the 
necessity of sacrificing the ear to the 
eye, and therefore make the poet and 
wit give way to the machinist and 
scene-painter. But in other coun¬ 
tries the same causes are in opera¬ 
tion; and, let us .add, that the scene- 
painters and machinists of Drury- 
lane and Covent-garden produce what 
we may juiitly call triumphs of art j 
things in themselves well worthy to 
be visited. The smaller theatres do 
not afford any thing superior in 
point of talent or attraction to the 
larger. Their pieces are not better— 
they are indeed rather worse, difficult 
as the production of worse pieces 
than those which “ the Lane" and 
" the Garden" now-a-days produce, 
may appear to be. The decline of the 
drama, as it is called, cannot there¬ 
fore be attributed in any striking de¬ 
gree to the size of the houses; which, 
after all, must in any case be a se¬ 
condary matter; because, if public 
taste rendered smaller houses a more 
profitable speculation, the large ones 
would have been unquestionably re¬ 
duced. 

Let us attempt in some sort a so¬ 
lution of the difflfculty, if there be one. 
We think it will be found chiefly in 
twp causes^— the march of Intellect 
and the march of London. Of the 
latter, first— 

1. It is evident that the increased 
size of London has rendered a desire 
for public amusements less vivid. The 
fashionable people fancy themselves 
compelled to live apart, and to in¬ 
clude, for the purposes of visiting, &c. 
their dominion within comparatively 
small limits. The increasing wealth 
(or its greater condensation, for as we 
are not writing politics in this article, 
we shall avoid all debatable topics.) 
has given the means of appearing 
fashionable to many—say thousands; 


whom those who are already in pos¬ 
session’do not wish to acknowledge. 
This draws the line still closer. (Jon- 
tact, in all cases, with these people, 
must be sedulously avoided—-and how 
could it be avoided if frequenting 
public places of amusement were {ler- 
missible. The narrow circle must, 
therefore, amuse itself; and, owing 
to the size of London, it can do 
so. The nightly parties and daily 
visitings can very well supply the 
place of theatres to tliose classes 
who went formerly to the play only 
to sec and be seen. The mob of the 
boxes do not contain their friends 
—for what is going on upon the stage 
they never pretended to care. The 
late dinner, which, now that hospi¬ 
tality is voted coarse, is no event of 
the day, assembles those whom a box 
world would formerly have assembled; 
and the miscellaneous rabble of the 
fashionable party supplies whatever 
might have been expected to be found 
in the company of a “ theatre sixty 
years ago." 

2. The March of Intellect. When 
playhouses, in England, absorbed 
all public attention, or divided it on¬ 
ly with politics and the pulpit, the 
reading classes were far less nume¬ 
rously supplied than at present.— 
Those who—because they had no 
light intellectual fare spread before 
them—rwent to the play, now find 
their wants, in some degree at least, 
supplied by the improved newspaper, 
the superior magazine, the new crea¬ 
tion of novel, &c. &c. It is less and 
less necessary every day to go to the 
the theatre powr se delasser ; the pri¬ 
vate party is more entertaining. The 
accomplishments of society have 
spread over a wider class—-the means , 
of gratifying the minor intellectual 
tastes more easily accessible—and Ae 
play is butoneofthe attractions which 
educated life affords. We gradually 
have become more fastidious in criti¬ 
cal matters. Shak-speMe is, after all, 
our drama; and who now can look 
upon his plays, with few exceptions, 
without a sigh at the manner in which 
they must be marred. What is tal- 
Btaff on the stage, to what he is in 
the closet ?—Is not Macbeth murder¬ 
ed?—and Hamlet, where h he f 

Here, then, we look upon the thea¬ 
tre as neither a resort of fashion, a 
school of taste, nor an arena for lite¬ 
rary talents. Writing for the theatre. 
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at all times hazardous— [valeat res lu- 
dxcra, si me palma negata macrum, 
&c.]—is only ventured upoh by men 
of char^ter when the reward is great, 
either in honour or money. What 
honour could by possibility await the 
success of any piece before the au¬ 
diences that 4li our theatres? The 
real dramatic .writer of the present 
day appeals to the closet, and gene¬ 
rally chooses the novel as the shape 
in which he appears. The reward 
of Drury Lane or Covent Garden is 
small when compared with what lite¬ 
rature supplies in other directions; 
and, therefore, with scarcely an ex¬ 
ception, nobodjr tries dramatic wri¬ 
ting as a business, but those who 
have no chance of succeeding in any 
other department. As the author 
sinks, so sinks the actor. The one, 
poorly remunerated, is careless of his 
composition; the other, having lost 
the main link Which bound him to 
the living intellect of the country, be¬ 
comes a mere mechanic. Buffoons, 
and the broader they are the better— 
simple tune-turners, and the less of 
scientific music they know the bet¬ 
ter—these are the really success¬ 
ful performers at present. The jack¬ 
pudding and the ballad-singer must 
ever be the favourites at Bartholo¬ 
mew fair. 

They manage these matters other¬ 
wise in France. In France, the stage 
is yet connected with the literature 
of the country, and flora the mouths 
of the French players you are still 
sure to hear the language spoken in 
its purity. In France, the poet, the 
scholar, the man of fashion, and the 
gentleman, do still write plays, and 
the honour derived from success in 
t their authorship is even greater than 
it was with us in the days of Sir 
Charles Sedley. A single comedy has 
secured the writer's election in the 
academy—has procured him the rib¬ 
bon of honour—and gained him the 
entr^ to the raoa^Jhristocratic salons; 
while he, at the same time, is not dt - 
prived of a more substantial reward, 
in the l||^pe of a regular per centage 
upon ^ receipts arising from the 
performance of his Work in every 
theastu^ of the French dominions. 
Therp, too, the actor must be of a su¬ 
perior order; a single fault in pro¬ 
nunciation would be sufficient to oc¬ 
casion his everlasting expulsion. His 
appearance and manners are expect¬ 
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ed to be those of a gentleman; and 
if he possess not these, and the edu¬ 
cation necessary to prevent his com¬ 
mitting any error in delivery, or mis¬ 
representation of the meaning of his 
author, no interest, no respect for a 
name rendered famous by ue genius 
of those who formerly bore it, woidd 
enable him to keep his place upon 
the lowest theatre in Paris. Thus it 
happens, that no Frenchman ever 
dreams of rushing to the stage from 
the desk or the counter, which his 
idleness or dishonesty has compelled 
him to abandon. He knows, that, 
even to be tolerated, he must possess 
that pcrfec^ purity of pronunciation, 
and grace of delivery, which belong 
not to the ignorant and the vulgar; 
and consequently, even in the lowest 
characters of the drama, we never 
see in France any of those wretched 
animals, who offend our eyes and 
hurt our ears in Horatio, and all the 
other parts which, in the language of 
our green-rooms, are described as se¬ 
cond-rate. In France no person is 
considered to have a prescriptive right 
to the first line of characters. The 
actors there form a society, in which 
all are equal, and in which no man 
can rise to eminence, except by thp 
gradual exhibition of power in the 
various parts which are successively 
committed to his charge. The ac¬ 
tresses, too,—[we will not dwell up¬ 
on their character, for in all countries 
that must naturally be the same,]— 
are, for the like reasons, elegant and 
fascinating creatures. A clumsy Ce- 
liraene would be hooted from the 
stage ; an ill-made Suzon, and an 
ugly Hortense, would share the same 
fate; and an Elmire that spoiled the 
verses of Molifere by a provincial vul¬ 
garity of pronunciation, would be sa¬ 
crificed forthwith to the offended dig¬ 
nity of Thalia. From the intimate 
connexion which always exists be¬ 
tween effect and cause, the actresses 
there live in the most learned and po¬ 
lished society of the literary capital 
of Europe, ^e soirSea of Mademoi¬ 
selle Mars are the most rechercMea 
things in the World. ' There is more 
genius in her assemblies, than in half 
the kingdoms of Europe. All persons 
of rank and name in me world of let¬ 
ters must find themselves in her sa¬ 
lon; and any drama, in whidi she is 
to perform, excites, long "before its 
production, the most intense interest. 
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The simple fact of its acceptt^ce, by 
judges so competeut as are the sodi- 
tairea of the Theatre Ftan^ais, pro'fres 
to a certain extent its merit; and, for 
a long period befi>re and afterits pro¬ 
duction, it is the subjeotw ttniyersal 
conversation, and an object of ex¬ 
citement in all classes of the com¬ 
munity.’ 

In Italy also, how enthusiastic is 
the population of every town, from 
the Aristocrats to the lowest plebei¬ 
ans, respecting- the production of a 
new opera. The Abderite mania is 
every day rehearsed there in favour 
of some successful composer. The 
glories of diplomatists and conquerors 
sink in their estimation far below 
that of a Rossini or Bellini, imd 
therefore it would be idle to dwell 
upon the important influence which 
all things relating to the theatre ex¬ 
ercise over the life of the Italian. In¬ 
deed, if we were allowed to choose 
a pleasurable existence, we should 
prefer that of a prima donna at La 
Scala or San Carlos, to any other, 
saving that of the ancient Jupiter— 
the gentleman who possessed all those 
attributes of power and means of 
pleasure so copiously detailed by 
Lucian. 

• * • • • 

This is, we fear, too long a preface, 
to what must be a short notice of 
the present dramatic campaign, so far 
as it has gone. Let us, therefore, 
without further delay, enter in mediaa 
res. It may be asked why, after 
having declared that nobody goes to 
the theatre, and given our reasons for 
that desertion so much at length, we 
should trouble ourselves with writing 
critiques on histrionic matters. To 
which we answer, that after all we 
have said, a great number of actual 
people still do go to the play, and that 
(after having duly apologised for in¬ 
troducing such considerations into out 
pages,) we may divert ourselves with 
the two houses in the hundreds of 
DrUry Lane, and the parish of St. 
Paul’s, while the other houses of far¬ 
cical entertainment in the vicinity of 
Palace-yard undgr the patronage of 
St. Stephen continue closed. 

First then in point of chronology 
and merit we bogin with Old Dfury. 

The newspapers have told us of de¬ 
corations in blue andsilver token ftom 
the Opera Comique, at Paris. There 
are triangles and quadrangles, hearts 
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and darts, true love knotk andflowee-- 
pots, and other splendid afiairs of 
same kind. Over this house is a 
brilliant cmling—-fronting the house 
a gi^d -drop of gtdd ,and red—all 
that the ,$ne hand of the gilder and 
varnisher can make. But the soul 
vEilhin— 

Why, the soul within, in co- 
niedy — Liston, Farren, Doyrtoa, 
Harley, VinUig.—^Why should we 
catalogue i In tragedy there is at 
least one stor-cMaCTeady. 

We shall, let the comediuis pass 
without a remark; but as Macre^y 
has seldom had justice done to him, 
we must say'lhat he is a scholar'and 
a gentleman, and,’ if we except Kean, 
the only man at present i^on the 
stage who has inapiratima. He, has 
only appeared in the character of 
Virginias. This is one of those cha¬ 
racters—^half-melodramatic, hs3f-tra- 
gic—^which owes its popularity alto¬ 
gether to the actor, the claim of the 
author being as small as may be. 
In them Macready is admirable. His 
taste and talent shed a lustre upon 
the romance which he has to de¬ 
claim, Besides, in Virginias, there 
are many touches of true feeling 
which he renders admirably, and 
without conferring upon it the praise 
which belongs to the personation of 
the great moments of dramatic ge¬ 
nius, it is in truth a splendid per- 
formance. A crowded audience re¬ 
ceived the personation with great 
applause, and, in the absence of 
Kean, Macready will, doubtless, be 
the greatest attraction of the season. 

In opera, the company is strong, 
and might be rendered highly effec- 
tive by a line of management .to, which 
we shall allude hereafter. , 

Brgham, it is true, and' Miss Ste¬ 
phen, are no longer numbered in its 
ranks; but we can well dispense with 
them. Braham was, at all times, 
chiefly remarkable for the perverse 
ingenuity with which he made him¬ 
self one of the worst scenic vocalists 
in Europe, although he possessed an 
organ that, in power and sweetness, 
has scarcely ever been surpassed ; 
and as to M>8S. Stephens—^Time—en¬ 
vious Time!—^has, in her person, loi^ 
since destroyed the sweetest buUad- 
singer we ever heard, excepting'only 
Madame Malibran- The manager, 
too, hw discharged that sallow 
nadier. Miss Betts, and a groteful 
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public cannot fail to applaud the 
meritorious act. Miss Byfield is now 
the prima donna: she is a young per¬ 
son of much promise, and great pu¬ 
rity of style; and there is little doubt, 
that if she continue to despise the 
applauses of the galleries—to be a 
contemptor DivUm —she will yet be an 
accomplished singer. Sinclair is en¬ 
gaged as the first tenor: he is as 
good as any other we know on the 
English stage at present; but he is, 
notwithstanding, a special bad ar¬ 
ticle. 

In addition to these, there are 
many others who can sing respect¬ 
ably in chorusses and concerted 
pieces; and as Mr. Lee commands at 
the moment one of the finest orches¬ 
tras in the world, it is therefore fully 
in his power to produce some of the 
operas of the German and French 
schools, wherein the harmonies are, 
for the most part, instrumental—in 
a style of excellence which has here¬ 
tofore been unknown to our lyric- 
stage. It is really idle to bring for¬ 
ward operas which derive all their 
enchantment from the melodies al¬ 
lotted to the prima donna —or the 
first tenor—we have nobody capable 
of giving us even a faint idea of the 
beauties which naturally belong to 
them; the Barber of Seville, there¬ 
fore, and the Don Juan, are things 
unbearable to those who have ever 
seen II Barhiere di Seviglia and II 
Don Giovanni. ITiis -^aid Barber of 
Seville served as a medium of intro¬ 
duction of two vocalists from Dublin 
to our boards. Miss S. Phillips ap¬ 
peared before us in Rositux: she is a 
young lady who is, in all respects, to 
be spoken of in tolerablcs—she is to- 
^lerably well-formed—tolerably well¬ 
looking—is a tolerable actress-j-and 
a tolerable singer, with a tolerably 
sweet and clear mezzo-soprano voice 
—and this is all that can be said. 
The other importation, Mr. Latham, 
swaggered throip^ Figaro, after the 
traditional fashion'. He seems to ha'-e 
some skill, as a musician, and he has 
quite enough for a second-rate 
Engliafelmger; but the music of the 
altogether beyond his reach. 
Flid||pgi8 a great creation : it is one 
of.'^^hi’s triumphs! all the other 
persotiafinns, exce^ing Basilio, with 
his magnificent - aria. La CJedomina, 
all% failures. R'osina and Almaviva 
are as frjg'ul lovers as if the sun never 


shone in Seville; Bortolo'and the 
rest are mere lumber. But Figaro 
is really a glorious fellow, and his 
celebrated air (which Rossini himself 
sings better than any mortal breath¬ 
ing) would be sufilcient to immor¬ 
talize the composer. 

Enough of this, however; what 
we would say to Lee is : your good 
taste and liberal feeling have in¬ 
duced you to assemble an admirable 
band—one on which you may place 
implicit dependence. You have also 
assembled the best opera company 
you could, but the country does not 
afibrd singers; and you cannot, con¬ 
sequently, depend on them for any 
thing but spoiling the .mdsic com¬ 
mitted to their charge. Tn a multi¬ 
tude of singers, however, as in a mul¬ 
titude of councillors, there is safety. 
Their defects will escape detection in 
chorusses, and so forth. Select, 
therefore, those operas in which 
there are few, if any, solos, and 
which have been written for the 
orchestra; that is to say, as we be¬ 
fore observed, choose from the Ger¬ 
man and modern French schools, the 
masters of which had and have in¬ 
different companies to deal W'ith, and 
consequently, with a due regard for 
their own good name, decline trust¬ 
ing their reputation to any, saving 
their 'dearly beloved, the musicians, 
on whose talents they can rely. 

Old comedies, well cast, and ad¬ 
mirably performed, have hitherto 
filled Drury Lane. The managers 
have not, therefore, found it neces¬ 
sary to bring forward any novelties. 
Many, however, are said to be in 
preparation; and we have been in¬ 
formed, that a liberal and gentle¬ 
manly spirit has been* introduced into 
the management, which promises to 
procure a degree of respectability for 
this department of the institution 
which it certainly never enjoyed be¬ 
fore. 

At Covent Garden they seem to de¬ 
pend upon' the talents of the two 
Kembles, and we arc much mis¬ 
taken if the cry of toujoura psrdrix 
has not been alrct;dy raised i^ainst 
the constant' repetition. Abbott is 
a performer who has not received 
the credit which he deserves; he 
is, ill fact, an extremely desirable and 
useful actor; but the necessities of 
the house, or J:he jealousies of the 
manager, put him int6 parts for which 
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he was never calcnlated. The sepul- 
chral tones and iron visage of Warde 
redder the number of characters in 
which he can be employed very small, 
and he nevejr will be an attractive 
actor. Yet these are the only persons 
Charles Kemble has to assist him in 
tragedy. Miss Ellen Tree, a fine showy 
girl, is the only tragic lady besides Miss 
Fanny Kemble ; and Mies E. Tree's 
talents and appearance fit her more fur 
melodrama. In some, melodramatic 
parts, such as that of Christina in the 
young Queen she acts sujJerbly, but 
her tragedy is mediocre. Conscious 
it would seem of being ill provided, 
the manager has called m T. P. 
Cooke from the minor theatres, to 
display his talents in various " tales 
of the sea.” In nautical characters 
Cooke is excellent; but is not Black 
Eyed Susan a most nauseating piece ? 
Is the blubbering sentiment with' 
which it is filled the language habi¬ 
tually used by British tars ?—is the 
offence of William such as would con¬ 
sign a British sailor to an ignomini¬ 
ous death ?—is the conduct of the 
captain that of a British officer }—or 
the proceedings of the court tnartial 
such as could take place in the Bri¬ 
tish navy ? So far fi'om its being a 
national drama, it ought to be con¬ 
sidered as a decided libel upon that 
service which we most especially re¬ 
spect, and ought to be hooted off 
the stage. The composition, plot, ar¬ 
rangement, arc all as contemptible as 
can be conceived, and the event by 
which the is brought about 

is absurd to the last degree. As, how¬ 
ever, it is popular, we cannot cen¬ 
sure the people at Coveut Garden for 
bringing it forward; but we submit 
that its popularity is a strong proof 
of the decided cockneyism of the 
London audiences; every where else 
it has been unsuccessful. Cooke’s act¬ 
ing floats the lumber; but we should 
wish that so excellent a sailor was 
embarked in a more seaworthy craft. 
We are mistaken, moreover, if its - 
popularity be not on the wane. Tlie 
ill success of, another aeu-piece at 
this house some nights ago, which 
was just as well written, and as true 
to life as Black Eyed Susan, is omi¬ 
nous of a growing disgugt. We think 
such things had better be left to.the^ 
Adelphi. 

The Kemblea are the main pillars 
of their house, and both father and 


daughter bring no small degree of 
talent to support the splendour of 
their theatrical name. .In the upper 
walks of tragedy, Charles Kemble 
does not deserve a high place; but in 
all secondary chgractere h«f was, and 
perhaps still is, commendable.- In 
comedy his merit is universally ac¬ 
knowledged in those characters which 
he has made his own, Charles Sur¬ 
face, &c. His Falstaff was a decided 
failure; hut, to speak fairly, we do not 
iee how Falstaff can be so acted as to 
escape critical censure. The ideal 
which we all form of that wonderful 
creation, can hardly be embodied. 
The outward bulk maybe given; but 
who can fitly represent the wit with¬ 
in } In the Merry fVives of Windsor, 
where Falstaff is more a butt than a 
wit, he has been admirably pour- 
trayed—he is so at this moment by 
Dowton; but in Henry the , Fouriji, 
where he is the actual hero of the 
play, casting even Hotspur and the 
Prince themselves into the shade, we 
doubt 'if any one has ever been com¬ 
pletely successful. Tradition repre¬ 
sents Quin as having been the best— 
the general testimony of the play¬ 
goers of the presqnt day sets down 
Charles Kemble as the worst. 

Ilis Douglas, his Romeo, his Bene¬ 
dick—many more—are or were ex¬ 
cellent ; but the rude hand of (’hronos, 
we are afraid, has interfered to take 
away the bloom of his acting in such 
characters. 

“ 0\U upon time! who for ever will leave 
Bat enough of the past for the future to' 
grieve 

O’er tliat which hath been.”- 

W^c have spractimes thought, when 
seeing him doing the gay lover of fate, 
that somebody might whisper to him • 
that in such parts 

“ Lusisti satis- 

Teropus abirc tibi est j ne- 

Rideat, et pulset lasciva decentiu's setas.” 

And yet some portion of the spirit re¬ 
mains. His Mercutio, as he played jt 
last year, vi'as exquisite and original.’ 
We are sorry to learn (wp have not 
seen him in it this season,) ,that he is 
how overdoing it. The deuce is in 
these players, they cannot get a good 
thing but they spoil it. On the w^ole, 
admitting, as we cheerfully do> the 
merits of Charles Kemble, he Was 
never able of himself to support a 
theatre in his best days, and time 
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ddes not ipaprore actors as it does 
Madeira. * 

Miss Fanny Kemble. Criticism, by 
A competent authority, was described 
as an ungentle art—if harshly applied 
to a lady, and especially a very young 
lady, it might with no unfairness be 
described by a longer word—as un- 
gentlemanly. Yet of a verity we are 
forced to confess that we do not think 
Miss Fanny Kemble a very great 
actress ; and the general voice is, we 
fear, beginning to coincide with this 
our opinion. She came forward un¬ 
der singular advantagcs—her youth, 
her family, the cause for which she 
appeared, her devotion to her father's 
fortunes—we must add, her consider¬ 
able talents—all were in her favour. 
The great dispensers of fame, there¬ 
fore, the daily and weekly critics, 
were all preposspssed in her behalf, 
and came prepared to see her beauties, 
and to trumpet them forth to the 
world. Their praises, in general in¬ 
judicious enough, which were of no 
small service in swelling’her popula¬ 
rity at first, have done her mischief in 
more ways than one. They have re¬ 
acted. People who have been taught 
to expect a goddess, are disappointed 
when they find that they meet only a, 
woman, even though she be endowed 
with all the graces. In the provinces 
this was especially felt, "nie over¬ 
puffing of London nad prepared them 
for an excellence far above what it is 
the lot of any acto'ss, except some 
half dozen in tlm whole historyof our 
drama, to have claimed. From the 
extravagance of praise to the extra¬ 
vagance of censure is little more than 
a step, and that step was made by 
Miss Fanny Kemble in her provincial 
tour. 

But the overstrained praise of her 
friends hurt her in a more serious 
particular. It has persuaded her 
that she stepped at once into the very 
highest honours of the drama; and 
that being laurelled with the applauses 
of the London newspaper critics, she' 
was already at the top of her art. 
She, who was assured by all the cri- 
ticB'of the morning and evening—of 
tiiC^Saturday and the Sunday—^that. 
Lord Peter's brown loaf in the 
the Tkh, she was the concen¬ 
tration of all that was^goodly in all 
the actresses that ever {q^peared— 
might well dispense with study. She 
was armed cap-h-pie, and proceeded 


from the head of Jove perfect at once. 
Accordingly, her on^nat defects, 
which wiere part and parcel of the, 
praise of the 'sagacious article-mon- 
gers^havebeenexaggerated.-Her odd 
and affected pronunciation has daily 
become more odd andmore affected:— 
*' whole” was originally " hull”— 
now ” soul ” is ” sull ”—" roll ” 
—” mil,” &c.; vice versd, ” moan” 
was " munn,” now " stone” is 
*' stun ”— " bone” — ” bunn,” and 
so on. ‘Farm—starm—mam—^barn 
—‘usurp me places of form, storm, 
mom, born. I'he capricious up and 
down intonations of her voice have 
become more capridous. Now this is 
trifling with her greatest perfection, 
for her Voice 'is her highest recom¬ 
mendation. Her face (in spite of the 
misrepresentation of> Sir Thomas 
.Lawrehcc,) or her figure, are not 
striking. She has no new concep¬ 
tions of any importance, and her ge¬ 
neral style is manneristical. 

As she is decidedly a clever girl, 
she may get rid of most of her de¬ 
fects ; but there is only the one way, 
attentive study and diligent practice. 
(As to her figure she will of course 
become more formed and womanly, 
and, at all events, excellence in what 
mind can effect, compensates for any 
personal deficiencies. When talent is 
shown— 

Pritchard’s genteel, and Garrick six feet 
high.”) 

A few years will prove whether the 
diurnal critics mistook blossom for 
frait or not—we think they have. In 
the mean time she may believe, 
when we tell her, that She is not a 
first rate actressbut we must con¬ 
sole her (if her amoiA'propre he wound¬ 
ed by any thing we can say,) that 
no lady or gentieman ever obtained 
perfection in a diffietdt art without 
labour and practice. Even in poetry, 
the very department where it is said 
—Poefo nascitur, non fit-^we have 
never heard of an uneducated person, 
who ever wrote any thing worth a 
second reading. Let*her work. 

We must wind up—there are many 
persons—Wallack, Miss Philips the 
tragic actress. Miss - Mordaunt, Mrs. 
Waylett, Keely, Keely’s wife, &c. 
&c. &c.—and many arrangements and 
speculations—and all the minor thea¬ 
tres, (Reeve, Mrs.-Yates, Elliston, 
Vestris, Mathews, Yates, play at the 
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iiunon)~Hmd all the writuig for the 
theatres, which we leave uotooched. 
We can only say that the Jev qf Ar- 
ragon was most deservedly damned— 
if it be published, we may perhaps 
review it, but in its present condition 
it would be to 
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“Muddle ai&nowledged mud, psint negroes 
black, 

Or put firesh pairs of ears upon the ass.” 



We shall put in a note some ob< 
servaticms upon a theatrical fracas.* 


* On Saturday the 10th of October, Mr. Westmacott, who is said to be the Editor of 
the Age, was called from a box, and on his coming out was immediat^y struck from 
behind with a bludgeon upon the temple by Mr. Charles Kemble. Westmacott fell, and 
Mr. Kemble repeated his blows, principally about the head, exclaiming that he would nc^ 

permit any man to call his daughter a-- Some persons connected with the theatre, 

box-keepers, and others, came up and insulted the fallen Editor, who was without any 
means of defence. A constahle at last attended, but took scarcely any part in pro¬ 
tecting Westmacott, contenting himself with recommending Mr. Kemble to disedntinue 
striking a man down. When Westmacott escaped, this constable,took no trouble to secure 
the assailant, until compelled by distinct charge to do so. , He then brought Mr. Kemble 
to Bow-street, with so little the appearance of having a charge against him, that the 
magistrate thought Mr. K. came there as a chance spectator, and invited him to a seat on 
the bench. Westmacott was unable to attend, and although the constable had seen a man 
beaten and lying bleeding on the ground, he did not think it any part of his duty to offer 
any evidence on the subject, and Mr. K. was dismissed after a bifriesque proceeding. 

On this, that very well-managed paper, the Spectator, remarks:— 

“ THE THEATRICAL AFFRAY. 

“ We know nothing of the quarrel between Mr. Charles Kemble and the reputed editor 
of the Age; and we do not intend to enter into the inquiry whether wounds to the 
feelings are more or less cruel outrages than blows on the back, or whether bamboos or 
pens are the severer instruments of malignity. These investigations we at present de¬ 
cline ; nor will we stop to raise the Question, whetlier the proprietor of a theatre is taking 
the best course to procure the habit of order, when he himself sets the example of selecting 
it as a place for a breach of the laws of the coarsest kind. Whatever Mr. Westmacott may 
have been with his pen, he has been suitably matched by Mr. Charles Kemble with his 
cudgel. Besides these persons, there is, however, a third party whose conduct more im¬ 
mediately interests the public; we mean Mr. Thomas, the police-ofiicer;. whose account 
of his proceedings on witnessing the assault was as follows. In answer to Mr. Halls’s 
question, why he had not interposed, and taken Mr. Kemble at once into custody— 

“ ‘ Mr. Thomas replied (we quote the Chronicle's report) that he knew such was the 
practice in general; and explained the cause of his not having acted in that way, by 
stating, that on part of the audience becoming acquainted with the persons of Mr. 
Westmacott and Mr. Kemble, a general hooting took place, and a disposition was 
evinced hg many gentlemen present to follow up the assault upon Mr. Westmacott, who 
had fallen on the floor. After having prevented Mr. Kemble from assauldng him further, 
he was engaged in begging those present to keep the peace, and see that no fiuther iryury 
was done to Mr. Westmacott Whilst so engaged, (and the whole affair was the work of 
a moment,) Mr. Kemble, without saying anything, walked away to the green-room, 
ilfr. Westmacott asked him then to take his arm ; hut this he refused to do, noticing that 
the audience manifested strong feelings of dislike to Mr, Westmacott. The latter dien, 
charged him wid) having acted unfoirly, and told him at his peril to and take Mr. 
Kemble Into custody, and convey him to Bow Street He accordingly went to Mr. 
Kemble, in the green-room, and told him what had been said. Mr. Kemble said he 
would go cheerfully to Bow Street, and accordingly walked with him to the office.’ 

“We recommend to the attention of the superintending authorides, the courageous 
and humane bearing of the officer, who refused aid to a severely-beaten person, because 
he appeared to be disUked by the spectators of the fray, tonsidering his office, Mr. 
Thomas would seem wondrously nice in respect of services "aT assistance. He eschews 
giving support to an unpopular man beaten to the ground with a cudgel. Perliaps he 
thought, to protect him from the assault equally unbecoming his character, and an offi¬ 
cious interference with the pleasure of the master of the house.” 

If justice were done, whatever may be, the merits of the case, so far o.s Westmacott and 
Kemble are concerned—Thomas should certainly be dismissed. It is clear that hj any 
outrage which the manager of the house in which he is employed may patronise, this 
oonstable will take his part. We do not think the mapstrates undeserving of blame; but 
the skill and honour of Bow-street functionaries are too well appreciated to render any 
proceedings there objects of wonder. 

Westmacott wrote to the papeis, (which, not much to their credit, almost unanimously 
defended tliis assault of a man of Kemble’s size upon a very little person, under dreum- 
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itances of extraordinary eurprUe, being induced to do so by the paltry tribute of the free 
admissions to the tlieatre, or some equally pakry motive of jealous spleen of a brother 
journalist, attacked in a manner wliidi might be to-morrow the lot of any one connected 
with them,) a letter denjdng that he ever applied so coarse a word as that which her 
father used, in reference to Miss Fanny Kemble; or that he ever insinuated, directly or 
indirectly, any thing derogatory to the universaliy acknowledged excellence of her cha¬ 
racter. On examining a file of the we can only find two articles of adverse criticiMn, 
which we here subjoin. The first is in verse:— 

“ AN ODE TO COVBNT GARDEN. 

“ Out, alas! the times are hard in' 

Thy great playhouse. Covent Garden! 

If tiiey mend not, I assure ye, 

You’ll be dish’d clean by Old Drury : 

See, to cjirry on the war, 

They’ve recruited, near and fart 
And have levied such a power. 

As never London saw before. 

Young and old, and short, and tall, 

Soldiers, ‘ pioneers and all,’ 

Tragic, comic, operatic. 

In short, a peifect corps draraatique. 

“ While these cohorts fill their trenches. 

Your defence lies on two wenches, 

Black ey’d Susan—black ey’d Fanny— 

What can they against so many 1 
If of two tlie Town must choose one. 

Who d’ye think will care for Susaii ? 

And, tho’ I love her, never can I 
Dote alone on Tragic Fanny. 

Pr’ythee change, then, Charley Kemble: 

If you don’t, you well may tremble. 

Soon you’ll find your two pet doxies 
Will leave you nougiit but ‘ empty boxes,’ 

And your prizes turn to blanks— 

The public owe you but small thanks. 

There is nothing in this that the most fastidious hypercritic could torture into an im¬ 
putation on Miss Kemble’s chastity. The other is in prose 

“ Miss Fanny Kemble is unquestionably a child of genius, but nature has been very 
sparing of those essential requisites which ought, in our estimation, to grace the tragic 
muse. Her figure, from the waist downwards, is decidedly bad. We shall not descend 
to minute particulars; but we may ask, why her draperies are always so disposed as 
entirely to obscure her feet and ankles'. Her bust is, perhaps, not yet sufficiently formed 
to criticise; but the face has probably quite as much expression in it as it will ever pos¬ 
sess, and tliat is as deficient in dignity, as it is unconscious of the higiiest and sweetest 
expression of sentiment. There is none of that soft, feminine, and fascinating beauty 
about her which distinguished Miss O’Neill, whose figure was formed in the most en- 
clianting symmetry. Her eye is large, dark, and bold, but not brilliant; her arms are 
•unusually red and coarse; her pronunciation distinguished by a monotonous utterance, a 
guttural thickness, tainted with very strong provincialisms, such as rnarn for mop, starm, 
for storm, &c. Some of these defects may be removed, particularly the latter'; but her 
squat figure, we suspect, judging from her mamma's, will rather grow worse with her 
years." 

Harsh enough, we admit, and not ns flattering to a youpg lady as it might have been; 
but it contains nothi';g tliat can taint her character. 

’The atfhir is td come i^H Court, and tS .'refore we add nothing more about it, except 
that there appears to bO sometlfing extremely repiehensibie, to say the least, in any 
player striding or insulting any of the audience. The audience go to be entertained—to 
applaud; 1^ Ihey please—to censure, if they please. What can be more impertinent than 
iiisale««6.^ outiage offered in the house (elsewhere it is a different thing,) to any of the 
spcctjttikit ? Above all, the Manager should net interrupt the peace and order of the 

■ f;,.'' * He’s here in double trust— 

And should against the murderer shut the door, 

Not bear the knife himself.” 

The proprietors of Covent Garden, who were so lately throwing themselves upon public 
charity, ought to look to this. It will not bear repeating. 


" Be advised then;—haste and get a 
Change for that long-shore burletta. 

A place for Susan straight engage, 

Book her by the Deptford stage. 

And tho’ Fanny some admire, 

Of Fanny, always, folks will tire. 

Mutton’s good, no doubt, for dinner; 

But who was yet so great a sinner 
As to be condemn’d to munch 
For supper, dinner, breaklast, lunch. 
Nought but mutton ?—Oh, the Dickens! 
At the thought, one’s stomach sickens. 

‘ Toujours perdrix’ who can pardon. 

Or thy play-bills, Covent-Garden 7 
Which, when reading, each one cries 
‘ Nought but black eyes!— D—n their 
eyes!’ 

Happy should we be to lose one,- 

Black ey’d Fanny, or Black ey’d Susan, 
Nay, without deep sorrow can I 
Spare Miss Susan and Miss Fanny. 

Out, alas! the times are hard in 
Thy great playhouse, Covent Garden !’’ 
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Tub Aaat Edinburgh'Revieto is by 
no nieans a 1)ad one; but as it would 
be too much to expect that a. Whig 
review should be altogether fair, it 
contains a petty bit of tradesmanlike 
spite and critical snivelling. The 
completeness of its character would 
have been destroyed, had not at least 
one article so graced it. 

This article purports to be a re- 
4<cw of the first volume of the Na¬ 
tional Libraty —^the Life of Lord By¬ 
ron, by Galt. But Galt’s Lord'By- 
ron is the last consideration in the 
mind of the writer. Ho explains 
what his pique is in tlie first para¬ 
graph. 

" This is one of the many works which 
have been lately published in imitation, or 
apparent imitation, of the plan adopted by 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. Of these, Dr. Lardner’s Cy- 
chrpadia is by much the most valuable, 
and the most recommended by distin¬ 
guished assistance, scientific and literary. 
Considered as bookselling speculations, 
they may all be allowed to be moderately 
priced ; but in this most essential recom¬ 
mendation they are still greatly excelled 
by the Libraries of the Society.” 

Dr. Lardner’s CycUtpeedia, in which 
Sir James Mackintosh and Mr. Tho¬ 
mas Moore, and others of the blue 
and yellow contributors write, is of 
course an admirable composition; 
but even that magnificent work can¬ 
not compete with Useful Knowledge 
libraries, in which Mr. Brougham 
has a share. 

The next paragraph is a puff di¬ 
rect on the Speiety of Useful Know¬ 
ledge, which we give unmutilated. 

*‘.l'his quality is really so material a 
requisite in such publications, that nothing 
can supply its place. The Society origi¬ 
nally bent itself almost exclusively to the 
important task of bringing down the enor¬ 
mous price of books, which was by degrees 
confining the use of them more and more 
to those classes of the community who are 
in easy''circumstances. 'Writings of am 
origimd cast, and of extraordinary genius, 
it was impossible, at least until mostexten- 
sive circulation coidd be obtained, to pub¬ 
lish at such very small ciist as those of the 
Society are sold at Sixpence only for as 
much matter as would fill a hundred pages 
of a common volume, with a number of 
excellent engravings, was plainly out of the 
question, if high prices were to be paid for 


cHtg^nal genius, or learning of th^ first 
order. It is of the essence of such books 
to be extremely cheapj but, or rather we 
should say, therefore, ’of a kind which 
iiiauy men may be able to write, as well as 
ait to read. The immense dilation of 
twenty-five or thirty thousand, may now 
have enabled the Society to extend its re¬ 
muneration greatly to authors., Its maps, 
too, afe extensively circulated, and cer¬ 
tainly of a very rare excellence, as well 
in . tile composition as in the Execution. 
But it is manifest that such books as many 
of the volumes forming the Libraries, both 
Of Entertaining Knowledge, and the Fa¬ 
mily Library, might be>^ com}wsed by a 
variety of literary men; and that, consc- 
quentiy, competition must be fatal to any 
one of this sou not sold at'the lowest price 
possible. This applies in an especial man¬ 
ner to works published by individuals. 
Those of the Society must always have a 
material advantage, fVom being revised by 
many eminent men of science and IctthVs, 
which gives a security against errors, and 
ei'en against omissions, not attainable by 
the works of unaided individuals. Hence, 
tlie authority of the Society's Treatises 
will always be higher, and therefore com¬ 
petition will be less hurtful to them. Yet, 
the fact is undeniable, that, notwithstand¬ 
ing this very material advantage; they are 
incomparably cheaper than any brought 
out by the common publishers. They are 
much cheaper than Mr. Murray's—in other 
respects a Very excellent and always enter¬ 
taining, if not always instructive miscel¬ 
lany. They bear an equal preference, in 
point of price, over the new publication of 
Mr. Colburn, of which the volume before 
us is the commencement. 

“ These remarks are forced from us by 
the great importance of the subject” 

Forced, indeed!—^The immense cir¬ 
culation—the marvellously small p/rife 
—^the rare excellence—eminent 
scientific and literary writers—^thc 
freedom from error—&c. &c. &c. 
of every thing connected with the 
Society—all these acknowledgments 
are of course/orced from the disinter¬ 
ested writer—and forced by the same 
process t^at forces the panegjTics 
upon Warren’s matchless blacking, or 
upon Colburn and Bentley's nov«tp. 

Another style of puff follows; 

“ Another remark we must ’tas aUfiwed 
to add,'because it is of essCn^ . import¬ 
ance. The Society intended its hooks for 
the benefit—the solid use—the substantial 
profit—of the community; in a word, for 
their instruction, and their improvement. 
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Tp opninunicate knowledge, nnd knew* 
ledge of real value, .was their primary de¬ 
sign ; to this entertainment was subridlary 
—accordingly, the Enteriidmfig Library 
cqfiveya os much entertunmOqt only as is 
conristent with the plan of instruction, by 
conveying useful knowledge too. The 
imitative works, tb which the Society’s 
have Aimisbed the example, excepting i)r, 
Lardrur’s CyelepatUa, [oh! oh.{} all depart 
vridply in this great particular from their 
orig^al. The' Society never omits e 
single occasion to give the practical im¬ 
provement, the useful reflections, sug¬ 
gested by, or which can, by some stretch, 
be connected with, the more amusing parts 
of its treatises. All tends to instruction in 
its treatises. It is really! our purpose to 
further that object, by improving both the 
execution and the plan.” 

E'ssential importance!—solid. u‘se! 
—substantial-profit!—useful instruc¬ 
tion!—real value! — practical im¬ 
provement !—aU alive, ho ! Rich and 
rare ones come and buy. Charles 
Wright and Robert Warren drown 
yourselves in y6ur champagne or 
your blacking—you never will beat 
that. ‘ . 

Having thus done the real business 
of the article, the critic bestows a 
feV sentences on Galt, prefacing them 
with a compllipent to Mr. Colburn, 
"an able and enterprizing man"—and 
to Mr. Gleig, "a respectable writer!" 
The Reviewer is moved " vrholly by 
considerations of kindness to tdiese 
gentlemen," just as the greatWarren's 
are, solely anxious to prevent fraud. ' 
Heavdn forefpnd that either critic 
or manufacturer shoQld be suspected 
of any design of vending their wares.! 

We must, therefore, be allowed, on 
behalf of all the most approved prindplea 
of good taste, all thq soundest canons o'f 
critidnn, hay, the rilles of the iSngUsh 
langiia^, and even of ordinary grammar, 
to enter obr protest against the manner of 
writing which Mr. Gdlt has thought fit to 
adopt He is fiivourably, known as a no- 
veltit'O&a certun class; but he is strangely 
mistaken-if he thinkf himself of such con- . 
side^ation in the repuMb of. btters, as to: 
entitie him to make k.mse]f ^dictator over 
language, or rather ^sultan df, the Dieti- 
onaty. HU compoqtion .ijk often U wild 
mixture of i^suM^dihcdnghions.lma^ 

—-hU langn^ a prepostoroos 'medley of 


old words used in hew. Senses, and new 
words coined withqut either the warrant of 
necessity, etymology, ataalogy, or harmony. 
His book is in other respects Uable to cen¬ 
sure; but it U not of suffident importance 
to call for detaUed criticism; and we should 
not have nodeed it at all, except as forming 
the initial part of a publicatbncailingitself 
National. This requires of us that We 
should' guard the public taste fVom any 
chance of contamination that might arise 
from the circulation of such a production ; 
and the more so, that it has been lauded 
by some as a rare specimen of bic^aphical 
skill and masterly composition. These 
praises are not more.ludicrous than its ovqi 
pretensions. We leave it audits eulogists 
to titc ridicule that must ever attach to the 
signal failure of overweening claims, and 
to. literary encomiums bestowed on the 
palpable transgressors of- literary rules.” 

Now this will never Jo. Tom Moore 
has put it in rhyme already with no 
very great effect—in prose it- will 
have hone at all. If the only objec¬ 
tion to Mr. Galfs Byron Was its dic¬ 
tion, neither the little poet nor the 
smaller critic would have let off their 
crackers against it. The peculiari¬ 
ties bf a striking style are indeed poor 
matter of controversy, and especial¬ 
ly with 80 leather-eared a writer .as 
the author of the inharmonious a^d 
bungling sentences above quoted—> 
Valeant quantum. Galt's Life of 
Byron might have been as jejune us an 
article of Mr. Jeffery's own special 
writing-r-and as false in taste and in 
fact as a biography by Mr. Moo^c—if 
he had not offended the original insul- 
ter of Lord Byron's genius, by asking 
what he, .Mr. Jeffery, ’had done in 
literature worthy of the slightest at¬ 
tention or remembrance—if the series 
which Mr. Gleig is editing did not 
cross the path of .a rivjal production, 
managed by tin Edinburgh reviewer 
—if the writing pf'any life of B^ron 
were not considered as a species -of 
poaching upon the manor so honest¬ 
ly occupied by Mr. fpiomas Moore. 
The article or the Review,*and the 
stanzas 6f the squjbtnojTger, art both 
matters, of trade; .and Wc Wish those 
^ engaged* jn such concerns, all the’ 
* houour t|iat can result ‘froip meir dig¬ 
nified occunatidti. ' 
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The pt^asites of iCIiarlea tHe Tenlbh 
have alleged that this’God of .their 
idolatry has always been firm and 
decided in action, sinco reason, first 
began tO hold empire in his breast; 
but that with all his wisdom-working 
policy and. resolution he was unable 
to repair' the injuries inflicted upon 
France by the weakness and indeci¬ 
sion of Louis the Eighteenth. Than 
this, no assertion has ever been ut¬ 
tered of a more marvellously im¬ 
pudent and barefaced charact^.— 
The tables as to moral excellence 
have been entirely reversed, the well 
intentioned and defunct brother is 
loaded with reproaches and accusa¬ 
tions, which are in no wise deserved, 
purposely that the present hoary- 
headed refugefe from the throne of 
the Bourbons may be exculpated 
from the commission of those tyran¬ 
nical and fatal measures, by which 
he has justly forfeited his proud 
dignity, and been compelled to hide 
his shame in the gloomy recesses of 
Lulworth and Holyrood. 

Louis the Eighteenth was an amia¬ 
ble man, and’entertained, if we con¬ 
sider the period of his .birth, and the 
school in which he was reared and 
educated, liberal notions and views 
in ill accordance with the despotic 
ruled of the monarchy of France, 
In the celebrated assembly of the 
Notables, whose measures led to the 
formation of the national chamber, 
and ultimately to the revolution, he 
advocated the cause of the people, in 
opposition to his brother Louis, to 
his brother, the Coipte D'Artois, to 
the Queen, her Cbterie, arid the aban¬ 
doned bevy of titled slaves consti^ 
tuting the court and cabinet of Ver¬ 
sailles. During the period of. his 
misfrirtunes, his bearing, conduct, 
and actions were uniform, uncom-^ 
promising, and steadfast; his re¬ 
putation for abilities and wisdom 
gained credit among men, who wit-" 
nessed with pleasure and pride the 
spec^cle of an individual of royal 
descent, lofty pretensions, and high¬ 
ly , cultivated understanding con¬ 
tending with such coolness and in¬ 
trepidity against the calamities of 
life. In his correspondence with the 
great usurper of his throne he is 
worthy of all praise, and two simple 


letteiE from his hand, not only esta¬ 
blished the justice of his claims and 
the high character of the man, but 
the arrogant pretensions of his arch 
enemy sunk into utter insignificance 
when ctmfrorited with the poverty- 
stricken exile, who, notwithstanding 
his abject circumstances, was yet 
unbroken in spirit, and hod the 
manliness to claim, in terms of mo¬ 
deration and firmness, that throne 
which was his by inheritance from 
a line of the most magnificent mo- 
narchs of Europe. 

Superstition and despotism had 
had a long and undisturbed dominion 
in France. In 1814, however, the 
period of their abhorred existence 
had terminated, never more jto return. 
In England, had Cromwell lived suf¬ 
ficiently long, he would have fallen 
a victim to internal faction—Napo¬ 
leon did live long enough to be 
hunted down by a combination of 
the great Powers of Europe. 'And 
we are daily in the receipt of in¬ 
telligence from all parts of the civi¬ 
lized world, that the reign of pre¬ 
judice, of error, of force, of enslav¬ 
ing tyranny, is arriving at its ‘ter¬ 
mination ; that in the due order of 
things, the intellectual masses of the 
people having obtained an indepen¬ 
dence by their frugal industry, are 
rising up to vindicate that political 
condition to which they are entitled 
by their wealth and their knowledge, 
but which their privileged superiors 
would fain deny them, could they do 
so witli impunity. Every institution 
now, which is not established on 
constitutional liberty, must have a 
speedy close put to its existence. 
In 1814, the empire which Buona¬ 
parte had yalnly attempted to up¬ 
hold was destroyed, and the ancient 
rpyUl family was recalled, by the de-' 
cree of the senate. Louis XVIII. 
was sensible of the impossibility of 
a continuation of the ancien regime. 
The shackles of feudal slavery had 
been burst asunder by the physfeat 
energies of an exasperated—a mad¬ 
dened nation. A new order of 
was necessary for the regenerated 
people of France, to whom nothing, 
save a constitution, would prove ^- 
ceptable..Louis,therefore,made a vif- 
tue of necessity ; for there is a just 
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reason for supposing that, although low sophistry, have an application 
not perhaps conscious ofthe fact, there to Charles X. The Comte D'Artois 
re^ly was a wish in his breast to en- was, at the period of the framing of 
clothe himself with absolute authority, the charter, as. much a subject of the 

This, however, he found to be im- realm as the meanest peasant 6f the 

practicable. The provisional govern- provinces—as much amenable to the 

raent, at the head of which was Tal- laws of the country as the humblest 

leyrand, and which had been di- of the citizens of Paris. If the other 

rected by the Emperor Alexander to “ subjects of France received the char- 

be appointed by the senate, that a ter' as a boon, the Comte D'Artois 

suitable constitution for the French was in a like predicament, and he 

people might be duly prepared, made acted in a similar manner, and being, 

a tender of the crown to Louis, and when a subject, the recipient, by 

invited him over from the Court of whatjugglerycould he, when mounted 

St. James, where he was sojourn- on the throne of his brother, divest 

ing, in ordejr to accept the regal dig- himself of the effect of past actions, 

nity, and sanction the liberties of the and arrogate to himself the preten- 
peoplc, by his recognition of the new sions and attributes of a donor ? 
Constitution. The senate committed The thing carries absurdity on its 

a capital mistake in allowing Louis very front. Even if Louis had lived, 

to approach the territories of France, and been desirous of changing the 

until the object of the national wishes form, character, or spirit of tiie char- 

had been attained. The King, how- ter, he could not have been in a 

ever, landed at Calais, and on the condition to do so after once the in- 

24th of April, naade his solemn entry strument had been made public; and 

into Paris. On the day previous he much less could Charles be in a 

had j)roraulgatcd the declaration of situation to intermeddle with the iih- 

St. Ouen, which consecrated the prin- munities and privileges which he, as 

ciples of popular representation; and a subject of France, had received in 

on the 2nd of June, the King sub- common with the other subjects of 

scribed and promulgated the famous the kingdom. We hope we have 

Charter. fully exposed the absurdity of tins 

Ip the measure of their invitation most silly argument, 
to Louis the senate had committed Loud acclamations were heard in 
an egregious error. They should have France on the accession of Charles 

obtained from him, while yet in a the Tenth. Le Roi est mart—vivc Ic 

foreign land, all their guarantees sRot, was the antithetic cry of Cha- 

against the attempts of despotism, teaubriand, and it was re-echoed from 

"V^en, however, by stepping on his one extremity of the capital to the 

native soil, the inchoate right was other. But a little examination 

lapsing into actual possession, then into the matter, was sufficient to 

that love of power which had so long convince any enquirer that these ac- 

slumbefed in the bosom of the mo- clamations, however loud, were not 

narch began its operations on his universal—>wcre not; genuine—had 

> better judgment, and the appeals of not tlieir origin in the impulse of 

justice were unheeded. An uusatis- grateful bosoms and expanding hearts, 

factory charter was framed, and, in- —were' principally' raised by the 

stead of receiving it at the haqds of Court intriguers and parasites* and 

„thc people, he, “in free exercise of the dames of the rweUfsa, who, time 

his royal authority.” bestowed itas a out of mind, have thronged like a 

boon upon his sufijpcts. Swarm of locusts around the persons 

Thus stands the naked truth with ..of the kings of France. The priests, 
respect to Louis X'VIII. Notwith- too, and the Jesuits—the P^opagan- 

standing this, whatever may have dists and the ultra-montane faction 

heen tlm promises of that monarch, shouted forth nongratulatory vtuas on 

and h^ever unsatisfactory may have the auspicious occasion. There is 

beeb^'^eir fulfilment, and. although always something very attractive in, 

he may have granted (cetroya) the the appearance of a new monarch, 

charter to the people of France, still Hope animates the universal breast: 

the exculpatory arguments adduced self-interest and unbounded cxpecta- 

by the p-iends of despotism,’in favour tion promote gener^ activity. Such 

of Louis, cannot, but by their shal- was the base'in France. Charles was. 
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greeted with triumphant pmana. The 
actions of his youth were forgotten. 
His advocacy of prerogative — his 
tendency towards despotism—the evil 
counsels given by him to his un¬ 
happy brother—the conspiracy which 
he formed with the courtiers round 
tte queen, to place the yoke of ser¬ 
vitude irretrievably on the people of 
France—^the busy spirit which ac¬ 
tuated him in forming the famous 
coterie round the person of the Coun¬ 
tess Polignac, the object of which 
was to blind the moderate and think¬ 
ing portion of the aristocracy—those 
individuals who saw the nature of 
the times, the active opposition which 
was about to work the tiers 6tat into 
rebellion—and who, like the noble 
Duke of Liancourt, vainly remon¬ 
strated with the unhappy Louis, in 
order, if possible, to open his eyes to 
the dangers which were about to 
surround him—all were forgotten at 
the moment of his ascending the 
throne of his ancestors. It was fur¬ 
ther known that he was a slave to 
some of the most ungovernable pas¬ 
sions which can tyrannize over the 
heart of man—egregious pride, ma¬ 
lice, and revenge. His youth had 
been one of such licentiousness, as 
even to have become proverbial in his 
own country. His obstinacy was 
equal to his ignorance and bigotry— 
a bigotry superinduced by an imbe¬ 
cility consequent on unrestrained in¬ 
dulgence. Such was Charles the 
Tenth at the period of his accession 
to the regal crown; and if reasonable 
men had allowed themselves one mo¬ 
ment for reflection, they would have 
seen the utter incapacity of such a 
man for the, emergencies in which 
France ‘necessarily found herself by 
her recent acquisition of a constitu¬ 
tional charter. But all was forgotten 
in th? customary joy occasioned by a 
change in the person of the sovereign. 
A few voices, however, did recom¬ 
mend precaution on the part of the 
people, and they judged of the King's 
incoropetency to sway the sceptre of 
France with credit to himself, or ad¬ 
vantage to the people, by the noto¬ 
rious misdeeds of his youth. They 
spoke of his mental inefficiencies—■ 
they quoted t^e opinions which he 
had uttered in I79L when he re¬ 
pulsed every project for the amelio¬ 
ration of tire people. They repre¬ 
sented the manner of his flight from 


France, whan he left his brother and 
the beautiful Marie Antoinette, who 
is said to have been an object of his 
passion, to struggle as they best could 
against the mob of pomardes and 
revolutionary blood-hounds, who in- 
• vaded his -piilatial sanctuary at Ver¬ 
sailles, and murdering his body-guard, 
committed outrages unheard of in the 
annals even of France, and carried 
their sovereign in brutal triumph to 
the capital. They also spoke, in 
terms that should have carried con¬ 
viction, of his shuffling and silly 
conduct during his long exile—of his 
ineffectual visit to La Vendee—of his 
momentary appearance at Lyons, 
only to fly before Buonaparte—of his 
‘ early enslavement to court favour¬ 
ites and courtezans—of his late ahan- 
doument to the dangerous policy of 
the Jesuits. But the natidn in its 
momentary joy would not listen to 
these representations. And ^et the 
following epigram painted in true 
colours what was to be expected from 
the reign of Charles ;— 

“ Eh bien! I’abb4, que savez-vous de neuf, 

Sur ce r^gne qui vient finir notre souf- 
france f 

Que Charles-Dix doit promettre A la 
France, 

Un digne successeur, un pieux Charles- 
neuf” 

On the' accession of Charles, the 
ministry was guided by the Count de 
Villele. He was, however, a new 
man; and although during his ad¬ 
ministration the royalists had the as¬ 
cendancy, still he was hateful to the 
ancient aristocracy, which had been 
onte more brought into action round 
the person of their sovereign. Their 
wish was to dismiss him from His 
employ after they had turned his abi-* 
lities to account. He was hostile to all 
wars; that of Spain was undertaken 
contrary to his advice; the clergy 
complained of his want of patronage; 
and the fanatic Jesuits hated him for 
temporising with their order. Ihis 
was an auspicious moment for form¬ 
ing a faction against the ministry, 
which was headed by the impetuous 
De la Bourdonnaye. Monsieur do 
Villele had been obliged to dissolve 
the Chambers because the septmimfd 
act having come into operati^' fhoae 
members constituting the indepen¬ 
dent minority refused t|i.sit longer 
than the period fixed by the 'quin- 
tennial; alleging the necessity of a 
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fresh appeal to their constituents. 
When the new Chambers metj the 
ministerial candidates had been every¬ 
where beaten, and M. Villele, find¬ 
ing himself in a fearful minority, 
determined on the creation of seven- 
ty-syt peers—a measure, which af-, 
fected the existing nobility, and 
cheapened the honours of the aris¬ 
tocracy. Previously to the death of 
Louis, Villele had already created 
twenty-seven peers, having herein fol¬ 
lowed the example of Decazfes, who had 
elevated no fewer than sixty-seven. 
So far, therefore, from forming in the 
upper house a counterpoise against 
liis want of influence in the lower, 
he, after exasperating the leading 
members of the house of peers, was 
fain-to escape from the unplcasing 
dilemma by a resignation. Continu^ 
changes were takingplace iti the admi¬ 
nistration after the secession of Vil¬ 
lele, but all to no purpose, for his suc¬ 
cessors either ill understood the true 
condition and policy of the country, 
or else, knowing them, they were 
unable to carry their schemes of na¬ 
tional amelioration against the obsti¬ 
nate prejudices and gross ignorance 
of the fanatic Charles. Last of all, 
came the administration of Polignac 
—on administration after the king's 
own heart, as the prince was known 
to be as thorough a bigot os himself, 
and his colleagues men of a tyraniz- 
ing spirit, eager to bring into opera¬ 
tion the effete principles of th’e ancien 
regime—~to place despotism, in imita¬ 
tion of Metternidi, upon a solid ba¬ 
sis, by blinding the eyes of the peo¬ 
ple and practising on theif credulity, 
and throwing out the shadow for the 
substance of constitutional immuni- 
,ty.' This ‘ administration received 
from M. Royer Collard the pleasant 
sobriqttit of le imnisth^ impossible — 
but they were not long • in giving 
conclusive proo^ that they imagined 
themselves competent 'to set all re- 
stcaihts at defiance, apd thought all 
things possible for ^fir intelligence. 

Monsieur Cottu, the iulvocate for 
despotisfn, and codns^ler to the 
royal court at Paris, in.,a pamphlet 
which deserves to te'bun^t bythe 
hkndsdfihe common hangman, after 
the aecesHon of Chwles—*after the 
fmfure of-his previouS|EUlmini8tration 
—after th^ appointment of Polignac 
to the hpli of government—after 
the liberty of the pres^ had been tam¬ 


pered with, and its destruction at¬ 
tempted—after the evils which began 
to bear evidence of the new advent of 
the Jesuits, notwithstanding that he 
heard the words of execration pro¬ 
nounced by the popular voice, against 
that pernicious order, against priestly 
influence, against the insolence .of 
men in office, and the daily increas¬ 
ing pretensions of an impoverished 
nobility; and notwithstanding that he 
must have been aware of the ex¬ 
istence of a spirit inimical to the 
reigning branch of the Bourbons— 
had the impudence to pronounce the 
following words, in favour of a fa¬ 
mily, in whose service he was en¬ 
gaged as an abject hireling. " Ja¬ 
mais il n’existera de vraie liberty en 
Prance que par les Bwrbons et avec 
les Bourbons. Tout aittre gouvemement 
doit abouUr au despotisms.'^ On whpm 
did he fancy he was able to impose 
by such language ? Was it on the 
peoplt ? Impossible. Tlie merest 
stranger in the capital could not 
have been there four and twenty 
hours, without being convinced of 
the intelligence, the activity, the can¬ 
vassing spirit of the people of France. 
Was it upon the king ? If so, then 
the king was utterly unfit longer to 
govern his subjects ; for he must, in 
that case, have lived wholly ignorant 
.of their moral and intellectual condi¬ 
tion; of the earnestness of their en¬ 
deavours to uphold their constitution¬ 
al privileges, by that emulation by 
which they were instigated to com¬ 
pete .with' happier England,' in' the 
face of liberty. The intelligence of 
a monarch, or of his ministers, 
should at all times progress with that 
of *the people whom they are nailed 
on to govern. If tbt former outrun 
the latter in intelligence, i despotism 
will follow; if the latter outstrip the 
former, a revolution is inevit&ble: 
and such a revolution will, notwith¬ 
standing all efforts on the part of go¬ 
vernors, find an outlet, for it is in the 
'nahire of. wealth and intelligence, to 
purchase, cost it never so much, its 
rederapribn from slavery, 

'The venal scribe who, in the pam¬ 
phlet which we have just mentioned, 
nas prostituted bts pen by the utter¬ 
ance at monstrous sophisms in sUp- 
p6rt of the ex-monarch of France, 
advocated the necessity of an imme¬ 
diate dictatorship, on the plea that 
although the English government is 
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to all appearance eetabliehed on the 
basis of freedom, still, as it enjoys a 
vast portion of electoral patronage, 
it holds a majority of the House of 
Commons in servility to its wishes, 
and thus virtually counteracts the prin¬ 
ciples of our constitution. This mode 
of reasoning is most insidious: it 
converts the point of exception in 
our system of representation into the 
general rule. “The system,” (mean¬ 
ing that of rotten boroughs) said Mr. 
Canning, “works well.” How for 
the words of that shudling statesman 
are prophetic for time, let the present 
outcry against parliamentary corrup¬ 
tion and for borough reform speak 
in contradiction. On the borough 
System in England, however, the coun¬ 
sellor of the royal courts founded his 
argument for the destruction of the 
charter and the subversion of the 
liberties of the people. We cannot 
help extracting the conclusion of this 
notable literary performance which 
has unfortunately met with hardy 
support from Blackwood's Magazine, 
and the Quarierlg Review. Each pa¬ 
ragraph will be seen to contradict 
the other, and assumptions on which 
the arguments are founded, are noto¬ 
riously known to have no found¬ 
ation in truth; and yet the supple, 
fawning, judicial parasite finishes his 
work with a flourish of his pen, 
and, to all appearance, a conscious¬ 
ness that he had, deserved well of his 
country. 

“ Frenchmen! let us be just towards 
our King, as he has been generous towards 
us. All tliat we wished for in 1789 has 
been obtained. 

« We wished for an equal distribution 
of imposts; there is no longer, at the pre¬ 
sent day, any person exempt from the 
public Charges. 

“ We wished that personal service, pro¬ 
vincial privileges, the sale of offices, dis¬ 
trainers, appeals, seignorial laws, and feu¬ 
dal rights should be suppressed. These 
abuses have disappeared for ever. 

“ We wished that all citizens should be 
equally admissible to all offices, and the 
courts, the tnbunals, the administrations, 
the higher ranks in the arms are filled by 
citizens taken, indiscriminately, from all 
classes of society. Our dukes, our peers, 
our blue ribbons, reckon in their rapks 
a great number of men who were foi;mer]y 
called roturiers. Royalty could not have 
executed its promises with noore exacti¬ 
tude. 

“ We wished that no citizen should be 
arrested, but by the ordinance of a compe¬ 


tent judge; tJiat the judges should be 
unremoveable { that the jurisdiction of the 
supreme court should be restrained; that 
the heariugB should be public; that the ac¬ 
cused should have counsel; that the laws, 
civil and criminal, should be revised.— 
These just claims have been answered. 

“ Wq wished, in fine, that the governr 
ment should be organised so that ^e dif¬ 
ferent orders of the .State should co-oper¬ 
ate to the fomuiiion of the law, and to tlic 
fixing of the impost. And the legislative 
power has been declared to reside collec¬ 
tively in the king, (he Chamber of Peers, 
and the Chamber of Deputies of the de¬ 
partments. 

« But we did not wish that royalty should 
be destroyed; tliat the nobility should be 
abolished; tliat the Catholic religion should 
cease to be the religion of the state. Shall 
we now be insensate enough to have such 
culpable designs ? And, in the case of 
this momentary delirium, shall w’e be so 
unjust as to refuse to the throne and to re¬ 
ligion the right of defending themselves. 

** The Charter is the last benefit due 
from roytdty to the wants of the people. 
It WB» a necessary guarantee of ferther 
concessions which the prince had made. 
It is of a nature to satisfy all wise aiid 
lawful wishes. Royalty cannot go further 
witliout compromising its existence. 

“ Let then royalty be penetrated by the 
.unerring results of the mode of govern¬ 
ment which the Charter has established: 
let it adopt them freely; for such Is the 
condition which it has imposed on itself. 
Let it cease to exdaim against directoral 
committees, meetings of electors, lists of 
candidates; against the pledges required of 
the Deputies; against the hostile addresses 
of the Chamters; against the possible re¬ 
fusal of the budget. All this is the Charter 
in operatUm; the natural and legitimate 
consequence of the constitutional rights of 
the electors and-of the new Chambers. It 
is vain to fetter for a moment the exemise 
of these rights. Time, stronger than all 
sophisms, will soon re-establish them in ail 
their power. But what conclusion shi^l 
we draw from this state of things ? Will it 
be .the overthrowing of the Charter I God 
forbid 1 What is to replace it ? For we 
m&st have something different from .the 
old regime —from absolute power — we 
must have liberty. Let us then conclude 
that the Charter' is good ii> itself, and that 
it has resolved all the difficulties of our 
time: but let us also conclude tliat there 
is no possible government with die Charter, 
but by the Chamber of Deputies harmo¬ 
nizing with the other two branches Of the 
legisl^ve power: that is, but by aboli¬ 
tion of the actual law of electionS» tu^re¬ 
placing it by a monarchical and ai^tii^tic 
law.” 

M. Cottu’s pamplilet, strange to 
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say, was not only the theme of fer- trusted his safety in their hands,’* 

vent eulogy in this country, but he was received with open arms by 

among our neighbours it seems to his enraptured commons, who would 
have so confirmed the king and his mi- have defended his life, and ]}erpetua- 

nisters in obstinacy, from a suppositi- ted his kingdom, had Louis, in ac¬ 

tions self-security, that they proceeded cordance with his words, continued 
without compunction to carry their to repose full confidence in his sub¬ 
dark designs into execution. It has jects, and made concessions towards 
been said by the false-hearted, ser- the political amelioration of the 
vile, and ignominious advocates for people, had he conceded equality of 
despotism, that the necessity of re- taxation, repealed feudal prerogatives, 

sorting to harsh measures, was forced abolished all onerous exactions levied 

upon Charles X. Than this, nothing by extorting landlords, and render- 

is more untrue. For it is to allege ed military distinction available to 

that every political institution must the commoners—if, in short, Louis 

give way to the will of the tyrant; . had corresponded to the improving po- 
tliat nations are to place, in passive litical condition of the tiers etat, or 

obedience, their necks under the foot even abetted the plans of Necker, 

of their stern masters, and be thank- Mounier and Lally-Tolendal, for as- 

ful for the clemency which suffers similating the gover:iment of France 

them to drag on life after their or- to our British system; for, although 

deal of degradation. It is to say that success in this design would have been 

no counteracting force is to be exer- impossible, yet certain sufficient mo- 

cisedbya people against the encroach- diheations might have been effected, 

ments of their monarch, who is to to have consummated, in some way, 

play as it were the part ol the Home- the eager desires of the people. But 

ric Jove,* and after an ineffectual dis- the unhappy and weak-minded Louis 

play of strength by his adversaries, is was deceived—was persuaded to 

to drag them in whatever direction ho adopt an obstinate line of conduct, 

pleases, and so, convincing them of and he expiated his errors by the 

their inferiority, is to make them sup- guillotine. 

pie instruments for his tyrannical In the same manner, and with like 
purposes. Kings, however, by the re- facility, might the recent revolution 
cent transactions, are now convinced have been prevented. The Charter 
that they must yield and make some was self-destructive, say tlie parti- 

abatement of their lofty prerogatives sans of despotism. We say, could 

in favour of their suffering people. it not have been modified ? A few 

It has been erroneously stated that strokes of the pen would have Aviped 
a revolution was inevitable in France, away every difficulty. The Charter 
The Bourbons were despised, yet was certainly inefficient. It remained 

civil commotion might have been for Charles so to modify it as to 

averted, if proper remedies had been meet the enlarged political views, the 
applied to the necessities of the times. increased riches, the increased in- 
We boldly assert that even the first telligence of his commons. One of 

great and bloody revolution might two courses remained,^ open for his 

have been obviated, had not the king adoption—voluntary abdication of 

been surrounded by knavish counsel- power, or a reasonable concession to 

lors, and a demented ministry. Slight the wishes of his people. By the 

concessions on the part of the soye- first, he might have fully gained the 

reign, would have satisfied the wishes approbation of his own conscience, 

of the Notables. Even after the oath though little or none of the sympathy 

of the Jen de Paum/oad the cap- of Ihe world—as the world would 

ture of the Bastille; after the fangs have been convinced that such a 

of the populace had been whetted . measure (^uld only have resulted 

in the blood of Flesselles and De from one of two causes—inordinate 

Launay, the governor of the prispn, pride, which disdained every ap- 
wheii the monarch repaired to the • proximation; or the contaminating 
Chaoaber of the Constituent Assetn- approaiffi of his subjects; or utter; 

bly^ exclaimed that hd en- imbecility of mind, and a total ob- 

• ffiijijraa-fli &i9i, no. uSiTi irxfrsf, Xfwtm if iwfavsStv Kjn/iAas-avTif, &c. 

— Homer, Lib. viii." ] 5. 
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livion of all the duties of life. By 
the second he might have effectually 
succeeded; and,, although Charles 
the Tenth was a dotard in religion, 
and always anxious for the restoration 
of the ancien riyime, still, had he 
possessed friends like the generous 
Liandourt, ministers like the amiable 
Necker, sense like his own late de¬ 
funct brother, he certainly would have 
beqome sensible of the danger im¬ 
pending over his head, and at length 
have consented to change his fatal 
line of policy. The vulpine and 
false-dealing Coltu asks, in the pa- 
ragra])h which we have extracted 
from his pernicious pamphlet, what 
could the French people possibly 
want, since they had won for them¬ 
selves every privilege which they de¬ 
manded during the disastrous times 
of the Revolution of eighty-nine? 
We will answer the question. They 
required the abolition of the Censor¬ 
ship—they wanted an alteration in 
the law of Elections, but not such as 
Cotta suggests—they wanted the ba¬ 
nishment of the Jesuits—they wanted 
a king w'ho. so far from endeavour¬ 
ing constantly to revive the times of 
favouritism, bigotry, and Jesuitical 
usurpation, so far from endeavour¬ 
ing to retard the quick revolving 
wheels of universal knowledge, and 
so far from being in the wake of the 
nation in mental cultivation and in¬ 
telligence, should occupy a foremost 
place in the race of intellectual at¬ 
tainments—they wanted a king who, 
so far from seeking foreign assistance 
from the Russian or Austrian, should 
repose it> confidence on the affections 
of his people—they wanted a set of 
ministers who should, in the fullest 
sense, enjoy the^ good opinion of the 
country; who, so far from being 
of a mixed character, and remark¬ 
able for continual wrangles and 
jealousies, should be well amalga¬ 
mated, and strive, with one heart 
and one soul, for the regeneration of 
France, the increase of her wealth 
and her' commerce, lier happiness 
at home, her honour abroad; and by 
constant and paternal care, draw 
forth all her manifold and astound¬ 
ing energies, into full and effective 
operation. Such a course would 
have, indeed, been a blessing—but 
the king and his cabinet, as then con¬ 
stituted, were, on the contrary, a 
curse to the country. 


In no one of the above requisites had 
Charles met the emergency of the . 
times. Indeed, so incompetent was< 
he for meeting them, that he endea¬ 
voured to act so as to render them 
more dangerous. ITie'spirit of hos¬ 
tility, therefore, against the king and 
his ministry, gained so powerml an 
ascendancy, tbat on the meeting 
of the Chambers a vote of censure 
was passed against the servants of 
the crown, and Charles was entreat¬ 
ed to discharge them from office. 
The only reply which he condescend¬ 
ed, was an instant dissolution of the 
estates. New elections were order¬ 
ed to be made, and the ministers 
hoped, for three reasons, to gain more 
favourable returns. The first was 
the efficient state of the army, which 
would awe the refractory into sub¬ 
jection; the second was the fear 
which all moderate men woixld en¬ 
tertain of again lapsing into a state 
of revolution and anarchy; the third 
was the recent glory acquired in the 
expedition to Algiers, and which it 
was supposed would operate gene-' 
rally on ‘ all classes of his sub¬ 
jects. Never did ministerial calcu¬ 
lation receive so sad a shipwreck: the 
army, as it happened in the earlier 
revolution, fraternized with the citK- 
zens; revolution was an abstract 
term, capable of a darker or brighter 
significoncce; for there had been ex¬ 
amples of revolutions of reason, 
which had efl'ected changes of dy¬ 
nasty without any shedding of blood; 
and as for the glory of Algiers, the 
people of France had grown wise 
enough to know that that achieve¬ 
ment could signify little or nothing 
to them, especially when put into 
the balance with the necessity of 
winning their own freedom by strik- . 
ing a tyrant from his throne. 

As the period of the election ap¬ 
proached, the ministers, fearful of 
their danger, established a system of 
espionage throughout the kingdom, 
and prepared lists of proscription, in 
which their enemies were duly noted, 
with the nature of their respective 
punishments. The following is ex¬ 
tracted from a French work, detail¬ 
ing, under the title of I7ne S^imaine 
de VUisimre de Patns, the ilev^lhp- 
ment of the three days’ revblt^n, 
though we will not take upnn\pur- 
selves to vouch for the autheiiticity 
of the publication. ^ 
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“ They (the lists) were made out at Po- 
llgnac'a aror they had been submitted to 
Chanteluz and Peyronnet; they contained 
not onlyeixty-eight peers of Fiance; ahun- 
dred and thirty-seven deputies; but also the 
prindpal chiefs of the opposition. In each 
department die procureurs du Roi gene¬ 
rally performed this function. It appears 
to be proved that, on the refusal of the Pro- 
cureur General of the royal Court of Tou¬ 
louse to thus designate Ms fellow citizens 

for ministerial fury—Mr. P- ‘procu- 

reur general* of the court of M—— took 
upon himself to make known those of the 
Toulousians who were to he proscribed. 

“ Of the unhappy persons who were 
to have been the victims of court vengeance 
and Jesuitism, five categories had been 
prepared. The first consisting of thofo who 
were to perish on the scaffold; the second 
of those destined to hard labour; the third, 
more numerous, were to be dispatched to 
Algiers, and shut up in the prisons of the 
Casauba; the fourUi were to remain im¬ 
prisoned in France; and the fifth to be 
banished to Spain. 

“ At the prefecture of police, in the 
cabinet of Monsieur Mangin, was a table 
of the names of five hundred and forty- 
>nine individuals, commercial, militaiy, 


literary, professional, accountants, private 
gentlemen, bankers, clerks, See.; on whom, 
during this year, the Airy of Government 
was to fall. 

“ Each department transmitted a simi- 
ar table, drawn Up generally in the cquncil 
of the prefecture, when the enundllors 
thought fit, and addressed to the inmates 
of the Interior. The keeper of the Seal 
also received notes of proscription from his 
ptocureura-general, his procureurs du Rot, 
and, especially from his juges auditeurs, - 
clearly all congregationists, and devoted to 
the clergy. They were arranged in al- 
phabetied order, to be used at need. 

“ An extract from Jthis work was pre¬ 
pared for the private library of the Dau- 
phineness. Ithas been seen foere recently : 
it formed five volumes in quarto, of an 
extraordinary thickness, hound in black 
morocco, and closed by a vermilion clasp. 
Thus, on any given occasion, the opinions 
of every personage vrere known, and all 
those who bad figured in these tables 
would afterwards bave found themselves 
the butt of persecution.” 

On the 25th of July appeared the 
celebrated report of the ministers 
to the King,* and on the day follow- 


• This Report was levelled against the liberty of the press: as some of our rbaders 
may not have seen it, we give the following extracts, from which the tenour of tlie 
remainder may be easily inferred :— 

" ” Its art consists not in substituting fora too easy submission of mind a prudent liberty 
of examination, but in reducing to a problem the most positive truths; not in exciting 
upon political questions frank and useful controversy, but in placing them in a false Hglit, 
and solving them by sophisms. 

“ The press has thus excited confusion in the most upright minds—^has shaken the 
most firm convictions, and produced, in the midst of sodety, a confusion of principles 
which lends iteelf to the most fetal attempts. It is by anarchy in doctrines that it paves 
the w^ for anarchy in the state. It is worthy of remark. Sire, that the periodical press 
has not even fulfilled its most essential condition~-that of publicity. What is strange, but 
what may be said with truth, is, that there is no publicity in France, taking this word 
in its just and strict sense. In this state of things, facts, when they are not entirely 
fictitious, do not come to the knowledge of several millions of readers, except mutilated 
and disfigured in the most odious manner. A tMck cloud raised by the journals conccal.<i 
the truth, and in some manner intercepts the light between the government and the 
people. The kings your predecessors. Sire, always loved to communicate with their 
subjects; this is a satisfaction which tlie press has not tiiought fit that your Majesty 
should enjoy. * * • 

“ This is not alL The press tends to no less than to spbjngate sovereignty, and 
to invade the powers of the state. The pretended organ of public opinion, it .osplres to 
direct the debates of the two Chambers; it is incontestable that it Iwings into them the 
weight of an influeng)^ less fetal than decisive. The domination has assumed, espe¬ 
cially within tliese tWo'or three years, in the Chamber of Depudei^ a manifest character 
of (^pression and tyranny. We have seen in this interval of time the journals pursue 
witii,j0teir insults and their outrages the members whose votes appeared to them uncer- 
t suspected. Too often, Sire,, the freedom of, debate in t^t Chamber has sunk 
f^the reiterated blows of the press. 

tlie conduct of the opposition, jpumals in the most repent circumstances cannot be 
' ed in terms 1^ severe. After having tfipraselves called folth an address 
l^.,to the prerogative^ of the Throne, they .have not feared to re-establish as a 
pks'the election of the 221 Deputies whose work it u: and yet your Majesty re¬ 
pulsed tiie address os offensive; you had publicly planned the refusal of concunencc 
which was expressed in it; you had announced your immutable resolution to defend 
the rigl]|| of your crown, which were so openly compromised. The periodical journals 
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ing the three ordinances, against the 
press, annulling the recent returns, 
and abridging the elective franchise. 
France was in amazement at the 
hardiliood of such proceedings. But 
it lost little time in useless repining 
or inaction. On the day subseiiueiit 
to the promulgation of those extra¬ 
ordinary instruments, Paris was in 
insurrection, and in one short week 
thfe work of liberty had been accom¬ 
plished. We have little inclination to 
dwell on the horrors of that scene 
of destruction. The inhabitants of 
Paris abandoned themselves to the 
call of duty; tlie National Guard 
sprung into existence like a Cadmean 
harvest; the women, the children, all 
classes and orders were all ready at the 
general interests, and lavished their 
best blood in the cause which they 
had taken in hand. The stream of 
gore and the lives that were lost 
ought to be placed to the account 
of the King and his ministers; for 
ou the 28th a deputation, consist¬ 
ing of Gerard, Lobau, Lafitte, Per¬ 
rier, and Manguin waited upon Mar- 
mont, and piomiscd to insure peace 
and tranquillity provided he effected 
the revocation of the illegal ordin¬ 
ances, the dismissal of the ministers, 
and the convocation of the chambers 
on the 3d of August. The Marshal 
left them to consult Polignac, and 
retuined with the answer, that the 
ministers refused to listen to any con¬ 
ditions. 

The slaughter was thus continued 
until at length the King was forced 
to abdicate, and the Duke D'Orleans' 
raised to the throne of the Bourbons. 
The ministers, however, had fled like 
panic-stricken deer, or rather like 
a set of cowastlly miscreants, who 
.seemed frig^^teiied at the sight of the 


very blood which, io their lust for 
power, they had thought proper to 
pour forth os a propitiatory sacrifice 
to the demon of despotism. These 
men had been so lauded for t^eir 
consistency, coolness, and intrepidity, 
that the least they could have done'- 
was to have taken an active part, like 
the Grecian chiefs of old, in the ranks 
of their own mercenaries and cut¬ 
throats, in order to shew an example 
by way of%xception to the rule— 
that boasting and cowardice go hand 
in hand. These men were also laud¬ 
ed for their consummate states¬ 
manship, and for ensuring to them¬ 
selves success in the deep game which 
they were enacting. Tliey should 
have rcmaineil then upon the spot, 
in order to make good the promises 
of their hirelings, and to convince the 
world at large that the spirit of 
Richelieu was again active amongst 
the ministers of France. But the 
men who spoke of the wisdom and 
political experience of Poliguac and 
his associates, were consummate liars; 
whMe the objects of their praise were 
remarkable lor nothing save for being 
merciless traitors. So fgr indeed 
from showing themselves on the 
field of action, they ran away at the 
first onset of the struggle, and issuing 
under various disguises from the ca¬ 
pital, they hid themselves for a while 
in remote and dark corners; and 
when the fury of their pursuers was, 
as they imagined, a little appeased, 
they endeavoured to make their es¬ 
cape from the soil which was yet 
reeking with the blood of victims 
butchered in consequence of -their 
blindness and mad ambition^ Intlieir 
efforts, however, they were unsuc¬ 
cessful—they were discovered, and ; 
taken ; and being led captives into 


have psdd no regard to this; on the contrary, they have taken it upon them to renew, 
to perpetuate, and to aggravate the offence. Your Majesty will decide whether this pie- 
suni))tuous attack slmll remain longer unpunislied. 

“ But, of all the excesses of the press, the most seiious perhaps i,.niains to be pointed 
out. From the very beginning of that expedition, the glory of which Ihrows so pure 
and so durable a splendor on the noble crown of France, the press has criticised with 
unheard-of violence the causes, the means, the prepaiations, the chances of success. 
Insensible to the national honour, it was uot its fault if our flag did not, remain degraded 
by the insults of a barbarian. Indifferent to the great interests of humanity, it has not 
been its fault if Europe bag not remained subject, to a cruel slavery and a shameful 
tribute. m ' m * i . 

" The periodical press has not displayed less ardor in pbrsuing with its poisoned 
religion and its priests, fts object is, and always will be, to root out of tlie heart 
people even the last germ of religious sentiments. ' hire, do uot doubt that it will suo^d 
in this, by attacking the foundations the press, by poisoning the sources of public 
morals, and b> covering the minisWrs of the altars with derisioD and contempt,”* Sic. 
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the tower of Vincennes, the people of 
' Ftance are at this moment clamour¬ 
ing for their extermination—which 
God avert!—from that earth which 
has been wantonly profaned by such 
dreadful sacrifice of human life. 

' An effort has been made to save 
the lives of these unhappy indivi¬ 
duals. The Chamber of Deputies has 
voted an address to the King for his 
consent, not only to a remission of 
their capital punisbmenti but to its 
abolition in all cases of political 
crime. Louis Philippe agreed to the 
wishes of his ministers and of his le¬ 
gislative assembly: but the concession 
was not in accordance with the minds 
of the people—the Journalists raised 
up their voices in loud exclamation 
against such clemency ; a partial in¬ 
surrection has been me consequence, 
and final decision on the matter is 
postponed until the Chambers shall 
have re-assembled after the recess, 
and taken it into consideration. There 
is little doubt, much as we regret it, 
but the King of the French will be 
compelled to appease the exaspera¬ 
tion of the people, by executing in 
their presence some one of the cul¬ 
prits. Masses of men, when once 
their passion has been aroused, are 
not easily brought into subjection to 
the voice of leason. Perhaps ten 
men out of the whol6 multitude, now 
so loud in the cry of vengeance on 
the ministers, covdd not be found, 
who, in their individual character, 
and in their secret chamber, would 
devote the wretched Polignac to death 
—much less be enabled to exercise 
sujficient firmness of nerve and 
cruelty of purpose to deal on the cul¬ 
prit the fatal blow. But men as 
.tame os lambs, assume, in foeir ag- 
'^regate capacity, the ferocity of 
tigers; and thus circumstanced and 
actuated they will always drive mat¬ 
ters to ex,ti-cmes. The only canon 
which they then recognise is the lex 
iolitmu—blow for b^w, and blood 
forbloo^. In such'/situation is the 
IKtpolacy of Paris ^with regard to the 
ex-miniaters, of France: and if the 
present ^ manage to save 

these., the fangs of their 

eoMajfofchis Qoxae ought Ito be placed 
emperor Ipltus. 
the proposition of the 
dept^es to pass a ioUr which shall 
abolish capit^ ponisfameat for politi- 
{|Sl crane, in every cme of high trea¬ 


son, they may rest assured that such 
measures will prove nugatory. It is 
in vain for a man who is a self-agent, 
and whose self-agency is based on 
independence, to lay down rules for 
his universal conduct. While he en¬ 
joys soundness of body and mind, 
and if he’be gifted with firmness, he 
may continue in an uniform course 
of action—but let his health be im¬ 
paired, or his mind enfeebled, and he 
may perhaps become a slave to angry 
passions, and be impelled by motives, 
to which in his state of sanity he was 
a complete stranger. Thus is it with 
bodies politic. In their momenta of 
cool reason they lay down a rule for 
the future exercise of clemency—in 
their moments of exasperation or 
madness will they nut gainsay their 
past proceedings, and recur again to 
pimishment by decapitation ? The 
same power that can make, can also 
unmake—the legislative bodies arc 
above all control—are, in every sense 
of the word, independent self-agents, 
and, by the same rule that they 
banished one king and raised another 
to the throne—by the same impulse 
which drove them to pronounce and 
execute the final and odious sentence 
on the unfortunate Louis of France, 
may they, and will they, in all pro¬ 
bability, be guided on future occasions. 
Men are optimists very frequently 
in theory—pessimists very often in 
conduct—and, in the case of punish¬ 
ment pf state criminals, the legislative 
bearing will never be squared by 
rule and compass, but guided accord¬ 
ing to the agitating and modified pas¬ 
sions of the moment. 

The object of punishment is the 
prevention of crime. Tn the case of 
the present ministers' of France, the 
abominable crime has been already 
perpetrated: its concomitant horrors 
have been by this time carried to tlie 
remotest extremities of the globe, have 
appalled and had a salutary tendency 
upontheheartsofmeu. Theexpoatfacta 
enactment of punishment, therefore, 
tvill be, in no one jot, serviceable to 
the great cause of humanity. Will the 
blood of PoUgnac or his fellow culprits 
revivify the cold remains of the butch¬ 
ered citizens of Paris? Will their 
blood be aiiy expiation either to God 
or to man for that hellish cruelty of, 
pUTjpose and obstinacy which deafened,, 
their ears to the indignant expostula¬ 
tions of France, and Impelled them to 
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strike one last and savage blow for 
the cause of despotism ? If not, then 
to what good will be the sacrificial 
hatchet and the guillotine ? Bptter 
to judge them by a fitting tribunal^— 
bereave them of every title—every 
distinction—evcry particle of posses¬ 
sion—and send them forth into the 
world, where all men will fly their 

f ircsence as though it harboured dead- 
y contamination, and where thev 
will not fail to be duly visited wim 
the stings of conscience—more en¬ 
venomed and agonizing than a nest of 
adders. . 

For the illustrious individual who 
now occupies the throne of Charles, 
we profess great admiration. He 
To&y, in time past, have been either 
intrinsically good or bad, that is little 
to the purpose. His later * conduct 
we believe to be unexceptionable. 
He was always hated by the Bour¬ 
bons, for they stood in great awe of 
him, for his superiority of talent. 
Doubtless it is, that Louis Philippe 
calculated on the expulsion of Chailcs 
and his imbecile family from the 
kingdom; and it is equally well 
known that he never lost an oppor¬ 
tunity of gaining, by every means 
in his power, file good will of the 
Parisians. But the exercise of di¬ 
rect influence has never been traced 
to his hands; he neither hired rob¬ 
bers nor incendiaries, to spread a 
panic through the city—^neither paid 
democrats, nor promoted clubs for 
the dissemination of sedition. These 
indeed, were matters in which, du¬ 
ring the old revolution, the infamous 
I’Egalitd is, on pretty strong evidence, 
supposed to have been involved. 
But nothing pf the kind can be 
earned home to the King of the 
French. Neither was he singular in 
his anticipations respecting the ex¬ 
pulsion of the Bourbons. It was a 
matter fully believed by every indivi¬ 
dual in France, who paid \igilant 
attention to the progress of aflairs. 
It was, a twelvemonth since, when 
we were in the French capital, ge¬ 
nerally canvassed, and every man of 
reason came to the same conclusion 
about the issue. We ourselves men¬ 
tioned it to some individuals who were 
in daily attendance upon Charles, 
atid they were the only persons who, 
in our hearing, dissented from our 
prophecy. They said that the thing 
was imqioseible—^thatthe utmost reli¬ 


ance could be placed upon the 
army—that the Bourbons were a 
wise and a provident race. We 
laughed at them for their ignorance, 
and they laughed at us for our 
stupidity. Thus the conversation 
terminated. They, however, as well 
as the c<airt and file sovereign, con¬ 
tinued blind to the progress of t^irs. 
The insurrection came upon them 
when they least expected it. Charles 
was forced to give way to the School¬ 
master of the Grisons. If the et- 
monarch, on the first day of commo¬ 
tion had, in tlfe words of his un¬ 
happy brother, Louis the Sixteenth, 
exclaimed " &est une R^olte,” the 
simplest of the Bourgeois of Baris 
could have returned him the answer 
of the Due De Liancourt—“ Non, 
Sire; — e'est une Relation !** 

The conduct of Louis Philippe is' 
worthy of all commendation. He was 
made by the people—^he has contrived 
to acquire a mastery over tlicm, and 
been bold enough with impunity, to 
lun counter to their wishes, by uphold¬ 
ing his present ministers, in spite of 
the popular disfavour excited against 
them. For the purposes of munici¬ 
pal peace, nothing can be more effi¬ 
cient than the National Guard, which 
is, in fact, a city militia. Sixty 
thousand of them were lately re¬ 
viewed by the King, and a million 
have been organized and armed 
throughout the country. 

None but regular soldiers, how¬ 
ever, can be the effectual conserva- 
toi s of national glory. The city mi¬ 
litia may do well for home purpo¬ 
ses, but will be altogether inefficient 
for external warfare. An independent 
army, therefore, became necessary, 
but in its creation the greatest caution * 
was requisite, for the National Guard 
and the populacy had consummated 
the revolution—were for the moment 
masters of the field—the dominating 
power in France, and, jealous of their 
newly acquired ascendancy, ni ight fake 
umbrage at the slightest show of in¬ 
clination on the part of the citizen 
king to curtail aught from their full 
measure of importance. Louis Philip¬ 
pe then first created a corps which was 
called the moveable Natiojirf 
and the object of whose orgOjO^^n 
was the protection of the botfKWiries 
of the kin^om; and after thus con¬ 
ciliating the city militia, he ordered 
a levy of 107,000 regular troops. 

2 L 2 
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Having, in tliia manner, made the 
first advances towards an independent 
army, he will continue to proceed 
until be has gained an available force, 
when we ought not to be surprised 
at his uttering the note of defiance 
against some European potentate, and 
re-commencing, if, which is very 
probable, it be not otherwise com¬ 
menced, a general continental war, 
and thus turn the attention of the 
people from the icconstruction of his 
home policy, until he shall have ac¬ 
quired sufficient strength to defeat the 
machinations of pretenders from with¬ 
out, and enemies from within. 

That the family of the exiled Bour¬ 
bons wdll, for many years, continue 
their course of intrigues to harass and 
defeat the purposes of Louis Philippe, 
and recover their lost domination, is 
•certain, and cannot be better known 
to any individual tlian to the king of 
the French himself, for no one is 
better acquainted with the incidents 
of histoiy—or better aware that his 
title, according to the opinion of the 
great Heralds’ College of European 
Princes is not without taint and ble¬ 
mish. He has managed most admi¬ 
rably with Lafayette. No man, in 
our humble opinion, has ever arrived 
at such nma/:ing celebrity with so 
little pretension as this Lafayette. An 
accident has been the source of his 
renown. When he went over to the 
American w'ar, he became acquainted 
with Washington; and because it w’as 
his luck to form this acquaintance, 
men inferred that his mind was in¬ 
fused with the same vigour and pru¬ 
dence—his head replete with the 
grave wisdom that characterised the 
hero of the North American revolu- 
• tiun- 'Phan this nothing can be 
more erroneous. As a member of the 
Constituent Assembly he was not a 
leader of any party, but simply a 
follower, and, in consequence of the 
narrowness of his views and his ne¬ 
gative conduct, he ifras surpassed by 
Bamave and the Lameths. His com¬ 
mand of tlic National Guard was 
also the effect of chance. When tliat 
body had been first formed, after the 
ransalsk of the Bastille, and the mob 
weofclhmorous without the Hotel de 
to-know who shobld have the 
d^etalship, a member of the central 
committee seized his bust, which hap- 

f iened to be in the hall, and which 
lad been transmitted as an offeiing 


from America to the citizens df Paris, 
and holding it forth frbm'the window, 
Lafayette was hailed as the leader of 
the ^ards. His military incapacity 
was notorious; for had he pursued 
more vigorous measures "at the early 
period of the revolution, very many 
of the disturbances might have been 
prevented. He sefeifts to have no 
mental pliability; no capacity for 
adapting himself to the progressive 
opinions of not only the people of 
France, but of mankind in general. 
He seems to be ignorant of the fact, 
that, at various stages of society, 
various forms of government become 
necessary, just as in the different 
stages of life, men are remarkable 
for difference of manners, tastes, and 
emplo 3 Tnents. He has been from his 
youth upward labouring with the 
gestation of one wish, which has 
never been fated to see the light—that 
is, permanent republicanism. This in 
his estimate is to peitorm more mi¬ 
racles than the ])hilos()pher’.s stone ; 
it is to induce a political milleniinn. 
It has never, indeed, entered his 
head, that France is too far advanced 
in civilization for that form of govern¬ 
ment, that republicanism can only 
hold durability in poor states, for 
W'calth in countries is sure to divide 
people into conventional divisions; 
and these divisions aic sure to en¬ 
gender an aristocracy, and aristocracy 
is sure to have a tendenry to oligar¬ 
chy, and oligarchy is sure to give 
place to monarchy. Such is the po¬ 
litical history of every state in the 
uni\er8C; yet so little is Lafayette 
aware of these facts, that he was 
constantly uttering the word Repub¬ 
lic to the King of t^e French; and 
w'ith a view of keeping the son of 
I’Egalitc in subjection to himself, he 
was perpetually intimating to him 
that the wishes of the people tended 
to the republican form of government. 

" Then,” said the King of the French, 

" be it so. If the people wish for a 
republic their desire shall be gratified, 
for I am as ready to be a President as 
a Monarch." The answer was wor¬ 
thy of Talleyrand, and convinced La- 
fajrefte of the King’s capacity for go¬ 
verning. Thisintimationeff Louis Phi¬ 
lippe's intention to compete with tlie 
old general for the prcsidental chair 
so took hiip by surprise, that he now 
suffers the King to follow w'hat - oarse 
he pleases, while he has himself be- 
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come so contemptible, that when even 
the National Qoard speak of their 
former idol, the words of endear¬ 
ment, vieiUefmme, are generally su- 
peradded to his name. 

From what we have heard of the 
King’s character, we are lejl to sup¬ 
pose that he will very speedily re¬ 
establish a national church within 
his dominions. Of course when all 
religions were made common and of 
equal weight within the kingdom, a 
capital mistake was committed. A 
state without religion is like the 
human body without a soul, or ra¬ 
ther like an unnatural body of the 
species of the Frankenstein monster, 
without a pure vivifying principle; for 
the limbs are of different natures, and 
form a horrible heterogeneous com¬ 
pound, full of corruption and ex¬ 
citing our disgust. Men cannot ex¬ 
ist in •national compact without the 
assistance of a common mode of be¬ 
lief; and the Northern states of 
America bear testimony to the ten¬ 
dency of mankind to support a reli¬ 
gion for the state ; for, although tlicre 
is in the United provinces the utmost 
latitude of toleration, still, strange to 
say, and we have the testimony of 
tlie present reigning Duke of Weima*- 
in corroboration of our statement, 
all the people in those parts are 
coming round to the Protestant per¬ 
suasion ; and there is little doubt 
but they will ultimately acknowledge 
tlieir conversion to Protestantism. 
Every state, in modern as in ancient 
times, has had its state religion, and 
this has liad a useful tendency, were 
it only, to use even the inlidel argu¬ 
ment, to impose upon the credulity 
of, rpen and make them more rigid 
and better members of society. Even 
the Ba,rbarian, Chaldee, and Egyj>- 
tian,—-the more reliued Greek and 
Roman—recognised the necessity of 
such an establishment. The time will 
speedily arrive when the people of 
France will become sensible to the 
want of an institution so efiicacious 
and salutary. ■ At the luesent mo¬ 
ment, and for the last few years ; 
there has beep little or no religion 
in France. ISxtremes meet. With 
no religion thfere is infidelity, which 
leadp to,political anarchy; and with 
bigotry, as In^ the time of Charles 
the Tenth, there ensues an opakeness 
of vjsion frohi fanaticism. Men then 
become- dissatisfied with one uuo- ■ 


ther, and a fierce political struggle 
and revolution are the consequence. 

The want of a proper institute like 
a national aristocracy must be se¬ 
verely felt. Such an order, in its true 

g jrfection, we arc blessed with in 
Dgland. In its political advance¬ 
ment Great Britain has, indeed, by 
several centeries, outstripped the 
world; and for this simple reason, 
that our ranks have emanated from 
the order of circumstances, and are 
therefore of natural and healthy 
growth. Such circumstances attend¬ 
ed their first formation; and have 
operated on their progress to matu¬ 
rity. Our aristocracy is composed 
of so happy a combination. The an¬ 
cient British leadership was modi¬ 
fied by the Saxon chieftainship ; and 
this again by the Norman vavassour, 
whose conduct was guided by the 
ordinances of the Grand Coutu- 
micr. This was altered by the 
spirit of feudalism, as it prevailed 
in the South of Franee, imbibed by 
our countrymei^l during the wars in 
those parts by our Edwards and 
Henries. From its aptitude for com¬ 
merce, moreover, tip commonalty of 
England ever found a sufficiency of 
employment, and never meddling in 
faction or insurrection, all our poli¬ 
tical commotions and civil wars have 
been confined to hostile parties in the 
aristocracy. These stniggles, la¬ 
mentable ns they were in regard to- 
blood-shed, had, however, a happy 
tendency towards consolidating the 
power of the nobility, as they ope¬ 
rated in evolving and exposing for 
the general understanding, the differ¬ 
ent degrees of power attributable to 
each member of the high order. The 
station, therefore, of our English no-^ 
bility, whether by doss or by indivi¬ 
dual, came early to be known, and 
consequently all that jealousy, ma¬ 
lice, and strife were avoided, of which 
there are unhappily so many deplor¬ 
able instances in the annals of France. 
And further, when the -commonalty 
adduced their pretensions to a greater 
consideration, and maintained them, 
the general body of the English aris^ 
toeracy was acted, upon, and n6t 
solitary individuals or separafe^^ss- 
es, as we also see in France^jl^here 
the nobility in one ptovince^iS^oyed 
more absolute power over their vas¬ 
sals than in another; and they of 
Dauphiny or IVuvcntc, for instance. 
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were more iadepeiulant of the crown 
than they of Normandy or Maine. 

Two other reasons apply forcibly 
in this consideration of the difference 
between the aristocracies of England 
and France. The first is, our insular 
situation—from which, however our 
armies might have been engaged in 
wars, our ranks and classes of citi¬ 
zens were left uninjured and in peace. 
The second is, our true and indepen¬ 
dent religiou, which admits not of the 
interference ofany ot her power, or ul¬ 
tramontane priesthood, and of which 
the nobility haA'e been, and ought to 
remain the true guardians—a reli¬ 
gion, indeed, which has, and must 
continue to excite the deepest vene¬ 
ration in every true lover of his coun¬ 
try, as its ministers have, until the 
last most unfortunate Emancipation 
Bill, been the firmest advocates for 
our constitutional rights and liberties. 

The creation of such an aristo¬ 
cracy is, for some centuries, utterly 
impossible for France, or any other of 
the continental powers. The only me¬ 
thod which Louis Philippe can adopt, 
is to ennoble the most (listinguished 
among Uie monied citizens and coun¬ 
try proprietors.* But even this must 
not be done too precipitately, lest the 
prejudices of men should be excited. 
Thus then, three things are abso¬ 
lutely necessary for the happiness and 
tranquillity of France—an indepen¬ 
dent army—an independent church— 
an independent aristocracy:—the first 
to maintain order and defend her ci¬ 
tizens from internal commotion, or 
external foes; the second, to spread 
the blessings of brotherly love amon^ 
the people, operating to the eradica¬ 
tion of baleful passions—^to the effedt- 
ually checking of ardent and base 
appetites; the third, to be an inter¬ 
mediate and sufficient safeguard, be¬ 
tween the despotism of the sovereign 
on the one hand, and on the other, 
of the insurrectionary and savage 
spirit of the commons. 

It is now time for lls to conclude; 
yet, ere we do so, we cannot but cry 
out shameon those writers in England, 
who have been basely endeavouring 
to pander to the appetites of despots, 
and plead with impotent sophistry, 
the CAi^e of the tyrannical and justly 
dethroned Charles. What are we to 
think of men, who impudently sit 
down to give utterance to such ex¬ 
pressions as the following: 


XHm, 

We certainly wished that in the st^ug-^ 
gle, which we had long foreseen) the im¬ 
mediate result might be the establishment 
of something like despotic power in the 
throne of France; and we did so because 
we considered a despotism, in the present 
condition of the world, as likely to turn 
out a lessef evil in that mighty country 
than the other altcraadve. The past had 
satisfied us, that if Charles X. desired the 
influence of a dictator, he was incapable of 
using that influence for any unpatriotic 
purpose; that no fretfulness of idle vanity,, 
no fervour of selfish ambition had tor¬ 
mented his ‘ chair daysand that what¬ 
ever extraordinary power he might obtain, 
would be held conscientiously, as his only, 
for on extraordinary and temporal y pur¬ 
pose—that of endeavouring to lay the 
foundation of a national aristocracy.” 

“ They saw,” (that is Jtie Bourbons,) 
“ that the faction (by faction is meant the 
whole body of the people—saving only 
the small number of the king’s partisans,) 
which had never ceased to labour for the 
ruin of the monarchy, were rapidly at¬ 
taining the utmost height of rebellious au¬ 
dacity, and that tlie only question was, 
who should strike the first blow. They 
saw, that to go on with the charter of 
Louis XVI II ., as it stood, was inevitably 
to shipwreck the vessel of (lie state, and 
they thought to give it a chance by cut¬ 
ting away the masts!”— Nmeu’. 
No. 86. 

The King, in whose favour, as the 
Standard very justly observed, this 
despotism would have been raised by 
the kind-hearted Quarterly Reviewer, 
is seventy-five years of age. As to the 
qualities of mind which would have 
warranted the right use of inordinate 
power, we have already given them 
at the commencement of this article, 
and they are such as any man who 
is conversant with thb incidents of 
the family history of Louis XVL, 
will never presume to deny. If “ that 
fine country,” to use the reviewer's 
own words, " presented (between the 
restoration and the late expulsion,) 
on the whole a picture of prosperity, 
ivhich fixed the admiration of Eu¬ 
rope”—^surely, as the "prosperity” 
spoken of must have been consequent 
on the industry of the people gene¬ 
rally, is there not some inconsistency 
between this representation and that 
other, where he describes that very 
people as rapidly attaining to the ut¬ 
most height of rebellious audacity? 
If the latter assertion be true, as we 
believe it to be, the prospect had cer- 
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tainly been attained without the co¬ 
operation of the Bourbons, and the 
iine of audacity was the true one'for 
Frenchmen to pursue, who were go¬ 
verned bjr a monarch having no sym¬ 
pathy with the full body of the peo¬ 
ple. If again the spirit of audacity 
were operating for destruction, coidd 
not some modified remedy have been 
applied without recurring to the ty¬ 
rannical necessity of destroying the 
charter, and converting a nation of 
freemen into one of slaves i 

We come now to another of the 
noisy advocates of the deposed 
Charles. 

“ Charles X. was well pleased with die 
constitution; resisted and sought to pre- < 
serve it; whilst others, above all tlie legis¬ 
lative body and the public press, were con¬ 
federated for its destruction. These ene¬ 
mies of the Charter had already made it 
impossible for the Kitig’s government to 
proceed. No ministry that the King 
could appoint— -NO matter who they 
WERE —.10 long a.s they would not abet the 
plan of reducing their master into unre¬ 
sisting vassalage to the will of the Jaco¬ 
bin faction, would have commanded the 
votes of the house.” 

* • * • « 

“ There might be a long series of .acts 
which expressed evil intentions to the con¬ 
stitution; ON THAT WE GIVE NO OPINION 
—BUT IT IS NOT ALLEGED THAT MORE 
THAN ONE CARRIED THESE INTENTIONS 
INTO EXECUTION SO AS SIGNALLY TO 
VIOLATE THE CHARTER ! ! !” — Block- 
tvood’s Magazine for October. 

What must our readers think of 
such lamentable sophistry—of such 
contemptible efforts, on the part of 
any publication, to uphold a danger- - 
ous and a bad argument. Out upon 
Christopher North! that he should 
lend himself th such mean truckling 
servility, or suffer the respectability 
of his journal to be polluted by the 
pen of a low sycophant and an infa¬ 
mous hireling. The old man, how¬ 
ever, is in his dotage, and the 
frightened publisher is obliged to run 
hither and thither in search of assist¬ 
ance ; and being gifted with no dis¬ 
cretion, and less ability, he invites 
every idle pretender to literature, 
(urery prattling and conceited Jack in 
office, into his service, and gives him 
journeyman’s wages for the concoc¬ 
tion or such extravagant trash as wo 
have quoted, and which for the fumes 
of prostitution of purpose, in which 


it is euvdoped, absolutely stinks in 
the nostrils of men. 

The writer talks of Jacobin faction: 
we ask, what Jacobin faction ? How 
eould Charles preserve the Charter by 
destroying it ^ Had not the King's 
ministers been worse and worse, as 
far as the advocacy of despotism is 
concerned ? Were Ae legislative body 
and the public press alwie confederat¬ 
ed against the measures of Charles ? 
Did not all PaANCiB, with one loud 
^out of gladness, greet the accession 
to power of the Duke of Orleans; and 
was not that shout echoed throughout 
the kingdoms of Europe ?—We lose 
all patience in entering into any ar¬ 
gument with such drivelling and mi¬ 
serable casuists. 

The Quarterly Review would re-es¬ 
tablish despotism in France; and, if 
in France, perhaps in England : and 
Rhekwood’s Magazine, by its outcry 
against jourmUsm, would argue for a 
general censonship of the press : and 
both would maintain, that however 
a whole nation may, with one accord, 
exclaim against the further existence 
of an arrogant and an ignorant ad¬ 
ministration, nevertheless it must, 
in every case, be good, because it re¬ 
ceives the countenance of the mon¬ 
arch. We have seen, however, that the 
people of France have judged other¬ 
wise, and a very short interval will 
demonstrate whetherthepresentadmi- 
nistration of England are to continue 
in power in spite of the loud remon¬ 
strances of the people. One thing is 
certain, that however hirelings and 
drivellers may argue and write, the 
people of England “ know theib 

RIGHTS, AND, KNOWING, WILL MAIN¬ 
TAIN THEM.” There is now a loud 
outcry for some modification of the. 
House of Commons—some measure 
for parliamentary reform, that the full 
body of the people, the industrious 
labourmg classes of the community, 
may be duly represented in Parlia¬ 
ment. It remains to be seen whether 
the ministry will dare to stifie these 
outcries, or turn a deaf ear to such 
just and reasonable demands. Folr 
ourselves, we sincerely hope they will 
not be so hot-headed and rash; 
and this is an aspiration in '^hich 
every true lover of his countfy«^^^<[very 
advocate for internal peace aaE''ti’aU- 
quillity, will, wo are confident, most 
readily join with ourselves. 
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Kecbnt events in the west of Europe, 
.have withdrawn public attention from 
-the affairs of Greece, and reduced 
them to comparative insignilicance; 
but the part which the British Go¬ 
vernment assumed to itself in them, 
is deeply interesting, both to its own 
subjects and to the world, and has, 
tlieretbre, very properly we think, 

, been made the topic of an able article 
in the last 'number of the Quarterly 
Review. ITicre are, however, seve¬ 
ral points in that article which re- 
.fjuire explanation, and some of its 
statements do not possess the force a 
attached to them. 

In what is said of the real state of 
the case, that it was not a quarrel 
“between two states, but between 
a sovereign and his revolted sub¬ 
jects,” is a perfect acknowledgment 
that there was no ground in the 
cpiarrel itself to justify the interfe¬ 
rence. The interference, therefore, 
was not undertaken “ to enforce any 
claims of justice between the parties 
—to strengthen an injured sovereign, 
or to succour an oppressed people/' 
but rested altogether on particular 
grounds which affected the allies. 
The alleged cause of interference was 
that the quarrel between the Turks and 
Greeks produced evils by its continu¬ 
ance to other states—that is to the 
great allies; and that it was neces- 
saiy to put an end to them. Now 
against the justice of this ground, if 
founded on fact, nothing can be ob¬ 
jected ; and the alliefe not only dis¬ 
claimed any other, but lamented the 
necessity imposed upon them for in¬ 
terfering. It was a severe public duty 
'required of them by the hardships , 
which the rebellion of the Greeks 
occasioned to their own subjects. The 
justification, therefore, lies in the, 
proof of these hardships—all this, ac¬ 
cording to the Quarterly Review, is 
clearly anode out, anA we bow to the 
ingenuity displayed by the reviewer. 
Butwhat will our re'aderssay^ when we 
tell "them, that thjs seenling justice, 
policy,, and expediency of the three 
allies/no foundation in trutli. 

Without saying a wdrd of classical 
prc(hieC;^5hs, or college a.ssociations 
Having* had any influence in the in¬ 
terference," we assert that it is not 
true that any such inconvenience was 


sustained, by the allies, from the 
quarrel between the Greeks and the 
I’urks, as to justify the interference jt 
and this we undertake presently to 
show, and also that the grounds for 
it, stated by the Quarterly Review, m'e 
assumed, are artificial, and are re¬ 
jected by the truth of geography, and 
the state of politics, and of com¬ 
merce. In stating this we do not 
mean to say that the allies were not 
justified in what they did—we only 
mean to demonstrate that the rea¬ 
sons assigned by the Quarterly Re¬ 
view, namely, “to rescue the peace of 
Europe, from the dangers to which 
it is exposed by a continuance of the 
struggle, and to relieve the commerce 
of natmis from the interruptions it 
was actually experiencing from piracy, 
and the other collateral mischiefs at¬ 
tendant on that struggle,” are not 
the true ones; and to make this 
clear, we shall state the refutation of 
the pretext in as few words as pos¬ 
sible. 

First. What territory of cither of 
the allies, or any part of Christian 
Europe, was violated by the Greeks 
and I’urks in their quarrel ?—Did any 
part of Russia approach the rebel¬ 
lious provinces:—Were there not 
kingdoms and seas between every 
part of the French dominions and 
the Ottoman empire—and which of 
the British dependencies in the Medi¬ 
terranean could complain of a single 
aggression r—Now, unless it can be 
proved by either one or all of the allies, 
—granting that they had a right to 
take upon themselves to speak the 
opinion of all Europe, which they 
had not,—that their territories were 
violated by the Greeks, or by the 
Turks, or by both, it is impossible, 
that, geographically, they could have 
been required to interfere. The the¬ 
atre of the quarrel lay apart from the 
other states of Europe, separated by 
the Adriatic and the Ionian seas from 
them all; and it is therefore neither 
just nor true, to say that geographi¬ 
cally that quarrel endangered the 
peace of Europe, 

Again, says the Quarterly Review 
—“-.But what was it which made the 
security of commerce and the peace 
of Europe to be endangered by the 
long-coutinued struggle of the Tui ks 
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—-which gave, therefore, to other na¬ 
tions the right of interfering to put 
an end to it? Evidently, not tlie 
extent of their country, nSr the a- 
mount of its population; for larger 
and more populous provinces might 
have continued longer in a state of 
insurrection against tlieir government 
without exciting any solicitude in the 
other cabinets of Europe.” This ad¬ 
mits that'it is not the injury_which 
provinces in rebellion do to them¬ 
selves,‘that justifies such an interfe¬ 
rence as that of the allies,but that harm 
must really have been done, and is 
continually arising to foreign nations, 
from a state of rebellion, to justify 
such nations for interfering. This is 
the fair induction from the statement, 
and indeed the Quarterly Renew goes 
on to say—“ It was simply and 
merely because of the local, above all, 
the maritime situation of the Greeks. 
—^'fheir country lay in the high road 
of nations trading to the Levant and 
the Black Sea."—Now, 

Serondly, vre are grieved that such 
a statement should have been made, 
because it is untiue. The whole of 
the Levant is within the Turkish do¬ 
minions as much as any of its par¬ 
ticular haibours, rivers, or lakes, 
and it is no part of the high road of 
nations; it is as much all Ottoman 
as the golden horn of thnstantino- 
plo itself. You cartnot pass beyond 
the meridian of Cape Otranto without 
cnteiing the wateis of the Turkish 
cm pile, and, therefore, to say that 
“ tlie maritime situation of the Greeks 
interfered with the commerce of other 
nations,” is neither geographically 
nor politically just. It is only na¬ 
tions trading vvith the Ottoman do- 
rainiohs that could be affoctod in 
their ships by any thing that was 
done upon the Ottoman waters, and 
it will not be denied, that the Porte 
had the right and the power, at any 
time, to shut out all foreign nations 
from access to its ports and its seas. 
It had also a just and valid reason to 
assign for the measure. It had only 
to say to those nations that claimed 
by treaty any right to come, there is 
a rebellion m our provinces which 
obliges us for a time to forego the 
advantages of your commerce. We 
are obliged to interdict all foreign 
ships from our seas until this rebel¬ 
lion is (jucllcd, for the interests of hu¬ 
manity require that we should piotcct 


you from the piratical cruisers which 
the present unfortunate circumstances 
between us and our Greek raya^s* 
have emboldened to come forth. To 
such an appeal as this, what could 
the allies say ? We defy both France 
and Great Britain to have used ona 
word of remonstrance to this. They - 
could only have said—"We admit the 
justice, the w .sdom, and the humanity 
of your policy, in interdicting us front 
trading with you during the rebellion, 
but our mariners are adventurous, and 
we will run the risk.” " Well,” re¬ 
plies the Turk, " if you do so, the con¬ 
sequences be upon yourselves, blame 
not us nor the Greeks for the mis¬ 
fortunes you may incur.” Had they 
said this, how could France or Eng¬ 
land have resort! d tp the reason used 
by the Quarterly Review, as far as 
the tiadiiig to the Levant was con¬ 
cerned ? or how could Russia, in any 
trade she may have by the Straits of 
Gibraltar ? and, therefore, we assert 
that the statement on this point in 
the Review is hollow’, ami but that it 
is one of weakness, it would be dc- 
spivedly stigmatised as fraud. 

It IS unnecessary to point out that 
the argument applies also to the 
trade by the Bosphoius, from the 
Bussian dominions to the shores of 
the Archipelago ; for the Turks have 
the power and right to shut the navi¬ 
gation, on the blockade principle, in 
tiinea of political danger to itself, quite 
as much as a bclligeient has the 
light to deckle a fortress or harbour 
blockaded ; for towers and forts from 
themsclvea have an equal right with a 
besieger, to interdiit the approach 
of a ncutial. The i ights of blockade 
have never been questioned, and the 
rights of exclusion aie equally valid ; 
were it uot so, why do wc submit to 
take only such commercial privileges 
as the Chinese are pleased to give us ? 
Why do all nations submit, without 
question, to the exclusive policy of 
Japan ? or, to take an example nearer 
home, W’hy do France and England, 
two of the allies, submit only to ex¬ 
change such articles of commerce as . 
they think fit? Why, in short, is 
there such a question as frep trade ? 
But we do not justice to the intelli¬ 
gence of our readers, in arguing so 
plain a point: that the Turks have the 
right to shut the navigation of their 
ownrivers and waters is indisputable. > 
VurOly—h may be said, howevci. 
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that in respect to Russia navigating 
the Black Sea, there is a difference, 
in as much as she has dominions on 
its shores. Very true! we grant her 
full power to navigate the Black Sea; 
hut the Turks, in the situation of 
having Greece in rebellion, may say, 
there is war in the Archipelago, and 
we have placed all the countries of 
Europe in a state of exclusion, and 
our rebellious provinces must not be 
approached by the Bosphorus—our 
waters. 

Can this be denied ?—^Why tiien is 
such a shallow pretext resorted to, 
and so geographically absurd as to 
say that the allies interfered with the 
Greek affair, “ simply and merely be¬ 
cause of the local, above all, the muri- 
time, situation of the Greeks!" when 
the fact is, that neither in geography 
nor in politics, was there any thing 
to justify interference. The ships of 
“ nations trading to the Levant and 
the Black Sea,” went to the nuisance 
—went to the seaswheie the "spawn 
of buccaneers and pirates were en¬ 
gendered and for the consequences 
of their hardihood or temerity, the 
Turks were not to blame. Humanity 
may lament that the Turks did not 
interdict the approach of these na¬ 
tions to their waters, but in not doing 
so, surely the ships of the nations 
which went of their own accord thi¬ 
ther, cannot call the omission of the 
Turks a grievance. 

Thus the struggle of the Greeks 
did not in any way necessarily or 
politicly endanger the peace of Ku~ 
rope, nor did it affect the commerce of 
nations, for it interfered with no other 
commerce but that with the Ottoman 
dominions, which it was only in con¬ 
descension that the Turks ever tole¬ 
rated. 

But although the diplomatic pre¬ 
texts which the allies alleged for inter¬ 
fering in the affairs of Greece, are 
equally shallow amf untrue, it is not 
for a moment to be imagined that 
there were not valid |roanda for that 


interference. On the contrary, from 
the dogmas of the Mahomedan re¬ 
ligion, there is always a just cause of 
interfering between the Turks and 
their Christian subjects, and, it is 
part of the alloy in the liberality of 
the present age, that this point is not 
considered with that gravity and re¬ 
verence which properly belongs to it. 
To establish the ascendancy of Ma- 
homedanism, is not only a command 
of the Prophet, but the declared 
end and object of Ottoman policy. 
A cessation in the warfare against 
Christianity, is only a truce or a ca~ 
pituhtion; there exists not in Tur¬ 
kish diplomacy such a term os treaty, 
in the sense in which we understand 
it; and it is but a modern invention 
to style a Rayah a svbject; it implies 
something baser, and indicates an 
inferiority connected with religion. 
Thus, whenever the Greek rises in 
arms against the Tuik, it is not 
a rebellion, but a violation of a truce, 
or equivalent to an attempt to leco- 
ver, and moreover he is at all times 
and in all circumstances, distinct 
and separate, and under no obliga¬ 
tion to obey the Sultan, farther than 
suits his own convenience. It there¬ 
fore would have been much more 
to the purpose, if the allies, instead 
of alleging such plausibilities as the 
peace of Europe, and the interrup¬ 
tion of commeicc, had honestly stated 
the fact, that the Greeks having risen 
in arms against the Turks, they had 
interfered to mitigate the horrors of 
the war; for it must always be borne 
in mind, that the difference between 
Christianity and Mahomedanism, 
makes them two separate peoples,’* 
and tliat the Turks only possess a 
military lule over them: when this 
important fact is not duly attended 
to, and when the Christian liations 
regard the Turks as one of their com¬ 
munity, immediate confusion ensues, 
and-will ever ensue in all matters, in 
which any thing like negociation is 
entered into with the Sultan. 


(The remainder of the article in the Quarterly Review is clear and perspi-* 
cuous. The honour of the country has been rigidly and highly maintained 
in the whole of the Greek negociations. We only regret that a pretext should 
have been made by the allio? for the Treaty of London, which facts, geogra¬ 
phical and political, do not uphold. ] 
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On the finest day of the last month, about nine in the evening, there was a 
gathering of as many good fellows as chose to go, with a sufficient sprinkling 
of foolish frivolios to ^ord sport for the chosen few. The said gathering was 
held in the back room of the establishment of Mr. James Fraser, at No. 215, 
Regent-street, the birth-placB of Regina, and temple of true fiin. No care 
had been lost to msdce the room worthy of the company, and of the occasion 
—which last was nothing less than the commencement of a series of plenary 
indulgences independent of old Square Toes at Rome. The decorations of the 
apartment were most appropriate. On every side glasses and bottles met the 
eye: the glasses of various colours and dimensions, and all of delightfully 
thin consistency—the bottles bright with glowing tints, our own favourites 

** Blushing celestial rosy-red, love’s proper hue 

and the swan-like necks of others seeming made for that sweet grasp which 
gives more joy than aught in life, save the touch of your soft fingers, 
beautiful Miss Snooks! Cuff, the Purveyor for princes and prosperous 
writers supplied the wines and all other needfuls connected with corporeal 
enjoyment. We must except the anchovy toast, which was manufactured by 
the fair hands of Miss Mitford, and she was splendidly toasted in return— 
long life and merry tragedies to her! Talking and singing of all kinds was 
kept up in rare style, and faithfully reported by a gentleman, who never takes 
down a speech accurately, unless he be just in that state in which Lords wish 
to be who do not love their ladies. On the memorable evening in question, 
every thing conspired to put him in high feather, and the following is his 
minute and mellifluous account of what took place. 

O'Doherly. 

But if you’ve a song, give us a bar of it— 

Keep it up for an hour or two— 

And though the toddy they make here, may not be the best. 

Yet nevertheless we'll have more of it. 

Sing—Foll-de-rol, foll-de-rol, foll-de rol, loo. 

Admirably chorussed. Here, slavey—another batch of bowls. [They 
are produced on the instant."} Poor Paddy Clarke, of the Spenser he was, 
when he wrote that truly splendid song. I wonder where is he now, and Echo 
says, “ where is he now?” Tender sentiment occasionally comes over the soul 
of me! Are you all filled- 

Omnes, —All. 

0*Doherty. —No skylights ? 

Onines. —None. 

O’Doherty. —Gentlemen. [Loud cheers.} Gentlemen, I rise to propose in 
this august assembly, a toast, which I am sure will be responded to with a 
heartfelt emotion, by all who have a heart to feel: [hear, hear!} those who 
have none, may divide off to the left, for they have no right to be here. I 
am not about to give the valiant Parisians, the heroes of the three days of the 
great week, as our neighbours call it; or to trumpet forth the renown of the 
tailors, weavers, dyers, brecches-makers, tinkers, cads, players, tumblers, 
pick-pockets, newspaper editors, gaming-hoUse keepers, waiters, bellows- 
menders, green-grocers, sweeps, rag-pickers, shoe-blacks, house-painters, 
surgeons, men-milliners, poets, beggarmen, thieves, journalists, dog-dancers, 
knife-grinders, sonnetteers, farriers, swindlers, stock-brokers, ladies of easy 
virtue, and gentlemen of none, who beat and overthrew the French soldiery, 
commanded by a Marshal of France, so highly to the honour of the 
tary caste of the great nation.—Nor do I intend to expatiate on the glories of 
the braves Beiges, in the war against the cabbage-tailed Dutchmen ; a war in 
which the valour of both patties was balanced with an extremity of exact!.: 
tilde,, t^t it woul(| puzzle the most lynx-eyed ob8ei*ver to decide which, the 
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advancing or the retreating, the beaten or the victorious, was the &Ost pol¬ 
troon of mankind—a war greatly in its general features, resembling tlie duel 
in Miss in her Teens, between Mr. Fribble and Captain Flash, in which, and 
many other duels, the only question to be decided, was, which party would 
first run away.—Nor shall I speak of Spain— 

The Whipper-in^ —^Why thin, Insinc, I’d thrubble ye to know of what it is 
■ye do mane to spake ? Here you’ve been telling us this quarter of an hour, 
what you don’t think of saying, and the punch growing could all the time. 
So now, as the house is full, and every thing riddy for a division, would it not 
be bitter for you to come to a payriod, and not keep the mimbers waiting ? 
In another House, that shall be nameless, forHhe laste said the soonest minded, 
that’s the way I drop the hint to Peel—" Peel,” says I, in an under tone, 
*' you've spoke eough, the divil a one minds a word you’re saying, and the 
boys are whipped-in; so hould your tongtie, and niveir mind the natencss of 
the inding, for sure enough it will be as good as the rest, stop when you will 
by the way of a purryration,” 

O’Doherty. —^The w'ords of wisdom and experience will, I trust, never be 
listened to by me witliout their due attention. I bow, therefore, to thee, 
Greek as tHou art, of the island of Sligo. Without further preface then, I 
give that toast which, when unadorned is adorned the most-'‘Tlic Ladies of 
England !” 'I’hrcc times three. 

The Whi})per-in. —Take the fire from me. 

Hip—hip—hip—hurra! 

Hip—hip—hip—hurra ! 

Hip—hip—^liip—hurra ! 

Hurra!—hurra!—hurra! 

Hun a !—^liurra!—hurra ! 

Hurra!—huria !—hurl a ! 

Hurra!—oh—oh—oh ! 

The Chancellor. —And one cheer more. 

The IVhipper-in. —Faith, then, that’s asier said than done in such a case 
•—but, no matter, here goes. 

Hip—hip—hip—hurra! &c. 

O’Dohei'fy. 

Oh J w'e drain off our glasses, and drink the dear lasses. 

They arc dull-headed asses who fancy it wrong; 

When bright eves inspire us, and sweet glances lire us. 

It never can tire us to praise tliem in sung. 

The Whipper-in. 

In the land of ould Arin, I’m tould they are swarin 
’I'hat no Union therein shall longer prevail; 

But the union of Hymen—you all know what I nu^un— 

Neither knowing nor sly men they’ll nivir rcpale. 

O'Doherfy. 

’Tis Wordsworth will praise ye, the cowslip and daisy. 

And bother his jazy for beautiful vei se. 

But a fig for his posies, give me the ’live roses. 

For all pjfhers, by Moses! I care not a curse. 

77*e Wh,pper-in. 

Who values ould doters or classical quoters. 

I’ll whip in the votei:^—to cry, yea or nay; 

And, without a division. I’m sure yoUr decision 
Will be to the darlihs due homage to pay. 

O’Doherfy, —Bioke dowm for a rhyme in the last verse. 

77»c Whipper-in. —How devilish particular you are—you hav’n’t a i h)'me 
yourself always riddy to pull out of your breeches pocket. 

But wc inteirupt business. The Chairman is about to speak. 
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[Aside.] Secure a glass in advance as many of ye as can, for I foresee that the 
Governor is going to spin a yam. 

Oliver YorJcq. —My Lords and Gentlemen, I have done myself the special 
honour of calling you here together, in order to do business. How strange 
and critical is the position of huiiian affairs at present J Wherever we turn 
our eyes there is revolution. The race of Charles the Tenth is banished from 
the throne—William of Holland is pilfered of half a crown—Anthony of Sax¬ 
ony is deposed—Charles of Brunswick has been obliged to fly—Prussia, Aus¬ 
tria. Russia, are— ^ 

0’Z)oAcr/y.—Bothered. 

Yorice. —I thank my friend for the word, though it was not that which I 
had intended to use. In short, the alteration of the face of affairs on the Con- 
• tinent cannot be more aptly compared to anything that I know of, than to the 
revolutionary appearance imposed upon the whole [jeriodical world of England 
by Fraser’s Magazine. [Lmul cheers^ ITicre is what the French would have 
called a houleversement. The old and worn-out despots are chased away, or 
their domination totters. A new order of things is prevailing, and the 
effete editors and curmudgeon contributors are gone to their native abode of 
darkness) thence never to emerge. That this should have been effected with¬ 
out bloodshed is a wish that humanity may utter, but which experience 
in the affairs of the world must prevent us from expecting. We might have 
desired that those who fancied themselves our rivals might have sunk unmo¬ 
lested, ^ 

“ As .sleep the dull who sink to rest. 

Beneath congenial mud oppressed.” 

[Ifpfir, fiea}'!] 

O’Dolierty. —^Neat— 

Whipper-in, —Mighty nate. 

Oliver Yorke. —But I fear it is not so destined to be ; and though I deprecate 
the punishment of death as heartily as Polignac himself, it is to be ilreaded 
that I roust inflict it with an unsparing hand. I shall, however, still afford 
a breathing time, a moment for repentance, which I think they to whom I 
allude, cannot better emjiloy, than in hanging themselves peaceably with¬ 
out staining ray fingers with their gore. 

My Lords and CJentlenien.—^'I'he great and increasing popularity of this our 
Magazine, has not a parallel in the history of the periodical world. [Applause.] 

I shall not dwell any further on this pleasing fact than to announce that our 
sale is rai)idly rising to 20,000! [ap][dause] ami the calculations of ordinary 
experience warrant me in saying that when a magazine has reached that 
number, the chances arc that, in due course of time, and that not a very long 
course, it ordinarily reaches the number of 100,000 ! Tf) that number it is 
my present intention to limit the sale ; but, like Sir Robert Peel, I shall always 
be found open to conviction, and on a proper case being made out, shall 
have no objection in retracting what may .seem to be the firmest purpose of my 
life. As for ojJJiosition, I fear none. We soar like eagles, opening our eyes , 
steadily upon the glorious orb that irradiates, cheers, and inspires us with life 
and vigour and genius; and let the flocks of owls and other obscene birds of 
the night, as they fly before his beams, hoot and chatter in self-important 
stupidity without disturbing us. [Loud cheers.] 

My Lords and Gentlemen—I have the honour of proposing Fraser's Ma¬ 
gazine. [Twelve times twelve.] 

“ Rogers, I begin to doubt your immortality^your wit is now but a 
remembrance—you are not the man you were.” So said Montgomery, with 
a tone and manner, which would have pleased, my Lord Ellenborough. But 
Rogers soon gave him his change by the following volley of conundrums 

Rogers.—Pray, my tine fellow, can you tell me, why a devilled chop is like 
' a revolutionary movement? D’ye give it up?—Because it is anintestiiw 
broil. 

“ Why is a man, who won’t come out when you z:all him, like a false in¬ 
ference? D’ye give it up}—Because he is a non sequitur. 

” Why is the author o/ the Jew of Arragnn, the personification of -a pro¬ 
verbial phrase ? Dy’e give it up ?—Because he’s Wade in, the balance, and 
found wonting. 
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*'Whcn does an old aunt hridle most? D'ye give it up?—When she's 
saddled with her sister's family. 

" Why is a poetaster like a cigar lighted at the wrong end? D'ye give it 
Up ?—Because, with all the puffing in the world, you can't pve him even the 
semblance of a flame." 

" Mr. Rogers,” said Omnipresence Satan, " you are personal.” 

” Well, by Jove,” retorted Sara, ” I now believe what Miss Landon said 
of you—that you're tire omnipresence of yourself. Can't a man mention 
poetaster without your bristles rising ?” 

” Sir, your age protects you,” said Satan. 

" Then it is of more use than yours,” cried old Perpetuity, and pulled 
Omnipresence by the nose; who roared out—" Oh, my eye !” to the seem¬ 
ing horror and real delight of every one present. 

The Chairman, however, was obliged to assume displeasure, though he felt 
it not. “ Mr. Rogers!” quoth he, " Remember you are not in your own 
shew-room, and at liberty to do as you like. Fill up your glass, you old 
sinner, and give us a song.” 

" That I will,” said Sam, jovially; " and, owing to the great celebrity I 
achieved by my last Latin song, which I wrote for the occasion of the 
dinner, and sung, as you all know, I will now sing anothei, written by me 
to diffuse a spirit of cheerful piety among people who are growing old.” 

Order for a song, by Sam. Rogers,” cried the ChairmM ; “ and, if any 
gentleman wishes to blow his nose, let him do so at once, Bnd not interrupt 
the harmony by a trumpet accompaniment.” [Many sounds — and then a dead 
silence.'] 

The Song of Sam Rogers. 

Mihi est propositum in taberna mori; 

Vinum sit appositura morientis ori, 

Ut dicant, cum venerint, angelorum chori, 

" Dcus sit propitius huic potatori!” 

Poculis accenditur animi lucerna. 

Cor, imbutum nectare, volat ad superna. 

Mihi sai)it dulcius vinnm in taberna, 

Quam quod aqua miscuit pr^esulis pincerna. 

Tales versus facio, quale vinum bibo, 

Neque possum scribere, nisi sumto cibo. 

Nihil valet penitus quod jejunus scribo, 

Nasonem post calices carmine prmibo. 

Mihi nunquam spiritus prophetite datur. 

Non nisi cum fuerit venter ben^ satur: 

Cura in arce cerebri Bacchus dominatur. 

In me Phenbus irruit, ac miranda fatur. 

Fertur in gymnasiis vintis, vine, vinum, 

Masculinum displacct, nec placet femininum 
At in neutro genere vinum est divinum 
Loqui facit monachos optimum Latinum. 

Roariferous acclamations; which having subsided, the Chairman rose, and 
inquired—” Did you Really write that song, Rogers ?” 

" Upon my honour, as a poet and a oanker, I did,” replied Sam. 

” I'hen, gentlemen, I think we ought to drink Mr. Rogers's good health, 
and song,” quoth Oliver. 

The company raring little whose health they drank—so they but dranJc—filled 
up ia gallant style, and Galt was going to give the “ hips,” when in stalked a 
coidradiction of Sir Walter’s creed, about the non-existence of strange visitors 
from the world of shadowy forms. Tha vision was dressed in a gown and girdle, 
a hood, and all other attributes of monkery. Having walked slemly to the tipper* 
end of the room, the figure, in A hollow tone, growled forth —” I object to that 
toast being drunk.” ” The devil, you do 1” cried Oliver; ” and why, my 
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good sir ?*' " Because,” rejoined the Monk, “ the song is not by that com. 
mercial Bard, there: it is one of my pleasures of memory to know, that it 
was written bv me, long before that person was born, or begotten.” lagers 
now rose to remte this singular charge of lardeny; and began by inquiring the 
name of his rival. " My name,” answered die stranger, " is Walter de 
Mapes." " Then, Walter de Mapes, were it not for the gown you wear. 
I'd give you the lie; and, as it is, must say you have not spoken truth. 
The song was written by me—and as for your presuming to speak of a 
period prior to my being born or begotten—I, with confidence, appeal to the 
company as to which looks the older, you or I. [Hear, hear/] You’ll say you 
are a ghost; but who’ll undertake to prove that I am not as much a ghost as 
yourself? [Loud cheers from all parts of the room.] You see, my good friend, 
that the sense of the company is against you; so pray vanish, with as much 
expedition, and as little smell as possible.” The speaker now sate down, and 
the cry of "turn him out,” was very general, with reference to Walter 
the ghost, who took the hint and hid himself in the key-hole, whence he silently 
escaped soon after. 

“ Pray, Rogers, where do you buy your wine r” asked O’Doherty. 

" In Liquorpond Street; but may I ask the cause of your question?” 

" Why,” said the Standard-bearer, “ in the song you have sung, you say, 

‘ Talcs versus faeio, quale vinuin biho.’ 

from which I should infer, that your wine is villainously bad.” 

" The wit of that remark is no excuse for its impertinence,” observed 
Sam, sulkily. 

Oliver feared a storm, and called for a song. " Sing yourself,” said a 
gentleman. " With all my heart!” cried Oliver, and immediately struck up. 

Oliver Yorke’s Song. 

Oh, he that will not merry, merry be. 

With a bowl and jovial toast. 

May he be into Bridewell put. 

And fast bound to a post. 

And while he’s merry, mcriy there, my boys, 

Will we be merry here. 

For it’s who can tell 
Where we may dwell. 

To be meny another year. (bis.) 

" There, my lads, you have it short and sweet, like rny wife’s epitaph.”— 

" Pray,” said Galt, " can't we talk a little conversation ? I don’t like so much 
singing.” " By all means,” cried O’Doherty; " and the argument shall 
be, Moore’s power as a satirist.” " Now,” quoth Galt, " my excellent devil 
of wit! I love thee infinitely; for thy alluding to the subject gives me an op¬ 
portunity of craving permission to read a poem, which is short and original. 

It is by myselfirso I say nothing of its merits ; concerning which you’ll give ^ 
me your'bpinion, as its appearance in print depends on its receiving here the 
impress of your approval. You know that Moore thought fit to sneer at Me- 
gina, and to allude to me as her Editor. It is with reference to him that I 
wrote the stanzas, which now I beg to read to you.” " By all means do so,” 
said the Chairman ; “ for you are a kind-hearted fellow, and incapable of in¬ 
flicting bad verse on your friends. I only hope you have twitched that little- 
viper who so meanly attacked you. I think his attack was a judgment on 
you for praising him. A fellow of his kidney never thinks the praise suffi¬ 
cient, unless you lay it on thick and smooth as Montgomery’s verse.—Go it, 
Gidt, we’re all attention.” Mr. Galt then rose, and read from a paper the 
following stanzas: 

fVho is the Editor of Fraser's Magazine ? 

Why, who should the Editor be but Noll Yorice ?— ^ 

Yet since this plain fact by wee Tom is forgot. 

The bottle of wisdom I now shall uncork. 

And shew who the Editor surely is not. 
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H’e 13 not the man who once spread through the land 
The poisonous slime of a prostitute muse. 

Till the pest raged around us on every hand— 

Tlie breath of the brothel, the stench of the stews ! 

lie never has labour’d a lay of vile lust, 

To curse the chaste heart with unquenchable fire; 

Nor tinsel hath spun to veil V’ice from disgust. 

Or hide the dark hues of degrading desire ! 

He never has sate at the board of a Prince, 

And stol’n from his privacy food for small quizdom ; 

Nor, sland'ring a King, wasted life to convince 
'ITiat fearing a Lord's the beginning of wisdom. 

lie never has crouch'd to the dust for a hug 

By the gentle Lord George, or the sweet Lady Betty ; 

And all who behold his magnsinimous mifi/. 

May be sure that he cannot be Li/fle or Petty.* 

Nor will he e’er know that old age of the wor-st— 

Ay, worse than the end of the frog’s futile strain ; 

It swell’d its small bulk till, swelling, it burst— 

Better so, than live on to grow little again! 

One of the things w'c never intend to attempt is, a description of the ap¬ 
plause which rewarded this display of Galt’s powers, literary and declamato¬ 
ry. “ Print it! print it! by all means print it!" was shouted forth by every 
onepresent, except Montgomery, whose objection was grounded on the mani¬ 
fest vigour and beauty of the stanzas. Jesse, who is a good-natured lad, and 
has as little jealousy as any literaiy man—which leaves him quite enough— 
Jesse w'as fbr the printing ; and expressed himself so energetically to that ef¬ 
fect, that Mr. Alaric Attila Watts, who had sneaked into the room unperceived, 
exclaimed, "Ah, Jesse, ’tis easy enough to sec you’ic acontiibutor toFrasei’s 
Magazine, as, indeed, we know fiom the printed evidence in that publication. 
But you might have a little decent reserve, and not be so vastly particulai 
about having tho,sc stanzas placed in an immortal form.” " What’s that you 
say. Watts!" cried Jesse. " Listen, my lad and gentlemen all, and I'll read 
you something about this interloper, written by Mr. Morgan, au^r 'of the 
Reproof of Jirutus, a gentleman whose style of singing ‘ (’harming J udy 
Callaghan’ has often delij-htcd us all.” Down went the Cbaiiman’s ham¬ 
mer; and Jesse placing, as he’s wont, the extreme point of his principal di¬ 
git to the point, equally extreme, of his nasal promontory,—[Sec No. VIII.]— 
recited this 

Poke at Alaric. 

I don’t like that Alaric Attila Watts ! * 

Whose verses are just like the pans and pots. 

Shining on shelves in a cottagei’s kitchen. 

Polish’d and prim. Now a greyhound bitch in 
'file corner, a cat, and some empty bottles, 

A chubby-faced boy, and the Lord knows u'hat else ; 

All taken together ’& a jiicture, which in 
My humble opinion is just as rich in 
Domestic detail, withoul the " w hat nots” 

Tliat smooth down the verses of Alaric Watts. 

Outroarious laughter followed this ; and Jesse, like a rogue as he is, kept it up 
by saying—" Piav, Alaric Attila, where do you find those fine names—your 
own and Zilla Madonna? I’m told you hope to supply posterity with 
sugar-plums, and that they’ll say the sweet, sweet Watts was the very 
one %orth all the rest. Tush, man, never frown—your Verses in the Sou¬ 
venir say all this, only in much more mystificatory language.” " Mr. Jes.se,” 

• No allunoii tj my Loid Maiqub. 
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cried CKDoheTty, loolrltag flfflrcely at tha Sm)Mr, Vbd suddenly lost bis re- 
collflutioa and asked far ir cdach. Hiis was bnmgbt and he departed* as he 
always dees, and dying will do, to the great joy of every one near him. Mr. 
Ball then rose^and begged tc say a wbrd abdot the effects of 

The Dshtgs. 

The worid befNe the flood 
Was a menstrods mass of mod. 

And the cows all chewed the cud 
Of nothing but reflection; 

But, when that naval officer, 

Noah, planted coffee, sir. 

And laid out lots of rhino 
In brewing blessed wine—oh. 

Then, then, our mother earth 
Began a teeming birth. 

In consequence of which 
The farmers all grew rich;— 

And, now, their sons love go-itry. 

Their daughters purchase poetry. 

And I’ve a good fat ration 
For writing The Creation. 

" And that's all botheration,” 

said O’Doherty. "He! he! he!” grinned Montgomery. " Come, come,” quoth 
Ball, ” since you’re so facetious, Mister Omnipresence, pray listen to this anec¬ 
dote. In the room of the barber who superintends the division of your black 
bristles above your tawny forehead, there is a copy of the Omnipresente' 
qf the Deity, which you employ yourself in reading—as you well may, for 
who’d read it save he who had written it? Well, one day a friend of mine 
was sitting under the barber’s dominion, and observed, what he thought a 
very silly looking lad, contemplating the picture forming the frontispiece of 
that queer book. The picture in question reminds many malicious wags of a 
rusty conductor waiting for a flash of lightning. But to return, the contem¬ 
plating youth suddenly rose and went his way j when the barber addressing 
my friend, said, ' Do you know, sir, that young gentleman who has just left 
the room ?’ ‘ Not at all,’ was the reply, * That, sir, is Mr. Robert Montgo¬ 
mery, author of that wonderful book on the table.’ ' Bless ray stus,’ 
cried the gehtleman, ' why, he's no more like the picture, than his work is 
like poetry.’ ’ I can assure you, sir,’ continued the destroyer of hairs,, 
’ that Mr. Montgomery often spends hours in looking on that picture, at in¬ 
tervals assuring me, with a sigh, tht t it has not half enough expression to be 
a good likeness of him.’” ” Mr. Chairman,” quoth Omnipresence, ” is this 
not persoprf?*' ” Very,” replied Yorke; ” but you should remember that^ 
your satirical failures, the Age Reviewed and the Pvffiad, were distinguished 
by a strong disposition and weak endeavour to be unpleasant. When you 
were counting the syllables of those two affairs, you should have thought of 
yoUr omnipresent blunders, and of the laborious life imposed thereby on the 
editor of the Inspector. As to your Saian, 'tis the devil; and of your Onati- 
presence qf the Deity, this is my 

Opinion. ^ 

Cod’s omnipresence I believed. 

And yet was wondrously deceived. 

For, not long since, I chanced to look 

Id young Montgom'ry’s maudlm book; » 

And can with conflde^ce declare. 

That not a trace of God i« there.’* 

Bob immediately made himself w^e. Gillies, why so glum ?” sidd 
O’Doheriy, to that great author.. 
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< “ From the dark dungeons of dejection freed. 

Rise, GiUiee, rise! . 

Nevermind the fbreign Quarterly —^’tis a green-hued monster, and Caliban 
is -king thereof. Come, my worthy Ex-editor, sing us your song about 
* an old woman lame and blind.'" “ Later in the evening, if you please," 
said Mr. T. B. Macauley. " Now or then, 'tis all one to me,” quoth Gillies. 
" However, as I am avowedly the greatest German scholar this country has 
ever produced, barring Coleridge perhaps. I'll sing you a song written by 
Schiller, to the honour and glory of punch. Perhaps the Standard-bearer 
will oblige me by singing the second part.” *' Not a doubt of it. Gillies; so 
just take your two fingers from before your mouth-picce, and give the mighty 
movement way.” ” Order, for a duet by tw'o gentlemen," cried Jesse.— 
” Order, order 1” responded Oliver; and all was mute as a snoreless sleep. 


Mr. Pierce Gillies's Song. 


Vier Elemcnte 
Innig gesellt 
Bildeu das Leben 
Bauen die Welt. 


Giesset des Wassers 
Sprudelnden Schwall! 
Wasser umfanget 
Ruhig das All. 


Preset der Citrone 
Saftigen Stern 
Herb ist des Lebens 
Innerrster Kern. 


Tropsen des Geistes 
Giesset hinein I 
Leben dem Leben 
Giebt cr allein. 


Jetzt mit des Zuckers 
Linderndem saft 
Zahmet die herbe 
Brenncnde Kraft. 


Eh! es verdiiftet 
Schopfet es schnell! 
Nur wenn er gliihet 
Labet der Quell! 


” Bravo! bravo! Schiller for ever!” was the cry of jubilation from all parts 
of the room. 

O'Doherty. —Pray, Mr. Duncombc, did you ever hear of Mr. Wells of 
Norwich ? 

Tom. —What Mr. Wells, pray ? 

O’ Doherty. —What Mr. Wells!—why, the son of old Mr. Wells. 

Tom. —Never, on my honour; but may I ask why you make the inquiry ? 

ODoherty .— Ah 1 my dear sir, that was a man : yet he had one fault —a 
very great fault. 

Tom. —Well, sir, and what was that ? 

O’Doherty. —He was a notorious bottle-stopper.—Do you take i 

Tom. —Ha! ha! I do, T do, and give also—-here's the bottle. Let's have 
a toast. 

O’ Doherty. —^The health of Jack Philipson ? 

•Thai.—Oh, no; a d—d low fellow—no sort of style about him. 

CyDoherty. —Well, I'll give you Eliza—you've no objection tp that, I sup- 
^se? 

Tim.—By all means—and we’ll drink it standing, in compliment to her 
legs. 

O’Doherty. —^Well, now, that is kind of you to remember her pretty under- 
standing-^for all the world knows of her running away. 

7bm.—Sir, we'll change the subject, if you please. 

0^Doherty. —Right—yet the lady has been before hand with you there. 

Tom. —Mr. Chairmtid, I beg to drink the independent electors of Hertford. 
CApplauae.J 

Here the Chairman interposed, and begged that the company would 
give their aitmtion to the Silent Gentleman, who, for the first time 
since the accession (f his present Most Gracious Majesty, felt most frre- 
sistibly impelled to speak. This announcement tickled all ears, andyoti 
might have heard the decapitation qf a pin, or any other scarcely awf- 
ble sound, when the Silent Gentleman rose, and thus began:— 

” That was a sneaking trick of a contemporary to steal an idea pf mine* 
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about the Brides the Year, However, fte exeeutioO* tiumtf Heavml 
caaoot be charged oa aae. I’ll now read my vaticinatiim about ^ jwc tu 
come^that is to say, if you’ll allow me.” Omaes—•"EeadI read!” The 
Silent Gentleman accordin^y read— 

The Brides of the Ensuing Year, 

There is a power, which Poets have, and no one hath beside. 

By which their peepers spy whate’er the future fain would hide; 

And thus it is, that I’m empower’d to shew what is to be a 
Twelvemonth hence, and-~-mark me well-^this is my own idea. 

’Tis all along of matches—of the first of which I heard an 
Age ago—’twixt Omnipresence Bob and Agnes Jerdan. 

Concerning this I’ve many thoughts, but now shall only say 
’Tis sin to throw so sweet a pearl so recklessly away! 

Next, there's our own friend Jesse—a tender-hearted trump— 

Whom Heaven intends to bless with magnifique Miss Crumpe. 

Oh, Jesse, thou art a lucky dog! for that most glorious bust 
Is rarest of the raree-shows that shall return to dust! 

And T. K. Hervey, too, will take out leave to lay a hand on 
The yet unfettered finger-tips of lovely Letty Landon: 

Of this I disapprove, for Mistress H. will lose the spell 
That dwelt in that triumvirate of letters—L. E. L. 

’Tis also said that tragedy is like to lose her paragon. 

That one of London’s Jews will wed the dark-eyed maid of Arragon : 

But this shall never be, for, oh! that brow’s transcendant light 
Must still irradiate a sphere, where nought beside is bright! 

Now Ellenborough’s Lord, I see, no longer cares a fig, by 
Whom he’s quizzed, and means to wed again the matchless Digby. 

If so, my Lord, remember even trampled reptiles turn — 

And shall not noble woman, wronged, the spumer proudly spurn ? 

Fitzgerald, a fine butterfly, who’s buzzing 'bout the town 
Has hon’rable intentions tow’rds pathetic M. A. Browne. 

And further, I foresee—though they themselves don't know it — 

That J. Augustine Wade will marry Mary Howitt. 

So here’s good luck to poaching! for I do think it fair! 

Good luck to ev’ry gentleman, who wants to get an heir! 

Bad luck to every gamekeeper, that doesn't love his dear I 
For it’s my delight in a shiny night, in the season of the year 1 

” Now, b y the spotless honour of Begina !" cried Oliver Yorke, " it’s a 
pity, mvjJeSFT'aciturnity, that you don't speak oftener—you do it so elo- 
quently^d poetic^ly.” The Silent Gentleman bowed, and resumed his 
seat. 

The glasses being filled, the Chairman spoke as follows :—” Now, gentle¬ 
men, let each man fill a bumper to the toast which I am about to propose. 
The prefatory port in its recommendation shall be short; for we must really 
leave off that habit of speechifying into which we have fallen, and stick to the 
main business in hand—that is, in toasting all our good friends, whether pre¬ 
sent or absent, and emptying sundry bottles of wine, to the edification of our¬ 
selves and the world at large. We are of the old Anacreontic breed; our brains 
are as dull, stale, and unprofitable as ditch water, until we have bep revivified 
with sundry bottles of madeira, the most gentlemanly wine in existence, and 
old port, which, spite of what White’s club-men say, is very consolatory to the 
stomach, very gracious to the digestive powers, and very strengthening to the 
mind. Here, bless the powers above 1 we can drink as much as we please; 
thanks to the well-replenished cellars and capital wines of Regina’s publisher I 
—ahd ita tikis we differ very materially from your fashionable parties, w^re 
the cloth is whipped off the table before you have gargled your throat with a 
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ffw ioitiatory glasses of the vinous juice. However, in order that you may 
not. for the ratiure, be outwitted when in fashionable parties, take this as a 
rule—^Always ask every man at the table to take wine with you ; and after¬ 
wards, if he is a man of breeding, like my friend O’Doherty, he will aslc you 
to take a glass in return. Thus, should there be twelve men at table, you con- 
- trive at once to get twenty-fonr good glasses of wine before the cloth is re¬ 
moved, and this is a matter worthy of remembrance.—O'Doherty, put it 
among the next batch of your maxims. Another of your maxims should be— 

* St bona vina cupis, hsec quinque probantur in illis, 

Fortia, formosa, fragrantia, frigida, frisca!’— 

No more Latin, however, but steadily to business. When I took up my glass, 
it was to propose a health; but the Standard-bearer fixed his left eye upon 
me, and, when he does so, he charms me into talking of wine.—Come, gen¬ 
tlemen, no daylight in your glasses, and no heel-taps when once they are to 
your lips. I give you THE KING! Long may he live to fill the throne which 
he adorns!" 

[Every glass is emptied — Ihvelve-t'mes-twelve. — Song, “He 
stemm’d the waves, a valiant tar." 

Yorke .—Fill up again, gentlemen ; for this toast cannot follow the last in 
too speedy’measure. It, properly speaking, ought to have accompanied it; 
but then we should have been cheated out of a glass of wine, and, therefore, 
I hope Her Gracious Majesty Queen Adelaide, will forgive us for keeping her 
for a second bumper. Now, my lads, up with it—Long life to King William's 
Consort, our beloved Adelaide, Queen of England!” 

[Immense cheering — Twelve-times-twelve—The glasses dance 
Irish jigs upon the table, and the heavy decanters have a set- 
to at a cotillon. — Song, “ With heart as pure os angels 
bear.” 

Yorke. —Ha, ha, ha!—Egad, the very glasses and decanters have caught 
up the spirit of fun!—Come, Rogers, my raw-head-and-bloody-bones—my 
prince of bugaboos—open your peepers, my old boy! It’s an insult to the 
company to be shutting your blinkers thus early. Come, fill up your glass, 
man 1 

Rogers. —I was just then beginning to dream of Italy.— 

“ I thought I was mounting the Alps!— 

Who first beholds those everlasting clouds— 

Seed-time and harvest, morning, noon, and night. 

Still where they were—steadfast, immoveable; 

Those mighty hills, so shadowy, so sublime. 

As rather to belong to heaven than earth!— 

But instantly receives into his soul 
A sense, a feeling, that he loses not.” 

. Yorke. —Hollo!—stop!—don’t give us the whole poem. Yoh a,: not now 
at Holland House, or in your own drawing-room. I wish you woula . 

“ Instantly receive into your mouth 
A glass of wine, whose taste you shall not lose.” 

After all, your poetry, Rogers, is beautiful—say what they will against your 
face. That, however, is not of your manufacture; whereas your poetry is. 
Your volume of “ Italy' is one of the most splendid that ever graced the lite¬ 
rature of England.—So don’t look dow least, man, but throw a smile into 
your ugly mug, and fill your glass. 

Rogers. —Really, Captain Yorke, you have no bowels of compassion. You 
tliink every body can drink like yourself and the Cornet. I am obliged to 
be cautious—if I were not, 1 should get up as sick as a dog in the morning. 

O’Doherty .— 

“ Si tibi serotioa uoceat potatio vini: 

Hora matatm& rehibas, et erit medicina.” 

There’s comfort for you, Sam. 





JRe^m.'<:-Merc 7 OD UB, Signifer; would you have me get (irimk In the 
mohiingtoo? 

O'jDoAer/y.—It'B odiy’curing yourself with a tooth of the dog that bit you 
overnight, "Gentleuiea,' replenish, for I have a toast which will’ make your 
blood thrill in ecstasy through your veins. 


Enttr Tom Campbell. 

Yorke .—Hollo I who have we here?—Tom Campbell, by all that is holy! 
Hang the fellow—I wish he was at the bottom of the Red Sea. Why does 
he come here to bother us with his shrivelled up and obstetrical face. One 
would think that after the drubbings he has got at our hands, he would have 
kept his precious carcase far as the blessed antipodes from our merciless fangs 
[aside to /esse]. Well, Tom, here you are—I am glad to see you ; although 
they told me you were offended at our sweet mention of your name. 

CampheU .—I really thought it very unkind of you, Yorke, to treat me in 
the cruel manner you have done. What injury have I ever been guilty of 
towards you ? 

Yorlce .—^Why, Tom, to me, personally, you have ever been the gentlest 
of God’s animals; but whenever I write in Regina, I forget all private friend¬ 
ships and partialities, all pr^udices and antipathies; iny bosom is steeled 
against all the undue and fatal influences of every passion under Heaven, 
being big with the lofty idea, that I am working for the improvement of the 
world at large, and of that countless posterity, yet in the womb of time. Sir, 
as Editor of Regina, I am the conservator of English literary taste, and Eng- 
glish literary taste is scandalized at your proceedings. The high-mettled 
racer of Parnassus is dwindled down into the tip-toe-slidiiig hack dandy of 
the drawing-room; he, who by a proper cultivation of his genius, had been 
a person above all the titled and wealthy jackasses of the metropolis, is 
turned into a slave of fashion, a sorry, mouthing, poor time-server to men, 
who, though they possess titles and have ducal coronets, are but the mere 
spawn of accident. 'I'he glorifier of the muses—he, who once in soft and 
beautifully modulated poems, sung of the beatific and blessed affections of the 
heart—of woman’s angelic chastity and excellence, as typified in the character 
of a Gertrude—and whose blood once boiled in tides of passion, as he re¬ 
counted the glories of England, and the martial achievements of the world— 
is dwindled into a tapster of a low club-house, a companion of mawkish 
fashionables, and loves to spend liis time in carousing over the bottle, and ut¬ 
tering jokes, and indulging in table talk, which shall not be mentioned by me 
on this occasion, but which grieves me to the very heart, when I think that 
all, all of which I have accused you, Tom Campbell, has been done and uttered 
—is daily done and uttered by a man in whose power it once was to have be¬ 
queathed to future times as pure and immaculate a name as any in the whole 
range of oi'^Jirjtish literature. 

Cam^twll.—{Rising in a violent passion,) Sir, you are offensive—I will no* 
long^remain her^ to listen to such insulting language. I am as potent in 
intellect now as I ever was in the course of my lift—as every body knows— 
that is, Henry Colburn, and Patmore, and Lady Charlotte Bury, and Edward 
Lytton Bulwer, because they respectively, and often and often have told 
me, that I was and am the first of the poets of England j and that my name 
will be remembered when those of Southey, Coleridge, and Wordsworth, are 
forgotten. 

[A vociferous ha! ha! ha I from tlie whole company. Campbell bounces 
aftottt the rootn for some time lihe a parched pea upon a drum-head —' 
then takes up his hat, and is about to make a precipitate retreat, when 
Sir Morgan pulls him back by the tails of his cout."] 

Sir Morgan .—Stop! stop ! my prince of white-headed boys. By holy 
Jove—^aye, by the brow of cloud-compelling Jove himself—you shall stop and 
hear your praises repeated in verse and song. Pungent, m’y fine fellow, give 
us a taste of yoUr quality. 
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Pmgent cantitates. . . . . i 

Regina’s great king is Noll Yorke, the strom foe 
Of Irishman Moore and Tom Cawmell the Scot; 

And the threat he held out was not swagger and show> 

For the lacing he's giv’n us shall ne'er be forgot. 

Such fortune awaits each contemptible wight. 

Each pert poetaster, each sycophant vile; 

Each grey-headed dandy, whose genius once bright. 

Is burnt down to the dregs—black-as Jem Scarlett's bile. 

Then why should we fail to apply our mastix 
To the shoulders of Cawmell, of Cockneys the prince. 

Who apes from superiors small drawing-room tricks ?~ 

Then lay on, Drum-Major, till Tommy shall wince. 

Out with him—^who his lofty Parnassian glory 
Hath barter'd for friendship of dandy and frump; 

And (eager to emulate Hellenic story) 

Is grey-headed Adonis to Aphrodite C——. 

The harp that of yore sung the song of the bold. 

Of the seamen of England, and of warlike Lochiel, 

Is unstrung, and the breast of the poet is cold 
To the language of passion—^to proud glory's tale. 

Inspiration is passed, and you see in its place. 

Of vinous potations, the marks deep and strong; 

While in form, dress, and gestures, the dandy you trace.— 
llien quick, our Drum-Major, and spare not the thong. 

[Drum-Major, obedient to orders—Thm is tied up, his clothes are strip¬ 
ped off—and after receiving five-hundredlashes, his body is borne off to 
the hospital.'] 

Tbrite.->-That imperative duty to the public having been thus notably per¬ 
formed, let us again to our merriment. Come, Culpepper, give us a song; 
let it be an appendant to the last. 

Culpepper. —^There is only one appendant to Tom Campbell, and that is 
Cyrus Reading. So here goes— 

Long Cyrus, when last he was named in our page. 

Mutter'd loudly his wrath, and bounc'd up in big rage ; 

And stalking like ranter upon a play stage, 

Saj's he, “ to chastise that Noll Yorke I engage.” 

Derry down, down, down, derry 4f)wn. 

For he, the vile dog, would fain have me his butt, '' ’>• 

Yet I’ll make him for ever his bread-basket shut— 

Then, in fury, he struck with his fist his caput. 

Which was hard as a thick-rinded tough cocoa-nut. 

Derry down, down, down, derry down. 

And the headggave a hollow and lo^ moaning sound. 

Like an echo in vaults that ate ieep under ground; 

And a twitch at his heart which in quick-time rebound. 

Was thumping, reminded the May-pole of his wound :— 

Derry down, down, down, derry down. 

This wound, sirs, was hidden and secret and sore. 

And inflicted by Colburn the puffer and bore. 

Who turn'd off lank Cyrus sam notice before. 

For the New MosUMy’s credit got lower and lower. 

Derry down, down, down, derry down. 
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Then Cyras resolved to trim newspaper man. 

And penny-a-liner, as first he begw 
His famous career; and, says he, if 1 can. 

From the King's faithful lieges I'U a few pence trepan^ 

Perry down, down, down, derry down. 

But this new scheme was bubblish, and quickly blew up. 

And now Cyrus’ sole joy, for his head of a tup. 

Is to dine in his club-room, and breakfast and sup. 

And to wine-bib and comfort himself with bis cup. 

Derry down, down, down, derry down. 

Still, however, ranting, swearing, and vowing vengeance against Noll 
Yorke and the peerless Begim, Queen of all the Magazines in the Universe. 

A great hubbub was now heard in the outer room.—TAomos Wood entered 
and all his retinue, in evident confusion ; and after a few necessary seconds 
for taking his breath. Wood announced, " The ex-Kinoop Fbancb !" who 
entered with bowing and mincing capers, and proceeded towards Oliver. 
Oliver rose with dignity, and met him, stepping out with his right-leg fore¬ 
most, " Charles Capet, I am happy to see you,” said the Editor of Uegina, 
•• you gave me a kind reception at your Court of the Tuilleries, and 1 am 
proud of this occasion to testify to you my grateful recollection of times past. 
This, my friend, is as it should be, and is no more than is due to the parties. 
1 visited you at your capital, and now you come to return us the compliment 
in our own den. Thus two such celebrated characters, as we are, should 
ever behave one to the otlier. Take a seat, my old crony, at our right hand. 
Here, Wood, clean glasses—which wine will you take, mon ancien ami — 
Port or Sherry ?” 

Charles.—Bien ohlig^, man trh cher Olivier ; mais je ne voudraia ni I’m ni 
Vautre. 

The " Man wot drives the Constitution Wan” here entered the room, and 
said, " that, if the Chairman would allow him to share in the festivities of the 
evening, he’d sing a song to earn his grog.” " Sit down, my old hero,” was 
the reply; " this is Liberty Hall on the present occasion.” Coachee imme¬ 
diately brought himself to an anchor, and without any coughing, humming, 
or any of the humbug generally introductory to a song, struck up the follow¬ 
ing stave:— 

Song bg ike Man wot drives ike Wan. 

" Though first I was a sorry hack 
In office, now 1 lead the pack; 

Am foremost whip, can cut a fiash. 

Can guide the ribbon, tip the lash 
So well, the Master of the Crovra, 

Made me head coachman here in town; 

And so with lots of quid a year, 

I’m glad of this my sarvice here; 

Since most confess that Coachee can 
Tool with the Constitution van. 

So—ya—^bip—^hearties—^ya—hip—hie— 

Coachee ’ll make the old wan fly. 

The tits are thorough bred, Eind pull 
The rumbling wan in speed so full; 

They never back, nor bolt, nor kick— 

If so. I’d send them to old Nick; 

They’re real good uns—^thorough British; 

Quiet as lambs, and never skittish; 

The nicest crearares ever bom; 

Their stomachs strong—^they eat their corn; 

Thanks to the care of Tamworth cad. 

And Billy Holmes, that Irish lad. 

So—yar—hip—hearties—^ya—hip—^hie— 

Coachee ’ll make the old wan fly. 
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Coache&.-^yfJ^v^ t^yfi ^ ,|Iailp! idaali «y:kiBipUglits. le it? 
dan it be? Yea, it')a>! .01^i^ailteB£x-<3!qmerie8. 

Charka. —jVe^«w parkit p(Uh—Moim§Hr ^r/tes-reoiw *er Bad man, good for 
noting. Ne me r^grdez your eyea away, 

Coachee. —/lejgbbo^q', gently, aqd not so fast-^not look at you. 
Dash my buttons now—a cat may look at a king. Why, hang me, if crazy 
Gillies here-—Basil Barrington, as he has styled himself, sha’n’tloOk at you. 
Come, Basil, leave off cramming your fingers down your throat, and look at 
old £x-TuiUeries. (He plaeea Gilliea’face between hta kncea, and turij^a it to¬ 
wards Charles.) Now, you may go, Basil—Basil takes Id^c hint. 

Charles. —L’Impertinent. 

Coachee. —Come, don't call names. Who gives you a lodging at Holy- 
rood, now that the Cardinal is tired of you ? By the wgy, my covey, you 
must have read history in particularly small quantities, for, I myself, know 
enough to be aware of the proper time for quartering myself on a church¬ 
man—^when there’s something to be gained by the fellow. Look at the 
Dean—beg his pardon, the Bishop. 

Charles. —Apropos de Ilolyrood House; on vit bien dans ce palais la, je 
croi—I believe. 

Coachee. —Not a place for a worn out dynasty. By the way, Charley, 
they'll make Jules a trifie shorter. I’ve a notion. 

Charles. —Miserable! him has be kill next month. 

Coachee. —^The better—dead men tell no tales. I don't know what stu¬ 
pidity he might be guilty of under the influence of hope, or fear. He who 
lived like an ass, will die like a fool. 

Charles.—Requiescat in pace ! —ah, monsieur, il n'y a point de cabaret dans 
I’autre monde. Puss about de boutielle. I shall sing de song. 


Song by Charley Bx. 

Ah! Monsieur Yorke, pardonnez moi, je vous, I come in cog o. 

For to demander votre conseil, and eat some of your prog o; 

On m’a beaucoup dit, \raiment quoique you love not frog o, 

I wish ye tell me how to kill mon cousin, that vile dog o. 

Ah! Monsieur Yorke, ce cousin vil a gagne ma couronne o, 

£t vat you calls a foolscap he ma t^te a mis upon o; 

Et quand ce meschant fr^re of mind was presque mort et gone o. 

He also say, I frnm sottises should never once be won p.* ^ 

Dieu me pardonne, and h Paris on me portrait dessine o, ^ 

(Et ma famille) cn yon grand bSte with long oreilles and lean o ;f 
Un &ne, ass, les vilains ppquins had never been so green o, 

I would have trounc’d thepi veil for dis if I in France had been o. 

But now a miserable homme, I wander far from hoipe o. 

Once proud and haimhty Comte D'Artois, now Bourbop old and lame o; 
Thanks to Polignaeund Cottu, and Josuils hot f^om Rome o, 

1 shot my subjects-h Paris—at Lulworth 1 shot game q. 


* We suppose the Ex-King alludes to what his brother Loifle XVIII. said of iihn, 
when on his death-bed—*' Hilas,” exetsimed one of (he courtiers, f* que fera le Comte 
d'Artois Dee SottUes,” was the pithy reply of the ezpirlRg monarch. 

t This must be a complaint against one of the hundred^nmturee of the King. His 
family and himself are drawn as asses, and the party is described as ihe famide des 
Ones. 
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l4bei;ai«a, ,tirWware rea^, m 1 tpid yoQf a 7^>* aod. a Jhalf agb.ijot to &ush 
you Howerse* tho' 1»m»,>^fQtt'tea'deail «hpt. So spend 

your time to your own bealth'and our advance When yott^ get to tiie laud 
of the heather and the grouse.” * 

Chia-let.^Ab, Baail Huli-^big AaHwr! let me haere de v^r—mais non—je 
n’en veux pas—car ce viU ese de Porteigab-«4t Portuj^ est tout pris de 
I'Espagne, de quel pays aussi vient le vin de Xeres: et PEspagUe me fait sou¬ 
venir les exploits du Trooadere et les beaUx jours de ma vie. Maintenaut 
me voUb un miserable vieilliard—pai par tea Frkucais jqni m'ont chassd du 
trdne de mes aieux—>les orgueilleux Bourbons qui ont, pendant tant de slides, 
gouvernd les destinies du monde. 

[ffe was deeply affected, burst into tears, and Oliver patted him On the baci.] 

" What are you snivelling at ?" said the Chairman. " Now look at Ma¬ 
dame de Berri, who is just entering in a Highland kilt. She supports re¬ 
verses like a man. But somehow all the men of your mad family are of the 
other sex." The justice of this remark was lost on the company, who were 
all admiring the Eiuchess de Berri's pretty supporters. " She has as good a 
leg, as Foote," said O'Doherty. "Comment!"cried she, "did you ever see one 
without the other?" not knowing the nature of the gentleman’s allusion. 

" Madame," said Oliver, who is the most polite fellow in the world, save 
and except Sir C. Wetherell, " advance; I hope your highness is satisfied 
with the proposed residence at Holyrood House." " Ah 1 cette maudite ville 
d’Edimburgh! j'en suis de retour et voici tout ce que je trouve supportable. 
This costume, which I will wear while it suits my shape; but never will I 
revisit that dull smoke-house more." " You speak English like an angel, Ma¬ 
dame ;—Apropos des bottes—what think you of Scotch reels ?" So well,” cried 
the lively one, " that if his Majesty, qui n’est plus—and Monsieur Ik au nez 
willjoin, we'll now dance one kmerveille, et do tout mon coeur.” The Coachman 
pulled old Charley with him in an instant, joined byT. Duncombe. Simul¬ 
taneously took the great Oliver, the poker and shovel, which he used fiddle- 
wise, the Duchess preferring that concord of queer sounds to the national 
drone of the bag-pipe. So delightfully did he manage his part of the busi¬ 
ness, that the whole room began footing it, like the very deuce. " Can't you 
dance without swearing, Macauley ?” at len^h cried Oliver," but you’ve sworn 
till you’re black in the face. Come come, my boys, seats again, you'll all have 
enough reeling as you go home." "Well, now it's all over,” said the Mund-Har- 
monica Ayrton," that is simply the strangest music 1 ever heard in my life. I 
think it hath frightened away the French personages who did us the honour of 
sitting among us.''"No," said the Duke, "^ey did not honour us, and were not 
frightened. They’re off—I gave Charley the only thing he is now worthy of— 
a kick, and took leave of the Duchess—was afraid of their jabbering. By the 
way, Jarpr- Fraser, your publication is doing amazingly. The Kin^ is highly ^ 
delighted with the handsome manner in which you mentioned him at your ’ 
Election Dinner, and hopes always to merit your good opinion. Lady Burg- 
hersh told me the other day that she was glod the affair at Florence was 
knocked up, if only tor the delight she had in reading your Numbers on the 
day of publication. And also the late Miss Sheridan was telling me you 
intended to give her, among your litereu-y portraits; shall be glad to see it 
Mrs. Fox Lane is eternally boring roe to introduce her to you pcisonally, 
which ril do soipe of those days. And I beg to say, in the presence of the 
Editor and Contributors to your Magazine, that no one is more fervent in his 
admiration of it than I. Don't you remember the affair of the letter ? Wasn't 
that civil ? True, Bob Peel blundered It, as he does every thing, when I'm npt 
at hi* elbow. Well, loaff life to you idl I say I. Wlmt an asa Blacfcwo^ was 
to write a letter to the ^e, comphtinbg of their giving you support inst^ 
of him. You 4ewrve support, njy boy; and as far as my influence goe^ 
which is hot small—^you shall have success." " Thanks, Coacbeg,*' cried 
Fraser: ■** hut do you read my Magazine, and inform your mind; and never 
fear our success, for fact is, we're too successful.” " That Second Edition of 
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huft Number looked weU/^ observed the Driver. ” Nittv IthMk my oictues 
would sell you some thousand copies. I don't care a straw about awmafelf; 
yeft ni sit for you, if you like." ** Thank you—^thank you,'^ cried aU mankind. 

Here the Improvisatore rose and said— 

3%e Improvuatore^B Speech. 

The Devil long lay on his brimstone bed. 

And tossed himself to and fro: 

For the cares of his calling wrack'd his head. 

And stung his heart with woe. 

Men were getting too good, he thought. 

Eschewing the ways of evil— 

And souls were now so dearly bought : 

Then he laid a plot—the Devil 
Says he. I'll forth from my sulphurous den. 

Assuming the dress of^ friar; 

And 'mongst the mischievous sons of men. 

I'll chouse for my servant a liar.— 

One who shall gainsay his well-known creed. 

And rank in the Protestant Church; 

Who shall quickly assume the cowl and bead. 

And leave his Old friends in the lurch. 

Who shall basely apostatise from his God, 

And his bosom 'gainst Tories should steel; 

And following of villainous mammon the nod. 

Have men's contempt like Bob Peel. 

So in guise of friar he silly sped. 

To the house of Philpot the Dean: 

As o’er a pamphlet he scratch'd his head ; 

" To tickle this Doctor I mean," 

Quoth Satan—and then, as the hack in his book. 

Thought to give papists a pill. 

The Devil let down a well baited hook. 

And caught the sly Dean by the gill: 

Then, strange to say, the doctor forgot 
’Gainst the harlot of Rome his ire. 

And he burn'd his political pamphlet, I wot. 

And his hate turn’d to ardent desire. 

And now all good people a wai'ning take. 

For the Devil's a devil most sly; 

And do not your hearts our religion forsake. 

Or youi former opinions deny. 

For here is this Philpot, whose title ye ken. 

An apostate, and traitor, and slave. 

Who stinks in the nostrils of all honest men. 

Though to Tories once honour he gave— 

Who, though of Duke Arthur, it is the known wish of. 

To exalt him higher and higher. 

Until he become great Lecturer Bischuff,* 

Will be known a political liar. 

And the higher he rises—the more wUl this sample 
Of derifeit unto good men and true. 

Be known—so, my bearers, heed well the example. 

And the Devil’s gilt pills eschew 1— 

Oliver. —^Enough, my old boy, of such horrible trash—why, zounds, man, 
you would go on foe ever—forgetting all the while tiiat there is such sfolf as 
right good wine upon ttie table—I think he ought to be fined—^for his for¬ 
getfulness of the bottle. We will, however, forgive him this once. 


* See BUu^ Letter in the BriUsh Museum. 
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wh<» with giwt 

do^g ^ Whpjp fy^nu]®, her^ begged to; (iag « eonj^ observing 
; l^.he>ad;h^ftCd w miifih grunting aad.squalUng since he came in, that he 
saw no reason for despair, and would ther^ore endeavour to.vocalise, if an 
auditory were to be found. " No more noise than necessary/' cried Oliver.— 
" Silence for a psalm from Father Freedrinker." 

Father FasBOBi^KER’s Song. 

When Dublin was a village. 

There dwelt the Queen of Sheba, 

A mighty wench for tillage. 

And eke for bottle>iillage. 

With Folderol Trueba. 

Then sing, brush away the mountain dew. 

Long live the Queen of Sheba! 

This queen she hdl an eye, sir. 

Which was so bright to view. 

It made a body sigh, sir— 

And shall I tell you why, sir ? 

To think she hadn't two ! 

Then sing, brush away the mountain dew. 

Long live the Queen of Sheba! 

This queen she had a nose, sir, 

A UetU on one side ; 

No nobler nose now blows, sir. 

And, as you may suppose, sir. 

The point was purple dyed! 

Then sing, brush away the mountain dew. 

Long live the Queen of Sheba! 

This queen was all perfection. 

And, as a man of taste. 

If I attempt dissection 
Of beauty, may my neck shun, 

A bottle near it placed 1 

Then sing, brush away the mountain dew. 

Long live the Queen of Sheba ! 

This queen is still alive, sir. 

And dwells—^I shan't say where; 

Because you’d wish to wive, sir, 

(A wish that wouldn’t thrive, sir,) 

With one so fat and fair! 

Then sing, brush away the mountain dew. 

Long live the Queen of Sheba! 

So here’s the queen of Sheba! 

And here’s our noble selves! 

And here’s Folderol Trueba, 

Who loved the Queen of Sheba, 

With a Same like tallow twelves! 

Then sing, brush away the mountain dew. 

Long live tlie Queen of Sheba! 

3 . b^ bram !, followed this beautiful ditty, and Yorke inquiring what toast was 
to be drunk. Father Freedrinker gave the following: “ May the present mo¬ 
ment be the last of our lives 1” " I object to that,” said the Old Whip of the 
Constitution. “To me, it is all one,” said Penny the poet, “I have achieved 
immortality, and am ready to die." “ Mend your toast. Father,” said the 
Chairffian. “ Well,” cried his Reverence, " May the present mbiheht he the 
first of our lives!” “ Sir,” observed an elderly gentleman, with no hair on 



hb wig, ** it ia clear to me tli«t, you wisb to be unint^lt^l^/ ao tb^ most 
civil thing 1 have to say is, I don't understand you." " IntelUgiUUa nan,** 
muttered the Father, filling his glass. Yorke then shouted, *' Order, yw noiay 
ruflians, and listen to my song." ' ‘ ‘ 

Olivbr Yobkb’s Song. 

Farewell—^but, whenever you welcome the hours. 

That leave not a leaf on a branch in the bowers. 

Oh, think of the grog that Noll Yorke wont to brew. 

On the long winter nights, ye mad rascals, with you! 

The nights will return, though they will not remain. 

For the sun, like a dun, pokes his nose thro’ the pane ; 

But he ne'er can prevent that rare fun, when a few 
Jolly lads throng around me, mad rascals, like you. 

And long be the ev’nings, when j^h one fills up 
His glass without heel-taps, an^corns the tea-cup. 

For the veriest bore, ’mid such jovial delight. 

Is joining the ladies and spoiling the night. 

For what are their roses, their lilies, and wilps, 

'fheir singing, and dancing, and chatting, and smiles. 

To match with the gleesome and glorious cheer. 

We revel in, while such rare fellows are here ? 

Let Fortune be d—d I for we make our own joy. 

And defy the old hag, such bright bliss to destroy ! 

Let her frown, let her pinch, yet what need we care. 

Having hands that can do, and proud hearts that will dare ? 

Her bitterest cup is but harmlessly filled. 

For one who can laugh at your " roses distilled 

She may twitch, she may twinge, a true trump as she will— 

But the glory of manhood will stick to him still 1 

Magniloquent and manifold were the laudatory phrases poured forth in 
acknowledgment of this song. '* I always thought," cried Jesse, "that 
Moore had bungled the business, in attempting to tack meretricious twaddle 
to the stirring melodies of Ireland. Now 1 have, thank Heaven! heard an 
off-hand song worthy of Dryden himself. Gentlemen, it is usual for the 
Chairman to leave the roon\, and thus give the company an opportunity for 
drinking his health. This, our Chairman has had the fi'rmness not to do. 

I therefore propose that we vote him absent, and drink his health in his pre¬ 
sence !” [Loud c/ifprs.] Mr. Jesse then, pointing with a very polite gesture 
to the Chairman, said— 

" Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of Yorke." 

Health and long life to Oliver Yorke! 

Drunk with nine times nine, and three cheers more. 

The great Oliver then rose, and said—" Gentlemen, that was prettily pro¬ 
posed and handsomely drank. May you live for ever 1 1 beg to give our 
next merry meeting I" Drunk with rapture—the toast, not the Chairman. 

Mr. M'Culloch now.wt up, and begged to draw the attention of the meet¬ 
ing to tile question of Toiitieal Economy and—off scampered every pair of 
legs present but his own. 

[Much comfuslon, and not much steadg vxilkmg—iableo 
gkme» shivered—tsine gushing from cracked ^canters, in gsirgUng 
rivnleis on fhe Persian cArpet, SfC. Sfc. 4’eO 
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MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

LONDON. 


Eflsays on Interesthtg and Useful sub¬ 
jects ; with a few Introductory Remarks 
on English Composition; designed to assist 
youth in the style and arrangement of 
Themes. By E. Johnson. 1 vol. 12mo, 
5s. 6d bds. 

^ The Elements of Algebra, dedgned 
as an Introduction to Bland’s Algebrsucal 
Problems. By Dr. Jamieson. 1 vol. 8vo. 
7s. bds. 

New Theory of Astronomy. Rudiments - 
of the Primary Forces of Gravity, Magne¬ 
tism, and Electricity, in their Agency on 
the Heavenly Bodies. By P. Murphy, 
Esq. In 8vo. 16s. * 

Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles. 
By John Brewster, A.M. Second Edi¬ 
tion. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. bds. 

Barrington and Kirk’s Faith of the 
Catholics. 8vo. 12s. bds. 

/ Errors regarding Religion. By James 
Douglas. Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. 8s. 

The PulpiL Vol. 14. 7s. 6rf. 

A Sermon preached before the King’s 
Most Excellent Majesty, in the Chapel 
Royal, St. James’s, on Sunday, July 4th, 
18iio. By the Lord Bishop of London. 

4 to. 2s. 

Discourses on the Millennium, the Doc¬ 
trine of Election, Justification tjy Faith, 
and other subjects. By the Rev. Michael 
Russell, LL.D. 12mo. 9s. 6d. bds. 

The Bampton Lectures, for 1830. An 
Inquiry into the Doctrines of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church; in 8 Sermons, preached 
before the University of Oxford. By Henry 
Soames, A. M. 8vo. 13s. bds. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

' Demonology and Witchcraft. By Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart. Being No. 16 of the 
Family Library. 12mo. 5s. 

The Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
containing 312 engravings. Prints 421. 
Proofs 63f. 

The History ^f the Netheriands, ftom 
the earliest tones to the Battle of Water¬ 
loo. Besng No. 10 of Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopaedia. 6s. 

Utility of Latin discussed. By Justice 
Bremam. 8vo, 2s. 

On the recent improvements in the art 
of distinguishing the various Diseases of 
the Heart; being the Lumleyan Lectures 
delivered before .the Royal (College of 
Physicians in 1829. By John Elliotson, 
Esq. M.D. F.R.S. Folio. If. Is. 

Several Foreign Amuals,&a 1831, have 
been already imported; among which are 
the Penelope, Minerva, Urania, Novellen, 
Krana, Frauentaschenbuch, Taschenbuch 
der Liebe, Cornelia Taschenbuch, Musen- 
almanach, Almanach, Draniadsches, und 
Folitisches Taschenbuch. They are for the 
most part sold at 10 s. 

VOL. tt. NO. X. 


POLITICS, Sec. 

The result of the General Election, 
or, What has the Duke of Wellington gain¬ 
ed by the Dissolution ? 2s. 

An Official List of the Members of tlie 
New Parliament. Is. 

Full Annals of the French Revolution 
in 1830. By W. Hone. 8vo. 2s. fid. 

Government without Whigs, being an 
answer to "the Country without a Govern- 
ment," and the " Edinburgh Review.” 2s, 

An Explanation of Moral Rights, in a 
practical view of the subject, and as op¬ 
posed to the erroneous Idea of Natural 
Rights. By George G. Vincent. Svo. 

7s bds. 

WORKS OF IMAGINATION, &C. 

Camden, a tale of the South. 3 vols. ^ 
12mo. 16s. 6d. bds. 

The Alexandrians, an Egyptian Tale. 

2 vols. 12ino. 15.t. bds. 

Partings and Meetings, a Tale founded 
on fact Svo. 7s. cloth bds. 

The Water Witch ; or the Skimmer of 
the Seas. By the Author of “ Red Rover,” 

" the Borderers,” Sic. Sic. 3 vols. post 
Svo. If. 11s. 6d. bds. 

The Heiress of Bruges, a Tale. By 
T. C. Grattan, Esq. 4 vols. post Svo. 
2f.2s. 

THEOLOGY, SfC. 

The Literary Policy of the Church of 
Rome exhibited in an account of her 
Damnatory Catalogues or Indexes, both 
prohibitory and expurgatory, with various 
illustrative extracts, anecdotes, and re¬ 
marks. By tlie Rev. Joseph Meadham, 
M.A. 1 vol. Svo. 10.t. fid. bds. 

An Essay on the Creation of the Uni¬ 
verse, and the Evidences of the existence \ 
of God. By Charles Doyne Sillcry, Au- 
tlior of “ Dallery,” &c. fitc. 3s. fid. 

Sermons, intended to shew a sober ap¬ 
plication of Scriptural Principles to the 
Realities of Life. By John Miller, A.M. 
late Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. 

1 vol. Svo. 12s. bds. 

POETRY, &c. 

Antediluvian Sketches, and other poems. 

By Richard Howitt 5s. small Svo. 

Woman, a Satire, and other poems. By 
Wadham Pembroke. 1 vol. Svo. 5s. bds. 

The Arrow and the Rose, with other 
poems. By Wm. Kennedy, Author of 
“ Fitful Fancies.” 1 vol. Svo. 6s. bds. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

A complete practical Treatise on the 
Diseases of the Bye. By Wm. Mackensie, 
of the UnivKsity of Glasgow. 1 vol. Svo# 
21s. 

The Principles of Surgery. By John 
Bevens, Regius Professor of Surgery at 
Glasgow. 1 vol. Svo. 14s. bds. 

2 N 
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Literary Intelligence. 

literary intelligence.. 


A Musical Annual, entitled Apollo's 
Gift," is announced to be ready by Cramer 
& Co. of Regent-street. The Writers 
and Composers are both well known to 
the public. 

Also one by Goulding & Co., entitled 
" the Musical Bijou," which will be ready 
early in November. 

Robert Dawson, Esq., late Chief Agent 
of the Australian Agricultural Company, 
has announced his intention of publishing 
a work upon that country, to be called 
Australia and Emigration. 

Mr. D. Turnbail has announced " the 
French Revolution of 1830, and the Scenes 
by which it was accompanied." 

Mr. Leitch Ritchie has nearly ready 
for publication the Romantic Annals of 
France, from the time of Charlemagne to 
the reign of Louis the Fourteenth inclu¬ 
sive ; forming the new series of the Ro¬ 
mance of History. 

A Manual of the Rudiments of Theology, 
containing an Abridgment of Bishop Tom¬ 
line’s Theology; with an Analysis of 
Paley’s Evidences, Pearson on the Creed, 
and Burnet on the Articles. For the Use 
of Students. By the Rev. J. B. Smith, 
B.A. Head-Master of Hurncastle Gram¬ 
mar School, and Rector of Solby and Dam- 
burgh. In 12mo. 

Fourteen Sermons on the History of 
our Saviour. By the Rev. W. Norris, 
Rector of Warblington, Hants. 

A Geographical and Topographical Work 
on the Canadas and the other British North 
American Provinces, with extensive Maps, 
by Lieut. Col. Bouchette, the Surveyor- 
General of Lower Canada; is, we under¬ 
stand, now in the Press, and the Maps un¬ 
der the bands of eminent engravers. 

Sermons preached in St. George's 
Church, Everton, by the Rev. Matson 
Vincent, M.A. of University College, Ox¬ 
ford, in 1 voL 12ino., will shortly be 
published. 

The Second Volume of Moore’s Byron 
is quite finished, and will immediately ap¬ 
pear. 

The Adventures of Finati, the Guide of 
Mr. William Bankes, in the course of his 
Eastern Journeys and Discoveries, have 
been arranged for publication by that gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr. Hope, the author Anastasius, 
has a new work nearly printed, “ On the 
Or^n and Prospects ^ Man." 

The Biography of Lord Rodney is near¬ 
ly ready. The Admiral's son-in-law. 
General Mundy, has prepared it iiroin fa¬ 
mily papers, correspondence, &c. 

Popular Spedmens of the Greek Dra* 
madats is advertised for publication. 


A New Journal, devoted to Skaence and 
Natural History, has just been started, 
conducted by Faraday, Brande, Burnett, 
Daniell, Ure, and other distinguished 
names. 

Four Volumes of Mr. Croker's Edition 
of Boswell are printed. The whole work 
is not to exceed 5 vols 

A new Edition of Montagu’s Ornitho¬ 
logies Dictionary, with considerable ad¬ 
ditions, &c., is announced for immediate 
publication. 

The Rev. W. S. Gilly will soon publish 
Waldensian Researches, during a Second 
Visit to the Waldenses. 

Professor Jameson is preparing a new 
edition of Wilson’s American Ornithology, 
wliich will be published in Constable’s 
Miscellany. 

Sir Wm. Jardine, Author of " Illustra¬ 
tions of Omithoiogy,*’ has ready for pub¬ 
lication, an edition of Wilson’s American 
Ornithology; with the continuation, by 
C. Lucien Bonaparte. 

Sir Walter Scott is engaged on a con¬ 
tinuation of Tales of a Grandfather. The 
Hon. Baronet has also announced a new 
Romance, which is to be called Robert of 
Paris. 

Captain Basil Hall is preparing for tlie 
press, Fragtnents of Voyages aud Travels 
in all parts of the World; a work de¬ 
signed for young people. It will appear 
in three small vols. 

The I’hilosophy of Sleep. By Mr. 
Macknish, is nearly ready. 

Thomas Haynes Bayley, Esq announces 
a Poem on the French Revolution of 1830, 
illustrated by wood cuts, from designs by 
George Cruikshank. 

The following are among the “ An¬ 
nuals" announced for publication during 
the present month:—the Cameo, or 
a Melange of Literature and the Arts;" 

" the Comic Annual;’’ “ the New Comic 
Annual ;*’ " the Winter’s Wreath;’’ “ Le 
Keepsake Francais;” " the*Literary Sou¬ 
venir :’’ " the Gem;’’ and " tho*, New 
Year’s Gift.” By Mrs. Watts. “ Friend¬ 
ship’s Offering;’’ " the Remembrancer;’’ 

“ the Christmas Box;’’ “ the Winter’s 
Wreath;’’ “the Landscape Annual;’’ 

“ the Amulet;’’ “ the Keepsake;’’ “ the 
Juvenile Forget me Not;’’ “the Forget 
me Not*" 

T'.ie Errors of Romanism traced to their 
origin in Human Nature. By R. Whate- 
ly, D.D. Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, 
Oxford, is in the press. 

The Rev. John Kcnrick has just com¬ 
pleted an Abridgment, which wUl shortly 
be published, of his Translarion of Zuropt’s 
Larin Grammar. 


VmmuU and SAsannSSi, 13, $aUeburf Square, London. 
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LETTERS ON DEMONOLOGY AND WITCHCRAFT. 
BY SIR WALTER SCOTT, BAHT.~LOND. 1830. 


The announcement of these letters 
on Witchciaft and Demonology by 
Sir Walter Scott excited no small 
interest and expectation. On this 
same subject, indeed, some thousands 
of works have been produced within 
the last three or four centuries ; it 
has been tortuicd and speculated 
upon almost incessantly during the 
whole of that time, under the most 
varied circumstances, and by per¬ 
sons of the most opposite charac¬ 
ters and opinions. Yet notwith¬ 
standing all tins, the author of Wa- 
vei ley, it was supposed, might still 
contrne to clothe it with new and 
unusual attractions j and many look¬ 
ed forward with enthusiasm to the 
pleasure of being tiansported back, 
in such company, to those dark and 
mysterious times, when spirits of 
good and of evil not only inteiested 
themselves in the fate of mortals, 
but came to have immediate inter¬ 
course with them, and even to share 
in thwr actio.ns and passions. 

But independently of the allure- 
meats of any gieat name, the sub¬ 
ject, we apprehend, will never cease 
to claim the attention of men in all 
ages. Even m this nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, though demons and witches, 
white, black, and grey, with all their 
taumpery, have now utterly forsaken 
this nether world, and left us in 
peaceful scepticism, something yet 
lingers within us, which, if-it merits 
not the name of belief, at least makes 
us feel more than ordinary interest 
in perusing their story, largely min¬ 
gled as it is with horrors and cruelty. 

VOL. U. NO. RI. 


The belief in spirits, and in their 
immediate intercourse with men for 
good and for evil, did not take its 
origin in the woe-begone frenzy or 
delusion of superstitious ages, but 
seems to be grounded in the deepest 
principles of our nature, engraven 
within our hearts in imperishable 
characters. No people so rude as 
not to entertain that belief! In some 
shape or other it has spread over 
the whole earth, among the most 
civilized as well as the most bar¬ 
barous nations, entering not only 
into popular fictions and tradition8> 
but alsd into the daily business of 
men's lives. We shall see it was 
not confined to the weak, the credu¬ 
lous, and half-insane, but took pos¬ 
session also of the most fearless, the 
strongest, and freest minds. 

The most limited and hasty ex¬ 
amination of the subject before us 
is sufficient to show its vast extent ; 
and make us aware how difficult an 
undertaking it would be to give any 
thing like an adequate account of 
the origin, progiess, and connexions - 
of the belief in demons and witches. 
Under sdrac form or other it was 
universal, and blended itself more or 
less intimately with the poetry, re¬ 
ligion, and philosophy of every na¬ 
tion where it prevailed—deriving 
from these sources much of its com¬ 
plexion and character. It is easy to 
sec that any satisfactory explanation 
of its real meaning, or connected 
history of its rise and decline, would 
require a depth of research and 
calmness of investigation altogether 
2 0 
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Lettm 0 % Demonology and Witcherfft, [Dec. 


inconsistent with the thinness and 
superficial rapidity which a^e neces> 
sary m a popular work, designed for 
no other end than to supply the 
market with wa> e that may be a<l- 
aptcd to meet the demand already 
existing. The artist or artisan, who 
uncieitakes to furnish that 3U])pIy, 
might justly-be convicted of impro¬ 
vidence, weie he to attempt to in¬ 
troduce aught that might require 
too great an exertion of thought on 
the part of those to whom he ad¬ 
dresses himself, or, indeed, to do any 
thing more than minister to that 
vague, indolent craving for know¬ 
ledge of the shallowest and most 
superficial description—if it deserve 
the name at all—which is so cha¬ 
racteristic of these times in which 
wc live. And, farther, we should 
be entitled to bring a verdict of 
“ egregious folly” against him, were 
he to attempt advocating any truth, 
however precious, that might be un¬ 
welcome to the purchasers of his 
ware, or tend to diminish their self- 
esteem, which it is the very secret 
of his occupation to promote and 
exalt by all the means in bis power. 
Ver) few amongst us are found ca¬ 
pable of relishing, or even tolerating, 
any thing which is much beyond 
our own depth, or in which wo Can 
discern no reflex of our own thoughts 
and opinions. This “ general dif¬ 
fusion of knowledge,” however im¬ 
perfect, may well be the subject of 
sincere and legitimate cougtatula- 
tion, and we hpartily wish *hat real 
knowledge were a thousand fold 
more dilfused amongst as; but is 
there not, we may be nllow^ to ask, 
great reason to apprehend that these 
" popular libraries”— which profess 
to communicate all soits of know¬ 
ledge so cheaply and easily, and 
which, in truth, very frequently do 
Kttle or nothing, but confim the 
vanity -and self conceit to which we 
are already too prone, by making us 
believe we know many things tho¬ 
roughly, of which wc know next 
to nothing—^may ultimately take 
away from this age all reverence, 
and with it all capability of acquir¬ 
ing, Ur even seekmg for, any deep 
or genuine knowled^? Nay, have 
they not already, in some measure, 
been attended with this mischievous 
effect.^ Are we not daily becoming 
more and more averse to all serious 


study, and more incapable of feeling 
that we need it ? Tliese are earnest 
considerations, which, however, we 
can only hint at in passing; it would 
be out of place to dwell upon them 
at present; but we conceive they 
are such as will occur to every re¬ 
flecting mind that can discern the 
character and signs of these times. 
We may recur to them upon some 
future occasion. Our present task 
is of a humbler nature, and requires 
that we should proceed to give some 
account of the woik before us. 

If it were possible to form a correct 
judgment respecting these Letters of 
Sir Walter Scott, from the echoes of 
applause with which they have been 
received by all newspapers, journals, 
gazettes, &c. &c. they might seem to 
be of unparalleled merit. But all who 
are accustomed to perceive the real 
meaning of those ecstasies of admira¬ 
tion, into which our brother scribblers 
contrive to elevate thcraseives on such 
occasions, will most likely feel dis¬ 
posed to reserve their commendations 
until they have made the work itself 
the subject of their examination; and 
we believe Sir Walter Scott, if he 
could possibly care any thing about 
these newspaper culogiums, or be 
tempted to take any notice of them, 
would himself be the very first to ac¬ 
knowledge their fulsnnieness and im¬ 
propriety. His professed object was, 
to “ assist the family Library" with 
some popular account of Demonology 
and Witrbciaft, and we think he has 
succeeded in attaining that object— 
whtch.indecd, he could not have failed 
to do, by putting his name to any 
work on such a subject. But those 
who expect to find m it any rational 
or connected account of Demonology 
and Witchcraft will be greatly disap¬ 
pointed. ITiis would have refluired 
too much effort on the part of the au¬ 
thor, and might have been, " at the 
present time of day, less likely to suit 
the pages of a popular miscellany." 
On the contrary, those who look for 
moving accidents by flood and field— 
ail! such are always the most nume¬ 
rous class of readers—^will find many 
“ narratives of remarkable cases," re¬ 
lated, of course, with skill and dex¬ 
terity, as coming flx)m the pen of such 
an experienced hand. These mmn* 
tives, wc apprehend, give work its 
chief interest; making it really enter¬ 
taining, and very readable, in spite of 
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t^.wbtinfly loose, tawdry observa¬ 
tion, which are soinewhat too lord¬ 
ly interspersed, and whieh may, in¬ 
deed, go far to render the whole in¬ 
tolerable to many a reader. I'hus, 
for example, the remarks which open 
the work, though they doubtless con¬ 
tain a good deal of truth, ore written 
in a style which seems to us very of¬ 
fensive, and is certainly altogether 
unworthy of the subject, as well as of 
the author. 

“ The general, or, it may be termed, the 
universal belief of the inhabitants of the 
earth in the existence of spirits, separated 
from the incumbrance and incapacities of 
tlip body, is grounded on the consciousness 
of tile divinity that speaks in our bosoms, 
and demonstrates to ail men, except the 
few who are hardened to the relestial voice, 
that there is within us a portion of the di¬ 
vine substance, which is not suiijeci to the 
law of death and dissolution, but whiih, 
when the body is no longer (it for its abode, 
shall seek its own place, as a sentinel dis¬ 
missed fVom his post. Unaided by iCveia- 
tion, it cannot be hoped that mere earthly 
reason should be able to form any rational 
conjecture conceining the destination of the 
.soul when parted from the body j but the 
conviction that such an indestructible es¬ 
sence exists—the belief expres.sed by the 
poet in a different sense. Non omitis moria^ 
—must infer the existence of many millions 
of spirits, who liave not been annihilated, 
though they have become invisible to nior- 
tals; w ho still see, hear, and perceive, only 
by means of the imperfect organs of huma¬ 
nity. Probability may lead some of the 
most reflecting to anticipate a state of future 
rewards and punishments; as those expe¬ 
rienced in the education of the deaf and 
dumb, And that their pupils, even while cut 
offfiom all instruebon by ordinary means, 
have been able to fonn, out of their own 
unassisted conjectures, some ideas of the 
existence of a Deity, and of the distinction ' 
between the soul and body—a circumstance 
which {ftoves how naturally these truths 
arise in the human hiind. The principle 
that they do so arise, being taught or com¬ 
municated, leads to ferthcr conclusions. 

“ These spirits, in a state of separate ex¬ 
istence, being admitted to exist, are not, it 
may be supposed, indif&rent tu the aflbira 
of mortality—^perhaps, not incapable of in¬ 
fluencing them. It is true that, in a more 
advanced state of sodety, the philosopher 
may challenge the possibili^ of a separate 
appearance of a disembodied spirit unless In 
the case of a direct miracle, to which, be¬ 
ing a shspension of the laws of nature, di- 
reotly wrought by the Maker of these lawr 
for some express purpose, no bound or re¬ 
straint can poaaiUy be assigned. Bnt, un¬ 
der Biia necessary fimitation and exc^im. 


philosophers mi^t plausibly argue, tluu, 
when the soul is divorced fVom foe body, it 
loses all those qualities which made it, when 
clofoed with a mortal siiape, obvious to the 
organs of its fellow men. The abstract idea 
of a spirit certainly implies, tliat it has nei¬ 
ther sulistance, form, shape, voice, nor any 
thing whiclt can render its presence visible 
or sensible to human faculties. Hut these 
sceptic doubts of pliilosophcr.s, on the pos- 
sibUity of the appcasance of such separated 
spirits, do not nri.>e till a certain degree of 
iuformadon h.is dawned upon a country, 
and even then only reach a very small pro¬ 
portion of reflecting luid better informed 
members of society. To the multitude, the 
iiuluhitublc fact, that so many millions of 
spirits exist around, and even imiongst us, 
seems sutheient to support the belief, that 
they are, in certain instances at least, by 
some means or other able to communicate 
with the world of humanity. The more 
iiumcrous part of mankind cannot fonn in 
their mind the idea of (he spirit of the de¬ 
ceased existing, without )H)s.sessing or ha¬ 
ving the power to assume the appearance 
which their acquaintance here during his 
life, and do not push tlieir rcsearclies be¬ 
yond this point.” 

While peni.sing this passage, it re¬ 
quired the whole stock of that Dutch 
virtue of perseverance with which we 
are largely gifted, to preveot us from 
casting the work aside in anger and 
despair. We set to turning the 
leaves, in order to ascertain how long 
our author might be inclined to go on 
in the same style, and, finding there 
was some prospect of getting some¬ 
thing more tolerable, we quietly re¬ 
turned to our place and duty, and 
found him proceeding, in a somewhat 
better spirit and style, to apply the 
remarks which have been quoted 
above to the proper subject of the 
work:— 

Enthu'sia'itic feelings of an impressive 
and solemn nature,” says he, “ occur lioth 
in private and public life, which seem to 
add ocular testimony to an intercourse be¬ 
twixt eoith and the world beyond it. For 
example, the son, who lets been lately de¬ 
prived of his father, feels a sudden crisis 
approach in which he is anxious to have 
recourse to-his sagacious advice; ora be¬ 
reaved husband earnestly desires again to 
behold the form of which the grave lias de¬ 
prived him for ever; or, to use a darker, 
yet very common instance, the wretched 
man, who lias dipped his hand in Ida follow 
creature’s blood, is haunted by the appre¬ 
hension, that the phantom of the slain atanda 
by the bedside of hia murderer. In all, or 
any of these cases, who shall doubt that 
imagination, ikvoured by circumstances, hai 
2 0 2 
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pow^r to (Ummon up to the organ of sight 
speotrcs, which only exist iu the mind of 
those by whom their ap]>arition seems to be 
witnessed. 

“ If we add, that such a vision may take 
place in the course of one of those lively 
dreams, in which the patient, except in re¬ 
spect to tht single subject of one strong im¬ 
pression, is or seems scnsihle of the real 
particulars of the scene around him—state 
of slumber which often occurs. If he is so 
far conscious, for example, as to know that 
he is lying in liis own bed, and surrounded 
by Ilia own familiar furniture, at the time 
when the supposed apparition is manifested, 
it becomes almost in vain to argue with the 
visionary against the reality of his dream, 
since the spectre, though itself purely fan¬ 
ciful, is inserted amidst so many circum¬ 
stances which lie feels must be true beyond 
the reach of doubt or question. That which 
is undeniably real, becomes in a manner a 
warrant for the reality of the appearance to 
which doubt would have been otherwise at¬ 
tached ; and If any event, such os the death 
of the person dreamt of, chances to take 
place, so as'to cortesponci witli the nature 
and the time of the appaiitioti, the co-inci¬ 
dence—though one which must be frequent, 
since our dreams usually refer to the ac¬ 
complishment of that which haunts our 
minds when awoke, and often presage the 
mast probable events—seems perfect, and 
the chain of circumstances, touching the 
evidence, may not unreasonably be consi¬ 
dered W complete. Such a concatenation, 
wc repeat, must frequently take place, when 
it is considered of what stufi' dreams are 
made—^how naturally they turn upon those 
who occupy our mind while awake—and, 
when a solder is exposed to death in bat¬ 
tle, when a saulor is incurring the dangers 
of tlie sea, when a beloved wiie or relative 
is attacked by disease, how readily our sleep¬ 
ing imaginadon rushes to the very point 
of alarm, which, when waking, it had shud¬ 
dered to anticipate. The number of instan¬ 
ces in which such lively dreams have been 
quoted, and both asserted and received as 
spiritu^ communications, is very great at all 
periods—in ignorant tinias, when the na¬ 
tural cause of dreoniiug is misapprehended, 
and confused with an idea of mysticism, it 
is much greater. Yet, perhaps, considering 
the many thousands of dreams which must, 
night after night, pass through the imagina¬ 
tion of individuals, the l^Mniher of Co-ind- 
dences between the visidn and real event 
are fewer and less remarkable than a loir 
calculation of chances would warrant us to 
expel t But in countries where such pre¬ 
saging dreams are sul{jects of attention, the 
Aumber of those which seemed to be coupled 
with the corresponding issue, is large enot^h 
to spiead a very general belief of a positive 
communication betwixt the living and the 
dead.” 

Wc pass ovw the " Somnambu¬ 


lism and other nocturnal dec^p^ons,'* 
which our author remarks, "fre¬ 
quently lend their aid to the fotnia- 
tion of such phantasmata as are 
' formed in this middle state between 
Bleeping and waking.” The follow¬ 
ing observations are necessary, in 
connexion with those which we have 
already given, to acquaint our readers 
with the manner in which the subject 
is treated. 'Fhey are written care¬ 
lessly and loosely, but on the whole 
in Sir Waiter's best style; and we 
quote them the more gladly on that 
account. 

" But it is not only private life alone, or 
that tenor of thought which has been de¬ 
pressed into melancholy by gloomy antici¬ 
pations respecting the future, which disposes 
the mind to mid-day piu>'"tasies, or to night¬ 
ly apparitions; a srfate of eager anxiety, or 
excited exertion, is equally favourable to 
the indulgence of such supernatural com¬ 
munications. The anticipation of a dubi¬ 
ous battle, with all the doubt and uncer- 
tiunty of Its event, and the conviction that 
it must involve his own &te, and that of 
his country, was powerful enough to con¬ 
jure up to the anxious eye of Brutus tlie 
spectre of his murdered friend Cmsar, re¬ 
specting whose death he perhaps thought 
himself less justified than at the Ides of 
March; since, instead of having achieved the 
freedom of Home, the event had only been 
the renewal of civil wars, and the issue might 
appear most likely to conclude in the total 
subjection of liberty. It is not muaculous, 
that the masculine spirit of Marcus Brutus, 
surrounded by darkness and solitude, dis¬ 
tracted probably by recullectiuii of the 
kindness and favour of the great individual 
whom he had put to dearii to avenge tlic 
wrongs of his country, though by the 
slaughter of his ow n friend, should at length 
place before his eyes in person the appear¬ 
ance which termed itself his evil genius, 
and promised again to meet him at Phi¬ 
lippi. Brutus’s own intentions, and his 
knowledge of the imlitary art, had pro¬ 
bably long since assured him that the de¬ 
cision of the civil war must take place af 
or near that place; and, allowing that bis 
own imagination supplied that part of his 
dialogue with the spectre, there is nothing 
elsO^ which might not be fkshioned in a 
vivid dream or a waking reverie, apprimch- 
ing^ in absorbing and engrossing chanc- 
ters, die usual matter of which dreams con¬ 
sist That Brutus, well acquainted with 
the opinions of the Platonists, should be 
dispo^ to receive without dauht the idea 
that he had seen a real 'i^^paridqn, and was 
not likely to scrutinise very minutely the 
supposed vision, may be naturally conceiv¬ 
ed ; and it is also natural to think, that^ al¬ 
though no one saw the figbre but himself, 
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hi«. mrimpotaries weiis little diapesad to 
extn&«'toe wtdiMiiy of » ouat ao enoK 
nent, by the atrict rulea of cnaa-exandm- 
tikm sad conlBclinf eYidenee^ wbkh they 
might have thought applicable to anodier 
peraon, and «t leaa digni^ed occaaion. 

** Eveu in the field of death, and amid 
the mortal tug of combat itaelf, strong be¬ 
lief has wrought tin* same wonder, which 
we have hitherto mentioned as occurring 
in solitude and amid darkness; and those 
who were themselves on the verge of the 
world of spirits, or employed in di^atching 
others to those gloomy regions, conceived 
they beheld the apparitions of those beings 
whom their nationed mythology associated 
with such scenes. In such moineutii of un¬ 
decided battle, amid the violence, huiry, 
and confusion of ideas incident to the sitiui- 
tion, the ancients supposed that they saw 
their deities. Castor and Pollux, iightiiig in 
the war for tlieir enconn^einent; the iwa- 
then Scandinavians beheld the choosers of 
the skin; and the ('atholics were no less 
easily led 'to recognise the warlike Saint 
George or Saint James m the very front of 
tlie strife, shewing them the way to con¬ 
quest. Such apparitions being generally 
visible to a multitude, have in all tiincs 
been supported by the greatest strength of 
testimony. When the common feeling of 
danger, and the animating burst of entou- 
siasm, act on the feelings of many men at 
once, tlieir minds hold a natural corres¬ 
pondence with each other, as it is said is 
the case with stringed instruments tuned 
to the s me pitch, of which, when one is 
played, the chords of the others are sup¬ 
posed to vibrate in unison with the tones 
produced. If an artful or entliusiastic in¬ 
dividual exclaims in the heat of action, that 
he perceises an apparition of the romantic 
kind whiih has been intimated, his com¬ 
panions catch at the idea with emulation, 
and most are willing to sacrihec the con¬ 
viction of their own senses, rather titan al¬ 
low that they did not witness the same fa¬ 
vourable emblem, from which ah draw 
confidence and hope. One warrior catehes 
the idea from another; all are alike eager 
to a^nowledge the present miracle, and 
^tlie battle is won before die mistake is dis¬ 
covered. In such cases the number of per¬ 
sons present, which would otherwise lead 
to die detection of the fallacy, becomes the 
means of strengtheiung it.” 

Tlie accolint which is quoted from 
Peter Walker’s lives, of an appearance 
in the heavens is curious, and illus¬ 
trates well the tendency which a mul- 
■titude of persons collected together, 

' and in a state of Excitement, have to 
suffer themsfilves to be deceived, each 
.one trustitjg tiie eyes of his neighbour 
rather than his own. There can be 
no'doabt of the honesty of til^ nar- 


«tor, whatever wc may think of liia 
credulity, as indeed will abundantly 
appear fiom the story itself. 

In the year 1680, in the months of 
June and July,” says the honest chroni- 
der, '* many yet alive van witness, that 
about the Crossfbrd Boat, two iiiiles beneath 
Lanark, especially at die Mains, on tho 
water of Clyde, many pei^le gathered to¬ 
gether for several afternoons, where there 
Were showers of bonnets, hats, guns, and 
swordb, which covered the trees and the 
ground; companies of men in arms march¬ 
ing in order upon the water side; compa¬ 
nies ineedng companies, going all thio'ugli 
others, and then all falling to die ground 
aud disappearing; other companies iuuue- 
diately appearing, marching die same 
way. I went there three afleiuoons toge¬ 
ther, and as 1 observed there were two- 
thirds of the people that were together 
saw, and a third that saw nut, and Umtgh 
1 ctmld aee mtliing, there was such a fright 
and trembling on thoie tiiat did see, teat 
was discernible to all from those diat saw 
not. There was a gentleman standing 
next to me, wlio spoke as too many gen¬ 
tlemen and others speak, who said, ' A 
pack of damned wiuhes and warlocks that 
have the second sight 1 die devil ha’t do I 
seel’ And immediately there was a discern¬ 
ible change in his countenance. Widi as 
much fear and trembling as any woman t 
saw there, he called out, ‘ All you that do 
not see, say nothing; for I persuade you it 
18 matter of feet, and discernible to all 
that is not stone blind.’ And those who 
did see told what works (locks) die guns 
had, and their length aud wideness, and 
what handles the swords had, whether 
small or three-barred, or Highland guards, 
and the closing knots of die bonnets black 
or blue; ami those who did see teem there, 
whenever they went abroad, saw a bonnet 
and a sword drop in the way.” 

In addition to these modes, by 
which the belief in apparitions may 
be actjdired or confirmed, there are 
various diseased conditions of body, 
which every experienced physician 
must have had frequent opportunities 
of witnessing, and which lead those 
who are affected with such disorders 
as surely to the same result, though 
with this difference, that the belief of 
these latter seldom continues any 
longer than the diseased condition 
which gives rise to their apparitions. 
■Hie remarks of Sir Walter on this 
subject must not pass without ani¬ 
madversion, for they sefcm to ua to 
contain an important error. We give 
the passage in bis own wo^s, tb pre¬ 
vent misconception. The illustrs^ion 
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is amusing axul well told, but the 
condusion false:— 

“ Thia fVightiVil disorder," asya ho, 
neaking of the appaiitiuns arising from 
oiaease, “ is not piopcrly insanity, al¬ 
though it is somewhat allied to tliat moat 
horrible of maladies, and may in many 
constitutions be the means of bringing it 
on, and although such balludnationa are 
proper to both* The difference I con¬ 
ceive to be, that, in cases of insanity, the 
mind of the paUent ia principally affected, 
while tlie senses, or orgamc system, offer in 
vain to the hmatic their decided testimony 
against tlie phantasy of a deran|;ed imagina¬ 
tion. Perhaps the nature of tius colliaion— 
between a disturbed iinagimitioti and organs 
of sense possessed of their usual accuracy— 
cannot be better described than in the em¬ 
barrassment expressed by an insane patient 
confined in the infirmary of E^nburgh. 
Tlie poor man’s malady had taken A gay 
turn. The house ui his idea was hie own, 
and he contiived to account for tdl tliat 
seemed inconsistent with hie imagiittry 
right of property;—there wifre many p«- 
tients in it, but that was owing to thg bene¬ 
volence of his nature, which tnadg him 
love to see the relief of distress. He went 
little, or rather never abroad—but then 
his habits were of a domestic and rariier 
sedentary character, life did not see much 
company—^but he daily xeomved vuits-gma 
the first characters in the miowned me¬ 
dical school of this city, and he £oald not 
therefore be much in want of society. With 
so many supposed comforts around him— 
witli so many visions of wealth s^nd splen¬ 
dour, one thing alone disturbed the peace 
of the poor optimist, and would indeed 
have confounded most b<ms vivans —‘ He 
was curious,’ he said, ‘ in his table, choice 
in his selection of cooks, had wvery day a 
dinner of three regular courses and 9 des¬ 
sert ; and yet, somehow or other, every 
tlung he eat fasted 0 / porridge' This di¬ 
lemma could be no great wonder to the 
friend to whom the poor patient commu¬ 
nicated it, who knew the lunatic eat 
notliing but this sifnple aliment at any of his 
meals. The case Was obvious; the disease 
lay in the extreme vivacity of the patient's 
iniaginarion, deluded in other instances, 
yet not absolutely powerful enough to 
contend with the honest evidence of hb 
stomach and palate, which, like Lord 
Peter’s brethren in the a TiA, were 
indignant at the attempt to impose boiled 
oatmeal upon them, instead of such a 
banquet as tJde would ha»e displayed 
when peers were to partake of it. Here, 
therefore, is one instance of actual iiiia- 
nlty, in which the sense <A taste controlled 
and attempted to restrain the ideal hypo¬ 
thesis adopted by a deranged inia^ation. 
But the disorder to which I previously al¬ 
luded IS entirely of a bodily chariteter, and 


consists principally in a d4eaa« ^e 
visual oiiptns, wbkh present to thb 
a set of spectres or appearances, w|u<^ 
have no actiad aistencb It Is n ditmase 
of the same nature, which renders many 
men incapable of distinguishing colount 
only the patients go a step further, and 
pervert the external form of objects- In 
their case, therefbre, contrary to that of the 
maniac, it is not the mind or rather the 
imagination which imposes upiHi, and over¬ 
powers, the evidence of the senses} but 
the sense of seeing (or hearing) which 
betrays its duty, and conveys false ideas tQ 
a sane inteUect." 

Instances of the same form of !o- 
sanity here spoken of, more or leas 
striking, are frequently observed in 
asylums for the insane. Yet we 
have no reason to conclude ftom 
thence that t}teee exists aqy sttch dis¬ 
tinction hetween l^sv and tihe dis- 
oiders in whieh- i^paritiooe ^e seen 
by 4>e.psdaMUau hb Sir Walter Scott 
seem^s tmauftpose, whenhe-eays, that 
in the <me case, '* the mind is-prtn- 
d|Mdty affected,** mi, in ilie <^«r, 
** the dista'der is entsi^^r of a b^ily 
character, consisting principally in a 
disease of the visual organs.” Ihe 
mind of itself is never diseased m 
any case of insanity; but only the 
bodily instruments it baa to work 
with, -And insane persons have no 
less frequently to contend with the 
"honest evidence'* of their under¬ 
standing, than with that of their or¬ 
gans of sense, in regard to their hal¬ 
lucinations, and no less difficulty in 
reconciling it with these hallucina¬ 
tions. It is well known, that illu¬ 
sions which have nothing to do with 
tlie sepses, but only with the " mind 
or imagination," ore dependent upon 
obvious physical derangement of the 
brain or its appendages. The suhr- 
ject is of importance, and it may he 
worth while to illustrate this fsjtt by 
one plain instance. The insanity 
which is brought on by excessive 
drunkenness, and caUed aeliritm tre¬ 
mens, is evidently physical in its ori¬ 
gin; and when it proves fatal, as 
fi-eqiiently happens, it Is found by 
dissection, to be physical also in its 
termination. Now the toisit con¬ 
stant symptom attendmg this dis¬ 
ease, is obstinate, hicociigibte halht- 
cination, g^neti^y redwing one 
single object of a dii^igreeable 
tore, which keeps harassing the pa¬ 
tient incessantly, sometimes Jiroduc- 
ing ain.sntire cWge in his feelihgs 
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ami dtepoHstitoti' hia 

aa^ail who ora ooBBccted wmli huhi 
Aod, though he can genarallygive 
ra^onal aosworB iso queetinna wmeh 
ar$. put to hi*a» «n^ reason upon 
other things in a way tis show the 
absurdity of his deluii<ut> ha still 
cleaves to it in spite of hll the "ho« 
nest evidence" of his understanding. 
This is the cose witil^ all lunatics 
whose insanity toms upon one sub- 
jtect; for thSy frequently reason with 
tinwunted acuteness on all others. 
The matter of fact is, in the one case,' 
the bodily disease which oflfbcfS the 
brain—recalling former impressions 
with a distinctness which makes 
them seem real—is less extensive 
than in the other case, where not only, 
these impressions are recalled, but' 
also the operations of the mind are 
disturbed and prevented from discern¬ 
ing their fallacy. Some of our readers 
may recollect the much ridiculed de¬ 
finition, which one of the physicians 
in his evidence during the celebrated 
trial of the bei^dealer Davies, is said 
to have given of insanity, namely, 
that a person is insane w£o will not 
acknowledge himself to be so, when 
his physicians tell him that he is in¬ 
sane. Now, if we could come at tlie 
real truth of the matter, which it is 
generally impossible to do, through 
the medium of newspapers, we 
might, perhaps, ascertain that the 
physician in question bad merely 
said, that a person is insane who 
cannot judge aright of his delusions, 
or perceive them to be m reality de.. 
lusions. The mere seer of appari¬ 
tions most frequently knows them to 
be unreal; the lunatic is unable to 
do this, and acts as if they Weie 
realities. 

But leaving these distinctions, 
,whidi are beside onr present pur¬ 
pose, we would cominend to our 
readers the passage which foUoWB, 
regarding the cause Ot such appari¬ 
tions :— 

The most frequent source Of the Uig- 
tady is in the dtssijiated and intempwate 
habits of those who, by a continued sWies 
of intdxi< 9 tion, become sol^ect to what is 
popularly called the Blue Devils, iiwtances 
of wluch mental disorder may be IdiiQwn 
to most who have lived fi>r any period- m 
their lives in society where hard diicdtlng 
was a common vice. The joyous vUhuis 
suggested by intoxication, when die'habit 
is first aeqrired, io dme disappear) Bd4 


atf supplied by h npws s to ia and 

scenes, wl^ch deU^y the tranqriUhy of 
Ae unhappy debauchee. AppaiidoDs of 
the most unpleasant appearance axe bis 
cQmpsnwhs in solitude^ and intrude evelf, 
upon hfe hours of society; and when, by 
ah atteiadon of habits, the mind is cleared 
of these fHghtful ideas, it requites but the 
slightest renewal of the association to bring 
back the fiill tide of ourery upon'the re¬ 
pentant Wiertine. 

<* Of this the iblloiring instance was tidct 
the author by a gentleman connected with 
the suflerer. A young man of fortune, who 
hod led what ts wled a gay life, so as con¬ 
siderably to ii\inre h4 hesKh and ihrtune, 
was atlengdi obliged to constdt the phy» 
sidah upon the means of restoring at least 
the tbiiper. One ^ his principal com- 
plrihts was the frequent presence of a set» 
of apparitipne, cesendiling a band of figures 
dressed itf green, who performed in Hia 
drawing-room a singular aanee| to Sidiich he 
was compelled to witoesS) though Be 
knew, to his great annoyance, that ithe 
whole coryu de ballet existed only In 
own imagination. His physician imme¬ 
diately informed him that be had lived upM 
town too long and too fast not to require an 
exchange to a more healthy and naiurai 
course of life. He therefore presetibed a 
gentle couise of medldne, but earnesdy 
reconunenjted to Ms patient to retire to his 
own hol^niq the cmuitry, observe a tem¬ 
perate iBef and ewty hours, praedsing re¬ 
gular eXerrise, on'tlw same principle avoid¬ 
ing fodgue, and assured him that by so 
doing he might bid adieu to Mack spirits 
and white, blue, green, and g?ey, with Ml 
their trumpery. The padent obwrvc4 
advice, and prospered. The physician, 
after the bdcrval of a month, received a 
grateful letter from Mm, acknowledgli^ 
the success of his rcrin>cn. The gs'een 
goblins had dispersed, and with them the 
u^easanttraitt of emotions to which thgir 
visits had given rise, and the padent had 
ordered his town house to be disfumished 
and sold, while the furniture was to be sent 
down to1i» residence in the country, where 
he was detemdned in ftitura to apend his 
lifo, without exposing himself to the temp¬ 
tations oftown. One would have supposed 
(Ms a wen-devised schenm for health. But, 
atgs If no sooner had the furniture of the 
fiiondoD drawing-rdom been placed in order 
in the gallery of the old manor-house, than 
the former mIusioU returned in full tooe 1 
The green, figitfantes, whpm the patient’s 
depraved imaginadon had so long associ¬ 
ated with these moveables^ came caperit^ 
and disking to accompany fbem, exebdm- 
ing, with great glee, as if the sutCerefsh^uhli 
have been rgjMced to see them; * Here trh 
all are—^here we all ateT The vuiom^, 
if 1 recollect r^;ht, was so touch shoriiof'id^ 
ihrir appemranev, tiiat hemtitod M 

despair that any ^tof Clreat Britain could 
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shelter him iVom tius diily iieraecutkm of 
thk domestic ballet.” 

lUat^Cef of ftis disordered state, 
tldt cohs^t^aeace of dilslfiatioa, ate 
hot ^nfreraent^ and we could adduce 
some that have eomt( wifljiu our own 
knowledge, ^utweconeeive itwould 
he superfluous to enter mto any de- 
1 ail_ of them here, for there are few 
ihidiYiduals who have not observed 
somewhat similar effects from habits 
of intoxication and in«ralar living. 
And, " albeit,” da* Berkdey Well re* 
maria, ” there is in every tbwn or 
district throughout England, some 
tou^h dram-mri^ker, set Op as the 
Devil's decoy, to draw in proselytes 5 ” 
yet it will be found that all who in* 
dulge in such habits, and have great 
liveliness of feelings and imagination, 
must ultimately expect tiiese Blue 
Devils and apparitions in some shape 
or other. Let us leave them for the 
present, and complete in " brief 
summary” out account of the manner 
in winch Sir Writer Scott has taken 
up this subject of Demondogy and 
Witchcraft, and attempted to eii^in 
away the belief in demons and 
witcnes. 

“ I have now arrived,” says Iie» ** by a 
devious path, at the conclusidh of tbia let¬ 
ter, the object of which k to shew, from 
what attntmtes of our nature, whether 
mental or corporeal, arises that predispo¬ 
sition to believe in supernatural occurren¬ 
ces. It is, 1 think, conclusive, that man¬ 
kind, from a very early period, ba^ their 
minds prepared foi^ such events by the con- 
sdoiisncss of the existence of a apititaal 
world, inferring in the general prt^Mon 
the undeniable troth,'that each idah, front 
the monarch to the b^^gar, who has ohoe 
acted his part en fr)e stage, eohdmi^ to 
exist, dnd may again, even in a disembo- 
diod state, if such is the pleasure of Heaven, 
for aught thatwp kpow to the contrafy, 
be pcrntHted orordatMd to 
those who atiU remt^ In the oody,, ^ie 
abstract potsibdity bf appmidws 
admitted by every one who befleyea m ^ 
Deity, and his sup^fritentRiw omnijbMtfie^ 
But imagination is apt t6‘'bitrudeW«&.* 
planadona and infero^^tlnded on hiat’ 
dequate evidence. Som^hnea our violent 
inordinate poadona, iMti^uatiagin sorrow ^ 
our friends, rein<Neo,frfr otfr dimes, onr 
eagerness of pfMiotkth, of oilr de*^ imiMe 
of devotiorvr-^ltanfrJjther ido|«pt ease¬ 
ments off moinl in the wieua 

f>f nighty or thft|^e^«asy of ^ dgy/ 
persuade us ^Wfwlhiesl, wft^ our etw 
and ^ dolii^iisfaUctfW (hat sttbsii!* 
<!«mmuipSmHle pCttfeif^bf 
which cannot bC denied^ At other tinrea 


thoeorpoteriorgaMimpoae 
while the eye, and the eair, diseased, dw. 
ranged, or misled, convey &lse impree* 
sioos to the pahent. Very often both ^ 
mental dcdwmn and the physical decept^ 
exist at the same time, and men's behef of 
the phenoiAena presented to them, how¬ 
ever erroneously, by the senses, is the 
firmer and took really granted, that tilC 
physical impression corresponded with the 
mental exdtemerft. 

” So many causes acting tiius upon each 
other in various degrees, or sometimes se¬ 
parately, it must ha^im in the infrncy of 
every society, that^here should occur ma¬ 
ny spparenuy well-aathenticated instances 
of supernati^al intercom se, satis&ctory 
enough to authenticate peculiar examples 
of the general proposition which is im¬ 
pressed upon us by belief of the immor¬ 
tality of ^e soul. These examples of un¬ 
deniable apparifioqe (fbf they aie appre¬ 
hended to be incontrCvertible) fall hke the 
seed of the husbandman, into fertile and 
prepared soil, and are usually followed by 
a plentifiil crop of superstitious figments, 
derive ftdr sources ftmn circum¬ 
stances and enactments in sacred and pror 
faue history hastily adopted, and perverted 
from tiieir genuine readings” 

Such is the creed of the author of 
Waveiley, aud such the views with 
which he treats the subject before 
us. The extracts we have given 
from his work will enable our read¬ 
ers to judge of its merits; though, 
being sel^e 4 , they may pet baps 
excite too favourable an opinion. 
For our o'fVn pert, rt^hatever we may 
thinlt of the correctness of these 
views, we could have wished the 
subject had been treated in any other 
way, rather than this, by such an 
airihor. Our limits permit us not 
to enter at large upon the remainder 
of the work, and, indeed, the best 
part of it has, we believe, been al- 
itmiy repeatedly brought ]kforfe;. 1 :iie 
pu3^''pi.acw8;^ner8, ftc. Jte. We 
spwl Only take ^ liberty df sub¬ 
joining Tiis accodjht of the Hebrew 
witches; and t^ coneiude hy add¬ 
ing an iitostratjon or two pf the in« 
fluence of the belief in demons and 
witclun upon minds of opposite 
Borit, which are interesting, and aai 
generally, if at all known, in- tlus 
country. 

making Some remarks updn 

Contest of MbSes with the Egyp¬ 
tian mi^icians, and the jEWsagS m 
the Law of Moses: ” Thou riic^t, 
not suffer a witch to hire,'* he aj^ 
teuiptef to show that .the ^sorcery 
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reeiolveef itself into k traffichiog witH 
idoils, and asking connsel of false 
deitfeS; in Other wofds, into idola¬ 
try ;*^ and that to understand the 
texts" in ti)e OM Testament, wl ere 
witches, &c. are spoken of, " otl ter- 
wise, seems to confound the mo¬ 
dern system of witcherafl, vrith 
all its unnatural and improbuble 
outrages on common sense, with the 
crime of the person who, b cla isi- 
cal days, consulted the oracle of 
Apollo^ capital offence in a J ?w, 
but surely a venial sin in an igno¬ 
rant and deluded Pagan." 

“ To illustrate the nature of the Het rew 
nitch and her prohibited criminal trail ic," 
continues lie, “ those who have writtei on 
this subjeclfhave naturally dwelt on the 
interview between Seul and the Who i of 
Endor, the only detoded and particilar 
account of such a transaction, whidi is 
found m the EiUe;—-a fact, by the v ay, 
which proves that the crime of 'witclu raft 
(cCq^tauy pusiiriied as it was when lis- 
covered,) was ned ftequent among i&e 
chosen people who enjoyed sudi peci liar 
manifebtations of the Almighty’s presence. 
The Sciipturea seem only to have con¬ 
veyed to us the general fact (being what 
is chiefly edb^ing) of the interview,d>e- 
tween the witch and the king of Israel. 
They inform us, that Saul, dishearteneil 
and discouraged by the general defection 
of his subjects, and the consciousness of 
his own unworthy and ungrateful dis’ 
obedience, despairiug of obtaining an an" 
swer from the offended Deity who had pre< 
vioubly communicated with him througl 
his prophets, at length resolved, in hii 
despbradon, to go to a divining whman, by 
which course he involved himself in the 
crime of the person whom he thus colt* 
suited, against whom the law denonnceci 
deatli—a sentence which had been often 
executed by Saul himself on simUar of- 
femilen. Scripture pijoceeds to give us the 
getwAd inferniadon, that the king directed 
tlie witch to call up Uie spirit of i^mueii 
and that the female ekcli^ed, mat gode 
had arisen oUt of the eafth—that Shul 
niobe pardcuhiriy, requiring a description 
of the apparitfon (whom, consequentiy, 
he did not hhnself see,) she described if 
as the figtire of an old man with a mantle. 
In this figure the king acknowledgea th« 
cesembiance of Samuel, gnd, sinking oo 
his fece, hears from the apparition, speak¬ 
ing in the character of the prophet, the 
mehmrholy prediction of his own ^fedf 
ai^ dektb. 

*• to thi^ description, thon|({h dll b told 
which b necessary to convey to ns an 
atrial itiord lesson, yet we are bft igno- 
rant of be ndhutbs'idtendiTig the appari¬ 


tion, wliirii, peghaps, wd oa^t to kOeeht 
as a sore sign, that there bes no ntiBty m 
our being made acqwunted with t^em. 
It is impossible, fbr instance, to know with. 
certmnty, whetW Saul was present vfhed 
the woman used her catnuraticgi, or Whe¬ 
ther he himself personalW ever saw the 
appearance which the Pythoness described 
to hint. It b left stiU more doubtAil, 
whether any thing superslatuiai Wos actn- 
allf evoked, or whether the Pythoness 
and her assntant, meant to [wactbe a mere 
deception, taking thehr chance to prophesy 
the defeat and death of tiie broken-spirited 
king, as an event which the circumstancesi 
in which he was placed rendered highly 
probable, since he was surrounded by a 
Superior artuy of Philutines, and hb Cha¬ 
racter as a soldier rendered it likely that' 
he would not survive a defeat, wlihtii must 
involve the loss of hts kingdom. Od the 
other hand, admitting tiiat the apparition 
had realty a bupernotural character, it re¬ 
mains equally uncertain what was dts na¬ 
ture, or by what power it wab c'ompdled 
to an appearance, uopleasing as it inti-i 
mated, since the suppobed spirit of Sginneli 
asks wherefbre he was disqtueted m the 
grave. Was the power of me witch over 
the invisible world so great, tiiat, like the 
Erictho of the heathen poet, she could dis¬ 
turb the sleep of the just, and especially 
that of a prophet so important as Samuel; 
and are we to suppose that he, ujum whom 
the spirit of the Lord was wont to descend, 
even while he was clothed with frail mor¬ 
tality, should be subject to be dbquieted 
in hb grave, at the voice of a vile witch, 
and the command of an apostate prince I 
Did the true Deity refrtse Saul die re¬ 
sponse of his prophets, and could a witch 
compel the actual spirit of Samuel to make 
answer notwithstanding V’ 

lie aathot’s remarks oa the com¬ 
mon solution of these difficulties, 

" which supposes that the will of the 
Almighty substituted, on that me¬ 
morable occtmioQ, for‘ the phantag- 
magoria intended by the witch, the 
spirit of Smnuel in his earthly re¬ 
semblance—6r, if the reader may 
t][iink this more likely, some good 
being, the messenger of the divina 
pleasure, in the l&eness of the ^- 
parted prophet—and to the surprise 
of the Pytiwness herself, exchauged 
the juggling farce of sheer deceit or 
petty sorcery which ahe had intended 
to produce for a deep tragedy, capa¬ 
ble of appalling the heart of the har¬ 
dened tyrant, and fturnishidg an aw¬ 
ful lesson to future times, 
not afford space to quote aji 
The result is curiotta, as wcH as (Jia 
whole atrain of tlds spcculationi 
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*' The witefa of Endor was & mere for> 
tu0e>tener, to whom, in despair of all 
aid or answer from the Almightjr, the un¬ 
fortunate king of Imel had recourse in 
t^s despSdr, and, by whwn, in some way 
9r (Ndter, he obtained the awful certjdnty 
af hU own defeat and death. She was 
liHhle, indeed deservedly, to the punish- 
ni^t of death for intruding herself upon 
the task of the real prophets, by whom the 
will of God was, in tliat dme, regdlarly 
made kupwn. But her existence and her 
oriines can go no length to prove the pos^ 
sibillty tliat another class of witqlt^ no 
otherwise resembling her than as colled 
by the same name, either existed at a 
more recent peiiod, or were liable to the 
same capital punishment ibr a did^gent 
and ttiiich more doubtful class of 
which, however odious, are nevertheless to 
be proved possible before they can be re¬ 
ceived as a criminal chai^.^’ 

We shall nut stop to investigate 
the merits of these discussions. Iney 
have been quoted only for the pur¬ 
pose of showing how loosely and 
dexterously Sir Walter Scott can 
write on such " dangerous subjects.” 
His remarks on the possessions of 
devils mentioned in the New Tes¬ 
tament are of like character. But in 
illustration of this subject, we preihr 
submitting the following extraordi¬ 
nary epistle of " the reverend Fkther 
Sunn,” who wrote it when he con¬ 
ceived himself to be actually pos¬ 
sessed of devils. It is necessary to ob¬ 
serve that he was qne of the exorcists 
in the celebrated case of the nuns of 
Loudun. We may briefly state the 
circumstances of that remarkable 
transaction, which took place during 
the administration of Cardinal Riche¬ 
lieu. 

Two young nuns of the Ursuline 
convent of that city were seized with 
Strange "convulsions, Their confes¬ 
sor exorcised them, and they de¬ 
clared that devils had been sent to 
take possesion of plan by one Ur¬ 
ban Ckasdter, a (^rete, wdio stood in 
iB report, on acooUip of his agreeable 
manners, gallantey, and liberal opi¬ 
nions. He had gj^rtl^e^re pro¬ 
posed himsell as pteir‘uffiector; and 
their confessor or exmist had been 
his rival canchdhte. The cohvulmoos 
soon spread Mkr the whole town aud 
neighboUF|ioO|d> yet, at first, solely 
among the ^founj^ wwami- Twew 
judges wore apfmiated. by Cardinal 
Richelieu, to ^ Qrandie|\ nw trial 
luted eight months, the* nans per¬ 
sisted in declaring that the ualbtta- 


nate curate had sent the dfvib to 
take possession of them, and'hb 'Ww 
unanimously condemned, and burnt 
alive in April, 1034, about, two years 
alter he had first been accused, 

< The possessions continued for a 
considerable time after Urban’s exe¬ 
cution, and the more so, as two of 
the confessors, or exorcists. Father 
Lartantius and Father Tranquillus, 
died shortly after, in the firm belief 
that they themselves were possessed 
With the same devils, and showing 
all the symptoms of being so in re¬ 
ality. faimT Sarin wws one of tbeir 
successors in the wnric Of exorelginig, 
and was not at Loudnn, or conaect- 
ed with them in any way whmi 
Qrandier was eoademaed. At the 
time then when hoN thought himself 
contending with hosts of devils, be 
writes thus 

“ There are few people to whom 1 feel 
pleasure in relating my adventures except 
your reverence, who listens to them wil¬ 
lingly, and besides makes reflectioiM which 
would not readily occur to others less fami¬ 
liarly acquainted with me. Since 1 last 
wrote, 1 have fallen into a state which I 
was very fer from foreseeing, but which is 
mosj^confermable with the providence of 
God towards my soul. I am no longer at 
Marennes, but at Loudun, wdiere your let¬ 
ter has reached me. I am in perpetual 
conversation with Devils, in which things 
occur to me whidi it wwdd be too long 
to ten you, and which hsese given me 
more reason than ever to recognise and 
admire the goodness God. 1 shdl tell 
you something of them—and more would I 
tell you if you were more retired and se- 

g et I have engaged in combat with feur 
emons, the most powerful and malicious 
of hell—even I, whose weakheu yon know 
so well I God has permitted the fight to 
be so fierce, and the onsets so frequent, 
that the least of my warfere lay in exor- 
rfsms; for the enemies manife^d fliqm- 
selves in secret, by night and by day, in a 
thousand difibient wayi. You may con- 
ceivb what deHgbt there is in finding one’s 
self at the mercy of God alone, f shall say 
no more to you resprafing friiet I am sa¬ 
tisfied ^ you, knowing my condition, dp 
pray Sot me. So many are there, friat, frnr 
the last three months, I have never been 
without a Devil beskte we, to keep me W 
work. Thh^ have enme to such a pass, 
fliat, because of my sins, I think God has 
permitted the GevU dur^ the exercise of 
my ministry—as was, perhaps, n*vet be- 
fiire seen in the C)mr«hH>-to proc^ from 
the body of the person possessefi^and to en¬ 
ter ]iiine--«ssaull^to)d«vetikiihmh^^ 
me, and visibly ’ffM me—taking 
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ittwijwr if I had twa 

siwii»-'-d^ qtte^lfMMWawd pf 1^ body, and 
ihf^ Wid.lw^ng itseif 

^Mrt; h«WWi|ff doingtaoj ‘he othe* ta- 

ephihl 

wbt in t&« 4sfa^ ileld, which Is ibe body, 
tile soul Is as it s^ere divided. On the 
hand it fs SuljlKt to the impre^ns of 
J^ils; and on the otii», to iei own mo¬ 
tions, or those Wfaidb Ood gives it. At the 
same time I feel much peace and com&rt, 
under the good pleasure of God, and without 
knowing whence comes that extreme Airy 
and aversion of Mm, which produces slich im¬ 
petuous efforts to separate myself firom Mm, 
as astonish those who witness them. Also, do 
I feel much joy and calmness---and pn the 
other hand sorrow, wMch uianUests itself in 
tears and Ismentations resembling those of 
demons. I feel die state of dmnuation, and 
dread it; and feel myself, as it were, pierced 
with the arrows of despair in that strange 
soul which seems to me niy own;—and the 


•l^er h» has Umself bees, eoit down,^ and 
MMd the grodnd!’ r«Nt<werw|^ 
dNheanatertwt aw M^tmadme, frmdvenmt 
mtper me dentHta shfs. What reason (hr 
tiianksgiving !—4o see one’s stif the spprt 
^ devils, and to find the jnstieo of God in 
this world requiring account Aw my sins! 
What AivoUr it la to experience Aom what 
a condition Jesua Christ has resoaed us, a^r^d 
to feel how great is his redemption--wiot by 
hearsay, but by the imprOssion of that vei^ 
condition! and how good it is to have at 
once titg eapabUity of penetrating into that 
wretthedne^, and of titanking the good¬ 
ness which has released os srith so great 
toil.' 

“ Sueh ia my state at present, as it is 
everf day. Great disputes are occasioned 
th«oby-^< factui sum magna qiuesth — 
whether tiiere is a possesdon or no ?—whe¬ 
ther it can be, that tiie iqipisten of the gos¬ 
pel faU into sucdt straits 7 Some say, H ia 
the chastisement of God upon me, in pu¬ 
nishment of some iHusion; otbms say some¬ 
thing else; and, as for me, 1 cmiflne my¬ 
self to what I have felt;—add I would ex¬ 
change my Ihrtune A)r no other, being firm¬ 
ly persuaded that there hi nothing betMr 
than to be reduced to great extrcmitiee. 
That in wMcfa I am now U such as to leave 


o,ther soul, which is in full confidence, mocks 
ducb feelings, and w^tb all licence cursps 
the soul which causes tliein. I feel tlut the 
same cries which proceed from my mouth 
equally come from these two souls, and am 
in difficulty to discern whether it be glad¬ 
ness wMch produces them, or the extreme 
Airy whmh mis me. The tremblings iriiich 
seize me when about to take the holy iaera- 
ment come equally, as it seems, from dread 
of the Presence, wMch is insupportable, 
and from sweet eonhal veneration,—with¬ 
out my knowing to which of the souls 1 
should attribute them, and without its be¬ 
ing in my power to restrain them. When 
one of these souls moves me to make the 
Ugn. of the cross upon my mouth, the other 
turns aside my hand with great (mickness, 
god seizes my finger with tiic teeth, to bite 
tne in its Airy. I never find prayer more 
easy and calm than amid these agitabons. 
W^B my body is rolling on the ground, 
and the ministm of the cbureh spewing to 
me as tp n Demon—loading me wifh mate- 
dictions—I cannot describe to ymi the joy I 
fhel at having become a devil—not throu^ 
rebellion ajpun^' Ood, hut through the ef- 
frets of that wnful event; which shew me 
clearly the etatp to which tin has refifreed 
mem and how—appropriating to myaelfaU 

f e maledictions which are IMd iqpon me— 
^^1 that my soul hag reason to be oast 
down into notMngness. When the oifrerg 
Who are possessed peredve me in that situa¬ 
tion. It is a pleasure to see how they ttfumph, 
and, like Devils, mode me, saying, * Fhyti- 
cian, heal thysetf--^, now, ascend into thy 
seat! Bow vain willit he fbr him to preach, 


me little liberty of action. When I wish to 
gpetik, my modtil fs shut; at mass, I ant 
sto^^d qinte ^^xoatt ; at table, 1 cannot carry 
a morsel to my mouth; at oonfrssion, I sud- 
dehiy, Anget my sins, and I feel the Devil 
coming and going within mens in Ms own 
bouse. As soon as I awake he is there 1—at 
prayer, he snatches my thoughts from me 
when he dtooses;—wwnthe heart bqgina 
to expand itself in Ood, he fills itvrith Afry. 
He puts me asleep when I witii to remain 
awoke; and publicly, by the mouth of the 
possessed sisters, he boasts himself my mas¬ 
ter—to which 1 have no reply. Enduring 
the reproach of nty conscience, and having 
upon my head tiie sentence pronounced 
against all sinners, 1 must submit, and reve¬ 
rence the ways of that Divine Providence, 
to which every erSature ought to be sub¬ 
ject—^*Tis not a tingle Demon that keeps 
me at work—there are usually two I One 
is Levitdhan, opposed to the Holy Spirit, 
inasmuch as it is here remarked, that in 
hell there is a trinity, whteh magicians 
worship—Lucifer, Beehebuh, and LeviA- 
tiutn, who is the third person (ff hell; and 
this some antluHs have remarked and writ¬ 
ten hcretoAnp. But the operations of this 
false Paradet (ComAirt^) are all contrary 
to the trite, and imprint vrithin ray soul a 
desolation which it is impossible to ctea<Bihe, 
He is the chief of the whole troop of our 
demons; and he Inw tiie monagt^nt of 
this whole afikir, whidi is one of the 
strangest perhaps ever seen. In this same 
place we behold paxadise and IteU ^the 
nuns who, in one sense, are like Ursulas, 
in another and worsq sense, aro most 
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depraved in all sorts of irregularities, in¬ 
decencies, and blasphemies, and fury! 

“ If it please your reverence, I desire 
my letter may not be made public. You 
are the only person, except my confessor 
and my superiors, to whom I should wish 
to tell so much. It is only to keep up some 
communicatioti, which may assist us in glo¬ 
rifying God; in whom I am, 

“ Your very humble servant, 

“ Ji.AN-J oseph Surin. 

“ I beg you to offer up prayers for me, 
having need of them. For whole weeks I 
feel so stupid in things (Uvinc, that I should 
be glad if some one would make me pray 
to God like a little child, aud explain to me 
the Pater Noster. The Devil hath said, * I 
will spoil thee of every thing, and thou&halt 
have need of thy faith remaining—I wilt 
stupify thee.’ ^e has made a compact 
with a magician to prevent me from speak¬ 
ing of God, and to have the power of keep¬ 
ing my spirit curbed—which he accomplish¬ 
es very faithfully as he promised; and 1 am 
constrained, in order to have some idea, 
•frequently to hold the lioly .sacrament 
over my head, using the key of David to 
unlock my memory.”-• 

Such is the effect of a belief in de¬ 
mons upon a naturally weak but sin¬ 
cere mind. Lot us now see what it 
could do with the strongest and bold¬ 
est spirit of the sixteenth century. 

“ In the year 1.546, while Luther was at 
Eisleben, he related the following story, 
how the devil had tortured him at Wart- 
biirg 

“ * Anno 1621, as I departed from Worms,' 
said Lutlier, ‘ and, not far from Eisenach, 
was taken prisoner, I was lodged in the 
castle of Wartburg in Patlnno, f in a cham¬ 
ber far from people, where none could have 
access to me but two pages, tliat, twice 
in the day, brought me meat and drink.— 
Now, among other things, they brought 
me hazel nuts, which 1 put into a box, 
and sometimes 1 used to crack and eat of 
them. In the night-dmes, my gentleman 
the devil came, and got the nuts out of the 
box, and cracked them against one of the 
bed-posts, making a very great noise and a 
rumbling upon the chamber stairs, as if 
many empty hogsheads and barrels had 
been tumbled down; and although I knew 
that the stairs were st|v:[Jgly guarded with 
iron bars, so that no passage wps either up 
or down, yet I arose, and went towards the 


stairs to see what the matter was; but finding 
the door fast shut, 1 said, ‘ Art thuU there ? 
so be there still!' I committed myself to 
my Lord and Saviour; of whom it is writ¬ 
ten, Omnia mhjechti pedibut fjus, (Thou 
hast put all things under his fee^) and then 
laid me down to rest again.’—(Vide Lu¬ 
ther’s SanmtUelte Schriften, by Walch, xjtii 
Then, p. 1129.)” 

Again, in another passage, he tells 

US 

“ ‘ The Devil is like a fowler: those 
birds which he catchetli, the necks of the 
same he wringeth in sunder, keepeth very 
few alive, only those that do allure other 
birds to his snare, and also do sing the 
song which he will have, the same he put- 
teth into a cage, to the end by their al¬ 
luring he niay catch more. All the rest 
must go to the pot,’ &c. ‘ The Devil 
cun also steal children away, as sometimes 
within the space of six .^ecks after their 
birth are lost, and other children, called 
supposidtii or Changelings, laid in their 
places. Of the Saxons they were called 
killrrops. Eight years since 1 did see 
and touch such a child, which was twelve 
years of age. He had his eyes and all his 
members like another child. He did no¬ 
thing but feed; and could eat as much as 
two clowns or threshers were able to eat. 
When one touched it, then it cried out. 
When any evil happened in the house, 
then it laughed and was joyful. But when 
all went well, tlien it cried and was very 
sad. I told the Prince of Anhalt, tliat if 
I were prince of that country, so would 1 
venture tnumkidium thereon, and would 
throw it into the river Moldau.’—(Ibid. 

p. liri.)” 

Lutherwas prevented by the Prince 
of Anhalt and by the Elector of Sax- , 
ony, who was also present on the 
occasion, from doing homicidium 
upon the unhappy changeling, lie 
hadprayeis offered upinthe churches, 
and, to his satisfaction, the child died 
shortly afterwards. Happy would it 
have been for many An unfortynate 
wretch, had zeal always confined it¬ 
self to the use of such means! 

It was our purpose to bring for¬ 
ward more instances of a similar sort, 
but we have already gone beyond our 
limits, and must take leave of this 
subject for the present. In parting. 


• “ Lettre. da Pdre Surin, Jemde, Exarmte des Religimses UrsuUnes do Laadun, eerite 
a un oeht ami Jesuite” 

t “ In my Patmos.” Contrary tq our putpose—^for we had marked the passages in 
the uriginaV—we use Bell’s translation of Luther’s Table Talk, not having die uriginal at 
hand. Of this translation we may remark, that it is .frequently incorrect, sometimes lu¬ 
dicrous, and always tawdry aud ttilufed. Would that some one fitted fpr the task gave us 
a gcnainc trauslation of this venerable clotoic.’ 
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T^fnb Exiles Return, 


SIS 


we may be permitted to observe, th»t 
we have carefully and conscientiously 
perused these letters of Sir Walter 
Scott, being most anxious to do him 
no injustice, but, on die contrary, to 
honour and reverence him if it were 
possible on this occasion. Yet, pre¬ 
possessed as we were in favour of this 
work, we rise from it with feelings 
of disappointment and melancholy. 
He has not treated the subject in the 
way his friends would have wished. 
The author of Waverley, we appre¬ 
hend, has neither the patience nor 
the disposition requisite for writing 
philosophically upon any subject. 
He can compose romances with con¬ 
summate dexterity and effect; and 
though he has already perhaps some¬ 
what overstocked us wdth that com¬ 
modity, we might, in consideration 


Of former favours, thankfully receive 
more at his hand. But these “ His¬ 
tories,'' and " Lives," and " Let- 
ters," make us sick at heart, they are 
so tawdry and longwinded, so' un¬ 
worthy of such a genius. With all 
his splendid talents, he might surely 
find some better, more reverent, task 
to perform than this of ministering to 
the paltry appetite of the “ reading 
public." We feci much affection 
towards him in spite of all his faults, 
and therefore it grieves us the more 
deeply to see him still making mer¬ 
chandise of those high gifts ; and to 
perceive how sear and barren his old 
age must become, and how the forms 
of Hope, and Beauty, and Love, 
which have peopled his imagination, 
must die away within him, amid 
such unworthy occupations. 


THE exile's return. 

Then away! then away 1 I have listened too long 
To the mnsic of laughter, the echo of song; 

To the notes which endear us to life, and to love. 
Which follow our footsteps wherever we rove. 

I have listened to these, I have lingered awhile. 

But the sigh at departure has banished the smile ; , 
And the whispered regret in the distance is hushed. 
And tlie hope I then cherished, is finally crushed. 

I watched, as the shore was diminishing fast, 

The flutter of sails, and the creak of the mast, 

'The dash of the billow, the howl of the wind. 

And I yearned for the hearts I left beating behind! 

I thought of my father, and mother so old. 

And I thought of their babe, with his ringlets of gold; 
But mostly of Her who had twined round my heart. 
The spell of a dream that can never depai’t I 

No longer an exile, I flew to my home, 

I spied the tall cliff o'er the breaker's white foam ; 
And I fancied I saw on the precipice' height. 

The small beckoning hand, and the smile of delight. 

The ship neared her port, and I spurned the last wave: 
I asked for my father—^they showed me his grave; 

My mother lay by him—my sister was wed— 

Our cottage a stranger's—^my brother was dead I 

I looked at my sister, and questioned in fear— 

But the only reply was a sorrowful tear: 

Her virtue was marred by the tongue of deceit. 

And the flower had withered, deprived of its sweet. 

I was bom on the cliff, I was bred on the shore— 

Of the world I know little. I'll see it no more : 
rH return to the tempest, the breaker, the wind. 

And rU mourn not the home 1 am leaving behind. 


A. G. 
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MR. OWEN’S SrSTEM. 


Sib ;—On the meeting which was 
held on Wednesday, the 20th October, 
at the London Tavern by Mr. Owen, 
and on the doctrines which he advanc¬ 
ed, with your permission, I beg to olf’er 
a few observations, especially as this 
pretended philanthropist—this bril¬ 
liant luminary—this revealer of a new 
religion, which is to make the com- 
munit}’^ of man virtuous and happy, 
left no opportunity or time for reply; 
and as his self-willed deluded vota¬ 
ries, no doubt from well ascertained 
evidence of the infallibility of their 
oracle, would listen to no reply, lest 
the light which he had poured on 
their benighted minds, should be 
shewn to be darkness visible. 

In all that Mr. Owen propagates, 
it is clearly implied, that he is the 
greatest philanthropist that has yet 
appeared in the world. That he is 
more generous and disinterested than 
any of the sons of men. That he 
has larger and juster views than any 
philoso]ther of ancient or modern 
times—that he is the most honest, if 
not the only honest man, that over 
lived—that he is the only person that 
has discovered the patli to universal 
purity and felicity—^that the whole 
world are now in darkness, and that 
light exists no where but in his mind, 
and in his writings—^that he has 
more knowledge and experience in 
human affairs than all men of all past 
ages and generations—^that the light 
which is to fill the whole universe 
with its blaze, is to burst forth to the 
delight, wonder, and admiration of 
all nations in his next lecture, when 
it will appear that all men, save ahd 
except Mr. Oweu, are fools, ignora¬ 
muses, or knaves—that Bacon and 
Newton, and Locke and Butler— 
that all the illustrious names of all 
nations, have been either weak, blind 
enthusiasts, or united ancUeagued to¬ 
gether to keep the world ifi iguorance, 
misery, poverty, vice, and crime.— . 
Truly this gentleman is excessively 
modest in his pretensions! I believe 
there is some truth in the doctrine of 
Mr. David Hume, that nothing is so 
effectual in gaining a man cr^it in 
the world as a good stock of assu¬ 
rance ; 1 do not mean the assurance 
of faith, but audacity bottomed as it 
commonly is onignoronceof'oifc’sown 
self, and on loathsoraevanity and self¬ 


conceit. Mr. Owen told the meet¬ 
ing that he was, if not the only prac¬ 
tical man in existence, at least ijiie 
most practical, his whole life having 
been directed to practice. But os most 
boasters in practice, Mr. Owen dis¬ 
cards all theory, system, or principle. 
His lecture consisted of a tissue of 
loose, incoherent rhapsodie.s, cement¬ 
ed byan implacable enmity to religion 
in eveiy form in which it has yet ap¬ 
peared in the world. Destruction 
being the end, aim, and scope of all 
his philanthropical labours, he may 
very properly be styled Abaddon 
or Apolyon, that is, destroyer. No 
good, he said, again and e^aiu could 
be done, until religion, which he 
called the parent of all the mi.sery, 
vice, iguorance, and crime, now, or 
that has ever been in the world, were 
totally and for ever eradicated and 
obliterated from the mind of man. 
Then this great master builder is to 
lay the foundation stone of a new 
golden age—a millennium surpassing 
all that fabulist, poet, philosopher, or 
prophet has predicted, or conceived 
in the wihlest frenzies of enthusiasm, 
oi- under the most powerful and hap¬ 
py inspiration. 

Mr. Owen told the meeting he 
lived for the world; that whatever 
fortune he had he had used it for the 
world; and that all which he had ex¬ 
pended on the world, he had spent 
without regret. We may theicforc 
look for the records of this gentle- 
man’s benevolence in every state, 
city, village, or hamlet, which he has 
visited. But where is the prisoner 
whom he has rescued from his dun¬ 
geon } Where is the captive that he 
has ransomed ? Where are the Ipin- 
ry that h6 has fed, the naked ^at 
e has clothed, the sick to whom 
he has ministered ? Mr. Owen may 
reply, his efforts have all been upon 
a large scaW, they have been spread 
over the world; that he has siieht 
his fortune, and employed his time 
and abilities in attempts to remove 
superstition—the principal if not 
the sole impediment to universal il¬ 
lumination and happiness—that he 
has been serving mankind in the most 
comprehensive manner—^that he has 
not dissipated hia energies in insu¬ 
lated attempts to benefit individuals; 
but that he has hitlierto kept steadily 
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in his eye the whole family of man. 
He has spent four thousand pounds 
in puffing his schemes in the news¬ 
papers ; but as these schemes, though 
practical, have not been reduced to 
practice, the good of his efforts is yet 
to come; and as he openly avows he 
can do no ^ood till religion, os hither¬ 
to taught in the world, has been ba¬ 
nished from the earth, ages, or mil¬ 
lions of ages, may intervene beibre a 
single individual in this distracted or 
miserable world can be Warmed and 
cheered with a solitary ray of 
sun of philanthropy that arose at 
New Lanark, in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury of the Christian era. 

In these remarks I have no per¬ 
sonal feeling against Mr. Owen, 
whom I regard as a weak, well-mean¬ 
ing, crazy enthusiast, that would do 
good, if he knew how to set about 
it; but his opinions being so mined 
up, or rather identified with himself, 
it is necessary, in attacking them, to 
divest them of all extraneous merit, 
to detach them as much as possible 
from himself, and to consider them 
also in their practical operation on 
his efforts. Besides, it is the course 
which Mr. Owen himself pursues 
in attacking Christianity, which he 
classes with all the imimrc and de¬ 
grading superstitions that have ever 
appeared in the world; and it was 
the course which he pursued in his 
discourse or sermon, on the dis¬ 
advantages of religious instruction 
in all present existing fonns, deli¬ 
vered on Wednesday, 20th October, 
1830, at the London Tavern. 

I have i-ead it somewhere, that if 
you attack a man in his character, 
principles, or conduct, yet if you do 
not name him, the attack is imper¬ 
sonal. This, I confess, 1 cannot see; 
nor can I see either sin or impro¬ 
priety in naming a person when you 
assail his opinions; nay, I am con¬ 
vinced it is a duty which we owe to 
the individual and to the public, to 
wei^h before we admit his lofty pre¬ 
tensions to be received and hailed as 
the illuminator and liberator ,of a 
benighted, enthralled universe. Does 
Mr. Owen surpass every man in 
every age and country in common 
sense, in reach and force of under¬ 
standing, in information and re¬ 
search, in zeal and benevolence, in 
honesty and mental independence, in 
love of truth and in k>ve of bis 


kind, in knowledge of literature and 
science, in natural endowments and 
liberal acquirements ? unless this be 
the case, he may be wrong, and some 
Other man who does not think with 
him may be right; he may, as all 
his predecessors in the work of phil¬ 
anthropy, be wrong; be a blind 
guide: he may have mistaken his 
own vain imaginations for the truth i 
—^he maj be as far from the right 
way as any man that ever lived. 
What evidence has the public, tliat 
Mr. Owen is right, infallibly right, 
and .that all who arc not of bis opinion 
are wrong ? 'They have Mr. Owen's 
testimony, to be sure f and that is a 
thing of no ordinary kind. He has told 
the public that he i.s right, and that 
all who think differently are wrong, 
—His pretensions, moreover, have 
been weighed in the scales of cock- 
neyism, and have been ascertained 
to be full weight; of which the cock¬ 
neys, the best informed animals, and 
the best judges of truth in the uni¬ 
verse, express, at all Mr, Owen's 
meetings, their unfeigned assent and 
consent, by rapping, clapping, smil¬ 
ing, laughing, shouting, and vocifer¬ 
ation, to cheer him on his way to¬ 
wards the emancipation and regene¬ 
ration of the world, and by bawling 
and noi.se to prevent men of different 
views fi'om expressing their senti¬ 
ments, and unmasking the sophis- 
tiy and pretensions of their idol. 

Let us look at this matter in an¬ 
other light. It is a doctrine taught by 
Mr. Owen, which was also brought 
forward at the meeting, that man is 
not accountable for his belief; that 
his belief is the result of his opi¬ 
nions ; and that his opinions are the 
result of physical organization. All 
the opinions of men on every subject 
are, according to this theory, the re¬ 
sult of physical organization. Now 
who gave man his physicid organiza¬ 
tion, was it not the author of his being? 
If a man’s opinions on any subject 
are wrong, it is no fault of bis; the 
fault lies with the author of his na¬ 
ture. If the qualities of moral good 
or evil do not belong to a man’s be¬ 
lief, they do not belong to a man's 
thoughts; they cannot belong to a 
man’s organization without involving 
in all the blame the former of this 
organization; for if the machine does 
not go accurately, it is the fault of 
the maker; and if there is no evil in 
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thought, there can be no evil in bo- that he could have made man bet* 


* dily action, of which thoughts are the 
index, the expression, and the cause. 
W^iateyer Me, Owen's thoughts are 
or the illumination of bis mind, it is 
all thp result of physical organiza- 
He is the only perfect ma¬ 
chine that ever has been constructed 
since the beginning of the world. 
Why the author of nature has not 
seen it proper to present to the world 
such a machine before, must, I ima¬ 
gine, be classed among the inscrut¬ 
able arcana or mysteries into which 
mortals are not permitted to look. 
As all thoughts are the result of or¬ 
ganization, and as all the errors and 
delusions in the world ore thoughts, 
and have had their origin in thouglit, 
therefore physical organization is the 
fountain of all errors and delusions; 
and how this evil can be remedied 
without changing the organization I 
leave to the astounding intellectof Mr. 
Owen to explain. It appears to me, 
that if Mr. Owen would do his work 
efficiently, he should begin with cor¬ 
recting the evil at the fountain head; 
he should begin with the physical or- 
gaiiization, and instruct the author of 
nature in the construction of perfect 
machines; for if the organization is 
not changed, the thoughts cannot be 
changed, the belief cannot be changed, 
the actions of man cannot be changed. 
Whether Mr.Owen means to set about 
the re-construction of the physiced 
organization of man, I do not know; 
though I think be hinted at something 
of this kind when he spoke of making 
man in his thoughts, feelings, propen¬ 
sities, and desires, transparent as crys¬ 
tal. One thing is certain, in Mr.Owen’s 
theory; while the organization eon- 
tinues the same, no improvement can 
be made till it is re-constructed and 
adapted to a new and perfect order 
of things, such as Mjr. Owen is anx¬ 
ious to realize; the world must go 
on as hitherto, a depraved organiza¬ 
tion being the only impediment, and 
one .that is invincible to universal 
illumination and perfect bl^pinesa. 
—Mr. Owen lays the blame of all 
moral physical evils to the charge of 
religion, but then religion, resolves 
itself into thought, and tll^ooght re¬ 
solves itself into organization, aod 
organization tain Ibe contrivance and 
design of the gfeat first cause. Does 
Mr. Owen think he cquld instruct 
Him that is infinite in wisdom* or 


ter than the Creator of all things? 
—If organization be the measure of 
what the faculties of man can give 
out, it must also be the measure of 
what they con take in; so that by 
education a man can be neither bet¬ 
ter nor worse. His thoughts will 
always be as his organization. What 
is education, but the thoughts of some 
one reduced to practice? It must, 
therefore, be the result of physical 
organization ; and if the thoughts of 
one man be disordered for a time by 
the thoughts of another, they must 
recover again naturally and invo¬ 
luntarily their former standing, ac¬ 
cording to the original organization. 
If all thought originate in organiza¬ 
tion, then every mode of rkigion 
must have its origin in Dhe same 
source, and this source is divine, as 
God is the author of organization. 
Therefore religion, by the theory of 
Mr. Owen, in all its fonna, must 
be divine in its origin. Both Ihese 
things cannot stand : that religion is 
the source of all evil, and that or¬ 
ganization is the source, fount, and 
type of all thought, unless religion 
itself is resolved into organization. 

I have hitherto reasoned on this sub¬ 
ject, on the assumption of Mr. Owen 
as to the omnipotence of organiza¬ 
tion over thought, and of thought 
over belief. I now call in question 
that assumption, and maintain, that 
man is accountable for his thoughts 
and his belief, as it is in the power 
of man to conform his thoughts to 
the truth by inquiry, research, and 
examination. Ib is as much in the 
power of man to alter his thoughts 
on religion as on any other subject, 
and by the very same process—a 
careful examination of faots. Is not 
religion founded on facts? and arc 
not these facts as susceptible of in¬ 
quiry as any fact in nature ? May not 
a jury err criminally in their opi¬ 
nion of the guilt or innocence of a de¬ 
fendant ? May not an accountant, err 
criminadyln his calculations ? May 
not a servant err criminally in his con¬ 
ceptions of his master’s orders ? And 
where does the criminality in these 
cases lie, but in indolence, careless¬ 
ness, inattention, aiiatby, or con¬ 
tempt ? If a man’s thon^bts on reli¬ 
gion are not conformed to the truth, 
and if this want of confemity be ow¬ 
ing to his not examining the truth. 
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to his disregard of truth, to his 
aversion to the truth, his enmity 
to the truth, to his life not being in 
accordance with the truth, or to self- 
sufficiency or self-conceit, then is the 
discoitformity of his thoughts to the 
truth culpable, censurable, and pu¬ 
nishable. Mr. Owen says, there is no 
merit in believing, or demerit in disbe¬ 
lieving. This is true on his theory of 
organization, but Untrue if a man’s 
thoughts may be approximated to the 
truth by inquiiy; and tliat thought 
is susceptible of change hy inquiiy is 
a fact unquestionable. Even on Mr. 
Owen’s tlieory, there is as much cri¬ 
minality or innocence, merit or de¬ 
merit, in belief or disbelief, as in any 
act whatever.. If all be the result of 
organization, there is neither good 
nor evil, virtue nor vice, in the world ; 
inasmuch as whatever is the result of 
niganization is chargeable on-the 
Creator. Such are the Jegitimate con¬ 
sequences of this absurd and irratioiial 
theory. One should hardly have con¬ 
ceived it possible for the great Ulu- 
mmator to fall into such notorious er¬ 
rors. All religion, said Mr. Owen, is 
opposed to sense, Aat is, the senses of 
man. Religion is not only different 
from but contrary to what meets the 
senses ; as if religion required men to 
believe, that the same thiqgs were 
altogetiier opposite to what they ap¬ 
pear to the senses ; as much so as if 
he must believe, that what was tan¬ 
gible were intangible, or what is vi¬ 
sible were invisible, or what is hard 
were soft, or that what appears to 
the eye as a wafer, and tastes as dough, 
were a real man. I undertake the de¬ 
fence of no religion but what is re¬ 
vealed in the Word of God, which re¬ 
ligion teaches nothing opposed to the 
senses. Let Mr, Owen, if he can, lay 
his hand on one fact in, the Bible 
which is contradicted by the senses. 
Christianity, as taught in the Bible, 
is built on facts redressed to^ the 
senses—of wt^ic^any man could form 
an accurate opinion by his senses. Is 
not revealed, religion bottomed on two 
things, mirarles'and. prophecy ? Mi¬ 
racles, it has been said, are opposed to 
the senses. But to whose senses are 
.they opposed) Were they opposed to 
the aensec^ of those who have witnessed 
them) or are they opposed to the sen¬ 
ses of those who did not exist till ages 
after they were performed ?' Did those 
in whose presence miracles are record- 
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ed to have been wrou^t, not see these 
miracles ? Did they not eee the .dead 
raised, the eyes of the blind opehed, 
the lame leap as*a hart, and hear the 
tongue of the dumb*s»ftg for joy? If 
they saw tliese things, then they were 
not opposed to their senses. But it 
may be Said, we do not see them. 
Does it then follow, that nothing ever 
has exwted hut what we have seen ? 
Are ohr senses the measure of all 
passible existences ?-^But miracles 
are opposed to the lam of nature. To 
which I answer:, if nothing could hap¬ 
pen but according to$ oV as the result 
of, apme Igw of nature, then tliorc 
could be no miracles.—But what is a 
law of nature, but a mode in which 
the Deity acts ? Now, if he acts in 
one mode, does it follow that he can¬ 
not act in an opposite mode, or that 
he can act only in nne mode ? If, by 
one law of nature, iron sinks 
ter, what is there to hinder the aas^ 
Bemg, who made the law of gra'eit^' 
to suspend, that law, or fo cause^tlpi 
iron to swim I Are these two modes of 
action contradictory ? Are they such 
as could not be performed by the same 
power ? And are they not both com¬ 
patible with the moral attributes of the 
Deity? Suppose a person, who had 
never seen the application of steam to 
machinery, were to say, " I cannot be¬ 
lieve in it, it IS contiary to my senses’." 
Contrary to your senses it is not. It 
is something which you have not Seen, 
but it is uncontradicted by any fact 
that ever fell under your observation. 
—In like manner, were a persorf to 
deny that iron couM, by miracl^ be 
made to swim He might say," " I 
have never seen it. Any time that I 
have seen it unsupported in Water, it 
has sunk.” True, it hiSa—but thgt 
has been by the operation of the law 
of gravity. But when we say that 
iron was made tp swim, we do not 
say it was by the law of gravity, or 
by the ordinary or common laws Of 
nature, but by the suspension of the 
law of gravity. It would, indcech be 
contrarjr to sense to ^ay, that iron 
was made to swim by the law of gra¬ 
vity ; but not contrary to sense to 
say, it was made to swim by a sus¬ 
pension of that law. % > 

Another class of fects, on yihicAre- 
vealed religion is based> are tibse 
which have been, and still are, the 
subjects of prophecy. Many of these 
fects are already matters of history; 

2 p 
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aod some of tbetti are matters of ob¬ 
servation ami every-day experience^ 
such as^ tibe dispersion of the Jews, 
‘ahd their contipuiog a separate peo- 
jple, dweUingalone,and not reckoned 
the nations; becoming a curse, 
a bye-word, aiikl a feproach, in adl 
countries to which they have been 
driven. Even the religion of nature, of 
which Mr. Owen is me minister and 
raterpreter, » not opposed to the 
truths of divine revelation. Bishop 
Butlef has she^rn, hi his " Analogy 
between Natnial and Revealed Ren- 
gion,’'a beauHfhl'and striking co¬ 
incidence and harmony between the 
laws of nature and the doctrines pf 
revealed religion ; the one Dluitrating 
and corroborating the other, without 
the sli^test jamng, ineonsiatency, 
or incongruity-vindicating a common 
ojfigin and airaor. 

'3^ religion Mr. Owen tefltrred all 
thn ills of human existence. Now» a 
‘•rdigion must produce evflj-that is, 
vice, ignorkncfe, miseiy, poverty, des¬ 
titution, and crimfr-vthrotigh the ope¬ 
ration of its principles, precepts, and 
the examples Which it holds tip t6 
imitation. What, then, is the prin¬ 
ciple, precept); or eXftmple, recorded 
for imitation hi the Holy Scriptures, 
to which evil, dther moral or jphyri- 
cal, can be traced} Let Mr. Owen, 
if he can, mention One principle, or 
onq precept, or one model of vhtmms 
conduct In the 'Scriptures, to whjfch 
evil can be traced. He holds reveal¬ 
ed, religion to be a discipline of ihi w- 
rify. Vice, and crime; let him deduce 
his conclusions logically and const^- 
cntly from (he principles of revealed 
truth, instead of dealing in declama¬ 
tion, genernrpss^rtions, “vul^ ihVec- 
tive, and scurrilous abuse, prin¬ 
ciple of lov^ to (3od and than rpns 
through the whole df divine revela¬ 
tion ; and 'all the vhrtuee, 'all the 
4 hsposltioQB and aCthms which it in¬ 
culcates, are but so maiw forms 
of this ^at princi|de. Can Mr. 
Owen potnt to any injnhction in 
scripture incompatible with this 
principle ? He had even the au¬ 
dacity to asscii; that religion incul¬ 
cated vice. What, then, is the vice 
taught in the Bible i Men, he said, 
were taught to hate one another. 
Where is that taught ? Does not the 
yrord of God teach us to love Our 
enemies, to do good to them that 
hate us, to pray for them that des- 


piteflilly use us and persecute us ? Are 
we not taught to ask forgiveness of 
God as we forgive others i and 1h re¬ 
turn to no man evil for evil, but, on 
the contrary, blessing ? If any teach 
persecution and hatred, neither per- 
Bpcution nor hatred are tadght in the 
Bible. The religion which it teaches 
is one of universal charity. We are 
not, indeed, taught to regard virtue 
and vice widi the same feelings; to 
hoM them as of equal value, and 
wrirfliy of the same esteem. Neither 
are we taught to entertain the same 
respect for the vicious and the virtu¬ 
ous. We owe the worthless not es¬ 
teem, but compassion; not approba¬ 
tion, but pity; and we owe to vice, in 
every form, abhorrencnand aversion. 

Mr. Owen ridiculed thfe Idea of man 
being either virtuous or vicicus for 
his belief or 'disbelief, ‘ as if the one 
and the other had no connexion with 
tjie state of the heart or Jhe character 
Of a man’s actions. If a man reject 
the truth, because the fruth condemns 
hiS- conduct; because it demands the 
abandonment of immoral practices; 
then disbelief cannot be regarded but 
as odious and detestable; while the 
unbeliever, through enmity to God, 
or opposition to his will, must appear 
in the eyes of the virtuous any thing 
but an object of esteetn. And, on the 
contrary, if belief be inseparable from 
virtuous thought, fteling, and actltm, 
and if it be actually the source, (he 
spring, and principle of universal 
charity, of love to God and man, 
then it must be an" object of the 
highest esteem, in which esteem the 
faithful have a right to participate. 

A community of goods, in which 
there will be no private property, Mr. 
Owen informed the company, was 
to be a feature of his new ^stem. 
—A natural consequence of a com¬ 
munity of goods, iii$ meqC ate auow 
constituted, wpuld be 'a relaxation of 
the spring^ of human exertion; the 
fekr of want, a desire of improving 
our cOn'flition>-’aiid security tor the 
exclusive disposal ojf oaT labour, be¬ 
ing the chiei incentives to industry. 
V^o would labour if he might have 
his wants supplied without any Care 
or exertion on his part 1 Who would 
think Of surpassing'others in skill, 
invention, and application, if the frnit 
of all histodWereto be divided equally 
among all Die tpdolent, vicious, and 
abandoned or’were no increase of 
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boppiness, comfort, or icwpecbibUi^ 
to accrue from the zeakms diaeb^rge 
of his (jtuty, from enterprise, perse¬ 
verance, and sueeessful 
These objections to a community of 
goods, Mr. Owen meets with a de- 
cheratton, that, underthe new order pf 
things which he is to introdoce, ell 
men will be perfect in virtue, each 
straining, apart from all sebish views, 
his powers and faculties for th^ 'wesj 
of the whole community of man.— 
This perfection of virtue is to r^ujt 
from stripping man of all religion as 
it has hitherto been taught, and 
teaching him, under Mr. Owen's di¬ 
rection, the religion of nature. 

His religion, in all its parts, Mr. 
Owen is to reveal to the world in his 
next public exhibition. The religion 
of nature, if consisting, as is gene¬ 
rally understood, in the explication 
and application of the laws of the 
universe, might, one should have 
thought, have been discovered by the 
researches of the sages of ancient and 
modern times. But all sages, philo¬ 
sophers, statesmen, divines, and le¬ 
gislators, are perfect fools compared 
to Mr. Owen. His head, of all the 
heads that ever have bceen formed, is 
perfect in its organization: hence he 
is such a prodigy of intelligence. As 
he is acquainted willi his new reli¬ 
gion, and must be supposed to be un¬ 
der its complete influence, he is no 
doubt as perfect in virtue as he is in 
intellect—a nonpareil, to which there 
is not on earth any thing par out 
simile, equal or similar. I had al¬ 
most said there is not any who has a 
spark of intelligence, or a single grain 
ofunderstanding or common sense, but 
himself; but ip this I am checked b> 
Mr. Owen's own statement, that aU 
intelMgent men had adopted his views; 
that all who had read, heardt and in- 
W^ly digested his doctrines, were 
wise at^ enlightened; but that all 
were fbpls besides! Such a statement 
is certainly highly creditable to the 
wisest, the best, and the most en¬ 
lightened man that ever appeared 
on the stage of human life, in con¬ 
clusion, I may just notice that Mr. 


Owen informed the company that 
in^ hi* new world, or new order of 
things,' they should neither marry 
nor be given, in marriage.. ' The 
company naturally concluded. there 
was to' be n promiscuous intercourse 
,—a community of women as well as 
a com'munity of goods. But Mr. 
Owen immediately set them right ip 
this matter, by telling thetp that the 
union of the sexes would, be in all 
cases the union of the purest afibc- 
tioD. Affection, he said, constituted 
the only true and natural marriage; 
and that when affection ceased, mar¬ 
riage ceased. Of course men should 
leave their wives when they cease to 
bo objects of affection. Mr. Owen, 
with his chai:b.ctcristic candour and 
discernment, assured the, company 
that marriages without affection, 
were in all cas^ the effect of priest¬ 
craft, although all the world have 
hitherto thought that priests had. v 
littie to do with marriages, exce|^ 
performliig the mete ceremonim. 
—^This is. ho doubt, another great 
discovery! )Need the reader be in¬ 
formed that these details were lis¬ 
tened to with wonder, admiration, 
and delight, by an immense crowd of 
cockneys, ana even by ladies, who 
cheered the philanthropist through 
his lecture with violent clapping, and 
all the usual demonstrations of ap¬ 
plause. It may just be stated, that 
of‘the company the minority were 
ladies, as ladies in general are foolish 
enough to believe the Bible, iu pre¬ 
ference to Mr. Owen, and to embmee 
the religion of the Son of God, in 
preference to the religion of the 
philanthropist of blew Lanark I— 
Men, says Mr. Burke, are in gene¬ 
ral right in their feelings. To which 
I may add, that as women have more 
feeling than men, their sense of what 
is wrong must be more acute.' And 
to say the truth of the ladies present 
at the meeting (if ladies they may be 
called,) they seemed to be rather pf 
the masculine than feminine gender. 

Thbopuilvs. 

Jb Olh>er Yorke, E»q, 

^c. ^c. 
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STRANOB LBTTBR OR A LUNATIC. 


TO MR. JAMES HOOG, 

Sib;—A s you seem to have been 
born for the purpose of collecting all 
the ■whimsical and romantic stories 
of this country, I have taken the 
fancy of sending you an account of a 
most painful and unaccountable one 
that happened to myself, and at the 
same time leave you at liberty to 
make what use of it you please. An 
explanation of the circumstances from 
you would give me great satisfaction. 

Xast summer in June, I happened 
to be in Edinburgh, and walking very 
early on the Castle Hill one morning, 

I perceived a strange looking figure 
of an old man watching ail my mo¬ 
tions, as if anxious to introduce him¬ 
self to me, yet still kept at the same 
distance. 1 beckoned him on, which 
Came waddling bri&kly up, and 
taking an elegant gold enulf-box, set 
with jewels, from his pocket, he of¬ 
fered me a pinch. I accepted of it 
most readily, and then without speak¬ 
ing a word, he took his box again, 
thrust it into his pocket, and went 
away chuckling and laughing in per* 
feet ecstasy. He was even so over¬ 
joyed, that, in hobbling down the 
platform, he would leap from the 
ground, clap his hands on his loins, 
and laugh immoderately. 

" The devil I am sure is in that 
body," said I to myself, “Wlutdoes 
he mean? Let me see. I wish I 
may be well enough! I feel very 
queer since I took that snuif of his." 

I stood there I do not know bow 
long, like one who had been knocked 
on the head, until -I thought I saw 
the body peering at me from a shady 
place in the rock. 1 hasted to him; 
but on going up, 1 found myself 
standing there. Yes, sir, myself. 
My own likeness in every respect. 1 
was turned to a rigid statu,e at Once, 
but the unaccountable being went 
down the bill convulsed with laughter. 

I felt very uncomfortable all that 
day, and at ni^t having adjourned 
from the theatre with a party to a 
celebrated tavern well kapwn Ito you, 
judge of my astonishmenC when I 
saw anoth^ me sitting at the other 
end of the tkble. I was struck speech¬ 
less, and began to watch ‘this unac¬ 
countable fellow’s motions, and per- 
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reived that he was doing the same 
with regard to me. A gentleman on 
liis left hand, asked his name, that he 
might drink to their better acquaint¬ 
ance. " Beatman, sir,” said the 
other: " James Beatman, younger, of 
Drumloning, at your service; one 
who will never fail a friend at a 
cheerful glass." 

" I deny the premises, principle 
and proposition," cried 1, springing 
up and smiting the table with my 
closed hand. " James Beatman, 
younger, of Drumloning, you cannot 
be. I am he. I am the ngkt James 
Beatman, and I appeal to the parish 
registers, to witnesses innumerable, 

" Stop, stop, my dear fellow,” 
cried he, " this is no place to settle 
a matter of such moment as that. 1 
suppose all present are quite satisfied 
with regald to the premises; let us 
therefoie drop the subject, if you 
please," 

" O yes, yes, drop the dispute!” 
resounded from every part of tlie 
table. No more was said about thi.s 
strange coincidence ; but I remarked, 
that no one present knew the gentle¬ 
man, excepting those -who took him 
for me. I heard them addressing him 
often regardingmyfamily and affairs, 
and I really bought the fellow an¬ 
swered as sensibly and as much to the 
point as I could have done for my 
life, and began seriously to doubt 
which of us was the right James 
Beatman. < 

We drank long and deep, for the 
song and the glass went roun^, and 
the greatest hilarity prevailed; bnt 
at length the gentleman at the head 
of the table proposed calling the bill, 
at the same time remarking, that 
we should find it a swinging one. 
" Georgy, bring the bill, that we may 
see .'hat is to pay.” 

" All’s paid, sir." 

"All paid? You are dreaming, 
George, or drunk. There has not a 
farthing been paid by any.of us here." 

" I assure you all’s paid, however, 
sir-. And there's si5c of claret to come 
in, and three Glcn-Livat." 

" Come, George, let ua understand 
one another. Do you persist in as- 
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serting that our bill is positively 
paid?’^ 

“ Yes, certaialy, sir." 

" By whom then ?" 

" By this good gentleman here, 
tapping me on the shoulder.’' 

" Oh, Mr. Beatmau, that’s un¬ 
fair ! 'Ihat’s unfair! You have taken 
ub at a disadvantage. But it is so like 
yourself!” 

*' Is it, gentlemen ? Is it indeed so 
like myself? I’m sorry for it then; 
ril take a bet yon rascal is the right 
James Beatman after all. For, upon 
the word and honour of a gentleman, 
I did mt pay the bill. No, not a 
farthing of it.” 

" Gie awer, lad, an' baud the daft 
tongue o’ thee,” cried a countryman 
from the other end of the table. 
" Ye hae muckle to flee intil a rage 
about. I think the beat thing yc can 
do to oblige us a’, will be to pouch 
the alftont; or J sal take it aft’ thee 
bead for h^f a mutchkin; for 1 ken 
tliou wast out twice, and stayed a 
gay bitty while baith times. Thou’rt 
fou. Count the siller, lad.” 

This speech set them in a roar of 
laughter, and, convinced that the 
countryman was right, and that I, 
their liberal entertainer, was quite 
drunk, they all rose simultaneously, 
.and wishing me a good night, left 
me haranguing them on the falsity of 
tlie waiter’s statement. 

The next morning I intended to 
liavc gone with the Stirling morning 
coach, but arriving a few minutes 
loo late, I went into the office, and 
began abusing the book-keeper for 
letting the coach go off too soon. 
“ No, no, sir, you wrong me,” said 
he; " the coach started at the very 
minute. But as you had not arrived, 
another took your place, and here is 
your money again." 

" The devil it is,” said I; “why, sir, 
I gave you no money, therefore mine 
it cannot possibly be.” 

“ Is not your name Mr> James 
Beatman ?" 

“ Yes, to he sure it is. But how 
came you to know my name ?'' 

“ Because I have it in the coach- 
book here. See 1 —Mr. James Beat- 
man, paid 17«. fid.; so here it 
is.” 

I took the money, fully convinced 
that I was under the power of some 
strange enchantment. And ever on 
these occasions, my mind reverted 


to the little crooked gentleman, an^ 
the gold snuff-box. 

FVom the coach-office I hasted to 
Newhaven, to catch one of the steam¬ 
boats going up the Frith; and on the 
quay whom should I meet face to face 
but my whimsical namesake and 
second self, Mr. Jamc« Beatman. I 
had almost fainted, and could only 
falter out, “How is this? You here 
again ?” 

“ Yes, liere I am,” said he, with 
perfect frankness} “ I lost my seat 
in the Stirling coach by sleeping a 
few minutes too long; but the lad 
gave me my money again, though I 
had quite forgot having paid it. And 
as I must be at Stirling to-day to 
meet Mr. Walker, I have taken my 
passage in the Morning Star of 
Alloa, and from tlience 1 must post it 
to Stifling.'' 

I wasstupifled, bamboozled, dumb¬ 
founded! And could do nqtliing bttb 
stand and gape, for I had lost mg placd,^ 
in the coach, got money agoing‘1 
which I never paid—^had taken 
passage in the h^rniup; Star of Alloa, 
and proposed posting it to Stirling to 
meet Mr, Walker. It must have 
been the devil, thought I, from whpm 
I took the pinch on the Castle Hill, 
for 1 am cither become two people, 
else I am no? the right James B'eat- 
man. 

1 took my seat on one of the sofas 
in the elegant cabin of the Morning 
Star—Mr. Beatman necmdua placed 
himself right over against me. I 
looked at him—he at me. I grinned 
—^he did the same; but I toought 
there was a sly leer in his eye which 
I could not attain, though I was con¬ 
scious of having been master of it once; 
and just as 1 was considering who of 
us could be the right James Boatman, 
he accosted we as follows 

“ Yon was truly a clever trick yon 
played us last night, though rather an 
expensive one to yourself. However, 
as it made me come off with dying 
colours, I shall take care to requite 
it in some way, and with interest 
too ?” 

“ Do you say so ?” said I; “ yon 
are a strange wag, and I wish I could 
comprehend you f I suppose you Will 
be talking or requiting Wo for the 
Stirling coach hire next.'' 

“ Very well remembered," cried 
he; “I could not recollect of having 
paid that money, but 1 now see the 
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ttick. ,Y<Ju are a strange vrag; but 
hei^e is the stun for you in 

" Thank you, kindly, sir! very 
much obliged to you indeed! Five 
and thirty shillings into pocket! 
Good! Ha! ha! ha!’’ 

*' lla! ha 1 ha!” echoed he ; " and 
tmw, sir, if yon will be so friendly 
and affable as to accept the one half 
of last night’s bill from me. Just the 
hidf, I vriU take it kind, and shall re¬ 
gard that business os settled.” 

“ With all my heart, sir! with all 
my heart, sir 1” said I, " only tell me 
this simple question, po you sup- 

g ise that 1 am not the right James 
eatman, younger, of Drumloning? 
For I tell you, sir, and tremble while 
I do so, that 1 am the right James 
Beatmanand saying so, 1 gave a 
tremendous tramp on the floor, on 
which the captain seized me by the 
shoulder behind, saying, " Who 
doubts it,.sir? No one 1 am sure 
, jean be mistaken in that. Come into 
the starboard chamber henp, and let 
us have something to drink.” 

1 went with all my heart; bnt at 
'that moment I felt my mind running 
, on the old warlock on the Castle 
Hill: and I had no Sooner taken my 
seat, than, on lifting my eyes, there 
was my companion sitting opposite 
to me, yrith the same confounwd leer 
on his face as before. ■ However, we 
began our potations in great good hu- 
moun Ginger beer and brandy mix¬ 
ed was the delicious beverage, and we 
swigged at it till I felt the far-famed 
Moraing Star begin to twirl' round 
wita me like a te-tt^m. Ilhinking 
we were going to sink, 1 clambered 
above. AU yvas going on well, but 
with a strong head-vrind, and the 
ladies mortal sick. I fdt quite dizzy, 
and the roll of the boat ftemlered it 
terribly diffii^ for titft to k^p my 
feet. The Is^iss begM to titter hnd 
laugh sd me^ Ttmy were all sitting 
(m.twQ forms, the one row dose be¬ 
hind the other, mad lookm)|.tniserdb]y 
bad; and aernee ^seedoi^^urts ano¬ 
ther, I pdt my httids ht the pockets 
of my toouaert^ and steadyii^ myself 
right in front the%,h^ait ^ ^d- 
d^s, condoling wi1&'"AeBron their 
deplorable and mslmu^t^lheenr tmd 
adyisi]^ them to go^ml^bdcrw, and 
drink ginger imsr miaed with a leetk 
brandy, a^ there weanafrar; when, 
unluckily, at this point of my ha¬ 
rangue, a great rc^ of the vessel 


ruining my eqoitoise, threw me 
right across four m the ladiesj^ Who 
screamed hortibly; and my hands 
being entangled in my pockets, my 
head top heavy, and my ears stunned 
with female sticks, all that I could 
do 1 could not get up: but my efforts 
mode matters still worse. The ladies 
at length, by a joint effort, tumbled 
me over, but it was only to throw 
me upon other four on the next bench, 
and there I fairly overset. Then there 
was laughing, screaming, clapping of 
hands, and loud hurras, all mixed 
together, for every person on board 
was above by this time. I never was 
so much ashamed in my life, and had 
no other resource, but to haste doWn 
once more to the brandy and ginger 
beer. 

We drank on and sung until wc 
came near the quay at Alloa. There 
were five of us; but 1 had nbt seen 
my namesake from the time we first 
entered, for he never molested me, 
unless when 1 was quite sober. But 
on calling the steward, and enquiring 
what was to pay, he told us all was 
paid for our party. The party stared 
at one another, ami I at the steward; 
till a Mr. Anderson asked, who had 
the kindness, or rather the insolence 
to do such a thing. The man said it 
was I; but I being conscious of 
having done no such thing, denied it 
with many oaths. Each of the party, 
however, flung down his share, which 
the steward obliged me to pocket. I 
felt myself in a strange state indeed, 
and quite uncertain whether I was the 
right James Beatman or not. 

On going up to the Tontine, I found 
dinner and a chaise for Stirling or¬ 
dered in my name; and, though feel¬ 
ing quite as if in a dream, I sat down 
with the rest of our boat party. But 
scarcely had I taken my sea<$ ere 1 
was desired to speak with one in ano¬ 
ther room. There 1 found the captain, 
who received me with a grave face, 
and said, ” This is a very disagree¬ 
able business, Mr. BeatmUn.” 

" Whet is it, sir ?” 

" About this young lady who was 
on board. Her brother wants to 
challenge you; but 1 told him that 
you were a little intoiicated, else you 
were quite incapable of such a thing, 
and I was sure you would make any 
iqmlogy.” 

** I wilh indeed, air. I will mtdee 
any fqiology that shall be required j 
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for, m truth, it was a mere accident, 
which I could aothelp,aad I am trtdy 
sorry for it. I will makO any apo^ 
logy.” 

He then took me away to a genteel 
house ont of the town, and intro¬ 
duced me to a most beautiful and ele¬ 
gant young lady, still in teens, who 
eyed me with a most ungracious look, 
and then said, ” Sir, had it not been 
for the dread of peril, I would have 
scorned an apology from such a per¬ 
son; but as matters stand at present, 
I am content to accept of one. But 
I must tell you, that if you had not 
been a coward and a poltroon, you 
never would have presumed to look 
me again in the face.” 

” My dear madam,” said I, "there 
is some confounded mistake here; 
for, on the word of a gentleman, I 
declare, and by the honour of man¬ 
hood, I swear that I never till this 
moment beheld that lovely face of 
yours.” 

The whole party uttered exclama¬ 
tions of astonislment and abhor¬ 
rence on hearing these words, and 
the captain said, " Good G —, Mr. 
Beatman, did you not confess it to 
me, saying you were sorry for it, and 
that you were willing to make ^y 
apology ?” 

" Because I thought this had been 
ode of the ladies whom I overthrew 
on deck,” said I, " when yon un¬ 
mannerly wave made me lose my 
equilibrium; but on honour and con¬ 
science, this divine creature I never 
saw before. And if I had, sooner 
than have offered her any insult, I 
would have cut oS ray right hand,” 

The lady declared I was the per¬ 
son. Other two gentlemen did the 
same, and the irritated brothei had 
me committed for a criminal aayault, 
and carried to prison, which 1 liked 
v6r^ lU. idut on being conducted off, 
I said, " Gentlemen, I cannot ex¬ 
plain this matter to you, though I 
understand well enough who is the 
aggressor. I have for last twenty- 
four hours been struggling with an 
inextricable pheaonienon->-plague on 
the old fellow with the gold snuff¬ 
box 1 But 1 have none the satis&ction 
of knowing that / am the right James 
Beatman after all 1” 

, I^ere was I given over to the con¬ 
stables, and put under conSnement 
till I could find bail, which detained 
me in Alloa till next day at noon; and 


ere I reached Stirling, Mr. Walkw 
had gone off to the Highlands with¬ 
out m^ at whi<!h I was greatly 
vc^ed, M he was to have taken me 
with him in his gig to the of 
Glen-Orchy, where we were to have 
shot together. I asked the lamhtod 
when Mr. Walker went away, and 
the former told mo only went off 
that day, fbr that he had watted four 
and twenty hours on a companion of 
his, a straop fish, wholbiad got into 
a scrape with a pfretty girl abdut 
Alloa, but that he cime at last, and 
Walker and he Wen* off together: 
this was a clinker. Who ,was I to 
think was the rtyhi James Beatman 

BOW? 

1 could get no conveyance for two 
days, and at length I reached Inve- 
rauran, where the*' duly person I 
found was my n^unesake, who once 
more placed bimsejif over agamst me, 
and snU ^th the same maUctous leer 
on hfe itW. 1 accused him at ohse 
of ^e htetult to the young 
which was Ij^e tO'i cost me so ^ 
He shook his h«sd with a lowing 
smile, and said, " 1 well knew i| was 
not he who was guilty, but myself; 
fbr saving that ha was pitched bead- 
long right upim a Whole covey of 
ladies. When be was *tipsy with 
'ginger beer and brandy^ he had never 
so much as seen a lady during the 
passage.” 

" You sir," smd I, ** I>o you 
presume to aSy that you were ti^y 
with ginger beer and b^undy, and 
that you were pitched upon the two 
tiers of ladtes 1 Then, sir, let me teU 
you that ytm aro oiie of the most uo- 
torions impostors dmS evw lived.. A 
most unaccountUbla'aad impalpable 
being, who has WriKn a fitoey to per¬ 
sonate me, and tojdoss l^confmuid 
me in every rriajmit of lift, I will 
siftmit to this no tongUr, nod there¬ 
fore pray favour me with your pn^r 
address.” He gave me my own, on 
which I gbt into'such a rage at 
him, that I heft^ I wtauld have 
pistoled him im the spot, had not 
Mr. FletcKer; lahdloid, at that 
momei^, tappad on the ritoul- 
der. and told me' that Mr. Watted 
and Mr. Walhef,wanted me in the 
next room, I followed him; link in 
such bad humour that my chagrin 
would not hide, an4fot^with abus¬ 
ed Mr. Walker of harinff me behind, 
and brihimff an Imposti^ with him. 
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He blamedmefcO’ S|tch on uiiaccoant- 
able jolc^> & loibtakent could not be, 
for I surely never would pretend to 
Bay that'I did not come along with 
him. Mr. Watten, an English gcn- 
tlc^non. then asked me if I would 
likewise deny having won u bet from 
hlirt at angling of five pounds. I 
Jbcgged his pardon, gnd said, I recol¬ 
lected of no such ^ing. “ Well then, 
to assist yot}r memory, here is your 
-mpney," said he. I said, " I would 
not take it, but^lrtin double or quits 
with him for the greatest number of 
birds bagged On the following day ; 
for the real fact was, that neither 
trout nor bait had I taken since 1 left 
Edinburgh. Walker and he stared at 
one another., and began a reasoning 
with hie, blit I Ipstall manner of tem¬ 
per at their absurdi^, and went away 
to my bed. 

Never was there a human crea^tute 
in *such a dileuima .as 1 now found 
myself. I was conscious Of possesa- 
iug the same body and' sphrit that I 
ever did, without* any dereliction of 
my mental faculties. But here was 
another being endowed with the same 
personal qualifications. Who looked 
as I looked, thought as' I thought, 
and expressed what I would have 
said} and more than all seemed to be 
engaged in every transaction along 
with me, or did what 1 should have 
done and left odt. What was T 
neilt to do, for in this state I could 
not live i I had become, as it wgre, 
two bodies, wkh only one soul be¬ 
tween them, and felt that some de¬ 
cisive measures hi^oved to be resorted 
to immediately, fan i would much 
rather^be out of tlie world than re¬ 
main in it'on such terms. 

Overpowered, bythese bewildering 
thoughts!, I fell asleep, and the whole 
night over dreamed about tdUl old man 
and the gold snuffrbox, who told me 
that I was now liiimsel^ and that he 
had transformed bib own nature and 
spirit, intd my shape and form; and 
so strong was tb^ inlpres’fipn, that 
when I awoke« I was quite stupid. 
On going out early for a mouthful of 
fresh air, my ^qCbfid wasimmediatelv 
by my side, flvasjnst going to Wak 
out in a rage at this eud%a cimnter- 
feiting of my persfoh, when he pre¬ 
vented me, by hegdnnmg ^rst. ’ 

"lam sorry to'see you looking so 
disturbed this morning," said he, 
" and must re^ljr entreat of you to 


give up this foolery. The joke is 
worn quite stale, I assure you. For 
the first day or so it did very well, 
and was rather puzzling; but now I 
cannot help pitying you, and beg that 
you will forthwith appear in your 
own character, and drop mine." 

" Sir, I have no other character to 
appear in," said I. " I was bom, 
christened, and educated as James 
Boatman, younger, of Drumloning; 
and that designation I will maintain 
against all the counterfeits on earth.” 

" Well, your perversity confounds 
me,” replied he ; " for you must be 
perfectly sensible that you are acting a 
part that is not your own. That you 
are either a rank counterfeit, or, what 
I rather begin to suspect, the devil 
in my likeness.” 

'Ihese words ovcqiowered me so 
much, that I fell a trembling, for I 
thought of the vision of last night, 
and what the old man had told me; 
and the thoughts of having become 
the devil in my own likeness, was 
more than my heart could brook, and 
1 dare say I looked fearfully ill. 

"O ho! oldCIoots, are you catight?" 
cried he, jeeringly j " well, your sub¬ 
lime majesty will choose to keep your 
distance in future, as I would rather 
dispense with your society.” 

“ Sir, I’ll let you know that I am 
not the devil,” cried I, in great wrath, 
" and if you dare, sir, it shall be 
tried this moment, and on this spot, 
who is the counterfeit, and who is 
the rigkt James Beatman, you or I.” 

" To-night at the sun going down, 
that shall be tried here, if you change 
not your purpose before that time," 
said he. " In the meanOrhile let us 
hie to the moors, for our companions 
are out, and I have a bet of ten gui¬ 
neas-with that Englishman.” And 
forthwith he hasted after the other 
two, and left me in dreadful per¬ 
plexity, whether I was the devil or 
James Beatman. I followed to the 
moors—those dark and interminable 
moors of fiaravurich—but not one 
bird could I get. They would scarcely 
let me come in view of them; and, 
moreover, my dog seemed to be in a 
dream as Well as myself. He would 
do nothing but stare about him like a 
erased beast, as if constantly in a state 
of terror. At the croak of the raven 
he turned up his nose, as if making a 
dead ^int at heaven, and at the yell 
of the eagle he took his tail between 
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Strange Letter 

his legs'-and ran. I Inst heart and 
gave up the sport, convinced that all 
was not right witli me. How could 
.1 person shoot game while in a state 
of uncertainty whether he was the 
ilevil or not ? 

I returned to Inverouran, and at 
night-fall Mr. Watten came in, but 
no more. He was no sooner seated 
than he began to congratulate me on 
niy success, acknowledging' that he 
w'as again fairly beat. 

“ And pray how do you know that 
I have beat you ?” said I. 

" Why, what means this perver¬ 
sity f” said he; " did we not meet at 
six o’clock as agreed, and count our 
biids, and found that you had a 
brace more ? You cannot have forgot 
that.” 

” Very well, my dear sir,” said I, 

as 1 do Jiot choose to give a gentle¬ 
man the lie, against my own interest. 
I'll thank you for my money, and then 
I’ll tell you what I suppose to be the 
truth.” He paid it. ” And now,” 
cojitinued I, ” the d—^1 a bird did I 
count with you or any other person 
to-day, for the best of reasons, I had 
not one to count.” 

At the setting of the sun I loaded 
my pistols and attended at the ap¬ 
pointed place, which was in a little 
concealed dell near the corner of the 
lake.. My enemy met me. We fired 
at site paces distance, and I fell. Ra¬ 
ther a sure sign that I was the right 
James Beatman, but which of the I's 
it was that fell I never knew till this 
day, nor ever can. 

These, sir, are all the incidents 
that 1 recollect relating to this strange 
adventure. When I next came a little 
to myself, I found myself in this luna¬ 
tic asylum, with my head shaven- 
and my wounds dressed, and waited 
upon ^y a great burly vulgar fellow, 
who refuses to open his mouth in 
answer to any question of mine. I 
have been frequently visited by my 
father, and by several surgeons ; but 
they, too, preserve toward me looks 
of the most superb mystery, and often 
lay their fingers on their lips. One 
day 1 teazed my keeper so much, that 
he lost patience, and said, ” Whoy, 
sur, un you wooll knaw the treuth, 
you have droonken away your seven 
senses. That’s all, so never mind.” 

Now, sir, this vile hint has cut 
me to the heart. It is manifest that 
I have been in a state of derangement; 


of a Lanatic. 

but instead of having been driven to 
it by drinking, it has been solely 
caused by my wound, and by having' 
been turned into two men, acting on 
various and distinct principles, yet 
still conscious of an idiosyncracy.—^ 
These circumstances, as they affected 
me, were enough to overset the mind 
of any one, and though to myself 
quite unintolligible, I send them to 
you, in hopes that,, by publishing 
them, you may indupe an inquiry, 
which may tend to the solution of 
this mystery that hangs over my fate. 

I remain, sir, your perplexed, but 
very bumble servant, 

James Bsatmakt. 

> 

This letter puzzled me exceedingly, 
and certainly I would have regarded 
it altogether as the dream of a luna¬ 
tic, had it not been for two cirenm. 
stances. ITiese were his being left 
behind at Stirling, and posting the 
rest of the road himseli; and the 
duel, and wound at the last. These 
I could not identify with the visions 
of a disordered imagination, if there 
were any proofs abiding. And hav¬ 
ing once met -with Mr. Walker, of 
Crowell, at the house of my friend 
Mr. Stein, the distiller, I wrote to 
him, requesting an explanation of 
these circumstances, and all otliers 
relating to the unfortunate catastro¬ 
phe, which came under his observa¬ 
tion. His answer was as follows- 

“ Sir :—I feel that I camtot explain the 
circumstances relating to my young 
friend’s misfortune to your satisfaction, and 
for the sake of his family who are my near 
relatives, I dare not tell you wbat I think, 
because these thoughts will not contbrm to 
human i-easopu This thing is cerUun, 
that neither Mr. Watten nor I ever saw 
more than one person. I took him from 
Stirling to Inverouran on the Black Mount 
with me in my own gig f yet strange to say, 
a chaise arrived at the inn die night but one 
after our arrival with the same gentleman, 
as we supposed, who blamed me bitterly 
for leaving him behind. The chaise came 
after dart Mr. Beatman had been with 
us on die previous evening, and we had 
not seen him subsequeody till be stepped 
out of the earriage. Tbe^ are the fticts, 
reconcile them if you ran, Mr. Beatman 's 
hallucinadons were dust manifested thotT 
night. The landlord came into us, and' 
said, ‘ I wat pC te mhotter with te prave 
shentleman’ in te oter rhoom ? Hu I she 
pc cot into creat pig tarnnation twarvcl 
with her own self. She pe eltcr trunk or 
horn mat.” 
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“ I Mnt for him and he came oa the in> 
slant, but looked much disturbed. On the 
ISth he shot as weU as 1 ever tain him do, 
and was excellent company; but that night 
he was shol;, at he affirms in a duel, and 
carried in dangerously wounded, in a state 
utter insensibility, in which he conri- 
nued for six weeks. 

This duel,is of all things I ever heard of, 
the roost mysterious. He was seen go hy 
himself Into the little dell at the head of 
the loch. I myself heard the two shots, 
yet there was no other man there that any 
person knew of, and sdll it was quite im¬ 
possible that the pistol coukL have been 
fired by his own hand. The ball had 


struck him on the right side of the head, 
living a considerable fracture, cut the top 
of his right ear, and lodged In his shoul¬ 
der ; so that it must either have been fired 
at him while in a stooping posture, or from 
rite air straight above him. Both the pis¬ 
tols were found discharged, and lying very 
near one another. This is all that I or any 
mortal man know of the matter, save him¬ 
self; and though he is now nearly well 
aud quke colkcted, he i« still perfectly in- 
coheront about that. 

I remain, rir, yours truly, 

•* AtEXANOGR Walker. 

“ Crowell, Nov. 8, 1827." 


STANZAS TO AN BARLT FtUXNO, 

BT MRS. COBNVRLL BARON WILSON. 

Dost thou remember, ev'ry closing year. 

We promised to look back upon the past ? 

To muse on gone-by hours, to memtny dew. 

That were too bright, too beautiful to last i 
True to ny promise, as the pealing bells 
Proclaim the dying year, at length set free. 

The lamp of mem'ry bums; and fancy dwells. 

Upon those hours of happiness—and t«eb I 

Ah ! since iiai Season! many a mingled thread 
Hath Fate enwoven in my web of life! 

And often has my heart with anguish bled. 

Crush’d, worn, and wearied in this mortal strife! 
And where art tmou ? has Time, on zephyr’s wing. 
Pass’d gently o’er Thee, in his restless flight ? 

Or, like the aweepii^ simoom, did he bring, < 

To mark bis onward progress, storm and blight ? 

Ah! doubtless Timd hath bent his brows on Thee. 
And shed his snow-flakeswherefwe do I ask i 
Since thou must sh&re the common destiny 
Of all who weal Xiife’s motley garb and mask! 

'The world’s wids path hath* us diff'rent ways. 
Amid this busy labyrinth of men i-— 

And since youth's cloudless hours and stainless days. 
We ne'er have met;—nor e’er tkdll meet again 1 

Yet never does the closing year depart. 

But faithful Memory, wirii her golden key, 

Opems the secret casket of my heart. 

Where many a treasured thou^t is stor’d of thee ! 
And while the sweet and bitter cud I chew. 

Of itttfstiig Time’s shrpud o’ercast; 

r laugh at I Ae«>«nd ail her pnw'r can do, 

6^pe hdhght cherish’d pact ! 

t jaot^at iUl^’s swifl-gliding hours. 

Nor would the rapid wing of Time arrest;— 

Alike to me its Eunehine, or its shpw’ra,— 

Since "come whht may, I have—I have been blest 1" 
To-night, pledge the goblet to a name 
Ne’er by my ups pronounc’d—or heart forgdtl 
Some whisperer asks, " Will he, too, do the same V* 
And my true heart still answers, " Doubt it not 1” 
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ItBMABS* ON MB. HOBBOlTSB ANO MR. SALT’s CORRBSPONOBNCB BBSPBCT- 
INO ATBOCltlBS IN TBB LITK OP LORO BYRON. 


D]tARYoBRBi--I cannot sajr, like 
Lord Byron, that *' I awoke one 
morning and ibund mpalf fionoBa,^' 
but 1 have found myself at the same 
time attacked by Cobbett; Professor 
Wilson, alias Christopher North, (of 
Edinburgh); and " a letter signed" J. 
C. Hobhouse, in the last number of 
the New Monthly Magazine. Of the 
two former, " Goblins damned," I 
shall say nothing at present, my bu¬ 
siness is with die least Member of 
Parliament for Westminster; but be¬ 
fore proceeding to the marrow of the 
matter, I must explain to those 
friends who may be surprised that 1 
should have kept copies of my letters, 
that an instinctive apprehension of 
some characters makes me occasion¬ 
ally take odd precautions. The coarse 
and vulgar vituperations of Mr. Hob- 
house were no doubt indulged in, by 
supposing I should not havfe the for¬ 
titude to publish them. He will see 
that the craftiest—in his own con¬ 
ceit—may sometimes be mistaken. 

One day t had occasion to call for 
a gentleman at the House of Com¬ 
mons, and while waiting in the lobby, 
Mr. Hobhouse came in. I spoke to 
him of the Life qf Byron, which I 
was then writing, and mentioned I 
would probably call on him in the 
course of a few days. Among other 
things, I expressed my surprise that 
he hiid not written a Life of his 
friend. Hus I said in perfect adn- 
cerity) for my task had but little re¬ 
ference to those daily habitn 'which 
constitute the peculiarities of modem 
biography. Accordingly, some time 
after, 1 did call at his house; and as 
he was from home, I sent, in the 
course of the day, a note to the fol¬ 
lowing effect r— 

1830. 

“ Dear Mr. Hobbouse;—A ftar look¬ 
ing at all the proa and «e»« of Lord B.’s 
separation, 1 have resolved not to touch j|^ 
otherwise than incidentally. Bat, it is said, 
that he left the Countess in dead- 

tute rircumstances, after having promised 
to leave 2,000/. for her use, till he should 
send for h^. I wish you to enable me to 
contradict this. 

Cemceiving your time to be much en¬ 


gaged at present, I write in the hope 
you may be able to send me a note in 
reply. Bespectflilly yours, 

“ John Gait. 

“ /. C. Hobhouat, Eag., M. P." 

There may have been some verbal 
differences in the note sent, from the 
foregoing. Mr. Hobhouse’s answer 
was— 

“Ja/o28. 1830. 

“ 21 , Charlea l^set, 

*' My bbar Sir ;—happen to know 
Umt Lord Byron offered to give dte Goic- 
doll a sum Of money outright, or to leave 
it to her by his will, 1 also happen to 
know, that the lady would not hear of any 
such present or proviuoo; for I have ■ 
letter in which Lord B. extols her lUs- 
interestedness; and mentfens, that he bad 
met with a similar refusd from another 
female. As to the G. being in destitute 
dreumstarices, I mnnot believe it; for 
Count G«mba, her brother, whom I knew 
very well alter Lord B.’s death, never 
made any complaint or mention of such t 
feet—add to wtdeh, that 1 knew a main¬ 
tenance was provided for her by her bos- 
band, in consequence'of a law pjfecesa be¬ 
fore the death of Lord Byton. 

“ r am, as you say, rather In a bustle at 
-this moment, being the Chainnan of Mr. 
Hume’s Committee, and having the pros¬ 
pect of B little work of my own for Satur¬ 
day next in Covent Garden—but I do not 
intend a second time to sit for the por^t 
drawn by the worthy author of the J'yr- 
aMre Legoterea. Very truly youiw 

“ i, C. HomMMISBi 
“ John <3alt, Eaq." 

Tliis letter was dear enough; hot 
the friend from whom I nsceiTed my 
iofonnatioB of the matter alluded to, 
still pemisted is bis story.—As the 
great object of my Isfe of Byron was 
to shew the features of his Lordship's 
character#, coaid-this be done without 
exhibiting hk conduct in a transac¬ 
tion so important as to be only infe¬ 
rior, to the separation from his lady ? 
My note to Mr. Hobhouse was, ob¬ 
viously, for a public purpose; and 
his explicit reply was so couched, as 
plainly to indicate that he was aware 
of thatp-r«o ii^ty has arisen to 
himself, end certmnly none to Lord 
B., rromli* publication of his state¬ 
ment. However, I explained the di¬ 
lemma I was placed in by these 
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words in the preface:—" It will be 
seen by a note relative to a circum¬ 
stance which took place in Lord By¬ 
ron’s conduct towards the Countess 
Guiccioli, that Mr. Hobhouse has 
enabled me to give two versions of 
an affair not regarded by some of 
that lady’s relations as having been 
marked by generosity ; but 1 eould 
not expunge what I had stated, hav¬ 
ing no reason to doubt the authen¬ 
ticity of my information. The reader 
is enabled to form his own opinion 
on the subject.” 

In correcting for a second edition, 
finding that Mr. Hobhouse tenderly 
felt himself injured by tlic ])ublica- 
tion of his note, it was omitted, and 
a fuller account of the transaction 
inserted; but as a new edition was 
sooner wanted than I expected, it was 
necessary to sup])ly the demand be¬ 
fore 1 was ready with my revision; 
and I wa.s not apprised of the second 
edition being printed, till I received 
the proof of (he preface marked for 
the third. Whether, after a sale of 
many thousand copies, it was worth 
while to make any change, seems 
doubtful. But without substracting 
from the evidence in my possession a 
very strong illustration of the truth 
of the opinion tl^at Lord Byron was 
precarious in his attachments or (what 
was quite of as much importance) 
seeming to doubt the integrity of’ 
rny own friend, I could do no less 
than I did. 

As to my letter to the editor of 
the "New Monthly Magasine, permit 
me to say, that, in deviating from 
a rule constantly adhered to, nttme- 
ly, not to anstoer the observations 
of the Pevietfiers on my works, I have 
been only the more convinced of its 
propriety. When Mr. Hobhouse 
complained that I did-him injustice, 

I at once, with the readiness dne to 
a man who conceived himself in¬ 
jured, not only expressed my regret 
for the errbr, but, besides corf 
of course, the work, 1 even, out pf 
consideration for the deference due to 
lus notorious station, detei^ned to 
acknowledge that error publicly be¬ 
fore a new edition was likely to be 
required. Our correspondence will 
show both the feeling in which. I 
received his strictures, and my sur¬ 
prise, that he should have deemed 
ray^ sketch of Lord Byron dfavifn in 
a disparaging spirit. 


" Eattbourn, Sept. 2, 1830. 

“ Dear Sib :—Amongst the agreeable 
things which you 9“y of o®* In your life of 
Lord Byron, you conjecture that I ‘ con¬ 
demned’ CAilde Harold previously to its 
pubination. There is not the slightest 
tbuiidation for this supposition—nor is it 
true as you stale, ‘ that 1 was the only 
person who hud seen the poem in manu¬ 
script, as I Vkus with Lord Byron whilst 
he w.oS Writing it.’ 1 had left Lord Byion 
before he had fiuishcd the two cantos, and, 
excepting a few fre^nents, I had never 
seen them until they were printed. My 
own persuasion is, that the story told in 
Dallas’s Recollecfiotii of some person, name 
unknown, lla^illg dissuaded Lord Byron 
from pulili.shing Childe Harold, is a mere 
f.ibrlrution, for it is at coinjilcte variance 
witli all Lord Byron himself 'old me on 
the subjcit. At any rate, I was no. rhat 
person ; if I had been, it is not very likely 
that the poem which I had cndea\oured to 
stifle in it« birth, should, in its complete, or, 
as Lord Byron says, in its ‘ concluded 
stale,’ be deefleated to me. 1 must, tliere- 
fore, re<iuest you will lake the cailiest op¬ 
portunity of lelieving me from this impu¬ 
tation, which, so far as a man c<iii be wnt- 
ten down by any other author than liini- 
self, cannot fail to produce a very prejudi¬ 
cial effect, and to give me more uneasiness 
than I think it can be jour wish to inflict 
on any man who has never given you pro¬ 
vocation or cscuse for injustice. 

“ You have fallen into many other errors 
both as to facts and inference, chiefly as it 
appears to me from relying too implicitly 
on the catch-penny compilations of your 
predecessors, some of whom you know to 
be very good-for-nothing fellows. Lord 
Byron had his faults—many faults cer¬ 
tainly—but he was not the mean, tricky 
creature you have represented him to iiave 
been, nor caii those foibles whfoh you re¬ 
marked ha him when a boy, and have 
thought fit to expose, be fairly regarded 
as a constituent part of that nature and 
character by wlucb alone any man ought 
in common candour to be judged. 

“ I am glad to find my college stories 
administered relief to your nerves, wflien 
we were together in the Malta packet some 
one and twenty years ago; and I am nut 
sorry that my w earing a red coat at Cagli¬ 
ari, and cutdn^ my finger in the quarries 
of Pentelic is, should have furnished ma¬ 
terials for your present volume; but to 
repay me for having supplied these timely 
epi^c^es, as well as for your copious ex¬ 
tracts from my travels in Albania, and 
also for inserting my note about Madame 
GuiccioU witliout my leave, you must po¬ 
sitively cancel the passage respecting Childe 
Harold in page 161 of your little volume. 
If you had written in quarto 1 should not 
be so desirous to inform you of your error, 
and to ask for a concction of it; but as the 
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slander ic portable, I hare a rijjht to en¬ 
treat that you will lose no time in com¬ 
plying with my request 

“ I remain, truly yours, 

John C. Hobhoose. 

“ John Oalf, Esq." 

I make do other comment on this, 
than it will pci haps strike the reader 
that the use of the word “ slander " 
in the last sentence, might have jus¬ 
tified a sharper reply than the follow¬ 
ing 

“ 29, Hal/ Moon Street, 
SdStqjt. 1830. 

“ Dear Sir ;—Your letter of yesterday 
reached me just as 1 was preparing to go 
out of town, and I hasten to acknowledge 
the receipt, lest you should suppose, by tlie 
necessary delay, that I did not pay it suffi¬ 
cient attention. 

“ It so happens tliat I have not a copy 
of Byron’s Life, but I will get one. Of tliis 
I am certain, that 1 said nothing of you, or 
of him, but what 1 meant at least should bi* 
kindly considered. We form different es¬ 
timates of the same thing; but it does not 
follow that we are actuated by unworthy 
motives, and I do not imagine that you sus¬ 
pect me of that This much I do know, 
that the recolleition of our voyages lias al¬ 
ways been agreeable; and, in condemning 
Byron fur his conduct to Hunt, I did so up¬ 
on his own shewing, fur I had not then seen 
Hunt’s work. 

“ I will correct—as the shortest and most 
general mode of effecting it—in the New 
Monthly Magazine the mistake you men¬ 
tion ; and if you w'ill point out any other, 1 
w‘ill, at the same time, make a clean brca.st * 
of all imputable errois, or defend them. I be¬ 
lieve 1 have Written a fair, though not a full 
account of Byion ; and I should greatly re¬ 
pine at the idea, of being in any way aiding 
to the piupagation of any thing to his dis¬ 
advantage. Do, pray, let me know in what 
I have el red any time before the 20th. 
Though 1 laugh sometimes at tlic foibles of 
my friends, and those whom I respect, in 
all si^h things we are reciprocal. I think, 
in fairness, you cannot say I have repre¬ 
sented your friend os tricky j for, on tiie 
the contrary, 1 always said he was much 
more a thing of impulses, than guided by 
any conclusion of his understanding.—Be¬ 
lieve me, dear sir, 

“ Truly yours, 

« John Galt. 

“ /. C. Hobhouse, Esq., M, P., 
t^e. ^c." 

I think there was a note subjoined, 
suggesting that Mr. Hobhouse should 
write a life of Lord Byron. 

The reply to this letter obliged me 


to assume a resolution not to be of¬ 
fended :— 

" Easthmm, Sept. 8, 1830. 

“ DearSir;— The correction of your mis¬ 
take in the New Monthly Magazine seems 
to me but a poor expedient. If, however, it 
is too late to cancel the page in the present 
edition, I must suffer you to do as you pro¬ 
pose. Indcid, a more attentive perusal of 
your book convinces me, that nothing whicli 
it contains is likely to affect me or anybody 
else peiinanently. You may, for aught I 
know, have written your Life of Byron 
with the good intentions professed in your 
letter to me ; but I am sure that any one 
would su^pect ftom the work, that you care 
not wliat you say; and your letter con¬ 
fesses, that you know not what you say. 

“ * It is from rarelessness of truth, rather 
than from deliberate lying, that the world 
is .so full of falsehood.’ So said Dr. John¬ 
son, and so 1 believe. I wonder that even 
common policy did not induce you to be 
more cautious in making statements wiiich 
might be so easily disproved, and which 
have, indeed, been already ineontrovertibiy 
refuted. The very conversation, which you 
have judi^ously selected Irum Medwin, as 
one of those parts of his trumpery book to 
the truth of which you can speak, 1 know 
to be a lie; for I never went the tour of the 
lake of Geneva vrith Lord Byron. 

“ Still more surprised am I, tliat you 
should think it possible that your mode of 
treating your subject should be ' kindly 
considered,’ and regarded as a proof of a 
pleasing recollection of former interoourse, 
either by myself, or by any real fHend of 
Lord Byron. 

" You tell me that your wish has lieen 
to give only an outline of his intellectual 
character. I am at a loss to understand 
how yourgossip about him.and me, and the 
silly anecdotes you have co^cd from very 
discreditable authorities, can be said to be 
fairly comprised in such an outline. But 
\ our plan ought certainly to have compelfod 
yon to moke yourself thoroughly acquaint¬ 
ed with his poetry, and to quote him just 
asr he wrote. Nevertlieless, yon have mis¬ 
represented him at least nine times in the 
ten stanzas of that poem wiiich you call 
the last, and which was not the last, he ever 
wrote. Oh, for shame I stick to yotm, ac¬ 
knowledged fictions—there you are safe— 
you may deal with Leddy Orippy and 
Laurie Todd as you please, but not witii 
those who have really liifed, or who are still 
alive. 

'* As you have discussed me publicly, 
you must submit to tins lecture, which is 
one of the disagreeable consequences of 
trading in the biography of those Who are 
not dead. The task which you so humour¬ 
ously assign me of mending your perfOTm- 


* A phrase used by Sir Walter Scott in one of his admirable novels.—Dn. 
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my dme between this date and the 
20th of Octobei* would, I fear, leave it 
much in the same state as Sir John Cut¬ 
ler's stockings. It would not be a labour 
of love, and 1 cannot undertake it. But 
should we happen to meet, I should have 
no objection to mention to you two or three 
of your grosser blunders,’ for, in spite of 
your iU usage, I would wish to part in 
peace. " Yours, truly, 

“ J. C. Hodiiouse. 

•• John Galt, E^q." 

To those who are unacquainted 
with Mr. Ilobhouse, chjs letter may 
justly excite surprise, but as he was so 
evidently ofTemlcd, and had not been 
appeased by what I had explained of 
my tutention, and the regret i had 
felt for having given him (as he in¬ 
timated) a just cause of vexation, I 
returned the following answer 

“29, Hal/-Moon Street, 
m Sept. 1830. 

Dexa Sir 1 must confess myself sur¬ 
prised at your note. All I can say is, that 
you attribute tome feelings IhMU not felt, 
and which noliody but yourself ha.s dUrern- 
ed. You must have been aware that I 
could have no control over the first edition 
of Byron's life, having the book in your 
own hands; and you have evidently seen 
that ail my statements arc founded on the 
works and reports of others, except when I 
speak from my own knowledge. There 
was a list printed of all the books used in 
compiling tlie L{fe e/ Byron, and it was, 
by the publisher’s wish, cancelled’ It may 
be true, that iny esteem for By)on ana 
yourself was not an adm-ation so great for 
wither as you could Jiave wished { but stiU 
it is * good respect,' and the book does jus- 
dice to both, for it reflects my opinmn. But 
you say it is ill-usage. It you rea% think 
so, I most regret it, but it was not so in¬ 
tended. You must know that I cannot be 
responsible for the nine printor's errors in 
the sfoneas whicli, re^rtsays, wereByron's 
last, and you caonojt Wjti^e las to hgve 
been so absurd to them inteh- 

eionolly. But are yok aware that you are 
in psantwefoted* hi mnisids of State¬ 

ments made in a puh&oatlo(^,i4 wli^h you 
ore supposed’to he (be author,the <xm* 
versatioBS of your 

“Jam iiot. 4 ^e thod I to .take 
some of your luiguments ovilly, 

but I believe you to bo incapable of inteia- 
tional yflhnce, and J see ym fxito under 
false impressions, I have ^ 

book, not over it all, for.l Mve not had 
time, and 1 still think you mshe more ado 
about it than you eu^t and 1 am^sure 
you did not intend to be so ryide M you 
seem. 


“ I hav*. only to hoBeve, 

what I have said of Bynmir a«>ilJ^|M»si»e, 

1 have attributed the besCfoellng.ha.Jtad 
in Ids motives. Moretwer, I hotva saidiiio- - 
thing that has not been deliberately cOnn- 
der^. ^' 

“lam (foliged by your entidsm on my 
works; but it is not original. You hwve 
one imitator in the Literary Gazette, 

“ I have never said of the living Or of the 
dead one word that I ought to repent, nor 
made a statement tliat 1 would retract hut 
on better authority than that on whtcli the 
statement was made. What I proposed to 
do 1 thought i'ait. I can have no desire 
hut to make my corrections eflectual; and 
in saying this, you must be sensible that 1 
am anxious to oblige you, and to evince 
my respect for truth; in which feeling, be* 
lieve me, always, 

“ Faithfully yours 

“ John Gait. 

“ /. G Mebkouee, Bog., M-P," 

I thought the correspondence now 
ended, for I did not expect, as he was 
evidently not in the best of tempers, 
that he would acknowledge himself 
satisfied with such mingled contrition 
and sarcasm ; but I was disappointed 
by the following reply : 

" Eaetbourn, Sept. 10, 1830. 
“Dear Sir;—1 should not think it 
necessary to leply to your last letter, did 
you not ask me whether I am aware that 
J have, * in print, been refuted In upwards 
of fifty statements made in a publication, 
of which 1 am supposed to be tite author, 
on the convetsatious of my friend.’ The 
publication to which you allude, 1 presume 
to he that article in the Westmimter Be- 
view, which, cemtrary to ail literary usage, 
you have, in your L/e qf Byron, declared 
to be nune; at the same time that you 
quote the impostor whom it exposes as 
being entitled to your beUei) and con¬ 
firmed by your testimony. Such a de- 
ciskm against me, upon foots, where J 
spoke from my nivn knuwled^, was, of 
courre, sufBicienUy pffenaive; but you 
now make it stOl more agreeable, if, as J 
suppose to be the .case, you refer to a 
pamphlet ivritten wd printed by this 
Medwin, but suppressed by Mr. Coburn, 
in which pamphlet yofi tefi me 'I am 
refuted in upwards of fifty statements.’ 

In answer then to your question, 1 say 
that I could not be aware m the contents 
of what you knew. I had never seen, 
and I also odd, that not qn^ of all the 
statements eentomed in the artids in the 
WeetmUuter Bevim If capable of refuta¬ 
tion. Contradicted mey may he, fof the 
man who utters one fidsehood has, of 
course, another at hand to Support it If 


• The word should have been “ rebutted." 
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that I lad nadv 
a ia WMm tt, whidi eveo 
aiieh « {anon n Mbdidn could reflite, kt 
ono akoit oaojr, u a nutters of fact con* 
neeted witli Loid Byron, is it very likely 
that you would hare applied to me to as- 
sia your undertaking in the first instance, 
or tiw, in your letter the other day, you 
would have exhorted me to write a me* 
raoir of Tiord Byton, and told me that the 
world expected it of me? No, no, you do 
not think I have been reihted; and, had I 
been you, I Would not have said so. 

Yon must not be allowed to ride off 
on the poor printer an excuse fur the 
many misquotations of the author whom 
you profess to criticise. It is not the 
printer, it is you who are responsible for 
those errors; and although it is, os you 
say, very true, that 1 do not imagine you 
to be 'so absurd as to make them inten¬ 
tionally yet I repeat, that an author ad¬ 
mitting such gross inaccuraties into his 
books cannot feirly pretend to have given 
the intelicctnal character of the subject of 
his enquiries. As to the stahsas on his 
birthday, which ytm allege, report says, 
were Ms last, you might have seen in 
CMonel Stanhope’s book, which you are 
so merry withal { that these verses were 
not the last written by Lord Byron. The 
mistake is unlmjmrtant, but it is a mis¬ 
take. 

“ You justify what you say of me In 
your book in a manner that convinces me 
all remonstrance must be thrown away 
upon you. What ground, what possible 
pretext can you have for the assertion, 
that 1 wished for adoration for Lord Byron 
or myself 7 This is but a poor recrimina¬ 
tion in reply to the charge Of absolute 
misstatements respecting bodi. In fhet, 
it is one misrepresentation more, and 
shews the spirit in whiidi your book was 
written. But the drollest part of your 
justification is that in which you say, * my 
book does justice to both of you, for It 
reflects my opinion.' There may have 
been befoK your time many men with 
the same ha|^y confidence in Aeir owii 
infollibiuty, but those who have been un¬ 
wary enough to prodahn it, have getierally 
been laughed at for their psdne. "Wm 
was the modest men who said .*—* 

“ The image in that glass it foir, 

Vat it rejects my fooe.’* 

•* Since, however, you admit of no otiier 
appeal from yonr opinion, except to your 
opihion, I am but wastli^ mur time os 
well as my own, in contintung a eorre- 
tpondence whidi will not improve your 
character nor my teihper. 1 fed a just 
resentment at the maimer in whkh my 
name bps been introduced in your JU/e ^ 
Lotd Byrtya. It was not yonr ms&vour- 
able opinions to which 1 objected. In some 


hatanoea, praise ia na leas impertinent than 
bhune. It was uncalled for, and, there¬ 
fore, dbcoorteous to make my comparison 
between Lord Byron and myself, such as 
yon first saw us In extreme youth. Still 
more wanton was It to represent him as 
being less cordial to me at one time than 
another; and, as you facetionsly call it, 

* ^ying the f-'iptedn grand.' A iBan who 
writes these things, and serionsfy thinks 
that he is fulfilling the uselbl and honour¬ 
able duties of biography by so trifling with 
the fame of the dead and the feelings qi 
the living, Is past all cure or correction; 
and as for being rude lo such a person, 
which you seem to tliink it possible I 
might mean to be to you, that is quite out 
of the question. At any rate, after wiiat 
you have said of me, you would never be 
able, justly, to complain of any thing 1 
said to you. If you liad let me alone, I 
never should have interfered with your 
honest calling. 

“ 1 renudn yours truly, 

“ J. C. Hobuousb. 

" John Galt, BsqJ* 

It appettred by tUiB note, that the 
tables were turned, and that Mr, 
Hobhouse, from being the aggrieved 
party, was becoming the offender. 
But still, as he conceived I had in- 
jured him, in deference to his af¬ 
flicted feelings, I returned the fol¬ 
lowing answer. I could not, how¬ 
ever, entirely suppress my own. 
Whether I ought to have felt at all, 
may be a question; but the letter is 
evidence that I did feel, and I frank¬ 
ly acknowledge that I am so much 
of an egoist as to conceive myself 4x> 
have been quite enoo^ justified in ^ 
the manner q£ it. 

** 20, Half Afeon Stra^ 

11 S^t. Iflflfr. 

“ Dear Sir ;—I regret to have offended 
you to so great a degree, ffiat my assur¬ 
ances have not had thrir proper effect; 
and that, whatever mhen think, you seem 
resolved to attribute te me motives I do 
not feel t nor you, after what has been said, 
have reason to adhere to, 

** I shall be obliged by every eeromuni- 
cation you fevonr me widi, until die 20tb 
instant, when the fects you may poeslldy 
make out will "he didy a^tted and those 
you ascribe, bdt do not, will he answered. 

" I have not committed any Indeeoium 
in ascribing to you the article in the Wett- 
minster RetHea. It has been long pub¬ 
licly qpoken eras yours; and, moreover, 
as your name was on the pamphlet, I 
coUM not but notice It 
“ In what way could 1 detenmne, not 
having the MS., about errors in the printed 
venions of Byron’s poems. I copied from 
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Pot versm Kettle, 


[Dec. 


% printed a)py. Whicli printed copy is the 
right one 7 

“ Of Capt. Medwin I know nothing. 
Except in some things, (only several of 
his) do I admit his authority, and these 
with a qualification—see p. 211. 

“ Ah to ‘ adoration,’ 1 used it berause I 
felt no anger, and to give our correspond¬ 
ence the appearance of less asperity tlian 
might be ascribed to it. 

“ 1 can only repeat that, being desirous 
to stand well with you, ajid every body 
who has any claim upon me—^and I have 
at once admitted yours—I can have but 
one wish,—to make any corrections neces¬ 
sary, efi'ertual. But it would be better to 
close our personal correspondence, as there 
is on the one side an evidence of more 
feeling than the other thinks the case re¬ 
quires. Yet I would be happy to sub¬ 
scribe myself at all times, 

“ Foitlifully yours, 

“ ,IouN Galt. 

C. Ilobhouse, Esq., M.E." 

It is probable that my letter to the 
Editor of the New Monthly Maya- 
zine was a little more severe in its 
style than it would have been, but 
for the two last letters of Mr, Ilob- 
housc. At all events, I should not, 
but for them have been in it so anx¬ 
ious to show that I was not the only 
person who considered it probable 
that he w-as the " good critic,” w'ho 
condemned Childe Harold. Whether 
the grounds which led me to offer 
a conjecture rendered important by 
the merits of the poem, were or were 
not Bueb as to justify the probability 
I expressed, the reader can determine 
for himself, but it was natural, where 
so much grievance was f5?It, that I 
should endeavour to show that my 
fault was not very heinous. 

“ To the Editor of the New Monthly Ma¬ 
gazine. 

Sir ;—It has been a rule with me not 
to notice publicly either fitvourable, Igno¬ 
rant, or ti^tcious cridclsni, but only when 
error hds been pmnted Out, to make the 
necewary correcclone. On the pretent 
occasion I am induced to deviate from this 
rule, out of personal or^deration for 
Mr. Hobhouse, the Meinbwr;&r Westmin- 
flter, and die fHend of Lord Byron, and 
accordingly I reqiiste a place in your 
journal for the Mbwing ramarks:—-Mr. 
Hobhouse has infilTmed that I Wave 
done bim wrongs in coiijetsturiDg that he 
was probably the cHtb who opposed the 
first publication of Childe Harold. {See 
Life, p. 161.) The conjecture was found¬ 
ed in believing him to have been in the 


entire confidence of hid Lordship. Lord 
Byron told me himself, at Atliens, that be 
had not then shown the manuscript to any 
person. Mr. Hobhouse says that be hud 
left Lord Byron before he had finished the 
two cantos, and, excepting a few frag¬ 
ments, he had never seen them until they 
were printed. An inscription on the ma¬ 
nuscript has been preserved, and in his 
Lordship's liaudwritiiig, vis —‘ Byron, Jo- 
aniiiiia, in Albania, begun October 31, 
1809, concluded Canto II., Smyrna, 
March 28, 1810. Byron.’ Mr. Ilobhouse 
was with his Lordship long after the latter 
date. 

“ At page 212, I have quoted from 
Medwiu, that Mr. Hobhouse was with 
Lord Byron and Shelly in a boat, &C. It 
seems Mr. Hobhouse was nut there; his 
name, thereiurc, should have been omitted 
by Captain Medwin. At page 211, I have 
stated what I think of ( apmin Medwin’s 
work, and, in my preface, have alluded to 
a suppressed pamphlet which was not 
seen by me until after luy opinion had 
been printed. 

“ Mr. Hobhouse says, that the verses 
which have always been considered as tlie 
last Lord Byroti ever wrote, were not so, 
and that my version of them is not correct 
ill nine different words. To this I ean only 
answer, that they were copied fiom a 
printed' copy, having no other, (I believe 
the Parisian edition of Byron’s woiks,) 
and that [ .still cannot say what corrections 
should be made. If Mr. UobhouHC be en¬ 
gaged on any illustration of Byron, he will 
of couisc mention what edition should be 
preferred. 

“ I take leave on the present occasion 
to say, that, having long considered Lord 
Byron as a public man, in writing his hfe, 
it seemed to me that 1 should confine my¬ 
self to what had been already given to the 
world concerning him, authenticated with 
so much of what 1 knew myself to be 
correct, as would enable me to furnish tiie 
grounds on which I formed ray notion of 
his Lordship's diaracter. By adheriiig to 
this principle, notiiing improper could be 
done to hia memory. 

“ A public character, like public events, 
can never be justly described by contem¬ 
poraries. . The only .course that contem¬ 
poraries cau fairly pursue, and I. have en¬ 
deavoured to do so, is to add their per¬ 
sonal knowledge to that of others. From 
t.<e materials thus accumulated, posterity 
alone ran be able to oonstract the proper 
work. It was no part of my plan to con¬ 
trovert the statement of others, but only 
to take sudi of them as wore either gene¬ 
rally admitted, or were not satisfactorily 
disproved. “ 1 am, &c. 

"John Galt. 

" S^tiemder 22,1330.” 



** N.B. Since the ftregcing was ai^t 0 

**01 vti fldt wnaiy o»c *«»' 

iCr. BoblwinwKl^ l<\i^ee 0 sitmoae 
that he w0 the otitic who ccmdeo&ed 
GtU^ hhd the f(rfl®wjSt» Voids 

have been laid beftremesfoid 0 f82d('<~- 
'Critics^' Ufa Lord Bywjm, *«lridl ready 
nnade, and how early Mr. Bdtiwhse Was 
qnalifi^ fiir the trade, wilhappear ftCm his 
luvin; advised Jhord Byron not to pubHdt 
GMdemrokir' 

This did not please Mr. Hob- 
house { and, in consec^uence, he trou¬ 
bled the Editor with a letter, which 
has been published in the last Num¬ 
ber cS the Nm Monthly, and of which 
I will give a copy: 

“ To tha Editor t/ tks Niw Montklji Maga- 
zine. 

“ 1. iJiK i—In your OuMber Magazine I 
observe a letter, addressed to faut signed 
* John Galt,’ wutten—so it is ssM—out 
of personal consideration for me, f Uhougli 
the author is not in the habit, as lie iihe- 
wisf tells you, of publicly noticing either 
favourable, ignorant, or maliiions criticlsip. 
Now, notnithadindiug tbis singular cOmpli'* 
iiient convinces tne that It is not um^Uifd 
for Mr. Galt to mean one thing hnd say 
anothei, yet there are parts of ms letter to 
which, although they are of equally donbt- 
ihl import, 1 cannot attach so innocetit sin 
inUrpi etadnn; and which conipel Hie, how¬ 
ever unwillingly, to udhr an explanatory 
comment on that very stran^ epistle. « 

“ 2. A short time previou^y to tliepi4>b-> 
cation of his Zd/t of fiord Mr. 

John Galt wrote to me, requesting me^ h> 
enable him to contradict mipdiHS which 
had reached him prcjudkial to wrdByrdh. 

I did so; and Mr. Galt not ohiy publish^ 
a part of my answer without my (edve, btit, 
by introducing the story in qaeslion into 
his narrative, and stating that he had no 
reason to donbt tlie autiienticity of'hia ib- 
formation, not only did iqore ijatoy to oic 
character of Lord Byron tiiaw ^»e had Re¬ 
peated the scandal Without any i^atwSKii- 
tion, hilt placed me in the noj vytf 
ablc position, of onincompei^nt 
dusive de^ider’ofm'y fllustif&w^ito., 

“3.1 soarcely need state, tiu!klMlIr.*6Bdt 
did not think nty denial of the tfuth of his 
runionr satis^ctory, he had 'tet’pne cautse 
to pursue -, namely, not to notitie U at — 
at least not without that spedal permiiisiim 
which I should most cdrtafhiy tfitiihjW 

ftmn him, hasting no ambition tp atoemeas 
a witness in any Cause of which Mr.* (^t 
can pretend to be the judge. 

« 4, This conduct, and the ganerri ^r 
of Ms Jbifi qf Lord ByWit, ’*0 
Starred me from any feither em^ 
tidh WBh Mr. Galt, who, by 
misconceptiDn of hiopii'idjiegeita att‘ 
seems to think, that the fedings of frie 
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ipg, to than tiie fitme oCthe dead, ou|||ijt 

ms mttief df any tme ehgagedeiiv 
.'fhe'bobld art pf hooknw^ng^' H^cr^- 
nato t did ventnte, when 1* ^W)laina,i|^ 
pe&ted^ tovempnstnuii with Itimj, by icdtlw, 
' ^ having, amongst othoc agrpeohle ddiigti 
Bind of me, that 1 prabahly wa^ tib ptme 
wha condemned eWinc jfrhroM JftovhiqBy 
to its puMication. Mr^ Galt reptiedt * f 
win correct [os the shprtcst and most geub- 
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correatooiidience, fti illsImtietter, I wd«^^ 
liged to be satisAed. But \,»pw. 
reading his letter, to you, ^h, festw of 
Correcting his ntiatajke, hp has oUht noticed 
that 1 hod oompiMj^ of It, an^fas made 
just ho much use oftoy private <;ohnes{totid- 
ence aS may divert yew atta»tio» feowtllds ■ 
own published cnot$ to udiat h^ i*%il|e8 to 
pass for an inaccfttatilititeitHeht CpidalMd m 
one of my iattersis hah, wioreofer, 

been pleased to de^e, ihgt his eo^qetui;a 
was (bund^ op Hs'beilcf of * oh'entire con- 
Wence’ 8Ull)d^hg batwedh |s»d'?yro«l and 
mirtoifl Wto, yuut readpto^* 

ftfil - - 1 - - XoiMlbito. 

wisdchTi„_ 
uuwinli^i 

I Bfltd 

C/MWe IftMt l^llhme 

iffo wtt v^y B^y he Woiddhi^^- 
dicalld^ tobiCtoi^tei^Ik (.! 

I innV^.ggahblig i#s I# ®* ’ 

S ihptoitediy'nBCiwft^ed tv, 

- Astd«ie’urev9aeT^^&:. 

1 ffie'two mst & 

ieM "fe is true thtrt'a 
his hai^Wtiting, add rttwrdlwi ifr frwI-wW 
mendoos that lie ms^wMVWuai>^ 
la; bull apy Cfito whin'r 

thb 'o^tt isdy 
tiM^Heetiwe juithht%,ott ipMstatoi^ 

«eowk«imWi4%)0to 

t wAf® «#*dnitotod0)Mto<#0<dedto 
»Mr. in'wS^ Mf?«hths, ti^ 

tome has stfggtotK0thft«h|A!|0^ hot ifu 

tinttodUm«tor^‘“^^- 

ooighmped 
in soirowibto’ 

dCfl^le'^hMwfw.^Scove., 

Mr.! hejv- 

li^ ah«rfWf(ilMm mioynf^r 

Ml wlw waf pmedficessot was, and I m 

2a 







ne iS^Mu^toioua suppori* 
wn -fA tfty pnUuiied w(Hrk< SKii'etyt he 
fMliMt Wire <}U(Med the chaT](e from a 
^pamphlet wrftten^by a person called Mod* 
whick he himse^ tells us was judict- 
‘4ne% siij^retacd. If he has, 1 regret math 
tWt he ehould condescend to employ so 
taueh dexterity merdy to evade a promise, 
the simple peribrmance of wlucb would 
have saved me the trouble of writing Uiis 
letter, and your readers die consideralioR 
^ a subjeet in wMth, I am well aware, they 
Wo have no eoneem, and must fehl very 
iJme interest 

“<1 big to remain yOur obddipnt, humble 
servant, ’ 

‘ 1I. d. Hobhoosb. 

« OetaHeti l«aO.« 

1 tliink it will reodU^ be coocedWi 
that tbio eptst^e calld for some re- 
mmh. 

1 cettWoly did, otit of personal 
'oonsideihtion” fmr Mr. Hobbouse, 
^vipte from a rul^ conptmttly ad- 
fierW to, by publishbgi^t^ letter m 
4i>e iTke chief 

jilUtse yfia this, I was charg^ with 
^viM iU-03e4 Upon h^ com- 
t bebame anxious to repair the 
and, not mcpectjng a second 
e^itipn of niy work''^uId be the 
means of eviocini^ my re¬ 
gret, Iv<cho$e (hs magazine. Mr. 
^^O^monse is certainly at HbeiHiy to 
consider the step at a ^ singalhr^dm- 
pliipeiit,*" Of not. jSut J daomc reig^et 
that I ev^ cOhsidened his complaint 
«a desdrying so much considWatioO' 
t should better hate consni^ whft 
was 400° to myself hatj^Ji^heen 1*98 
^nxtons to melliiy 
*Th« tiSird paragrah" of hfe. Hob- 
htfawHi Jette^r has been al- 
' hg&akuMt of bis.ilrst note. 

' trawtofio 
(JVtVch 
It,w«n 


Iwwtce shehad4^ip^lj|>/d 

■Kte fourlhparagrgptejnwbit|i theie 
words are included, Mr. Gan seems 
to think that the feelings of the %>■ 
ing, no less than the fame of 
dead,*' &c. 'This charge I throw hack 
upon the author. 

IW. Because it ouglit not to hove 
been, in any circurastancesj made hy 
one who had assisted in composing 
English Bards and Scotch Retneweitg. 
It IS true that the lines of Mr, 
Hobhottse were in the second edition 
of that satha, expunged by Lord By- 
ran, but not in consequence of any 
penitence on his part.—2d. Becaqfe 
he libelled the assembled gentlemen 
of Bngl&nd in the House of CoiU' 
mons, for which he was ignominU 
o^ly punished; 3d, because there 
was a mysterious rumour concerning 
him,.owing to something detractive 
to ^tbe dhysfacter of the late Mr. Can¬ 
ning ; 4th, because the part he hga 
assumed in being a member of par* 
liament, is professedly to disregard 
the feelings of gentlemen engaged in 
the sei vice of their country; and 5th, 
because his attempts tp translate 
some of the classics might justly he 
considered as evincing no respect for 
** the fomc^of the deadbut he may 
plead that W did his best m that ont- 


'IVn, as to his seeking still cause 
of pfimice in the manner of my »»~ 
mising the ^bllc, by the NewMonfMy 
ifagagme, of the wrong done to him* 
I cannot condescend to enter into 
icyrthcr explanation; but as light 
thiuM ipihcate the currents of the 
air, the motive by whidil was ac¬ 
tuated, wm ^ear, by the sjmple fact, 
that,, while I aclmoWledged I had, as 
he sa^ d^e him yinrong, I went no 
^irthar &an what was requisite to 
liWiten thi^ enormity of my own vzmt 
* the " ‘ 
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deoce; bvt I }bu^ aow bhdngo 
tone. 

t have, since fbe abearance of hts 
letter in the Nno Monthly Moga- 
«W, re-examined the grounds on 
xrhich I threw out the conjecture 
that Mr. Hohhouse was " the good 
critic/* and I solicit the attention 
of the reader to what follows.— 
On the day after Lord Byron's arrival 
ftom Greece in London, Mr. Dallas 
breakfasted with him, when he re¬ 
ceived the manascript of ChiUie Ha- 
Vold. Mr. Moore quotes from Mr. 
Dallas. “ He took it from a small 
trank, with a number of verses. He 
said they had been read but by one 
person, who had found very little to 
commend, and much to condemn. 
that he himself was of that opinion, 
and he was sure I should be so too.” 
—Vol. i p, 260. Further, Mr. 
Mooicsays, from Dallas, "Attentive 
as he had hitherto been to my opi¬ 
nions and suggestions, and natural 
as it was that he should be swayed 
by such decided praise, 1 was surpris¬ 
ed to find that (I did) not at first ob¬ 
tain credit with him for my judg. 
fiient on Cfulde Harold’a Pilgrimage. 
It was any thing but poetry—it had 
been condemned by a good critic— 
had I not myself seen ^ sentences 
on the margins of the manuscript ?’* 
—Vol. i. p. 26l. 

Now observe, Mr. Moore does not 
conjecture who " the good critic” 
Was, but as the circuinstance is iu- 
teresting, I attempted to do so, and 
said it was " probably Mr. Hob- 
house.” 'fhis is my ^mence, and I 
stated the grounds on'^ich I did so. 
namely, io believing that an entire 
confidence subsisted betweenhim and 
Lord Byron. When Mr. Hobhouse 
inform^ me that 1 had doiri him 
wron|; in the conjecture, I rectified 
the error, as already stated; but, 
had 1 thought he was capable of 
writing such a letter as he has done 
to the editor of the New Monthly, un- 
dohbtedly I should have hesita^— 
fbr either Lord Byron ^ketooUgbtly 
to Mr. Dallas, or Mr. Dallas has pub¬ 
lished an untruth, of Mr. Hobhouse 
has wandered from the ihet; for Mr. 
Dallas, as quoted by Mr. Moore, says^ 
that the poems given to him vtith 
manuscript of Childe Harold, " had 
been^ad but by one person /* 

Mf. Hbhhouie acknovdedgak In hb 
letter of 2d of September, iMt he had 


seen the poem. But ftie whole ques¬ 
tion U one that may yet he susceptible 
of proof. Lord Byron in giving the 
MS. to Mr. Dadlas, directed bis atten¬ 
tion to the marginal notes. These 
" sentences” were, as the statement 
implies, m the writing of the "good 
critic.” If, therefore, the MS. has 
been preserved, the question as to 
who was the " good critic" may ea¬ 
sily be determined by referring to the 
writing of the marginal notes. Mr. 
Hobhouse must excuse me for saying, 
that, until this he done, his decla¬ 
ration will not be satisfactory to the 
public; nor can the circumstance of 
the dedication of the poem to himjia 
its concluded state, be regarded *as 
any proof that he was not the " good 
critic." Lord Byron himself, on the 
authority of Mr. Dallas, quoted by 
Mr. Moore, thought the poem " was 
any thing but poetry.” If, by its 
success, he was ted afterwards to 
think diflvnrently, and as a mark of 
his regard for Mr. Hobhouse. in- 
Bcribed it to him, that Would prove 
nothing; for from the nature of his 
Lordship, it was the very thing he 
was most likely to do, in levenge for 
his companion having comtemncd 
it. And if his Lordship still retained 
his original opinion, that it was " any 
thing but poetry,” he might, in the 
caprice or playful malice, probably 
regard Mr. Hobhouse as the fittest 
person to,be so ijistingaished by 
a work which had humbugged the 
age; but, jocularity apart, this if opt 
my sincere opinion, and therefore let 
me not be misunderstood. Mr. Hob- 
house has denied the charge, and 
that is enough. 

'With respect to the fifth para¬ 
graph of Mr. HobhofUSe’s letter, there 
13 ^idente of the nalural conftialon 
of Ms mind, and the agitation arising 
from paision. I did not form my 
opinion, as is quite evident, ftom the 
facts a^uced from the pamphlet, 
which Mr. Btdhhquse supposes, be¬ 
cause I had ndt seed that pamphlet 
till after the werlt waa completed. 
My conjecture founded on what 
Mr. Moore hak stated in his vol. i. 

E p. 260 and 26}; and this Mr. Hoh- 
ouse should' have'‘lcnown while he 
Was writing. ^ 

Of the aerknopy with whiA he 
speaks of Mddwin, I have nothing to 
do. Be knows best the cause; but 
1 have said of that gentleman in my 

2 Q 2 
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xxxii chapter, what I really thought, 
and have as yet seen nothing to 
jchange one word of what is there 
stated. 

But, to end this Pot and Kettle 
jostle, I will slate my opinion of 
Captain Medwin's Conversations in 
another form. 1 beiuve much of 
what he states, to have been actually 
said to^im by Loid B>ron; but his 
lordship took such pleasure in mys¬ 
tification, that it is probable he in¬ 
tentionally distorted and magnified 
many of the things he related, ap¬ 
prehending they were likely to be 
made public. 

To conclude.—ln the foregoing 
narrative, with the illustrative docu.. 
ments, it must be clear to the reader, 

_ First —^That I readily made repara¬ 
tion for an unintentional wrong. 

’ SedMirf—That the indicted arro¬ 
gance changed my regtet into resent¬ 
ment. 

TktVd—That Mr. Hobhouse's let¬ 
ter to the New Monthly is calculated. 


(Ifeo. 

by its misstatem^ta^ to muteadf the 
public both with respect to me and 
my dispositions. 

Fourth —That there are eirctott- 
stances in the facts stated, which 
may affect Mr. Hobhouse's denial of 
being the " good critic," even though 
I p^ entire faith in it. 

Nfth —That the Life cf fiyron 
being liefore the public, the reader is 
the only judge whether it has been 
wiitten in a detractive spirit towards 
his Lordship or others. For toyse% 
I still say, ftat although it is not a 
full narrative of Lord Byron's private 
life, it is fair in all that 1 have said 
—was dictated under that varying 
feeling which no one can write of 
his Lordship without experiencing; 
and that I have neitiii.r sCen nor 
heard of any remark made on the 
work which induces me to fear that 
I have received from himself, an 
erroneous impression of his cha¬ 
racter. John Galt. 


woe’s secret chord. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ OERALDINE OF DESMOND.' 

The Lyre, whose notes breathe peace and joy, 
May have one chord of dark alloy; 

One sad eoBMlaraing chord, that tells 
Of Love or Friendship’s broken spclb! 

And sure, no hand should touch that lyre. 

To waken slumb’ring notes of fire. 

Or stndns of 4)liss, save those that know 
Where lies that chord of secret woe! 

'That o'er it they may lightly sweep. 

Nor wake its notes of love tovweep; 

^ But while they strike some peaeefiil air. 

Pass it---aa it had not been there! 

But should a stranger muse like mine, 

Attempt to Waka a thrill divine, 

And to>|ph that pne sad chord as deep 
As tihiose o’er which her f ngets sweep} 

Ag^St that muse how shall the Lyre 
Fxpreto its spirit-kindled ire ? 

Twill sing in strains that breathe of Heaven, 
"Thy ^iraess error—is forgiven !’* 
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WasN Mahinoud ben Axes ben 
Moozelim Daoud ben AH Futti 
Shah (t&e last Persian beio yiho sate 
cross-legged on tbe royal cusbions of 
Delhi,) &ard that bts son Abbas 
was.inconsolable, because tlie usual 
crop of water-melons had foiled in 
hie gardens on the banks of the Jnmna, 
he beat out the ashes of his pipe, 
‘'V clapped his hands for a squadron of 
irregulars, and galloped to his 
rflief without delay. " Abbas, my 
man,” quoth the wise Mahmoud, after 
the prince had saluted with his forc- 
hfsad that part of tiie monarch's pa- 
poushc‘3 in which the toe is supposed, 
by philosophers, to inhabit—"Abbas, 
ray fine fellow, what is all this that 
t hear about thee ? Seriously, my 
friend, 1 shall be ashamed of thee. 
Why, hadst tliou lost a battle, or 
thy last batch of black-eyed girls 
from Georgia, thou couldst not llike 
it more to heait. But a melon! a 

pumpkin! a-. Come, come! 

let us have a pipe and a cu[> of coffee, 
and talk over the mattei like men of 
sense.” Accoidingly, a pipe as long 
as a rnltle-siiake, and a china thimble 
set in fillagcee and filled with coffee 
appeared, the contents of both of 
which wore consumed with oiiental 
gravity. To these the dutiful Abbas 
added a couple of glasses of smug¬ 
gled brandy (veritableCogniac)j afl^ 
which the Commander of the faithful 
of Delhi resumed the conference in 
these words —“ My son, sorrow is 
sickly plant, which never requiteth 
our care. What says tlie sage Aboul- 
fafaroa BegonduU Car Schemsebed- 
din ? ' Too much care whiteneth the 
young man's beard.’ Cheer up, 
therefore. Take counsel of thy father, 
and prosper. Toss off a bunker of 
brandy'^Cstay! you may fill my 
glass again]—and throw care to th*e 
dogs. If a glass will not serve thy 
turn, O Abbas! why try—a second, 
If a second fail thM, thou must even 
proceed to the third bumper, ami so 
on, till thy mind be lightened of its 
burthen, or thou finest that thou 
liast finished the flask.” 

Prince Abbas was not ^ savage; 

. he was not unfilial; he was not deaf, 
to good advice. His ears drank ia' 
the counsel of his father, and his 
body absuibcd tjic biundy. Si? 


bumpers of the ' water of life,' put 
him in a condition to hear reason, 
and Maliraoud reasoned so eloquent¬ 
ly and with such perseverance for 
four hours and twenty minutes, 
(quoting several chapteis of the 
, Koran, and vorae hundreds of verses 
from Hafiz and Ferdousi,) tliat at 
the expiration of that period, Abbas 
his son was eating water-melons by 
bushels in the land of dreams- When 
he awoke, he was a " wiser,” but 
luckily not a " sadder” man. Ojj. the 
cuntiary he laughed, and sang, and 
danced Outright, flourishing his Da¬ 
mascus blade to the utter dismay of 
his whole harem, aud cutting such 
capers as were never cut before nor 
since, beneath the sign of the Moor¬ 
ish crescent. " The words of my fa¬ 
ther are ^ood,” said Abbas, " anfl 
shall sink into my heart. It is true, 
that if the south quarter of my garden 
will not produce melons,why'tis odd* 
but the northern may. Inshaiiah 1 
1 will make the attempt. I will plant 
mcltms there. I will lead the waters 
of the sacred river round their beds; 
so that, as my father saith, whatever 
may be the fate of the plants, I shall 
at ml events have plenty of fish. Let 
me treasure up h)s very words; for 
they are the children of wisdom. 27» 
earlA, 0 wy eon, is nsver sterik. 
one part fail thee for a seamn, amth^ 
will grow doubly fruilfid. The raM 
whieh drometh the eropa of the vaUeye, 
fertiligeth the corn that aprinyetk 
the amd/y hiUa- Be eatfiffied in thy 
heart of the bounty ff nature, ^hat 
ia evil tp^day, •nay shine like a bloHaing 
to-morrow. If the antekpea Ui akhly 
in the kingdom ef jOelhi, the herds ^ 
h^tdoea may he atrong and numerous 
in the dMant regions ^ Bahar" 

Such words of the wise 

Mahmoud hen Ares ben Moozelim 
ben Daoud ben AU Futti Shah, the 
last Persian hero who sate cross- 
legged on the foyal cushions of 
Delhi 1 We have Repeated them at 
some length j for we could not re¬ 
sist it; indeed, we ra&er look for 
the approbation than the censure of 
our readers for so doing. Tlie words 
may still be seen inscribed, in seve¬ 
ral places, on walls of the palace 
of Moonjehansherabad, on the banks 
of the Jumna. They are there, in- 
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<lieed, in the orj|pn&l Petsic; bat 
tbrooi^ the kiadness of oar friend, 
the Reverend Abraham Buckskins, 
who went out as a missionary to 
India, (and died, poor fellow, whilst 
moralising over a large dish of stew, 
ed mutton and mushrooms, at Pat. 
na!) we are enabled to give the £n. 
glish reader our present spirited 
translation. 

* • * Thus far we have trod 

merely the ground of histo^. But the 
use of history is to shew its applica¬ 
tion; and, accordingly, descending 
from our high retrospect of kings 
and princes, we turn our looks upon 
the humble present; and for the satis, 
faction of our friends and leaders, 
many of whom have been lamenting 
for these twelve months past, that 
the stock of Annuals must necessarily 
fail, wc beg to assure them that the 
ground is cultivated, if nut as care- 
folly, at least by as man^ labourers 
as before, and tb&t there is seriously 
no danger of periodicals failing, un- 
less the wit crops should turn out 
every where ill. If one of the year¬ 
lings fail (in the words of the wise 
jMahmoud) another will spring up in 
its place, so that there need never be 
cause fot despair. The first time we 
ever bad occasion to relate the fore* 
going history, was to a friend of 
ours, a forious utilitarian, who, when 
some of the little weekly publica¬ 
tions failed a few years since, fell into 
considerable distress Of miifd lest the 
** March of Intellect" should perform 
a retrograde movement. Btrtwe bade 
him be of good heart, We assured 
him that his fears were unfounded. 
We ventured to pmphesy, that if 
many failed more would start up; 
and that we should still have pe. 
riodicals with oui‘ toast and coffee; 
dtttfy, weekly^ monthly, quarterly, 
or annufthy, so tdiig a$ We had ink 
to blae&an our'Rumor’s fingers, or 
rags to translate' into paper. Ihis 
ateurantfe of ours,' (ftUed to a rump- 
steak and a pint of fift dsilyt whi^ 
his physician preacribed,) set our 
poor utiliihriad fii^nd at e#se. It 
cured him, inifoet,^of a seTiifos fit of 
hy pochondrim^is dr ineip^t atrophy; 
ond he may now W w<^ing 
out bacdn ^d li^d id 'Fhset Street, 
as ruddy and able-bodied a philoso¬ 
pher as ever scooped out a * taste* of 
Stilton, or cut de^ info a Yorkshite 
gammon. 


How fttAy Ota ^{Ht^diccy been 
accomplished, tinm bM slmuiim Tka 
ground lay fallow and dry w a fow 
months, indeed, but theii what a 
change—what a deluge i Then Same 
down upon us, day alter dfty, week 
after week, year after year, a malcf- 
tude of the'little children of letters-**- 

“ (A Riuldtudc—^like whi<h the popaloiu 
l^orth 

Poured never from her frozen loins, to 
pass 

Rhene or the Danaw, when her bar- 
harous sons 

Came like a deluge on the South,*'—) 

So that now we have, in truth, a 
most plentiful supply. There is 
the Forget me Not, a pretty book 
with a pretty name; the Souvenir, 
which is also a pretty book, and is 
under the command of the renowned 

Ma. Alabic Attila Watts. 

The Amulet, which one may read 
when one is well, and press close to 
our heart, in sickness ? the Iritt 
formed upon the plan of the Amulet, 
but inferior to it, we think, and with¬ 
out original illustrations; Friend- 
ship's Offering, woithy to pass from 
fnend to friend ; the fVinter’s 
Wreath; the Bijou, the first number 
of which was a jewel, and the last ‘a 
stone of great v^ue; the Landscape 
Annual, a burthen which is supported 
solely by th» small but strong shped- 
ders of little Sam Prout; the Gem, 
a mineral of moderate pretensions; 
and finally the Keepsake, which is¬ 
sues ones & year from the copper and 
steel manufactory of Mr. Charles 
Heath, and which is remarkable for 
having the best plates and the worst 
contributions of any annual of them 
all. Of the other yearlings, saving 
only the comic Annual of the " ryghte 
merrie Maistcr Thomas Hoode,’* 
(which regularly splits the sides of 
two hundred and twenty seriously 
disposed persons,) we have little or 
noting to say. We, in fact, at this 
mdhient, recollect but few of their 
napaes- They are fiourishing in an 
atmosphere into whkh dor optifo, 
keen as they are, %ill not enable us 
to peneb-Site. 

If the trath must be confessed, we 
afo'iibt outrageous admirers of these 
.Anauds. ^uld we preserve two 
ot ^u'Se of them, and pot an eatin- 
on foe fotit, we would do so 
without hesitation. We would, how- 




m'tohiftifefsy 

<LAd» indeed 

ftoB^ote^y <(tlui;t,& to ifcy* i«tlwn» Qw 
nnutrf.f^ la im ^|tt 9 r% 4 »Bg^ect^ 
lifce of tW ptiAts,} t&y iut» 
nmona} litde iKjoks eoougliu Wf 
for iqstuMte, keep Alita jPHwit- 
OffefUM and the Amekt, (the 
«a»M’di«iMto all ctaaaefty and the 
other to the serious portion of the 
publit^) because they combine seO- 
«We writing with clever prints We 
would retain Hood’s Annual as a re¬ 
medy against the spleen, apd we 
Ohonid also be well satisded to see 
Mr. Watfe's ^owenir kept up, if 
Mr. Watts will be content With one 
book, and conduct it as Wefl aa he 
has conducted the ^oavenfr previ¬ 
ously to the present year But M?, 
Heath and his Keepsake, and the 
otheiB, (we do not speak of thO ju- 
vffnle Annuals, against which nothing 
can be said,) we would abolish at a 
blow They are undoubtedly very 
injurious to art, and not favuai;> 
able to literatuie The character at 
a painting is quite lost m the litt^ 
morsels of prints which they contain^ 
These are curiosities, no doTibt-*~mar- 
veis, if you please; but they do not, 
and they cannot give you the Wat 
effect of a picture. We ought npt to 
be in a state Uf require lua^iQring 
glasses before we can see the wqrx 
of the engraver That is not the 6 b- 
jeet of art The use of an engratii;^ 
is to multiply truly and exti^iVcIy 
pictures of merit. If we reduce the 
head to one-tenth of the size of a 
silver twopence, this cannot be ac¬ 
complished Instead of a face foil 
of expression, we see a little blot, 
which we are told is the ‘ human 
face divine,' and, on the mago^er 
bemg produced, sure enough there t$ 
a head, eyes, nose, mout^ and all' 
The only wonder is how the drtist’s 
eyes ever enabled hun to engrave it. 

In conclusion, we are told that Mf. 
This or Mr- iliat, hurt bis eyes sd 
much in (he course of the work, that 
he has been oUiged to go ior three 
months to Bright, m order to re¬ 
cover the use of the organs. This 
18 clearly no satudacdion to os {, and 
we sboiud think, that it wouM nqt 
spread to any unreasonablpAsktent , 
the glory of the engrit^r. ^ 

blind, and we arfi 


mm 


^ orm. ' , 

' Jiven in regard to the literary jpor-, 
tdon» the mam end that Kda beim ac¬ 
complished, has been ip obtain for 
some young gentlemen ami ladiea 
fisnsh from pom’dmg-seboot, an op¬ 
portunity of tagging a fow thymils 
tr^ther, or "doing” a IdtIe exe^cis^ 
in prose. Bat Why not let such nn- 
mature young geutlemea, and sUdt 
young ladies dying to be blue, have 
recourse to the natural outielL. for 
such productfoup--" the poet's ^- 
per” of a ueynp^r, or the 
man's Mayarim r wo,editors Of Lon¬ 
don and county figye ^ner- 
<;iua moods ji ana in W Mver* 
tjsmnett^ do uot^msdmn to fill up 
an occasional cdl^cViKi ” sjtwaai!,, 
and "<!harnd«i,\gl|d "aodatlceJ* 
which set all the aapmot oounbtf* 
geuttei^cn gaesfinjTfor a wHek, 
wnBngt let^ra of dwodyery to 
news-^Ces, with tha aignptures of 
"jrovenis,”;^and, "Horatio,” Imd 
"Mordaunh'^tand aa forth.'*" Ihew 
letters are admitted in their turn'. 


by the puiule and dehpM wiih apr 
pe&nng m. print {-Hand so the aUfo pf 
human enjoyment hi increased. ^ We 
are huge admirers (ff all W 
we do not like to see these Uttle Afii- 
nuala adecting to advkdce lifomtup 
and art so'much, yrhile, in f^t, 
Wyiiereede wedks gf less prefou^lji, 
hat of mffnitely more imporigmie 
Pecmle have only a certain paHlon df 
moriey ^ spend m books, and* W^ 
thmk Uiat it wpidd he muck b^teb, 
if, instw«4 Of ffllum fheir tables with 
" these pretty j^nofuds/' out idleta, 
and amateurt, and connqfes^Sj, t<d- 
lected really fine and 

purchased a vidura^ or two of uo- 


t^elyes with stspifol^ speciU^eps Of 
art, apd thdr Cratuuma wl|h a httle 
us^ knowledge. ^ 

It IS but foiT) boii^er, to coufoss 
that, alihuQih ''ye (a® we fiat- 

ter ourselves,) the mmoHty of rea> 
sonifolo peopl^cm Oof pde,’‘yet that 
we are npt wlthpot qpppuents Kv#iy 
young lady Whu*V’^<»*h hO ^IbOfU 
IS dwidediy of, a epfitra^y way of 
thiahiag. "Why agy not aout^ 


,ikenmals, aamdl or fifonuiab? yr 
rWd^r perpetoals—aVeigrimiip ?” ax- 
clafmed ai ypung lady, who Wa% Jn 


(Ji<s Wrher i ? 

My 4f^ Jtnnima," said her tndtiw^r 
,gm4tly,f '^I’lament ft> see that your 
aaiaK^a atlll so ^anguine. Check 
jpuiselit lt»y hwq. Look at m. I 
'iB^sjm^iua about nothing. If there 
yfei t i * to ne aauualB, Jemima, I 

t itwM htf perfectly resigned. And 
eta, as to their living for ever ? you 

S et read the adventures of Count 
Saint Leon, my dear. Whose 
, {although J by no means ap¬ 
prove all Mr. Codw^n% books,) will 
sneV you why erep human beings 
ahould not live so long. lim 

of man—bat tauat beg to 

be excused ^Uawiag the current of 
the old lady's ^scohrse, ^he more 
SqpeciaUy as thS'wjte^s of It may be 
found in one of If^ ntaplbers of 
%e PreocAer, a whicl a se* 


asserts, {and we not dis|^sed to 
dtiubt him,) contains itawa orthodox 
doittrineand sound nradiiieai morality 
than any other sinall patn|4ilet which 
tiie pteaent prulifn age 1 m» produced, 
f And nowjit iathne to look at the 
'IjiMe literary g;r4wth8 of the year 

.ilsoi *•< 

' Befeta^c, hotyernr, we commeime 
bar itivestigBtidn, there is oxe which 
rpijuises'espemal notice. This is the 
amW Comte ifnima/, puhlohed by 
^eaaf». Hutsl and Chfmiie. It is 
|otid» for noihingl whi^ it is a 
nat imkaison of ^ohd's. Xip object 
is the same, it|fisuts Of the same 
apecies, (only wprse,) and its very 
title the same, with the sple appen. 
jtfige hi! the word ” New I” We oon- 
fess* thdt we do hot Bh« this. We 
do not knbw that it ^absolute pi> 
racy; we brieve, indeed, that it is 
not so, occordii^^ But that 

at & a dagrmib.iitM^|i£. 0 (^right 
Opuiion .<# fii|r j that 

;K#‘,A^ibidttRis|idd attempt 
tdfhiveine ano^er rnata'a kh^hers 
‘ .there 

hioky for Mmofiii 
_ Mtws|ldr4 
hr nh tegrad^e tif be 
i5,%e e|n'r“^ 

lltetb, 

Whi 
tdiss, 
and,il^foei 





doubt. 

n wag 

lumonr 

ttlee 
;et^ust 
[ver 


delay. If not, we tb^nk that it ie 
just one of those inonst|rs whhh 
should be smothered by ^ press. 
Gravely speaking, (or repehtmg, if 
the reader insists on ltd we detest 
these lidle cunning attempts to ap> 
propriate another man’s wit. Let 
every man stand upon his own head; 
we shall then know what to think 
of him—duf Pttrfloe out nihil, as the 
classic bath it. But such unnatural 
'Wfths as the nbw Comic Amual 
puzzle us without giving us any plea¬ 
sure. By the way, who is Bnowisr ? 
the inventor ? the designer ? We 
never heard of Brown till this morn¬ 
ing, when he came before us in com¬ 
pany. with as handsome a fog as 
' ever di6tingutshed the month of No¬ 
vember, We do hot know who he 
but it b quite deai who he is 
naf., He is certainly not blve; and 
as assuredly not deep red, (leatl)— 
perhaps he is green? Whoever he 
may be, we will give him good coun¬ 
sel. Let him turn his coat as ^pec- 
ddy as he can ; and if he comes be¬ 
fore us again in ongvtul colouis, (in¬ 
stead of Hood's,) we will promise 
"him Our good word—if he deserve it. 

But our friends, the yearlings, 
must be impatient. Let us, there¬ 
fore, before our space is run out, 
lift a few of them up in our sturdy 
fiats’, (as Nurse Gluindalclitch did the 
f^oua Mr. Lemuel Gulliver,) and 
take an honest survey of their beau¬ 
ty and proportions. 

We will begin with the Forget me 
Not, which is the oldest, we believe, 
of the fomdy. This Annual is con¬ 
duct^ respectably and ably by Mr, 
Shoherl. He b almost always the 
first in the field. If the plates are 
not equal to one or two otheis, that 
is ^ not his ^It. The volume for 
this year, however, Comprehends one 
or two very clever engravings, par- 
fieulatly the " Japanese Palace at 
Dreadeo," which b oim of Proofs 
napinest Idb. We certainly 
thi# that so much was never made 
of the side 'of a building before. 
The liteto^ portilH): of the book is 
made im of contrihutiotta, by " Der¬ 
went Gonway," the '* Author of 
(bo& vmy agreable 
Writet^ Mr. Thomson, Mbs 
doivM^fMhAu'd, the Comical Mr. 
^KHtaos Hoodii the Ettrick Shepherd, 
Imd others. Wu dare not pronounce 





An opinioB as to who b th« bcpVt 
among fair writeta of verse, hr 
we Impif of oW that the mSjfest of 
them itfe malieione} hnt of the prose 
pteces Whiph this AtmOal contains, 
we think the Haunted Hogshwd" 
about the best. It ia an American 
taile or l^od, and hae a pretty par- 
tncular deal of the true Yankee cut 
abottt it, we celcnlate* 

Ihe H^iuter'a Wreath presents a 
fmmtdable frontispiece. It is called 
" the English flower,” but we think 
that we have seen prettier ones, 
Apropot, what flower is it? Is it a 
cawh’-flower ?—La Huerfana de Lem 
is very nearly being elegant, but 
the arms of the lady are too meagie 
and angular for the Ime of beauty. 
There is, in fact, not much to be 
said respecting the prints of the 
Winter’s Wreath i but it • contains 
several agreeable stories—particu¬ 
larly “ Green Stockings,” by the au¬ 
thor of isV/ryn ; the " Sky Leapers.” 
by —; and the ” Pass of the Abruz/,|,” 
by Mi, Moir. There are also some 
exceedingly good sonnets by Hartley 
('oleiidge, and an mnnitable piece of 
absurdity, by a certain John Merritt, 
Ksq., on the styles of Johnson and 
llurke. Mr. Merritt is of opinion 
that Dr. Johnson has reacli^ the 
summit of perfection in prose com¬ 
position; a fact which we should 
never ha\e imagined, had not we 
picked it out of the Winter’s fVreath. 

The Gem has a couple of striking 
engravings after CoQj^r, called the 
“ Blood-hound,” and the " Standard 
Beaicr.” The merit of this mtist, 
however, rests solely on his atiimals. 
His figures on two feet are but indif¬ 
ferent productions. There is also a 
little print after Collins, entitled, the 
" V'oung Crab-catcher," which is 
protty enough, but like all other 
things of this painter, A couple of 
children, a brace df lobsters, and a 
slice of the sea shore~-aiMl, Id I you 
have a picture of Mr. CoUiiu. He is 
a man with one idea. 

The few contains several stories of 
some merit, but they are alt of so 
dismal a hue, that we are glad to dis¬ 
miss then! from our recollection as 
speedily as possible. There is some 
power in " Judith,” the " Dream,” 
the ” Curse of Property*" (Wfaix Mrs, 
Hall is infected a little by the prcr- 
vailing gloora,) and the " Rcconec- 
tions of a Murdeierbut We WMild 


as saott sit down to a |>ork-pie as fbad 
the violume over agkin (as we once 
did,^ ut bed-time. We lament to say 
|;hat we assassinated sixteen of our 
best friends, with a baie bodkin, 
before three o'clock in the morning, 
and committed suicide in our second 
sleep. We were afterwards biaried 
in a cross-road by the side of Patoh, 
tinr murderer, and rose to a very in- 
(Hiferent break&st at mid-day. 

We think the Amulet (which is 
of a serious cast, as well as the 
Iris,) incomparably more agreeable. 
It is, ui fact, one of the my best of 
the Annuals, which the present year 
has put forth. The lrontispiiice,“Lady 
Gowerand Child," after tAwrence, is 
very beautilul, and (here is an ex¬ 
ceedingly pretty plate after Boaden, 
called, “ 'ITle village Queen,” be¬ 
sides others, which are good, ^ter 
PickersgiH, kc. We must except one 
print from our eulogy, namely^”^Ai>«c 
Page,” after Smirke. It is an indif¬ 
ferent engraving, after a poor design, 
and should have been cast out to one 
of the inferior Annuals, There are 
some exceedingly good pieces (prin¬ 
cipally in prose,) m the Avmlet ,— 
There is, for instance, tlie '* Indian 
Mother,” by Mrs. Jameson, a sweet 
and indeed almost too touching a sto¬ 
ry; the "Homan Merchant,” a strik¬ 
ing tale, by Mr. Banim; a very agree¬ 
able paper by Mr. Carne; the " Poor 
Mans Death-bed,” by Miss Caroline 
Bowles ; and though last not least, 
the " Dispensation,” an excellent 
Irish story, by Mrs. Hall, the vvife of 
the Editor. We are tempted into ateol- 
mg a long slip from Mrs. Hall’s story, 
but it is (U0cnlt to give the effect of 
a prose narrative in a shoit extract. 
The subject is the abduction and re¬ 
covery of a young girl (traced with a 
very delicato pen,) from the hands of 
B iniest’s nephew, by name Stephen 
Cormgck, who wish^ to force her to 
marry him. 

“ The inmates of the Bleach House had 
tong retired to rest, when Mra Hulflvsn 
etarted from her and shaking liet 
husband viol^tiy, asked him if he had 
not heard a scream, l^ore he could reply, 
‘Father!—fwher!' was shirked, witli 

th« wildness of despair, ctiidb) Mary's voice. 
He rushed to his rooto door, and endea¬ 
voured to.force it open, hut he strained 
every nerve in vein, tike many doors in 
Irish caMns, h opened from die oatddc; 
and it was evident that heavy presauie 
had been resorted to, to prevent its behig 
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putHed forward. A^n, tb« mournful wul, 
* Father 1—Father? burst upon his oar. 
He stormed in impotent rage—>he con* 
jured those wthout, by every holy and 
sacred tie, to let him go fi>rth. He then 
bethou^t him of the little window that 
opened on tlie thatch.—Alas! his bead 
could hardly pass throt^h the aperture. 
Whh ircnaled eagerness he endeavoured 
to tear out the casement, even as a maniac 
attempts to rive his fetters. At length he 
succeeded; and the mud wall crumbled 
beneath his hands. He listened—the af¬ 
fecting words were not repeated; within, 
the sound of footsteps had ceased, but 
suddenly without all was bustle ; and as 
he renewed his exertions the tramp of 
horsemen came heavily upon the ear. 
Again he flew to the door; it was Un* 
fastened: extended on the earthen floor 
of the kitchen, he beheld Jessie in a state 
of insensibility; he rushed to the fore¬ 
court—even the sound of horses' 
koo& had died in the distance; he sped to 
hb brother’s house—they were not long 
in coming to his assistance, and accom¬ 
panied hiip, speedily, to the plundered 
nest. Hb wife’s state of mind may be 
better conceived than described; and the 
only account Jessie could give of the out¬ 
rage was, that she was roused from her 
sleep by masked and armed men entering 
their chamber, and that, despite hereflurts, 
they rolled a horseman’s cloak round her 
cousin, and dragged her forth. 

“ To rouse the neighbours—saddle, spur, 
and away alter the lawless plunderers, was 
the universal resolve. It may readily be 
believed that Alick was foremost in exer¬ 
tion ; hut tiie ruffians had anticipated pur¬ 
suit The saddles in the sheds, dignified 
by the name of stables, at both houses, 
were cut to pieces; and a biowa &rm- 
horse, with the exception of Alick’s pony 
the only good roadster in their possession, 
was cruelly maiiaed. 

“ ‘ Oh, if Watty had been here, thb 
could not have happened I’ tiiey exclaim¬ 
ed; ‘he has the ear of a hare, the foot of 
a bound, and the eye of au eaglebut it 
was vain. And the grey mmniOg had 
tdmost dawned, before a party, con^ting 
of seven tolerably weU.*mounted and well- 
armed men, salhad forth ha pursuit of the 
lost treasure. Viirious were the coi^ec- 
tures as to the probable authors of the ab¬ 
duction, and the course the aniscreants had 
puttned. The SoUivans were silent on 
the former topic, bnt seemed to opine that 
Mary bad been caixied towards (he very 
lawless ncighboiuhood of Keenahan’s wood. 

“ The crime of conveying ^ * daugh¬ 
ters of retpeptaUe formers fipm thoir oyre 
homes, ana fompg them te matry, flre- 
qnently penons whom they had never 
seen, was at onp ^e not at uncommon 
in Ireland; evcti in my own quiet dbtiict, 

I remember, about sixteen yean ego, a 


circumstance nf the kind that made a 
powerful impresfiton on my youthful mind, 
idthough there was much lesd of °.yiiyny 
about It than characterized ‘the Ihlliw’ it 
Mary Sullivan. Unfortunately, die wcoda 
of the perpetrators, on such Oceaidcms, 
seem to argue themselves into die befielS 
that when such affairs terminate in emr- 
rtoffe, no evil has been committed. 

“ The parties agreed to sepamt«-.^nr 
to pursue the by-roads, leading to a wild 
district of morass and Mil, called Keenew 
ban’s wood; and three, the more diraet 
and bettor known way, to the same place, 
in another direction. The neighbonrltood 
of Keenahan’s wood had been famed as the 
residence of a sort of Catholic Gretna-green 
Irish priest—a jovial out-cast friar, who 
laughed, and poached, and married. Al¬ 
though none of the regular cleigy assomted 
with him, he coniduded all sorts (d* run¬ 
away and forced matcher' it was, there¬ 
fore, natural to suppose that Mary had 
been borne in that direction. Alick, his 
fother, and two fi-iends, took the former 
road; and Corney Sullivan, and two others, 
the latter. As they passed Cormack’s 
bouse, Alick looked fixedly at it; and his &- 
ther almost involuntarily exchanged glances 
with him, when they perceiv^ a head, 
which could not be mistaken, withdrawn 
from one of the windows, and an open 
shutter closed. 

“ ‘ Father Neddy's early at his devo¬ 
tion,’ observed Alick, in a low and bitter 
tone. 

“ ‘ I wonder what he thinks of seemtr so 
many of us astir in the dim o’ the morn¬ 
ing,' replied the other. 

“ ' May-be he knows by inspiration,’ 
continued the youth, with increasing bit¬ 
terness ; ‘ but if it is as 1 think, I’ll drive, 
and tear, and throw open—ay, the very 
altar; and I’ll have justice and revenge be¬ 
fore I lay side on a bed, or taste drink 
stronger nor water.’ 

“ ‘ Whisht! for mercy’s sake, whisht!’ 
exclaimed the father. ‘ wait awhile, and 
don’t be so rasli.' 

“ They stopped at every hamlet—they 
questioned every individual, but for many 
miles received no intelligence. At IsSt, a 
beggar-woman who had sl^t under shelter 
of a ditch dunng the night, and was, to use 
her own phrase, ‘ gettiig the children to 
Hghts, and making them comfortable,’ said, 
that about two hours before, three men 
Ird gone that way—she had looked up, 
upon hearing them pass—' they were rid¬ 
ing aisy,’ and one of them carried a slight 
woman before him on the horse, ‘ whicli 
struck her, strange,’ as she lay more like a 
dead than a living thing. They took off 
the hig^ rood across the bog, in the direc¬ 
tion of Keenahan’a wood; ‘ and she soon 
lost sight of ’em, as day-light wasn’t done 
in.’ 

“Our trimds Mowed the track she told 
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of, Biid hMtd ag«fa ftam mmeitjaA-dmg- 
«N Hut tbe Move liMl'iiMaeHlbm 
Thein<bn^U(m,ho«r- 
evett diS not to tocwase the dtuK« 
of ttetr aeaitih being crowned by aucceto. 
In the direction pointed Out by the turf- 
cutters trace of road was lost; ti>e 
ground was uneven, and they were obliged 
to lead their horses. Scrubby,’ and often 
gigantic fime, thickened on the borders of 
the wood, so as to present almost a posi¬ 
tive barrier to th^r progress; while every 
how and then a deep plt-ikli, or a treacher¬ 
ous shaking bog, impeded their course; 
and it reqinred idl their strength and dex- 
teri^ to extricate themselves from the 
clayey thickness of the soil. 

“ Keenahan’s wood shewed darkly in 
the distance, as it crept up the Slivoath 
mountain, whose craggy top frowned amid 
Hie thin and fleecy clouds, 

“ ‘ There can be no harm,’ observed the 
elder Sullivan,' in going to Friar Leary's; 
sorra’ a job of the kind done that be hasn’t 
a hand in 1 and something tells me we 
shall soon And out our lost lamb.* 

It was agreed that one of the party 
should take charge of the horses, while llie 
others proceeded slowly and cautiotuly on 
ftiot, under cover of the wood. They could 
not expect any information from the beings 
who inhabited the dreary and dangerous 
district they now entered, as they were 
generally believed to subsist by plunder; 
tor in times of national tumult, suspicious 
persons always found shelter m the fast¬ 
nesses of Slivoath, and many bloody acts of 
violence had been perpetrated under the 
dense trees. 

“ The few half-naked urchins whom they 
met, either pretended total ignorailce of the 
friar’s dwelling, or, as they afterwards dis¬ 
covered, invariably set them wrong. Thus, 
fatigued m body and mind, they struggled 
through the tangled brushwood; and al¬ 
though the sun was high in the heavens, its 
rays could hardly penetrate the deep thick¬ 
ness of the matted trees. 

“ A broad and brawling stream, occa¬ 
sionally bubbling and frothing over the im¬ 
pediments that huge stones and ledges pre- 
sejfted to its impetuewity, divided the path, 
(if the course Hiby had pursued might be 
so called,) and formed an opening, where 
the air, relieved from its wearisome con¬ 
finement, rushed in a swift, pure current 
over the waters. The bonks, on tlie op¬ 
posite side, were steep and dangerous. 
Huge masses of the mountain rock, round 
whose base Hie stream meandered, rose ab¬ 
ruptly from the surface: srane were fring¬ 
ed by the thorny drapery of the wild biiar 
and ragged netde; others wereblCak and 
barren, and the sunbeams glittered on.dints, 
and portions of red granite, that^ like numy 
of the worldly, basked in the sun of pras- 
perity, and yielded nothing in return, 

“ The party followed die course of the 


nabaktivar, and the mountain g»w h^er 
and higher at they proceeded. The fcpth 
of the water, too, had evidently mcreas^; 
probably owing to the late rains; tor It 
washed over a rustic bridge, well known in 
the dbtrict by the name of * the Friar’s 
Pass,’ and which, they rightly coi\]ectured, 
led to the abede of < the Irish Friar Tuck.’ 

Above this simple structure, that con¬ 
sisted of two huge trees tied togedier, a por¬ 
tion of the mountain jutted, and formed a 
semi-arch ol wild and an^ar beauty. Its 
sununit was thickly imbedded in bright and 
shining moss, and its glittering greenery 
was a delighttol relief to tha eye that had 
so long dwelt on noisome weeds add rug¬ 
ged rocks. 

•• While the little party were garing on 
the fairy spot, a loud riiout thundered on 
their e«s t tor a moment Utey wen petri¬ 
fied; and then involuntarily rushed to cross 
the bridge. Their progiew^ however, was 
arrested by the scene that presented itaei^ 
in what, as they gased tor a moment 
upon it, appeared mid-air: Walter Sul- 
Hvan—his black hair streaming lUce a 
pennon on the breese—^in eager pnrsnit of 
Stephen Connack, who seemed anxious 
to gain the path that descended to the 
stream; but with another shout, or rather 
how], Watty sprang on him, as the eagle 
would on the luwk, and both engaged in a 
fierce and desperate stniggle. Neither 
were armed, but the fearful eflbrt for ex¬ 
istence gave strength to Stephen’s exer¬ 
tions. With the torodty of tigers diey 
clutched each other’s throats, and as they 
neared the edge the half-maniac redoubled 
his exertions to throw his weaker anta¬ 
gonist over it. Alick and his father flew 
iq> the cliff; nothing but the supernatural 
energy with which Walter was imbued 
could have saved Cormack’s life. He had 
succeeded in loosening the hold upon his 
throat, and then, takuig him round the 
waist as if he had been an in&nt, upheld 
him, tor a moment, over the abyss, and 
hurled him forward; had he been pushed 
over, his doom must have been instant 
death; the pointed rocks would have man¬ 
gled him into a thousand pieces; buttlie 
crime that would have attached to the hi¬ 
therto'harmless innocent,’ was providen- 
daily prevented, and Steven toll into the 
stream.” 

The reader will agree with os, we 
hope, in thinking that there is a good 
deal of picturesque power and ge¬ 
neral excellence in the above extract. 
As an evidence of Mra. Hall’s parti¬ 
cular merit, however, we ought to 
have taken pome paragraphs, e8|m- 
cially illustrative of'* Green Erin," its 
unctuous asy characters, and its rich 
inimitable brogue: but we can spare 
her no more room in this 'Numlwr. We 
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may endeavour to sUm up her accom< 
plisbments as a writer on a iiitare 
oceabion. At present, we must con¬ 
tent ourselves with saying, that she 
Is a capital Irishman! 

On a level with the Amulet, and in¬ 
deed with any Annual of the present 
year, stands Friendship's Offering ; a 
work ably conducted, and one in 
which the engraver is not permitted 
to play the extinguisher upon the 
author. To speak more plainly—(the 
reader will see that we are irresistibly 
given to lofty flights, and will forgive 
us)—the Editor does not expend all 
his wit and money ufjon the plates 
alone; he does not get up and boast, 
after the small fashion of Captain 
Bobadil, that be has an army of 
scribbling lords and ladies, suen as 
never before met together, in order to 
excuse the poverty of his contribu¬ 
tions. On the contrary, 'he would, 
we believe, put up with wit, though 
it came from the garret, and good 
sense from any source whatever. 
To be 

“ The tenth transmitter of a foolish face,” 

is not of itself a bufficient recommen-. 
dation to the editor of Friendship's 
Offering. He looks out for other 
qualifications $ -and, accordingly, there 
is an integrity of purpose and weight 
of matter, without dulness, in his 
little volume, that cannot be too much 
coKimmded. It is the first of the 
lay, as the Amulet is the first of the 
serious (or ecclesiastical) Annuals; al¬ 
though we are perhaps doing injus¬ 
tice to Urn latter book to call it by so 
” limitary’' a title, when, in fact, it 
is adapted to all clas^os. It is rather 


moral than ecclesiastical, and quite 
as agreeable as moral. Friendship’s 
Offering reckons, among > other per¬ 
sons, as its contributors, Miss Mit- 
ford, Mrs. Bowdich, Mrs. Hall, Mr. 
Banim, Mr. Galt, Mr. Pringle, Allan 
Cunningham, Barry Cornwall, Le’tch 
Rjtchie, Mr. St. John, Messrs. Bow- 
ring, Harvey, D. Conway, MacFar- 
lanc,Kennedy,Thomaa Haynes Bayly, 
and various others, besides one of the 
illustrious name of— Fhaseu ! Ihis 
name alone would cany a charm to 
our hearts ; but ithassomctlringmore 
than a mere name to recommend it: for 
it is borne by—(beside our friend of 
Regina) —^the authorofthe Kuzzilhash, 
one of the very best stories that have 
issued from thu press during the late 
years. If there be one of our readers 
who has not read the " Red Cap” (for 
that is the translation of the term 
" Kuzzilbash,”) let him order coffee, 
a couple of wax-candles, hot water, 
a brace of lemons, and a bottle of 
whiskey, and commence his laboui s 
without ado. He may rely on it, 
that he will finish them all bcfoic he 
goes to sleep. We had marked half 
a dozen pieces for the purpose of ex¬ 
tracting ; but our limits will not per¬ 
mit us. We notice, however, two 
exceedingly pleasant pieces by Mr. 
Pringle, and one or two of great merit 
by (we think) Mr. Croly; but we 
pass all, in order to quote, with true 
editorial impartiality, a short poem 
from a gentleman, who occasionally 
sends a few verses to tlie best maga¬ 
zine in the world—namely, to our 
oven. The author (Mr. Bethel) en¬ 
titles tJxe follpwing—The Sea 1” 


I. 

The Sea,—the Sea,—die open sea 1 
The blue, the the ever free! 

WiflKMit a mark—without a bound, 

It Vunneth the carth’h wide regions round: 

It plays with the clouds;—it mocks the skies; 
Or, like a cradled creature lies! 


I’m on the sea 1 I*m on t^ie .>ca! 

I am ^lisre 1 vrptild ever be; 

With the blue above and the blue below, 
And dtence wheresoe’er 1 ao :—' 
if a Sturm shoukt eonxe apa awake the deep, 
What matter,—J still shall ride and sleep. 

HI. ■ 

I love—Oh t kOte I love to ride 
Un the fierce Ibaming bursting tide, 
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When every mad vreve dnmm the moon, 
Or whisdea doft hi» tempest tune, 

And tells hmir goeth the world below, 
And why the souJ-trest bl^ts do blow, 

IV. 


1 never Was on the dull taute shore, 

But 1 loved the great sea more and more; 
And backwards flew to her billowy breast. 
Like a bird that seeketh its mother's nest: 
And a mother she was and is to me, 

Fur 1 was bom on tho open sea ( 

V. 

The waves were white, and red the mom. 

In the noisy hour when I was bom ; 

And the whale it whistled, the porpoise rolled. 
And the dolphins bared their backs of gold ; 
And never was heard such outcry wild. 

As welcomed to life the ocean-'child. 


VI. 


I have lived, since then, in ctdm and strife. 
Full fifty summers a rover's hfe. 

With wealth to spend, and a power to range. 
But never have sought or sighed for chang;c; 
And Death, whenever he come to me. 

Shall come on the wild unbounded sea!” 


[On the proof of this article coming 
before us, we ate so struck with our 
selfishness in puffing, or ratherpropa- 
gating the verses of one of our own 
contributors; that, in order to make 
amends, we will give the reader ano - 


ther extract or two. First, here is a 
specimen of Mr. Pringle’s patriotic 
effusions. It is called, " S{}aniards, 
yield not to despairand is very 
spirited, we think.J 


“ Spaniards, yield not to despair! 
Sink not, Portuguese, foilorn 1 
Wintry nights are worst to bear 
Just before the break of morn. 


Though down-trampled in the dust 
By tho traitor's cruel heel. 
Freedom’s cause ye holfl in trust— 
r liter not for rack or wheel. 


Hunted from your native strand 
By the blood-hounds Hate and Pedr, 

Sink not yet, high-hearted band. 
Retribution’s hour is near. 

• 

Lo! yon petjured caitiiF slaves, 

While they clinch their country’s chain, 

Tremble even amidst the graves 
Ot the victims they have slain. 

Let them tieinble!—they have cause 
Loudest when they rant and boast; 

Freedom on her march may paifte. 

But her battle ne'er U lost. 

Though the servile’s bitter taunt 
Sting you like a viper foul, 

Though Despite and Famine gaunt 
Like hyaenas round you howl— 
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T hflugh yoav dearest blood may flow, 

On the scaffold or the plain, 

Though your bravest be laid lour 
Ere their country rise again— 

Ne’er in vain the patriot dies: 

Pours he not life’s founuin free 
Servile millions to baptize 
Prosdytes of Libekty!” 

The following sinking stanzas, prebend, from the pen of the Rev. 
form part of a poem, on the “ De- George Croly — 
stroction of Troy," and are, we ap- 

" Broad lights were in the Tyrian hall. 

From golden urns the perfumes breathed; 

Round silken couch and broidered pall 
The Tyrian rose and lily wreathed; 

And hidden music stole between 
The love*sighs of the Tyrian queen. 

And round the royal banquet lay 
Troy’s martial sons, with garlands crowned; 

Survivors of the mighty fray, 

When, with a midnight tiger's bound, 

Sprang the fierce Greek on llion’s lur, 

But found the wakened lion there. 

The t<Hl was past, the havoc done. 

The fires of ruin blazed no more; 

No more on llion’s portals shone 
' The banner wet with Greaan gore ; 

Nor warrior’s trump nor charger’s tread 
Profiined the silence of the dead. 

No more at mom, her glittering power 
Hushed like a torrent to the field; 

No more at eve, the royal bower 
Welcomed the bearers of the shield: 

Now moaned the melancholy wave 
The only dirge above the brave. 

Yet unborn nations to that >trand 
Shall send the homage of the soul; 

There heroes consecrate the brand, 

There bards devote the deathless scroll; 

There glory's richest pinions sweep 
O’er nleat plain and lonely steep. 

So may the ^t to time's last hour 
Be hallow^ where tlie glorious bleed. 

Down with the piles of pride and power, 

Let dust to viler dust succeed; 

Let Scora sit scoiBng on the grave 
Where rots the tyrant with tlie slave. 

But whtfe has Hashed the patriot sword, 

Be'unthlesy honour to the soil; 

Though there may ride the Arab horde 
There sweep the Turkman to the spoil, 

There dtoh the Greek and Gothic spear—> 

Still Fame shall build her temple there." 

The Literary SouwiHr baa for sfe- to its predecessors. Neither the con- 
veral years been well c^ndneted by tributions nor the plates are so good 
Mr. Alaric Watts. We are of opt- as formefly. In enquiring into the 
nion, however, that the voluibe for reason for this, we are struck a little 
the present year is decidedly inferior by the spirit of monopoly which ap- 
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pears to possess the editor. We 
have—Isti the Literary Souvenir, hy 
Mr. W'atts! 2n<lly, die Taiisnum, 
by Mrs. Watts!! 3rdly. Le Keepsake 
irasfaw, with the same Hlubtrations 
as the Ihlimcm !!! and 4thly, and 
finally, the New Year’s Gift, by Mrs. 
Alanc A. Watts!!!! We confess 
that we do not like this. Mr. 
Watts is, wfi really believe, as 
competent as any body to get up a 
good Annual. He has had experi¬ 
ence, and is a man of some talent. 
But, with several competitors as able 
as himself, and quite as willing to 
pay good prices, we apprehend that 
he must necessarily fail when he at¬ 
tempts to overwhelm them, merely 
by throwing treble the number of his 
books into the market. He can have 
at his disposal only a limited portion 
of time, money, or ability, and only 
a certain quantity of interest with 
cotemporary writers and artists; and 
if he distributes these, each of his 
works must suffer. We recommend 
him to concentrate his forces, and 
strike as boldly as he can; in which 
case we promise him oar good word, 
and the good word of every other im¬ 
partial critic. H is work hitherto (as 
a book) has been worth a do2en of 
Mr. Charles Heath’s, and indeed su¬ 
perior to all, except Friendship’s 
Offering and the Amulet, which may 
now fairly claim to be at least his su¬ 
periors. Why does he not pursue his 
old course and prosper? Before we 
quit the Souvenir, we should state, 
that the frontispiece is very finely 
(almost too finely) engraved; that 
the " Tooikman’s Tale” is very good; 
and also the verses at p. 244. 

Of Mr. Heath’s Keepsake we are 
able to speak only as to the engrav¬ 
ings, which are as good and as neat 
as ^n former years—neater indeed 
than those of most other Annuals. 

Of Alonzo we’ve only this little to say— 
His boots were much neater than those of 
Pizarro.” 

Mr. Heath is a sort of a monopolist 
also, we believe, and secures to him¬ 
self the services of some of the best 
engravers. Does he require them to 
work solely for him or not? We 
shall be glad to know this fact, if 
we can ascertain this satisfactorily, 
we shall have something to say to 
this practice in a future number. We 
sliall use no circumlocution, but shall 


speak exceedingly plainly on the sub¬ 
ject, at the risk even of not seeing 
the next Keepsake. Before we quit 
Mr. Heath, may we ask why he is 
so proud—or why is Mr. Monsel 
Reynolds (upon whom his father’s 
mantle has not descended,) so terri¬ 
bly proud of having his pages filled 
with noble names ? Did he never hear 
of songs by " ladies of quality ?” Did 
he never hear of a roan being '* as 
dull as aloid?” We suppose not; 
otherwise he would not nave perse¬ 
vered so obstinately in his attempts 
to corroborate the proverbs. 

Next comes the Cameo, being a ri- 
fttceiamento from the best portions of 
the three numbers of ue Byou, 
which if it boast not much of novelty, 
is decidedlythe cheapest volume of 
them sdt. following is a list of 
the embellishments, after Sir Thomas 
liawrencc:—1. Duke of Reichbtadt, 
son of Napoleon; 2. Miss Murray, 
Child and Flowers; 3. Hon. Charles 
Lambton; 4. Master Lock, Boy and 
Dog; 5, Ada, Portrait of a Child; 
6. MissHiayer; 7. Mrs. Arbuthnot; 
8. Lady Wfdlscourt; 9. KingC^orge 
the Fourth, after Mr. Wilkie; 10. 
Family of Sir Walter Scott; 11 . The 
Bag-piper, after Stothard; 12. Sons 
Souci, after Bonington; 13. The Afri¬ 
can Daughter, after Pickersgill; 14. 
The Oriental Love Letter, after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds; 15. Portrait of a 
Child. This volume is as worthy of 
the title of Cameo, as the firet was 
of that of Bijou, and greater praise 
we cannot bestow upon any work. 

We have now meutioned all the 
principal Annuals that occur to ua, 
excepting only the " Comte Annual of 
TfirottAS Hood.” That is yet in the 
shell. We have heard, however, some 
cackling respecting it, and we are 
told that tliere is at least one Odd 
Bird” in it, touched off to a feather; 
besides an infinite quantity of infi¬ 
nitely meiTy matter. One of the 
subjects, “ llie Parish Revolution," 
has (as we are credibly informed by 
the three and twentieth cousin of one 
of the pressmen,} caused a consider¬ 
able lUortality at Mr. Davison’s or 
Mr. Moyes's offices ; it having killed 
a "compositor" outright, injured the 
eyesight of two or three " readers,'* 
and put a squadron of (blue) "devils" 
to flight. Fourteen times, we hear, 
did the unfortunate compositor put 
up the types, and fourteen times 
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throw them down in an agony of 
laughter. At lost, hw friends inter¬ 
posed, and sent for Mr. Saint .Tohn 
Long, who rubbed him on the cachin- 
natory muscles, and caused him to 
inhale. But all wouldn’t do! Poor 
little Micapica! he went off with a 


pnn in his mouth on the thirteenth 
of November, about two o’clock in 
the morning, and has left a wife and 
nineteen children, besides three young 
poets, (with their productions still in 
the press,) to lament his loss ! 


Postscript. Wc arc exceedingly sorry to say, in answer to so respectable 
a body of individuals as the printer’s devils at Mr. Moyes’s, that we are 
unable to afford room for the “ Dramatic Scene” which ^ey have sent us. 
We were excwdingly struck with several parts of it, and consider that it re¬ 
flects infinite credit on them, as a first attempt. The dance about the caul¬ 
dron, with cigars of suljdiur in their mouths, must, wc should think, be very 
effective on the stage; and we shall have great pleasure fn using our interest 
with Mr. Yates, of the Adelphi, if the young authors entertain any serious 
thoughts of bringing it out. It ought to be generallj known that Mr. Yatts 
is the real protector and patron of rising merit, 'fhe cauldron chorus opens 
thus:— 

” Oh! the first of all kings is King Bdly, 

Tile hearty, the honest, the good! 

The first of all soldiws was Tilly ; 

The first of all jokers is—Hood. 

Who’s he can make picture and poem ? 

Cut jokes upon copper and wood. 

Till we pull in our horns ?—why, you know him • 

*Tis—Thomas Democritus Hood ! ”- 

[But friend Oliver will not allow us an inch more space—wc must, llure- 
fore, l)rcdk off abruptly, and postpone the rest of the chojus tdl a futiuc 
number.) 


STANZAS FOB MUSIC. 

Rouse, rou'-t, ye swains ; the sun n up 
The lark, the harbinger of clay. 

On dewy pinions cleaves the sky. 

Shrilly trilling all the way. 

Then up, salute the morn, behold 
What opening glories gild the view ; 

The forest vast, the verdant lawn. 
Glittering and bright with early dew! 

'riie hunter’s bugle-note is heard. 

Whose echo rings o’er hill and plain ; 

ITie tenants of the wood rejoice 
In nature's simplest, sweetest strain. 

Shake ot'dull sleep and be’'Lsh sloth. 
Your orisons to nature j)ay, 

Aud join, with heart and voice, to sing 
ITie glories of tlie rising day, ” 
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" TUB G\LLI.R\ OK ILLUSTRIOUS LITERARV ClIARACTERa.” 

No vn 

JOHN GALT, ESQ. 

The “ author of a Life of Byron” stands ith hra back to tht fire—a posture, 
we peirtive, ndiculed with great justice bv the au'hor of Maxwell —\iz 
Theodore Hook , but wrhich posture is m great request nevertheless It is, for 
txanifiii, the lavouiite attitude of Lord INugent, and as he is not only a real 
Lord, but a Loid of the Titasurv to boot, we think that Theodore ought not 
to disparage a tustom piactised by an authority which must be considered 
vtrv laigi indoul upon siuh a point 

We set that Halt turns his back also upon Canada, whuh we hope is by 
no means t\ pical of an inttntioji iicvt r to turn again towards the colony 
hi has f itiUd, and the towms he has laised If he has been at war with 
the { aiiailaC onipanv, a thing of his own making, it is no more than is to be 
Lxpictcd from the nature of all human assemblies, which aie but too happy 
to kiik down till laddir bv whuh they aic laiscd, and if he fret at their in- 
giatitudi. It onl\ slvows that he is more ignorant of the woild than is be- 
tornitig in a in lu of his spectacles As tor his Li^e of Jiyion, we find that 
It has bet n sufticieiitly btlaboured by vaiious individuals, some of whom 
nnijlit ai veil hate Ut it alone, and perceiving, on tossing ovei oui proof- 
sheets that it has been ampU di fended by himself in this veiy Numlitr of 
OUR Magarine, wi think it quite supererogatory to say any thing about it here. 
Hovvcvti, as Call is a fntnd, and as we have a consideiablc aflection for Col- 
bum and lUnthV, though we do give them a slight rub every now and then, 
we ma\ mention that, wliothei tlu book is good, bad, or indiftereiit, its fouith 
edition IS now publishing oi being published, whichever form of expression is 
more consolatoiy to our rcideis 

But if we wcic (ralt, we should not have chosen, if we had n voice in the 
business, to be c hai ac tei ired solely as the “ author of the Life of Byi on,” except 
that the youngest bairn is thi favourite, as usual. Where were theAyishiie 
Legatees, with the honest Doctor, and the inimitable Mr, Bungle’—where Sii 
Andie vv \\ v he, the bei u ideal q\ Scotchmen’—whcie Lcddy Grippy, whom both 
Scott and Hymn pronounce el the hist of heroines ’—wliere the I lovost, who, 
to oiii mind, is the fust of heioes ’ True if is that we considei the Life of 
Byron bv (rdf to be the best and most honest history of the vvaywaid course 
of that illustiious ( hilile—but By ion was no bantliug of his ow’ii biaiii—not 
there begotten like tlu piOp^cny we have enumerated above. 

To be suie if is a mattei of no impoitance—so we have the man Galt 
stands SIX feet thiee, with a stoop in his siioulders. The face opposite is 
like—but vvp think that our Rembiandt has evinced a Dutchman-like libeia- 
lily in tlu aitiele of tiowseis We elo not believe that Galt piocurts his 
pantalimns fioni the most scientific of Schneidcis, but unless the girment in 
which he is ri presented be one which he has brought with him ready manu- 
factuied bv the axe oi saw of a Canadian backwoods man, wi know not when 
cist he fould have seducttl a eaipeutei to have lashionttl miy thing like the 
nether integument in whitli he is heie deputed 

These luugiaiihual skttelus of oiiis being confined iigorou«ly to a page, 
and oui laws excieding in punctualitv of enioreinieiit the deeiet's of the 
Medcs and the Beisians, we must stop shoit All we have to say m conclu¬ 
sion IS that we 

Hope long, in wine, or toddy, or in malt. 

To toast the shrewd Scots humour of John Galt. 


1 n 
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SRCOND LKITKR laiOM JOli:* CAI.T, ESQ. 

WITH PUEMMINAKY OIISEIIVATIO.NS, JIY OLIVER YOHKE. 


Some of the stateineuts. in our 
worthy friend’st la.-.t k-ttei haw not, 
we understand, been relished by the 
friends of lifyina. VVt, howewi, 
must alh)w Mr. (iait to take his own 
course. We enteicd the field of dis- 
eubsion on VV'ebl Indian mattersfioni 
conviction ; and if our friends, and 
those for whom we base lieen ad¬ 
vocating, will alloAV as to proceed in 
our own way, wc have little doubt 
but we will, in time, so expose the 
Ignorance and absurdity of the noisy 
abolitionists, tliat all men shall 
.see their true cliaracter, and laugh 
them to utter confusion. If any of 
our readers be of opinion that our 
arguments might be more forcibly 
jiul, let them send us a written noti¬ 
fication, and we will, with all due 
diligence, recon.sider the matter. Af¬ 
ter Mr. Galt shall have finished his 
adiuiiable letteis, we may make a 
few observations upon them. That 
the (juestion of our Colonial Policy 
will be hotly discussed during the 
present session of I’arliameut is nio.st 
reitain. The tables of the tw'o 
Houses are gioaniug under thi ir re¬ 
spective loads of petition.s; and well 
they may, for one member romes 
forw^id with two Imndred, another 
w'ith five, another with seven, and 
another with nine Imndred or a 
thousand. This, doubtless, sounds 
very grand in the newspaper.*!, atid 
has an imposing appearance in the 
eyes of old dow'agers, ■ simpering, 
.soft - hearted girls, and country 
bumpkins ; but if the matter were 
to be for one moment sifted by any 
reflective mind, the humliug of the 
thing would immediately appear. For 
whatever maybe the force of the ar¬ 
guments on the part of the aboli¬ 
tionists, true it is, that every que.s- 
tioD has two sides, and a tdi alteram 
partem is as applicable here as on 
any other ucoasioo. The abolition¬ 
ists, however, will not admit of such 
a monstrous principle. " What other 
side," say they, " can there be in a 
question which involves the liberty 
of man. ITiere cannot be, there shall 
not be—” and so their agents, and 
the bawling philanthropists of their 
party go skirmishing the country, to 


paint in colours of gratuitous horror 
the abouunationh of slavery, to star¬ 
tle the neives of old women, who, 
fcarlul that they may see the raw- 
he.id and bloody bones of a nigger 
at the bottom of theii tea-cup, eschew 
West Indian .sug.Tr, while the young 
rianisels of the jilace, where the phi- 
laiitluopist iiiaj be ianting, become 
membei-. of some Anti-Sla\eiy As- 
.soriatiim, and at the end of the year 
.send up the sum of nineteen sbilling.s 
and sixpence InIfpeniiy to the mother 
society in London. The colonists 
have most unfair odds contend 
against. Their enemies aie always 
appealing to the feelings of peo])le, 
and feelings too, which, in nine cases 
out of tell, are ill icgiilated—vvlieieas 
thnj must, in all cases, dnert their 
aigumeuts to the leaioii of mankind. 
Kvery txviubller, bum|)kiu, boor, every 
idiot, whether of the nuiscuhiie oi 
feminine geudei, boasts of possessing 
feelings, whiie.i.^, nllhougb of reason 
they may ho.ist the possession, still, 
all the boasting in the vvoild is use¬ 
less unless evidences of its existence 
be ghen in aiguuients and aits. 
Next, abolitionists jiroceed on one 
grand principle, which is, as it weie, 
the giunite stone of all their rhap¬ 
sodical cflusioii.s—“ lliat niau cannot 
be the property of man.” 'I’his, in 
abstiact morals, is true, and if so¬ 
ciety were to be begun—as Uca 
Cartes would have begun ])liiloso- 
phy —de novo, we might leaven the 
world with sueh abstractions, and 
create civil and political associations 
according to the most approved the¬ 
ories. 13ut the woild, alas^for all 
philanthropists! existed long before 
their biith, and they must follow in 
the w'fike of present institutions, 
since destroy them they cannot, to 
give being to their own crude and 
ill-i 'gesled conce|ition.s. The ('olo- 
nists, however, have to urge their 
argiim'cnts relatively to the state of 
affairs and institutions, and thus, 
whereas the former class lest on 
naked point-blank assertions, which 
captivate their ignorant hearers by 
their plausibility, the latter have not 
only to enter into a negative proof, 
but must needs obtain an intelligent 
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anti reasoning auditory, who will rabJ>le ront of noisy, stultified char- 
not judge of things by their surface, iatans and boastful philanthropists, 
but enter somewhat into an exami- who throng the arena on the side of 
nation of their internal stnicture and the factious abolitionists, 
arrangement, and by patient inves- To illustrate this argument, the 
tigation, comparison, and deduction, followulg may perhaps suffice. A 
be enabled to arrive at a sane and man, at an Anti-Slavery meeting, 

vrholesoine conclusion. I'hc number gets up, and in a long, dull speech, 

of thc-so is but small—accordingly, full of the diillcht platitudes, he spouts 

the friends of tlic Colonial .system are fortli the foM- - ving lines :— 
few when brought to bear against the 

“ Slavo eatinot lire.itlie in England ! if their lungs 
Iteceive oiir air, that nionieiit they are free ; 

TIk'v toiuli onr nmntry, and their shackles loll. 

We have no -.lu e-, ar home—then, wliy abroad ?” 


This (-nunciation w'ill bo followed 
by loud yelps of apfilau'-e froin the 
eoiigiegiited phdantliropist.s. Why? 
because the .sentiinents contained in 
the line.s are beautiful and self-evi¬ 
dent as truths. 'I'o it tluii go they, 
with the claiiping of bauds and tend¬ 
ing shout.s, utifU the very atmos¬ 
phere I.S rendered fetid. 'J'o reply to 
those line.s, the Colonist must en¬ 
ter into a long argument to cv]»ose 
the fallalies which they contain. 
He must shew hmn slaves cannot 
breathe in Ivnglanil, and hom the 
air of England came to enjoy the 
gloriou.s priv ilegc of iuiiiaiting eman¬ 
cipation. He must outer into the 
histoiy of our civil uistltutioii.s, the 
origin of our political history: the 
ways and means Ity which the peo- 
jtle winked out tlieir freedom, and 
desttoyed the sy.stcm of vds.saJage. 
He must next demonstrate the dif¬ 
ference between a perfect state of 
society, like that in England, and an 
imperfect one like tliat of our West 
India possessions, .strengthening their 
present po.sition, in re.sitcct to slavery, 
by a discursive view of slavery and 
vassalage in other portions of tJic 
globe lastly, he mu.st endeavour 
to define the word slavery, and give 
it its true signification, and shew 
that it, in the present day, is very 
diftorent in its state of existence, to 
what it w'as in time.s past in the 
West Indies, and even in Europe j 
and that if individual happiness is 
questioned, the slave now is by far 
a happier person, than even the 
commoualty in France, so late down 
as 1789 ; than are the commonalty 
now in Russia, Poland, Hungary, 
Turkey, Spain, Naples; than are the 
peasantry even in our own country. 
First, let the abolitionist prove that 


slavery is synonymouswith individual 
misery, liefore he calls on us for bur 
commiseration. Rnt it will be seen, 
that slavery is an aijstract term, ca¬ 
pable of any and every application, 
Ill times past it was indicative 6f 
cruelty ; in times present, of mercy 
Sind kind hcartedness. In times past, 
of arbitrary power and tyranny; in 
times present, of expediency and ne¬ 
cessity. All this, however, is diffi¬ 
cult of explanation to a large and 
mixed auditory ; and if it were—it is 
still too difficult of comiu'chcnsion, 
by the ignorant and vulgar. The 
only way in which the Colonists can 
proceed, is by addrc.ssing the under¬ 
standing and reason of individuahs, 
through publications; but then.these 
publications require time to read, and* 
trouble to digest; whereas to ansvyer 
tile call of the abolitionist requires 
neither the one nor the other; all that 
they want of their auditory, is their 
feeling; and feeling is so very natural, 
tliat evciy body can do that without 
the waste of time or trouble. Thus 
the star of Tartuffe, the saint, gains 
the ascendant. And if the Colonist 
dare, in his presumption, to (jucstion 
the rectitude of the means, by which 
that actual elevation has been attain¬ 
ed ; he is onlled to silence, by having 
east at his head, however high may 
be his standing in the world, or ho¬ 
nourable and pure his name, every 
1 ile, contumelious epithet, which the 
saints have carefully put together for 
their own especial purposes, in their 
vocabulary of abuse. 

As our friend John Galt has ta*. 
ken up so much room with his second 
very excellent letter, we cannot our¬ 
selves enter so fully into the discus-' 
sion of one or two matters as wS 
could wish. First, we w'ere desirous 
2 a 2 . 
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of noticing an admirable pamphlet by 
li^r. Wilmot Horton, in the shape of 
aiXetter to Mr. Brougham’s Pilectors 
in the County of Yorkshire : second¬ 
ly, Mr, Stephen's Slavery Deline¬ 
ated; thirdly. No. 70 of the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter, which calmly ron- 
s^ders —" What will be the probable 
consequences as affecting the pi^blic 
peace of the colonics and the wei,l- 
jtEiSG of the slaves themselves, of an 
ejrly and entire extinction of colo¬ 
nial slavery, by an Act of the Bri¬ 
tish Parliament?" The discussion, 
however, would lead far beyond any 
. reasonable length, and wc must 
njaive it until our next Number. But 
vtfe cannot so easily pass over the 
Rev. Daniel Wilson’s Sermon, On 
the Guilt of forbearing to deliver our 
^itish Colonial Slavesand which, 
ai the title-page informs us, has been 
" preached at the Parish Church 
of Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, on 
Wednesday, October 7th; at the Pa- 
r&h Church of St. Mary, Islington, 
dn Wednesday, October '28th; and 
St. John’s Chapel, Bedford Row, 
Ij)ndon, on Sunday, October Slst, 
1830." Not satisfied with this re¬ 
petition, the gentleman has printed 
and, like everything which he has 
published, the pamphlet has had an 
extensive circulation. Mr. Wilson is 
8 moat amiable and religious man in 
private life, although there are some 
things in his public which we cannot 
absolutely admire; althougii we have 
frequently listened to his powerful 
apd soul-stirring appeals from the 
pulpit, and forgotten all sublunary 
zqatters in the deep couaiderations 
into which his eloquence has led us. 

, Well knowing, therefore, from ixpe- 
r^nce, the effect he can at all times 
produce ujton his auditory, it was 
wfth feelings of deep sorrow that we 
perused Ida ftennon upon Slavery, 
f(W, from the beginning to the end, 
it is a tissue of misrepresentation. 
l5jis we cannot suppose to have been 
vniful. We think thaf he really be¬ 
lieved in the truth of every word 
he wa-s uttering. So much the 
micere dangerous, therefore, is it tor the 
C^Qse of religion—so much the more 
difficult for the poor Colonists to 
obtain mr impartial hearing. Are 

S ere not sins enough at home for 
r. Wilson to expose to his pari- 
^ipnere, without leading their at- 
tiiqtion across the vride waters of 
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the Atlantic.’— Is not the state of 
morals in England sufficiently fla¬ 
grant—the vices of society black with 
depravity, and crying aloud for re¬ 
tributive justice, and, consequently, 
employment enough for the most en¬ 
thusiastic of ministers, without ai- 
recting the attention of hi.s congre¬ 
gation to the black population of the 
Western Colonies, and awakening 
false pity, by misrepresenting their 
actual condition? Besides, matters 
of worldly policy—political expe¬ 
diency—ran have nothing in eom- 
mou with the heart of the religious 
man—so we have heard Mr. Wilson 
speak more than oiiec from the pul¬ 
pit. IIow can be now gainsay his for¬ 
mer doetrines, by lecommemling a 
contrary course ? Yet, o it is, the 
wisest and best of us lose all judg¬ 
ment anil reason, when they allow 
their feelings to be over excited. 
Then breaking down the barriers of 
common sense, they burst forth into 
the actions of mad enthusiasts. 

The following arc some extracts 
from Mr. Wilson’s sermon .— 

“ The crisis is .irriscrt. The Christian 
minister is bound to look the evil full in 
the face, and to detect that selhshncss 
of the human heart, which leads a great 
nation to shrink from the trouble and in¬ 
convenience of doing justice to the op¬ 
pressed. 

* * « « * 

** Can any terms describe more graphi¬ 
cally the condition of our colonial slaves ? 
They are seized and dragged away to pu¬ 
nishments whicli are the precursors of 
death; they aie oppressed continually ; 
tliey are silently, but systematically, worn 
down by a slow and lingering e.xhaustion, 
which loo oflPTieiuls in a premature grave. 
Their condition is inconsistent with any 
due regard to their well-being either here or 
herc.iftei. The principles of animal, rati¬ 
onal, domestic, spiritual happiness wither. 
The laws of eternal justice are reversed; 
the moral goternment of rational beings is 
exclianged for force and terror; the light 
and grace of Christianity arc almost ut¬ 
terly excluded; our brcthicn, nearly a 
million of our brethren, are ' drawn unto 
ueath, and ready to be slain.’ The waste 
of human life is going on by sure and un¬ 
erring laws, under a servitude founded in 
injustice, embittered with scorn, and work • 
ing with the fatal, though insidious, wea- 
pt^ns of over-labour, disease, insufficient 
fbiod, licentiousness, and the other fatal 
effects of oppression and despair. 

"The calamity is extreme, is urgent, 
ought not to be for an instant neglected. 
Iiiffividual cases of humanity deduct little 
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from the mass of evil— slight and local 
improvement^ in subordinate points tell 
nothing against the aggregate amount— 
the more slow and silent piogress of the 
poison in certain spots, i> unobserved 
amidst the generil moral pestileiirc Un¬ 
just slavery with its dtidls touch blights 
the hope of man, shortens human exist¬ 
ence, embitters sotiil enjoyments, imposes 
a butJen which man cannot, and ought 
not, to sustain places him at the arbitiary 
will of Ins fellow 

‘ \re inm> words nects ary to recall 
to y nil niciiioiv the ficis in w nch th s 
rhar^t usts or to c st ilhs i oiii ciimitnlits 
in firbeiriiig to } lit i tup to tlicin^ I 
spe ik. ot no doulitful CIS I tike (he 
(acts evowfd In fiicnls n d be foe I go 
to the eiidemt published b> order of 
Pirliinunf I take the hstmv i id ipo- 

logy of 111 colonists theniselM s 1 ipi i d 
to the jourinls appeiring dil\ in the is¬ 
lands I tiff only the liecessarv hulls of 
such t sy teiu lonsnltrnig wlnt huinaii 
nil lire 1 ‘ind wlut ill cvpiiuiiee lins 
pmved It to le le such i sc stem, under 
su h circiinist lines rperating cm a blind 
li s rice, It 1 distanc Iroin the mother 
country must pioduee such kind of efle ets 

1 flic Tlritish colonnl silvery, then, 
IS an UNJIST VOkI IMIUSII) UJON 1111 
INNOriM AC VINSl THF I USIDAMl'NT\I 

I vws 01 THE Aimic iirv I speak not 
ot other species of bondige, m other 
ages and under dispensitioiis of religion, 
er foims ol hcithenisin which place them 
in tit illy difTiieiit eiicuiu tinci s I enter 
not njeii the abslroet qiu stion whetliei all 
personal bondigc be under ill modes of 
goveinment a Mulition of natui il )usUep 
1 hit it 1 111 dlletscs, except as the punish¬ 
ment ot Cl line (cntiaiy to the spirit ot 
( liristi inity i self eviclc lit 

* • « « * 

2 ft is thus W’lthoiii colonial slavery 
It Ills involved horn it' eoinmenccmenT, 
and involves now, a consiant rh\OR 
oi orrRLssioN \rbitr<vkv lowrii am) 

CRIUTV ARISING FROM ITS VFRY VA 
TIKI ANI> INCAFSBIL 01 FrFFtTIV E 
IMrill/vrvILNT WHILST IT eOMINULS 
It Is made up of these evils they ire the 
elements of its exuttence they foim the 
deimitiun ot tolomal slavery Man, urged 
bv his fellow man to the utmost efforts 
which despotic power and a cod calculation 
of immednle interest miv dictate—man, 
foiced to libour by the arbitrary will of his 
fellow, without coinpcnsatioii foi his toil, 
without adequate proteetion for his person, 
without an imp irtial justice to determine 
upon his Climes or tlieir punishment— 
man, the sport of the selfishness, capm c 
irritated passions, blunted teelmgs of Ins 
fellow—^man, handed over fiom his first 
proprietor, to attorneys, and managers, and 
overseers, and drivers with the same des¬ 
potism delegated to the lured euiploveis — 


man, leased out and farmed with the ^- 
tate on which he vegetates, to the first ad¬ 
venturer—man, bought and sold in 
market wltli the hoise, and ox, and sheq^, 
and farming utensils, amongst which h^s 
classed, seized, levied upon, sold, be¬ 
queathed, as other goods and ehatteHn, 
liable to be forced into a jobbing gang, tnr 
condemned to a prison called a workliou^, 
at the will 1 Ins lord—man, in short, 
placed at the mercy of man for food, fijr 
clolinng, for 1 ibour, fur medicine, foi abocle, 
for domestic comfort, for religious instrne- 
tion, for alt the pr niiiy necessities of his 
being,—and all this machmeiy of inj)^- 
tiec set ill motion by a buse, degrading, 
and idventiiihig spnit of mercjiandi&, 
which must bring out an amount of profit 
in an mveisc ratio with the comforts a^ 
just rights of the slave What—what is 

all this, but a system ot oppression, of CFtt- 
eltic s more or less severe, of a secret waHs 
of human life ? And what is sugar tsla^^ 
si ivery but all this ? Divested, indeed,W 
its toituie, and mutilation, and rhams, a^d 
first itrocities, by the force ot Biltish ifii- 
fiuenee and the voice of the British (xo 
veininent—but remaining still the same m 
Its esscnnal properties, and working all fu 
essential mischiefs 

" But even supposing religion wgre 
taught in theory, wh it can it be in prdc- 
tice? Will slavery allow the developa- 
ment of its holy jmnciples 2 You teaon 
the slave Christianity, but will you alloiv 
him to keep eithei the flist table of tlyie 
law, or tile second t Can he live in the 
love of God and man 2 No lou forbid * 
him the fouith commandment, and ytfil 
leave him to live in the violation of the 
seventh When is the Holy SabbaIvt 
for the lest, and celebration of the worship 
of (nod ’ Where the law of makkiaCUB 
for the cultivation of die domestic virtifps 
and the bringing up of the next generation 
in the fear of God' You deny him both 
—you compel him to woik on the Lord's 
diy—you open the Sunday market—yfiu 
offer him the profanation of the Sabbathy 
or staivation Thus you make the fit£t 
table of the law impossible by blotting out 
the day of holiness, of repose, of mtcllec,- 
tual impiovcmcnt, of religious meditation, 
of the pubiie and private worship of God 
And next you discourage the sailed iiisfi 
tirtion of marriage, the spiingand fountain 
of the virtuous aftections the bond of the 
second table of the law, the barrier against 
licentiousness, with all its consequent vices- 
And you call this meagre, detruncated caf- 
ease of religion, Christianity 

“ But know, again, th it all hope of de 
liverance of our injured brethren from thp 
colonial assemblies and the West India 
si ive-farmers and proprietors is vain |t 
IS not in the nature of a vicious fiystem to 
cure Itself The very lubits Of arbitrary 
power incapacit ite the task-masters fiom 
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Comoiiserating and rescuing Iiis raptive. 
This M to let the lion legislate for the lamb. 
'iFluete is no execdtory power, as Mr. 
Buvke long since observed. The coionists 
^ hate neither the will nor the instruments, 
, iihr Htneliurating the system. It works its 
direful effects by tlie immutable laws of 
“Wod’s judicial government. Founded in 
crime, sustained by the continued violation 
Of the fiindameiital rules of justice, nothing 
Cfui amend it And least of all can tliose 
who are inflicting the injury, repair if. 
There is an infatuation winch is llie inva¬ 
riable result of arbitrary pow'cr, of con¬ 
tempt of our brother, of cruelly, licenti¬ 
ousness and lust of gain, svhen long conti¬ 
nued in and wrought into the habit, wlikh 
spreads a cuntnigion around tiie sl.'tc e-pro¬ 
perty and the slavc-ownei, ami, like the 


jaundiced eye, prevents any just view from 
being taken of tlie object immediately be¬ 
fore if. We might as well expect the pope 
to make Spain protestant, as the West 
Indians to make the slaves happy and free.” 

Mr. Wil.'son is wofully oblivions for 
a scholar of the state of ancient sla¬ 
very, for he is constantly confusing 
past and present times. Foimerly, 
indeed, the slave was little better 
than a eat or dog—he was scourged 
and fuicilicd with as little compunc¬ 
tion as, to nsL the vvoids of Falstaff, 
we would in tlic present day throw 
a litter of blind puppic.s into the 
Thames. Take, for in.stance, the fol¬ 
low lug passagi fiom Juvenal;— 


Pone CTUi'cm •■ervo. Mennt (pio ciimiiie servus 
Siippliciimi i 4 UIS testis (ulc'-t ? ipiis detulit’ ,uudi; 
Nulla unquain de inorte liominis cuiietatio longa est. 

O denirns! ita servus liomu est ? nil teeerit, esto: 

Hoc volo, sic jubeo; stet pio ratione voluntas. 

Jlv Sat. vi 219. 


‘ Go, rrucifv that slave V ‘ I'oi what offence I 
Who the ucsiiser? wheie tlie evidence ! 

For when tlie life ot man is in debate, 

Iso time can be too long, no care U.o guat; 

Hear all, weigh all witli caution, I advise— ' 

‘ Thou driveller! is a slave a ni.ui ?' she ciii s- 
‘ He's iiiiiaeenll bc’t so:--’tU my ronuiiaiid. 

My will. let that, Sir, for a leason stand.' 

Ginoni) ’■ 


Perhaps Mr. Wilson’s congrega- 
tion may consider the ilishops of Ja¬ 
maica and Barbados as good evidence 
as their own pastor, who ciin possibly 
know nothing of the Colonies except 
through the tainted medium of the 
abolitionists. Here aie two of their 
letters:— 

Jamaica, lilli Match, 1825. 

' I am liappt in being able to assure 
your lordship, that a very gcuer.d wish 
to ameliorate the roiiditjon of tlie slaves, 
and to instruct diem in the principles of 
the established i Iiureli, ‘ eems to pen ade 
the great mass of proprietors; and every 
Ikality is afforded me of visitiug tlie seve¬ 
ral plantadons.’ 

** * Jamaica, IBtii Sept., 1825. 

' I have the highest satisfaction in 
being able to assure your lordship, that 
the same good fteling, which 1 had tlie 
pleasure to eomnmniCRte upon a fomtet 
occasion with re^rd to Kingston, con¬ 
tinues to animate every part of the island 
which I have hitherto visited. I have 
Just completed a progress through ail the 
parishes, except tvro. 

(Signed) CuRiSTOPiiER Jamaica.’ "* 


The next pieces of testimony are 
from Mr. Owen, an unwillingwitness, 
fvve have already given this. No. V’Jl. 
p. 70 ,) and Mr. Coleiidge in his Stx 
Mutiilis in the irpbt ludas. 

“ ‘ I wav, after this visit, (to Janrul, 
bt. Dumingn,) anxioiiB to see the state of 
slavery in J.iiiiaica, which 1 had an o|>- 
portunit) of witnessing two days after¬ 
wards at Kingston, the p.Kket having to 
laud a mail there. And after conversing 
with sevdal of the domestic slaves, and 
seeing the piotec dings of a large numbei 
in iliu ni.ukct-place fur two hours, and 
meeting gieat numbers coining f^Miii the 
mountains .uul otJier parts of the countiy, 
as 1 w.is going to the admiral’s and bi¬ 
shop's residences, some distance in the 
interior,’' [wheie Mr. Owen spent several 
days,] “ 1 have no hesitation iii saying must 
distinctly, that thejr condition, with tlic 
exception of tlie term slavery, is, in most 
respects, better than that of our woiking 
classes: and tliat aveiy huge poition of 
our operatives and labourers would ex¬ 
change situations with them.’”— Owkn. 

“ ‘ From tlie general and prominent 
chuige of cruelty, active or permissive, 
towards the slaves, 1 , for one, acquit tlie 


* The Printer, iiy mistake, h.as omitted to insert llie Bisliqp of Barbados’s letter. It 
to be seen in p. 21, BultJt Colonial Slmen/. 
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planters. 1 lu\p bt'cn in twciM* of tile 
Kritish eoloiiie'=; 1 have gone round and 
aorosj, many of them, and have resided 
some months in the most populous one 
for its sue in the whole worid. I have 
observed with dilif'ente, I base enquired 
of all sorts, of people, and have mised 
coD'tantly vilth the coloui>-d inh.abitaiiLs 
of all hues and of every condition. 1 am 
Mire I have seen things as they arc, and 
1 am not aware of any other bias on iny 
mind, cscept tliat whicii may be ruu'i'd 
by .1 native hatred of injustice, .and a con¬ 
tempt and a disdain ol'caiit.md liypocrisy. 

“ ‘ It is a certain truth, that the sJ.ives 
in general do labour much 1 's.-, do eat 
and drink much more, have niiicli more 
ready money, dress much moie g.iily, and 
are treated with more kindness .and at¬ 
tention, when sick, than nine-tentlis of dll 
the people of Great Britain under the 
londilioii of tiadesinen, (lirnicr , and do- 
nicsfie seiv nils. 

“‘I suspect Ihnt if it were KCnerally 
known that the slaves ate, drank, and 
slept well, and were beyond all compari¬ 
son a gayer, sinnrtei, and more fmnilui. 
rail' tb.in the poia' of this kingdom, the 
) in iiiTistances of tluir labour being roiu- 
piilsory, and in some niiasuio of their 
jeiciving no wages for it, would not very 
painfully .ill’.ct the sympathies of the 
ladies and geiitlenion of the Anti-Slavery 
Society. J -ay, in some ineasiire the 
slaves receive no wages, hciMuseno money 
is paid to them on that acore; but they 
possess iulv.inlages which llic ordinaiy 
wages of kihoin in Ihigl.aiid doubled 
< ould not purchase. The slaves arc so 
well aw.ire of the ronilorts which (hey 
enjoy' miller a im-ter’s pinvcyance that 
tiny not iintrei|uenily fuugu freidoni ra- 
Ihtr Ilian he ihprivedof them. A slave, 
beyond the prime of life, vvill hc-it.ite 
to .accept manuimssiun. Many negroes 
in Barhadc>s, (irenada, and Antigua, have 
refused hec-doin when olfeicd to them: 
‘What for iric want free ^ me hive good 
massii, good c’ouiitry, plenty to eat, and 
when me sick, miissa's doctor idiysic me ; 
me no want iree, no not at all.’ A very 
fin^ coloured woman in Antigua, who 
had been manumitted from her yimth, 
came to Captain Lyons, on wlio.se estile 
she had formerly been a slave, and en¬ 
treated him to cancel, if possible, her 
mammiission, and receive her again as a 
.slave. ‘ Me no longei young, sir; and 
have a danghtcr to maintain!’ This wo- 
intm had always lived by a piofessioii 
which usually indisposes for laliour, and 
yet she was importunate to return to 
slavery. .Surely she must have known 
the nature of that state and the cor.tin- 
gendes to which she exposed herself by 
returning to it, at least as well as any 
gentleman in EnglaniL 

‘“ICvciy one who has been in Rai- 


bados knows, as I have s;ud befuie, that 
nuttty of the wretrhid te/oYrs lur on the 
charily of the shwn, and few people 
would institute a comparison on the rc- 
apectability of the two cliisses-’" 

We have not space to go through 
the colonies of .Inmaica, Barbadn.s, 
.St. Vincent, Grenada, J^oniinica, Sl 
C hnstopher, Nevis, \'irgiti Islands, 
Bahamas, Tobago, Bermuda, Anti¬ 
gua, Deiiu ,ara and Essetjuibo, Bcr- 
bicc, Trinidad and St. Inicia. I’lie 
nio.st salutary Jaws have been herein 
respectively passed for the aincliura- 
lion of the slaves, and the* statement 
of their number gives a flat denial to 
Mr. Wilson. See the Hritinh ('olonia! 
SInreri/, published by llidgw'ay, pp. 

27 . hi'. 

The following is also ft out the same 
pamphlet- 

“ Dr. Sliiitticwortli, in bis ‘ Pdraplirase 
of tlic Apiistuhcid Epistle-,’ has cK'casion 
to advert to the topic of slavery; and he 
enlert.uns it in a Christian ..piiit, which 
may have hern heightened by his reeenl 
l.iboiirs on St. Paul; and which hofli the 
writer and the coinniLiitator derive from a 
biglicr Master. 

“ The ve-idcr is not to lonceive that Di. 
Shiitlleworth is an advomtf for slavery, in 
bs existing state, or under any pos'ililc mo¬ 
dification. He reg.ards it as ‘ a blemish, 
dcq.recHted even by those .amongst whom, 
by an iinh.appy comhiiiation of circiim- 
sunces, it is unwillingly retained.’ 

“ But, ill his comnient on the epistle to 
Philemon, ho makes the following judicious 
and striking observations: — 

“ ‘ Xt. P.aiil,’ says Dr. Shutllewoitli, 

‘ ap)iears to consider slavery rot her as an 
abuse which the then eKtablished ordei of 
■SOI icty liad rendered necessary, than as an 
abomination at all events and at any price 
to be inexorably rooted up. . . It be¬ 

came the necessary' duty of an nposile, 
anxious rather for the promotion of sub¬ 
stantial good, than for showy and plau¬ 
sible systems of reform, to tolerate what 
neither himself nor the party nvldrc.ssed 
hail the power to prevent, . . From the 

feeling‘*manner in which this perplexing 
topic is discussed in the epistle betbic us, 
one truly inipoitant lesson is, at all events, 
lobe derived; namely, wiib what libeia- 
lity of charitable candour a Christian may 
hold his coinmunings with society in his 
pas-age through a world, many of whose 
usages he disapproves, yet where no iic- 
cess.ary reason exists for attributing impro¬ 
per motives to tbe particiil.ar individuals 
whose conduct may accidentally differ from 
his own. In expostulating wiUi deliberate 
and calcuiating vice, the protest of a 
Cliiistian minister cannot perhaps be too 
explicitly declared, but a^yast multitude 
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of cates mayi and do, undoubtedly exisrt, 
in which a candid and pious temper will 
suggest much to palliate what our first im¬ 
pulse might incline us to disapprove, where 
a sterner, though iiitriAsirally less pure, 
system of philosophy would find only the 
materials fur angry declamation and un¬ 
compromising censure.’ 

** We will not weaken these profound 
and excellent remarks by any <-(mnncnts 
of our own ; but wc would impress upon 
the reader's mind that the sU^ely which 
existed in the apostle's day was what has 
been alreaily laiiitly described—a galling 
and oppressive yoke, of wbidi no language 
ran give an adequate conception; and so 
widely dissimilar from that sy.stcm which 
at present prevails in our West India co¬ 
lonics, that its amelioration could only 
have been the result of (hat purifying in¬ 
fluence, which, to use the language of Dr. 
Mluittleworih, has attended ‘the gradual 
adoption of better and holier principles of 
morals.’ • 

“ Upon the epistle itself, however, which 
the learned commentator has thus ably 
elucidated, we may oflbrone remark. How 
widely difleient is the .spirit in which St. 
Paul has treated the condition of slavery, 
frightful as it was in his time, compared 
with that acrimonious hostility with which 
every enthusiastic declaimer permits him¬ 
self to clennume the far mililer servitude 
of our own. How sti'iking a contrast is 
exhibited, between the tone of his appeal 
to Philemon, as master of the slave One- 
siniiis, and that employed towards the 
masters of slaves in the present day, hy¬ 
men claiming to be animated by a no less 
Christian spirit. 

“ Philemon, though apparently a harsh 
master, since the fugitive dreadtd to re¬ 
turn to him witliont SL Paul’s iiitci cession, 
is thus, nevertheless, aflectionately ad¬ 
dressed by the Apostle: 

" ‘ Paul, to our beloved and fellow-la¬ 
bourer, Philemon, grace be to you, and 
pence from God our Father. 

“ ‘ I sincerely thank God in my continual 
remembrance of you in niy prayers, for 
all that 1 have heard of your love and 
faith, as manifested in your kindness to his 
hdly servants. , 

“ * We have all of us great cause for sclf- 
congratnlatiou and comfort in witnessing 
your Christian kindness, an'} your niuny 
acts of bencficeuce, niy beloved brother, to 
our neuassitous converts.' 

Such is the tone and temper in which 
the eHicf of the apostles regarded and ad¬ 
dressed 6ne, in whom, aa in the present 
day, the established condition of things 
had invested a right to the services and 
))assession of slaves, 

“ Of the apostle's admission of auoh a 
right on the part of the master, the sab- 
joined psssagaHi. in. continuation of the 
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epistle, afford evidence which no man can 
hastily dispute: 

“ ' Let me then,’ says the apostle, ‘ en¬ 
treat you to show conipa«sion to Oucsimus, 
one whom during iiiy captivity, I have 
succeeded in converting to our faith; 
wliom, unprofitable as his sendee lias been 
to you thus far, you will, I trust, now find 
a good and an altered character. 1 have 
iherctore ventured to send him back to 
you. Keccive him tli n kindly, I beseech 
you —I should ind'-cd have been glad to 
have retained him with me in Rome for 
.some longer time; I did not however ven¬ 
ture to do so witliout your consent, espe- 
li'dly a.> I v\i..hi'<l such a favour touiiginate 
from vouisclf, and not to be exlorled frpm 
you by any act of mine. 

“ ‘ In the tiamc then of our intimacy of 
affection, 1 enlrcat to icceive him vvith 
as much kindness a., that with whicli you 
would receive myself: and, i' you have 
suffered any loss or injury by him, to con¬ 
sider me as your debtor to that amount. 
Ill order that yon may he warranted in 
requiring the compensation from myself, 
be it wliat it may, 1 wiile tins ilause .spe¬ 
cially with my own hand, as a full ae- 
knowlcdgenient of the debt.’ 

“ Again, In tlie First Fpistlc to Timo¬ 
thy, St. P.-ml says: 

“ ‘ Let eveiy believing biother who is a 
slave, pay .all becoming hniuiui and respect 
to the master who has a legal claim to his 
services, that tlie name of Uud and of the 
Go.spel he not calumniated as incompatible 
with the usages of society; and in cases 
where the master i.s himself a riiristian, 
let not the slave on that account relax his 
attention to his m.ister's interests, on the 
plea that all Christi.ans are brcthicn to one 
anoclier, and ccju.al in the sight of God ; 
but let linn lather do Ids duty the more 
earnestly on that very aceoiini, making the 
tie of mutn.'il love and kindness only ano¬ 
ther motive to stimulate liis industry. Im 
pi ess thi. precept to the iitiiio.st of your 
power upon those you arc tailed to iii- 
strurt.’ 

Upon which important passiige Dr. 
Shuttleworth remarks: 'i, 

“ ‘ The admonition here inculcated by the 
apostle is strikingly characteristic of his 
deep ins’ght into human nature. How 
often since his day has the spiritual ctpia- 
lity of Christians been advanced by the 
enthusiastic and fanatical as a pica for in¬ 
subordination, and an argument for the 
abolition of the civil distiiictious of so¬ 
ciety.’ 

As to Mr. Wilson’s thapsody about 
the decrease in the numbers of slaves, 
wc have already given a sufficient an¬ 
swer in the words of Mr. Douglas, as 
spoken in the House of Commons on 
Mr. Brougham’s motion in the last 
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session of the last Parliament Tliey 
arc to bt found in p TA of our No VII, 
but, lest the reiuler should not have 
that number at hand, here it is again 
tor his (difiLation — 

“ I hold m my hand a stitement 1 have 
txlratttd from Ht turns Uicl on the Table 
of the House tm Itve years and generally 
tndiii,; in 1S26, b\ which U ippi trs, that 
7 610 poisons have been ni inuinititd, not 
ID ludiiiQ: r bigi), duiinst that unit, or 
tint tlnre hive been about 1,500 imui- 
nnsstuni, mnui'lj The ntio, I have the 
best icison» 1 >r believing, is ou the in- 
ru 1 0 ind I hue to night moved lor al- 
(liiioinl iitiiins to the Istist peiiod, wliuh 
will I b h v(, establish this (xpi tition 
nuiingtlie last twenty bvt yni , in it 
111 lira till, luniiber ot Irie blatk ind to¬ 
ll mid p rsoiis Ills n reased from 20 000 
10 III OUO, priniipdly by mi ms it imnu- 
mis ion 

M\ honour ibli indltirnedfi end Ins 
Mid iiiiiih 111 the diniiiiishing populition 
III nunv oi till colonies, lint In says he 
ixitpts liarbiduts hoin his cikuHtion 
^o\v I (ouipliin of tliia bung a most un- 
f 111 w IV foi 1 pctsoii so miiiulclvarquuiit- 
td with till be iriiigs ot such a question to 
ill il with It III knows fhit Baibadocs 
is onr oldest e»t iblishtd colony uid that 
the f reolt pupnlition an ol oldest growth 
till re uid th it tli itpopul itioii is increasid 
uid incita mg gintly to the incoiivt- 
mence of its niliibit'inis in that colony 
In the iiistanies to whiih lie refers, he 
pi iks of coloniis wlieie there is still a 
luge portion ot \fiieins rtmaming, mi 


ported previous to the abolition of the 
siave-tmle, and where there is, conse¬ 
quently, a much larger propoi non of males 
to females than ought to exist in a more 
settled state of ^otlety But in such co¬ 
lonies, as the old people die oil, and tho 
voung glow up, there is no doubt that tho 
itieieaseof nunibcis whiih appears m Ba^- 
badoes, will extend to our other colonies 
In respect of tin diminution of the number 
of sUvta it also to be obscived, that 
m iniuiiissions are airauiitcd as deaths, for 
tliev ati meielv leturned as a dimmuttoii 
of the slave populition, so that leasomng 
mihis subjcit is often founded on very 
wrong grounds ’ 

Hcie vrt mu's! conclude for the 
prtsiiit Wo vveie very tksmius of 
saj ing a few words on the meeting 
of abolitionists whieh took jilact at 
Bustol, and seemed more like a com¬ 
mon biai gaidtu than a umveution 
of cool-headed philosophei s met foi 
the purpose of pniUnthiophising the 
blaeks Our readers, however, will 
be deligihted and vastly instiueted it 
thov will look into those prociedings 
as detailed in Ac/ir Fmky'i Journal 
ot the nth Noveinber Foi ourselves, 
we must disist, fui the jirinttr’s dt- 
vil IS twitching US) at the elbow, and 
warning us to give plaee to oui wor¬ 
thy tiicnd, John Galt, who is impa¬ 
tient to be heard 
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'sir. 

In m\ last httci, 1 stratod some of the 
poiiits which ought to be adjustedbe- 
foii/tnteiiiig upon the question of 
hiUianeipation It w as then made suf¬ 
ficiently plain, that I am not opposed 
to ihc abiogationot tlie negroes* sla- 
vciv in asking for a pievious inves¬ 
tigation of the circumstances of then 
condition, I best shew my icspectfor 
their rights Mon, upon the neces¬ 
sity of pioviding for them, cannot well 
be uiged, and no denial can impair 
the just force of the arguments em¬ 
ployed But the 1 C Is another prel- 
minaiy point which ought to be seri¬ 
ously and without delay taken into 
consideration by the West Indians, 
and which I only shghtiv alluded to 


in condemning their supineness with 
regard to their own interest, com¬ 
pared to the activity ol their oppo¬ 
nents 

It IS well known, that, for a long 
period, •Under the pietcxt ot philan- 
thiopy, there has existed in this coun¬ 
try an unconscious conspii acy against 
the lives and piopertics of the West 
Indians, and that, without considering 
what may be the consequences of 
then one eyed policy, those who have 
embraced it, pertinaciously proceed in 
a straight forward couise to their 
goal Did they only do so by ordi¬ 
nary means their phantasy of benevo- 
Icnce would be comparatively inno¬ 
cent , but we have seen, that they 
hayc made w ide strides tO'political m- 
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fluonce. in order to effect tiie comple¬ 
tion of their philanthropic but mis¬ 
chievous purposes. I shall consider 
no farther, however, their designs at 
this time, than simply allude to the 
election of Mr. Brougliam for York¬ 
shire. That single event is the key 
and index of their proceedings; and 
there is a boastfulness in what he pro¬ 
poses to do, that should rouse the 
West Indians to a bolder (lefencc of 
their own cause than they have yet 
undertaken. 

It is manifest that the philanthro¬ 
pists are resolute; and, in their cham¬ 
pion, they have engaged one of the 
most powerful and fearless orators of 
the age. In all this time of thicken¬ 
ing dangers, what arcthe West Indians 
doing ? They are putting forth pam¬ 
phlets and publications, which are 
never -read but by their own friends, 
who hav" no need of such stimulants. 
'ITieir antagonists go into Parliament; 
they astonish the legislature with 
their clocpienee, anil terrify the 13c 
Coverlcys of the House with their 
anathemas. The pulpit, too, long no¬ 
toriously ignorant of the true merits 
of the case, has become clamorous 
on their side; and it seems a plau¬ 
sible tlicrae tlie.’-c that the law of 
God is at war with slaverj —which it 
is not. It is only at war with that po¬ 
verty and allliction which emancipa¬ 
tion, to a moral, certainly will entaih 
'I'he pi ess, too, groans; and, know¬ 
ing the catching nature of mbertt 
vaunted in declamation, the stage is 
also put in requisition for their cause. 
All this is actively administered, and 
the West Indians have not collective 
energy enough to raise a finger against 
it, and yet all they jiossess is a 
stake. Tlie fact cannot he lUsiiuted ; 
but the cause of their ajipareiit iqia- 
thy is not easily undirstood. i*er- 
haps it is shame and bashlulness, 
W'oiked upon them by their adversa¬ 
ries. If it be, then tliey suffer in two 
ways—both as men in, ‘Jieir charac¬ 
ters, and by putting their property to 
hazard. Unless they look at the 
world, and contenijilate the tendency 
of things—unless they feel, that the 
philanthropists have fairly declared 
war against them, and are prosecuting 
it with vigour—they must be ruined. 
If, however, they would take a right 
view of their own situation, and man¬ 
fully meet the enemy, they might yet 
be raaslcis of the field. But it is not 


by meeting in committees, and send¬ 
ing deputations to the minister to re¬ 
present their woeful condition—nor 
oven by firing off the pen-guns of an 
occasional clever pamphlet, read on¬ 
ly hy themselves—that they are to 
achieve this. They must reflect that 
they are attacked bj'*public opinion, 
which the Government itself is com¬ 
pelled to obey, and their exertions 
should be direi'ted towards it. They 
must enlist the church, and the 
senate, and the theatre, in tlieir 
cause—a cause tliat has nothing to 
fear from investigation, anil still less 
from piety. If a bold and high ground 
of (bis kind be not taken, the philan¬ 
thropists will bi« far prevail, that it 
will be soon too late to think of re¬ 
pressing their dangerous d.Tugance. 

" But in what way,” say tlie West 
Indians, " is this to he done?”— 
answer is short—the danger does not 
•admit of measuring words. The West 
Indians must act as raeii of the woibl, 
and bravely and openly unite 

No time should be lost in forming 
themselves into an iiu oiporalion ; the 
first object of which should he to 
raise money, in order to constitute a 
fund, inde))fndent of in.Hvidn.d iimni- 
ficcnee. They must liUially begin by 
s\ll).scril)ing, in as gieat nunibeis as 
they cun assemble, as laiee a sum as 
they are able; and the apjilication of d 
must be widely and freelymadc. They 
must have I’.ailianientary influence. 
'I’hey are weak there, and they must 
make themselves strom;. This is not 
to be done, as the vulgar sujipose, by 
any thing analogous to bribery ; but 
they must pay the service of talent. 
I do not venture to “^av, that any ca¬ 
pital fluy may gather woidil be ade¬ 
quate to pun base the integrity of .Mr. 
Brougham ; but there aie able men in 
the world who think diflciently ’^Vom 
liiin, and in these they should proeure 
the means of advocating their cause 
in Parliament, and in all scenes and 
on ill] occiisions where truth may 
b - ileliveied, and plain speaking re¬ 
spected. 

At this hour, there is not a single 
memljer in the House of Commons, 
detached lioin Ids own personal inte¬ 
rests, that ran be said to be publicly 
connected with the West India ques¬ 
tion. it is a vast interest, and yet it 
is unrepresented. I’o provide, there¬ 
fore, effective influence in the House 
of Commons money must be pio- 
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cured; and without such influence, 
the West India cause, as it has hi¬ 
therto been manafted, must wrish— 
and perish deservedly—^forthlp means 
of salvation have hitherto been so 
used as if they were not. 

To send sufficient advocates into 
the House wdl require a large sum ; 
but if the West Indians had no more 
than one manful luember, whose 
fluty it was to look after their in¬ 
terest, it would still do some good; 
and he would not be long thoie until 
the benefit of his services were found 
to have been cheaply pui chased. 

Nor would the cause be unbecom¬ 
ing of liifich virtues. The magnitude 
of the inti'rest is woithyof ambition, 
and tlie ]»roteetion of a helpless peo¬ 
ple fnun the visionary reveries of mis¬ 
taken benevolence is a noble cause. 
The advocacy must be founded on the 
justiee, the policy, and the Christian¬ 
ity of the case ; and in each of these 
respects he w'onld find himself on the 
vantage ground, Ivofore any antago¬ 
nist that the philanthropists, with 
all their leiiglh of puT'C and face, 
could send against him. In a word, 
the fiisl duty of the West Indians is 
to unite themselves into an effective 
inctu poi at ion, with adciiuatc means— 
and to have efficient members in Par¬ 
liament, carefully selected and chosen, 
expressly for the purpose of defend¬ 
ing their interests there. 

I am awaie. that certain conscien¬ 
tious ]jei sous will be somewhat alarm¬ 
ed at the idea of openly returning 
gentJeuven to Pailiament to guard the 
interests of a boily of men who have 
no legal right to be represented at 
all. But the question now is alto 
gether one of a ])ractical nature, and 
it must be viewed with worldly eyes. 
A strong expedient, amounting al- 
ntfcst to a necessit}', is imposed upon 
the West Indians ; and it caunot be 
questioned, that, in defence of their 
lives and projverty, they liavc a right 
to employ all the means in their 
power; while it is no loss true, that 
their adversaries have no natural 
nor political right w'hatever to do as 
tliey have done, and are doing, save 
only a vague feeling of philanthropy. 
When, then, it is considered, th-it 
many boroughs are private property, 
and their members but the political 
agents of this property, there can exist 
no valid objection to the purchasing 
of such boroughsby aWest Indian So¬ 


ciety, and to the sending of such mem¬ 
bers for them as, the Society conceives, 
may best defend its rights. Indeed, 
there would be a practical improve¬ 
ment in the House of Comiuons to 
the extent this might be done, inas¬ 
much as boroughs would unquestion¬ 
ably be better in the hands of a pub¬ 
lic Society than in those of private 
persons. They would be better, too, 
in another respect; as, instead of be¬ 
ing the means of flirnishiug conse¬ 
quence to mere wealth, they would 
be elevated to the dignity of furnish¬ 
ing places to superior talent—for the 
Society would only choose men of 
that description. 

1 would, however, go much farther 
than this ; it is only in some public 
profession that the men fit for the ob¬ 
ject 'n view aio to be found; and to 
pay due attention to the We.st Indian 
cause, theymust, lo a certain extent at 
least, sacrifice their professional emo¬ 
luments. Now it is not probable, that 
men capable of being effective in the 
West India cause, would for the mere 
honour of being advocates of it in 
the House of C'ommons, make such 
a sacrifice. Tliey must be lemune- 
lated for the sacrifice. They must 
be })aid. 

But the idea of Members of Par¬ 
liament being paid is greatly contrary 
to long-cstablislu'd usage. It may 
be so, ])ut it is not just; and, after all, 
the present custom is practically but 
a device lo keep the representation in 
the hands of rich men and great 
families. It is true, tliat the prin¬ 
ciple of flic constitution, by requir¬ 
ing qualifications in property, as¬ 
sumes that property is the criterion 
of wisdom and capacity; and so it 
would be, were property left float¬ 
ing ; but it is trammelled by' so many 
laws and usages, that its nntuial 
effect on society is not allowed in 
conse’quence to take place. 

Independently, Jiowever, of the 
mere usage of the thing, it should be 
recollected, in ronsideriiig this point, 
that it is not so very ancient, since 
members were considered for their at¬ 
tendance on Parliament; that, in the 
colonial legislatures, tliey arc paid 
still; and, in that paradise of all the 
sweets of liberty, the United States, 
they are also paid ; why then should 
they not be paid here—^ia there any 
thing either morally or politirally 
wrong ill the pAVinciit of mcuibcis of 
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Parliament ? In what does it differ 
from employing counsal at the bar ? 
and if the West Indians cannot find 
tnen so wedded to their interests who 
will work for them w'ithout payment, 
why should they not j)ay those who 
will ? It sounds no doubt vciy noble 
and mighty Roman-like to have le¬ 
gislators that will act without pay. 
But it is a doctrine that the people 
should not much respect, for it limits 
their choice of legislators to a cer¬ 
tain narrow class aiwl circle, and that 
not the most distinguished for know¬ 
ledge and talent. This is a point of 
^iew in which the subject has not 
been much regarded, but neverthe¬ 
less it is a true and a just one j but 
it trenches too directly on the ques¬ 
tion of parliamentary reform to be 
discussed in this subsidiary manner, 
especially as I have said enough to 
justify the propriety of the West 
Indians purchasing what are called 
rotten boroughs, and paying mem¬ 
bers to represent the West Indian 
interest. 

Now, if we suppose the West In¬ 
dian interest represented by fit and 
discreet persons, and fairly orga¬ 
nized by incorporation into a |imul- 
tancous body against the philanthro¬ 
pists, the next point to be considered 
is the course of jiolicy they should 
adopt. It is quite manifest, from 
what I have said in my former letter, 
that this w’ill not be to resist the ab¬ 
rogation of slavery, but only to see ■ 
that before the West India property 
is rendered a nullity, sufficient com¬ 
pensation for what is proposed to be 
annihilated, will be granted to" the 
proprietors, and sufficient [irovision 
made for the slaves, to prevent them 
from sinking into the condition of the 
paupers of Europe ; a policy founded 
on these principles should govern the 
legislative conduct of the friends of 
the West Indies, for without il ruin 
must ensue to the proprietors, and 
wretchedness to the slave ^ 

At present the slaves are in better 
circumstances than the labourers of 
England. By giving them freedom 
they will be reduced to equal cir¬ 
cumstances. It is not m the power 
of enactment to do more. The slave, 
therefore, will, in a certain degree, 
be deteriorated in his condition by 
w'hat tlie philanthropists are endea¬ 
vouring to accomplish, and in this 
lies much of the force of what mav be 


addressed to the world in answer to 
the idle declamation about the ab¬ 
stract thing which they call freedom. 
True freedom is security against the 
evils incident to human society, and 
it is an assumed dogma, which has 
no existence in nature, to suppose 
that fences can be raised without 
abridging natural liberty. It is this 
fact which makes the several condi¬ 
tions of mankind not entirely good 
in themselves, but comparatively so 
with one another. Liberty, as it is 
vulgarly understood, implies the ab¬ 
sence of i-estraint or of law ; but 
under the forms of freedom, it is 
not difficult to conceive a despotism 
establLshcd by law, that shall be as 
grievous as absolute tyii.;»ny. Con¬ 
siderations of this kind are closely 
interwoven with the West Indian 
question, and must be looked at in 
all their bearings, and carefully too, 
before any ultimate opinion can be 
well formed. I say, can be, because 
the philanthropists have unfortu¬ 
nately inoculated the negroes with 
their theories, and that simple peo¬ 
ple imagine that what is called eman¬ 
cipation, will make them at once 
masters. They are like the poor 
child, who, on being a&ked of what 
profession he intended to be, said, 

" a gentleman !” and why? “because 
they walk about with sticks," as if 
nothing more went to establish the 
profession than that innocent proce¬ 
dure. You must treat the negro as 
the child, to make him understand 
the actual condition in which he 
will be placed when he gels his pa¬ 
nacea, emancipation, the boon intend¬ 
ed to be given. The advocates of 
gradual emancipation contenqilate 
something of the kind—-of previously 
iuformingthe negroes—-though as yet 
they have held the world in darkn,eV.s 
as to what it is they contemplate. 
They must come forward with their 
specific plan, if they have any, and 
take opinion on tlic subject before 
they hazard the declaration of any 
legislative resolution; this they should 
be obliged to do. Considering the 
state of the parties interested, and 
that the tendency of their endeavours 
is nothing less than to desolate the 
West Indies—a probable effect that 
cannot be often enough held up to 
view, but which Bie philiuithiopists 
in their zeal to attain their hazardous 
end, carefully conceal. 
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It is no part of the duty of those 
who oppose the philanthropists to of¬ 
fer any plan, even while they contend 
that the process of emancipal^n can 
only be accomplished by intellectual 
improvement. Their business is sim¬ 
ply to criticise the schemes of their 
opponents; for the moral purification, 
the welling of the mind, is going on 
as fast as circumstances warrant 
among the negroes. It is only those 
who think otherwise, and desire to 
see it refining faster, that can enter¬ 
tain any project for hastening the pro¬ 
cess. 

But it is a project which we want 
to sec. I’lace it before us, and let us 
judge of it, before wc give you leave 
to introduce it; for it nill affect us 
and ours, but ill in no degree touch 
you, or aught of yoms. This distinc¬ 
tion between ovrs and yours is all we 
wisii you to consider. It may bo fine 
amusement to you to play with the 
rights of man, as you call them ; but 
if you make us furnish the balls, 
you comineiico with an usurpation 
at our cvpcnse, and equably is de¬ 
stroyed between us. We have no ob¬ 
jection to your game ; but you have 
no right nor authority to make us 
supply you with the means of play¬ 
ing it. 

The case stands precisely thus :— 
The West Indians say—and they 
speak from actual knowledge of the 
case—that the negroes at present en¬ 
joy a positive quantity of happiness, 
•w'hich the planters are averse to see 
put to the hazard of diminution. The 
philanthropists, on the contrary, say, 
that they will put entiiely aside this 
species of happiness, and substitute a 
new condition of relationship ; by 
wJiich more of another kind of liappi- 
ness (political) will acci ue : but they 
have only speculative opinion to al- 
l^ge against undeniable fact. The 
whole question, tliercfoic, is—shall 
the change be hazarded ? 

I have myself heard it often alleged, 
that, granting that the West Indians 
are in juntice entitled to compensa¬ 
tion, and the negroes to a provision 
for setting them free, such is the 
amount of the sum which vpould be 
requisite to eflect this that it could 
not be raised, and, therefore, it is 
u.sclcss to think of it. The ne¬ 
groes will make themselves free—the 
plantations will be desolated—the 
planters will be ruined—all the fleets 


of ships in the West India trade will 
i*ot in the harbours unemployed—all 
tfie many thousands of sailors that 
formerly sailed in them will be sent 
adrift to beggary, or to the navies of 
adverse nations—the carpenters in the 
dock-yards will also be driven to mi¬ 
sery—the mortgagees of the West In¬ 
dies will be made bankrupt—^their 
counting-bowses be shut up—the 
enormous warehouses, and stupend¬ 
ous docks, become heaps of ruins— 
the ropemakers and the sailmakcrs 
bo cast into poverty^—the count- 
loss crowds of labourers and arti¬ 
sans, which the We.st India trade em¬ 
ploys, will all be tumbled head¬ 
long into idleness and crime. AH this 
will be the efl'ect of emancipation; 
and shall Wc not put our hands into 
our pockets to try if we can prevent 
it—because the value of the British 
West Indies and tlieir eight hundred 
thousand slaves, cannot be estimated 
in value at less than a hundred mil¬ 
lions sterling, and that sum Great 
Britain cannot aft'ord to raise ? 

But this cannot be allowed; for 
even if the sum requisite were correct¬ 
ly estimated at one hundred millions 
sterling, it is not such an unattainable 
amount as the fViends of compensa¬ 
tion imagine. In fact, it might easily 
be effected thus :— 

Without treatiug with the West In¬ 
dians at all, let llie estimated amount 
of coinjiCnsation be created stock in 
the names of the commissioners for 
the redemption of the national debt, 
to be held by them in trust for the 
West Indian interest. 

F/om this stock, appropriations 
may be made, from time to time, to 
the West Indian proprietors, ns the 
value of their slaves is ascertained, as 
it must be, by commissioners. Taking 
the compensation at the supposed .sum 
of one hundred millions, the amount 
woul^J be added to the national debt. 
But Government would have to pro¬ 
vide only fur the interest, which, at 
three per cent, would amount to no 
more than three millions a year. 

There is now paid between two 
and three millions for the redemp¬ 
tion of the national debt; and this, 
in place of redeeming the debt, 
might be applied to pay the dividends 
on the new stock. 

It is said there is to be a'reduction 
of the taxes to the amount of three 
millions a year. ' But instead of 
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making this reduction, the taxes 
might be continued, and the proceeds 
specially applied to pay the divi¬ 
dends. It is not overstating the ge¬ 
nerosity of the British public to say, 
that it would cheerfully bear twice 
that amount, to be free of the ques¬ 
tion and stigma of slavery. 

By this it will be seen, that com¬ 
pensation may be easily found with- 
outincreasing the taxes, or disturbing 
the existing order of things. 

But the subject admits of a much 
more moderate view—even practical 
as the preceding ]»lau may seem. 
The philanthropists say, that eman¬ 
cipation will not bring any material 
change upon the West Indies, and 
that compensation will not be re¬ 
quired. So much the better—but still 
I would only provide for tlie probable 
consequences. Let Government only 
say to the legislature, your benevo¬ 
lence will perhaps cost the West In¬ 
dians all their property, which they 
value at so much; now, we have no 
objection to indulge your philanthro- 
pical visions; but before we ran in 
justice and equity do so, put it in our 
power to make compensation, when 
it shall be required, and to the amount 
that may be found necessary'. In 
asking you to create a new stock of 
one hundred millions in trust with 
the commissioners for the redemption 
of the national debt, or rather to put 
into their hands for that purpose the 
sum of three millious a year, we do 
not say that when you have done st, 
wc shall begin immediately to pay 
the West Indians. No: we shall 
keep the sum until it has been ascer¬ 
tained what losses are occasioned to 
them by your philanthropy; and if 
it is not wanted, the nation will have 
all this stock in readiness for any 
other contingent. It may be a sacred 
treasure, reserved for wars with the 
Gaul—you will be none the poorer 
by the appropriation ; but let us see 
by making it, that you are willing to 
assure the West Indians that l^eir 
interests are duly appreciated in your 
schemes of philanthropy. As a pre- 
liminary therefore to the discussion 
of the question of emancipation, 
you should make the fond of mdepa- 
nilication, and when that is done, 
then proceed with your schemes of 
emancipation, whether these be for 
an immediate or a gradual abolition: 
no impediment can then be made 


even to the wildest. But before you 
take any step for precipitating the 
" sleek and fatted" negro into work- 
Jiousc poverty and parochial pinch¬ 
ing, provide that his condition shall 
not be made worse than it is. 

The vast value of the West Indies 
to the general empire and to many 
home interests is not disputed, and 
I have just shown that in their ex- 
treraest estimate it may be practically 
and easily considered; but there is 
an iasidious argument employed by 
the philanthropists, calculated to turn 
the public attention aside from the 
conteinplalion of compensation, or to 
make it be regarded as a vei-y trivial 
thing. It is this—Hie West Indian 
trade has now been for many years 
in a languishing condition. I'very 
session of Parliament the merchants 
have been soliciting a remission of 
duties, and every year the doors of 
the treasury have been besieged with 
the talcs of their grievances. This, 
the philanthropists say, is a proof 
that West Indian propeity cannot 
be of that great value now that it 
once was; and that, granting the 
proprietors are entitled to compen¬ 
sation, the amount cannot be a large 
sum; nor cau it be pretended that 
the depreciation in the value of their 
property has been caused by the en¬ 
deavours oi‘ the benevolent to assuage 
the sufferings of the poor negroes— 
No doulit this is exceedingly plausi¬ 
ble ; it is seemingly conclusive, and 
is intended to impress Government 
and the country with an idea that 
emancipation may be granted, even 
allowing compensation, without great 
expense. But let us examine the 
argument a little narrowly. 

It presents, 1 tliink, a two-fold 
character ; ^rst, the depreciation ari¬ 
sing from causes extraneous to the 
existing slavery ; and second, the ddi 
predation arising from the doubts 
which have been started by calling 
iu question the validity of the tenures 
and titles by which the property i.s 
held. Wiihout the argument be thus 
separated it cannot be properly in¬ 
vestigated; and it cannot be fairly 
stated but in this divided form. Now 
let us consider it accordingly. 

With relation to the first division, 
it is not denied, that although the 
consumption of West Indian pro¬ 
duce has increased since the aboli¬ 
tion of the slave trade to our islands. 
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still the value of the produce of the 
islands has diminished. During the 
discussions of the slave-trade ques¬ 
tion, it was often enough alleged, 
that the abrogation of the trade 
would have the effect of increasing 
the value of their property to the 
West Indians, and yet nothing can 
be more true than that it has had 
quite the op[iosite effect. In so far 
then the advocates of that interest¬ 
ing measure have proved false pro¬ 
phets. And why ? Simply because 
in abolishing the trade among our¬ 
selves we threw it into tlie hands 
of others, who have iniule use of it 
to enlarge the cultivation of their 
plantations. We, by al)oli»hmg the 
trade, have raised against ourselves 
competitors, and the value of our 
West Inihan produce has been less¬ 
oned IB the markets of the woild by 
tlie ability which We conferred upon 
our rivals in them. Can this fact 
be denied.'* and c.in it be disputed 
that this is not one of those extra¬ 
neous causes which have lirought 
on the depreciatiim so much felt? 
Our West Indies have row compe¬ 
titors to a mucli larger extent than 
they ever had before. Their produce 
may be said to he of limited, though 
of general consumption, and more of 
tile same kind is now manufactured 
than at any former period, arising 
entirely from our having made no 
effccfnal effort to induce other na¬ 
tions to aboh-'h the slave trade when 
vve did It ourselves. There was a 
gross error m the policy in which 
we abolished the trade, and care 
should be taken that a second be 
not again committed. The consent 
of all Europe should have been ob¬ 
tained in the first instance to the 
aliulition ; and that should have been 
established as a preliminary, which 
ilftiTwards cost us so much trouble 
to accomplish by treaties, and which 
have not yet been effectual. Now 
the de[)ieciatiou which has arisen 
from this error is clearly to be at- 
triljuted to the benevolent machina¬ 
tions of the philanthropists, and a 
ground of compensation might be 
founded on that fact. 

But the additional cultivation in 
the foreign colonies, arising from 
the advantages thrown into them by 
our abolition of the slave trade, i.s not 
the only cause of that depreciation 


which so materially affects the value 
of West Indian produce. We have 
not only enabled the foreign colonies 
to cultivate more than formerly, but 
we have disabled our own islands 
from cultivating so much. We have 
placed the difference between what 
our own i.slands raised at one time 
and what they now raise, in the hands 
of their adversaries; besides the ad¬ 
ditional quaiiMy which has arisen 
from the extended cultivation of the 
latter. This cannot be denied, and 
it constitutes another ground for 
claiming compeusation. 

Independently, however, of these 
two indisputable conseipienccs of the 
impolitic manner into which the 
kingdom was hurried to the abolition 
of the slave trade, there is another 
quite us striking. By that measure 
we. 111 one way, iucieat>ed the value 
of West Indian property in our colo¬ 
nics, and in so far may be said to 
have realized the false predictions of 
the philanthropists—^but we only, 
and, in fact, made it more* costly to 
raLse the produce than it was pre¬ 
viously. We rendcied cultivation 
more expensive, but (which would 
have been the true lealizatiun of the 
■ prophecy,) wp did not increase the 
value of the produce. West Indian 
estates were in consequence dimi¬ 
nished in value, because the expense 
of cultivating them was increased ; 
so that, had file prices continued the 
same, there would still have been 
a depreciation proceeding from that 
cause; but the prices continued to 
decline, and therefore a just ground 
of compensation lies in this expense 
of cultivation, as well as in the two 
other causes. 

It thus appears very obvious, that 
causes are in opciation which have 
depreciated the value of West India 
property—extraneous causes; and it 
18 equally obvious, that tliese causes 
have’originated in the measures of 
the philanthropists, who therefore 
can with no fairness, nor show of any 
justice, maintain that, on account of 
these extraneous causes, the West 
Indians have not a just pretence to 
claim indemnification, or on that ac¬ 
count to have it considered in their 
claim hereafter for compensation. On 
the contrary, they have even now 
a good claim for indemnification, 
without reference to what may take 
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place in the future; in so much as 
they alone have been made to bear 
the whole expense of the abolition, 
the cost of the boon given to huma¬ 
nity, by ending the slave trade. 

Having thus shown that, in the 
first division of the plausible .argu¬ 
ment of the philanthropist against 
compensation, fhcre really exLsts a 
very strong ground for it indeed, I 
shall now take up the second divi¬ 
sion, touching the doubts they have 
started, relative to the validity of 
West Indian tenures and titles to 
property. 

It will not be denied, that the 
w'hole bearings of the question of 
slavery have had the effect of dimi- 
nishingthc value of propert}', (»fw]iat- 
.soever kind, in the West Indies. The 
time was, w'hen the right to property 
in the slave was so perfectly admit¬ 
ted, that mortgages on that species 
of property could be e.nsily obtained, 
and were obtained. What man in his 
senses would now lend money on any 
such security ? What man who has 
lent it, is not anxious to obtain re¬ 
payment even at a considerable sacri¬ 
fice ? Is there then no depreciation 
arising from this cause ? and is not 
this cau.se the first of the attacks 
made by the philanthropists, under 
the pretence of abrogating an evil, 
of which there is much reason in 
doubting the existence. The land¬ 
lord has been reduced lo be a tenant 
at will—inheritance has been de¬ 
stroyed, and yet wc are told, (hat 
this diininiohes the amount of the 
claim for compensation! 

It is not, Uow'evcr, the property in 
the slaves only that should be consi¬ 
dered. Without the negroes, the land 
is literally worth nothing; and, tliere- 
forc, just in the same proportion as 
the slave has been rendered valueless 
to his master, the estate on which he 
laboured is made equally so. Would 
any man, under the agitations of Mr. 
Brougham and his friends, invest 
money from this country jin the 
West Indies ? Will it not, therefore, 
be at once admitted, that from as 
sound a tenure and title to their es¬ 
tates as the gentlemen of England 
possess to theirs, the philanthropists 
have rendered the holding of the 
planters dangerously precarious? I 
say not, that “ the violation of the 
security of one description of pro¬ 


perty is generally and quickly fol- 
lowed by an unceremonious destruc¬ 
tion of all,” because I really hope 
it is not necessary; and yet, in every 
discussion of the slave question in 
Parliament, the very foundations of 
individual property are openly assail¬ 
ed, and listened to wilh a complacen¬ 
cy that deserves no other epithet than 
infatuation. Hie titles and the te¬ 
nures of West Indian proiierty are ab¬ 
solutely destroyed for all practical 
purposes. No West Indian can now 
bequeath, with satisfaction to his fa¬ 
mily, any property at all. He may 
give the name in the will, and mention 
there the thousan<ls of pounds that 
ho has, under the law, invested in ne¬ 
groes ; but how is it ever again to be 
converted into money ? .Su'«ly those 
lash and pious zealots, who endeavour 
so assiduously to cast their fellow- 
subjects, the West Indian proprietors, 
into absolute jioverty, do not consi¬ 
der how much they impair the strong¬ 
holds of tlieir own weight in the state 
—how much they injure their own 
charters and title-deeds—when they 
talk of all men being equal in rights ! 
Good God! are not all men also equal 
in property i Is tliere any law of na¬ 
ture, any authority, but the iiece.ssary 
institutions of society, which consti¬ 
tutes property? Does not eveiy in¬ 
dividual born upon the globe inherit, 
as the birthright of his being, a claim 
to an equal shaic with hi.s fellows of 
the earth } and 3 'ct do wo not see, that 
the majority of inurxkind are .allowed 
by society to claim only their graves, 
while ” lords and geutlemeii” are 
protected by the haws, ami the wis¬ 
dom, and the experience of ages, m 
the jiossession of vast domains.?— 
"IVhat is the difference between (lie 
natural right to property and the 
natural rights of man ? The one is 
as good as the other. Thej' are in¬ 
deed one ; and it is only by shutting 
the eyes of the understanding, and 
as.suming that there is some difler- 
ence, that the radical discussion of 
the \\ .-st Indian servitude is at all 
tolerated. 

But my present ])urpose lies not in 
such topics. All I contend for is, 
that West Iitdian property has some 
value by the long-acknowledged vali¬ 
dity of tenures and titles ; and in pro¬ 
portion ns these are depreciated in 
value, by causes to which the pro- 
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prietors are niU;araUy and legally op- the argamept, un&irly alleged by the 
poeed, competmtion should be ^nt- philanthropUts, Bti;eTi^eft$ this opt¬ 
ed. In a wont, tihe conclusion, both nioil* 

from Uie first and second division of ' J. 6. 

N. B. I have just been informed, that two or three of the West Indian Com¬ 
mittee of Literature—God save the mark!^—^West Indies and Literature !H 
are mightily displeased at some of the observations in my last letter. Itiby 
are at full liberty to be so—but it shall not deter me from accomplishing the 
task which early connexions and old associations have induced me oohia- 
/ttrify to undertake. I write but to impress, if I can, the public. 

Since your last publication, there has been an anti-slave meeting at 
Bristol; at which the Broad-brimmed spoilers of others were, in argument, 
completely defeated. At Glasgow, where reciprocity is appreciated^-there 
has also been another assemblage, where " cocks attempted to be as free of 
hoise corn”—but the number, I hear, did not exceed three hupdred— 
perhaps there may have been three hundred and an old lady. The petition 
from Edinburgh, for granting irnmnitate manumission to the negroes was 
Signed by twenty-five thousand persons—(how many w^re schooUtxiys i) 
But as the Apostle Paul says, prophetically of the inhabitanfs><^"All the 
Athenians and strangers there, spend their time in nothing else tiut either 
to tell or to hear some new thing," and an anti-slavery meeting was as 
good for a foieuoon's amusement, as aP elephant for an evening show. 


EPIGRAMS FROM THE FRENCH. 

The following Epigiam, by Clement Mar6t, is a very beautiM imitation 
jf Martial’s BdU Ea. 

Thou art very fair, in truth, 

Slandeieth he who doth deny it. 

Thou art very rich, I see— 

Hast thou need to conquer by it ? 

Thou art very good and gentle. 

To deny it who shall dai p ? 

But, when thine own praise Aon singest* 

Thou ait not good, nor rich, nor fair I 

Monstreuil was bom at Pans in 1620, and afterwards became Secretary to 
the Aichbishop of Aix. His poetry is distinguished by much grace aud 
elegance of expression. 

I am not pure enough to claim 
The love-glance of thine eye; 

But my heart hath grief sufficient, 

Phillis, to deserve thy sigh*. 

In my tears, ’twere too much, glory. 

For thee, in sooth, to take a part; 

In thy memory I may lingeti 
If 1 am not in t|ry heart. 

Tho’ Ae favour be moat precious, 

Hope haA lit her dying ember— ^ 

Oh t Phillis, Is it not tne same. 

To fot?e and to rememJA’ ? 
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TiieiUB hiA beeta a vast pfdftibioa of 
Oivtory, and more than an average 
crop of ingenioQS decries, and a 
^ntiiVil laick of cpuunon sense fruit. 
leiD)y expended on this subject in 
l^liauient, and elsewhere. Efforts 
have been thade, from what motives 
wn etfquirc dot, to give to the fires in 
Kent and other places a mystmous 
origin—to veil the authors—^to hide 
causes—to di&tort plain end in- 
pOfttrovertible facta, in order to con- “ 
ceal as much as possible from public 
view, what in our apprehension, 
should not' be concealed (or one mo¬ 
ment, if it he desirable 'that proper 
and efficient remedies should be ap¬ 
plied,. Every where we see sedate 
gentlemen indulging in dark sur- 
mises—in whispers which it would 
be treason to speak aloud in Down¬ 
ing Street—-m hints of walking hu¬ 
man pho«mhorus boxes, accoutred 
as the retailers of religious tracts, or 
the agents of the Anti-Slavery So¬ 
ciety; of pyrotechnic troopers, riding 
about the country, loaded with com¬ 
bustibles, and attired sometimes like 
a London attorney, going the home 
circuit, or an honest tea-dealer seek¬ 
ing orders: all this we hear whispai - 
ed and insinuated in a thousand dif¬ 
ferent ways, accompanied with»the 
usual pertinent looks, sober giiinases, 
and alt the other outward signp of 
confidence and consternation, ■> 

It is not the kom»t labourers of 
Kent,” says one noble friend r it is 
not the pood men. of Kent,” exclaims 
Sir Somebodyi "it is not my te¬ 
nantry who ara implicated,” ejacu¬ 
lated a third party; "nor b it toine,” 
tky ft fcfntm and fifth; ''^no, no,” 
atrikao in another, " I am confident 
^ai neiriier the yeomanry,,nor the 
lahohreia, tiiw even those whom we 
nal^terin thepaupers Of the coui^y, 
id I have tike td feside, 

£ auf ettW^lmowle^'of titesc 
oua aaitHgw/' ttie 

age wehead^finim/pcitpotmarhom 
Wme bpodd to itap^, jbrtit 'Orluch 
nievertbeieas we 'caaftht opt rcmeL 
inasmuch as Un prOivaa ai^ergm 
maldt Of too" lilw 1 fer tP tit# la< 
bomoit be not th® authors of these 
burnings, Iheh have nothliag to 
eat in a national point of i^eV, and 
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there is no reason for Cxtitipg any 
great alarm; while on the othcrhan^ 
if thep be the authors and abettors 
Of tlmm, the truth should be spoken 
out unreservedly, and the most 
searching enqiury made into the mo¬ 
ral and physical causes, which, p. 
verting and perverting all the natural 
sympathies of the cottsiger or Ig- 
boorer, aim him against his employer 
and piotector, and drive him to acts 
of crime, of which unless checked, 
either by the strong arm of the law, 
or a change in his condition, he will 
be the first victim. 

If we could, upon a*»y rational 
grounds, arrive at the conclusion, 
that these incendiary proceedings are 
not the acts of the labourers, or 
that, on the contrary, they are the 
unwilling and insensed witnesses of 
their progress; if we could consci¬ 
entiously acquit them of all know¬ 
ledge of the authors, of any partici¬ 
pation in the ci ime, or qf any latent 
dissatisfaction on their part, leading 
to a violation of tlie law, and an in¬ 
clination to secretly promote such a 
change as would drag to their level, 
m the scale of society, every order 
that is above them, imagining that 
in this confusion and commingling 
of classes, their condition would be 
amriiorated, or that a nearer equality 
of castes and circumstances Would be 
produced; if we could acqpib them 
of any such wish or intention, we 
should feel unfeigned happiness in 
discharging from our mtod the sus¬ 
picions that cling to it. But it is 
because we can, after the most ma¬ 
ture deliberktN^, come to no such 
condwion; foecauie the facts are too 
idear ‘and overwhelming on the op. 
posite Side; because we see in the 
present droceedmgs, the workifigs of 
a pemidons system, which we have 
lUng u|atii^d fuiff decried—which 
We have expos^ and condemned in 
'yaih }%ftt we must adopt a dHlgeuf 
theory, ftmi^rtify it by argtui&nts, 
and by evidence, whicn it may be 
painf^ to promutgft^e^ but which the * 
sUto of tlm e(ituitrj^,"flnd the Vintpiti- 
gated m«teh#dnto the> 

Classes, render ftn impari|au« dnty,'^ ^ 
Lord Wlken ppthC 

ml!, way, in hfancheBter, bnt ^Ith 
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more arrogance than he hod any 
right'to assoiue, 4^1osed tome fante 
which are intimately connected "w^ith^ 
this enljgect. He stated that for soihe’ 
OOQSulerable time, the wc^kii^ classes 
have cherished a lemetM^le 
of toe‘wealthy and arlstocctl^ dt^ 
der, to which his lordship h^ongs. 
They had> he said, undergone a 
change of feeling; had Cooled in 
their attachment to their soperioraj 
h|d mprooted that respect which the 
yfemau, in the best days of our his* 
fbry, bore towards his lord, and the 
mechanic towards his employer; 
had begun to inculcate the absurd 
notions of cquahty, and look upon 
themselves as aggrieved, merely be* 
cause providence had cast their lot 
in a poorer or moio obscuie station 
than that of the, aristocracy. This 
unhappy estrangement of Section, 
his lordship was pleased to ascribe 
to the march of education, to the 
malign nostrums of the achoolmaster, 
to the spui lous morality of the pre¬ 
sent day, and the dangerous induence 
of Mr. Henry, now Lord Bioughkm, 
and cheap libraries. 

How for Loid Wilton once advo¬ 
cated the extension of this sort of 
education himself, or how often he 
enacted the empiric, when it suited 
bis pui^ses, or the objects of a fac¬ 
tion, we shall not stop to enquire. 
Certain it is, hoAvcvei, that his lord¬ 
ship either was ignorant of, or he in¬ 
tentionally misrepiescnted the causes 
of that alienation which he lament¬ 
ed. We fi ecly give his lordship the 
choice of the alternative—his igno- 
iknco or hjs malevolence—the sub¬ 
terfuge of the tool or the blockhead. 
The eatrpgeui^nt winch he deploi es; 
the jarring pretensioba which he de* 
precates and jpossibly dreads; are 
no/^aused by tho progress of educa¬ 
tion, but the march of poverty—-not 
by cheap tracts, but hy popr fare— 
not by information,, h'lt the wont of 
employment, and inadequate suste* 

> nance. It is a a&elgncholy that 
fpf, several years, kbemrers of 
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the unhwpy condition pea- 

Sfthl^y PI Ireland. the 

inere^, of crime ii ^y.aWmc^ 
beihe j&ofw .JldJlEK) ttoxnndttaW 

terriffi iOrngh. it Jbe, is by no mee»» 
equid c>r- 

cutnst&Qcea of the laboarer, and the 


to 

rapid increase oft pauperism. Tlie 
of alilh<mt, doled out by the 
overseer, has been reduced in the ra¬ 
tio of the foil in the pi ices of pto- 
.vfoioDS, and various at tides of clo- 
ihmg; notwithstanding which the 
actual and ncmmhd assessments, un? 
der the poor laws, have increosti^ 
from £ve millions and a half, to 
upward^ of eight millions. The* 
number of those who pay poor rates, 
has been reduced cons^erably by the 
depression of the times, and the re* 
verses of frade, while the auni^r 
^ of paupers has increased; and tlp^ 
who were once in comfortable cir¬ 
cumstances, and earned adequate 
wages, are now redticed to a afote pi 
privation, bordeiing on absolute pauv 
perism. In Kent alone there sof 
not less than thirty thousand persona, 
who do not earn more than nine- 
pence a day. There are hundreds of 
families, condstmg of husband, wifo, 
and from two to six children, who 
do not divide among them on the 
aveiagc, more than seven shillings 
and sixpence a week, being about 
two-pepce halfpenny par day, to each 
individual, young and old. In Sussex, 
the condition qf the labourers is si¬ 
milar ; he 13 a fortunate wretch, who 
receives twelve-pence a day, for toil¬ 
ing upon the roads, from six o’clock 
in the morning to six at night. In 
Bedfordshire, things are much in the 
same state; and as regaras the ac¬ 
tual paupers, who are numerous, 
their treatment is revolting to hu¬ 
manity. There are not only phiched 
ui>on the lowest possible quantity of 
sustenance, but they arc enclosed in 
pens, driven from place to place, like 
■ rattle, sold upon a term to the high¬ 
est bidder, under conditions that 
would make a slave blush tn the 
West Indies. 

Every moral feeling is outraged-; 
every tie dear to poverty and mis¬ 
fortune ia torn asunder; tlie pauper 
is treated like a locomotive machine, 
as if he had neither foefra^ dor at¬ 
tachments, nor any sense of bti^ian 
life or animal indulgences. In Bueliir 
Bi^iamshirc the piessnie of the taxes, 
tithes, poor-rates, and other imposts, 
is so enormous, that^ large poitfotfo 
bf land cannot b« let.' Thousapds Of 
acres have bepn thrown i^n 'the 
hands of the 'propnetocs. ’Ihe-poOr 
.are so numerous, that any quantitv 
of field or road labour may be ob- 
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taiBed from able-t»6die^ men for tr<m 
to Is. 3d. per day. ''Young men, 
firom fifteen Jto eightewi years of age, 
are employed in sifting gravel, and 
ar^ paid no more than »evenpmce a 
day* In Cambridgeshire the labou¬ 
rer is no better situated. Sometimes 
'Pd,, and in many cases not more 
than 6tl., a day are the wages of a 
digger of gravel, or a brcahcr of 
stones, lliere is a case 'before us, 
relative to that county, where a pau¬ 
per, who was employ^ digging gra¬ 
vel, for 38. 6d. a week, happened to 
keep a pig at his cottage. The pig 
produced a litter ; and as if this had 
been a windfall, like some of those 
which drop like manna on the head 
of Bishop Blomficld, he teas dismissed 
from his employment, and told he could 
have no more employment tiU he had 
sold his young pigs in the marltet, and 
expended the proceeds in his subsis¬ 
tence ! This is a well authenticated 
fact. Under this mode of managing 
the poor, how is it possible for any 
labourer, who has once come under 
the regime of the overseer, ever to 
better his condition i 

Similar treatment has been, and 
still is, pursued in Hampshire. And 
it did not commence yesterday. The 
cruelties we speak of were nbt in¬ 
vented in 1830. Three or four years 
ago the magistrates of that county 
had a meeting, in order to strike the 
rate of wages for the poor. ^ Over 
this meeting, if we mistake not. Sir 
Francis Baring, that eminent Whig 
philanthropist and liberal pohtician, 
presided. It was then and t^ere 
fixed, that the wages of a labourer 
upon the roads, daring winter, should 
be sixpence a day ! This was agreed 
to, and no more was paid. ISleces- 
aity forced the unptotected pamper 
to starve Upon thiM misetable' and 
degtading pittance. And this was 
the assessment of the magistrates— 
not tlm rate fixed by the " rapwlous” 
overseer—hot,by thal'iulownersand 
gentlemen of Bngland 1 ^ut it is 
to Hampshire, or Cambr»%€“ 
^tre. or Sussex, o^ Kent, w Bed- 
^dshire, or Berkshire, 0 |r^ ,Bucking- 
hamshicc, that this, state of, things 
is confined. It pprvai&i gll^ the 
southern and many, of the xpiddle 
counties of England. The propiie- 
tors of the soil ,have acted with a 
total disregard of the consequences, 
•absolutely like insane men, and the 
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labourer ^ been driven to distr^- 
tioh. He »s every vhere.treatM like 
a beast of bm^eni As to’thaf qn^n 
of tlie sexes, Mr. p. Itlacqueed 'f&W 
observes, that matrimony id ,^lct][y 
prohibited and prevented, e^c^^'in 
those cases, where thp bridegroom 
has no alternative between wedlock 
and the treadmill. In order to save 
the sum of five pounds maiiy an un¬ 
fortunate male devil is compelled lo 
marry and attach himSelf to a po^Jt 
prostitute for life. Boidestib mow- 
try is not encouraged, but actually 
restrained. The natural habits ol 
the poor are inverted; and it is no 
uncommon sight to see a poor, ema¬ 
ciated, slender girl assisting her fa¬ 
ther in the rough work of breaking 
stones by the road sides of England. 
No portion of the soil is given to 
the poor for domestic ''culture. He 
must not grow a potato, or a cab¬ 
bage, or a turnip, for his own use, 
even though the land be waste, and 
yielding no revenue, and he living 
m idleness at the expense of the 
parish. Machinery has driven the 
distaff into oblivion. Spinning and 
knitting by the winter fire-side tre 
now almost unknown. The cottage 
wheel now never turns to the happy 
song, nor is the cottager ever h^ard 
to whistle over the osiers whi<A he 
makes into baskets. Nothit^' is 
heard but the plaint of poverty, the 
muhnur of deep sorrow, the mut¬ 
tering threat of indignation and 
geance. To this, oh, God^! we,have 
come at last! 'Ihe comi^oh wople 
are reduped to the minhnum' of En¬ 
durable existence, and despair dic¬ 
tates acts at which their hearts re¬ 
volt. There is in thp naturp of man 
a j^irit of retalhttion, and it is this 
spirit which ts now warring w^h 
the property of ^i^se whose fillers 
were their fttuteclors. ^ 

This being the I^entahlp state of 
the lower orders in England, I^t Us 
cofiiiast it with that jof the l^her 
ilasfips. The change effected iq the- 
currtney by Teel’s bill JbaU beepJ^ro- 
ductjve of two paramoutikevils work¬ 
ing ‘in opposite directions. It has 
embfiteassed the improving land- 
0|Wner—tibe.fatm^ of inadequi^e ca¬ 
pital, ap<l who, in atwiy instances, 
depended upon Hie cre^ of some 
neighbourii^jb4nker:|r^|l|L^ ma- 
nu^urer^ andtljeVes^^^W li^op- 
keeper. Alfi^ese people have uiiex- 
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I>ectedjy Ijeen plunge^ <ptd' diftqpl 
t^-fiaany of them tUn^Shatioos of 



rnpUf^ fbr the laudable^ purpose 6f 
imp^t^g his estate, and which 
money, while he expended if, ga^e 
empioyiaent to numerous woriSpien, 
whose labour so directed, was a ha- 
tfonal benefit—such a mah is half 
beggared. The mortgagee, were he 
to foreclose, could take from him al- 
nfoit his li^t acre. When the 
vestment was made, one third of 
rental of the estate paid tlm interest 
due to the lender. Now, however, 
this interest, along with increased 
poor rates and other burthens, swal¬ 
lows up two-ihirds or more of the 
whole rental. How can such a pio- 
prietor expend any part of his income 
in agricultural improvements ? How 
can he afford to em(Roy lahourers? 
He can scarce maintain his family, 
and pay the taxes. The wood upon 
his estate is almost unsaleable--the 
iron not worth the digging—^his pas- 
ture hmd will scarcely let except to 
some itinerant drover, who, in all 
probability, will cheat him—and as 
tor his arable land, it is m a great 
measnre thrown upon his hands— 
his late industrious tenants having 
sold off their stock, and embarked for 
Canada Or New South Wales. 

The opposite evil. Caused by Peel’s 
bill, affects a different class' of per¬ 
sons in a very different manner. 
While it has impoverished the small 
tiade^, gnd the landowner entirely 
depen^t upon the produce of the 
soil—while''it has embarrasecd the 
viUage tradesman and manufacturer, 
and deprived the labouier of em¬ 
ployment—it has thrown the capital 
df the country Into a few hands; 
eting. as It were/Ji monopoly to the 
hoidker of stdek and ready mohey; 
doubling the yglue of this money; 
doubling Ac value of idl fixed aala- 
and pensions; doub- 
lingthe pressure of the taxes and all 
local burtherm; and en;ifiching to an 
DUS extent all the loan brokers 
and contractors, all the lenders of 
money, and all the unprittclpledjob- 
bers (A the Stock Exchange, af the 
expei^ of the natjon at large, l^t 
plfihcifmlly of the," most indnstrions 
portion of Ilie populatton. ft has 
ft^Bgrmg8,^the Peels, the 
Ricirdo^ the' people Jjjf, the tribe of 


and Manassch, the Roths- 
s, the Miirrisbns, and the Kins- 
Ikay Soloinons, and all the 
i^rmous and overgrown capitalists. 
This, tve submit, is a grievous evil, 
ft has plaOif^ the resources of the 
'COhntry entirely under the control 
of those who have the least mterckt 
to its welfare; who have no sympa¬ 
thies ip oornmon with the labourer or 
the ojperative; who luxuriate in low 
prices while ttie farmer is starving; 
and glory to cheap cottons, while the 
weaver is feasting upon parish soup, 
or rocking his hungry child upon a 
cold hearth \Vithout a coat or a shOC. 
These men care no more for the mis¬ 
fortunes of the unhappy workmen. 
Who are their ’dupes and their vic¬ 
tims, than his Grace the Conqueror of 
Napoleott did for the cries of the 5,000 
Hindoos whom he sent to their ac¬ 
count ‘in the waters of the Mal- 
purba. 

If it be true, then, as Lord Wilton 
alleges, which we fear it is, that the 
democracy have begun to look widi 
an eye of distrust upon the aristo¬ 
cracy, this fueling has its origin to 
the rapacity of these swelling up¬ 
starts who naving too long an unfor¬ 
tunate, and we fear a fatal influence 
in the councils of the nation, have dic¬ 
tated the measures which have all 
but ruined the country. These la¬ 
bourers are too shrewd not to per¬ 
ceive that every measure of the suc¬ 
cessive administrations which have 
ruled England since 1$23, has tended 
to enrich the few at the expense of 
the many; and while it baa Made 
he^rs krda, and swindlers honour. 
a5« gentlemen, has beggared the real 
nobility, and cGnvcrted into mendi¬ 
cants and slaves a great portion of 
the productive classes. They cannot 
hut look with an eye of jealousy on 
these men. Every horrid image, and 
eVery trait of long concealed resent¬ 
ment, must start up at the bate men¬ 
tion of their names. They see the 
country laid waste, and fast retro¬ 
grading towards its original sterility, 
in order that the political nostrums 
of these quacks may be carried into 
effect, and that the foreign speculator 
may amass a fortune upon the rutos 
of domestic industoy. They see that, 

Bif their wages have fallen, the profits 
of these speculators—^tliese lords Of 
Cotton and of huilion-^of bank bofids 
and ^.teprican mines—of Dantzic 
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corn and Bai% ships—Uave propor• 
tionalty inocteased. No stijwathy 4id 
they ever e)cpericOce at their haftds. 
Their eampim speeches in parlta- 
raent were nl^ly intended to de¬ 
ceive the credulous, and suck the iifC- 
biood of the poor. The bo.'iated 
predictioiK of that political miJlen- 
ntUTOt when a capon was to be in 
every labottrei's pot, and a sove¬ 
reign in his pocket, were obviously 
attempts at fraud—an ingenious 
pretext for robbing and pillaging 
with impunity. The labourer now 
sees through all this, dud tire indig¬ 
nant blood of his anceslbrs bods in 
his veins. Itis eyes are now opened 
to, the scheme which had his degra¬ 
dation for its objecti He under¬ 
stands the nature and the purpbrt of 
all the tempting pi ojects of emigra¬ 
tion and banishment. He knows 
that the tax-eaters and tho loan-jdb- 
bers would, if they could, keep Eng¬ 
land exclusively to themselves—that 
they would make it avast workshop, 
even though they should convert it 
into a desert; and that, to promote 
their own base interests, they would 
sanction laws against freedom, that 
would render our country more en¬ 
slaved than Tripoli or Algiers. In 
the executive government and its 
pensioners and dependants, he per¬ 
ceives nothing but venality and cor¬ 
ruption, treachery being deemed the 
mark of^ talent, and dishonesty and 
subserviency the avenues to power. 
In the church he sees the priest de¬ 
dicated to the service of the Most 
High, a mere needy and despic¬ 
able worshipper of Mattftiion^—the 
merits which gain a roitte being 
apostacy—and the ambition of a 
Christian bishdp having no loftier 
aim tbantheenjo 5 *mentof plnralittes. 
tn the legal profession he sees a re- 
cre^t Whig, and d pretended Mend 
oi^ the people, ndmstetMg •- to tlie 
franthi ddihition bf an iidk^ted mi- 
had seeking jM^ermcnt, even 
to the 9^ ihe Cmef Justice of 
by dots of foul pefeecutlon, 
ag jCT y trampling pn the liberties of 
^ffcountiy'. Among the literary men 
England, he perepivsi one 
best rewarded who U the tnippleat in 
his principles, who can i;rutge*'most 
djlroitly and fawningly aj the*foot- 
of powder, and ean self hw 
opinions nnd hi« ccnisistcncy as a 
mock lustihcr oi trail sells his oath 


to the greatest knave for the best 
puce. ■' - , 

Seeing ail this—feeling the shame 
and the abasement of «dl this«^ee- 
ihg that despair can alotfsMbp^^- 
gendered by a longer endujfsaKe Of 
the present system—seeing fhatithW 
interests are sacriftced to foreign 
trade—that tlm minister is unprin¬ 
cipled, the lawyer profligate, and the 
churchman Cornapt—seeing thatnhie- 
tenths of their ancient guardians, 
the proprietors of thesai}^ are eitlier 
Ijek^ioners, {xilitieal economists, or, 
like themselves, the victims of a 
debasing and meretrlcioiu science, 
founded upon fallacies, and leading 
to demoralization and penhry—is it 
purprising that they snontd hold in 
contempt, or view with suspicion or 
inimical feeling, that order of men, 
of whom Lord Wilton'^'Would wish 
to be the orgah ? They Would in¬ 
deed be far more morally than 
they are physically degraded, if they 
felt otherwise. It is no love of an¬ 
archy—no abstraction based in re¬ 
publicanism—no estrangement of 
loyalty—no altered sentiments to¬ 
wards the thione or the person of 
out revered monarch, that impel them 
to a course repugnant to law, and 
destructive of private property > hut 
a deep-rooted fear that no Ot^r 
means are left them of bettering 
their condition, or arresting in their 
favour the attention and the justice 
of the conservators of the peace, 
and the legitimate guatdians of t^ir 
welfare. They are in such a fi^ttorn 
and hopeless condition that no^ssi- 
ble combination of circnnfStances, or 
any inventive arts of tyranny or op- 
toession, can render them worse. 

felon in the gaol is better fed— 
the lingering itimafe of the peniten¬ 
tiary is better proV^ed for in health, 
and more cureftiUy'dfttended to ift in- 
dhposed.—Brickwett has Ah tenors, 
fot victims inbjeot^ to htes 
toHK and exposed to fewer aasitidties 
—tM spirit of dndepMidcnce has lost 
its ehatm, for they are all eoxtally 
dependent and degraded—rmk^on 
has no tadufuce, fbr they are tuiens 
to ito conaeddtions—morality has no 
impressive vnUSo^ for have 
vkteted its covmHaotSy'and ftom the 
pressnre &( vnmt'^have long since 
tmmplett^apon ila feet 

they ato poai^ers w^doeategne 
And the Idfd w mihior at the 
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same time, seeking W^rceptio©—ftp wey, ^q, game for 

ratneir as a reward i&ia piuush- i ^Ss»*-do f^rptitame trfeffie &<> ^e 
mwt, and perpetra)%g criftm f» ^fpiiairiea of tte Uojae Ofnee. Ttie 
thajp. ac^ iKnder impulses of tud |^ies of jRQh Code seem to be 
virtual the mspitotione of pro-, rfSyjved by the men,.of Kent. They 
videpoaS ■ from a pervading impulse^ and 

That the labourers, the degraded %he mqwtb of seme one who is dumb 
labourers, of Kent and other poufn- is their only pgrliftment. Ihe mao 
ties, are the authors of those bum- jvho talks, or writes, or attempts ora- 
iags that are devastoting‘the coftn- -totT after the style of Horace Twiss, 
try, we woul^ in the absence of all W Tom JMamftley, it> only worthy of 
ocular proof, infer fjom the facts w© being horned or hanged. The knave 
have stated^ odd from that hapless ^haquotos Latin ia^hy prescription, 
condition which all must lament, ap informer, and of course b not per*- 
even if diis hypothesb were not in- raitted to live. A frUow in top boots, 
dubitiddy established by the occur- who rides hb blood mare, and Uftto 
rencea of the last few days. It b in a four-horse-power riireshing nm- 
evtdence that they assemble in large chine, is an enemy of the public wd- 
numbers more openly than has yet fare, and by induction b a capll^iSt 
occurred in any of the Rockite conn- and a scoundrel, lie who rrads lohg 
ties of Ireland. ^That they warn the prayers, and is a member of the se- 
farmer to employ at his peril thresh- lect vestry, b deemed an extortioofir 
iug macldncs. They intimate, in no in the highest degree. He is a man 
equivocal terms, their resolution to to whom there b much guile, tor he 
d^roy these machines m case he is contaminated with the odour of 
should contravene their inhibition, tithes. The vicar who abstracts fhree 
The^ require clergymen, overseers, hundred a year is instructed that 
and others, tp subscribe to their in- two hundred b more than enough, 
junctions, and engage to pay such a The rector W^o has five hundred b 
rate of wages as they decree. They told to be content wHh three. The 
exhaust and gratify old resentments lay impropriator b raminded that, 
against those who, as former guar- asthei^urehwasplu^eredtoejarich 
dums of the poor, had meurred their him, he in hb turn will b© plundered 
displeasure. They walk in proces- to benefit the ebsT who want head, 
sion through the towns, intimidating As for the exciseman, the revenue 
the weak, and alarming the nervous; ofiicef, and the tax-gatherer, they 
they state their grievances undis- are by a community of jeeling con- 
guisediy, propound their terms, exact sidered persons who have no right to 
imeir conditions, dictate the remc- exist. 

and, in order to evince their In. ©stablbhin^ pur proposition 
haitred of the system which has de- that this war against taxes and ma- 
based them, they openly attack work- ebinerv is toe result of a vicious po- 
houses and farm yards, and sack and licy,which has impoverished, degrad- 
burn without molestation either from ed, and exasperated toe labourer— 
toe military, the yeomanry, or any which has engendered a conspiracy 
other force. These exhibitions of deep-rooted and extensively ramified; 
f^ysical strength, these dispbys of it is, we presume, unnecessary to di- 
ta-ganized rebellion, these astounding late upon the facts which are to be 
arasterings, marchings, and maraud- found, in the pages of every uews- 
kgs ofit^ dbeo^nted ue not con- paper. Those are acc^sible to all. 
fii^ to Kent. They haW occurred and must be fresh in the recollection 
in Middlesex, m fibsex, in Surrey/ in of every reader. The wide extent of 
Sussex, in Berktoire, in Hampshire, country over which these incendiary 
ip Buokinghamshire, in Norfolk, and proceedings have spread, and toe no- 
k*other counties. Ihe proceedings merical force of the numerous bands 
ore deliberate and systematicai. No whiph traverse the country, enforcing 
correspondence IS carried writ- a reduction of tithes and a higher 
ing. The Post-office U not toe bearer rate of wages, are of tocmselves.in- 
of toe Wotoqels. Ihere are no cpr- contestable proofs of what we have 
respmsimg,,« 9 mutiee —00 secretaries asserted. IKe demand of thesglnen 
in(Vtutgw|N^ifls with a vulgar pen b, that their wages shall not be lees 
-rno memorials pt general orders for than 2«. 3d. per day m winter, and 





2*. ill BlaatDea’t ^is is^ihs o^t* 
jeefcwf Cdntei^joM at pwaettt. 
fartth^ would e»tM^d, or whe- 
^er, like the honest and toyai Catho* ‘ 
lics^ of Ireland, they would advance 
their olaiins, if this ^eir first demand 
were conceded, we shall not here 
• speculate upon. The, more |u%Bsmg 
question is->^Ba their demands hOt 
acceded to? 'ihe demand may htf'^ 
reasonable enough in itself, 80 >^«a' 
the necessities of the daimants are 
concerned. But is the farm^, taking 
into view the various burthens (hat 
press upon him in the shape of texet^ 
titoes, and local imposts, exclusive of 
rent, in a condition to afford it ? We-, 
apprehend he is not. He is already 
in embarras%d cnxumstances-^his 
credit is destroyed—his sources of 
auxiliary capital are dried up by 
the pernicious operahon of the cur¬ 
rency bill—a lai^e portion of his 
stock has already dist^peared in or¬ 
der to fnlfil his eng^menls, and 
evOT at the present low rate of (3 m 
price of labour, he is in declining cir¬ 
cumstances. 

But waiving tbds point, are we to 
have two pricestif labour in Bngkuid 


the Irish' lahwreu from Kea^ Susxax^ * 
Surrey, dume of 8oa(h^ 
and middib couoHest is 

to protect Smerset, Hevoi^hilte. 
CheshijK, t<micashire>< and 
western and northern cDuntte»|t7%^^ 
These are a few of thb dQSIfiidw^’' 
whichWe leave Mr. Wilmot'wOJfton 
and Mr> Spring Rice to rectmmb and 
surmount. In our apprefaenriott^ it 
is iiapnsstble to have high wages in 
llttgland, and low wages in Irel^^ 
untos we either destroy bftdge, 
or interdiet the importfd3ott of. 
legions of the ** finest'peaSantey in 
the world.’' An importatieo of 
cheap labour into Somarsetahir^*^ 
must cause an inflim of^SagUsh la-> > 
bourers into t)evoashir«j h;om Devon 
into Dorset, ftom Dorset iUtcxHamp- 
shire, from Hampshire into'Sussex, 
Surrey, Kent, mi even middle 
provinces. Every atteoqit to raise 
the wages of labour % sui^ificxal 
means, f must in the end prove ebor-’ 
tive. 'hr (bar, or charity, or distrac¬ 
tion, or a sense of justice, hnjpels the 
proprietors emd farmers of Kent to 
yield to the demands of thefr labour¬ 
ers, the triumph which the latter 


—an wtiScial and a natoral one? 
We should bear in mind, that by 
meBm of atmm naidgation, we> have 
constructed a hridge between. Eng¬ 
land and ^Ireland. The pride of la¬ 
bour jin the sister island, according 
to Mr. George Dawson, is from l|d. 
to 2d. a day. The liMish labourpr is 
transported to our shores almost pmi-> 
sage free. The Mayor and (Scupoia* 
tioQ of Cork have a fimd whitA'fibey 
employ in conveying to England 
^uper labourers of that country? 
From Belfast to Glasgow the fare is 
often as low as 6d. From Dublin 
to Liverpool, apd from Cork to Bris«^ 
tol, it is litmally gratis. A potatoe 
excavator, two yards in ien^n, wi& 
half a shirt and no thols, who put of 
9d.'« day coa^ savU 4d, and yet live . 
mom Bumptnonsty than histfather, 
grandfrither, or great-gmndfitdier ever 
4^ is landed *ft«e, and ei ifers into 
cc^petition with the free-bom work- 
hddseholder of Kent, to whom* imder 
the terror of being burnt alive* we 
pay it. 6d. a day. «How is (his sort 
of compotitioa to.be adiustcd.? ' Is 
the farmer of Sonds^^tshite to> have* / 
his labour done for 4a. a week.whi^^'* 
he Of Kent is called njpon to pay I5s.' 
a week? It is p<MSiblc to exclude 


seek will be gained, Uid the same 
claims wtU be advanced from Bmic*. 
shire to ipumbefland, and from Nor¬ 
thumberland to Essex. The stmg^e 
will be between (he English and tnO 
Irish lidioUrer virtually, but between' 
the indigenous paap«r and the land- 
owner of England m reality. < 

For these reasmts, and seeing the' 
conrbnstible materials which i^e* 
brought into operation, the infatu¬ 
ated spirit with which the nostrums 
of liberidism are enforced, the deter-. ' 
mination to persevere in a system ofi 
commerce and .currency, only appli¬ 
cable to such a plabe as Hamburg; 
and seeing, moreovm'jft'^he db^dte'to. 
rendeur the sources, nf agriculhii^i 
wealto subservkldtmidmenMiffrag^i, ' 
ment and monopoly of iRaBsdlMetmv%f. 
we Utterly despair of any eathn|idfeO|^> 
adjustment of 'Hre elaims of thU ' 
glish lalhnrm:, Tbs anstoctm^ of' 
toe«spiniters and weavemts-now too ' 
powerful agmnst that of toe lanS- 
owners. To rsducewtiges «md prices 
to toe continental level, is one toe 
favourite, but most etnUMOus^ and^ 
suicidid mdximw of top^ifesenf^day.. 
The -experience, even of-ti^hulMeven 
years, onghtto conyit)tm Up^this'* 
object,^toni#sglpg-hwR’Itei>ite, 
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iii^«BHtl ’defats and 'tto Country. never «onBidered 

at^ilQ^u^a» ie etbaotutd^^W^ssible, fdf^4 diaj^le that a fall in 

witiboat tearutt the ehiKF^ Iw^jhe vn(^>pnees»aiKt|>rc^, without an' 
st4t;«^'ea^Ti{^h$ ftvi Uet ai^ tilie, equal MI in the taxes, tithes, poor- 
deac^4^ht»,^«iH| Twlatm^- ail Otir <rat»> and other burthens, would be 
eaui^hH^ with the pnldic creditor* productive to^ serloi^ evils. Englaud 
Wd>va^$dt iiurve one step tov^dl is more heavily taxed than any other 
this hns^Dary level, which suht^ea nation on the face of the earth, and 
the neaiter we approach it,» vtithouh* the oomforta which she bad previous- 
av^eitihte the elements of that mt- ly epjoyed werutiie reward of inge^ 
pkeioa*/' which# by mahtng the pKK unity pu^ed to the utmost stnitefa#> 
petty -of the exolusivea me prey of , and industtious, patient, and perse- 
the poor; and ^ investmenta of tim,, vering habits, perfectly matchless in 
capiti^t tim^xebraods of the die* any other country. Ihe time has at 
cotttented, mast eventually preeipi*- len^ come when the effects of this 
tafe us into aliithehorrors of anarchy policy are to be put to tiie test. We 
andxivvl vms. The labourer is coo- have reduced the middle classes to 


tending fort an increase of wages, or, 
in Other words, for an adequate ren 
muateratiou'for his labour; buttiie. 
object contended for, involves a priU- 
cipfe subversive of the natural opera- 
tiou of the few oS supply and de- 
mind. He not only se^s a forc«4 
price, fer above the natural price, 
but he seeks it in a spirit of dicta¬ 
tion, making hiaemployer ^e slave 
of bis authority, and the timid victim 
of his terr«H» and bis exactions. Let 
this authoilty be but once obeyed, 
and the laboarer taught in what 
maohor he can rule and coerce his 
em^yer, and there is at once an 
end fopil social contracts, to all re- 
for the few, ail obedience to 
su&eifers, all equitable participation 
in adverse circmuatances^ unforeseen 
cahialties, or bad seasons. 

Here then is an unfortunate di¬ 
lemma, into which we have been led 
by the’unnatural policy of the last 
ten yeais. The Government have 
bfen incessautly propelling us to¬ 
wards the continental level of prices, 
from an erroneous notion that the 
nearer wa reached it, the batter would 
wa^bafewldedito'compete with the 
fOjriigu^, and thaj^eafer encourage'^ 
megi^wmild bevgivea to trade 
mfelUfactUtos. But it seems never' 
01 ^ tohaus occurred to their minds 
that a fell (tf pnces in England must 
ineitifeUy pfroduca a proportionate 
feU<^ ptfee#ohthe continent. While, 
therefore, they were pursuti^ a phau- 
to^n»^ti^ey wera infecting unmerited 
Si:dferhtgs on the working cfesaes, 
aatoing tfenia very foandatigna of 
trade'which tiiey desired toMr^itdec 
mcgeM^^g, and, calling down, feom 
Hei^n^i|ipamd#y against the will 
oi^Beavany »unhfetid<'Df cabmities on 

r 


poverty, and the labouring classes to 
pauperima; and the drea^l conse¬ 
quences now store us in the face. We 
have gone so far in our experimental 
measures, that we ere brought to a 
dead stand-stilh trembling at our 
own position, unable to advance, and 
afrmd, and perhaps ashamed to torn 
back. And yet move on we must, 
There cannot be the least doubt Otit 
the mind of any intelligent man, who. 
has given a momoat's consideration 
to the subject, and has reflected on 
the conaequences of continuing or 
perpettmting the present wretched 
condition of tiie bfoonvers edreody 
bordeiing on iasunlmtion, as to what 
is now the duty of the eXeeUtive go-. 
vemroent. To adjust the differences 
b^weeit the payers and the receivers 
of the taxes^^between the national 
debtor smd creditor—by any compro¬ 
mise affecting the value of the pre¬ 
cious metals is not an easy, if a prac¬ 
ticable task. To return to our fo^' 
mer policy is much easier. To give 
the people the benefit of a wholesome 
and well-regulated paper currency, 
paltly, guaranteed by tiw taxes aM 
inconvertible, is of facile ficcomplish- 
ment. It might be done without 
causing any derangement in the mo¬ 
ney market, or trenching upon any 
other interests than those appertain¬ 
ing to the stockholder, the pensioner, 
the fixed annuitant, the mortgagee^’ 
and the stipendiaries of the state. 
By increasing the cpiantity of money, 
and pfecing it within the reach of the 
farmer, the small manufacturer, and 
others who have not the means of 
•ithef making improvements or Ufe-' 
ploying so many labourers as they 
were enabled to do in better times, 

. the condition of this hapless class of 
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men would ^ m&terialljr um^Horatvd* 

tothdrwauts by the increased'de> 
maud for labour. It is only by some 
)Mi£h measure as this, that we can 
avert the gatherii)|B storm, or anrest 
the conflagrations which are devas¬ 
tating property and carrying terror 
Into the bosoms of peaceful mmtlies, 
It is vain to think that we can, by 
any rate of compulsory wages relieve 
thb prevailing distress, or tdlay those 
feelings which have their origin in 
misery and desperation. It is vs^n 
to think that any reduction of rent 
can raise the average rate of wages; 
and it is madness to imagine that 
high compulsory wages can be paid 
by the half-ruined farmer. We must 
beneflt both parties, and all parties, 
at the expense of those who have no 
claim on our compassion, and who, 
under any circumstances, would not 
be affected by the proposed reduction 
of their incomes to the extent of one 
farthing more than the justice of the 
case demands. 

Whether the new ministry of Lord 
Grey wi^ enter into these views, or 
make any eftbit to rescue the nation 
from theembarratoments whichafflict 
it, and the convulsion which impends 
mes it, we may not -conjecture. That 
his Lordship is, to a certain extent, 
favourable to some of our remedies, 
we have the sanction e/! his speeches 
in Parliament for affliming; and if 
his ministry is to stand by-its me¬ 
rits, or by its valuable services^ and 
not be beaten down once mme by 
the voice of the people, and the loud 
(^watiafactron of all parties, he has 
not a day to lose in-sounding-a re¬ 
treat, and encountering the diflicul- 
ties manfully, and at all hazards. If 
he persist in the rash policy of Mr. 
Canning, qr shelter himself behind 
lha dogmas of Sir Eobert Peel, vtt the 
ignorance, and camp diedpline, and 
military manosUvres of the Duke of 
Wfllin^on, he is a lost man. The 
melancholy fate will await him 
ns befell his preoecesseil His minis- 
-try will not be tolerated for a single 
year. For, let it be bonlc in tnind, 
that his situation is beset with more 
appalling obstacles. He cbmes at a 
later hour to grasp with aocbmulated 
embarrassments. With not the same 
parliamentary force to batdr him 
withal, and with an excited popiila- 
Uon, driven to exfemities, caHing . 


fmr recess and toUef IS*om 
quarter »Onn <Use 

step^—one of disai^lntmenb-— 

any profession' Of homage to the vi¬ 
cious iiriudplee of liberalibc^it^any 
menace of coercion, not justified by 
imperious duty, or not 
some soothing alterative, or Semie 
stimulant‘to industry—any thiM of 
this kind, and his minis^is shat¬ 
tered in the first breeze, and ship¬ 
wrecked in the first storm. He 1^ 
been called to the helm .in a tem¬ 
pestuous season, such‘an he never 
witnessed during his long life. Alt 
eyes are upon him, and every heart 
beating with a thousand anxieties, 
and conjuring up at every sound of 
tumult, and every gleam that tinges 
the horizon of a dark nighty the hi¬ 
deous fears of revolution‘and civil 
war. He has an Augean enterprise 
before him. In every public office 
he will have to remove the lumber 
of former administmtioos. He will 
find the finance accounts unaudited 
for several years—every public ledger 
mystified by unintelligible figures— 
every document intentionally made 
inexpUcabk-^very subordinate clerk 
or accountant utterly incompetent or 
unwilling to explain past trabsae- 
tioaii‘-*'besitatioa in one qdltrter, 
equivocation in another—hc^y abd 
stolid ignorance in all. He should 
recolleet that persons who fill 
these' inferior departments of'the 
public offices, have been enured to a 
system of mystification, wedded to 
forms which no man, not even them¬ 
selves, folly comprehend, and‘inva¬ 
riably transacting the public busi¬ 
ness as if they were the masters, and 
not the servants of their employers. 
Every new minister, as Mr. Canning 
experiettocsdi and 1 W -Lord Qodcrich 
can tell, sufferu-^-totudi obstruction 
from tbe«e email fohl^ionari^. But 
Lord Grey, we tarust, will notiVlail 
into the errors of his predecetoots j 
but the only way to avoid thb, ia to 
make a clean sweep of the chainbvrs 
of Downing Strerit aud Whitehall, of 
Somerset House and Hall Mall^ and 
of every department vthere there is a 
remnant of the old leaven. By fid- 
ding himself of all t^iis at the outset, 
he will get rid of anoyance 
and many mOlestatiorm» of winch it 
hav never yet entered Tnto,l^e, heart 
of any mmt but the first'''th^|itbr of 
the crowtt to conceive. ^ 







And tid VJns^es. Siftf; 


medico for t|» |ii|ittb^#kt;^e«M^o;o9 
the i«b{Hiu!^^Hiib4 j^»e 

e£$(4ei)|ilMk«aQa of nilUjriaftl^e dM>. 
coj(itj|af|^,which «ts hrwmg ottt in' 
ov^.al^of rebellion, etili we^a#}? 
be^ljliutf io tell him, that he (yiii^t 
eradic^ the tr<mWes td thio part^ 
the Unlted |^ing<lomt‘^bont first im¬ 
proving the eoaditkai of the peasan¬ 
try of frel«nd« To ^ve empmyment 
a»d Bdequ»t%wagea to the j^ghsh 1«- 
boarer.whuelfe^d ean sendW mijh 
lion of pauper# to perform the labour 
of Qur paupers, is literally itnposaiWe. 
It is monstrous injusttce that tiie soU 
of England should be taxed to sup¬ 
port rlrish labourers, or, which i# 
sama thing, to support those clmm- 
ants on our parish fonds, whom these 
Irish drive o«l,o/ employment*—it is 
monstrous injustice, We say, tliat mx 
laws should he a bounty in favour of 
the Irish landowner, there must be 
poor laws in Ireland, or there.must 
be none here. There is no reason* 
whatever, now that Ireland partici¬ 
pates in (dl OUT political rights and 
commerritfi advantages, why she 
should not bear the some burthens, 
bt) .exposed to the same imposts, and 
auhnilated with os in her customs, 
et^mps, .excise mid pauper entabUsh-T 
meats. In fact the reason and jus¬ 
tly of England loudly demand this, 
and Earl Grey will not do his duty to 
htscountiy, if he hesitate a moment 
in completing such assimilation. If 
the landowners of Ireland, were com¬ 
pelled by law to maintain the pau¬ 
pers on tlieir estates, we should have 
less eimgration towards England, less 
money spent by profligate absentees 
in Paris and Boulogne, more resident 
proprietors in that deshrted island, 
more exertion made to procure em¬ 
ployment, and more money expended 
roa^, canals, and agrieuUural 



wou|ld< 

. of mmcyMraimct 

Ot;oiU»'ity,aji4^justice—'to the Irish 
as wdil as the jE^lish labourer. It 
would maJee the sun ahine and the 
cpm gtow on many a dreary waste, 
it wt^d convert the dark swamp in¬ 
to, a field-^make industry the 
imod^d of providence—disaipate 
the ig^ance ,tW degrades, and ani- 
in«te>the industry which would ren¬ 
der. iou^pendeut apd contented the 
oppressed and demoralised peasant of 
Ic^nd. It would be a light from 
haavea^and a blessing from earth at 
the same time. It would be a sh^- 
ter from penury, and a dasth-blow to 
idleness and superstition. It would 
be the greatest act of conservative 
policy that any minister ever effected 
for the benefit of his country. To 
imiurove the condition and tranquil¬ 
lize the feelings of the English labour¬ 
er, we raise prices —-fp improve 

and pa(#y Irfdand, we must hatro- 
dupMuPcnr Jaws 

If neidier of these important mea¬ 
sures come w|ihin ,the policy of Emrl 
Grey, ib whom w,e haye the utmost 
confidence, and to whose eondaci we 
look forward with thedeepestanxicty, 
the corts^uences, we venture to pre¬ 
dict, will be fearfol. The salvation 
even of the monarchy, depends en- 
tiiely on the measures of the nextfeW 
years. An honest determination to 
layasidejall prejudices, and ^wern 
more by the dictates of experience, 
than by the rules of a muddled ai^ 
fallacious science, wilf enable the mi¬ 
nister to establish the Ifind-marks, 
gain the confidence> and revive the 
prosperity of his country. If, how¬ 
ever, ^e ere still to be governed by 
the blockheails who call themselves 
political economists, adieu to all that 
we most value, and the Jast days of 
the Grey administration will be worse 
than t^e first. 
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SOME PASSACBS IN THE UFK OF AN 1DI.BB. 

Ay—futher! I have had those earthly viaioivi 
And noble aspiradous in my you|th, 

To make my own the mind of other men, 

Tite enlightener of nations; and to ri<e 
1 knew not whither—it might be to fell. 

* * # * • 

But this is past, 

My thoughts mistook themselves. 

Abbot. And wlierefiac so ? 

Manfred. I could not tame my nature down; for he 
Must serve, who fain would sway-»and sooUie and sue, 
-—And watch all time—and pry into all place— 

And be a living lie—who would Ibccome 
A mighty thing amongst the mean, iind such 
The mass are. ♦ * * • 

Btfron's Manfred. 
INTBODUCTORy NOTICES. 


At the commencement of last spiing, 
I returned to my native home in a 
1 emote Irish county, after an absence 
of several years; it was my lirst long 
absence; and certainly never did I 
experience purer happiness than at 
the moment I again found myself 
under the paternal roof, surrounded 
by my family, and looking forth upon 
the scene of all my early recollec¬ 
tions. 

The entire week, too, tliat followed, 
was delightful; 1 was an object of 
admiration to raany-K)f solicitude to 
all. My elder relatives were satis¬ 
fied, that time and travel had wrought 
a wondioua improvement in me;— 
my little brothers and sisters regard¬ 
ed me os a perfect hero. 

The second week was little mlferior 
to its predecessor. I had much to 
tell, and every body seemed proud to 
listen; I had much to hear, and 
every body was anxious to relate. 

The third week tiipped along very 
lightly. I asccrtainctl how many of 
my fi lends were dead—how many 
married—how many single. I sighed 
forth a brmf valedictory culogiuin 
upon the first—condoled with tlie 
second—congratulated the thiid. I 
sought after the fair faces which— 

“ Had made 

The star-light of my boyhood;"— 

complimented those who had bound 
themselves in matrimonial ties, with 
having done well—those who re¬ 
mained yet free, with having done 
better. I Hirced equally with both. 

The fourth week passed most mer- 
uly. I rode abroou to return visits 


and partake of hospitalitu'?; and my 
spirit rejoiced in the wild scenes 
amidst which it had been reared ; I 
gazed exultingly upon our vast lakes 
—our mighty rivers—our stupendous 
mountains—our glorious ocean ; and 
I revelled in the breeze that swept 
them with the abandonment of one 
who, in distance, m sickness, and in 
sorrow, had always ant icipated health, 
strength, and rapture fiom its em¬ 
brace. 

The fifth week was not like the 
pcecediiig, replete with pleasure; 1 
had tolil all the stories touching my 
adventures in foreign parts, which I 
either cared to tell or would have 
haply been intelligible to my audit¬ 
ory'. I had heaid eveiy thing that 
was worth hearing. 1 began to sigh 
for some accustomed pleasures w'hich 
were not within my reach. There 
was no Italian ojiera—no so/We mu- 
sicale, at which the idolized of Ku- 
rope charmed the breathless 
uo conversaziQne in which distin¬ 
guished men and lovely women took 
a part. " ■ 

I found leisure to discover specks 
in many things, whicii before appear¬ 
ed all brilliancy. 

The women were not the fascinat-, 
ing creatures in whose society the 
later years of my life glided so 
deliciously away. Theyf had not the 
beau^ and confiding gentleness of 
the ifnglis^ girl—the grace and ta¬ 
lent of the Fran^aisc—the thoughtful 
tenderness of tlie Jtaliaii*^or the 
peerless form and inexhaqstillk ver¬ 
satility of cRciiantment 
pre-eminently mark the ,$jpamard. 
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Then thejr were never bien mim, and 
never, oh! never, We#" eSausBiea.-^ 
These were the ladies^ As for the 
female pewantry, they were coarse 
and cold, and spoke nd intelUgihie 
language; so that ordinary gallantry 
was reduced to mere Me et hoe work. 

I began to find I could not take 
my pleasure at home as I would “ in 
mine own inn.'* I was compelled to 
enjoy my meerschaum in the open 
air —mb Jme frigidly*—not could the 
beauty of its sculptured bole, where¬ 
on Leila was caressing the too hafjpy 
swan—^nor the splendour of its tas- 
selled cheiry-stick and amber mouth¬ 
piece, secuie it an undisputed place 
even in my own bed-chamber. 

I began to perceive that my attri¬ 
buted petfcction suffered by conti¬ 
nued and minute inspection. Thus 
my knowledge of languages was ren¬ 
dered somewhat apocryphal by my 
not being able to sustain a conver¬ 
sation, either in French or Italian, 
with Miss O'Driscoll, who had lately 
arrived from " a finishing school," in 
Dublin; and niy taste in music was 
deemed questionable from my not 
having bben sufficiently enraptured 
with her perfomance of the Battle 
of Prague, or her execution of Di 
tlmli Palpifi ;—my fame for vivacity 
and agreeability was much impaired 
by my declining to dance jigs, even 
after supper !—my talent was some¬ 
thing doubted in consequence of one 
of my aunts having lost three six¬ 
pences at whist, I being her partner; 
—my courtesy and good breeding fell 
m the general esteem, because I gave 
" the glorious raemoiy" one evening 
at my father's table, in the presence 
of a liberal Protestant; although after¬ 
wards, upon learning my transgres¬ 
sion, I offered him satisfaction in any 
degree he might fancy, from pistols 
teffield-pieces;—my religious fervour 
was rated rather low, from my refus¬ 
ing to go, to church to hear one of 
two sermons which had already vexed 
my ears a hundred times, the rever¬ 
end preacher having been, for the last 
twenty years, nnablc to trust his eyes 
or memory with a new discouise‘;— 
my ortliodoxy was rendered suspi¬ 
cions, by my putting down a noto¬ 
rious blockhead who bad turned po¬ 
pular preacher, and who forced an 
argdnient on me with the pious vieiv 
of pr^ng I was " little better than 
one of the ungodly—my good tern'- 


per was positively put amongst the 
thills gone by, in consequence of ray 
having given my little brother a kick 
in the amr-part, fur breaking, unce¬ 
remoniously, upon my privacy; — 
and, finally, my moral character and 
the reputation of a waiting-woman, 
were placed in jeopardy by the little 
urchins wandering from the record in 
bis complaint against my cruelty. 

The sixth week was once more de¬ 
lightful. I w«-nt abroad in search of 
pleasure as 1 was wont to do in my 
warm youth, and sought out some 
old companions to whom I knew 
home was Once irksome, and might 
be so at present. 

There were ten of us schoolmates 
and fellow collegians, who, during 
our vacations, used to meet of nights 
at an humble house of entertainment, 
rejoicing m tlie title of the sack of 
water and civil usage. There did we 
steal many and many a joyous hour 
from the vigilance of parents and 
guardians, eating oysters or lobsters, 
as it might happen ; drinking potheen 
punch, and playing spoil-five, brag, 
blind-hooky, or some other game of 
cards, in which Hoyle and Horus 
were equally an respected. 

I proposed that we should renew 
these noefee cceneeque dedm with the 
accustomed secrecy, and in the old 
quiet way, A muster-roll was called ; 
but, alas! all did not answer to their 
names. Two were no more; each 
had died gallantly after his own fa¬ 
shion. One was shot at the head of 
his company in the attack upon a 
Burmese stockade—the other broke 
his neck in the attempt to save a fox 
at the close of a noble run, by riding 
from a ploughed field at a five-foot 
wall, Another was worse than dead; 
he had been struck evangelical; and 
in his rage for preaching and prose¬ 
lytising had rendered himself the pest 
and firebrand of the entire county. 
Another (one of the best fellows by 
the bye*that ever breathed,) bad been 
seired with the opposite mania ; he 
had become an agitator, knight-libe- 
rator, and so foith, and swaggered 
about the countiy in a green uniform, 
and made speeches to breechless bog- 
trotters, in a language which they 
could not understand. There was yet 
another absent in body, but not, we 
flattered oureelves, in spirit; he was 
an M. P., and a barrister high in prac¬ 
tice at the English bar; the honoured 
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rad esteemed of Brougbam, and the 
hated and feared of Scarlett. Five still 
remained; of these, three were mar¬ 
ried ; all had entered upon the busi¬ 
ness of life, and all seemed to have 
snffidentlT well selected their pur¬ 
suits, witn the exception of Walter 
Blaney, a surpassing singer of Bac¬ 
chanalian lyrics—a fellow of infinite 
jest—the very prince of boon-com¬ 
panions—but one who never willingly 
read a hundred pages of any volume; 
not, however, that he was by any 
means an habitual idlei*, fori remem¬ 
ber he once took hit. watch to pieces, 
threw the component parts into con¬ 
fusion—and finally reunited them 
himself after six months time, during 
which he laboured at the rate of six 
hours a day. He was now a lawyer. 
With the freedom of an old friend, I 
questioned him touching the reasons 
that swayed with him in his choice 
of a profession; they were unim¬ 
peachable. His family was engaged 
in a Chancery-suit, which had already 
lasted ten years, and was likely to last 
ten more ; during the which period, 
and in the which cause he was sure 
to hold a brief, and thereby put some 
fifty pounds a year into his pocket, 
which would otherwise find its w'ay 
elsewhere. 

Well, we met; and the night was 
one of those rare p’assages of human 
life wherein there was a perfect free¬ 
dom from care. All the kindlier feel¬ 
ings of our nature were conjured up ; 
all the sweets of the past «.nd present 
fantastically blended to minister to 
our delight. We rejoiced that our in¬ 
fant friendship was untired and un¬ 
changed by time, while Wc revert¬ 
ed with the utmost gaiety of heart to 
the adventures of our youth. We told 
of boxing matches and barrings-out 
at school, and of revelries, loves, and 
battles at the University. We resus¬ 
citated old jokes; saying how. wc one 
night blew up the venerable pump in 
Botany Bay,* thereby making old 
Trinity rock again—lAw, on another 
occasion, wc removed all the lamps 
within tile walls from their high 
places, and cast them into “ that 


bourne from which no traveller re¬ 
turns"—how, when one of us was 
made a moderator, he. tnsfead ofi ex¬ 
tracting money frofn the of 

silly freshmen, as Was ustial,-^ed 
his half doten of the fellows them¬ 
selves for various infractions of the 
statutes; as, for instance. Doctor 
Jacky Barrett, V. P., for convertan’g 
his stall b the chapel into a dormi¬ 
tory; Thomas Phipps, LL.D., for 
wearing boots ; J. Singer, D.D., for 
keeping a horse; CoddieWall, D.D., 
ftJt keeping' singbg-birds ; James 
Kennedy, F.T.C.D., the misrepre- 
senter of-Homer, for strutting una- 
rademically thiough the courts ;t and 
fitially, the Dean himself, for not see¬ 
ing that the skips spoke Latin.— 
llien, apropos to deuar. W-e remem¬ 
bered how Wat accounted for the mi¬ 
racle of his not being called out for 
any fine at corrections the first Fri¬ 
day his tutor, Tom Garaon, held the 
oflSce of Dean, by observing, " Nunc 
mem regnat Apollo and how, when 
the aforesaid Tom was at feud with 
the theatrical observer boys, andJrrry 
the badgeman yet held horses at the 
college-gate, the brats used to an¬ 
nounce a popular entcitainraent, un¬ 
der the title of " Tom the Dean, and 
Jerry the Badgeman and how, 
when the aforesaid James Kennedy 
succeeded to Tom's office, he pasised 
an edict, excluding oysters apd all 
other shell-fish whatsoever from the 
University, " as tending to encourage 
the Aphrodisiac propensities of the 
stufients," together with a thousand 
other things of the like nature. 

But all pleasures must have an end 
as a beginning, so at length We 
parted—not, however, without first 
agreeing on an early meeting. 

We did meet arain, and of course 
with high-wrought' expectations of 
enjoyment; they were disappointed; 
there was now a tiail of cajthlbess 
on our hilarity; we hud soon ex¬ 
hausted our icminiscences, and 
thenceforth every man began to speak 
uppn topics personally interesting to 
himself, and little short of tiresome 
to the company. The different scenes 


• The newest and best of the college squares, so christened on account of its compa¬ 
rative remblenesS fiom Something—I never coiild exactly discover what. 

f The reason was thus given in Latin, “ quia iru'cssu ad aulkam pompom « rmpanlt'* 
It is but &ir to add, the reverend gentWian was himself conscious of this saitdiory Im¬ 
perfection In his gait; for he once prodaimed it His intentioir to learn to fence, pur¬ 
pose of taking the clastidity out of his toes. ' 
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and societies in which we had 
moved, and the difierent objects and 
pursuits we had in those years past 
learned to cherish, had left us no sym¬ 
pathy upon abstract matters; th^e 
was no neutml ground on which 
our spirits could disport; we conse¬ 
quently laboured to be merry, and 
being only clamorous, got prematurely 
drunk, and separated wiljhout speak¬ 
ing of another party. No one ven¬ 
tured to breathe, though probably 
all had felt that albeit our affection 
might be undiminished, we could 
only meet in happy revelry after the 
expiration of another lustrum. 

ITie seventh week came, and found 
me a perplexed and melancholy man; 
spite of myself I was getting involved 
in family disputes and county poli¬ 
tics, and I was desperately tmuyl, 
deeply disgusted-with the pettiness 
of all the circumstances by which I 
was suiTOunded. ITius it came to 
pass, my days dragged on in alterna¬ 
tions of fretfulness and mental torpor. 
Had 1 existed through another week 
after the same fashion, misanthropy 
or hypochondriasis was inevitable! 
But fortunately the ariival of the 
judges of assize on tlie Saturday 
threw the whole county into commo¬ 
tion, and assembled all its gentry 
within the narrow precincts of the 
capital. 1 hate crowds; “ for (as 
Lord Bacon so be.autifully expresses 
it,) a crowd is not company, and 
faces are but a gallery of pictures, 
and talk but a tinkling cymbal where 
there is no lovebut now the ex¬ 
citement was aljove pi ice, I accord¬ 
ingly found myself seated at the hos¬ 
pitable board of Fenderniere Park, 
with some twenty other gentlemen, 
and the two ladies of the house, on 
the first day of the assizes, listening 
to the topics usually discussed at such 
re.iiniQns—the promise of the crops 
—the price of pigs—the state of the 
country—the weight of tlie calendar, 
and the politics of the contracts for ’ 
high roads and bridges. 

All present weie known to me but 
one, and him I had never seen before; 
my attention was strangely atti acted 
towards him ; .so it would have been 
let me have met him where I might; 
but here it was especially, from his 
being thrown forth into such strong 
relief by the group around. 

H^ewas an aristocratic simpli¬ 
city m every thing about him, which 


cQCdd not fail of notice,' He waa 
dressed in a black coat, black necker¬ 
chief, white waistcoat, and white 
trowsers, that all sat upon .him in 
their perfect plainness, so as to dis¬ 
play his form to the best advantage, 
and announce to the experienced eye 
the roan of highest fashion. 

tie was in the prime of life ; the 
blQom of youth, it is true, had passed 
avftcy; bis clieek was colourless, save 
from the scorching of a more potent 
sun than shines within these lati¬ 
tudes ; but time had impressed no 
wrinkle on his brow, and he might 
accordingly have been named of any 
age from twenty-five to thirty-five, 
liis head was nobly set upon his 
shoulders^—his forehead fair—•oh, de¬ 
licately fair, and exquisitely moulded, 
terminating in eye-brows dark, full, 
smooth, and far asunder, from be¬ 
tween the which there extended a 
nose jierfectly Phidian. In youth his 
face must have been femininely beau¬ 
tiful ; the features were so perfect in 
themselves, so harmoniously drawn 
in concert; but now thought, and 
care, and passion, had wrought on 
their expression—making it statuc- 
like, cold, very cold, not from the 
absence of feeling, but from pride. 
Still, however, it was one of those 
faces which aitists love to paint, and 
ladies love to look upon; for, cast 
after the finest Attic model, it taxed 
not the Battery of the pencil, and 
haughty and something stern withal, 
it could only inspire woman with that 
passion tinged with awe, which is the 
purest, the faithfullcst, and the fond¬ 
est of which her nature is capable. I 
could scarcely turn my eyes away 
from him. I felt that, notwithstand¬ 
ing his grace and beauty, there was 
a degree of repulsivencos in his look 
and beai'ing, which could not but be 
galling to the million. There was 
that coqiplcte ease and self-possession 
in every thing he said and did, wliich 
the vulgar and ignorant imagine can 
arise only fioin the con.sciousncss of 
superiority, mental and conventional. 
And then I fanciid, and could not 
shake myself free of the fancy, though 
I wa.s V exed at enteitaining it, that 
there was something of the gladiator 
in his eye, showing as if he h^ cham¬ 
pioned human fears, and harboured 
few human sympathies. And lastly, 
there was an air of separateness 
about him, proclaiming to those 
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around, tbat though with them, he 
was not of them. 

I asked my neighbour, Walter 
Blaney, who he was. " What! that 
Don of a fellow up there?” said Wat; 
” Oh! that is Sir Reginald St. 
Senane." 

" What sort of fellow is he ?” con¬ 
tinued I. 

"Oh I a devilish good fellow in his 
Way, but not exactly that sort of fel¬ 
low I’d borrow money to drink with,” 
was the characteristic leply. " He 
is a worthy of seven or eight thou¬ 
sand a yeai‘; that gives half-a-dozen 
grand entertainments in the course of 
it, but except on these occasions, no¬ 
body ever sees the bead of his 
noggin.” 

" No; hut seriously?” 

" Oh then, seiiously, he is a scho¬ 
lar and a gentleman, and the only 
honest papist I ever knew.” 

" Is he a papist ?” 

“ He says he is, but nobody be¬ 
lieves him; for he eats meat on a 
Friday—eschews the mass-house— 
and abominates the cat—ass—ami all 
belonging to it.” 

, " 'Gad! I must get introduced to 

him.” 

" Do. By Jove ! you’ll agree very 
well; for he is a parhz-wus like your¬ 
self, and was twice as long away from 
home.” 

" Indeed !—Why the deuce, then, 
does he live here ?” 

" Partly to fulfil his duties as a 
landlord,—though, by tlie bye, he 
does not take much pride out of his 
tenantry now, for they all voted 
against him at the last election,—and 
partly, it is thought, because he can¬ 
not help it” 

" How is that ?” 

" Oh, it is said to be one of the con¬ 
ditions on which hU uncle, old Dick 
Senane, left him the estate; but he 
makes an escapade every pow and 
then in his yacht to France or Italy. 
Do you remember the uncle r” 

." Indeed I do,” .«iaid I; " and a 
queer fellow he was.” 

" Why, then, I can tell you. That 
chap there—calm, and grave, and 
stoical as he looks—has done queerer 
things than ever the uncle did, ” 

" But not in the same way surely ?” 

" Oh, no; quite the contrary.— 
Dick’s was a waywarcluess of the 
head—his nephew’s of the heart.” 

Here somebody broke in uppn our 


conversation, and there was an epd of 
it. Sir Reginald left the table early. 
I remained for half an hour longer, 
in compliance with Wat's earnest en¬ 
treaty to discuss the other bottle; 
and ^ubtlessthe Bourdeau^ WAS su- 
perexcellent. 

On enteiing the drawing-toom# I 
found it ciowded with ladies en grem^ 
tmup, and all the youth, comme ilfaut, 
of the neighbouring town. Sir Regi¬ 
nald was seated near my little friend, 
Geraldine Fitzgerald, talking in a low 
but very animated tone; while she 
seemed to be listening with her whole 
soul. Oh! it was quite evident her 
heart was gone; for, as he spoke, she 
did not dare to raise her eyes to him, 
but there was a nervous motion of 
the half-closed eyelids, which shewed 
they were suftusedwitn a pleasure so 
great that it was almost pain. I ra¬ 
ther thought, too, that he wore the 
aspect of a lover, and I was at first 
surprised ; for Geraldine was only a 
pretty, gentle, delicate girl, possess¬ 
ing few of those qualities which ex¬ 
cite enthusiastic admiration; but I 
soon recollected, that, in middle age, 
the heart has generally ceased to be 
ambitious, and looks only for affection 
and lepose.- We then, according to 
our great philosopher, seek a compa¬ 
nion in a wife, and certainly it is a sea¬ 
son at which most men need one; fcr 
time or change, or distance or depib, 
have in great part severed our youth¬ 
ful ties, and afilicted us with a sense 
of lonelines.s—and pleasure, wooed 
and won in every form, has cloyed 
us with possession, and, fading into 
something new, has become, if not 
wisdom, at least a creation equally 
cold and real, 'fhe mind, therefore, 
can no more be duped into adora¬ 
tion of its own phantasma. The salt 
blood, maddening through tmr veins, 
no longer falsifies our visicm llkci the 
faery ointment, making us rte every 
beauty of our own imagination in a 
faulty, or frail, or worthless, or false 
piece of humanity!—for such, alaa! 
are almost always our first loves, if 
they have not been known from child¬ 
hood!—and now we dream not of 
rapture or perfection, but long only 
for freedom from pain, and the ab¬ 
sence of that which is positively b^. 

The company wte separated into 
knots, as is usual before the dance, 
and I fluttered alopg the vori^ par¬ 
terres of beauty, like the busy bfe of 
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book celebrity, to gather abnie- 
thing useful from each fair flower, fti 
more homely language, I made inqui¬ 
ries of the ladies about the object of 
my curiosity; aiid, with them, I found 
Sir Reginald Was universally a favour¬ 
ite. All concurred in praising his ge¬ 
nius, manners, and appearance, and 
in lamenting the melancholy which 
opjiressod him, and which—-or I was 
much mistaken—each fair darae or 
damsel would have been delighted to 
assuage. Now this struck me for a 
moment as being very strange; but 
I afterwards found, that all T have 
marked as, for tlie most part, repul¬ 
sive about him in the eye of man, was 
subdmd into a kind of proud humili¬ 
ty in his intercourse with women. 
And then he jiossessed name and fame, 
and that romantic bravery which la¬ 
dies love so well,"especially when, as 
hy him, it had been frequently dis- 
played oa their account—^lo w'iii, to 
justify, or to secure tlicir favours; 
and he had eloquence and enthu¬ 
siasm ; and, above all, the leal art of 
raising for the moment the mind and 
feelings of her Moth wliom he con¬ 
versed to a level with his own, and so 
creating a passion for himself, in gra¬ 
titude, as it were, for developing pow¬ 
ers in his companions of which they 
were before unconscious, and thu-. 
awakening in thimi a new and in¬ 
creased admiration of tbcmselvc s. 

After thii fashion I came to learn 
some few parliculais of his story. 
They were such as exceedingly to 
encrease the interest that, from the 
first, he excited in my mind. He 
had, it appeared, left home in his 
youth, (I was then at school in Kng- 
land,) and he had left it in conse¬ 
quence of some unfortunate circum¬ 
stances which will be found detailed 
hereafter by a worthier hand. He 
remained ten years abroad, which, 
to my fair informants, was nearly a 
blank. There were some vague allu¬ 
sions to loves and misfortunes, and 
bloodshed, and so forth; but there 
was scarcely even a scene assigned 
to them. The fact was, they^ knew 
he had visited many countries, and 
resided for long in Spain ; but how, 
or in what pursuits he had spent his 
time, none knew; and being one 
of the least communicative persons 
hreathihg, all hail long since ce.asetl 
to h’t^e for any explanation from 
htme^f. '0il8 was the moie provok- 
vot. II. .vo. M. 


ifig to the many, because it was a 
matter of wonderment how he had 
been enaiiled to support existence 
during the greater portion of his ab¬ 
sence j for he had followed no profes- 
hion, and while he was yet away, 
his father died, leaving an accumu¬ 
lated amount of debt nearly equal in 
value to the family estate. True it 
was not ipc’imbent on Sir Reginald 
to pay these debt‘>, but having loved 
his father ve/c dearly, he would 
suffer no reproach to rest upon his 
memory; and accordingly’’ had the 
property' at once put up for sale. 
ITie purchaser, strange to say', was 
his own node—his f.ither’s elder 
brother, who had been absent for 
thirty years, and reported dead. 
Now this pricked my ciniofity in 
the most Ihely manner; for, in my 
boyhood, I knew the old >n>nt]eman 
■well, and ho was then considered the 
greatest oitdity' in a place veiy fer¬ 
tile in such commodities. From the 
sorry plight in ■which he had left the 
country, he had dropped the hono¬ 
rary prefix to his name, and from 
pique to liks family he would never 
resume it. So that to the last he 
insisted on being called Mr. Seiiane; 
in ’W'hieh, wlieii present, he w'lis al¬ 
ways indulged ; but in his absence, 
he was far more ficqueni-Iy' .nlloded 
to under the sfinhiujuot of Tiincn- 
malee—ronierred la considemtion of 
sonic lomr sloiies he loved to tell, 
and which refen-cci to Ihi.s Indian 
city foi their localities. His outer 
man was not Ic^'s singulor, than f 
have hinted, was the constitution of 
his mind. He vms hide uioro than 
five feet high, with a huge heid and 
an immense trunk, bupjiortcd by 
limbs utterly shapeless, one might 
aliau.st say' f eshlcss, for they (lerid- 
edly exhibited little more bulk than 
tlic extremities of a sketetoii. llie 
face w«s precisely' of that order, 
which the popular ‘ iiperstilioii attri¬ 
butes to* elvi s or f'r'ii u's—'f’af ,and 
bony, with all tlie fi.iti'ii-s l.Tuttidi- 
nally exaggerated oi'o ugliness— 
gi-eat louiid eyii, j lotniding from 
their sockets—ve-.t iiiomh, and ter¬ 
ribly distended nostrils. How the 
desrendaiit of a lomily, remarkable 
for beauty, came to wear such fea¬ 
tures, it is difficult to conceive, un¬ 
less some elfifh gnlla.it had heroine 
enamouved of In-, motlur. But so it 
was not; for an old heggannan who 
2 r 
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CDttld lay claim to precisely the same 
form and physiognomy, used to pe¬ 
rambulate the streets of the county 
town, stimulating the charity of the 
inhabitants in summer, by the eja¬ 
culation—" God Almighty, put it into 
some Chistian’s heart to give me a bit 
to aate or a hapenny to buy it, 1 pray 
the Lord God!" —and in winter, with 
God Almighty, put it into some 
Chrixtian's heart to give me a ha^ 
penny to buy a dhudeen of a pipe; 
for, God knows, I’m eould,” And he 
was the innocent cause of poor Dick 
Senane’s deformity. Lady St. Se- 
nane, or, to give her her local title, 
the Madam, was one day seated in 
her caniage at the door of a haber¬ 
dasher's shop iti the town, viewing 
some merchandize, when the fright¬ 
ful form of Hhaneen Phu obtruded 
itself through the open door of the 
carriage, and begged for charity in 
his Usual broken and tenibly dis¬ 
cordant accents. The lady shrieked, 
and clasped her hands over her eyes, 
to shut out the horrible vision—but 
without avail. She was at the time 
far gone in piegnancy, and terror 
brought on prematuie laboui-, w'hich 
was difficult to the utmtist peril of 
her life. She, however, surv ived it; 
and in the fiist moment of returning 
sensation, demanded to see he r child. 
Fear that any opposition might oc¬ 
casion a fatal excitement, induced 
the attendants reluctantly to comply 
with her commands. She fainted 
the instant she recogniocd the fea¬ 
tures, and fit followed fit, with a 
violence and rapidity of succession, 
which seemed to forbid all hope of 
her recovery. Youth, and a good 
constitution, notwithstanding pre¬ 
vailed ; but she was unable to leave 
her bed for months; and though she 
lingered on many years after, in va¬ 
riable health, and bore another son, 
she never recovered the shock of that 
illness, nor could she ever endure to 
look upon that child. He, >poor ur¬ 
chin, leas first sent lo nurse in the 
mouitiiain, and then transferred to a 
boariSlng srhool in the town, where 
he was so utterly neglected of his 
family, that thi mistress w<i3 even 
suffered to rear him in her own reli¬ 
gious persuasion; and thus it hap¬ 
pened, that while hi§ brother.s pro- 
ffbsed the ancient faith, for which 
his ancestors hail fouglit and bled in 
the Holy Land, he was taught to be¬ 


lieve that popery and idolatry were 
correlative terms, and, consequently, 
that there was no salvation for the 
pajiist. 

At length his mother died, and he 
was brought home at the commence¬ 
ment of the following vacation. Here, 
as he was one day playing with his 
brothers in the stable-yard, an acci¬ 
dent occurred, which for ever alien¬ 
ated the little regard that might have 
been entertained for him by his fa¬ 
mily. The boys were armed with 
bows and arrows, and engaged in 
shooting at a mark affixed to the 
pump. 

Reginald, tlie oldest, (there were 
three in all,) upon some occasion ran 
up to arrange the mark, and while 
his hfind wa^ yet on it, Richard let 
fly his arrow, whether maliciously 
or not, heaven only knows ! 

The arrow lodged in his brother's 
hand, and made a small puncture in 
the fleshy part near the thumb, 'fhe 
boys concealed the accident; fir.stly, 
heeause the wound did not ajipear to 
them of any consequence, there hav¬ 
ing srarcely been a drop of blood ; 
and, secondly, becau.se they knew 
poor ilichard had little mercy to ex¬ 
pect, if it was discovered by his 
father. 

It was, however, fatal; the hand 
swelled — festered — mortified; and 
before the end of the fourth day, the 
eldest and favourite child of the fa¬ 
mily was no more. 

Richard was foi thwith sent away 
from luchicronan House, without a 
word of reproach; but it was not 
intended that he ever should return, 
lie was boarded at a grammar- 
school in Cork, where he passed se¬ 
veral wretched yciirs, for his misfor¬ 
tune was perpetually kept before him 
by the malice or dislike of his com¬ 
panions. “ Ha! fairy-face that kill¬ 
ed his brother," rung in his ears on 
the occasion of every trifling contra¬ 
diction, or school-boy .squabble. So 
that when he reached his eighteenth 
year, he resolved to leave his coun¬ 
try and seek tranquillity in some 
distant realm where his name and 
his misfortunes were alike unknown. 

There was only one being in the 
world who loved him, and that was 
the old .schoolmistress by whop he had 
been reared. She alone therefore waa 
made acquainted with his .intention, 
and she it was that supplied him 
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With tho means of putting it in e3!i- 
cution. 

Through the iuteteal of a relative 
of hers, who had amassed a for¬ 
tune in the India company's service, 
and was then settled in London, he 
succeeded in getting out to India, 
wher6 it was supppe^ he died, hav¬ 
ing caught the marsh-fever shortly 
after landing. 

On foe contrary, he lived and pros¬ 
pered ; and liad returned to England 
..with immense wealth,and been already 
in London for some time, when the 
family estate was advertised for sale. 
He at once concluded the purchase 
with the agent at Lincoln's Inn, but 
would neither see nor hold any com¬ 
munication whatsoever with his ne¬ 
phew., " He would never,” he said, 
“ have disturbed the youug man in 
hi.s posse-.&ion of the [iroperty, had he 
thought proper to retain it, though 
of right all belonged to him ; and 
even now, he felt happy in paying 
tlvB full value for It; but he never 
could be brought to foigfet the treat¬ 
ment he had experienced at the hands 
of his family.” 

Soon after he returned home, and 
was welcomed as the lich aie always 
welcomed. But he at first declined 
all the proffered hospitalities. After¬ 
wards, however, he relaxed some¬ 
thing in this respect—^inade morning 
visits and went to evening parties, 
bnt would aceej)t no dinner invita¬ 
tion, lest he might be expected to 
make a return. 

Neither would he live in the fa¬ 
mily mansion, considering that that 
would be attended with too much ex¬ 
pense, and »leclariijg it was too large 
and solitary for a single man. No; 
he took a small house in the county- 
town, ^d announced his intention 
of selecting a wife from the fair vir- 
ginfties of the place, and leading her 
in triumph to Inchicronan. 

M&ny an unfortunate girl was in 
consequence compelled to look pleased 
with iMck’s grotesque ami antiquated 
attt'ntions; but all in vain, for he 
was as fickle, though not s6 licen¬ 
tious, as a Bon Giovanni, and years 
rolled on, still finding him abachelor. 

Meantime his oerupatioos and 
amusements proceeded in one unva¬ 
rying rouijd- He kept a noble stud, 
(tHou^|i'he seldom crossed a boiae, 
and i^yariably maltreated by the 
anirtfel in siWe way or other„when 


he did,) and he used to sit in an attic 
window, when.' he had fixed his 
study, and watch the horses as they 
were ledout to exercise by his grooms. 

Again, he had a large collection of 
coats of all dates and shades of 
colour, (though he never exhibited 
any thing but a pepper-and-salt co-' 
toured single-breasted jacket on hia 
proper person, ■ and the&e he used to 
take especial pleasure in examining, 
and folding, and turning over iu 
divers ways. 

Then he used to dabble m chemis¬ 
try, or as the superstitious and 
uncharitable declared, in alchemy, 
spending whole days amidst furnaces, 
retorts, and blow-pipes. 

And then he used to lounge about 
tho streets and into the news-loom, 
and jofo some of the various groujw 
of idlers—briefless barristers—pa- 
lientless physicians—^unfrocked par¬ 
sons—^half-pay officers— et fi»c genus 
omne —in which, ftom the cheapness 
of provisions, the town abounds; and 
while they were oecrctly laughing at 
his every look and gesture, indulge 
them withthread-bare jokesaiid thou¬ 
sand times told stories of Trincoma- 
lee. 

Now in these companies he never 
failed to hint obscurely atr his admi¬ 
ration of the reigning belle of the 
county, whoever she might be, and, 
at his own determination to alter hia 
condition, whereof, though, 1 believe, 
he never had any serious intention ; 
for It was observed, that whenever 
parental authority had nearly forced 
any of his flirtafions to a consumma¬ 
tion, he invariably sliyed off, and, in 
the language of the prize-ring, never 
could bo bVought to thp scratch again. 

Now this frequently obse^veil, gave 
rise to an ill-natured opinion which 
prevailed pretty widely—and to the 
effect that Dick misdoubted his capa¬ 
bility of administering what the apos¬ 
tle Paul denominates ” foe due be¬ 
nevolence.'’ It might have been so; 
bnt candour would acknowledge, that 
throwing such a deficiency aside, 
there were other reason.s sufficiently 
cogent to prevent his marrying; 
while it must be at tbe same time 
confessed, that the belief gained some 
colour from the delight w herewith he 
was wont to dilate upon " love pla¬ 
tonic,” and upon the blight, imma¬ 
culate, unmixed, disinterested, and 
pure a&ction of the youug lady who 
2 T ii 
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eloped from Limerick with Tanducci, 
a perison of great celebrity in hi& day. 

Once, Lowever, in spite of doubts 
and difficulties, Dick was all but cap¬ 
tured i ffiis made a must important 
era in bis existence. 

He bad proceeded so happily with 
a young lady of a neighbouring vil¬ 
lage, that be wa.s in the habit of lend¬ 
ing his horses to her brother— 
common map of bis by the liye)—had 
dined several times at her father's 
table, and, in fine, agreed to sleep 
at his house one rainy night. 

" But morn, and with it cool reflection, 
came.” 

He arose very little after the " ‘di¬ 
vine dawn,” and, utterly terrified at 
his own success, he abstracted hia 
horse from the stable, saddled him 
himself, and rode away like the 
false knight in the ballad. Nor did 
he stop in the town ; no. by (leorgo, 
as he would say himstlf, he never 
pulled bridle till he found himself 
within the demesne walls of Inchi-- 
cronnn. Theic he rcm.aineil lost to 
the world for upwards of a month; 
and there he fixed his staff during 
the remainder of his mortal pilgia- 
mage. 

Abating some customary enjoy¬ 
ments, his days glided away much as 
usual. Hia stud, his wardrobe, and 
his laboratory were kept up ‘on the 
same grand scale as before, and he 
had now, in addition to liLs other oc¬ 
cupations, taken upon himself the 
management of his demesne, which 
was the most hcautiTul and extensive 
in the county. The character of his 
administration, however, Was rather 
singular; he would neither suffer any 
one of the licasts, nor any portion of the 
produce of the land to be sold. He 
kept horses in paddocks till they died 
of old age. having been for years un¬ 
conscious of any riders, c,.cept the 
whiteboys, ,who were occasionally 

f ng enough to exeiclse tlicm in 
midnight foi ays; and he had 
:k& in stalls, and sheep in tur- 
.4iip-ficlds, till they severally died of 
fat; and he had pigs in marshes till 
they ran mad with repletion. 

And then his cum was kept in 
barns, and his potatos in beds till the 
vital principle once moie waxed strong 
within them, tuid they grew again : 
and, to complete the catalogue, he 
‘ had his bay arranged in venerable 


reeks, that towered ib dusky grandeur 
for many a year, and, nt length, like 
the Isrucliti'sh prophet, disappeared 
from earth in a blaze Of fire. The 
same abhorrence too, of all change 
of condition had, in like manner, ex¬ 
tended itself to his proper person; 
he never undertook another matri¬ 
monial adventure. 

Accordingly, when he ascertained 
that he was in all probability bookerl 
for an early journey to the .shades, and 
that there was no longer any chance 
of a child's springing from hi.s loins, 
he bethought him of his nephew’, and, 
after ranch negociation, succeeded in 
inducing him to return, wliich he did 
a few days before the uncle’s death. 

A pri\ate ronferenee of very long 
duration took placi between them, 
and the whole property was be¬ 
queathed to the nephew, upon certain 
conditions, which never clearly tran¬ 
spired ; and which each narrator fa¬ 
shioned after a manner of his own. 

And now great joy jirevailed the 
whole county at the accession of Sir 
lleginold to the neglected title and 
estates of hiS ancestors. For a time 
his popularity was i xccssive, but be¬ 
fore the end of the first year the tide 
of opinion which set so strongly in 
his favour, ebbed as lapidly, and left 
him in well-nigh the same lonelincas 
of heart iu which he had returned. 

Tills can he easily understood; he 
was feared and disliked by the zealots 
of all partiis in politics and religion, 
and strongly loved of none. Fiom a 
desire to preserve the peace amongst 
his tenantry, he was forced into hos¬ 
tilities with the two classes, who, 
from the most sordid motives, con¬ 
trive to keep Ireland in a perj'etual 
ferment. I mean the catholic agita¬ 
tors and the evangelicd! mi-ssionaries, 
than whom greater curses were never 
yet inflicted on art unfortunate coun¬ 
try. 

To this description there are of 
course exceptions in the persons of 
dome who do mischief under the con¬ 
scientious eveitement of an ill-direct- 
ed patriotism, or a misguided zeal; 
but in both parties such men exist in 
vc’’y small number. 

Sir Reginald, 1 said, was opposed 
to both ; he did his duty os a magis¬ 
trate with sti'rn determination, and 
with a soveieign contempt for that 
spurious jiopularit) wiiich of late 
years is courted by too lOany timoTous 
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or unr«flecttQg gratlem«n<. In proof 
ot thw. It will be only oecesaary to 
cite two instalices. He had one of 
hia own acn ants transported lor join¬ 
ing ro some outrage on the property 
til an Orangeman, and he actually 
caused d mtthodist pieacher, who 
created a disturlamce m tlie \jllage of 
Inrhicronan, to lx* put m the stocks, 
■« hen* he remdincd foi hcvtrai houra 
binging “ O, bt joyful,” and divers 
other psdlms, to tlie inhnitc lueni- 
ment ot the people 

Ihis act earned him amongst ” ike 
<&></,” tht reputation of a cruel pel- 
bLCUtoi and biood-thii stv '■Manl, but 
he eared little for he helel the whole 
t ibe in utter eontempt and ivcr&ion , 
not from bigotrj, toi hi was m- 
difteient to lehgioub teirnis but be- 
cause he considcretl tliat tbev. With¬ 
out lUlditssing out noble or generous 
incentive lO the hunim In xrt, sought 
to seatter a cold superstition and 
a lestlebs and unboeial hvpotrisy 
throughout the land 
lie eonseejutntlv mixed little mthc 
society which lus touiilv aiiorded , 
hut led at once a spleueliel and soli¬ 
tary life His (btiblishment at In- 
ehicronan House was kept up on u 
scale of positive magnihetncc , his 
cook wis a lust I ate mtiste, bis 
table glowed with eveiy luxury, his 
ccUarb eontamed the ehoiccbt wines, 
his dogs and horses w-cre of the best 
Hiid mostbeautilulbieciis, hislibrai) 
would have done honoui to a downed 
head , but, nceouiing to the parable 
of I’vthagoias, lie w is jiri vmg upon 
lus own heart His houis weie for 
the most part passe d eitliei amongst 
his books, 01 m unatte nde d iambics or 
excursions , he seldom saw a human 
being except the members of his own 
household, and with these he hardly 
exchanged words He had no friend, 
such, however, 1 became to him be¬ 
fore long, a true friend, as desci ibcd 
bv my Loid Bacon, " to vvhom you 
may imparl giiefe, joys, fears, hopes. 


a idons, counsels, and whatabmr 
on the heart to oppress it. In a 
kind of end ahnft or confesbion/' 
h see let sympathy drew us together ^ 
like him I had many imspcnt hours 
to lament, and m my bosom, as in 
his, the spirit of ambition was me 
Unct 1 hod abandoned my profes¬ 
sion, m which I consideioQ toe re¬ 
wards unworthy tfie toi^and trouble^ 
and bdcrihce of feeling onu mdepeb- 
dence, and determined to content 
my self w ith an obbc ure condition, and 
my patiunouial pittance Amongst 
taosc wrho loved niO, this gave rise to 
miith rejimmg, especially when they 
saw my conteinporai les (whom in the 
late for honours at school and college 
I had left fai behind,) now raising 
thenisclvcs to rank and fortune, and 
the many, m sjaakiiig of lue, were 
wont to shake their heads, whde they 
alluded to me a«> n melancholy exam¬ 
ple of the usclessjji ss of talent and 
education, without common sense. 
But bir Regmaltl could ap])i relate ray 
motives, and thought thi better of 
luc tor thatwluch had given me theap- 
pearance of folly lu the eyes of others. 
Before the e nd of the wt ek we wei e ac-. 
quaiuted I aecornpanicd him home, 
and from that Iiour to the day ot his 
death weweie well-nigh tilsepaidbJe 
lie spoke to me with the utmost 
freedom of all things lelatmg to him¬ 
self, and bequeatoed to my care a 
memoir of his life, from his childhood 
up to the period of his uturn to Ire¬ 
land It bore the title and motto I 
have given it. He wished it to be 
published, but referred the time and 
manner to my discretion 1 am now 
at liberty to fulfil his desires I liro- 
pooC, howevci, topiefacethe eventful 
passages he has himself detailed, with 
a brief notice of the happy months 1 
spent in bis company, and some ac¬ 
count hi8 death, which w os sud¬ 
den and violent, and aecompaoied 
with eircumsianees ot much sorrow 
• Henry MieoAiaY. 


• • 
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THE WBtUNQTON ADMINISTRATION DKFUNCT. 


The Duke of Wellington has fallen 
from the throne of Downing Street, 
aoil Eail Grey reigns in his ttcad.* 
To those who had observed the pre¬ 
carious tenure of his Grace’s power, 
during the last session, and had mark¬ 
ed not only the results of the elec¬ 
tion, but the tone and feeling which 
prevailed throughout all parts of the 
country, where public opinion had a 
chance of being heard, the over¬ 
throw of the Duke was a matter of 
the highest probability ; his conduct 
from the commencement of the pre¬ 
sent session, savopred so strong of 
the insanity which he had himself 
formerly predicted would characte¬ 


rize the acts of his premiership, as 
to render it inevitable. 

It is a common observation of Rll 
historians, who ha\€ to stigmatise 
the conclusion of the career of kings 
or statesmen, that its coiUmencement 
was popular and auspicious. This 
may sometimes be attributed to a rhe¬ 
torical fancy; sometimes may have its 
foundation in tbrt feeling of our na¬ 
ture, which leads us to seek for some¬ 
thing to redeem in the character of 
those whom we must condemn; 
sometimes, however, it is true. In 
the case of the Duhe of Wellington, 
no administration ever came to the 
helm of state, with so many predis- 


* As the memory of ministers passes away with great rapidity, it may be convenient 
for those who may hereafter read these pages, to set down the past and present ministry 
in a note. At the time we write, wc are not certain of some of the new appointments. 


Firiti Lord of the Treamrif 
Lord Chancellor .... 
Preiident of the Couwil 
Lord Privy Seal .... 

I. ,^ Home Depat Imeat 

Wanes . 

^Colofdal . . 

Chancellor of the Exchequer 
First Lord of tire Admiralty 
Master of'the Mint, and Ptesident 
of the Board of Trade . . . 

President of the Board <f Control. 
Chancellor of Duchy of Lancaster . 
Cabinet Minhter without CfUre . 
Master-General of the Ordnance . 

Secretary at fVar . 

Lord Chamberlain ..... 
Lord Steward ....... 
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posing circumstances in its favour. 
A year of the low intrigue and 
treacherous chicanery of Mr. Can¬ 
ning; of the helpless imbecility and 
ridiculous squabbles of the Goderich 
cabinet, had wearied and disgusted 
the nation. We were heartily tired 
of great orators and sagacious theo¬ 
rists ; we were nauseated with trick 
and scheming in high places; and 
we hailed the accession of a practical 
statesman, and of a man whose un- 
disputed fame appeared to us a gua - 
rantee for his honour. His having 
Sacrificed office sooner than compro¬ 
mise his principles, was an additional 
pledge that he would not do anything 
to tarnish his illustrious reputation, 
by having recourse to the shifting 
practices of ordinary placeholders. 
The "untoward” battle of Nava- 
rino, (untoward we mean as to its 
policy: in other respects, a naval 
victory is the true heritage of Eng¬ 
land, and need never be rcgietted,) 
had laid the foundations for a general 
war in Europe ; and to whom could 
wc look with more confidence, than 
to him who had had the destinies of 
Europe so long in his hands .> At 
home we felt that the fatal philoso¬ 
phy of the free-traders had under¬ 
mined the prosperity of England, in 
every branch, and we relied upon the 
well-known hostility of the Duke, 
to quackery of every kind, to put 
down the mischievous system of his 
pamphleteering predecessors. The 
Toiy party, at all times, even now 
divided and scattered as it is, the 
great party of the country looked up¬ 
on the Duke as their chief; in whom 
their trust might be as firm as " Ail- 
sa’s rock;” and, though the Whigs 
raised their voices against him, their 
cry was but one of factious clamour, 
in which the nation did not sympa¬ 
thize, Thus supported, thus cheer¬ 
ed, thus trusted, thus honoured, he 
began his administration in 1828 ; 
he has so managed as to resign it in 
1830, amid something more closely 
approaching to itmnmous dislike, ri¬ 
dicule, disti-ust, and contempt, than 
is ordinarily the lot of any fallen mi¬ 
nister, or that we could possibly have 
conceived to have become the por¬ 
tion of one, whose claims to honour 
in another most lofty and glorious 
department of public service, are so 
high and indisputaWe. 

We fear, however, that those very 


qualities which contributed to his re¬ 
nown in war, are those which dis¬ 
qualified him for tlie civil administra¬ 
tion of a country which considers it¬ 
self to be free. The first duty of a 
soldier is obedience—the inherent 
right, therefore, in 11 general, is per¬ 
emptory command. He must not 
be reasoned with, but obeyed, lie 
acts foi the interest of the whole 
army committwl to his charge, but 
he must not allow them to question 
what may be the measures most re¬ 
quisite to promote those interests. 
His designs cannot be communi¬ 
cated to any one—^tbey must often 
be so masked, as to be carried by 
means such as to make all others 
think they were the very reverse of 
what he intended. All great gene¬ 
rals are therefore haughty, reserved, 
seif-depending, careless of individual 
interests, cold, crafty, and deceptions, 
when business to be done. 1’heir 
individual temperament may, in idler 
hours, make them lay aside these 
qualities of their profession: they 
may be " in the ball-room gay, as 
in the battle brave;”—they may be 
" gallant in a lady's bower,” fond 
of festivity, generous, accomplished, 
witty, humane; but when duty again 
calls them to fill an office of com¬ 
mand, the professional features re-- 
appear. From such materials a fit 
muiister of a free country cannot be 
expected. 

Let it not be iinagiiied that these 
remarks are intended to affront the 
military character, or to attribute 
such unamiahle qualities to the pro¬ 
fession of arms in general. There is 
no profession in which all the higher 
and more honourable emotions of the 
soul arc 80 constantly displayed— 
none. In which there is moie room 
for the display of noble, generous, 
and manly feelings. The gallant 
soldier^ who fights from the impulses 
of honour, or courage, or patnotism, 
has beeisin all ages andcountiies an 
object of just admiration; but his 
ardour and bravery are no more than 
machines in the hands of the cool 
and calculaling general, llie Napo¬ 
leons of the world ^ sneer at the 
Murats. ITiey may allow them to 
be as brave, but they consider them 
as stupid, as their own swords. The 
great strategist and tactician de¬ 
spises all who cannot dissemble. 

In countries wheie the population 
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v/cfc blavcft, and the gentry exclu¬ 
sively of tlie soldier caste, the ar¬ 
bitrary government of a gi-eat gene¬ 
ral WHS not objectionable. In the 
days of the Alexanders, and Hanni- 
bals, and Cscsiirs, there w’ajj little 
distinction between the maxims of 
the camp and the cabinet, and these 
famous warriors managed both avow¬ 
edly on the same principle. They 
had reached the pinnacle of military 
renown, and military nations wil¬ 
lingly aw'arded to them supremacy 
an a matter of right. In cases also of 
liiil war, the \ictorious general ua- 
lurally ascends the scat of power, 
and backed as be is of necessity by 
a faction breathing nothing but war, 
the Cromwell of the day continues 
while he reigns (always a short pe¬ 
riod) to be notlnng more than the 
head of a ruilitaiy faction. But in 
times of peace, in countiies where 
freedom is the inheiitauce of all 
classes; where the soldier’s feeling 
is but slightly diffused through the 
nation ; where all men have rights 
which they are determined to main¬ 
tain; and where they have been train¬ 
ed to expect that they are to have 
some voice in public affriirs, some 
light that the measures of their go¬ 
verning powers should be OAplained 
and canva-ssed—in such tirnt > and 
countries he, vvliose nature and ha- 
bits have given him the superiority 
iu a campaign, is, if he have not 
genius sufficient to control such na¬ 
ture and habits, no more in his 
place as a minister, tliaii a roll of 
drums, or a lile of musipieteers iu a 
deliberative asseniblj. 

Iho JJukc of Wellington possessed 
no such controlling genius. His poli¬ 
cy in the cabinet was that of a cam¬ 
paigner. His colleagues vveie no more 
than aides-de-camps or ordcilies, to 
be dismissed for the slightest mis- 
undeistanding of his ordeis. The 
people at large were just like an 
army, which the jirinie minister had 
to manage for their general advan¬ 
tage, according to the lieat of hia 
ideas, without consulting theirs. Op¬ 
posing parties were to be met as 
enemies in the field, to be out-ma¬ 
noeuvred. A debate in the House of 
Commons or I./ords was a battle, 
which was to be fought in the face 
of day, but all the preliminary move¬ 
ments were matters of the most pro¬ 
found secrecy. So that the enemy 


was beaten, it was no matter how, 
whether by force or by fraud, in 
open combat or by underhand strata¬ 
gem. As during all his campaigns 
he never valued the opinion of a 
council of war, (we believe, indeed, 
he never called one. but in his ad- 
minisfiation he could not pursue the 
analogy so closely,) so during his 
premiership he paid no attention to 
the opinions of his cabinet council. 
('onfidcnce in his own resources, and 
no inconsiderable portion of personal 
vanity, swelled by the continual sy¬ 
cophancy of the fawning parasites by 
w'hom he was surrounded, (and no 
man was ever more infested by such 
pernicious creatures,) led him gradu¬ 
ally to remove, by means the least 
scrupulous, cveiy person who could, 
by his rank, infiueuce, talents, or 
connexions, interfere with his soli¬ 
tary government. At the first pre¬ 
tence of opportunity liuskisson was 
removed, with a promptitude of 
punishment, for daring to have an 
opinion of his own on the most 
trifling matter, which would have 
done honour to a drum-head court 
martial, 'fhe influence, real or 
supposed, of Messrs, tlrant and 
Wynne, of Lords Palmerston and 
Dudley, insured their exclusion; 
and for a similar reason the Ihike 
of Clarence, the present King, was 
deprived of the office of Lord High 
Admiral, with a precipitancy which, 
when we look to his exalted rank, 
was bold enough. His Royal High- 
nc.ss was too high imbiith and rank, 
and too independent in his notions 
to serve at the beck of the Duke, 
and his place was more suitably 
filled by the supple and long trained 
servility cf Lord Melville. The Mar¬ 
quis of Anglesea showed some symp¬ 
toms of acting on his ow’n account 
in Ireland—his dismissal instantly 
followed, and the wealthy dulness 
of the Duke of Northumberland was 
substituted. Here, too, the tactics 
pf the Duke were peculiarly appa¬ 
rent. The alleged cause for the 
Marquis’s dismissal was, his having 
written a letter to an Irish Rofuan 
Catholic Archbishop, in which he 
ventured to argue on the propriety 
of carrying Roman. Catholic eman¬ 
cipation—^tbe date of the Marquis'» 
communication being December 23d, 
1828, just six weelta before the Duke 
of Wellington himself»recommend- 
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ed the measure ofiicially to Parlia¬ 
ment. 

'fhe consequence of thia immola¬ 
tion of- moil pf. independence or 
weight, was the creation of a cabinet 
of cyphers.- “ The infant aspect of 
the Wellington adiuiniatration," said 
a political writer of the day, " bore a 
mixed resemblance to both its pa¬ 
rents-—the dead Liberal fJMr. Can¬ 
ning, of whose cabinet Lord Dudley, 
Mr. Huskisson, &c., so unceremo- 
niouhly ejected by the Duke, were 
prominent members,] and to the sur¬ 
viving To^}^ As the child grew, 
however, the complexion betrayed a 
mournful change ; for a negro bant¬ 
ling will show at its birth no more 
than a slight shade of diiiginess, not 
Idackcning iboioughly but with time 
and exposure.” We do not happen to 
feel llie same respect for the retainers 
of Mr. Canning as the w’riter of the 
above passage; but sve should do 
them infinite injustice if we were to 
compare them eitlier for (alcnt or 
honesty with those who succeeded to 
their places. It vms the principle 
of the Duke of Wellington not to 
employ in his ministry any gentleman 
whom he could not turn olf at a 
moment's notice, without exciting 
any displeasure or astonishment, and 
whose services he could not be sure 
of, either from their natural syco¬ 
phancy, or their habitual dependanCe 
upon him. 

The most respectable person of these 


an 

underling ministers, was Sir George 
Murray; but Sir George felt as an 
inferior oflicer does to his old com¬ 
mander. The Quarter-master Gene¬ 
ral could not think of mutinying 
against his GeneraHssimP. Dis was 
the cabinet administration of the Co¬ 
lonics } their government in detail, 
India. Canada, the West Indies, all 
was cai cfully committed to military 
men pledged to the Duke. Sir George’s 
allegiance, and that of the Governors 
of the Colonies, was fairly under¬ 
stood—it was the obedience pf sol- 
dicis to their general. Colonel Na¬ 
pier, in tlie dedication of his work on 
the Spanish Campaigns, tokos espe¬ 
cial rare to hint that his having serv¬ 
ed under the Duke had taught him 
why tlie Tenth Legion was attached to 
Ciesar. As Colonel Napier is a liberal^ 
it is highly jirobable that he is wholly 
ignorant of all political history ; it is 
indeed evident that he is altogether 
disqualified from writing with the 
slightest approach to profound or ex¬ 
tended views u])on general polity, a 
misfortune which he shares with his 
party in general—and we may, there¬ 
fore, perhaps, excuse him, by his 
want of knowledge how that legion 
served their master, for the insinua¬ 
tion which tliis sentence conveys. 
Lucan can suggest to him what were 
the feelings of Lsclius, and we must 
leave it to Colonel Napier to decide 
whether they coincide with his own.* 
It is certain that neither Sir George 


* The passage we refer to is the following spirited speech of Laelius :— 

“ Si licet, exclaniat, llonjani inaxime rector 
Noiuinis, ct fas ost veras expromere voces; 

Qudd tain lenta tuas tenuit patientia vires, 

Conqueriniur - deeratue tibi iiducia uostri I 
Dum raovet hsec calidus spirantia corpora sanguis, 

Et dum pila valent iortCN torquexc lacerti, 

Dcgencrcni patiere togani, regnumquc senates ? 

Usque adco miserum estcivili vinccre hello? 

Due age per Scythiee populas, per inliospitu Syrtis 
Litora, per calidas Libyae sitienlis faarenas. 

Uiec manus, ut victum post terga reliiiqueret orbem, 

Oceani tumidas remo compescuit undas; 

Fregit ct Aretdo spumantero vertice Rhenum. 

Jussa sequi tarn posse mihi, quani velle, necesse est 
Nee ewii mens est, in quern tua classical, Ctesar, 

Audiero. Per signa tkeemfelicia eastris, 

Perque tuosjuro quoetimqiie cje koste triumphns ; 

Peetnre si fratris gtaditt>n,juguhque parentis, 

Condere mejubeas, plenaqiie in viscera partn 
Conjugis, inviid peragam tamen omnia dexttd. 

Si spotiare Deos, ignemque inmittere tempHs, 

' > Numina miscehit eastrensisfiamma Moneta: 

• Caslra stiper Tmei mpmere Tihridis undgs, 
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Mnmy, nor any others of the military 
mea presumetl to oppose whatever 
wish might be entertained by the 
Dake. Sir George, indeed, surren¬ 
dered some of his-political opinions. 

ITicro was another General in the 
Cabinet, namely, the Earl of Rosslyn, 
who combined in his own person 
some of the most incongruous si¬ 


tuations. Through the favour of 
Lord Chancellor Loughborough, he 
is a director in the Scottish Chan¬ 
cery—by his own merits in the field, 
we presume, he is a Lieutcuant-ge- 
heral in the army, and a Colonel of 
the 12th Dragoons. say, " we 
presume,” for it has not been our 
good fortune ever to have heard of 


Uesppriot audar veniam mfiator in u^oxj 
Tit quoipvmqne voles in planum tfundere muros, 
His lilies ai’tas disperget saaa lacertis; 

Ufa licet, penitus iolli quam jiisseiis urbem, 

Itonui sit. 


The following is N. Rowe’s translation; and it may serve to give some idea, though 
indeed a weak one, of die original. We recommend it, such as it is, to the Liberal Co¬ 
lonel, wlio knows how and wliy the Tenth Legion admired Caesar ti— 


“ If against thee (he cried) I may exclaim, 

Thon greatest leader of the Roman name; 

If truth iur injur'd honour may be bold, 

W hat lingering patience does thy arm withhold I 
Canst thou distrust our faith so often tried ! 

In tliy long wars not shrinking’from thy side ? 

While in my veins this vital torrent flows, 

This heaving breath within my bosom blows; 

While yet these arms sufficient vigour yield 
To dart the javelin, and to lift the sliield; 

While these remain, my general, wilt thou own 
The vile dominion of the lazy gown I 
Witt thon the lordly senate choose to bear. 

Rather than conquer in a civil war ? 

With thee the Scythian wilds we’ll wander o’er. 

With thee the burning Lybian sands explore, 

And tread the Syrt’s inhospitable shore. 

Behold! this band, to nobler labours train’d, 

For thee the servile oar has not disdain’d, 

For thee the spelling seas were taught to plough. 
Through the R bine's whirling stream to force thy prow, 
That all the vanquisli’d world to thee might bow. 

Each iaculty, each power, thy will obey. 

And inclination ever leads the way. 

No friend, no fellow-citizen I know, 

Whom Cmsar’s Urumpet once proclaims a foe, 

By the long labours of the sword, 1 swear, 

By all tliy fame acquir’d in ten years war, 

By thy past triumphs, and by those to come, 

(No matter where the vanquish’d be, or whom) 

Bid me to strike my dearest brother dead. 

To bring my aged father’s hoary head, 

Or stab the pregnant partner of my bed j 
Though nature plead, and stop my trembling band, 

I swear to taecuto thy dread homioimd. 

Dost thon delight to spoil the < ''althy gods. 

And scatter flames .through all their proud abodes ? 

See through thy camp our ready torches burn, 

Moneta soon her sinking fane shall mourn. 

Witt thou yon haughty &ctious senate brave. 

And awe Tuscan river’s yellow wave ? 

On Tiber’s banks thy ensigns shall be plac’d, 

And thy bold soldier lay Hesperia waste. 

Dost thon devote some hostile city’s walls ? 

Beneath our thundering rams the ruin falls; 

She falls, ev’n though thy wrathful sentence doom 
The world’s impenal mistress, mighty Rome. 
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his deeds of arms, except on the oc¬ 
casion that he acted the part of se- 
eond to a Mr. Janies Sttiart, of Dun- 
letnti. a SOokdi Mtorney, in a duel in 
•which Sir Alegomd^ Bosweil was 
shot- (>reat thus m siteationa of 
peace as of War, 

threat in the bench as in the saddle, 

’^0 could as well bind o’er os swaddle." 

it seemed good to the Duke of 
Wellington to appoint the dragoon 
director of chancery^, a Lieutenant- 
general Lord Privy Seal. As he that 
made could unmake, as, always aba¬ 
ting the duel aforesaid, nobody what- 
, ever knew anything about his Lord¬ 
ship, and a$ except sitting in a 
very owl-like appearance. Occasion¬ 
ally on the woolsack, as Lord Com¬ 
missioner, the Lord Privy did no¬ 
thing ; it is unnecessary to say, that 
he was entirely at the disposal of the 
|>rime minister. If he did not obey, 
the door was open, and nobody could 
tell whether ho passed out of it or 
not, 

A similar indifference would have 
prevailed on the part of the public, 
had it pleased his Grace to have got 
rid of Lords Aberdeen, Bathurst, or 
Melville, by any process whatever, 
even the most summary. The first 
of these peers will figure in our lite¬ 
rature as long as " English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers" is read, but pos¬ 
terity will not know enough of the 
history of the worthy President of the 
Antiquaries—-the legitimate monarch 
of tlie A. S. S.'es—to tell whether 
Loid Byron's sarcasms are just or not. 
Some inquirers, as industi ious in tri¬ 
fles as the gentlemen who compose 
the body over which he sliods the 
light of his star, on Thursday even¬ 
ings, may discover, that he was ge¬ 
nerally reputed to be an excessively 
dull man, who had the sense to hide 
his want of ideas, under the mask of 
tacitgrnity—^that he professed to ad¬ 
mire the principles of Prince Metter* 
nich, and had, by diligent study, 
come so far to'wards imitating that 
minister, as to know how to fbld, 
seal, ami send off a despatch in the 
most approved; and (Uplomatjc man¬ 
ner—and that he had the necessary 
merit of duly appreciating hit} dis¬ 
tance from the great man of the state> 
Furlhs* inquiries, if eucceskfdl, may 
rev^ the fact, that thtlt great man. 
with Kis' nsiud kindness and conde- 


sepsion, took the trouble of the fo¬ 
reign office entirely off the hands of 
the nobleman, whom he permitted to 
bear the nickname of Foreign Secre¬ 
tary, whose functions were reduced 
to putting into shape and tolerably 
gixromatical language, the idea:& which 
his Grace (to whom all foreign com¬ 
munications were, in the first plasce, 
uniformly consigned,) desired to have 
transmiked to courts abroad. This 
task being duly executed, his Lord- 
ship conveyed his bandywork to be 
copied by a clerk in the next degree 
inferior to himself, with as much so¬ 
lemnity as if he had performed some 
most weighty function of the haute 
diplomatique. As Sir Thomas T/aw- 
rence’s pictures will outlast the fame 
of the Earl of Aberdeen, it will puz¬ 
zle the future collector to devise, why 
the painter chose to dress out in the 
clothes of a gentleman and the ri¬ 
band of a knight, a person whom he 
depicted with the countenance o^a 
sheep-stealer. 

Lord Bathurst, idle, indolent, dull 
and good for nothing, is merely no¬ 
torious for being one of the fattest 
weeds upon the Lethe bank of office. 
Adherence to his party, and the sort 
of fUmily claim upon official rank, 
which more than a century of con¬ 
nexion with public business had given 
the representative of the Bathursts, 
put him and kept him in plaCe. 
When at the end of a long jiolitical 
career, he cast off his party, and vio¬ 
lated, without a moment’s scruple or 
notice, all the political tenets of his 
family, theie was notliing between 
him and universal rejection, but the 
favour of the minister, to whom his 
friends assure us, that his poverty 
but not his will had sold him. The 
remaining peer of the trio. Lord Mel¬ 
ville, was sure to cling to the Duke, 
because nobody else would have any¬ 
thing to say to him. 

In a pamphlet, generally attributed 
to the •pen of Lord Elleuborough, 
that noble person is desci ibcd as be¬ 
ing one of the maid ornaments of the 
ministry, as having been the chief 
glory of the Whigs, as long as he chose 
to continue in their camp, as lieing 
distinguished for wit, eloquence, rea¬ 
soning, and strong powers of satire. 
The public opinion differs so far from 
this his lordship's apiircciation of 
himself, as to set him dawn as one 
of the most signal disgraces of the 
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most disgraceful of mioiistries. His 
speeches, void of talent or infoi ma- 
iion, were conspicuous only for flip- 
I»nt impertinence. The only state 
pajJer that we have been favoured with 
from his pen was that which ha.s 
arlded a standing joke to our lan¬ 
guage—a state ]>aper which had tlie 
extraordinary merit of recommcuding 
a judge from his resemblance to a 
tame elephant, and coiibigning a 
bishop upon India in a post6cri})t as 
per maigin. In the pamphlet to 
which we have above alluded, the 
author, whom we supjiqsc to be his 
lordship in peison, imagines himself 
personally odious to the opposition, 
but can tind no ground for their 
entertaining any such feeling to¬ 
wards him, except that they arc 
afraid of his talents, and tieinble 
before his satire. Agreeing with his 
lordohip, that he is looked upon 
with u peculiar feeling, which we 
do not know how to desciibe, not 
only by the opposition, bat by every 
gentleman and man of honour in the 
country', we must inform him that he 
most lamentably mistates the cause, 
tsmall indeed must the cicature be to 
whom Lord Ellenborough could ap¬ 
pear redoubtable—but wdicn he re¬ 
collects the disgusting exhibition of 
Ips domestic couccins, and the con¬ 
temptible disclosures dragged before 
a nauseated public, he will be able 
to tiace to its real sou ice the sen¬ 
sation which tlic menlion of his 
name excites—and need not wonder 
that the abuse of the power of a ca¬ 
binet, c.\erted in favour of one of its 
members, over a disgiaccd House of 
Commons, to outrage all the feelings 
and decencies of private life, by a 
proceeding never paralleled in the 
history of any body pretending to 
the character of a legislature, plung- 
.ed the latr odministiation into a 
depth of especial disgrace, in^ which 
no act of mere political baseness or 
infamy could have I'Solved •them. 

Our list is almost done-'-the Wel- 
lu^on menagerie nearly exhausted. 
G^lburn! dear animal I would we 
JjAd .the pen of Sterile to describe 
•thee, glory as thou ^ of the ill 
treated race, whose unmerited suffer¬ 
ings roused the sympathieB of tl^ 
sentimental traveller! Thy name, 
O Goulburn, Is a jest!—the mention 
of thy labours as Chuncellot- of tlic 
Exchequer, enough to excite a roll 


of laughter inextinguishable. Yet 
peace be to thee! Thou hadst in 
thy days of office, two eminent 
merits. It was thy fate^ to bn Ac 
sole in the history of ministers, to 
whom augmented unpopularity was 
the result of taking off a tax; and it 
was thy supcrexcellent bungling and 
blundering in the civil list, that 
gave the coup de grace to the adminis- 
stration in which thy ears were so 
proudly erected. Never shall we 
look upon thy like again in the robe 
of the Exchequer; for never will 
there be found combinwi in one and 
the .same person, the outrageous folly 
of thy master, in thinking that he 
could cany on dnancid affairs by 
thine agency, and his ultramuUsh 
obstinacy in persisting in retaining 
tliem when the ultra-asinine stupidity 
was evident to all mankind. 

Herries, who was a decent clerk, 
and who has made an immense for¬ 
tune, may be safely passed over with¬ 
out any observation. There arc buttwo 
names left, to whom talent was cveV 
attributed—and these the stratagem 
of the Duke placed at his disposal, 
as completely as those others among 
them, to whom nothing much above 
idiocy was ever ascribed by the most 
flattering admirers of their character. 
Copley, a sharp, intelligent lawyer, 
possessed of great acuteness and readi¬ 
ness of mind; a man of little pi inciplc, 
but most graceful and commanding 
eloquence, and still more considerable 
shrewdness, had run tlie round from 
decided Radicalism to as decided 
Toryism, never in the course of his 
career having scrupled to advocate 
the extreme doctrines of any paiiy 
with which he acted. At last, in the 
easy reign of Lord Liverpool, his 
talents in the defence of Thistle- 
wood, recommended him to the notice 
of the Govertiraent, then heinom’ly 
ill provided with rising lawyers, and 
his clever management in .the cose of 
.4hf Queen, led him to tl^' office of 
Attorney General. The politics of 
bis youth were easily forgotten, and 
he might safely smile at the sneers 
of his quondam friend. Hone, and 
his nickname, (destined to be re¬ 
vived) of Rat Copley. The pros- 
pe^us lawyer soon made his way to 
Rolls, but )),ia talents iti Parlia¬ 
ment were more conspicuous than 
his knowledge, or his diligence in his 
court. One speech of his made* a 
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vrondei^l unjst’eMion—It was his 
rtpiv, in 1827, to Mr. Canning, on 
the Koman Catholic question, which 
at that time appeared to every body, 
except those interested, to be con¬ 
vincing against the Irish petitions; 
nor was Its effect much diminished, 
though the originality of the speaker 
was somewhat damped, by the fact 
that the staple of its argument was 
borrowed from wliat Canning called 
the stinging pamphlet of Dr. Phill- 
potts. We have since seen, that both 
the author and theoratoi*were playing 
the game, one of a pamphleteer, the 
other of a counsel, and shook off 
their facts and arguments, whenever 
they found it unnecessary to act a 
part any longer. 

The retirement of Lord l^lldou 
placed Copley —-faute dr mimiv —on 
the woolsack. Canning and^hc having, 
like Peachum and Jjocket,* ea.sily re¬ 
conciled their honest variances. He 
chose the poetical name of Lynd- 
hurst,andspoke various fine speeches, 
but did no business. The precarious 
and rickety state of the Canning and 
Goderich administration, gave full 
occupation to all his poweis of trim¬ 
ming, but he played his cards well 
enough to outlive both, and enlist 
himself iu the Wellington detach¬ 
ment. Here he was soon trained to 
obedience, by the daily sacrifices 
which he saw of the mutineers; and 
when the time came for ratting again, 
the keeper of the King’s conscience 
found his own perfectly ready for 
any change that was requisite to keep 
him in place. On the 10th of June, 
1828, he was as strenuous a no-po- 
p^cry man as ever. On the 5th of 
February, 1829, be delivered the 
royal speech, conceding much ntore 
than ever was demanded, when he 
opposed even the consideration of a 
ftmcesjsion. After this it is unneces¬ 
sary to say that he was at the mercy 
of the Duke. An inefficient chan¬ 
cellor-—a blundering law reformed, 
iir spite of his loudly vaunted pro¬ 
mises—an idle and dilatory functi¬ 
onary, had 110 hold upon the nation. 
Lord Kldon, against Whom a factious 
and ungenerous clamour had been 
raised, was remembered with great 
disparagement to hb successor. 'I^e 
work of the old chancellor might 
have b6en slow, but'"it was sure; 
when he decided, he decided ptiim-- 
plr. 1 . The w’ork of the nflw chan¬ 


cellor was rather slower, but noliody 
depended upon it. In fact, upon ex¬ 
amination, it would be found that 
• in the three years that Copley had 
the seals, he has done less than any 
man whatever in the same period 
of time, and that nothing which ho 
has attempted, has given satisfac¬ 
tion. It would be most unfair, even 
passing the unfairness of a political 
antagonist, to deny him the jiraise of 
a cleverness and a clearness which 
occasionally detected the strong or the 
weak points of the case bt Ought before 
him, but his oiiginal ignorance of 
the principles ami practice of our 
Courts of iiquity, and the increasing 
idleness and distiaction of his habi^, 
incapacitated him from being uadcr 
any circura&lance.s a chancellor, wh<r 
could ventuic to deliver a decisive 
opinion, or in whom, if such wAs 
delivered, any body would confide. 
In this point of view he was but a 
sorry successor of the Earl of Eldon. 

We have lingered over C’oplcy lon¬ 
ger than we had intended, but we 
have ranch more to say of him, if 
we so pleased, before wc were done. 
The insinuations, said to have been 
made, about the " uncleanness of 
his hands" we disbelieve—if we be¬ 
lieved them wc should have no scru¬ 
ple to give our opinion distinct ut¬ 
terance. But Without insinuating 
any thing of the kind, we must say, 
that notliiug can be more unhappy 
than tlie appointment of a poor and 
expensive man to the office of LonI 
Chancellor. Jt is impossible to check 
the blatant beast, the public, from 
bellbwing or grunting forth charges 
founded in nothing further than the 
necessities of tlie head of the law. 
the guardian of the wards, the great 
trustee of minors and lunatics, and 
the administrator of ecclesiastical pa- 
trouageto an immense amount, which 
are UHjilcasant to hear. Brougham 
is now chance Hor—he formerly u.scd 
to abuSe Copley, among other mat¬ 
ters, for never having in his life held 
a chancery brief—we think that his 
new lordship may be o|jeti to some 
of the reproaches which he formerly 
let loose against Lyndhurst. 

Sir Robert Peel.—^When this gen¬ 
tlemen resigned office, because he 
could not consent that Mr. Can¬ 
ning should form a ministry, in 
which a desire to carry the Catholic 
Relief Bill was the feeling of the 
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majority, he arted, wisely or un¬ 
wisely, according as the reader may 
feci, but he acted in accordance 
with his declared principles. When 
he pronounced endless war against 
Canning, because that theatrical pei - 
son was willing to compromise the 
question, “ so as to afford a triumph 
to neither part)’,” he then, too, acted 
according to his declared juinciple'^. 
When he arce()ted <)ffice on the dis¬ 
solution of the absurd cabmet of 
Lord Goderich, on the expressed and 
implied condition of supporting the 
old domestic policy of England, then, 
too, his declaied principles were 
adhered to. 'I'hat vras the sole con¬ 
dition of his political existence ; but 
for his Protestantism he was nothing 
—absolutely nothing. We shall now 
have it in proof. He came bark, 
supported by the weight of the Pro¬ 
testant party, Whicli, in the belief 
that he was staunch and honest, 
tolerated his acknowledged medi¬ 
ocrity, or if the true Word must be 
spoken at last, his decent stupidity. 
01 upper clerks the most excellent, 
nobody could ever leproach him with 
any want of tlic wisdom to bi leai nt 
in offices. Bent with his large mind 
upon reform, the inclination w'liich 
that mighty intellect has taken, is to 
slay statutes already defunct, or to 
})U4Zle by legislating upon matters 
long since consigned to the tomb of 
all the C'apulets. Expensive in ge¬ 
nius, it is to him we owe the repeal 
of laws against witchcraft, or com¬ 
panions with gypsies, and to him 
also we are indebted for several im¬ 
portant improvements, as to the mode 
of saying guilty cm’ not guilty. Valui- 
nble matters these! Let the glory 
that attends their deviser await 
him for ever ! What he has done in 
the criminal law coukl have been ef¬ 
fected by any attorney’s clerk; it had 
been, (except the mischievous parts,) 
effected for at Igp# two hundred 
years in practice, nis consi^idation 
of the statutes cannot rank him 
high^'in the scale of intellect than 
an ihdex maker; ted if in the task 
for which hia friends give him so 
much praise, any thing really indi¬ 
cating knowledge, or any ray of ta¬ 
lent be observable, it must always 
be attributed tq hb inferior ‘coadju¬ 
tors, whom, for doing all the work 
on which his fame rests, ted raising 
him to the rank of a legislator, such 


as he is, he, tJifth his appropriate 
and usual liberality, levrarded by 
quartering them upon the public. 

By common consent, and by his 
own claim, these law-tinkering la¬ 
bours are his greatest merit. In the 
House of Commons he is a dull, but, 
we admit, a useful debater. Charles 
II. used to describe & Bishop whom 
he had appointed much to the gfene- 
lal astonishment, • as a person very 
fit for the doclc over whom he had 
set him, " becahse his nonsense 
suited their nonsense.”’ Oft foe satoe 
principle. Sir Ilobert Peel is a useftil 
debater in such au assembly as the 
Mouse of tiommoob was—we speak 
seriously when we say, that there 
is an appearance of nenfovement in 
the present House. His is the^ very 
beau ideal of official eloquenee, a 
perfect mastery over common places, 
and an unreproached knowledge Of 
regulated forms and' set evasions, 
which pass as argumcqts and rei^^ 
soiling among our legislators. Nor^^ 
man can better say, that this is not 
the time for explaining—^that It is 
too late, or too early—tliat advan¬ 
tage is taken of an lionouiahle gen¬ 
tleman’s absence—that it is incon¬ 
venient to the public soivice to dis¬ 
close, &c. &c. None can better stand 
upon his honour, or ding himself 
upon the stiength of his character 
for the favourable consideration of 
an assembly ready to admire the cha¬ 
racter, and to believe in the honour 
of a secretary of state. But jn his 
speeches—except upon that one quetl.- 
tion, on which be was always pre¬ 
pared, and which he has since aban¬ 
doned—yop would search in vain for 
a sentence worfoy pf being remem¬ 
bered, for an Expanded lenection, a 
general principle, 'a flash of thought, 
a gleam of fancy. The mere fact of 
hia being considered any thing b{'» 
yoiid a commoii place prosCr, proves 
that the Quarterly Reviewer was in¬ 
contestably ri^t, who maintained 
that the last House of C'ommoQs was 
infinitely below, the intellect of the 
country. No one kpew this better 
than Sir Eobert himself, and nb one 
more strenuously wished to conceal 
it from the observation of the public. 
He could not look beyond the walls 
of the House without witnessing the 
progress of > political thinking . and 
.writing; he could not cast his C'yes 
beyond the benches, with which he 
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was sarrounded, without seeing that, 
whatever was the talent there, it was 
not equal to the talent outside, which 
supported the party—but he chose to 
pretend ignorance of the fact, and to 
describe Oie House of Commons as 
containing all tlie risen and rising 
genius of the day. Dread of any too 
violent infusionof abilities, that might 
compete with him for supremacy 
amid his own set, is at the bottom 
of his hostility to reform—an lios- 
tility which is shared by the various 
small persons, whom the narrow, 
and desk-bred policy of Lord Liver¬ 
pool, has thrust upon the public 
offices. 

Wliilc he remained as the leader 
of the Protestant party their suppoit 
covered his defects from exposure. 
On this peculiar question his speech¬ 
es, thanks to the tuition of Oxford 
doctors and Irish Orangemen, could 
boast of research, and were delivered 
with a zeal which wconce considered 
real. One or two of these elfoits 
in a session, floated the lumber of 
the remaining speeches. In an evil 
hour he was seduced by the Duke to 
give up his only passport to fame or 
honour. What were the arguments 
that made him, as he afterwards said, 
in a quotation from Diydeu, 

“ Welcome infamy, and lasting shame, 
Contempt, and loss of friends, and tar¬ 
nished fume,” 

we can only conjecture. Desire of 
place, and the clamours of his de¬ 
pendants crying out for their sup¬ 
port, which would be gone if he 
lost office, were the principal mo¬ 
tives, and the contagious example of 
the ready obedience of Phillpotts, 
Dawson, the Beresfords, &c. per¬ 
haps led him to believe that he had 
but to change, to bring all the Tory 
pa^fy with him. Nor must we 
leave out of the question that the 
gradual sacrifice made by the Duke 
of the principal ministerial speakers, 
Messrs. Iluskisson, Grant, Wynn, 
Palmerston, who though all pro-po- 

S iery men, yet spared Sir Robert 
’eel in t^ir speeches—a toleration 
which he could not then expect—left 
him open and unprotected to more 
fierce opposition than any which he 
had befote experienced. Whatever 
the motives might Ixave been, we 
mav be sure that they were creeping 
ana cowardly. 

Now, for the first time, he will be 


tried. He has lost office, and there¬ 
by, much of the countenance of the 
House. He is cast off by the true 
Tory party for ever. Tlie W'higs, 
now triumphant, despise him; and 
none remain but that very poor and 
wretched hoi’de, the turned off place¬ 
men, men inferior in rank, talent,, 
and ch.i>actei, even to himself. We 
shall soon be able to learn what it 
was Peel felt in himself which ho 
thought entitled liim to appreciate 
where the intellect of the country lay. 
All glamour about'him is gone^ and 
the man stands naked before 4* 
short time will suffice to sbewwhath^ 
is. H(', of course, fell with the Duke, 
of Wellington, who had long had hicJi 
at his mercy. When his Grace ho4. 
disjoined Peel fiom his party, his 
days of office were numbered at the 
Piemicr's pleasure. A dozen tunes 
at least, and eveiy time with such a 
grin as we may suppose illuminated 
the features of the devil, when he 
laughed in the face of the undone 
Suuton Bai'sisa, did the iron-hearted 
master inform the country that Mr. 
Peel had sairikiced his political 
existence: and had not the ruined 
Secretary continued to j>ly at his toil 
unmurmuring at whatever mandates 
came from head-quarters, he would 
have been flung foith, with as little 
ceremony as a general conducting a 
campaign, would fling forth from 
his tent a dcsciter from the opposite 
camp, after he liad made the requi¬ 
site use of him, and had occasion for 
his presence no longer. 

TTius have we briefly sketched the 
individuals of the late ministry^ and 
shewn that there was not one among 
them who could consider himself as 
any thing but a tool of the Duke. 
He reigned alone. He broke the 
usual parties of the state by his tac¬ 
tics, in carrying the Catliolic Ques¬ 
tion, principally to destroy the pow¬ 
er of any party efficiently to oppose 
him. Hd let loose Scarlett u(H>n the 
press, to browbeat public opinion. 
He projected the gradual overthrow 
of all local authorities, to sweep all 
the power and patronage of the 
country into his own hands—the es¬ 
tablishment of the new police was 
the first step towards effecting this 
object. Abroad he fostered the sys¬ 
tem of Prince Polignac in Franco— 
of Van Maanen in the Netherlands. 
But, as they failed, so has he. The 
consequences of his failure are less 
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markiid iQid less disastrous than 
theirs, because, in England, no one 
as yet dares attempt to violate the 
forms, however they might oOtrege 
the substance of freedom. We were 
coming, however, under the gwidavcc 
of the ["lukc, to a period when we 
should have been found more ma¬ 
nageable. 

His ministry had been one of trick 
and expedient, and when he could 
trick no one else, he fell. The tena¬ 
city with which he clung to oflice 
was remarkable. It might well be 
said of him, as of his antagonist, that 
^ “ Prom his rtltwlanf hand 

The thunderbolt was wrung.” 

(if Indeed it is not caricature to use 
the word thunderbolt on such an 
occasion); and if the fall from n joint- 
stool be le.ss terrible than from a 
throne, it is more laughable. In fact, 
the last actions of the Duke's career 
were merely ridiculous. His proces¬ 
sions to the country, in order to say 
nothing, were caricatures even upon 
Sheridan's caricature of Lord Burgh- 
ley. The nonsensical speech which 
he put into the mouth of the King; 
the uncalled declaration against re¬ 
form, which seemed to be uttered out 
■of yexv scorn for the people, at a 
moment when even those classes hi¬ 
therto opposed to the measure, were 
demanding it; the incredible plot of 
the Donkeys to blow up the royal 
procession into the city, which made 
his Grace diaw armies alxiut London, 
fortify the Tower, frighten the metro¬ 
polis, cheat the citizens, and hazard 
the popularity of the King; the bun¬ 
gling Civil List; every thing, in 
short, shewed that the man's part 
in the ministry was done. He fell 
when he had become an object of 
laughter to the veriest asses in Crea¬ 
tion : When the hero of Waterloo, the 
“ Victor of Assaye’a Eastern plain; 

Victor of all fields in fipain ,* 

Victor of France’s despot reign 

Immortal Wellingtoa 1” 

- ete EjMSiyt 
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We have no translation at hand but that of J’opc, which, as usual, misses 
the meaning of the original; let us, therefore. parUphro-se the pa«Fage for oi- 
dinary readers ?— 


had become' the dupe of a couple of 
fat-headed buffoons, and the victim 
of that inordinate self-conceit, that 
led him to imagine that his name 
would suffice to cover the doings of 
a Goulburn, or the odiousneas of an 
Ellenborough. 

11 e has left the country in a state 
of soinclUing approaching to a Jac- 
f/uerie, with funds sinking, revenue 
declining, and a population disaffect¬ 
ed, Ue prortijised to bind Ireland 
closer to the English crown; the last 
days of his administration aie mark¬ 
ed by a preposition, for the first 
time brought forward in a taimible 
shape, for the repeal of the Union. 
Of the complete derangement of fo¬ 
reign affairs {thanks probably to his 
oWn Holy Alliance policy), of the 
disjointed stale of Europe, it is need¬ 
less to speak. And yet, after all 
these proofs of his incapacity to go¬ 
vern, he entertains, we understand, 
the idea that Ijc may yet return. 
By whose moans, tlien f By means 
of the Peels and the Dawsons, the 
clerks and the tiaitoia? No, iheii 
reign is pas-tcd. The "red tape” 
school (on which, by the way, we 
shall shortly have an essay) has 
passed. TTie Libel aJs, or Radi'^als ? 
Scarcely. The Whigs ? Alas! they 
are themselves in jiower, and it 
would be haid to peisuade them to 
share it with ode whose cxjiccted 
portion would be that of the lion. I’lie 
Tories? Qh! no. Let him not lav 
the flattering unction to his soul. He 
cheated, deceived, and insulted tbem. 
By the Tories all connexion with 
him must be avoided, as if il con¬ 
veyed the plague, lie must be un- 
touchod and untouehable. Onee he 
betrayed them^—he shall never be¬ 
tray them again. The answer his 
^emissary deserves from any Tory 
whom he endeavours to tempt, is 
already written in thp indignant re¬ 
ply of,AiChilles I™ 


However ■shameless be the tyrant Duke, 
Let him iHit dare upon w// Lie to look. 
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Never again altaU I his councita Join—> 

Never mtb him in ac-( or thought combine* 

Once he deceived and wronged roe—’lie in vaioi 
fie hopes to chest me by hh vows agun. 

Let once suffice him—for his course may be 
To headlong ruin, all untouched by me. 

That fate alone, the traitor’s lot, remains. 

Since righteous Heaven has reft him of his brains.' 


Of the New Ministry we do not 
yet pretend to judge. 

There is some laughing at the idea 
of Lordship of Brougham; and the 
Whiga will find it hard to square 
their necessary practice in place, with 
their professions out of it; but we 
willingly wait another month before 
we give our opinion on their merits. 
In the mean time one victory is won, 
in the expulsion of the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington ; for, until that incubus was 
got rid of, iheie was no hope. An¬ 
other victory, scarcely less import¬ 
ant, is the smoking out of ihs vermin 
Need we explain, that we thereby 
mean the flinging forth of Twjss, 
Croker, Plantu, Holmes—incredible 
to relate, the Whipper-In is whipped 
out—and all the other scent animals 
who thought themselves fixtures in 
the offices they held. The Diindases, 
Peels, Bathursts—and other ministe¬ 
rial families, also are gone. The 


Governni/'.it of the country is no 
longer considered to be in the hands 
of a mere club of Boroughmongers, 
and parasitical clerks. In this point 
of view we rejoice at the promotion 
of Brougham. He has kept himself 
aloof from the contemptible under** 
lings now destroyed, arid hence arises 
the paltry venom of Croker, displayed 
against him a few nights ago in such 
a manner as to sink that petty person 
still lower than ever. A meaner or 
more cowardly attempt at sarcasm— 
a poorer or more beggarly effort at a 
factious opposition never was exhi¬ 
bited—and Croker’s occupation is 
gone. Even the Cmrier despised 
him ! 

Next month we shall have ‘some¬ 
thing to say of the new Ministers; 
and if we do not like them, we shall 
make no difficulty in presenting them 
with a new year’s gift. 


BV ANNA MARIA PORTER. 
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SuMMBii’s frail tribes are gone, 

These modest flowers alone 

Remain to offer on a bridal morn— 

Oh! may their beauty prove. 

Types of thy wedded love, 

Beauty uncoupled with the dreaded thorn! 

And, ah*'unlike the rose, * 

Which, ere a June day close, 

Shede on the dewy earth its blushing showers. 

May your twined loves be seen. 

Like myrtles, ever green, 

Blooming aU freshly through long winter's hours. 
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DE POTTER.—CONGatSS.—SEPARATION OF HOLLAND AND BELGIUM.- 

INTERVENTION. 

DE POTTER. 


I TRAVELLED in the diligence from 
Gand to JBnixelles with one of the 
most distinguished deputies of the 
southern provinces to the States Ge¬ 
neral : it was shortly after the break¬ 
ing out of the revolution, and he was 
proceeding at the summons of the 
king to assist at the opening of that 
Assembly. 1’he Prince of Orange 
had just left Bruxelles, and the idea 
of the separation had only then 
struck upon the ringleaders of the 
affair as a panacea for all grievances. 
He remarked, that a similar demand 
for a dissolution of the Union be¬ 
tween Great Biitain and Ireland was 
in agitation ; I answered, by a faction 
only. “ Aye, aye,” replied he, “by 
O’Connell, Brougham, and all that 
set." So much for this gentleman’s 
know'ledgc of the state of parties in 
England and Ireland. However, I 
believe we know quite as little of 
them ns they do of us. One of the 
principal English daily papers called 
De Potter, the former editor of the 
Courier des Pays Baa, and he has more 
than once, in our presence, been 
named as a devilish clever little fel- 
. low for a bookseller. 

Ue Potter is a native of Bruges, 
and the head of a noble family of 
competent fortune. He is about forty 
years of age, short in stature, dry in 
temperament, perfectly bald, with an 
acute expression of countenance. His 
youth has been a studious one: dur¬ 
ing Napoleon’s iron reigA, he spent 
his time in Italy—at Rome chiefly, 
where he had free admission to the 
records of the Vatican. He has since, 
in his History of the Church, and in 
his life of Scipio de Ricci /translated 
by Mr. T. Roscoe, and published by 
Colburn, *) made such a use of these 
researches, as to subject him to the 
charge of unfairness. The friends of 
the church have urged, he would 
never have been pennilted to peruse 
and copy the documents he has 
availed himself of, had he not given 
the (/Ourt of Rome to understand 
tliat his views were friendly. His 


reputation at Rome stood deservedly 
high: in the absence of the Belgian 
ambassador, his friend, he officiated 
in his jilace, and altogether, from 
his birth, fortune, talents, and learn¬ 
ing, bore a higli considci ation at 
Rome, 

On his return home, under the 
reign of a constitutional monarch, he 
seems to have abandoned theology 
and history for politics, and to ha\ c 
engaged vrarmly in the controversies 
of the day. Beij^bim was a com¬ 
plainant : it had never ceased to be 
so under the present king from the 
time he was imposed upon them by 
the allies. Her grievances were 
not serious, but they were vexft- 
tious, and above all, the Belgians 
felt that Holland was preferred by 
the Dutcli king, and that a full 
measure of justice was not dealt out 
to it. The Belgians are a jealous anil 
irritable race, and it was an unlucky 
measure to couple them with a rival 
people, under an alien sovcieign, and 
what is more, a heretic. De Potter 
took up the cause of his countrymen, 
and all that man could do by pam¬ 
phlet and newspaper he did. He 
may be said to have been an agitator, 
but he took none of the measures of 
the great Irish disturber; he neither 
made speeches nor went on missions, 
but at la.st he projiosed a rent, and 
was banished for it. Certain members 
of the States, who had voted against 
ministers, were turned out of the 
posts they filled, and some were de¬ 
prived of pensions. De Potter pro¬ 
posed, that a fund should be esta¬ 
blished to indemnify all persons who 
sutfered for patriotism’s sake: he 
was already in prison for a libel on 
the government, and he was now 
brought out to be tried forja conspi¬ 
racy and high treason. In less than 
three months after his condemnation, 
Jip avd his two advocates were the 
chiefs of the provisional government, 
established on the ruins of the au¬ 
thority that persecuted him. This 
circumstance alone is a strong indi- 


' But sadly mutilated. Ed. 
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cation of the immediate causes of the 
revolution .in Belgium. 

I'he histoi y of the remote causes is 
long and tedious, and we feel confi¬ 
dent in saying, that though some 
grounds existed for complaint, there 
were none to justify a revolution, and 
none which would of themselves have 
roused the cyuntry to resistance. 
The proximate causes were of a more 
inllaminiitury nature : they arose out 
of the tyranny and injustice used to¬ 
wards the pr08S. The press is i ter¬ 
rible enemy, for it lives upon its 
griefs : tlie very strokes of arbitrary 
powerwhich shake it in one direction, 
in another sense ulfoid it the most 
annnatin^ and exciting sustenance. 

The liist overt act committed a- 
gaiiist the pi ess, by the government, 
w.is the sending two Frenchmen out 
of the country for a squib or satire of 
hoiue kind. The iniquity of this 
Hieasuie was pointed out in very 
strong terni'>, by Ducpetiaux and De 
Potter, ill the dillerent journals of the 
<lay ; they were tried ami imprisoned 
for it. 'J'hey were convicted by a 
law against sedition, which was pro¬ 
mulgated on Napoleon’s return from 
Mlba, and which had been intended 
to serve a temporary purpose, in those 
ilangerouH tinie.s, De Potter was 
utterly uimllVctod by imprisonment; 
on the contrary, it left him time for 
uninterrupted labours. He became 
even still moie assiduous in his voca¬ 
tion. I'hc |)ei secut ion of the liberals, 
and the di-icontciit of the priests, 
under restrictions imposed by a pro- 
testant court, suggested a union— 
an alliance offensive and defensive 
between the two great factions. 
The party thus united became so 
.stiong both iu the States and in the 
countiy, and the war of the journals 
so seveie ujion Ihe obnoxious minis- 
tcis, that it was determined by the 
goveriinieiit to enijdoy a sort of coup 
d' ^latj and put down the organ of 
these discontents, conceiving that 
when the mouth-piece had been ta¬ 
ken away, the coinplainls them¬ 
selves would sink into silence. They 
availed themselves of the very first 
pretext, and brought the chief scribe, 
De Potter, to trial for cousiiiracy and 
high.treason, and withp view to sow 
disunion in a party already too strong, 
they sei/.ed upon his private corres¬ 
pondence, upon that of hjs intimate 
ti lend Tuileuian'.,and published thciii. 


De Potter was no sooner con- 
demn^d, than the ministers conti¬ 
nued the prosecution of the journals ; 
in thirty days a libel per dim was 
attacked, these libels were contained 
in seven different ilewspapers. It 
was now, while these affairs were 
pending, that the French revolution 
broke out. Can it he doubted that 
the public mind, inflamed by the at¬ 
tacks on the press, was in a fit state 
to receive any violent impression ? 
The .newspapers, in expectation of 
fine, imprisonmentif, and destruction, 
were naturally prepared to pusli thq 
people to any step which might 
screen themselves, and produce an 
amendment of the law under which 
they wrote. The inflammability ofthe 
public feeling was, however, only skin 
deep; it had no profound or press¬ 
ing causes; and the country enjoyed 
all essential advantages, it had never 
been in an equal state of prosperity ; 
trade, commerce, and the arts were 
flourishing, and the improvement in 
the means and manner of living, 
within the last five years, has been 
extiaordinary. At tlie same time, the 
clumsy iiolicy of the government had 
left grievances, great in name, sad in 
sound, which amused the ear and 
served the purposes of watch-words. 
The people complained loudly of 
taxes, of being compelled to use the 
Dutch language, of an unequal par¬ 
tition of places ; whereas, in point of 
fact, they were simply in a very bad 
humour at the treatment of their 
newspapers, whiclj bad naturally 
enough identified their own cause 
with that of the national liberty and 
independence. Thus the Belgian re¬ 
volution is a newspapef revolution, 
as was that of Baris. 

It never, however,’ could have 
come to any thing, had it not been 
for the extreme folly and mismanage¬ 
ment of*the government, who actu¬ 
ally enticed imd taatalii:ed the Bel¬ 
gians on & revolt. 

The beginning was a mob or riot 
after the play: the house of Van 
Moanen, the prime minister, was 
burnt and pulled down; and the 
house of the prime minister’s devil, 
IjCbry Bagnano, the editor of the 
National, and a printer. The re¬ 
spectable citizens at length succeeded 
in quelling the violence of the mob, 
nnd with arms in their hands—those 
they hatl used against the liolers— 
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thoj' Ijpgan tij treAt with the govern¬ 
ment respecting the grievances al¬ 
leged to have laid the foundation of 
the popular commotion. The king 
listened with aj)j)arenl attention, 
temporised, and shuffled. lie ex¬ 
hibited both his fear and his obsti¬ 
nacy. 'Ihe Prince of Orange arrived 
in Bnixciles, avowedly to inquire in¬ 
to the fornplaints of the people, and 
to assist in remedying them. He 
gicw alarmed, and, under pretext of 
bearing a niessage to his father, de¬ 
camped. The peojile were again left 
to themselves; with aims in their 
hands, and a mob ready to rise into 
Violence, llie very fiist racnient of 
nicouiagenient. The municipal au¬ 
thorities perceiving the royal govern¬ 
ment too wcalv to protect them, <le- 
serfed theii posts, and the citi/ens 
weie diiven to erect temporary go- 
veiuments, and to other ievolution¬ 
ary pets, for the sole purpose of main¬ 
taining ordei, and carrying on the 
bus’ness of the country. At the first 
unequivocal si"nal of an honest in¬ 
tention to meet llic conqilaints of the 
people, their arms would have been 
laid down. JS'o such si-’ii was giv¬ 
en : all was palm cr. Tjiough tired 
to death of military employment, the 
citizens would ha\c been too glad to 
resign tbeir Avenpons on the slightest 
pretext; they could not do it in very 
shmiie. The king Avould not afford 
theni an excuse, bis talk was of 
thi' riindamental la^ and the Stales- 
Gi nr i.il .thepenplewellknewtheyhad 
nothing to look to bnl the monarch's 
Avill. If the design had been to tire 
(Hit the Inhryecit, who were neglect¬ 
ing their busiiici's, losing their time, 
and oceupied m disagreeable duties, 
tliPic might have been some wisdom 
in the plan. Hut the king neither 
w'ould disband these rebels by 
promjitness, nor weary thfra out by 
delay: he neither used clemency nor 
severity, but Mly‘ahalUyd between 
the two, till b ^ad absolutely drivem 
even the best-intentioned into re¬ 
bellion. Ho then, when it was too 
late, ami while he was still pretend¬ 
ing to defer the question to the States 
assembled, secretly marched an ar¬ 
my to the siege of Bruxelles. While 
the States wme dcbbCiating Upon the 
demiii.d'. of the vomplainunts, the 
ain.y of I'nnce Fredeurk ivas cutting 
them in pieces in the streets of the 
< apital. 


The success of the cil^ens of 
Brussels,, in their opposition to the 
Dutch troops, is almost utaccount- 
able. It required cowardice'and in¬ 
capability of the most eminent de- 
giee, to insure a failure of the enter- 
prize. In the first place, they were 
scarcely opposed at all; they were 
stopped simply because they dared 
not proceed, and when they were 
opposed, it was because they in a 
rnauncr inv ited the attack ; it was a 
kind of rising to crush a retreating, 
trembling monster, that while it 
grinned and shewed its teeth, was 
evidently bent upon taking to its 
heels on the first opening that pre¬ 
sented ULclf. I'heie is perhaps an 
inaptitude in lioth Dutch and Bel¬ 
gians to military command : the com¬ 
manders of the king exhibited the 
extremest ignorance and imbecility, 
and the conimandci s that sprung up 
on the popular side were foreigner .* 
Van Helen, a Spaniard, and Melli- 
net, a Frenchman ; and subsequent¬ 
ly Duvives and I’uiitecoularit, both, 
wc believe, natives of France, or at 
least born of French parents. Vis¬ 
count Pontccoulant commands in 
West Flanders; and 1, who was a 
witness of his proceedings, was 
struck with the soldieily air, and the 
familiarity and mastery he appeared 
to have in all militaiy and adminis¬ 
trative functions over the Belgians 
acting with him, many of whom had 
bad equal opportunity for acquiring 
warlike experience. 

The Iosm experienced on both sides 
in Bruxelles was certainly consider¬ 
able, but it has l>eeii guatly exagge¬ 
rated. The foices brought against 
Bruxelles amounted probably to 7,000 
or 8,0<J0; though as many more 
might be approaching, to join the 
forces under the command of the 
Prince. Of their loss it is difficult 
to form a calculation. The people 
had killed 400 or .500: 1,500 more 
were wounded, and a considerable 
proportion died of their wounds— 
perhaps 30d. 

Persons at home, who formed 
their opinions through the exagge¬ 
rating medium of the newspapers, 
whose correspondents probably wrote 
in great liaste, and in some con¬ 
fusion, have imagined the picture of 
an infiiriated population falling upon 
a nunieroUs army in the act of taking 
their city by stoim. Nothing, how- 
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ever I that was warlil^e, eoold be more 
peaceable than was the fi|;ht of Bro* 
xelies. It waa a aeUto at pop-game, 
which lasted four days^ The Aorrora, 
of which we have heard so much, 
began when the army was in the act 
of being driven out: it was then that 
the atrocities, the burnings, the 
rapes,i’^nd the plunderings were com¬ 
menced ; perhaps the flying army 
did its share j but it was the ca¬ 
naille of Bruxelles, sallying forth from 
lane and hovel, garret and cellar, 
that perpetrated far more flian haif 
the mischief. This has never been 
said in Bruxelles,^for a very good 
reason : nobody dare say it. From 
the time of the victory up till very 
lately, the mob has‘always been at 
least dreaded. 

The apparent stand against-the 
king had been made by the bour¬ 
geois, the respectable tradespeople, 
who, with muskets in their hands, 
had treated with the king, and hod 
been repi-csentcd by the Committee 
of Safety, and by their Commander 
in Chief. It was they who treated, 
but it was not they who fought. When 
the troops appioarlied, they gladly 
let the mob take their amis, while 
they ran away to their cellars and 
hiding holes. I’liis was called being 
disarmed by an insurrection of tlio 
mob : the authoi rties of the bourgeois 
took this favourable oecasion to dis¬ 
appear. So that when the army ar¬ 
rived, the talking and treating revo¬ 
lutionists had disappeared.- the chief 
part of the tradespeople and their 
families joyfully made ready to re¬ 
ceive the prince and his troops, for 
revolutions die bad for trade, and it 
was unuersully expected, that the 
army would enter and take posses - 
sion of the city. But the army seemed 
to think twice about the matter. They 
came in shuffling and looking behind 
them; they were evidently in a 
dreadflil taking; this encouraged a 
few of the mob—they who had picked 
up the arms of the bourgeois guard— 
to fire : they fired, and fired,—up a 
lane and from the bottom of an alley, 
or the top of the house, or out of a 
garret window,—but the attack was 
perfectly despicable. The town had 
neither spirit, leaders, nor ammuni¬ 
tion, and on the field no force at all. 
The passiveness of the Dutch, how¬ 
ever, soon brought everybody upon 
them. Delay encouraged, the pea¬ 


sants flocked in, and at last a very 
considerable crowd was collected; 
muskets peeped out of every door, 
lane, and window, from behind every 
lamp-post, balcony and buttress, tiil 
at la.st they all took courage; a man 
with a wooden leg trundled a field- 
piece e» avant, the mass shouted, and 
followed, an explosion took place, 
and the Dutch army i etreated : night 
fell, and when morning came, no 
enemy was to be found. The com¬ 
batants were out of woik; for it is 
odd enough, a.s tljpy were almost all 
labourers and artisans, so did they 
keep workmanlike hours, they we^ 
to their meals wilh wonderful regu¬ 
larity. As soon as the customary 
hour was ended, and nature salis- 
fied, they returned to their occu¬ 
pation of poj)ping. The greatest 
slaughter took place among the milk 
people, who made a point of supply¬ 
ing their customeis as usual; and in 
order to do tills ■with security, they 
delivered their milk at a very early 
hour, before the fighting began. I3ut 
many, not sufliciently activ<‘, oi ..nf- 
ficiently early, weie iiaiaiil l*y the 
Dutch ballots in tlu' .stie.t Ik fine 
all their _;//•«//yiie w<is supplnd 

We would not wi h to iidieule an 
event which U likolj to be produc¬ 
tive of great consequence', an<l winch 
certainly was uccnmpaiued by much 
suft'ering ; but tlic blame must lie at 
the door of those who pufl’ Ibe cou¬ 
rageous exploits of tbo InaM* Bruxel¬ 
lois, and compare the liatlli to tliat 
of Fans. 

Wltcn the victory W'as derided; 
nay, indeed, when it ap[ieared jiroba- 
ble that it would turn in lav our of 
the people, the authorities, tlio or¬ 
gans of the revolution, made tlicir 
appearance. A Provisional (iovern- 
ment was immediately patclied up, 
and as soon as the arrival of Ibe 
news at Paiis iufoimed M. l)c Pot¬ 
ter of the state of things, he lost not 
a moment in returning to the coun¬ 
try whence he had been so unjustly 
banished, lie was immediately co- 
optated by the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment, since wbidi time he has been 
its soul, the spring on whicli it 
moved, its oracle, and its guide. 

The situation of the Provisional 
Government was one of extreme dif¬ 
ficulty ; the interval between the 
victory of Bruxelles and the assem¬ 
bling of Congress, of extreme danger. 
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All the strong places of the country of flie country. They also organized 
were filled with Dutch troops; luck- the assembling of a Congress of 
ily> however, mixed with Belgians. Notables, by which the form and 
A war was to be carried on without principles of the native constitution 
funds, and a starving and excited of the indejiencleni; state should be 
people to be kept in order without a decided upon.' Up to the veiy meet- 
police, with scarcely a single exist- ing of this assembly, the Go\eminent 
ing munieijial authority. Troops appears to have gone on with unity 
were, however, set on foot, and the of purpose, and in harmony of feel- 
war successfully maintained, and the ing. The course of procedure to be 
people, with a few exceptions, that adopted by the Provisional Govern- 
of Bruges for instance, hindered ment, as respected the form of ac- 
frorn breaking out into open sacking knowledging the authority of the 
and plundering. * In most towns Congress, becatnc a matter of dis- 
thcre was notliing whatever to pre- cussion, and T)e Potter seems to have 
vent the numerous poor from rising been left in a minority of one. The 
upon the fewer rirh, except their immediate consequence has been his 
own notions of right and wrong, retirement altogether from the raa- 
and also the conciliatory precautions nagemeut of affairs : what the future 
taken by the wealthy, who were well consequences of his secession may 
awate of their danger. All this was be, it is more difficult to say. De 
done amidst the intrigues of the Potter may now be considered the 
Dutch court, and the apprehensions head of the Republican party, and 
of foreign intervention. Besides the fact of that active and i^>alou3 
which, the Government found leisure faction being able to place at their 
greatly to ameliorate the existing head so distinguished a chief as Dc 
laws, and by several popular and Potter, may possibly very seriously 
liberal enactments secured the favour affect the fortunes of Belgium. 

THE CONQRESS. 

Tlie Congress of Notables is a power as the Provisional Government 
much mote aristocratic body than itself. Branch clubs arc established; 
might have been expected from the and being established in CAcry town 
complexion of the revolution. The of Belgium, I should not be sui- 
qualitication for voUng is consider- prised to find that they will present 
able, and does not include more than the most formidable opposition to the 
one in every thirty-six* The depu- measures of Congress, should they 
ties to the states have almost all not prove of a kind sufficiently popu- 

bcen re-elected to serve in the Con- lar, or should they exhibit any lean- 

gress, and from their familiarity with ing to the House of Nassau. The 

public business, and their weight in Congress has a most difficult part 1o 

the country, they will probably in a play: the principal members of it, 

great measure and for a time manage such as De McUlenacre, Stussart, and 

the constituent assembly. The pre- De Serruys ore not men of much 

sident, Surlet de Chokier,ha8 always moral courage, and, in case of a po- 

been distinguished in the States for litical storm, would be the first to 

the independence of hU character, retreat. The deputies for the south- 

and the liberality of his views. The ern provinces have already in one 

inaptitude for public business among great emergency exhibited a total 

the Belgians is almost as ‘great as want of courage and political saga- 

their inajititudi^for military com- city. When after the breaking out 

manjd- A cinb, which was sa^d in of the revolution-r-after the visit of 

Bruxelles tp unite the talent of the the prince of Orange, and the propo- 

place, and which certainly made it- sitionofaseparation between the two 

self very remarkable for the violence countries, the king summoned the 

of its doctrines, may be considered states, it appeared clear in the ac- 

as a specimen of their wretched tual state of men’s minds, that there 

powers of Orator)', and their extreme could be no cUlm and independent 

ignorance of general politics. This deliberation at the Hague in the 

club was called the C'cafrale, midst of the exasperated Dutch, 

and w'as said to possess as much and it was moreover one of the 
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groands of complaint that had been 
submitted to the king, that Bct> 
gium was unfairly and imperfectly 
. represented in the States. Under 
these circumstances, the deputies of 
the southern states came to a reso¬ 
lution not to go to the Hague, but 
to assemble at Uruxelles, and there 
flelil)erate upon the steps that it 
might seem advisable to take. This 
resolution was printed and placard¬ 
ed, and approved by every body— 
the deputies were gathering together 
at Bruxelles, when all of a sudden 
one evening, they took the diligence 
and started for Holland. The world 
of Bruxelles was mightily astonished, 
and though the utmost harmony had 
always subsisted between the depu¬ 
ties and their constituents, the coun¬ 
try was well nigh disposed to cen¬ 
sure. However, they were supposed 
to have good reasons, and the matter 
was looked over for a time. 

The truth is, that disobedience to 
the royal summons and a factious 
assembling in the discontented capital 
was too bold a step for these gentle- 

THB SEPARATION OF 

It is a question very' easily settled, 
whetlier Belgium and Holland ought 
ever to have been united; but the 
expediency of a separation is not so 
plain a case. Such progress had 
been made in identifying the interests 
of the two countries, that a sejiara- 
tion must be attended with gieat 
suffering to Belgium at least. The 
advantasres of tlic union accrued ra¬ 
ther to the dynasty, than to Holland: 
it is hard to say what the latter 
country gained Iiy it, excepting per¬ 
haps in some increase of national 
dignity, and in being relieved of a 
jiart of its debt, for which, however, 
sh(;paul ample interest in the pro¬ 
tection given to Belgian produce 
and manufactures. In the rise and 
growth of Antweip, as a great colo¬ 
nial port, Amsterdam was deeply 
wounded, and no countervailing ad¬ 
vantage arose to Holland. The co¬ 
lonies of Holland, and Holland her¬ 
self, were constrained to use Bel¬ 
gian manufactures, at a time w'hcn 
cheaper and better markets existed 
elsewhere. Under this protection, 
the arts in Belgium soon flourished 
most surprisingly, and the capital of 
flic country has probably iricicascd 
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men: they grew afraid of their own 
act, and ran away and left it. And 
yet had they had the com age to ad¬ 
here to it, it would have saved the 
bloodshed, it would have sto[)ped tho 
mfirp separation of the two coun¬ 
tries, it would have preserved the 
dynasty of Nassau. In short, it 
would have brought matters to a 
crisis at a time when they were not 
irremcdiaule. ITiert could have been 
no sham debates at the Hague, no 
more hy[iocritical references to the 
States General, and the fundamental 
law; and with the xleputies at their 
head, the resolution could neither 
have been so misinterpreted, nor 
could they ha\c pretended so far to 
niisuuilerstand it, as to send an army 
against Bruxelles. If similar cases 
of difficulty occur, it is to be feared 
that the same m£ n will act with si¬ 
milar indecision and want of cou¬ 
rage. ITicy are, however, now joined 
with from a hundred and forty to one 
hundred and fifty other Notables, 
who in time will probably regain their 
due influence in the assembly. 

HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 

three-fold, in the course of seven or 
eight years. The consumption of 
Belgian coal by Holland was im¬ 
mense, and the separation necessa¬ 
rily throws out of enijiloyment in¬ 
dividuals to an amount which few 
people at present aic prepared to 
suppose, it is very possible that all 
tliese advantages aiising from tlie 
union, may soon be coinpcusatod by 
favourable commercial engagements 
with other countries, but in the in¬ 
terval, vast distress must Ik; suffered. 
Half the trade of the country must ne¬ 
cessarily be bankrupt. Holland will 
suffer more individually than nari- 
onally, by the separation. Dutch 
capitalists have great stakes in many 
of the establishments of Belgium, and 
ill case af failure, their loss must 
necessarily be considerable. Of thct e 
capitalists, the king is tlie chief: he 
is thought to be the richest monarch 
in Europe,'he has always been an 
economist, lie is allowed by the 
fundamental law, for personal ex¬ 
penditure, upwards of a hundred 
thousand pounds sterling a year; of 
which he spends only a small part, 
and the possessions which were made 
over to him as royal domain, aie cx- 
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(feelingly extensive. Their bare spe- and in too great a hurry. The very 

ciiicatioBS it]l a large and thick oc- same thing happened in the case of 

tavo volume, printed in a large type. Joseph IL-^WIlliam’s hatred to the 

These are Of course lost to him, and press arose out of the idea that it 

the capital which he had invested in was opposing the true interests of 

diflFerent mercantile establishments, the country.—^Though it may be 

Wa? declared, by tlie Provisional Go- true that the Belgians have fought 

verntnent, confiscated. Among these, but poorly for tlreir revolution, it 

\vas the great printing establishment, does not follow that it is not the 

called the Imprimerie NormaU. unanimous act of the nation. No 

There can be no doubt that William people in the world ever joined more 
has been a benefactor to the country ^heartily in wishing for an cmancipa- 
he was called to govern, and that, tion from the government of the 
generally speakii^g, the views of his f)utch king, than they do; but they 
administration were enlightened. But are not a people either to shed blood 
people vv ill not be ever happy against or spend money without very good 
their will. The Dutch king was im- cause—or very long suffering, 

posed upon them greatly to their dis- I fear that in this matter, there is 
taste, by the Congress of Vienna; and a solemn truth to be told : solemn, 

the unfortunate issue of the arrange- because it iiivoi'>’^‘’s considerations of 

ment is one of the strongest proofs a sacred kind, and which, in another 

that can be given of the absurdity, as sense, nearly affects our own intn- 

well as the injustice Of parcelling out ests. It is to be apprehended that 

countries without consulting those nn Prateslant government van tulc a 

on the point who are chiefly con- Catholic one in perfect quiet. The 

certied. If a people will not bear a priests have had much to do with 

good king on these conditions, much this revolution, and they will have 

less will they tolerate a bad one. more. Thtte are thirty or forty of 

However, it is most probable that them in the now (’ongress. It is 

had William been not only a well- odd to And a flock of Roman Catbo- 

disposed, but also an adroit ruler, lie clergymen heading a republican 

he might have retained his power. party—nevertheless, such things have 

He has lost Belgium, rather by a been. We feel confident, that if the 

want of tact in managing 'the pro- dynasty of Nassau should be final- 

judices of the people, than by any ly sent adrift, the priests will have 

acts of misgovernment. He never been greatly concerned in the mea- 

knew where to yield, and he has sure, and that simply because he is 

forced his plans, good and enlightened a Protestant. 

though they might be, incautiously 

INTER VENTIOX. 

This is a word that lias been in to be hurried and worried by foreign 

great use of late, respecting Belgic armies. The Belgians are a vety 

affairs. It means that great boys peculiar people: they arc not ex- 

do not like to see little boys fight, cecdingly irritable, but they never 

and, in ordei to put down noise and forget an injury. They are a difficult 

crekte peace, they rush in between folk to deal with. They are kickcble 

them, give each a punch on tjie head, to a certain point, but, after that, 

or at least him who seems the mo.st the brain gets charged, they are 

uproarious, and all is then expected bultisk, they are unmanageable, vin- 

to be right, £ ^ even had a similar dictive, and irreconcileable. 'Fhey 

measure been taken as regards Lei- are like the Irish in the more savage 

ghim, unless that cquntr^f had been parts of the Green Island character, 

tut into little pieces, and given in hut not equal to them in their fancy 

morsels to by-Standers, what good and vivacity; nor in their honho- 

eould ‘haxe been effected? If the mie, their heartiness, their hospi- 

Dutch king could not rule his peo- tality, and thoughtlessness, which, 

pie when they had no great com- though a bad quality for a citizen, 

plaints to make against him, how is is still an amiable individual quality, 

it likely that he would be able to for it implies disinterestedness. The 

rule them after he had caused them Belgian character is different fron 
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that of every other European nation, 
and well it may be so. Their ex* 
perience has been dreadful. Their 
territory has been fought over inch 
by inch. Their population has been 
massacred, their crops destroyer!, 
consumed, or trampled upon—frotn 
time immemorial they nave been 
kicked till, aS- Hudibras says, they 
know Spanish from neats {». e.) 
Dutch leather. Look at a boy at 
school w'ho happens to be the thii?! 
usher’s exercise post: the boy, whose 
hair is torn, whose ears are pulleii, 
whose head is banged—what is bis 
charactei ? Is he nut stupid and 
scowling?—i'l he not dull and vin¬ 
dictive? Such is the Jlclgian. But 
look at the reverse—treat him well, 
ho IS industrious, saving, contented, 
not oijierpiisiiig, bnt persevering, 
steady, cautious, and accumulative; 
hot, amiable, bnt respectable; a 
good citi/.en, but a poor friend ; su- 
pcistitious always, but ready to pay 
jiropei irspcct to authorities. 'I'he 
Bol'iions will never be the fashion in 
h.urojio, like the French or the Ita¬ 
lians. but they niay be a happy, 
wealthy, and respectable nation. 

Tlicir population is small, their 
country is rich and well sitnated. 
They have one, and only one, good 
port j and if they are not molested 
they may prosper. ITie danger is, 
that since the nations of Europe 
an not too wise to quarrel, they 
may go to war, and then most as¬ 
suredly the arena will be Belgium. It 
is open to all, and ready to subsist tlic 
hostile armies that may be engaged. 


« 

It ia possible that if a republic were 
established, neighbouring powers 
might ask permission to enter 
territory, but they would neverthe¬ 
less stay in it when they were there, 
and, as it always has been, make it a 
great European abattoir. 

The true mode of disposing of Bel¬ 
gium, is to add it to France. The 
measure may be unpalatable, but it 
is the uiily one which will insure the 
peace of Europe. It is difficult to 
suppose what lational objection could 
be ui ged to the lyasure’, beyond the 
vulgar idea that edition of territory 
is addition of power, and tliat power 
concentrated in any particulai state 
is dangciuus to all surrounding ones. 
France, however, would simply re¬ 
move her frontier-j; what she gained 
in extent, slie would lose in cumpact- 
ni'ss : a feeling ot security which 
would be given by the boundary of 
the Scheldt, would make her less 
quarrelsome, as a feeling of security 
always does. The people are not uir- 
willing, though they are now dream¬ 
ing of an independent state j they are, 
however, well disposed to the French, 
and it would he happy for themweie 
they joined to it. 'The difference of 
language in some of the provinces 
may be supposed an objection; it is 
not, however, so great as existed iu 
the province of Alsace, when it was 
join^ to Franee, and which, though 
it remain in force to this day, has 
never in the slightest degree impeded 
or stood in the way of the tlioiougli 
union of that province with the main 
body of the French Empire. 


Belgiumi-r’Bjf -«« Withers- 
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PARLfAMKN'TARr REFORM, PROCEEDINGS BEFORE COMMITTEES OF 
PRIVIl.EGES, AND TDK CASE 01" THE CINQUE PORTS. 


The new Goveniment have pledged 
themselves to bring forward a measure 
of reform. What Ihe nature of that 
reform is likely to be, it is impossible 
to conjecture, for Lord Grey himself 
seems to be involved in great doubt 
upon the .subject. The scheme which 
shall emanate from that learned 
head, may poshibjy be a very wise 
one; but unforttfiiately for Whig 
statesmen, the cemntry, that is, the 
really enlightened portion of it, is 
not inclined to look with indulgence 
on any measure of reform which 
bears upon it the impress of a Whig 
administration. Ileform with them 
smacks too much of innovation; and 
there is, unhapjiily, in the present 
cabinet, none of that leaven of Tory¬ 
ism which we expected to find, and 
which w«)uld have satisfied the pub¬ 
lic that no evil could be intended. 

For these reasons, and also know¬ 
ing, as we do, that the Whigs never 
thought much of the people, except 
when in opposition,we confess that we 
have but little hope for rational re¬ 
form at their hands. Either, on the 
one hand, (he power of a borough- 
mongcring aristocracy will render 
the measure merely illusive, or, on 
the other, temerity and rashness, 
which accompany real timidity and 
indecision, us impudence does bash¬ 
fulness, will carry them into mea¬ 
sures more calculated to awaken the 
alarms of the higher onlers, than to 
allay the agitation of the lower. 

Let it not be supposed, that be¬ 
cause ire advocate reform, we are 
enemies to the institutions of our 
country. W^hen we call for eco¬ 
nomy, we do not desire to obtain it 
by the dowulall of the throne, and 
the uprooting of the royal stem which 
is planted in our soil. When we 
demand the free exe’^se of popular 
rights, we do not wish to confound 
the ranks of society, or to hurl the 
aristocracy from mat eminence on 
which they justly stand. And when 
we raise our voice for reform, wc do 
not mean innovation. We would 
guard the throne, we would uphold 
the aristocracy, and, above all, we 
would cherish the real principles of 
our constitution ; and therefore it is 


that we endeavour to arrest attention 
to the absolute necessity which ex¬ 
ists for making some change in the 
present state of the representation. 
We say ihe present state, because we 
are about to prove that that state is 
not now what it ouceW'os, but that 
the principles of tjie constitution, if 
properly admini-stered, are sufficient 
to bring back to the people that 
share in the representation to which 
tlicy are justly entitled. That it has 
become what it now is, is owing to 
usurpations successfully carried on 
under the connivance of successive 
governments, and vigoiously main¬ 
tained, under the influence of sejlish 
and sordid motives. 

The aristocracy and the corjrora- 
tions are those who arc inclined to 
maintain the monopoly; and the 
necessity of giving up their ill-acquir¬ 
ed wealth, is a hard morsel for them 
to digest. From the latter, we confess 
that we have no hopes of a voluntary 
surrender; they have but slender 
stakes in the country; they have 
but little to lose by civil confusion; 
and even if they had, their sordid ami 
grovelling minds are proof against any 
considerations but those of palpable 
and immediate pay. They therefore 
must be made to disgorge. From 
the aristocracy, however, we have 
better hopes ; their very constitution 
has mingled them too much with 
their humbler brethren, to make them 
wholly insensible to their interests ; 
they have large possessions, which 
force cannot guard against the exas¬ 
peration of a disappointed ])copIe: 
they have educated and enlightened 
minds to see the necessity of bowing 
before the coming storm; they will 
not risk their immense estates for 
the patronage of a rotten borough; 
they will not run the danger of civil 
strife, and the downfall of (heir or- 
iler, for the sake of prolonging for a 
little while the enjoyment of an un¬ 
constitutional privilege. 

To them therefore we appeal, and 
we tell them, that the force of 
popular opinion, whidh is making 
such rapid strides in the rest of IDu- 
rope, will not lag behind in England; 
that the progress of mind cannot be 
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checked in itd mid and triumphant 
career; that the lower oiders will not 
remain contented- in ignorance and 
(hiikness, that t,prd Wilton may still 
have the satisfaction of seeing light 
and knowledge flowing from the high¬ 
er rank«<. We tel! them, that if they 
would still maintain the vantage 
ground, they must even gird up their 
loins and mil ftar it, that the equili- 
lirium of society will sooner or later 
be adjusted, and the great ones of 
the land become in fact, what they 
have long been in theory, trustees for 
the benefit of the people. 

Unless they widen the channel, 
through which the great stream of 
popular opinion flows, it will soon 
i)rcak its banks andcoverthe land with 
desolation. The people know' their 
rights, and, we speak advisedly when 
we say, that even now, a resort to 
force is not beyond the contempla¬ 
tion of the inhabitants in many of 
those towns whose [uivileges have 
been usurj»ed. 

WTiat then are we to do ? Wc must 
recur to the constitution itself, and 
remove the obstacles v'hich oppose 
the force of that adjusting power by 
which our institutions have, in other 
respects, confoimed themselves to the 
spirit of the limes. Wc will point 
out how this may he effected. 

With respect to the right of voting 
in counties, there seems to be no com¬ 
plaint, except from those who would 
establi-sh univemal suffrage and the 
vote by liallot; a class of men too un¬ 
important in point of numbers or in¬ 
telligence, too visionary in their view's 
to make any arguments against them 
needful or profitable. •> 

All pcjsons living in a country, 
conforming to its laws, and contri¬ 
buting to its resources, have a natu- 
ral right to the protection of those 
laws, and the repose and security 
resulting from a state of Society; 
but further their right does not ex¬ 
tend ; the mere conforming to the 
laws, the mere contributing to the 
revenue, do nob of themselves give 
title to take part in framing those 
laws, or ih the distribution of that 
revenue. If they did, society could 
not hold long together. The coun¬ 
cils of the wise would be broken in 
upon by the clamour of the many, 
and the plans of those who had the 
interest of the state really at heart, 
would be baffled by those, who, hav¬ 


ing little to lose by change, would 
not be anxious to avoid it, and to 
whom turbulence and anarchy would 
hold out many apjiarent ailvaiitages. 
In such a state of things, the rights 
of property and tlie gradations of 
rank must inevitably give way ; and 
the civilization, which owes its ori • 
gin, its continuance, and its jirogress 
to their influence, be banished from 
the earth. Tlie power which one 
man has of rising above his fellow 
men in wealth, influence, and station, 
is the grand incefidve to those exer¬ 
tions on which ci^lkation depends; 
and, therefore, the state of things, 
which would deprive mankind of 
that incentive, would soon reduce 
them to original ignorance and bar¬ 
barity. Accordingly, we find that 
in no country of any extent, with the 
history of which we aie acquainted, 
did all the people partake in the le¬ 
gislative function. In some of the 
Grecian states, the right of voting 
was certainly vei'y extensive, but 
whatever glory was attached to the 
history of those states, they do not 
present a picture of society which 
we would wish to see realized at the 
present day. ITiey in fact stand as 
memorable examples of the danger 
to social securitj, public peace, and 
national justice, which results from 
such an order of things. The (piali- 
fications necessary for an t lector are 
those which afford a fair presumption 
of his being gifted with a certain de¬ 
gree of intelligence, and a rational 
security that he will have the interest 
of the state at heart. 

Though all men contribute indi¬ 
rectly to the revenue, theie are few 
who contribute directly, w'ho aie not 
in that class of life where both these 
circumstances may be presumed, and 
therefore our constitution in many 
cases provides, tliat the payment of 
certain imposts shall be a criterion 
of qualification; but by the common 
law this possession of uninovcable 
property is in all cases necessary. 
In counties this qualification consists 
in freehold property of the value of 
forty shillings. When this amount 
was first established, it had the effect 
of confiiining the right to a very small 
number, but at that time there were 
very few persoiis possessed of suffi¬ 
cient intelligence to enable them to 
make a wise choice, and these few 
were most likely to be tbund among 
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the perbons who were possessed of 
some wealth. However, it would lie 
very unjust if at the present day the 
elective franchise were condned to 
the same class of persons as those 
who tjien exclusively enjoyed it, and 
if the law induced such a conse¬ 
quence no power could prevent ils 
repeal. But as intelligence descend¬ 
ed and spread amongst a lower class 
of society, so did the elective fran¬ 
chise, and the qualification being es¬ 
timated by the nominal value, and 
not the quantity of the laud, was gra¬ 
dually diffused anVongst a larger num¬ 
ber; as the iat"lligeiire of the people 
increased, the value of money fell, and 
though at the same lime, the amount 
of the pledge w Inch each voter is re¬ 
quired to offer for the integrity of his 
choice is diniinislied, the necessity 
for tliat pledge is dimini.shed also. 

So far, therefore, as the right of 
election in counties is concerned, the 
elastic jirinciple of the constitution 
has had full effect. But it may well 
be objected, by those wdio look upon 
the present state of the franchise in 
boroughs, that in that most iinpoi- 
tant (lej)artiuent, so far from their 
being any power of adjustment dis- 
cunnble, it apjjears to have been in¬ 
vested from the beginning with a 
charactei of untliangeableness,wholly 
at vaiiancc w’ith the principle for 
which wo aic contending. 

To thin objection, however, we are 
by no lueaus disposed ‘o assent. We 
are quite convinced, t'uit, in other 
times, the right of voting in boroughs 
was analogous to that in counties; 
that the qualifications w’hich we 
have described as being necessary to 
all electors, and which we have seen 
to have been kept in view as far as 
the latter were concerned, were not 
lost sight of when extending the 
franchise to the former. It is true, 
that tlie I osstssion of land was not 
required, where no land existed; but 
the holding of a house affqrded the 
satnc^security ; as')^ the contributing 
to the local and parochial imposts 
was a wan ant for the voters being 
of a rank of life from which suffi¬ 
cient intelligence might be expected. 
Accordingly we find, that the com¬ 
mon law right of voting for burgesses 
is, " In the inhabitants householders 
and residents within the borough." 
(See Glamille, ]07,14l—-2, Journals 
10,—Journals 70.) To which state¬ 


ment of the right is sometimes add¬ 
ed, " paying scot and lot.” 

This is admitted on all hands to 
have been the original common law 
right, and if it had been allowed to 
continue, no argument is necessary 
to show, that the franchise would 
diffuse itself as rapidly as intelligence, 
and that as each person in the towns 
became capable ofmakiii|[ a good use 
of such a privilege, he would find 
himself invested with it. 

We arc now, however, far from that 
desirable state of things. In a great 
majority of our boroughs, so far from 
the right being exercised by those to 
whom the constitution originally con¬ 
fided it, and W'ho are most likely to 
make a proper use of it, it is taVn 
from the inhabitants, who have a 
stake in their homsc* md their trade, 
and given to the members, even the 
non-resident members, of a local cor¬ 
poration. These non-resident free¬ 
men are the very fittest engines of 
corruption and monopoly that could 
possibly l»e discovered. They are 
generally of the vciy lowest order, 
and arc distributed by the patrons of 
the corporation, in different towns at 
a distance from one anotlier. By tlu.s 
means, they arc prevented from com¬ 
bining together for any common oli- 
ject, tliey are without the iueentiv es 
to politioai integrity, that might arise 
from emulation among themselves ; 
and they have no interest whatever, 
in the place for which they are called 
upon to choose a representative. Un¬ 
der these cireumstanees, the patron 
rinds it easy to deal with each indivi¬ 
dual, and is not long in making an 
arrangement. 'J'liey are mustered 
from all quarters on the day of eJer- 
tion, they are kept in a state of ex¬ 
citement during the progress of the 
poll, and, like a predatory array of 
barbarians, they arc dispersed the 
very moment that they have overrun 
the place, and insulted over the di.s- 
franchised inhabitants. 

'fhese things cannot last. The 
rights ot the inhabitants must be re¬ 
stored ; and without resorting to vio¬ 
lent measures or ill-advised changes, 
tliis great object may be effected, by 
subjecting the right of voting in the 
boroughs, to a rigid and searching 
scrutiny; by calling on all those, who 
claim an exclusive right to that which 
naturally belongs to all, te strictly 
prove tiiat right, and, whenever a 
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corporation fails in so doing, wlien- The effect of these enactments is, 
ever any grounda appear for bcliev- that in all places concerning which 

ing their exercise of the franchise to there was a determination of the 

have been a usOrpation, falling back House of Commons previous to the 

on the original rights, and adjudging 2nd George 11., the right is bound 

the franchise to M in those, in whose by that deteitomation, and with re¬ 
favour we are bound, bj^ the rules of spect to all others, the right is bound 

law, to make every possible presump- by the determination of the Com- 

tion. mittec who shall have fii-st decided 

Tlic gre^st obstacle in the way the question subsequent to tlie 3Sth 

of bringing: back the state of the George Ill. Those decisions which 

representation to its ancient and con- ha\e been mule between 1729 and 

fctitutional form, is that presented by 1788 have no such conclusive ope- 

the law, ivhich makes a last deter- ration, and are. tlyrefore, still ojicn 

mination of a Committee final as to to discussion. 

the right of voting in each particular Now it appears to us that the law, 
case. as establidied by those two statutes, 

liy the 2nd George If. c. 24, which is so contraiy to the pnricipJes of 

passed in the year 17 ‘ 2 g, it was en- universal justice, ami so opposed to 

acted, “ that such votes only shall tlie wisest maxims of our common 

be deemed to be legal which have law, that it ought not to be allowed 

been so declared by a last determi- to remain in force for a single scs- 

nation in the House of Commons, sioii. We verily lielievo, that its 

which last delcj mination concerning abolition would effect more for the 

any county, city, shire, cinque port, cause of moderate and rational re- 

or place, shall be final to all intents form, than the most ingenious theory 

and purposes whatsoever, any usage that can pos«ibly be biought foi- 

or custom to the contiary notwith- ward. 

standing.” It is a well established jirinciple 

This act only applied to those of our common law',* that a tiansac- 

cascs in which there had been a pre- tion between two parties, in judicial 

vious determination of the right, as proceedings, ought not to be binding 

it contained no clause to extend its on a third ; Imt by the ofteet of these 

operation to subseiiuent dpteiinina- statutes, a determination on a point 
tions. disputed between two jiersons is 

By the .statute, however, of 2Sth made final and conclusive evidence, 

George III. c. 52, after regulating with resptet to that point, against 

the trial of contested elections, and those who aic utter st i angers to the 

authorising t'ommittee-,, apivointed camw’, in whuli the ilettrmiiiation 

under that art, to decide the right, was made, ('’omniittccs.f pievious 

and after giving liberty to dispute to 1729, rcfiused uiiori this giound 

such decision within a limited time, to admit the minutes of a fonnci 

it IS enacted, ” that if no such peti- committee as evidence, deeming it 

tion shall be so presented within the to be, as it most cetlainly was, /Ip.y 

lime above limited for presenting the inler alion acta, the record of a trial 

same, the said judgment of sneh between other parties; and it w'ould 

Gommittce on such question or que.s- appear that Mr. Grenville had the 

tloiih shall be held and taken to be same principle in view, when, by his 

final and conclusive in all subsequent justlyyceiebrated bill.J he made the 
elections of Members of Parliament determination of a committee final 
for that place to which the same betxv'cefl the parties only. 
shall relate, and to all intents arid The rule of law is no doubt wise, 
purposes whatsoever, any usage to the which says, ” that the judgment^ of 

contrary notwithstanding,” When- the same court, or of a court of con- 

tver the decision is disputed, the case current juri.sdicti«m directly upon the 

is directed to be referred to another point, is conclusive between the same 

Committee, and it is enacted that jiarties upon the same matter directly 

their decision shall be final. in ([uestion.” ■' Bui,” says Mr. 

* See 11 State Trials, 241. Per Lord t'hiet Justhc Gicy. 

•j .See 1 Peck, 375 and 376, 268. 

X 10 George Ill § 11 State Trials, ib. 
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Peake, in his excellent 'iVork upon in a former acting between A and B, 

evidence, " It must always be re- as to tlie same right of way, would 

membered that it is against the party be conclusive evidence, attd admit of 

to an action, or one claiming under no contradiction# but a judgment in 

him only—that a judgment is evi- an action on the same right of way 

dence; against third persons, a ver- between other parties would be only 

diet or judgment in a civil case is primi facie evidence, which might be 
no evidence whatsoever, for tlie first entitled to very little credit, and 
principles of natural justice require, would be open to contradiction.* 
that a man should be heard before his In this latter case, the right in 
cause is decided, and if he were to dispute is a public right/ • in which 
be bound in the least degree, or even many are interested, and of which 
prejudiced by a verdict, where he all are supposed to be cognizant; 
had no opportunity of cross-exomiu- the evidence of such a right is com¬ 
ing the witnesses,^ it would in efibet mon reputation and usage, and the 

be overturning the most salutary rule verdict of a former jury with respect 
of juiisprudcnee.” And, though in to that right, is received in evidence, 

cases where public rights are con- not so much as a judicial decision, as 

rerned, a judgment affects all persons an evidence of common reputation, 

standing in the same situation as the a solemn declaration on oath of 
paities, and is e\idence tosujiport or twelve men, that suci was the coin- 
defeat the right claimed, yet it is raon reputation at the time their ver- 
not conclusive evidence, and the fact diet was given, 
established by it may be disputed. Now, it appears to us, that there 
ITicre is a veiy wide distinction be- is a strong analogy between tlie case 

tween prima facie and coficlusire evi- just meutioued, and that of the last 
dence.—^'Ihe first forms a ground for determinations of a Committee, and 
believing the fact in support of which both ought to be governed by the 
it is adduced, but may be rebutted same rules of evidence, 
or denied by other evidence ; the last At all times it was competent for a 
so fully eslahltslies the fact, that its Committee appointed to liy a con- 
truth cannot be denied, and the law tested right of election, to admit evi- 
allows no evidence to contradictor dence of the decision-s of a foiincr 
rebut it. For example, if it be dis- Committee on the same right, but 

puted whether A had leased certain they were not to be absolutely go- 

lands to B, the cv idence of one who verned by those decisions, and in fact, 

heard him make a parol-lease, would frequently decided in contradiction 

be prima facie evidemf of that fact, to them; as, for instance, in the case 
winch, if it remained U'Tontiadicted, of East Grinstead, where a Commit- 
might afford a jury sufficient ground tee in 1679 and another in 1689, de- 
for finding that the lands in question cided " that the inhabitants as well 
were leased; but other witnesses, as burghage-holders of the said bo- 
who weie present at the transaction, rough had a right to vote," and yet 
might be called to deny the fact, or a third Committee in 1695, deter- 
circunistances might be proved to mined the right of election to be in 
shew, that those lands could nothave ‘'the burghage-holders only.” 
been included; and from these the After the 2nd Geo. II. c. 24, the 
jury might be induced to find against last determination of the House w?s 
the lease. But on the other hand, made conclusive evidence of the rigid 
if a deed, admittedly scaled by A, then decided, In all cases, in which a 
were produced, in w^ich was con- decision had been made previous to 
taiued a lease of t’je lands in ques- the passing of that act. With respect 
tion, tills would be conclusive evidenct to these, the evidence from being 
of the fact, and the law would not pnr»afacie,v?a.s made conclusive. Now 
hear of any thing to contradict it. here, as in the case of a public right 
ITie evidence of the witnesses would of way, the question in dispute is 
be prima facie —of the deed conclusive, of a public right, and therefore it is 
In like manner, if there be a dis[>ute very fit that common reputation and 
between A and B, as to the existence general usage, should be admitted as 
of a public right of way, a judgment evidence to prove that right, and con- 

• 1 East’s Kep -rts, 355. 
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sequcntly, that a former decision, 
which is virtnally the evidence of a 
f )rnicr Oomniittee os tfc the reputa¬ 
tion or usage, should also be admit¬ 
ted in proof, and have its proper 
weight with the subsequent Com¬ 
mittee. But it Should be admitted 
on the same grounds as a verdict is 
admitted i^'the former case, that is, 
as a testlml^y to the fact, to the es- 
tablishmett't'of which it tends, not as 
a judicial decision upon it; as prima 
facie, not as conclume evidence. 

lliis distinction seems to have been 
attended to in the Grenville Act be¬ 
fore mentioned, by which a determi¬ 
nation of a Committee i.s made finfil 
between the parties, but is allowed 
no such force with respect to those 
who are not parties. 

In this state of the law, therefore, 
there were two different rules with 
respect to tlie effect of former deci¬ 
sions. As far a.s concerned those 
places, in which the right had beeti 
decided pievious to 17^9, a former 
decision wa.s conclusive against all 
the world; but with rcsi)rct to all 
other places, a former decision was 
concluf ive only against the same par¬ 
ties, 7’his latt(>r rule being in ac¬ 
cordance with the general principles 
of our common law, it would have 
been natural to suppose that its ope¬ 
ration would have been extended; but 
so far from this was the fact, that in 
about eighteen years after, an act was 
passed, establishing the false rule in 
all cases, and wholly overlooking the 
distinction which our courts of law 
universally recognized and which had 
been kept in view by the Grenville 
Act. 

It is in vain to assert, that the dis¬ 
pute as to the right of voting in the 
same place, is a dispute between the 
same parties. There are only three 
oases in which our law recognizes 
the identity of the parties, so as to 
admit the evidence to which we have 
been alluding as conclusive; those are, 
first, where the persons ate the same; 
second, where they are privies in 
blood / and third, where they are pri¬ 
vies in estate to the persons betw'ecn 
whom the point was previously dis¬ 
puted. And, though there are also 
what ate called privies in law, yet 
with respect to them, such evidence, 
though admissible, is not conclusive. 
Some degree of privity is necessary. 


to make the evidcivce admissible at 
all, as in the case of a public way, to 
which we have alluded, but it must 
be much stronger to make that evi¬ 
dence conclusive. 

Before the Grenville act n(» peti¬ 
tions were received but from electors 
or candidates, the persons petitioning 
and those petitioned against wore the 
parties to the decision, and that de¬ 
cision ougi.t not to have lieen made 
conclusive with respect to another 
petition, w'here the parties might be 
altogether different. J’ctitions mighl 
be presented for me very purpose of 
obtaining a decision on the point, 
which would have the effect of 
changing the right of voting altoge¬ 
ther; true evidence might be wil¬ 
fully held back, and false indence 
might be brought forward without 
detection ; and thus, by the conspi¬ 
racy of a few interested peisoiis, a 
wdiole community would he deprived 
of their constitutional and immemo¬ 
rial rights. The persons Ijaving a 
right to vote are nt)t neces.sarily par¬ 
ties to a decision ; we liavc seen that 
they were not so eonsidered by the 
Committees in the Oakhamjitou and 
Great Grimsby cases, and that in the 
eye of the law, per.sous having a 
common right of way are not sueh 
parties to a decision respecting such 
right of way as to make that de- 
cision conclusive evidence against 
them. And, indeed, it is contrary to 
reason and conunoii sense to say, 
that the inhabitants of a certain dis¬ 
trict in the year 18;i(), are to be con¬ 
sidered the same party as the inha¬ 
bitants of the same district in 1729, 
where be it remembered the light 
disputed is not a right of property 
affecting the land which they hold, 
and which might therefore be sup¬ 
posed to affect that laud into wdiosn- 
ever hands it came. The right may 
have been in inhabitants, several of 
these may have been absent at the 
time o6 election, and therefore not 
come under the desciiption of per¬ 
sons claiming to have had a right to 
vote, these would have had no light 
to dispute the return; and again of 
those w'ho were present, many might 
have been in favour of the candidate 
whose return was opposed'to their 
own right of voting, and tlierefore 
could not be parties in favour of that 
right against the person for whom 
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they had voted.? 'lliat a decision, 
made under these circumstances, 
should bh conclusive against such 
persons, or those who stood in a si¬ 
milar situation, is contrary to all 
rules of evidence, and ail piinciples 
of justice. 

Many more instances might be 
brought forward where a similar in¬ 
justice would take place, where men 
might be ousted of their privilege by 
connivance of tlieir tenants, by 
the ignorance of their predecessors, 
by the consent or indifference of per¬ 
sons, Avith whom they had no pos¬ 
sible connexion, no common inter¬ 
est, but the cnjot’rnent of the right 
which had boon sacrificed; but 
enough has been shown to prove to 
every unbiassed understanding, that 
the law of evidence, as established 
by tho«e statutes witli respect to 
contested rights of voting, is diicctiy 
oppobwl to that wholesome and salu¬ 
tary maxim, which our common law 
has adopted from the universal prin¬ 
ciples of common sense and common 
justice. 

lJut even putting the rules of com¬ 
mon law altogether out of the ques¬ 
tion, it is equally clear that the law, 
as establislied by tbe.se statiiti's, is 
calculated to jnodiue the greatest 
possible injustice. Even admitting 
that all the inhabitants are to be con- 
.sidered as privies, we ask, if a (Com¬ 
mittee io so analogous in its forma¬ 
tion to a court of law, as to render 
it wise that tbeir decLsniii sliould be 
final. In cmirts of law the judges 
are uninterested and impartial, at 
least in civil suits, and the interest 
of particular individuals, so insignifi¬ 
cant when corafiared with the gene¬ 
ral interest and repose of society, 
that it is not too umch to purchase 
that repose and security to those 
general interests even at the remote 
risk of sometimes infiicting injustiiie 
on individuals. But the interest 
every j^dy of men claiming* a right 
to i$ the in'^est of the com- 
mufti)^ at large, for the very priaci 
pies of the conrtitution are involved 
in the derision, and on its justice or 
injustice may depend (as the world 
now goes,) the rontinuaace of the 
present order of things There are 
no considerations tiierefore strong 


enough to warrant th^ risk of injus¬ 
tice with respect to them. Again, 
the tribunal td which the decision is 
rcfeired is not necessarily uninter¬ 
ested or impartial; on the contrary, 
there are in (t fearful odds against 
any one who grourids his claim on 
the more extended right. It was long 
ago admitted, that the KgMe of Com¬ 
mons itself was a partial^|||^nal; it 
was the conviction of this called 

for the passing of the (Grenville act. 
Yet firom this House, thus confessedly 
partial, a Committee is chosen by 
ballot, and, of course^' as there is no 
means to purge it of the objectionable 
quality which belongs to the House, 
the chances are, that it will be par¬ 
tial too. If out of 658 persons, the 
majority of whom are partial, 49 be 
taken at random, the chances are 
great that the majority of the 49 will 
be partial also. We place but little 
account on the power which each pe¬ 
titioner has of striking off names, as 
this power being equally exercised on 
both sides is in efl'ect neutralized. 

Here we sec that, even on the 
auppositiuTi that the whole of the 
members were preseut, the ch.'inces 
are, that the (Jomiiiittee would be 
jiartial. But it will be perceived 
that these chance.s are much greater, 
when we consider that the whole of 
the members never do attend at a 
ballot, llie duties of an Election 
Committee are very laborious, and 
most persons endeavour to avoid be¬ 
ing named on them. There are, to 
their shame be it sjioken, very few 
who, from a sense of public duty, 
will devote themselves to a compul¬ 
sory attendance for four hours a day 
for an unlimited (leriod, particularly 
when their seiTjces are to bo be¬ 
stowed in secret, and bidden from 
the observation of their constituents. 
ITie consequence is, that very few 
voluntarily attend the ballot, and 
the requisite number is brought to¬ 
gether by the commands of the mi¬ 
nister, or the scarcely less urgent 
requisition of the East India House, 
or the Bank of England. Here it is 
that the advocate of popular right 
feels that his cause U at a tribunal 
far different from the ordinary courts, 
where the law lends its power to 
supply impart!.':^! judges, even where 
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the interests of the crown are c»h- 
cernctl. With the utmost ez^rtiotts 
ainou^t^ his friends and ae^uaint- 
ances, and after battik)^ with the 
indolence of one, the indiflferencfe^ of 
another, add the prejudices of a third, 
he may be abfe to bring together 
some half dozen, who are not abso¬ 
lutely predisposed aga»nst him, and 
then liBj take his chance, his 
very sleni®' chance, of one or two 
of thcSd'Wing chosen on his Com¬ 
mittee. We have said that the great¬ 
est part of the number present at a 
ballot hrpwht together by the 
exertions of <w\mrnment, the East 
India and Bank proprietors, and it 
is rumoured, that oil the borough- 
mongers of every party have re¬ 
solved that their nominees shall be 
also present on these occasions. We 
have had as yet no Government 
friendly to the extension of the fran¬ 
chise, The East India proprietors 
and the Bank being, m fact, the 
patrons of close boroughs, are equal¬ 
ly, with the individual borqugh-mon- 
gers, interested in opposing any ex¬ 
tension of the Iranchise, So that, 
taking the- most favouiable view of 
the case, the chances ate ten to one 
apiinst ail) jietitioner who grounds 
his claim on the c'ctension of popu¬ 
lar riglit. 

7’hcre is another strong objection 
to tlio present state of the Jaw. The 
Act of 2d George II. is an ex pmt 
facto law. It was admitted, at the 
time the (Treuville Act passed, that 
the whole House was a partial and 
iiupioper tribunal, and yet the deci¬ 
sions of this condemned tribunal, 
where any have been made previous 
to 1729 , aie declared to be final and 
cunrlusive. They are so declared, 
not hy a law previously passed, when 
the parties, aware of the immense 
importance attached to those deci- 
■dons, might have been stimulated to 
greater exertions, or the judges them¬ 
selves, struck with the magnitude of 
the duty committed'to their hands, 
might have been rendered more scru¬ 
pulous and conscientious in the dis¬ 
charge of it; but by a subsequent 
statute, which gave perpetuity to 
decrees, made for particular purposes 
only, and in the wautonness of pai - 
ty spirit, unattended by the careful 
consideration or solemnity of deci¬ 
sion which should alwavs accum- 
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paay the establishment of a perpe- 
tual law. 

There are somewhat more than 
130 places, in which the right of 
election is fixed b> this ex pout facto 
law. In most of them the last.is at 
variance with ni.any previous deci¬ 
sions, and with the general presump¬ 
tion of law; and ) et, to spare the 
sitting members some trouble, and 
probably, iu the event of another 
election, some expense, the riglits of 
the people w ere decided in a manner, 
as purely hazardous, as if they de¬ 
pended on a cast#)f the dice. 

No good reason can be given, why 
the last decision should have hoeu 
more just than many othci’S pre¬ 
viously made, under similar ciicum- 
stances, and indeed the chances arc 
considerably ag.iiust the later deci¬ 
sions, because they vverc generally 
made at a time, when the diminution 
of the jiierogative had rendered the 
exertion of ministerial influence much 
more important. 

If it were necessary, we could 
bring forwai’d numerous instances, 
in which, on the very same evidence, 
one committee has come to a decision 
directly at variance with a foimei 
determination of another, and many 
also, in wdikh the determination of 
the House, was again.>t the persons, 
in whose favoiii the coniinitlec of 
privileges had established the right; 
but surely enough has been done to 
prove, how ulteily unjust it is, that 
persons, conscious of their lights, 
should he debaried from asserting 
them by a law so iniquitous and 
absurd. 

Our first position, then, is, that 
the law wdiich makes a last detcimi- 
nation of the House conclusive of 
the right, should be re[)ealed. 

We arc no inhovatora, we arc 
not what are called radical reformers, 
nor are we disposed to reject any 
improvernent, because we cannot 
have things all in our own way; and, 
therefore, although we conceive that 
the more enacting that all petitioners 
against a last determination should, 
in the event of defeat, be liable to 
pay their ad versaiica' costs, aS in the 
rase of a vexatious and frivolous 
petition, would sufficiently guard 
against the evil of too frequent dis¬ 
cussion ; we will say, if it be consi¬ 
dered that the final settling of elec-. 

2 X 
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turn rightd be of such kxunense im. 
portance—if it be deemed that there 
IS some pecuiiar charm, some re> 
deeming virtue in the committees 
appoiuted according to Mr. Gren¬ 
ville’s plan-—if it be insisted that the 
right of appeal given by the 28th Geo. 
in. obviates the objections we have 
urged against the system—in the 
name of peace let that statute have 
ita full prospective force—let deter¬ 
minations made since its enactment 
be considered final; but, in the 
name of justice, let all those deter¬ 
minations which v^re made previous 
to 1729 , under circumstances such 
as we have pointed out, and by a 
tribunal admittedly unfair, be open 
to discussion—let the 2nd Geo. 11. 
be repealed. 

Should, however, the attempt to 
have this statute repealed fail, there 
is still one resource left, by which 
much good may be effected. Our 
courts of law have, in a variety of 
instances, so moulded or evaded the 
terms of an Act of Parliament, as to 
make them conformable to the spirit 
of the times, without rendering ne¬ 
cessary a resort to the legislature; 
and whatever maybe objected against 
this assumption of power, it is un¬ 
deniable that it has effected xnucli 
good, and that it has derived a very 
considerable authority from the uni¬ 
versal sense of its having been ex¬ 
ercised with sound discretion, and 
for worthy purpo.ws. 

In like manner. Committees have 
frequently admitted evidence to ex¬ 
plain the meaning of a last determi¬ 
nation, and have, though still adher¬ 
ing to the terms, frequently departed 
altogether from the spirit of the pro¬ 
position by which the right of elec¬ 
tion was defined. In fact, the rule 
to be collected frean a variety of 
cases, in which the admissibilitv of 
sudh .evidence has been discussed, is 
that visheiiever the right sop^ to be 
established is not incompatible with 
the terms of the last deteroilnaiion, 
evidence jn suppoft of that right is 
admissible. In the case of New Bau- 
nori 'Y Burgesses" was explained to 
meak^' Burgesses inhabitantsand 
in^ case of Seaford, " Populacy;" 
ants held to extfsd only to " lohabi- 
tafits housekeepers paying scot and 
tot." Id this last case, part of the 
evidence produced to explain the 


meaning of a determination made in 
1670 , was the original roll taken 
at the election in If47, shows 

that the Committee directed their in¬ 
quiry, not to what tibie fnuners of the 
determination intended by the words 
they employed, but to what meaning 
applicable to the t»ms was' most 
consistent with the right. 

"Whenever, therefore, determi¬ 

nation is such that its can be 
applied by any means to different 
rights, the Committee are bound to 
receive all evidence tending to show 
which of these is the real right, and 
to decide according to that evidence. 
For instance, when the words imr- 
geaaea or ff^temn occur in a determi¬ 
nation, inasmuch as it is a plain, 
truth, that by,these terras were an¬ 
ciently understood the free inhabi¬ 
tants of a borough, as well as the 
admitted members of a local corpo¬ 
ration, the Committee are at liberty 
at once to enter into the questiofi 
between the corporation and the in¬ 
habitants, 

great obstacle in the way of a 
Committee coming to a constitu¬ 
tional decision, is the facility with 
which they allow their judgments to 
be misled and trammelled by the 
technicalities of law. The coun¬ 
sel who attend before them impost 
certain rules of evidence, certain 
presumptions of our lawyem as prin¬ 
ciples, by which they must be guid¬ 
ed ; and the members, for the most 
part, unlearned in that abstruse and 
complicated science, too readily sub¬ 
mit to the dictation, and ikexept that 
doctrine as sound, of which Ihey can¬ 
not clearly perceive the foundatbns. 

Upon a constitutional question 
history la scrtainly a good gume, and 
yet there is scaredyan inatance, in 
which the testimony of hiatory is 
not sacrificed to mere legal fichus, 
and the uudoubted rig^ (df the 
people denied^ rather than that the 
theories uf Xiittlaton or Coke, or 
Holt shtmld be intfmgned. On 
merely eooff^utioBal, we camu^pde* 
sibly maghm more questieamhle 
thority taam those learnei^ lawycMl 
who ware whoHy ^grossed hf 
abstme maquiriw of a prothsaiem Ip 
whtrh ^i«y were dfvftted, and «hld|l 
at the tihm they lived, oaver, 
its viewa to the consideration of Qw 
learning. 
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cJMre^, 1 ^ 1 ^ cortHaatitiocs liav| i ' ‘ ’ 
time Qi^^f lomi or a9.'t|if 
i3, bv w** 

the be^ 

history/ t|»t t|wA«{^k wetiAd mjr«ry 
early 

and trading 6hkf)k«tidi»i thee« ho 
such thiagvftijdldf oot]^atlhhltnown 
till towdi^ fhfe end of the reign of 
Henry iVf 

Now Where the right of electing 
membe^rs for a horotigh is disputed, 
the colWjest is generally between the 
members of tfas local corportetion, 
and the inhabitant householders of 
the place ; and the returning oiScer 
being in almost all instances as well 
the head of the corporation, as the 
chief magistrate of the borough, the 
question is, in Wbiuh capacity he 
made the return. 


eridSoce of its existenes, by shewidg 
certain acts were done, cetri^ 
i||hts- were exercised, and certain 
’*>«»*'* employed, which hlte 
sjdoaistent with suck a suppositi^ i 
and then cdmmittees Si’S ealhsd upon 
to presume ftoHi the^te eiretmstahces, 
that a corporation did a»tud|ly ex>- 
i»t. We will hereafinr shew that 
these circumstances afe et^ually con¬ 
sistent with the sdpfKtsinoQ that a 
corporation did dot^eit&t) but our 
business at present in td pmni out 
the improprmy '^ef macing etch « 
pa-esutupti^ und^ ahV ^tcumstahhas 
where the right of Section jfis %oir- 
cernod. ’■ " 

It is contimmlly dinned thto ^e 
ears of committees, that the law 
presumes omnia rtie acta, until* the 
contrary is shewn, and that In each 
eases our courts of common Imi' 


We have already Shown, that tke 
mtinnai common law right is in the 
inhabitant "^householders, and resi¬ 
dents within the place. The mean¬ 
ing of calling it the origin^ eornmen 
law right is, that it is that right which 
is most conformable to the principles 
of the constitution, that right Which 
the law presumes to have existed in 
all cases where the contrary cannot 
be clearly shown. It is, in fact, 
pre-eminently the rioht, and what¬ 
ever evidence goes to establish a con¬ 
trary claim, ought to be received with 
nil the caution and reluctance, with 
which oUr courts of common law en¬ 
tertain evidence that tends to defeat 
a right. 

When a general right is once clearly 
established, the law will presume 
every thing that it can presume to 
suppmt that right, and it Will not 
only not allow any presumption to be 
made against it, but will require the 
Strictest possible evidence to defeat 
it. 

•The common law right therefore 
being admitted, the otwa pt^batali is 
thrown ujwn those who attempt to 
impugn that right, and they arc 
bound to make out their Case by 
strict and positive evidence, without 
having recourse to any implication 
or presumption whatsoever. 

It is particularly necessary to bear 
this in mind, becanse it is frequmitly 
a question in those cases, at what 
time a corporation began to exist, 
and it is endeavoured to be proved at 
a time in which we have no positive 


woujd presume a corporation to have 
existed; but it must be recollected, 
' that our courts are bound by the 
decisions of former times, that thoiie 
decisions were made 'in cases where 
such a presumption Went to support, 
and not to defeat a right, or for the 
purpose of protecting persons from the 
consequences of acts, which, unless 
done in a corporate capacity, would 
have been illegal. Almost all the 
decisions relative to corporations in 
our old law books, involve a ri^t to 
land; in ancient times the inhabitant 
of divers places held lands in per¬ 
petual succession, or, in other words, 
had therein an estate equivalent to 
an estate of inheritance, fiat about 
the reign of Henry IV., an idria 
sprung up, that inhnbifants os svcA 
were incapable of taking or ‘bcddipg 
an estate of inheritance; this ide^i 
rested on a newly established doctrine 
of law, which was the more readily 
assented to, as it tended to Oppose, 
what was then considered a great 
evil, namely the preventing the free 
atienattln of lands, by vesting* them 
in public bodies. The principle of 
law haiong been once establislM, it 
was strict^ enforced, as &r as the 
subsequent takmg ctf lands was con- 
cernecF, and all public foodies who 
desired to porchi^e wero anxtoaa to 
become invested a corporate 
capacity. But when this imv prin- 
otme was directed Ugsutut md^^hts 
of those who had wwiawsi^atqmrcd 
lartds, the law, -m ita aaxiWy to 
support a right, rattled to lend itself 
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to such an attack, anil, though it did 
nut go 80 fai* as to impuga its twn 
adopted maxim, it yet averted its 
evil effects by declaring, that, al¬ 
though none but corporations could 
hold lands, yet, where lands had been 
'^nctually hoiden for a length of time 
by inhabitants or bodies of men, it 
would presume, from that circum- 
stiince that they were for that pur¬ 
pose, a ror[)oration. Hence, it is 
quite clear, that it would be contrary 
to the principle of all those decisions, 
to use the presumption in favour of 
a corjjoration, wl^ich is established 
by tliem, for the purpose of defeating 
a right even more sacred and far raoic 
important than that, in favour of 
which such presumption was origi¬ 
nally established. As we said belbie, 
it is pretty dearly established that 
lay-corporations did not begin to 
exist till towards the close of the 
icign of Hem y the Fourth; and there¬ 
fore in those places, from which re¬ 
presentatives were sent previous to 
that period, the right could not have 
been vested in a corporation. Wc 
are aware, that in some cases the 
cimtnury has been lidd, but it has 
been so held in conseijuencc of a 
corjioration having been presumed 
from the circumstances already al¬ 
luded to, and we have shewn that 
.such a prc_sumption ought nut to have 
been made. 

Now, if the right, when first es¬ 
tablished, was not vested in a cor- 
)K)ration, and nothing appears to 
shew by whom it was exercised, W'e 
must recur to the original common 
law right, and presume tliut it was 
exercised by tlm infiabitanis, house- 
holders, and residents within the place, 
and if the right was once vested in 
them, it never could be afterwards 
divested.* 'Phe King has no power 
to alter or control it, the parties 
themsrives cannot surrender it by 
agreement or covenant, and .it can¬ 
not be lost by non-use, or by any 
circumstances which, can " occur,” 
With respect, th«.#efore, to all tho^e 
bor^^bs, from whence membeis 
we^teturned previous to the reigu 
of, Henry IV., we cannot conceive 
how any rational mind, unfettered 
by professional prejudices, and un¬ 
trammelled by legal technicalities, can 
come to the conclusion, that the right 


of voting is vested in the members 
of a corpoi atiou. 

With respect to the other bo¬ 
roughs a question may very fairly 
arise, as to whether the right was 
first exercised by the members of a 
corporation, or the 
large. In favour of the latter posi¬ 
tion is the presumption pf the com¬ 
mon, law right; in fat^fHlr of the 
former, the knowledge We have, that 
at that time the notion prevailed, 
that none but corjiorations could 
take a right to be held in perpetual 
succession, and the iiossibiiity tliat 
a public privilege might have been 
confounded, as to its nature, with a 
private right. Although, at the pe¬ 
riod to which we are alluding, the 
grant of the elective franchise was 
considered rather i.i the light of an 
imposition of public duty than the 
conferring of a right, and there never 
was any maxim of our law to cdU'' 
fine to a corporation the* liability to ' 
a perpetual duty. In questions of 
this kind the first jioint to which 
enijuiry ought to be directed, is as 
to the respective times of the oi igin 
of the corpoiation, and the hrst 
exercise of the fi anchi-.e, because if 
the latter had the piioiity in point 
of time, wc have already sliewm that 
the right of election cannot be in the 
corporation. In this enquiry it is, 
uo wc have already .stated, incum¬ 
bent on the corporation to prove 
tlieir existence by strict evidence, 
and no presumption can be made in 
their favour. 

ITic way in which corporations 
generally attempt to establish this 
point (for very few of them can pro¬ 
duce charters of sulficieut antiquity 
for their purpose), is, by the recitals 
in modern charters, by the appella¬ 
tions which those charters prove to 
have belonged to them at the time 
of their being granted, and the rights 
which are thereinrecognizedashaving 
been exercised by them. The lecitals 
frequently state, that they were at the 
time of the charter corporations, or 
boroughs, by prescription, or that 
they held lands, or exercised other 
rights by prescription; and fiuni the 
latter circumstance it is inferred, that 
they must have been a corpoi ation, 
because inhabitants, as such, could 
not hold by prescription. Now, in 


* Case of CUiippenhan).—Glanvill, 48. 
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the first place, it is irapossibfe that 
any ofte shottld liave looked much 
into old charters,without being struck 
with the extreme laxity of exiMression 
by which they are characterized, and 
the manner in which words are mul¬ 
tiplied, for the purpose of bicluding 
all possible rights and modes 0^enjoy¬ 
ment, without incurring the necessity 
of accurately defining what those 
I ighls and modes of enjoyment really 
were ; add therefore very little weight 
can be attached to any particular term 
to be found therein : and in the next 
place, even were we to allow that 
those expressions were advisedly and 
accuiately employed, they w^ould lose 
much of their force, when we came 
lo eorisider the nature of the pre¬ 
set i[)ttoii to which they refer. 

C’or|)orattons were said to have 
been by prescription, because their 
existence, l^ond time of memory, 
W<is preiumm, from the circumstances 
already meutimlcd; ainl from the 
same cii curastnnees, and for the 
same purjioses, it was presumed that 
inhabitants held lands »n the only 
way then known to tlic law, namely, 
by prestriplion. It is well known 
that inhabitants not incorporated did, 
and still do, hold lauds ; and yet it 
is fiom their inability to hold lands, 
that thoir inability lo prescribe is de¬ 
duced . neither of these pie.sump- 
tions can, as we liaic shewm, avail 
against the right of the inhabitants. 
We have aliead\ disjiosed of the ar¬ 
gument drawn fiom the tenure of 
lands; and it now only remains to 
phew, that no particular appellations 
can be supposed to infer the existence 
ot a corpoiation. 

When a charter was granted to 
the inhabitants of any particular 
plai e, it general!) took the names as 
It found them, and, enumerating all 
those by which they had ever been 
distinguished, adopted one or more, 
loi the jnirpose of conferring on the 
new corporation; and it is a fact 
w'ell known to our legal antiquaiies, 
that there is not a single corporate 
officer known, whose official name 
Is not to be found during the eailiest 
pn lods of our histor), and long be- 
toie a lay corporhtion was even 
thought of Tlieic are many places 
at the piesent day, where the office 
of mayor exists, although there is 
no coiporation. Aldermen weie 
knowm to the Saxon era; and one 


of them, who is not a corporate of¬ 
ficer, is still to be found at C'alnc, 
in Wiltshire. Jurats were the jury 
at the court leet; and buigesses, 
commonalty, and freemen, were the 
names by w'hich the inhabitants of 
different places were known before 
any charters were granted. If, there¬ 
fore, those names are as applicable 
to the inhabitants as to tlie corpora¬ 
tion, nothing ran be inferred from 
them in favour of the latter: on the 
contrary, the inference must be 
strong against thclh. For here we 
have the fact, that certain names aic 
alike applicable to two different 
classes of persons, and therefore wo 
must have recourse to presumption 
on one side or the other; we must 
either presume that they were ap¬ 
plied to the members of the cor|) 0 - 
ratiou, or to inhabitants of the bo¬ 
rough. To presume the first, would 
be to make a presumption against 
the common law right; to presume 
the latter, would be to make a jire- 
snmjition in favour of it: and the 
very reason of calling it the original 
right is, as we have shown, that no 
Iiresuraption can be made against it, 
and every possible presumption must 
be made in favour of it. 

Unless therefore it can be shown 
by positive written evidence, that a 
corporation did exist previous to, or 
at the time of the first extrrisc of the 
elective franchise, it is impossible to 
contend, with any nppcaranci' of 
truth, that the right was originally 
vested in the corporation; and if 
not vested originally, it never could 
and cannot now be vested in them. 
In these cases, therefore, the evidence 
of usage can have no weight, but 
when lie time of the first exercise of 
the franchise is involved in such ob¬ 
scurity, that we cannot say whether 
it precede^ or followed the incorpora- 
tiou of tfio borough, or when it ap¬ 
pears by positive evidence that it fol¬ 
low ed, usage may be very piopoily 
resorted to as evidence of the light. 

If there be no evidence of a borough 
having sent members to parliament 
previous to the giant of an incoipo- 
rating charter, pf which theic is posi¬ 
tive evidence extant, and that char¬ 
ter contains a giant of the franchise, 
the case of the corporation is almost 
proved; for, although we should be 
able to show good reasons why a 
right may be enlarged though not re- 
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«tricte4 by long tintotermpted 
usage, we believe ^cre is 'scwcel j an 
instance, in which 4 ^rporation has 
ailoured 9 , right to be cj^tended which 
was once restricted to its Own mem¬ 
bers. 

If there be no such grant, then the 

a uestion full^ arises, as to whether 
ac corporation or the inhabitants 
have the right, and here there js of¬ 
ten so much confusion and obsrui ity, 
that it is itnpossible to' adjust the 
mere weight of evidence, and from 
the documents pimduced, to say in 
whom tile right was vested. Char¬ 
ters inconsistent In^ their language 
and obscure as to their meaning, con¬ 
tradictory decisions of the right, and 
different modes of election occurring 
at different tiihes, perplex the judg¬ 
ment and prevent a committee from 
coming tp any positive opinion. 

In l£ese cases it has been unfortu¬ 
nately too much the custom to make 
presumptions in favour of the corpo¬ 
ration, and when the evidence was 
pretty nearly equal on either side, to 
give them the preference. Tliis has 
generally been done under the mi^a- 
ken nqtioD, that opr courts of com¬ 
mon law wbuld have presumed in 
favour of a corporation, because tliey 
have done so in coses which we have 
sKown not to be in the least analo¬ 
gous; and the yet more mistaken 
idea, that to strip the corporation of 
the privilege would be to divest a 
right. The exptesaion vfaied ri^ht, 
has much evil to an^wei^for; ynore ob¬ 
stacles have been thrown in the way 
of rc^ improvements, by its misap¬ 
plication, than by all that was ever 
Written or spoken in the cause of op¬ 
pression and monopoly. We all love 
to consider ourselves in the light of 
owners, and feelihg how dear to our- 
Sielv|^ is the contemplation of our pos- 
sefwtom. we are, proportionately ten¬ 
der of Interfering with those 6f others; 
and therefore it Is, that no. argument 
has been fbaUd jn efficacious to de-. 
fbat an attack u^n any usUr^t'on, 
^ IhaJ; which grounds itself upon the 
idea oirl|s being a vested righh We 
depyj nbwevmr, that a corpdration 
can any vested right in that 
which iq^e pf we ^p!e at 

large. Theuti |a no statute of Ifolta- 
tions or noh-clidm to give stability to 
the usurped possession of thoSe, who 
disseize the people of a public right. 
The right of elcdilon cdtrics with it 


the evidence of being the posses¬ 
sion of the inlii^itants, and those pri¬ 
vate bodies, in whose hands it is 
found, are bound to m:coant for the 
manner in which they became pos¬ 
sessed of it. Where the evidence is 
doubtful, it is so far fVora being just 
to lean^owarda the corporation, that 
it is the bounden duty of the com¬ 
mittee to lean to the common law 
right, ill favour of which, the law 
pmsumes every thing. 

Qut farther than mis, we contend 
thpt not only where the evidence is 
nearly balanced, are they to make 
tliis presumption, but they are in 
fact bound to make it in every case 
where the corporation cannot prove a 
clear, continamg, add unbroken usage 
in their favour, ()<■ at Ii^t where the 
inhabitants can show that the usage, 
has not been constant. It musij be' 
remembered, that in tim earlier tb*''' 
rioda of oui parliamedillfey faiattufe 
the franchise was often considefl^j^ 
by the inhabitants of the borough, 
as a burden, and tlpit therefore they 
were less careful of their rights, and 
more inclined to connive at or even 
consent to the usurpation of the 
corporations, than they ought to 
have been ; and though neither con¬ 
nivance nor agreement could alter 
the regret, it yet gave tlie corpora¬ 
tions great facilities for establish- 
ing a usage; and again, the only evi¬ 
dence which could wdi have come 
down to our times, namely, records 
and entries, being in the custody of 
those, who were originallf officers 
alike of the corporation and the bo¬ 
rough, has passed into their hands, 
and thus afforded them the means of 
making evidence in their own favour, 
ilcre Wen the contest is between two 
parties, and the question is to be de¬ 
cked by evidence, which has been 
fbr years in the custody of, anh is 
produced by one of the parties, and 
which evidence carries with it in ge¬ 
neral, no other stamp of authority, 
than the seal which it bears, and the 
custody from which it comes. That 
is not the seal Of the party, whose 
right is to be bound by it, nor i« that 
custody, tliat of a public court or 
office, to which all have accee», and 
in which both are interested. Under 
these circumstances, it is quite clear, 
that, laying the duty of presuming 
in favour of the common law right 
out ot the question, it is but fair and 
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r^OQal, and just; to leceive such 
evf4enee with doohW and to allow 
it only that wei^t, which is ex¬ 
pressly attached to it It is equally 
dear, that Committees should seek 
for evidence from history, and the 
works of writers of authority, to 
aid them in the inveatigation, without 
Regarding the quibbles of the law¬ 
yers who come wfore them. These 
gentlemea tell the committee that 
they are bound to receive none but 
legal evidencCi and that these re¬ 
cords and entries only are legal 
evidence. We tell them that they 
are not bound to reject any evidence, 
which may throw a light on the 
matter before them; that the rules 
nf our courts are not binding upon 
them; and that even if they were, 
our courts <lo not receive the evi¬ 
dence, writtcir or unwritten, record¬ 
ed or not recorded, of an interested 
witness, a party to the suit, un- 
, less it be'^against himself; and that 
one of the hest maxims of evidence 
is, that we must always have re¬ 
course to the best that can be pro¬ 
cured. If theiebe no recorded evi¬ 
dence, but that which comes from 
one of the parties, if there be no 
direct testimony to the point, what 
can we have better than the dedaia- 
tions of those, who in other times 
enquired into, and investigated a 
matter of public right, and public 
interest, and have, by the general 
character of their- writings, left be¬ 
hind them a strong pi%sutnptLDn of 
therr crerlibility. 

In a question of this kind, there¬ 
fore, it is not merely necessary for a 
corporation that they balance the 
evidence of right, they must weigh 
therr side of the scales to the very 
ground, m order to entitle themselves 
to succeed; and we sincerely trust 
that all committees, before whom 
such rights are discussed, will, as 
they v^ue justice and right, and 
public tranquillity and social order, 
call upon them so to do. Tliey will 
thus redeem, as much as in them 
lies, the Constitution from the neces¬ 
sity of actual change, and they will 
go far to atone for the profligacy or 
ignorance of those, who lent them- 
selves too hastily to the most Hag. 
rant usurpations of the most sa¬ 
cred rights of the people; and who, 
when judging between a corporation 
who added the resources of a num- 


her to the vigour of ji single will, 
and a weak, divided, and frequently 
intimidated body of inhabitants, firet 
received all the evidence at the hands 
of the former, and then presumed 
every thing in their favour. 

But here it is that that fatal ob¬ 
stacle to free inquiry arises, which 
we have called upon the legislature 
to remove. Committees are bound 
by the lost determination. Now it 
seldom happens that committees 
have left behind them any evidence 
of the grounds of their determina¬ 
tions ; for thoagh*each party gives in 
a statement of right, the committee 
is not bound by that statement, nor 
docs it follow, that when it adopts 
it in terms, it also adopts the actual 
right on which the persons making 
the statement depend. Indeed, com¬ 
mittees, feeling the inconvenienoe 
and impropriety of concluding the 
right forever by their votes, avoid, 
as much as possible, making any 
determination about it; and when 
they are obliged, by tire foice of the 
Act of Parliament so to do, they use 
terms as undefined as the case will 
admit of. 

The consequence is, that there are 
very few determinations, whicli ap¬ 
pear to be in favour of a corporate 
right, that do not admit of such an 
explanation as to Jet m tiie lights of 
the inhabitants. If we have esta¬ 
blished, that all possible presump¬ 
tions are to be made in favour of the 
inhabitants, and if we have shown 
that the words, burgesses, freemen, 
commonalty, and such like, are as 
proper to the inhabitants in their 
collective capacity, as to the mem¬ 
bers of a local corporation, then we 
are in a condition to maintain, that 
all determinations in which these 
words are used, are determinations 
in favour of the right of the inhabi¬ 
tants i and in fact, it will result, 
that DO determination can be con¬ 
sidered final for a corporation, but 
Qlic in which it is expressly stated, 
tliat the right is in certain " persons 
6 et»ff members of the corporation.” 

We have merely glanced at the 

S iication of those names to the in- 
itants, but we have no doubt’ that 
this part of the subject wiH be folly 
explained to the committees in the 
course of tbdr investigations, and 
the more particularly, as wc under¬ 
stand, that in almost every instance 
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the popular cause is to be sustained 
by a gcutlcman, * whose expanded 
intellect has been proof against the 
prejudices of that profession in which 
he has been educated, and whose 
sagacity and discernment has done 
much in other cases to disabuse the 
minds of lus hearers of those partial¬ 
ities in favour of corporations, by 
which the judgments of parliamentary 
men have been too often perverted. 
This application of the terms, how¬ 
ever, is so sensibly felt even by those 
who argue in favour of corporations, 
that they endeavou? to avert the in¬ 
ference resulting from it by insisting 
that as tho^e terms are also apjdi. 
cable to corporations, and are coupled 
with words more j)eculiarly so, such 
as mayor, jurats, &e, ; and as the 
the returns in modern times have 
been made by the corporations, it 
must be cojifcluded from these cir- 
cuiustanceo, that the words weic ac¬ 
tually applied to the members of a 
corporation. Now we have shown 
that mayor, jurats, &c. are not pecu¬ 
liarly or exclusively applicable to the 
members of a corporation, and even 
il they were, the consequence which 
it is attempted to establish, would 
not follow. The mayor, jurats, &c. 
were in most instances, and ought to 
have been in all, inliabifants as well 
as corjwrtaorn, and as inhabitants, 
they had the right to vote, though 
named according to their names of 
office or titles of distinction. It 
would l)c as wi.sp to b' aig in support 
of a right to vote at county ejec¬ 
tions, advanced by gentlemen and 
clergy as such, a scries of old elec¬ 
tioneering addresses headed " To the 
Gentrys C'lergy, and Freeholders of 
.Middlesex,” as to say, that the mere 
expression that the mayor, jurats, 
and freemen had a right to vote, 
proved that the right was in them as 
mayor and jurats, and not as inhabi¬ 
tants—neither can such apjdication 
of tl^e term be infeijred from the cir¬ 
cumstance of tlij?' modern returns 
having; been made by the corpora¬ 
tion. The corporation are bound to 
show that they have been always 
wade by them, and modern usage 
would go as much to prove a usur¬ 
pation as an original right; we are 
to presume that the right was not in 
them, and knowing, as we do, that 


corporations have, in modern times, 
usurped many dghts xvhidi did not 
belong to them, we are bound in fa¬ 
vour of the common law right of the 
inhabitants to suspect that Qiey have 
usurped the right of voting also. It 
U no answer to this to shew, that at 
the time the determination was made, 
the corporation did exercise the right; 
because the very fact of tJie determi¬ 
nation shows that the exercise of it 
was disputed, and no disputed exer¬ 
cise of a right can ever establish a 
usage. Then the questiuQ comes to 
this; in whose favour was the deter¬ 
mination made } Unless the com¬ 
mittee have tiiemselves answered 
this question, no one else can, and, if 
the terms of their determination are 
applicable to oitht.r party% (hey have 
not answered it. Unless, thcrefoiv, 
the usage is constant and unbroken, 
the corporation can derive no benefit 
from it. ,f; 

If, on the other band it can !>« 
shown, that the usage under which 
the corporation claims, has been con¬ 
stantly disputed, frequently interrup¬ 
ted, and sometimes not even claimed, 
if the inhabitants can draw fi om the 
archives of that very corjioration evi¬ 
dence that the right was not always 
in them, that it was exercised in dif¬ 
ferent forms at various jieriods, that 
it has been vested in them by bye 
laws of their own, or by the inopera¬ 
tive consent of former inhabitants, 
—in all these cases the right of the 
corporation must at once fall to the 
ground. There are two circumstan¬ 
ces to which we jiiirticularly wish to 
direct attention, because they very 
frequently occur in cases of this kind, 
and in our judgment, whenever they 
do occur, they ought to be consider¬ 
ed conclusive against the right of the 
corporation. The first is that it 
sometimes hajipens that returns aro 
extant after the time of the corpora¬ 
tion, which do not bear the corpo¬ 
rate seal, and therefore could not 
have been made by the returning 
officer in his corporate capacity. The 
other is, that in order to support an 
usage, it must appear t/iat ike right 
has been always exercised in the same 
way, for the elective franchise is not 
capable of being altered or restricted 
by any bye laws, and if it had been 
exercised as a right, and not as a 
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u&urpation, it k fair to presume that 
it woaLd have been exerciaed in a le¬ 
gal, and ^ef<ill9re an uniform man¬ 
ner. 

Another observation that occurs 
here, is, that whenever it apptors 
that a corporation eujo\* a particu¬ 
lar name ik ineorpor{U:ion> such as 
Mayor, Jurats, aiuf Common OomeU, 
and the ^terminatioa of the cenn- 
mittee introduces a dUFetont term, as 
Mayor, Jurats, end Voumomlty, or 
adds another class as Mayor, Jurats, 
Coomm Conacil, amd Preemm, this 
affords a strong ground for presuming 
that it wa* not intended to limit the 
right to the corpoiation, ami wc 
liave seen that it is proper to make 
all possible presumptions in favour 
of the origiual right of the iuhabi- 
l.nta. Kinally, should it even be 
established, that' the right of elect¬ 
ing members v?as originally vested 
in the corporation, tlie question 
then arises—what was tlie constitu¬ 
tion of the corporation at the time 
the right was granted ?—Wc have 
alieady seen that no power but that 
of the whole legislature, can restiict 
or alter this right, when once vested, 
and that it is not comjictent even 
for the jiarlies themselves to resign 
their privilege. If, therefore, the 
lorporation claimiuc the right has 
become more esclusive in its consti¬ 
tution than it was at the time tlic 
1 ight was granted, it has, in c'ftcet, 
jmt the light beyond its own pale. 
1/ a class of poosons were, of right, 
eligible at that [icriod to tJic freedom 
of the corporation, who are not so 
now, the laws of the corporation, 
which has sliut that class of persons 
truiu its private privileges, cannot 
deprive them of their elective fran¬ 
chise, and they continue entitled still 
to vote for Members of Parliament, 
kiough they have ceased to be of 
right eligible to the freedom of the* 
corporation. 

Corporations have a right gene¬ 
rally to make laws and legulations 
for their own government, and the 
principle from which those laws and 
regulations derive their efficacy is, 
that they are presumed to have been 
consented to by all the members of 
that corporation; but we have seen 
that parties cannot be disfranchised 
of their elective right, even by their 
own consent; and that, Uiercfore, 
in this respect their acts con have no 
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force again.st their successors; and, 
indeed, it would be absurd to say 
that a great coastitutionol privilege, 
in wbiSi the community at large 
are interested, having been conferred 
upon a corporation, merely because 
it consisted of a large and important 
body of men, a certain party amongst 
them should be able, by private 
compact and arrangement amongst 
themselves, gradually to limit their 
numbers, and restrict the right, 
until at last the privilege which was 
conferred upon a large number 
should centre in ft very few, until 
the right which, in its origin was pub¬ 
lic, should become sh icily private. 

This seems to have Ijoch, in some 
inea.sure, the ground of the decision in 
the case of llye, last HebSion, and as 
that case is one of very great im¬ 
portance, we may lie pardoned for 
bestowing a few icmarks upon it 
before we conclude. The coumiillco 
decided that the right was in the 
freemen, for it was bound so to de¬ 
cide by the injjierative force of a last 
determination ; it however also de¬ 
cided, in effect, that all inhabitant 
householders paj'ing scot and Jot, 
were cntilli'd to be freemen. 

The terms of the resolulion, in 
W'hich this declaration of the light 
was ptopounded, were borrowed 
from an old customal whitb laid 
down the qualifications foi, and the 
mode of admission to the fieedom of 
the ancient town of Rye. 

Either this fi ecdoin was a freedom 
distinct from the fieedom of the cor- 
poiatiuii, in which case the com¬ 
mittee adjudged the term freemen to 
be applicable to a class of inhabit¬ 
ants who were not membeis of a 
cor|>oration; or they .uljudged it to 
mean freemen of the coi [Miration; 
but at the same time decided, that the 
right of admission was more extend¬ 
ed at tjie time the franchise was first 
exercised, than it i& at present.—In 
either eftse they decided according to 
the [iriuciples for which we liave 
been contending, though, certainly, 
in our view of the case, it is impossi¬ 
ble, that a corporation, as such, could 
have any thing at all to do with the 
right of election in the (.’inque Porte, 
or ancient towns, in as much as these, 
as appears by the returns extant, 
sent representatives to Parliament 
long before the date at which lay- 
cor[)oratLons began to exist. 
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We believe that there iwver was a. '/Tjere was at least 'boldpesa ia the 
decision which gave each satisfaction conduct of the mayor, who, if he 
to the great body of the people, as acted ill^lly, incurred a serious 

thht of the committee in the Rye responsibility; bttt there is no tri¬ 

case. It checked for a moment tne bunal but that of public 8^ profes- 
feeiihg of dissatisfaction at the state sional opinion to wbich^his assessor 
of the representation, which was ra- can be madc'responsible. 
pi^ gsinil^ ground, and impress- Notwithstanding every effort to 
ed the public with an idea that there the contrary, however, we are firmly 
were in the constitution, the elements persuaded that the decision in the 
of reform, without seeing it from Rye case will be upheld, and if it 
other sources. But in proportion be, wo to ^1 those, who still usurp 

to the satisfaction of the public, was the privileges of the free bmons of 

the dismay of the corporators and the Cinque Ports, for their period of 

the boroughmonghrs, who marked, mis-ruie is drawing to a close, 

with horror, this first snccessful at- In Dover, Seaford, and Eye, the 
tack upon long maintained usurpa- right of the inhabitants has been es- 

tions. They determined to take the tablishcd, and to us it appears im- 

field with vigour; and as a dissolution possible much longer to contend 

was close at hand, an appeal against against that same right in Roinnc}, 

the determination of the committee Hastings, Hythe, and Winchelsea, 

was lodged at such a period, that it in all of which the right is disputed, 

could not possibly be determined un- We know that public interest is 
til after another election had taken anxiously alive, and public attention 
place. keenly directed to the proceedings of 

lliat determination, however, was the committees this session ; and 

the last determination, iintii reversed, that not only the inliabitants of the 

A judgment of a court of law, though several boroughs from which peti- 

appealed against, is binding, until tions have been presented, bat the 

reversed; and by the terms of the act whole mass of the people expect from 

of Parliament, the returning ofiiccr the committees to whose chaige the 

was bound by that determination, determination of them shall be con- 

until tlie appeal was decided. He fided, an unprejudiced and cnlight- 

acted, however, directly in the teeth ened consideration of the rights in- 

of it, and, as it appears from every volved in them. For the sake of 

thing we have heard, that he did so public right and public tranquillit}', 

with his eyes open; we trust that he and as enemies to that reform which 

has made up his mind to the conse- is but innovation under a milder 

quences. lliat the chief magistrate name, we trust that their determina- 

of a borough hitherto close, that the tions will be such os to satisfy the 

member of an exclusive corporation, public—such as to convince the pco- 

that the creature of Dr. Lamb, the pie that the constitution is wide 

Dr. Lamb who figured so conspicu- enough to embrace them all; and fi- 

ously in the proceedings before the nally, such as will for ever put an 

committee, should have so acted, we end to the crude schemes of those 

do not wonder. But that a respect- who would mar our institutbps by 

able gentleman of the bar, a member the introduction of ill-considered 

of the most independeUt of all pro- changes, or the wilder dreams 

fessions, should have lent his sane- those who look to the renovation of 

tion to snch a course of proceeding, the ronstitution in the jshedding of 

excites our wonder and out regret, human blood. 

? . 

ATote.—After the foregoing pages .lad gone to press, the committees appointed 
toteythe validity of the returns, in the oases of Caine and Marlborough, met 
foffhe purpose of hearing eoupsel. The President of the Caine Committee 
was Mr. Wynne, a Whig, and a member of the present Government. Ihe 
jUdFon of the borough is Lord Lansdowne, a also, and a member of 
the present Govetmment; and one of the sitting mambers, b the Mr. Macan- 
ley whom his lordship promoted from the bar to the house, and whom his 
lordship’s followers are m the habit of considering a very clever person. The 
Hght of election was admitted on all sides, to be in the ancient burg^Ms, and 
the question was, as to what class of persons are meant by the ancient 
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bursesH^s. To the eittcidation of this point, counsel declared their intention 
of erecting the cVideiice, and the answer of the eommittee was, that, ns the 
right was fixed hy a last determination, they wouid hear no evidence to ex¬ 
plain it—In Mvihorough, the rl^t is in the mayor and burgesses. The 
Chairmao of the committee 'w Sir Eobeit Peel, whom some call a Tory, 
whom the Whigs consider an enemy to reform^ and who was a memher of 
the late Government. Tlie counsel here intimated the same intention, and 
the same objection being made to their pursuing such a course, the com- 
mittee determined, that the petitioners might go into evidence to explain the 
meaning of the terms. 

Here then is at once On illustration of the evils attending such a mode of 
deciding important rights, and a confirmation of our doidits of Whig idnce- 
rity in the cause of reform. 

A Whiff patron. Whiff members, and a committee with a Whiff chairman; 
no one, who has read the histoiy* of Bngland, for the last seventy years, 
could ever have dreamt that the borough would be opened,—^But what can 
we say to the declarations of Lord Lan<downe and his colleagues, about the 
necessity of reform; when the very first case that came within the range of their 
influence, has been decided even without a hearing. What can we say, but 
that prodigality of profession is no proof of sincerity; and that w the case of 
reform, as in all others, Tories perform mare than they promise, and Whiffs pro¬ 
mise more than fhey perform .—Let the gentlemen of the press look to this. 


Since tills paper was concluded, 
we have seen " Colonel Evans's Let¬ 
ter to his Constituents,” and the 
proceedings of the *' Cinque Port 
Dinner,” at Rye, to which every 
member of that community of bo¬ 
roughs dispatched delegates. The 
first of them is of so forcible a cha¬ 
racter that we have determined to 
give it entire. The occasion of this 
letter was remarkable—no less than 
the presentation of the petition of 
appeal from the town of Rye, 
against the decision of the committee 
of last Session, over which I,ord 
Palmerston so admirably presided, 
and which has immortalired itself 
by its independent decision in favour 
of Colonel Evans. By whom, it 
may be asked. Was this petition pre- 
pfnted? By the inhabitants of 
Rye ? No. The inhabitants of 
Rye are the Colonet’s upholders, 
auid they sought anxiously to return 
him at the last election. By the 
members at present sitting for the 
town?—the fat-headed fashionable 
Colonel Hugh fiaillie, and that ho¬ 
nourable gentleman, Mr. Bonham, 
apprentice of Mr. W. Holmes, and 
notorious for lickspittling Sir Robert 
Peel. No—these men had no reason 
to petition. Was it, then, presented 
by the Corporation?—^No. By whom, 
then ? By the Rev. Dr. Lamb, Rector 
of Iden, Pleydep, and another parish, 
and not an inhabUaut of the town- 
hut still the upstmrt and audacious in¬ 


dividual who has for so long a period, 
tmd so notoriously trafficked in the 
representation of the town, and who 
now has come forward with unparal. 
lelcd insolence to present this peti¬ 
tion to the House of Commons, and 
to claim redress from the decision of 
last Session, that he may still drive 
the filthy trade of boroughmonger, 
in despite of the loud and deep 
curses of those inhabitants whom his 
victory would most probably excite 
to acts of insubordination and riot. 
We speak mlvisedly when vre say this. 
That the inhabitants of the Cinque 
Poits, from having long brooded over 
the fact of their usurped franchise, feel 
a degree of anger against their oppres¬ 
sors, we have well ascertained, and 
it IS to be hoped, especially at the 
present moment, when so many coun¬ 
ties are suffering from the violent 
acts of an insurrectionary peasantry; 
that the House of Commons will 
lend a patient eur to the Cinque Port 
petitions, and grant tiic inhabitants 
such fodress, as it shall in i^ wis- ' 
dom deem fitting and advisable. To 
return however to the unworthy 
Doctor, who by his petition andpoa- 
tore be%e Parliament, so impu- 
dently avows himself the patron of 
a rotten borough; if the iate pur¬ 
chaser of Gatton, in the judgment of 
some friends of the constitution and 
purity of election, deserve not only 
to lose Ills purchase-money, to the 
amount of 180,0001,, but to be sent 
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to Newgate to boot; this person, 
who styles himself Dr. Lamb, who 
caitoot even protend to a possession 
by purchase,, and can therefore only 
have obtained bis disposing power 
over the unfortunate town of Rye, by 
usurpation—this person, we repeat, 
should, if the ancient punishment of 
the pillory had been in use, have 
been therem placed, and after having 
his ears nailed to the post, and cut 
off, should have been sent to Bride¬ 
well, or to tramp on the tread-mill, 
for the space of twelve calendar 
montliB, at least, the brazen effron¬ 
tery of this Dr. Lamb mu.st be most 
extraordinary. There is in existence 
a document of so shameful a cha¬ 
racter, that we could forgive our rea¬ 
ders l^or not believing us, were we 
only to mention it. For their satis¬ 
faction, however, we shall here in¬ 
sert it. It is called “ the Family 
Compact,” and bears date the 22d 
November, 175S. By this it will be 
seen, how the fat things of Rye, and 
of life, were to be divided amongst 
five individuals, whom to style knaves, 
would perhaps lay us open to the 
challenge of unjustifiable abuse ; but 
who, it must be gnuitcd at all hands, 
knew well how to fill their purses 
with base money, acquired by traf¬ 
ficking in corruption. Let not any 
one prejudge us, for hasty severity. 
Here is the document in question, 
that each may decide for himself. 

“ Memvandum, Novt“mher22, 1758. 

“ We, .lames Lamb, Ciiisivcll Slade, 
William Davis, Tliomas Lamb, and N. t-d- 
lei (Jliamberbiin Watson, all of the Corpo¬ 
ration of Hye, in tlie County of Sus.sex, do 
hereby j>r()niise and agree to and with 
each other in maimer following, viz.;— 
Imprimis, That we and each of us will, to 
the utmost of our power, exert ourselves 
for the benefit of each other, for the good 
and advantage of this Corporation in 
general. 

“ Item, That no application, direttly or 
iudireetiy, shall be made by any or either 
of us for any place or office exercised within 
this Corporation, which is in the gif), of the 
Ciovcrnment, without the privity and con¬ 
sent of all of us. 

Ttem, That any or either of us shall not, 
nor will at any times hereafter, propose, 
put in election, make interest for, or vote 
for, any person or persons Whatsoever t(> 
repre.sent this Corporation in parliament, 
withont the knowledge and'approbation of 
all of us. 

- “ Item, That previous to the election of 
each ut 11 '. lion) time to time to the office of 


Mayor of this Corporation, all of us'shall 
la* advised with and consulted who each of 
us whett Mayor shall nominate dnd call to 
his assistance, as Jnrals, and who each of 
IIS (when Mayor) shall make his aonual 
llrecnian. * 

“ Item, That all of us will, to the ut¬ 
most of our power, oppose the electing and 
dioosiiig any person or persons whatsoever 
by votes to be a freeman or freemen of 
this Corporal ion, unless such person or 
persons are liked and approved by all 
of us. 

“ Item, TJiat we, and each, and every of 
us will use our intere,st and be.st endea¬ 
vours tliat the said Chiswell Slade shall bo 
the next Mayor of this Corporation, the 
said Thomas Lamb the next Mayor to the 
said Chiswell Slade, the said William 
Davis the next Mayor to the said Thomas 
Land», the said James L«nl) the next 
Mayor to the .said William Davis, and the 
said Needier Chamberlain Watsc > the next 
Mayor to the said James Lamb, unless al¬ 
tered by all of us. 

“ Item, That whenever tho said Chis- 
well Slade, William Davis, and Needier 
Chamberlain Watson, or either of them, is 
or are elected Mayor of this Corporation, 
he of tiiem three who from time to time is 
Mayor, will choose and appoint one of 
them, the said Thomas Lamb and James 
Landi, to be Ids deputy in that office: and 
whenever the said Thomas L.imb and 
Jame.s Lamb, or either of them, is or are 
elected Mayor of tills (’orporalion, he of 
them two who from time to time is Mayor 
will choose and appoint one of them, I he 
.said Chiswell Slade, William Davis, and 
Needier Chamberlain Watson, to be his 
deputy in that office. 

“ Item, Wc, the said James Lamb and 
Chi.swell Slade, do hereby agree equally to 
.share .and divide between us two, all pro- 
llt.s and advantages arising, or at any 
time or times hereafter to arise, by the 
present or any future collector or collec¬ 
tors of the customs of Rye aforesaid, 
hiring or making u.se of our or either of 
our warehouses, storehouses, ships, lighter 
boats, or vessels, a fifth part of the sum 
or sums from time to time agreed to he^ 
paid by the collector for file hire of the 
warehouses or storehouses, being first de¬ 
ducted by, and allowed to, the owner or 
owners Uiereof for rent of such wale¬ 
houses or storehouses, and the usual • 
paid by other persons, being first dedi 
by, ahd allowed to, the owner or owners 
of such ships, lighters, boats, or vc.s.sels, so 
from time to time to be hired or made 
use of by such collector. 

“ Item, We, the said James Lamb and 
Chiswell Slade, do hereliy further .igiee, 
that if either of us two, at any time or 
times hereafter, shall so directly or indi¬ 
rectly, by ourselves or any other person 
or persons whatsoever, contract or agiee 
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to do any work, or find, sell, or provide 
sifty' materials, potids, or merchandises, to 
or fbr the corporation or the commission¬ 
ers of Rye-hurliour, that then the others 
of us sb^l have liberty (upon same 
terms as contracted and agreed for) of 
doing half stteh work, or finding, settling, 
or providing half such materials, goods, or 
merchandises, so from thnc' to time to be 
contracted or agreed for t and h'b two do 
further agree to submit ali breaches or 
non>]>crformance8 of this and the above 
item to a minority of the subscribing par¬ 
ties ; and all the subscribing parties do 
agr<*c‘ that any breaches or non-perform¬ 
ances of the two items by the said James 
Lamb and Cbisweli Slade shall in nowise 
affect or be a breach of any of the other 
preceding items; and, lastly, that all the 
above items and agreemehts shall be se¬ 
cret, and that w'e or any of (lie other of 
us will not divulge, disclose, or make 
known to any person or persons whatso¬ 
ever. 

“ Witness our hands, (Signed) 

“J. L\mb. ('. Sladt;, W. Davis, 
“ T. Lamb, N. C. Watson." 

Now this document is notorious. 
Dr, Lnnib is the descendant of the 
“ T. Lamb*’ so conspicuous as one 
of the subscribing witnes-sea, and, we 
believe, pnsses.'ses in his veins the 
pure current of blood which bound¬ 
ed in gladsome eddies round tbc 
hearts of the other four, when, with 
frolic and glee, they were Sacking 
the golden fruits of that mo.st righ¬ 
teous agreement. With this docu¬ 
ment in existence, well known as the 
descendant of the five subset ibing 
fiarties, and beaten by the decision 
of the last committee, he still can 
summon a sufficiency of unblushing 
irnimdcnce to present a petition to 
the Mouse of Commons, to reinstate 
him in his .seat of patron of the bo¬ 
rough. Jlut this is not ail. The 
man who has taken so prominent a 
station before the House of Com¬ 
mons, is a member of the Church of 
I'Jligland, and has the cure of three 
jiarishes entrusted to his care. AJas 
ibr his parishioners! Where are 
their feelings of indignation ? Do 
they slumber when their parish 
churches are contaminated by the 
presence of this compound of ava¬ 
ricious and jobbing layman and 
priest ? Why do they not arise, and 
give vent to theirjust indignation, by 
a petition to the House of Commons 
—by a representation to tJie bishop 
of Chichester and archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury ? The House of Commons 


ought never to lose sight of the 
double character of the man that is 
before them—of the amalgamation of 
political jobber and boroughmonger- 
ing parson, who has come to com¬ 
plain, because forsooth, good easy 
man—" le pauvre homm,’* as old 
Madame Pcrnelle says of Tartnffe— 
an attempt has been made to wrest 
from his convulsive grasp the long- 
enjoyed and golden patronage of the 
representation of Rye. We again 
repeat, let nOt the Tlouse of Com¬ 
mons forget to deal punishment upon 
this man. Tlieyjowe it to them¬ 
selves—they o^e it to the town of 
Rye—they owe it to the country at 
large—they owe it to the established 
and holy church of England, a 
church which suffers sufficiently 
from the repeated attacks of godless 
enemies, without suffering desecra¬ 
tion by the reprehensible acts of her 
own rainistranls. 

No church demands a holy life in 
her servants more than the Church 
of England ; to keep her from scan¬ 
dal ; to draw to her converts from 
all quarters of the globe; to pre¬ 
serve the independence and tlie con¬ 
stitutional liberty of this country. 
As all freedom of thought sprung 
into activity with the Reformation 
of Luther, so Our constitutional 
freedom was conferred in this Jand 
with the Protestant faith. Destroy 
this, and our liberties become as 
worthless as shrivelled scrolls; from 
peace w'e dive at once into tlic dark¬ 
ness of anarchy, and England falls 
from her proud and exalted sta¬ 
tion. Tlie heads of our C'hmch, 
therefore, should early and late 
enter into a strict scrutiny of the 
clergy. And if secular pursuits, 
trades, and other professions, save 
their own holy calling, are denied to 
the miiiistersof religion, by how much 
more incumbent becomes the pro¬ 
priety of their keeping their hand.s 
from iiiterraeddling with politics, 
which always involve the hatred and 
curses of large multitudes, and weans 
the agent from all thoughts of reli¬ 
gion, and from its administration in 
offices of love and charity, by filling 
the breast with unworthy hopes and 
fears; by engendering envy, jea¬ 
lousy, malice, revenge, covetous¬ 
ness, and every other baleful pas¬ 
sion, that blast with the deadly pow¬ 
er of lightning, and make desolate 
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the hpart of man. Every unpreju¬ 
diced person must; See ‘an amazing 
difference behv^n the individoid 
character of the clergy of this coun¬ 
try and of France. iTie main rea¬ 
son lias been, that while the former 
'Were strictly forbidden all seeulai- 
pursuits, the latter were allowed to 
uitermeddle in every routine of com- 
iBon life. So convincing became 
the necessity for such a course in 
this country, that as early as the 
reign fjf Edward the Third, the state 
of priesthood became incompatible 
with the office of (Jhancellor. France, 
on the contrary, has been remark¬ 
able for the number of priests in 
high places; and hence the infamy 
of every‘administration, from the 
earliest period, to the times of her 
Richlieus, P^re Josephs, and Bri- 
ennes. It could not be otherwise; 
for religious employments arc incom¬ 
patible with laic pursuits, especially 
when these last involve ambilaon, 
and the acquisition of filthy lucre, 
'file Templars, and Knighte of St. 
John, of old, were a most useful 
body on their first estabUshment; 
but it requires very little knowledge 
of history to be aware of the fact, 
that, the moment their hearts thirst¬ 
ed after the good things of the earth, 
they became an aborainution to the 
human race. Ignatius Loyola was 
a mad enthusiast, yet a* self-de- 
uying and a devout man ; but as he 
advanced in life, he lent himself to 
schemes of worldly aggrandizement; 
and Jesuitism has been a greater 
curse than ten thousand plagues or 
earthquakes to society. Even the 
gentle and meritorious fathers of Port 
Royal have not escaped all impeach¬ 
ment. WitJi such striking examples 
before them, the heads of our vener¬ 
able church ought to be most watch¬ 
ful over the actions of their subordi¬ 
nate priesthood. And if Parson Free 
is to be mode amenable to therecclesi- 
astical court, for the culpable acts of 
his private life—^bow mdUh more 
deserving of trial and Condemnation 
are such men, as Parson Phiipotts, 
the rat bishop of Exeter, and parson 
X.amb, Ac notorious and raiuc Bo- 
roughmongernf the town and port 
"of Rye. 

Indignant as so respectable a gen- 
tUraan, and so gallant and brave a 
soldier as Colonel Evans must have 
been, to have seen himself approach¬ 


ed on the hustings by such h crea¬ 
ture as Mr. Bonham ; still mca% in¬ 
dignant must he have felt at the 
audacious advances of Dr. Latnb, 
before the House of Commons, with 
bis humble petition in .the hand, the 
palm of which bad been so often 
tickled by the former representatives 
of his rotten Imrough. That his bosom 
laboured with a feeling of just resent¬ 
ment, the following «&le letter, with 
his signature, abVnidantly testifies. 
We earnestly recommend it to the 
attentive perusal of every honest 
member of Parliaraent, and every 
honourable individual, anxious for 
the sweeping out pf all uncieanliness 
from the House of Commons. 

GkntlemSN —-My.wnixdon of the usual 
address of a candidate, .dter the close of 
the late election, gave rise, I understand, 
to observation. Acknowledgements how¬ 
ever of your noble and enthusiasdc con¬ 
duct, though so well merited, seemed ina¬ 
dequate to the occasion—and complaints 
would have been prcnuiture, while no pos¬ 
sible ounsdtutional means were at hand to 
seek relief from. But the time has now 
arrived when the vindication of your righu 
must be again entered on, when I may re¬ 
deem the unintentional remissness alluded 
to, and when a sense of duty compels me 
to communicate with you on Uiat which so 
deeply involves your interest*, and no less 
excites yonr anxiety. 

“ Gentlemen"—If we may credit ru¬ 
mour, the extraordinary proceedings 
which have been harai-ded against you 
have originated in the hope of crushing my 
efibrts in your behalf, and of perpetuating 
die miserable oppressions under which you 
have languished, by harassing and ex¬ 
hausting me, with expensive and accumu¬ 
lated petitions and appeals. Were such 
unworthy calculations to take effect, the 
assertion of the representative rights of 
the peo]^ of England would resolve itself 
into a question of legal procrastination and 
petxiniary ability. 

“ Gentlemen—If your suffrages, and an 
express authority of the House of Com¬ 
mons be of any value, I am at this mo¬ 
ment your virtual and legal representative 
to Parliament. That the popular branch 
of the leg^lature reserves to itself an ex¬ 
clusive judgment on the claims of electors 
to vote for members of its oWn body, and 
that in doing so it is liable to no obstruc¬ 
tion or CONTEMPT, are well known fects. 
Equally certain^ however, is it that this 
AMCrlqn in our jdvmr, (guaranteed to 
US by the' asDOrd acted on by the late Par¬ 
liament,) has been set aside and put at 
defiance; and that I am consequently de¬ 
prived of the trust reposed in me, as you 
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ttr# of tho {idvilege kf whi^li iw- 

pi^rt^ . '. ' 

. " Tbu is now a ]v.iTfOWAb,i Jiot a kicAf, 
idolato^i or personal question 

« The peculiar nature amt corvititutioa 
of the Cbqne Ports, as distinguished fhnh 
all the other corporate arid incOi^ponke bo- 
rongits of the fungdom. seieiiM to be very 
little known. They may be termed a ISs*. 
derative body, not of one, but of twenty- 
one towns, porte, or villages. It poaseKus 
territorial and MaxitiiHe Coarts of A^udi- 
eadon, iuid a CbanooUor, High Admiral, 
and Lord Warden—offices usuidly be¬ 
stowed on the behest snfejject of the realm. 
TJie whole appear to have been controlled 
by a Deliberative Assembly called the Brod- 
hul 1 'which stiU is even occasionally con¬ 
vened. There is then no analouv be¬ 
tween this FfderatHie county Palatine or 
Principality, and those inland individual 
local corporations it may inadvertently be 
conibunded with. 

" Your town enjoyed, m a Member of 
the Cinqtie Poftt, the privilege of suffiage 
and representiition, since rhe origjn of a 
lower HouAe Parliament. The institu¬ 
tion of which you ibrin a part has now 
endured for about a thousand years. 

" And yet, strange to say, in the few 
previous attempts to recover tlie lost poH- 
ticai rights of the respective towns, (wliich 
have been more or less subverted since the 
times of the Stvarts,) the IVeedomship has 
been contended for, ns if it beiotig^ to 
some ordinary mmvcipalty; and what is 
no less surpriidng, the oBeaT paramount 
CHARTERS to the cotteedve institutimi 
liave been entirely Overlooked. These, 
though granted in various ages and by dif¬ 
ferent dynasties, decree throughout, that 
“ thwe who hear the burthens shall enjoy 
tlte privileges.” And this, as the Charters 
expresriy state, with a view to induce in¬ 
habitants to resort to the Cinque Port 
Towns, and settle in them. The records 
of the BrgdhuU uniformly correspond with 
this intentiofi i—and it ivas in conformity 
with it that the Committee which decided 
in the case, consisfing of an unusual pro¬ 
portion of gentlemen of high consideration 
as public men— Resolved unanimously, 
after 21 days' investigntfon, that the re¬ 
sident suooTANTfAL tax-payers Were 
entitled, according to ancient usage, to 
vote tor those WMO impose the taxes. 

“ Exposed to tlig hostile attacks of the 
Piencb, and toequendy •swept, by the 
plague in ancient titoes,' the inhitoitants of 
Rye do not appear to have been very nu- 
merotu i but at die present period them 
evils having ceased, and with the adyait- 
cages of maritime and itilaad commii^co- 
tions, your population ought now prqbably 
to have ezeeeded ten thatuand souls. To^ 
this toct'let the Sequent emigradohs from 
your port testify. In what way is the «wn- 
(ry recoinpens(^ tor this repression of a 


rising .tow% and detedoradon of a epm- 
modioM hattwWon a long line ofeoas^ so 
dangepetis to our navigation? For this 
wthhl deray of the tnrest ^ our 

akiftping '{u It mnnifeMljris calculated to 
bn,) betmm Portsmouth and the Tknfnes ? 

•••Buh’i^lmppily, it is for the interest 
of Borough Pn^etors to discourage the 
prosperity of a place, and to keep down 
Uie number of mhabitants. I Speak, of 
course, Hii^y of those whose powOr Is de¬ 
rived from saOtktf/ and intrigue, ns in yonr 
instance, not from tha natural induce of 
property. To impoverf^ and i^pec^e 
enhances the security, md thereby t,l» 
value of this odious kind of possession. 

“ The decuioH of die Cuntmittee in fit- 
vour of the householder inhabiUlnts of 
Uye, was not only tonauny announced by 
the iHpeaker of the House of Commons to 
the Mayor, tor his guidance as returning 
officer, but it was affixed to the door of the 
'I'own Hall under the authority of the 
Mayor himself, for the information of aH 
concerned. At London it was tollowed tqi 
by the unseating of the gentleman re¬ 
turned by the votes of the usurping self- 
styled corporators; and the result was 
therefore, while unrepeokd, as much the 
law of tire land as any Act within the 
statute books. 

In this state of things, Oentiemen, a 
general election occurs, and witat are the 
consequences 1 

“ The rcUu-ning officer rejects the votes 
he had just before been compiled to put 
upon tile amended poll. He receives 12 
votes of bis own party, and returns two 
members on the strength of them whilst he 
rejects some hundreds, which the House, 
a^r the previous election, had obliged 
him to admit mid recognise. Here the 
COMMONE and the Mayor or Rye are ul 
issue/ • 

” On the I7lh of May the Mayor obey¬ 
ed the order of tb«^ jflouse, by putting 
these votes upon tile poll. On the 3rd of 
dugust tolknring, he refuses to receive the 
same votes, and tliereby disobeys the pre¬ 
vious order of the House. In both cases 
an appeal from the former decision was 
available to tlic select or usurping party. 
In ' both cases the clmmant voters were 
unsworn, and uvehroUed os barons and 
frem«n,1)ecaits« the returning officer had 
himself, in botii instances, refused to ad¬ 
minister tne oath or enroll them. It was 
aUotoed that no alteration bod token place 
in the qualification of the voters. It is 
clear that the House op Commons must 
have been wrong in giving ejfect to the 
deckioh oftha Committee on the 17th of 
May, Or the Mayor must have been wrong 
in refuting to give efifoct to it, on the ?rd of 
AogUri. 

Are we to infer then that the hustings 
are a Court of Appeal from the Commons, 
with authority to reverse, suspend, or »et 



jtsido ifs proceedings? I« the power of a 
returning officer superior' to that of the 
Speaker? Or is it to be supposed tliat 
a petty iimcdonary nmy hiuirt with coii- 
teinptutAia Strictures the proceedintp. of the 
jL(Wd*dkture ? ‘ The House of Conmons 

waif stullifif itself (said tiie Mayor’s Assis¬ 
tant or Assessor), but / will not slull^ 
myself’ Such was the character of the 
various contuuiaciuus coutinenls passed on 
tlie occasion. 

“ .So REI.y THIS IS NOT AS ORDISAftY 
CASJt. 

“ Thus, nitiiough my colleague and my¬ 
self hrtd a majority of Twenty to One in 
oiir (avotir of tite identical Jnhabitaiits 
whose votes had boen pronounced legal, 
and admitted by the House of Commons 
only three months before, the nominees of 
the Clericttl patron were declared to be du¬ 
ly elected, and tire at this moment sitting 
and voting in Pariiainent, with no more 
title to be tlterc, as your BejiresentativcB, 
than they have to represetd the citizens of 
London ! 

“ 1 will not, in this place, condescend to 
refute, in detail, the futile .and hitherto 
unlieard-of pretences which were advanced 
as a j)!ea for this most wanton and unpa¬ 
ralleled outrage on the law's and Constitu¬ 
tion of the country. Suffice it to olKcrvc, 
that the Mayor refuses the foianallty of 
.sweating and enrolling to Li.ectoiial 
freemen (who are .admitted to possess the 
•pulifications pointed out by the eompetent 
tribunal), and then rejects their votes, 
beniHSC he himself hud not enrolled tfumi ! 
Which Is about as leusonable its if a .Judge, 
in trying a cause, were to disallow adinitt- 
islciing the usual oath to a vvilne.ss, and 
tlieti to tell the .Jury his evidence was not 
to be received, beeuuse he vms not sironi. 

“ An important distinctioTs. not freiiuent- 
ly lost sioht of, may here be ^atiiited out: 

" To cmnirion l.-iw courts chiefly belongs 
the liligalion of private, corporate, or pe¬ 
cuniary interests,—while to decide on 
<|iiesrion.s^ of the elective fraiichiso (the 
greatest of all ptihlie r/gfiis) is the exclu¬ 
sive province of Parliameut. Ancient 
right or ancient pos.'^essjot) is Iho law of 
J’arlianicnt in regard to those (|uestiuiis 
—and die more ancient the more incontro¬ 
vertible; while, on the contrary, mmlem 
usage, modern possession, or custom, is the 
rule which obtains in Westminster-hall. 
Thus widely different are I he‘subjects of 
adjudication and tlie p iheiples whicli go¬ 
vern feehnienl couri.s and Parliamentary 
Cutiimittecs; and accordingly it was, that 
in tile case of ‘ Thorpe tlie Speaker,’ the 
twelve Judges declared, ‘ That they would 
not determine the privileges of the .High 
Court of Parliament, which the kfwvMge 
heUmgeth to the fetrds <f Parliametitf and 
not the Judges,’ Again, in the celebrated 
case of Ashby, eleven of the twelve Judges 
stated, that ‘ The law of Pnrliamept stood 


tm its own bads, and was not to he ^eided 
by the general rules if iHiM*?—fiVtSk Xorrf 
tenterden, In atr aciids brought by a voter 
against the' of Westbamster, 

(1810), admits thhfe' ‘ The tight <f voting 
was pecidiariff a subject for the House 
if C-ottimmis, and that no decision of 
in Westruinster-haU was bindtog on Com¬ 
mittees, 

• But this is tlie time that a return¬ 
ing officer lias dared to say that he wifi not 
conform to the decisions of the House of 
Commons on the electoral franchise, un¬ 
less they be confirmed by the ixiiirt of 
King's Bench, and tlierefore by judges ap¬ 
pointed by tlie crown! Were the often- 
pWtttised trick of confounding eorpoiale 
with elective rights thus to pass into a 
-priWBiple, It would be in* the jiower of a 
retumlng-officeT to compel each eiector to 
expend 500/. or 1,000/. (the usual co.vt of 
thi$ kind of legal proce^ng) before a<l- 
niiitkig him to vote; some of these 
suits, as that of Chiester, havd^-eost 20,000/. 
Now,’ as the great body of electors are 
utterly destitute of the means irf pursuing 
any such remedy, were such a Jtionstrou-s 
doctrine e.stahludied, it would thenceforth 
be competent to these inferior magistrates 
almost to disfranchise the whole kingdom. 
Mayors, bailiff’s, and lawyers, would soon 
be master!, of the safeguards and privileges 
of parliament and of the people ; and the 
influence of those who have the keeping of 
the public purse might then, by no Very 
ti'dious jirocess, and with no great diffi¬ 
culty, put an extinguisher on the repre¬ 
sentative principle 1 Home continued to 
possess a Senate for some liuiidrcd years 
after tlie real power and independence of 
that assembly had ceased to exist 

“ fjentlemeii,—f am perfectly aware of 
the ftirther depopulation and ultcr ruin 
that must ensue to your town, if (Ins dis- 
ho'nuurahle conspiracy against you should, 
by any improbable circumstance, succeed. 
If a professional boroughmmiger of inferior 
doss should tlius coiilinuc to be supported 
in tlic attempt to regain his fonner power, 
and so possess himself for ever, as an heir- 
loom, of die uncontrolled government of 
so many tliousand respecbible inhabitants, 
—then indeed the indignant anticipations 
indulged in by sonic of you, would nof-'be 
unprovoked,—nor could the despair coti- 
templftied by others, leading as it docs to 
die intention in such event of abandoning 
tho country, excite siiiprise. Certainly if 
corruption or undue influoiice (which are 
expedients beyond, the law) should on one 
side tritunph over justice, so, on the other 
hand also, Other means, out of the usual 
Course, and beyond the law, inight with 
equal equity be resorted to to countcr-ba- 
iance these foul tgid illegal expedients. For 
my own parti consider, under the ciicum- 
stances, my individual honour as much 
identified with this matter as your rights 
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and interests are. And therefore I trust 
I shall he exeuseJ if disinclined to sur¬ 
render either thejone or the other, tamely. 
But, gentlemen, I feel confident tViat the 
4>atni* high atnl niutiipciichablc impartia¬ 
lity, the same just and humane relief 
■which you experienced at-the bands ot 
the hist parliament, will be hut confirmed 
by the present one,—so that all ■ cause 
either of exile or violence may happily he 
averted. 

“ Oentlenren,—Even while the delu¬ 
sive, indeciint violation of an election was 
going on upon your Imstings, essentially 
the very .same question was debated at the 
carinon’s mouth in a neighbouring coun¬ 
try, though on a larger scale and more 
splendid theatre. For the subversion of 
the elective franchise by an armed force 
and arbitrary decrees openly promulgated, 
is not one ioin difi'erent in character, or 
mure heinous, than its destruction by 
craft, venality, or pretended legal forms. 

“ The providential failure, the tremen¬ 
dous consequences, the warning catas¬ 
trophe of that atrociously had, but yet not 
so corrupt and Machiavellian attempt, will, 
we may venture to hope, gentlemen, plead 
with avail and with persuasive voice, for 
the injured throughout the civilized world; 
and will do much for that safe and mode¬ 
rate species of reform, of which your eC- 
fort.s may be considered the precursor, 
and between which and some sudden 
sweeping measure, bearing the semblance 
and not divested of the d.ingcrs of a revo¬ 
lution, / apprehend (litre can be now no 
intcrmcdifite alternative. Never at any 
former period was tlie mind of iiatioii.s, so 
instinct with the desire of removing abuses 
and of obtaining justice. This spirit is 
not partial or territorial; it belongs to Eu¬ 
rope and to the ago. Never was a dis¬ 
creet and temperate exercise of influence 
or power more imperative—nor a capri¬ 
cious invasion of supposed rights so peril¬ 
ous. The politicaljatmosphere is cliarged 
to the full; it is the part of wisdom, the 
solemn duty of men in high places, to ab¬ 
stain from those interferences which may 
provoke, and to suffer or direct that which 
may prevent, explosion. “ The integrity of 
tlfe elective Iranchise is the safety valve. 

“ Bnt, gentlemen, while I write, a pe¬ 
tition of appeal is put in against you by 
‘ the Revereml George, Augustus Lamh, 
Doctor if DMuity, and Itector f the jxi- 
rishes of Idvn, Ptayden, and (iiddeford, 

dfifl -’ Eor what purpo.se can this be 

required ? Has not that Reverend person 
already, of his own autliority, reversed 
and controlled the Standing Orders and 
judicial decisions of the House in your 
favour, by placing within its precinct^ 
where they now. arc, his two nominees ? 
And how, after such an audacity, he can 
venture to approach' its bar in the cha¬ 
racter of a respectful petitioner, praying 

voc. ir. No.xi. 


Uiat such an act ^tpuld be legalised by an 
insulted Legislature, is not a little sur- 
priaing 1 

“ Gciitlcnicn—My colleague and my¬ 
self have preferred to the House the or¬ 
dinary petition. But the case is utterly 
the reverse of an ordinary one. It is 
wholly unexampled. In the dark annals 
of tliese misdeeds, it is utterly without 
precedent! I am too obscure a person— 
too moderair' in ray general views—-too 
unconnected with any of tlie great parties, 
to expect that any grievance of mine or 
yours could draw forth any peculiar inter¬ 
position for our protection. But I thus 
have explained, in dhe hope that some 
pul)lic-.si)iriled Member may see that far 
higher interests than those of a town or an 
individiuil are involved in the bringing this 
affair to the speediest possible issue. It is 
now appointed for a remote dtty, on wltat 
gioiind I know not. 

“ Gentlemen—A deliberate outrage on 
the dignity and privileges of Fnrlianient 
has in this instance been committed. \Ve 
have been openly menaced with a combi¬ 
nation of influence and pecuniary meuna 
for maintaining that outrage. It would be 
far from difficult to shew, that what has 
been thus briefly and feebly ponrtrayed, 
i.s, in effect, the iiioit direct and dangerous 
attack on public liberty essayed in this 
country since the reign of James the Second. 
Were it suffered to pass into a precedent, 
the consequences are as distinctly predi- 
cahle, as would those of tlie mine lodged 
under a beleiigured rampart. An attempt 
so palpable to wrest fioiri the hands of the 
representatives of the nation, the guardian¬ 
ship .and interpretation of the law of Par- 
liarociit, to transfer its securities to the cus¬ 
tody of inferior and easily corruptdilo 
agents—to dispute the competency, and 
treat a.s noiiglit, the necessary and un¬ 
doubted authority of the Commons, comes 
home to every man’s business and bosom 
—for that House, whatever its imporfec- 
tiuns may he, is alter all the great bulwai k 
not only of stable lawful government and 
internal peace, but, in result, ol whatevi'r 
provides for the maintenanre of all that i.« 
valuable or desirable in the institutions of 
the empire. 

“ Gentledien, 1 have the honour to remain, 
“ Your faithful devoted servant. 

* «1). L. Evins. 


“ 12, Ilegent-strrrt, t.ondoii. 

To the Batons and Freemen if the 
“ J'otaa and Port of liye." 

With this letter, -we must conclude 
ur observations upon ftyo. 

'fhe Cinque Ports, consist of Dover, 
lythe, Romney, Sandwich, and 
tastings, (of which Sealord i.s a 
lemher,) and the two ancient towns 
acorporated with the five ports, are 
2 v’* 
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Rye and Winehelsea. From each of 
these, petitions are at this moment 
under the consideration of Parlia¬ 
ment. ^eir immunities and privi¬ 
leges are the same, because their 
charters are the same; the elective 
franchise in each was formerly the 
same, because it sprung from the 
immunities and privileges, and the 
some also has been the course of 
usurpation, which has robbed the 
inhabitants of their birthright, and 
reduced the respective places fhbln 
opulence to beggary, from a full po¬ 
pulation to a scarfty remnant, whom 
necessity chains to spots, which 
boroughroongering jobs have render¬ 
ed accursed and unwholesome for the 
habitation of men. 'ihe inhabitants 
of these ports have made one final 
and desperate effort to burst asunder 
the galling shackles which the gross 
usurpation of political intriguers, or 
a tyrannizing corporation have cast 
around them; and if they fail in 
their present effort, we know not 
what the consequences may be.— 
Hastings has a Mr. Milward as a 
patron ; Romney, Sir Edward Deer- 
ing, with a sea captain of the name 
of Cobb for his understrapper; 
Winchelsea, Lord Cleveland; Sea- 
ford, the Lord of that name; and 
Hythe is in the tight hold of Mr. 
Stewart Marjoribanks, a wine-mer¬ 
chant of the City of London, and 
Mr. John Loch, once captain of an 
East Indiaman, and now a Director 
of the East India Company. If we 
had the particulars of the mode of 
managing all the other places, we 
could gratify our readers by an ex¬ 
planation; but Mr. William Fraser, 
of the Inner Temple, and a namesake, 
it will be seen, of our Publisher, 
and therefore a meritorious gentle¬ 
man—as all our publisher's numerous 
namesakes most, undoubtedly are— 
has given us the following explana¬ 
tion of the manner in which things 
are managed in the ancieut town 
and port of Hytlr J We extract 
from his speech spolcen at the Rye 
dinner. 

“ It has a mayor and two resident jurats 
only, &ther and son, of the name of Fin- 
nis, the father being bed-ridden, ffmn ex¬ 
cessive age, and therefore utterly incapa¬ 
citated for the duties of office. I belieVe 
there are about five resident common 
coiinrilmen, of whom one or two are 
holders of government offices, so that you 


can guess botr happy Hythe feds under 
its blessed decemvirate, composed of Mr. 
Shipdem, the mayor, and Mr. Pinnis, his 
deputy. There are five or six individuals, 
indeed, who call themselves jurats, but 
who, I am ready to prove before a com¬ 
mittee of tlie House of Cwnmons, have 
no more right to the title than they have 
to Uwt of die Grand Turk, or any other 
ridiculous appellation which their crude 
fitney might suggest The reform ad¬ 
vocated by my friend, Mr. Holloway, 
would apply more fordUy to the towrt of 
Hythe.tiian to any other place within the 
district of die Cinque Ports. The in¬ 
habitants of Hythe have nothing what¬ 
ever to do with the elective franchise: so 
that the only legal votes, legal 1 mean as 
acknowledged to be good by our oppo¬ 
nents, are about nineteen in number. Of 
these nineteen my worthy friend and col¬ 
league, whom I regret most sincerely is 
not here present on this .nest gratifying 
occasion, {cheers,) and myself obtained 
eight, Ae rest having beeo given to 
Messrs. Maijoribaijts and Loch, our op¬ 
ponents. But we olgected to every one of 
these except four, and of our ability to 
substantiate our objections before a com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons 1 have 
not the slightest doubt or misgiving. So 
th|t our opponents really have the hardi- 
h(m to affirm, that these twelve gouil 
votes are fit and sufficient to carry away 
die destinies and the political importance, 
which must be considerable in a town 
which boasts of having 3,500 efficient in¬ 
habitants,— {Laughter.) Why, gentlemen, 
the thing is monstrous.— {Clteers.) But a 
little more of the monstrous remains to 
be told. I have yet to inform you how 
the inuniciftal usurpadons at Hythe have 
been abetted, and how the borough has 
been made a complete and miserable tool 
in the liands of Mr. Stewart Maijoribanks, 
of the city of London, and Mr. John 
Loch, one of the directors, and late chair¬ 
man, of the East India Company; and, 
let it not be forgotten, for it is a name 
consecrated in the annals of corruption and 
bribery in the town and port pf Hythe, 
of Mr. Cropper, (s Im/^h,) door-keeper 
at the Eqst Infiia HQU5e.-~(Z'augAto.i.) 
This Mr. Cropper, gentlemen, is the Billy 
Holmes of the town of Hythe. He keeps 
the roll names of the out-resident free¬ 
men, pays them their five pounds a man 
fourteen days after the day of election, 
provides the sumptuary festivities during 
the election for foe out-residents, is the 
jackal in office, and principal myrmidon 
in waiting to Mr. Stewart Maijoribanks 
end Mr. Loch; and, strange to say, be¬ 
cause both these gentlemen are known to 
indulge in mighty aristpcratical notions, 
and ideas of self-consequence, and the first 
particularly, as he has always boasted of 
behnu a democrat —strange to say, I re- 
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pelt, that iiailiqi the 4Api of thi election, 
doting these days of gay Saturaaiian 
ccnce, the servant is seen to keep boon 
companionsiiip with his masters. Mr. 
Cropper, the door-keeper,' is seen am-dn- 
arm, and dines, breikt^ta, gi^d snps daily 
with Mr. Loch, the Chaumait of the East 
India Company, and Mr, Stewart Mar> 
joribanfcs, the brother of a director of the 
same incorporated body.—"(Z^ntgAter.)— 
The patron^ which tliese gentlemen «aa 
dispense, you may fancy is most extensive, 
and tbU patronage is most liberMly dis-, 
tnbuted among what are called the o«t- 
resident freemen of the town and port of 
Hythe, to the amount of about two hun¬ 
dred and sixty—that being about the 
number which, notwithstanding ali their 
mighty exerUons, they could bring up to 
the poll at the last election. These men 
are pensioners, as it were, of Mr. Mar- 
Joribanks and Mr. Loch { if they are at 
all contumadous, they are deprived of 
their livelihood by instant dismissal from 
their situations. They have no alterna¬ 
tive but to obey the beck and the call of 
the men who feed them, and of Mr. Crop¬ 
per, wlio is their whippas-in; and pn the 
day of election they are esuted down to 
the town, like so many beggarmcn, to give 
away that vote—(which they have no 
legal authority for exercising) according 
as they shall be dictated to upon the spot 
You may well fancy then wliat the just 
and indignant feelings of the inhabitants 
of llythe must be at such an abominable 
proceeding. The out-rcsidents, who arc 
absolute strangers to the town of Hythe— 
who scarcely know the name of a single 
inhabitant, not even mayor or deputy- 
mayor—who never enter its precincts ex¬ 
cept on the days of elccdoii—who leave 
it on the understanding of receiving five 
pounds a man as suoii as the laws against 
bril)ery and corruption can be transgressed 
with impunity, and the shibboleth of 
whose calling is the portentous and well- 
understood word ‘ Cropper'—these men, 

1 say, give away the destinies of the town 
to the righteous keeping of Messrs. Mar- 
joribanks and Loch, wliile the honest, in¬ 
dustrious, hard-working, praiseworthy, ho¬ 
nourable inhabitants of Hythe, by whom, 
and through whom alone it is a town, 
which, but for their exertions, would ba a 
patch of beach land, covered at evety ris¬ 
ing of the water, by Oareering and resi¬ 
lient waves,—^thesfe men are to see the 
elective franchise, thdr andent birthright^ 
wrested by the usurper from their grasp, 
given to ttid improvident custody of in- 


iltviduBlt with whom they have no com- 
Bliunity of interest, to whom they are ab¬ 
solute strangers; they are to see that 
franchise bartered for gold, in«Atrour of 
members who never enter the town except 
pn the days of election; they are to feel 
that themselves, their children, and their 
town are sunk in irretrievable corruption, 
and it is expected by their khidrhearted, 
mercifiil usurpers that these ill-used men 
are to remain in tameness and servitude." 

Mr. Fnuser's langunge, it will be 
observed, is bold, and his explanation 
is cirqiunstantial and coBvincing, and 
we suppose that where eo much cor¬ 
ruption exists, all our friends will 
be of opinion, that the soonor it is 
corrected and the pure and ancient 
franchise revived and re-established, 
the better for the people of England. 
Parliament has now the opportunity 
in its hands. The franchise sought 
by the Cinque Ports, is exactly-that 
which Lord Brougham in his elec¬ 
tion dinners in Yorkshire, was desi¬ 
rous of rendering universal through¬ 
out the county. It is simply this 
That every person who has been an 
inhabitant of the town for a year and 
a day. and who has paid scot and lot, 
or in other words has paid the rates 
and taxes, and been instrumental in 
upholding the town and increasing 
its prosperity, shall have a vote fo7 
the election of members to Parlia¬ 
ment. Such a plan is simple, is easy, 
is rational, and the only way of 
making a change without dealing 
harshly with the established order 
of things in this country. Such a 
plan is worthy the attention of tlio 
House of Commons. For the Cinque 
Ports, it is no innovation; they will 
be able to adduce ample proof, before 
their respective committees, that for¬ 
merly they actually enjoyed this fran¬ 
chise, and'that they are now the vie- 
tims of gross usurpation. A deci¬ 
sion in their favour would be hailed 
with jo^ by the,whole country, and 
the sooner the House of Commons 
pronounce it and adopt it, the more 
simple will become the task of reno¬ 
vating the present cflete system of 
British representation. 
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RUMINATION^ ROUND THK RRMAINS OF A PUNCH-BOWt, ON THB 
RESIGNATION' OF lUULY HOLMES AND OtHEKS. 

***** They are all gone, and I am left here by myself. I suppose 
the world is altered since I was young, for I cannot get any body to stick 
with me till the morning dtawn banishes the stars, and Aurora— 

The rest is to be found in the original poems of the day, and has often 
figured in prize poetry of universities. 

Well, ’tis no matter. The night is young, and I may as well smoke a 
cigar, and ruminate on passing events. It is an ill-jointed world. Here me 
changes on all sides, and nobody offers me a place. 

Even the cigars are not so good. Why should Billy Holmes have re¬ 
signed his place in the Ordnance ? Don’t tell me that Lord This, and Sir 'ITiat, 
and the Honourable the Other, resigned their place.?. It'may be they did— 
spoons they were for so doing if they could have helped it. But Holmes— 
Bill Holmes—Hilly Holmes—Whipper-in Holmes—the Holmes—the only 
Holmes—that he should have so committed himself, when hejs neither a 
lord, nor a sir, nor any thing in any way .suspected of being in the slightest 
degree a goose-—by the Rock of Cashel, t/taf is a marvel ! It is done, 
however, and to-morrow morning wc may have earthquakes loi breakfast. 

nie t.psetting and overturning, tlie kicking out—<»h, ye Gods ! that the 
kicking had been literal—of these ofSce-holders is, to my mind, pure de¬ 
light. ITicy, vagabonds as they are, talk, now-a-days, of going into oppo¬ 
sition. Ta't them. I'he conspiracy of clerks is a gi-and affair. The recalci- 
tralion of the flunkies is fine. I cannot help thinking of a flock of gce.se, 
over-fed and fattened until they could scarce waddle, getting up jin opposi¬ 
tion to a pack of foxes, who, horribly hungry, had invaded a farm-yard full 
of food. Why’, they may hoot and gabble, nobody denies the talents of our 
Michaelinu.3 friends in such departments f hut, snap! comes the fox at the 
first noise, and crack.s the neck of the otfending f()Avl. 

As I am by myself, all alone, rumbling over the decaying remnant of tliis 
bowl, I suppose 1 m.iy change my metaphors as ai hifraiily as the Duke 
used to kick out bis ministers—honest and indciierident men ! I therefore 
drop the similitude of geese, in which 1 have for a moment indulged, to 
compare Croker to another i[uadi'upc(l. [How glad he will be 1o find out 
Me// bull, aud li.sping over his di.'-play of teeth, maintain that a goose is no 
quadruped at all, but barrdy a biped—the wit of the turned off Seeretaty 
being remarkable and nreri.se.J And tire quadruped wherewith T liken 
Croker, is an ass. Every now and then, in a discontented drove, to which the 
costermonger in ordinary has not supplied provender in due abundance, you 
will occasionally see one who takes the lead in braying. This particular 
a3.s is always particularly^ important in his own eyes, but particularly intru¬ 
sive in the eyes of all others. The cudgel falls upon his back in more than 
an ordinary ratio, and if the bray be on the. whole unsuccessful, even the 
remainder of the herd show their opinion of the ira{)ertlncnt uselessness of 
his obtrusive Icadcnship, by treating him somewhat as the jackasses in 
.dSsop are reported to have behaved when they clubbed to make a river. 

Such an ii?s is Croker. He bad no business in braying against Brougham 
in his absi ncc. I recollect the time when both the.se fine fellows were arti¬ 
cle manufacturers like mysrff; Ooker doing fun, rather stiff fun by the bye, 
in the Quarterly, Brougham waving us poor Tories in the manner of the 
Game Chicken, as lie thought, in th* Edinburgh. Well, docs Croker think 
himaelf a match in intellect for Brougham ? If ho does, great is the deception of 
that thought. Does he fancy himself hi.s superior in birth or breeding ? Bah !— 
No matter ! the world is wide. J^ct them battle it among thorn as they 
please. It is nothing to me. 'What I was saying was, that I thought Billy 
Holmes is the most wonderfiilly, unaccountable person in existence. Why 
did he resign ? I speak in italics in order to be emphatic, 

Oh, William ! BiUy! iBill! I grieve for thee, my brother; my heart is 
scalded by your calamity, ahd Lears, hot as the water simmering in yon ket¬ 
tle, flow down my cheeks when I tliink of your unparalleled misfortune. In 
our common country, you know the usual enquiry made of a corpse when 
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wc wake it. You know with what a tender anxiety we inquire, " Why did you 
die?" With equal tenderness and anxiety, I ask you, " Why did you resign?” 
Fok who had clung firm under Lord Liverpool, under George Canning, under 
Goosey Goderich, Under King Arthur; you now, at this tiiUo of your life to 
resign! The world is coming to an find ! Much as 1 valued you, ready as I 
have evci been to acknowledge your various virtues, I never till now thought 
that I should have to enumerate among them,- tliat of resignation. 

The Whigs are in office I A shabby set they have ever been, and in tifiat 
faith they will die. However it is ail one tome. The devil a'thing the 
Tories ever gave m^>, though I have fought for them, wrote for them, spoke 
for them, huzzaed for them, voted for them, drank for them, many a long 
day. Least of all have I any reason to lament the rascally crew of tlie Peeks 
now departing, who were never any good to any body but themselves. It 
wdll take some time to make me and the-Baronof Brougham and Vaux, and 
I,ord H igh Chancellor of Great Britain, particular friendii. But after all— 
Whig, Edinburgh Reviewer, Useless Knowledger, &c. that he is, I am glad 
to see him, or old Nick himself in power, in jireference to a scurvy hack, who 
has been regularly bred in office, or kept angling after promotion, by kissing 

the-hand of every fellow that had any thing to bestow. 

But see here, William, this is notliing to the purpose. What I was talk¬ 
ing about was your resignation. I have lived in perilous times, and have 
smoked my cigar undisturbed during the last eventful months, though 
George the Fourth, my gracious master, has been embowclicd—Charles X. 
kicked out—the Dauphin dismissed—Henri V. as dead to the throne of 
P'rance, as that other P'ifth Harry, in whose days little boys did play at span 
counter for P'rench crowns—a Harry who, by thc hye, cut rather a different 
figure in Paris from my poor old shooting companion, Charles Dix—Anthony 
of Saxony made cry pHvavi, and beating his breast with his double fists, ex¬ 
claim, Though my fault, though my fault, though my most grievous fault!” 
—^jWilliam of the Netherlands slater!—Leopold, lofty [iriuce, uu-Greeked— 
Prince Polignac in ‘quod—the Duke of Brunswick sent upon his travels—the 
Duke of Wellington out. 

I'hese things 1 saw or heard—and yet any person who attended tlie ciga- 
rium in the Strand, might have seen me between the hours of twelve and one 
smoking the weed of llavanuah with the most undisturbed serenity, and 
playing chess in a style that would have made Philidor hang himself. 

But now I confess 1 give up fairly. Holmes has resigned. People do not 
know what to believe. It has given a shock to the ordinary rules ftir judg¬ 
ing the credibility of history. What inference can now be considered certain 
—what consequence deduced from a long induction of carefully sifted parti¬ 
culars depended upon ? Believe me, it is no light matter thus to tamper 
with regular grounds of belief, a&scnt, and opinion. The Roman Ca,tholics have 
drawn it over to their side already. I dined yesterday with Lord Shrews¬ 
bury, a pleasant, intelligent, and ingenious man, and wc had much private 
conversation respecting Prince Hohculohc. His Serene Highness was lately 
applied to by Lord S. in amatter, wherein, though no miracle-monger,Lthought 
1 could render hir Lordsliip assistance ; I am, though a bigoted and bnitsil 
Orangeman, a liberal man at bottom, and have no objection to aid even a 
Typist in a private way : but I could not help expressing my opinion that 
Hohenlohe was a humbug. ” As for his miradcs, my Lord," said 1, “ they 
arc all sham—^there is no such thing now-a-day^." 

Ensign," said his Lordship, " Billy Holmes resigned yesterday." 

I felt the force of. the argument; there was no resisting it—three or four 
jesuits who were at table triumphed over my fall. JWows. le Chevalier de Ddrti 
e»t ahim.4, said Cardinal Latel, sotto voce; and I had nothing for it but to 
empty as large a claret glass as I could lay my hands upon, aud give tlie 
health of the furthcoming heir of the house of 'falbot. 

William, you see how the Papists overthrew me, by the help of your mira¬ 
culous resignation. We are both staunch and out-and-out Protestants. On 
the last occasion, when Peel broke into our constitution of 1088, and stole 
every thing he found there, it so happened, that neither of us voted against 
him. 1, because I was not a member of the House of Commons; and you, 
because, by one of the strangest accidents in the world, you were shut out. 



Rumimtion$ Round a Punch Bowl. [Dec,. 

Strange intleed is the accident which shats out a whippet-iu. For my part, I 
have never ceMcd to deplore the awkward and untoward event whichprevented 
you from dividing,'as no doubt you had intended, against the motion: but 
such miafortaoef» you know,. William, occasionally happen in the best regu¬ 
late families. It is, therefore, doubly vexatious, to find the case of so 
eminent and enthusiastic a Protestant as you are cited in this unfortunate 
manner in behalf of Popery. 

Then who is it the \^ige have appointed their Secretary at War .* Who 
but my Lord Duncannon, brother of my dear departed friend. Lady Caroline 
Lamb. An unkind cut! The Tory whipper-in marched out of the Ord¬ 
nance, and the Whig whipper-in marched into the Horse Guards. It is a pitia¬ 
ble case, but though you are fallen, Billy, though now no more you sit among 
the great guns of the land: though you are discharged like a shot, and not 
allowed to spunge any more ; yet this shall I say for you, forlorn as you 
Me, what I cahno^ say for the triumphant flagellifer of the Whigs. Hang 
it, I shall never forget that it was you who turned out " Husky, my old 
soger," in a time when I tliought that so doing was a matter to be applaud¬ 
ed. Your merits deserve candour, at least; and in candour this must be 
said, that Duncannon never had your fine and judicious finger in managing 
his p^k. He generally fancied that he had a sort of rif^t to enquire into the 
propriety of the question before him; had a kind of notion liiot he might in¬ 
dulge his private feelings, and whip or not whip, as it pleased himself. But 
you. Holmes, never asked the question—never. ITie order was given, and 
your official thong was instantly in motion, without any regard as to the 
reason why, except the first of all reasons, that the master wished it. 

And now you are gone—and the small remainder of my bowl is going 
too. Thus wanes and finishes all that is worth having in the world. By 
all that's magnificent, I cannot make out why Holmes resigned! 1 think of 
it to myself over and over again, and am still puzzled. So is every body else. 
Say in the street;—" The Dt^'s out,” the answer is, " Delighted to heat it.” 

“So is Peel.” 

“ Down with the rat!” 

“And Lyndhur^.” 

“ Poor devil!” 

“ And the Dundases.” 

“ITiank God!” 

" And Dawson." 

“ 7'o be sure, the hound!” 

"AndCrokcr.” 

" Wish the navy joy I” 

“ And Twiss,” 

“Hal ha I ha 1 Twiss 1” 

" And Holmes.” 

“ Holmes J—no, no!” 

“ But I say. Holmes.” 

“ What I Billy Holmes ?” 

* “ ITie same." 

“ God bless me! but tliat's odd, indeed 1 Billy out! Well, after that—" 

So on. My caitdl^ are almost gone, and there is nobody up in the 
house. Adieu then, old friend! you have played a trick which your father 
before you would have been ashamed of, and which, indeed, he never played 
as long as he could avoid it. 

No matter now I Many a time sheU the minister, be he Whig or Tory, 
looking from the Treasury benches, exclaim, with a look of anguish, when 
he sees another in your place, vainly attempting what you long had dope 
with so masterly a hand, 

Holmes ! Holmes ! Bill Holmes) 

Oh, say what you like, none can whip in like Holmes. 

* • « » • 

But why did he resign ? 

By Jupiter, the candles are out !-—Why did ie resign ? 


flood's //o/cf. 


M. 0*D, 
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NOTiCKS TO COHKESPONUKNTJI. 


Ko COMMUKICaTIOM K£CKIV£0 after the 12th of the month cam be anawereb 
IN ANY MANNEtt untii. the expiration of that month. 

And we cannot dndektake to return short MSS., particularlv those 
CONTAINING VERSES. It is easier for our Correspondents to keep copies than for us to 
write at least one hundred letters inontlily. 


Our best thanks fur the small volume, Di/i'f'ii-ritvpiana. It is too llpht for the body of onr 
hlaKaxIue : we cannot, Uowever, rcfrniii from one exiract here: “ Why is Vraser’s Blagnilnc 
like a ship in utuvounng ivindJ—l)’ye give it up ?—JJcfanse it is going on with a steeiling sale." 


G., who so fussily liifonns us of what uc knew before himself—namely, Ihe abdication of 
King Campbell, Iratiiig Iluil concerned uitli the A'cu’ Jlmithli/ in coiilnsimi—is assured that we, 
who must ilso, con have no joy over those that fall, onr M.ii ting po.i.t n iis far beyond the goal 
of Kew MutUhly glory.' and, so little do we rejoice at the pieKent niiarcliy and npiiroaehing 
annihilation ol Colburn’s duinaiii, that we have written n very pictly poem, condoling with 
him thereon. Here it is : — 

” A V&RV aNC0UHAUI^'O LAMENT. 


Kew Moitthly, grown old, 
hlust bo rank’d w'itli the dead ; 

As you’ll think, when you’ic told, 
That it loses its Head. 

Sly Bentley now rmiles— 

But Mud Colbuiii looks grim. 

As a cat, that reviles 
The rich cream it can’t skim. 

But the milk and the water, 

GieatCoihui[11 remain, 

So Liiiid what jon’fc uler. 

And still you may gain. 


l<'oi still shall thy twaddle. 

Old Novelty ! iiile 
Bo'll the heart and the noddle 
Oi spinster and foul. 

I’liy thy sCiibhlrrs—as meet— 
And let none be '-empt 
From thy sovereign pci sheet, 
And our sovereign contempt. 

And lung he thy page 
Just us good as It was ; it 
Cannot suit the world’s stage. 
But will do for the closet. 


The compbalnts of hi , ronceiiiinK a series of papers of the most merelrieions and disgusting 
character In a contemporary ftlagit/aiic, are hut ton well tounded. 111 . wishes us to devote our 
pages to an exposure (it this odious quackery. This we must decline. Thediilncss and frip¬ 
pery, the base coinage ot lead and dross in exhausted Jlagaiines do not full within the peculiar 
province of onr adininistiatioii ot (rilic.il law. Besides, with regard to liie trash in question, it 
may he sutcly Siiid— llnit its hdsc senlinicnt and beastly detail, esjwcinlly ni the last " Passages,” 
have excited uiipuialleled disgust in the mini.s ot all; and, Iheiefore, ean do no harm. If the 
publication, leljieg on the rememhraiice still eiiteiitiiiied of the glory uhieli tins for ever 
past away from its pages, be base enough to persist in clothing brothel-thoughts in tuivdrv 
language, let it seiure the aid of '* Kola’s Boy.” lie, like the Magarine atlnded to, is an 
expliing light, nod has nru h.id a somewhat long (xporienee in that species of line writing, 
which may be desigiiateil—prostitute thought in elaborate diction. The gliiiiincr of this dying 
taper, taint as it i.s, may help to light-1)0007 t<i mevitalile grave: while the healthful tecllng 
ol the young and ot the ui.ituie, will be strengthened qiid epconraged by such signal proof that 
the highest mentcl cnltlvidiim can never pieveiii the hollow-hearted traffickers in sentiment 
Iron) hnally tailing victims to vitiated taste. VVe repeat, theic is no danger in the ” Diary,” 
so justly repreheiideil by onr coTrespoiideut. It is understood and scorned—we need not tear 
away the veil—it is traiispuii iit, and all heboid the vile deformity beneath 


With every feeling of commiseration tor (he writer of the following letter and for 
his whole traternity, 've tussiirc them that we hate no objection to imitators. The 
poor k'ltow.s are in a wretched plight. 

TO OLIVER YORKE, E.sQ. 

Siii,—As one of n class of laboriotis individuals who have been reduced to comparative star- 
vatiuti by the unparalleled success of yo«r Magiizliie, 1 lay before you the copy of on adver- 
tiscuieiit, which ue have been ccinpelled to put forth in the depth of our distress. 

Among other iini.iovcmcnts, it is the intention of the Proprietors of the New Monthly lilaga- 
zine, to intro iiiee a series ot EiTeKARV Sukti urs, or esliniutes of the genius of the principal 
Auibois of tlie present day, aceumpq^iled by Ktigraiied Ltltem-sses. As in these times ol Intel- 
lectn.il feitility, the senes must itiehide many wrriters uumpatatively new to fame, the plan must 
be adinllfed to possess some novelty.” 

The last sentence, I fear, will appear to you rather contemptible. But the fact Is, we are 
but a coiilemptiblc ciev ^tiuw the Captain’s gone. We knpw, us well ns* all the world beside, 
that though the plan possesses novelty, you p -sseds the plan ; yet you would hardly expect us 
to say so. And, permit me to observe, that the id.i!a of representing writers new to fame, is ori¬ 
ginal. ' You of itegina are clever fellows, and you give likenesses ot clever men. We are dull 
enough in nil eoiisrience, and shall fellow.feelingly give, pictures of the sons and daughters of 
dniiiess, a numerous and neglected class. 

Most respected .Sir, we must live. All onr provisions.are at present devoted to keeping up 
the spirits of the (uice-man and another, wJio do the heavy work of the Mogaslne—that is, the 
fun—and invariably advertise it wdien they mean to-be hhinouroiu. With the exception of 
these two, not a soul of us has a decent body to Shewl TnlsBng, therefore, that you will see and 
pity the deplorable state to which we nre reduced by your wit and our own stupidity, I irmoin, 
wl^ grievous admiration, 

Vour constant render, 

0ms or TUB CoNTRivcTORS TO I'HE Nkw Monthlv. 
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1,0111) I' U.wci^ L),v i;so\ CoiwiM 

;i V)uli. liv'd \v'lM0ii 
ill’ till- \iTV (.'I'liii.in 

]»ot.'iu . aiul, liow las I (.m 

rest rjuii't unvli-r an ini]iutul ,o)j oi' 
liaviiig rliiis I iitlili'rvsl', iiiiiuk'i\'i! 
and nukil.iU'd '.in]i a h.inl a-, .''^cl.il- 
lei, is, lo ns, inattcr of no slip,lit 
niiiivi'l. I'u'Vions c'ln'j'iutc’i, too, 
nnisl, a!! pr» at siatesinvii I'ke 

Ills .Loidslnji Will knovv', i.e t.ilvtn 
into c-oiisnlfiaiion. JSon, iioiii', avi; 
slioulc) imagine, even of Loid (ioAV- 
cr’s most .admiiing fm-nds, will deny 
that ho inurdiTod (lotho. 'I'hc sliohos 
of Murray the Mugnitico are groan¬ 
ing, and likely still to groan, under 
leaden evidenee of the fart. We 
have lie.aid, and from pieity good 
authority, that the veneiable author 
o) Fanst expiosses eonsiderahlc ■vex¬ 
ation on this suhjeel. Anxioiov, as 
he has always been, to occupy the 
rank to which he is faiily entitled in 
the estimation of Itnglishmen, lie 
feels indignant that a mere Lord 
should have undertaken a task, which 
none but a poet—and u poet, too, of 
tl* first class, can ever perfectly ac¬ 
complish. But no matter ; our coun- 
trymr.n are becoming daily more alive, 
to the advantages ilerivable from 
the study of the Geiman language, 
among the greatest of which, this is 
surely to he ranked; that the glo¬ 
rious spirit of Gothe becomes thus 
manifest to our wondering gaze, uii- 
obscured by the niiserahle mist of a 
cold and dull translation. Can any 
one, who has bow'ed before the spirit 
of that mighty master, peruse the 
impertineijt,trash [lut forth by Loul 
Gower as a translation, and not feel 

VOL. II. NO. XII. 


Ills ph i!o-.ophy give plaee to india- 
11.111! di'gust lit siieh presiinipluous 
li'.mgliiig ^'et his LoiiLliip’'. [ler- 
ti'iiiium I' vvah euloci/evi as a “ spi- 
1 ited version," by Ihosv' sagacious 
eiilirs who, while tlirv take csjieciid 

c. u'i’ to uegii vt tiue geiiiii'' wdierever 
tliev (iiid it, aie e(|iiiilly /.calmis in 
lea.'ai.j, “ willing dul^^<'^s furlli lo 

d. U 11 ir'.'r pieU'iiee ibal ‘‘ it would 
111 ' !i,’ii bill OILS to ti.iuiple the genus 
(if rising talent; that the (ii.st elVoit 
of genius, though a f.iiliue, deserve.s 
eiirounigeiiient,” &e. i've. Why. 
where (lid these )irecuiui blocklieads 
iiitbibe the liluiidei uig coneeil llial it 
was in Dieir cluiusy liei'ls to cnisli 
the genu of genius, if t lav would?— 
or, that Nature’s iioble.st plant could 
ever need then paitrv liot-house rear¬ 
ing ? lint let IIS .see what their en- 
rourageuient and iosteriiig care has 
done iur the iulo|)ted nondescript.s, 
fn whom they claimed the public 
kindness—a.-suiiug us, that whal 

looked so uiaivellousiV like hias.s, 

•1 ' 

would 

“ lip gold another day !" 

Has ever one of the maiiv twinkling 
tallow-lights done any tliiiui; totlirow 
doubt oil its greasy origin? Have 
they not all gleamed dimly and more 
dimly to their dying ray, some even 
annihilated by tJic fiiciully puff, 
blown with the veiy best intent ions? 
The unhappy vietitiis of this kiUing- 
kindnes.s—inoon-stiuek votaries ot 
an averted muse—are, after all, the 
most grievous sutfciers by .such mis¬ 
placed eulogy. I'.ucouragpd to spend 
the so precious portion ot Vviuth 
in a billy stiiiggle againsl Naiuije’s 
2 \ 
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Wallensteins Camp, 


law, they, at the period when thought 
should take the sl^pe of action, awake 
and find that they have made them¬ 
selves a foolscap crown, which "wil¬ 
ly, nilly,” they must wear through 
life—perchance, too, without the 
reverential wonder of the drawing¬ 
room, where tea and twaddle go 
St) smoothly down together. For, 
alas, for consistency! even here, a 
new spirit, dull and delightful os the 
last, ii preferred for its fresh corj)o- 
real clothing, a brow less wrinkled, 
a cheek more fair, locks more ledun- 
dant, than the sometime sovereign of 
the coterie can longer shew. Can 
any thing be more pitiable than such 
a doom ? And what was wanting to 


[Jm. 

avert it ? HonestCriticisra—and that, 
through good report and evil report, 
it shall be our care to supply. It'would 
be an affectation—^and affectation of 
all kinds we despise—were we to pre¬ 
tend ignorance or insensibility as to 
the fact, that from the very first num¬ 
ber of Regma, our endeavours have 
been as successful as honest for the 
abolition of critical humbug. This 
has occasioned a vast cackling among 
the geese; and sundry noises among 
other serious and common-place fowl, 
which wc have been heartily glad to 
hear. TLeii attacks on ourselves are 
so truly described m Dryden, that, 
at the expense of our modesty, we 
must quote;— 


“ The ilastanl crows, lliat to the wood ni.ake 
And see the groves no shelter tan airoid, 

With their loud kaws tlieir craven kind do bring, 
Who, bold in numbers, cuff the noble bird." 


But the noble bird heeds them not. 

To return to Lord (lower, whom 
this interesting digression has for its 
immediate object—^hc being one of 
those who wrote, was praised, wrote 
again, and is deplored: his Lordship 
being, as we verily believe, a good 
hearted man, must feel, as wc do, 
great satisfaction that Schiller is no 
longer in a situation toknowthc injury 
dune to him by his incapable transla¬ 
tion. That amiable poet was deeply 
gratified by (Joleridgc’s version of 
WaUensieiv, and bore fervent testi- 
mony to the power and skill with 
which it was executed. Yet even 
Coleridge, with all his capabilities, 
natural and acquired; his thorough 
acquaintance with the language and 
spirit of the original—shrunk from 
attempting the (hmp of fVallenstpin ; 
conceiving, and rightly, we think, that 
its characteristic freedom and force 
must materially suffer by the process 
of translation. Not 80 ,howcvei', thinks 
the valiant nuthorof the version pub¬ 
lished by Murray: 

" Dnlnc.>;s st:ilk.s, v <erc Genius fears tu 
tread 

and, thanks to this activity, wc have 
an English translation of tVailrn- 
stein’a Lager, in which evmy line and 
passage of the original, requiring in¬ 
dustry or ability for its due render¬ 
ing, is omitted. In the speech of the 
Capuchin, for instance, ten consecu¬ 
tive lines are left out, and no notice 


whatever taken of them. TTicsc lines, 
and some others treated with as little 
ceremony, wo shall mark by stars in 
the translation which w'e are about to 
ofler to our readers. That the work 
is one which may, without much ex¬ 
aggeration, he jiroiiounced untrans¬ 
latable, as regards effect, we repeat. 
Still, as eighty-four pages of the most 
tra.shy twaddle ever published have 
been given to the world as the Camp 
of Wallenstepu wc think it our duty 
to shew that Schiller wrote in a some¬ 
what diffeieiit fashion. Of our own 
performance it does become us to 
speak; and wc shall, therefore, say 
that it is faithful to the original, line 
for line ; that no passages or strong 
cxijressions arc omitted, from the 
dread of tenifying dowagers or de¬ 
votees ; and, finally, that we shall 
heartily hail an inqnoved version, 
should our own induce a competent 
hand to undertake it. 'I'here is one 
such who might have so done, and 
saved us a deal of trouble; for we 
delight not in translating. Wc allude 
to llie writer of a pajier on this sub¬ 
ject in a contemporary publication. 
Nothing can be better tlian the way 
in which he renders the rough, off¬ 
hand vigour of the original in' the 
specimens given by him in that ar¬ 
ticle. Had this w'liter held out any 
hope of doing what few can do so 
w'cll as himself, we should have had 
the more natural and pleasing occu¬ 
pation of praising him, instead of pro- 
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iSSl.J Wnllensteiv^s Camp. 

dacitig a translation of our own By m this gontlcman’s spirited version 
the way, we will just take advantage of the Capuchin's ’speech. His Re- 
of the oppoitunitj here afforded of Mrencesays 
pointing out one of the few errors 

Trcibt man so mit dem Sonut ig Spot% 

Als hi'te der nlliu ithtigt Gott, 

Dds Cliirjgra, konntc iirIu drein schlagen 

which IS thus rendered 


“ Do you dare on the Sabbath to raise such a rout, 

As if the Almighty liad got the gout, 

And to punish your wickc Jness couldn’t look out I ’ 

What becomes of konnfe nichf dietii gout. Iht 3ensc*i3, we think, as we 
schlagon^ The mistake auses from ha\e given it, namely 
not translating chtragta as the hand- 

As though the greit God hid the gout in hi>> hand, 

^nd thus touldn t 'imtie m the mut'it oj your band ’ 

By Lord Gower the passage is omitted 


In the last number of the Fdin- 
hargh Review, his Lordship is con 
Bidcred as an author and tianslator 
the Reviewer holding out to him the 
bright hope that with laboui, he 
may attain a higbci station than he 
at picsent holds among the “ middling 
poets’ ’ of the day What is the meaning 
o{ middling pot ts^ We are prepared 
to contend that tliere are but two 
characters among the practisers of 
this glorious ait—namely, the poet 
and the poetaster His J^ordship be 
longs clearly to the latter denomina¬ 
tion, and we give him joy of the honuui 
Iicld forth to him by the Edinbuigh 
Revitno—oi being in time something 
more of a " tnton Among the min¬ 
nows," 

“ the subhme ol mediocrity, — 

but we will not pursue the quotation. 
We wish not to say any thing offen¬ 
sive to his Lordship , but we are the 
avowed and uncompromising enemies 
6 fthe class of wiitcrs to whuhhe be¬ 
longs And we will just put the ques 
tion—were a poet to present him¬ 
self unmtroduecd, and with the yaa- 
chertt ol a student, in the di awing 
room of the Staftoid mansion in the 
Green Park, would he not be turned 
out to the enjoyment of the swaid 
and sky with all possible expedition 
And wpat right has his Lordship *o 
be guilty of a worse intrusion, by 
thrusting himself among the greatest 
poets of our age—company m w'hich 
nature never intended that he shoulil 


Ik --een> My Lord, jrou must have 
tin kindness to withdraw. 

1 hi 1 diiiburgh Reviewer censures his 
Lordship’s translation of the Gtnsp, 
and shews his own sense of the du- 
hculty of lendering the conversational 
rhyme of the original, by abstaining 
from the attempt He, however, 
gives a version of the famous song, 
TFo/d a Ilf Carnet aden ' printing also 
that by Lord Gower Neither is faith¬ 
ful, though the Reviewer has the best 
of his Lordship Wc now proceed to 
say two words about the work itself. 

Till ( amp of WaUtmtein ts an m- 
troductiou to the cikbratcd tragedy 
of that name, and by its vivid por¬ 
traiture ot till state of tlu gmeral’s 
anny, gives thi best clue to the spell 
ot Ins gigantic jiDwer Hie blind 
iihef entcrtaintd in the unfading 
success of his arms, and in the su- 
pirnatural agencies bv which tliat 
success la secured to him, the unre- 
stiained indulgence of evgry passion, 
and uttir disregard ot all law, saie 
that of the camp, a hard oppression 
Ot the peasantry end plunder of the 
countiy , have all swoln the sol¬ 
diery with in idea of interminable 
sway But, as wi have tianslated 
the whole, we shall have thtsO reck¬ 
less mnaiideis to spiak for tliem- 
selves, which they will be tound to 
do in language rathir more homgly 
and torcibk than wliat is heard 
among the geniect, or found in the 
translation of Lord Gower 

Ot Schiller’s opinion concerning 

2 Y 2 
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65^6 Wallenstein^s Camp. [Jatt. 

the Camp, as a necessary ihtrodnc- the first representation, will give a 
tion to the tcfig^y, the following just idea, and may also serve as a 
passage taken from the Ihologue to motto to the work 

Not He it is, who on the tiagic scene 
Will now appear—but Ui the feailess bands 
Whom his command alone could sway, and whom 
His spirit fired, you may his shadow see. 

Until the bashful Muse shall daie to bung 
Ilim'-cll befoic you in a living form, 

For power it was that bore his heart astray— 

His Camp, alone, elucidates his crime. 


THE CAMP OF WALLENSTEIN. 

DRAMA r£‘ ImllSOVF. 

of a tcgiiniiit of Tcr/ky’ carabineeis. 

Sharpshooters. 

Mounted yagers, of Hoik’s toips. 

Dragoons, of Buttlci’s leginuiit. 

Arguehusiers, ol Tiefoiili.uirs u-gmunt. 

Cuirassier, of a Walloon iiginuiit. 

Cuirassier, of a Lonibaid legiiiKnt. 

Croats. 

Ilulans, 

Hecruit 

Citizen. 

Peasant. 

Peasant Boy. 

Capuchin. 

Regimental Schoolmastei. 

Sutler Woman 
Servant Girl. 

Soldiers’ Boys. 

Musicians. 

(ScE^£---Jf%e Camp before Pihen, in liohtniin) 

SCENI, I 

Sutler’s tents—tn front, a Slop-shop.—Soldiers of alt colours and uniforms 
thronging about.—Tables alt filled.—Croats ami Huinns cooJcing at afire. 
Sutler-woman serving out wtne.—Soldier Boys throwing dice on a drum-head. 
—Singing heard from the tent. 

Enter a Peasant and kii Son. 

, sov. 

Fathlr, I fear it wi^l come to hann. 

So let us Yf off from this soldiei-swaim; 

But boist’rous mates will yc (md in the shoal— 

’Twere better to bolt while oui skins are whole. 

FATHEH 

t 

How now, boy! the fellows won’t eat us, tho' 

. They may be a little unruly, or so. 

Sec, jonder, aruving a sti anger train. 

Fresh comers aic tlie} fiom the Saal aiid Mayn. 

Much booty they bring of the rarest sort— 

'Tis ouis, if wo cleveily diive our sport. 


Sergeant-Major, 

Trumpeter, 

ArtiUerynan. 
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Caihp. 

A captain, who fell by his comrade’s sword, • 

This pair of sure dice to me transferr'd; 

To-day I'll just give them a tnal, to see 
If their knack’s as good as it used to be. 

You must play the part of a pitiful devil. 

For these roaring rogues, who so loosely revel. 

Are easily smooth'd, and trick’d and llattor’d. 

And, fiefe as It came, their gold ia scattei’d. 

Hut v'p —since by bushels our all is ta’cn. 

By s]>oonfulb must ladle it back again ; 

And, it with their swords they sla-»h so tughlv, 

Wc must look sharp, boy, and do them slj jy. 

{Sniffing aiiA siumiing m the tent. 
Ilaik, how they shout! God help the day! 

"I’ll the peasant's hide foi their sport must pay. • 

Eight months in our beds and stalls have they ' 

Been sw’arraing heie, until far aiound 
Not a bird oi a beast is longer loiiiid. 

And the peasant, to quiet his cra\ ing maw. 

Has nothing now left but his bones to gnaw. 

Nt’cr were wt crush’d svith a heavier hand. 

When the Saxon was loidiiig it o’er the land • 

And these an the Erapeioi’s troops, they say!— 


,o,\. 

Fiom tlie kitchen a couple aie coming this way. 

Not much siiall wc make b^ such blades as they. 

FA nil 11 . 

They’io born Bohemian kna\es—the two— 

Belonging to Teizky’s caiabinecis, 

Who’ve lain m these quartci'? now for yeais 
Tile woist aie they ol the worthhss rrew 
Stiutting, swaggering, pioud, and \ain. 

They sei m to think tlu v ni.iv wt II disdain 
With the peasant a glass of his wine to drain. 

But, solY—to the left o' the fiie I sec 
'lime riflemen, who fiom tlie Tyiol should be. 
linimeiitk, come, boj, to them will we— 

Birds of this leather 'tis luck to liml. 

Whose turn's so spruce, and their purse well lined. 

{T/imj move towards the lent. 


ScEvr II. 

The above — Sergeant-Major, Trumpeter, Hulan. 

rUUM PETEK. 

What would the boor ?—Out, rascal, away * 

PEASANT. 

Some victuals and drink, worthy .masters, I pray. 

For not a warm moreel we've tasted to-day. 

TBl"M PETEK. 

Aye, guzzle and guttle—'tis always the way. 

. RULAN {with a fflasiy). 

Not broken your fast!—theie—-dunk, ye hound I 

[//e leadi the Peaiuat to the tent—the others come forward. 
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8J5RGBANT {ta th^ Trumpeter). 

Thinly ye, they've done it without good ground ? 
Is it likely they double our pay to day. 

Merely that wc may be jolly and gay ? 

TRUMPETER. 

Why, the Duchess arrives to-day, we know. 
And her daughter too— 

SSU6EANT. 

Tubh! that’s mere show— 

•Tis the troops collected from other lands 
Who here at Pijscn have joined our bands— 

W'c must do the best we can t' allure ’em 
With plentiful rations, and thus secure 'em. 
Where such abundant fare they find, 

A closer lea^e witli us to bind. 

TRUMPETER. 

Yes !—there’s something in the wind. 

SERGEANT. 

ITie generals and commanders too— 

TaUMPETER. 

A rather ominous sight, ’tis true. 


SFRGKAM’. 

Who’rc met together so thicklj here— 

TRUMPETER. 

Have plenty of work on then hands, tliat’s cleai. 


SERGEANT, 

Tlie whisp'nng and sending to and fro— 


Aye! Aye! 


TRUMPETER. 


SERGEANC. 

The big-wig from Vienna, I trow. 

Who since yesterday’s seen to prowl about 
In his golden chain of office there— 
Something's at bottom of this. I’ll swear. 


'IRUMPBTKR. 

A bloodhound is he, beyond a doubt. 

By whom the Duke’s to be hunted out. 

SERGEANT. 

Mark ye well, man ?»—they doubt us now. 

And they fear the Duke’s mysterious brow; 

He hath iomb too high for them, and fain 
Would they beat liira down from his perch again. 

TRUMPETER. 

But we will hold him still on high— 

That all would think as you and I! 

SERGEANT. 

Our regiment, and the other four 
Which Torzky leads—the bravest corps 
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lliroughoat the camp* are the General’s own. 

And have been trained to the trade by hiniseli' alone. 

The officers hold their coiiunand of him. 

And are all his own, or for life, or limb. 


Scene III. 

Entei- Croat u-U/i a Nrcklace.—Sharpshooter following him. The uhow. 

SHARPSHOOTER. 

(Jroat, where stole you that necklace, say ? 

Get rid of it, man—^for thee ’tis unmeet; 

Come, take these pistols in change, I pray. 

CROAT. 

Nay, nay, Mastei Shooter, you’re trying to cheat. 

SHARPSHOOTER. 

Then I’ll |fhe \on this fine blue cap as well, 

A L<)tt( jy f)ri/e wlucli just Tvo won ; 

Look at the cut of it—(juite the swell! 

f ROA'i {iwirliiig iiir Necklace in the Sun). 

liut this is of ])carls and of garnets bright. 

Sec, how it plays in the sunny light! 

SHARPSHOOTER (taking the Necklace). 

Well, I’ll give you, to boot, my own canteen— 

I’m in love with tliis bauble's beautiful sheen. 

[Look'S at il. 

TRUMPUTCR. 

See, now!—how cleanly the Croat is tlone : 

Snacks! Master Shooter, and mum’s the word. 

CROAT (having put on the Cap ). 

I think your cap is a smartish one. 

SHARPSHOOTER (winking to the Trumpeter), 

’Tis a regular swop—as these gents have hoard. 

Scene IV. 

The above —y/n ArfUlerytnan. 

ARTILLERYMAN (to the Sergeant), 

How IS it, I pray, brother Carabineer ? . 

Shall we longer stay here, our fingers warming. 

While the foe m the field around is swarming ? 

SBRGKANT. 

Art thou, indeed, in such hasty fret ? 

Why the roads, as I think, are scarce passable yet. 

ARTILLERYMAN. 

For me they are not—Vm snug enough hero— 

But a courier’s come, our wits to waken 
With the pxx'cious news that Rati8bon’’s taken. 
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, TBUMPETKH. ' 

Ila!, !t^n we soon shall have work in hand. 

SJIH6EANT. 

Indeed! to protect the Bavarian’s land. 

Who hates tire Duke, as we understand, 

We won't put ourselves in a violent sweat. 

ARTILLERYMAN. 

Heyday!—you’ll find you're a wiseacre yet ! 


Scene V. 

The above, — 7k'o '‘yagers. — Afterwards Sutler-woman, Soldivr-hoy, School¬ 
master, Servant Girl. 

FIRST YAOF.R. 

See ! see! 

Here meet we a jovial company! 

TRUMPETER. 

Who can those green coats be, I wonder. 

That strut so gay and sprucely yonder ? 

SERGEANT. 

They’re the Yagers of Hoik—and the lace they wear 
I’ll be sworn, was ne’er purchased at Leijizig fair. 

SUTLER-WOMAN {Jrriurjing wine). 

Welcome, good sirs. 

FIRST YAGER. 

Zounds ! how now r 
Gustcl of Blasewitz here, I vow I 

SUTLER-WOMAN. 

The same m ■ noth—and you, I know. 

Are the lanky Peter of Itzeho ; 

Who at GlUckstadt once, in a revelling night. 

With the w’ags of our regiment, put to Hight 
All his father's shiners—then crown'd the fun— 

FIRST JAGEU. 

By changing his pen for a rifle gun. 

SUTLER-WOMAN. 

< 

tVe're old acquaintance, then, ’tis clear. 

, FIRST YAGER. 

And to thjnk wc should meet in Bohemia here ! 

sutler-WOMAN. 

Oh, here to-day—to-inoirow yonder— 

As the rude war-hroom, in restlesaf trace, 

Scatters and sweeps us flora place to place. 

Meanwhile I’ve been doom’d far round to wander. 

first YAGER. 

So one w'ould Ihihk, by the look of your face. 
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3UTJ BB-'WOMAN 

Up the country I’ve rambled to Temeswar, 
Whither I went with the bAggage car. 

When Mansheld before us we chiis’d awa) ; 

W^ith the Duke near Stralsnnd next we la). 
Where trade went all to pot, I may saj 
I jogged with the succoure to Mantua, 

And back again came, under Feria 
Then, joining a Spanish regiment, 

I took a short cut apross to Ghent, 

And now to Bohemia I’m come to get 
Old scores paid off, that are standing j et, 

II a helping hand by the T)uk« be lent— 

And yonder you see mv Sutlei s tent 

IIRSJ VAGFU 

Well, all things seim in a flourishing wnj. 

But what have j ou done vi ith the Scotchman, saj, 
ho onci in the enmp was ) our constant Hume ^ 

SI n ER WOM w 

A Mliain, wh > tuck’d me clean, that same' 

He bolted and took to hiimclf, whate'er 
1 d nnniged to str ipc together, or spare, 

Leaving me nought but the urchin there 

soiDiLH noY {fpiinging foru at (I) 
Mother, is it riy papa jou name > 

FlR^r YIGER 

Well, the hmptioi now must lathii this cll 
I oi the aimy must cvci leeiuit itself 

SCnOOl MASTLK 

Torth to the school, vt rogue*—d^c luai 

iiusr VAC I it 
lie, too, of 1 nariow room has feai 

sEiivwT riRi {on(<rni(/) 

\unt, the)’ll be off 

SI TI LR u ovi \\ 

1 rorai apati 

IIRSI YAGFH 

What gvpscy is that with the loguish lace ’ 

SCILER WOMAN 

My si''tcr’s child fiom the south, is sh^ 

1 lUST YACJ R 

Aye, ayt, a sweet little niece—I sec 

SECOND YAGFR (holding tiu girl) 
Softly, my pretty one • stav with me 

GIRL 

The customers wait, sir, aod I must go 


[7hsfj///ft5f(A haul/, and ecit 
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riBST YAGER. 

That hi^iden's a dainty morsel, I trow f 
And ber auiit—by Heav’n ! I mind me well. 
When the best of the regiment loved her so. 
To blows for her beauti^l face they fell. 
What different folks one’s doom’d to know ! 
How time glides off with a ceaseless flow! 
And what sights as yet we may live to see! 

(jlb the Sergeant and Trumpeter.) 

Your health, good sirs, may we be free, 

A seat beside you here to take ? 


^ Scene VI. 

17iP Yagers, Sergeant, and Trumpeter, 

SERGEANT. 

We thank yc—and room will gladly make. 

To Bohemia welcome. 


riUST YAGER, 

Snug enough here! 

In the land of the fop our quarters were queer. 

TRUMPETER. 

You hav’n't the look on’t—you’re spruce to view. 


SERGEANT. 

Aye faith, on the Saal, and in Meissen loo. 

Your praises arc heard from the lips of few. 

SECOND YAGER. 

Tush, man—why, what the plague d'ye mean ? 
The Croat had sw'ept the fields so clean. 

There was little, or nothing, for us to glean, 

TRUMPETER. 

Yet your pointed collar is clean and sightly. 

And, then, your hose, that sit so tightly ! 

Your linen so fine, with the hat and feather. 
Make a shew of the smartest altogether ! 

(7b Sergeant.) 

That fortune should thus upon younkers shine— 
W’hile nothing in your way comes, or mine. 

SERGEANT. 

I 

But then v^e’re the Friedlander’s regiment. 

And, thu^, may httnour and homage claim. 

FIRS. YAGER. 

For us, now, that’s no great compliment. 

We, also, bear the Friedlander’s name. 

SERGEANT. 

True—^you form pai t of the general mass., 

FIRST YAGER. 

And you, I suppose, arc a separate class! 
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The difference lies in the coats we wear. 

And I have no wish to dtiangc with you there I 

SERGEANT. " 

Sir Yager, I can’t but with pity melt. 

When I think liow much among Iwors you’ve dwelt. 

The clever knack and the proper tone. 

Are caught by the General’s side alone. 

FIRST YAGER. 

Then the lesson is wofully thrown away,— 

How he hawks and spits, indeed, I may say 
You’ve copied and caught in the cleverest way. 

But his spirit, his genius—oh. these I ween. 

On your guard parade are but seldom seen. 

SECOND VAGEll. 

Why, zounds! ask foi us, wherever you will, 

Fiicdland’s wild hunt is our title still! 

Never shaming the name, all nudaunted wc go 
Alike thro’ the field of a friend, or n foe : 

Through the rising stalk, or the yellow corn. 

Well know they the blast of Hoik’s Yager horn. 

In the flush of an eye, wx are far or ntar. 

Swift as the deluge, or thei. or here— 

As at midnight dark, when the tlames outbreak 
In the silent dwelling where none awake ; 

Vain w the hope in weapons or flight. 

Nor order nor discipline thwart its might. 

Then struggles the maid in out sinewy arms. 

But war hath no pity, and scorns alarms. 

Go ask—f speak not with boastful tongue— 

In Bayreuth, Westphalia, Voigtland, where’er 
Our troop has traversed—go, ask them there— 

Children and children’s children long. 

When hundreds and hundreds of years are o’er. 

Of Hoik will tell and his ^’ager corps. 

Sergeant. 

Why, hark ! Must a soldier then be made 
By diiving this riotous, roaiing trade ! 

'Tis drilling that makes him, skill and sense— 

Perception—thought—intelligence. 

FIRST YAGER. i 

Tis liberty makes him!—Here's a fuss! 

That I should such twaddle as this discuss. 

Was it for this, that 1 left the school ? 

That the scribbling desk, and the slavish rule. 

And the narrow walls, that our spirits cramp. 

Should be met with again in the midst* of the camp ? 

No!—Idle and heedless. I'll take my way, * 

Hunting for novelty every day ; 

Trust to the moment with dauntless mind. 

And give not a glance or before, or behind. 

Foi' this to the emperor I sold my hide. 

That no pther care I might have to bide. 

'Through the foe's tierce firing bid me ride. 

Through fathomless Rhine, in his roaring flow. 

Where every third man to the devil may go. 

At no bar will you find rae boggling there : 

But, farther than this, 'tis my special prayer, 

. That 1 may not be bother'd with aught like care. 
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SJJHGEANT. 

4 

If your wish, you needn’t lack it, 

'11s to all with tlie soldier's jacket. 

IIRST \AGEn. 

What a fuss and a bother, foi sooth, was made 
By that man-toimentor, (iustavus the Kwede, 

Whose camp was a church, where piayeis wcie said 
At moinini; reveille and evening tattoo; 

And, whenever it chanced that we li isky grew, 

A sermon himself from the saddle he’d read. 

SERGGANr. 

Ay, that was a man with the fear of God. 

' nUST VAGGll. 

Gills he detested ; and, what’s rather odd. 

If caught with a wench, you in wedlock were tack’d. 
I could stand it no longer, so off I pack'd. 

SERGEANT. 

Their discipline now has a trille slack’d. 

FIRST YAGER. 

Well, next to the League I rode over ; then men 
Were must’ring in haste against Magdeburg then. 

Ha! that was another guess sort of a thing!— 

In frolic and fun we’d a glorious swing; 

With gaming, and drinking, and giils at call, 

I’faith, sirs, our sport w.as by no moans small. 

For Tilly knew how to command, tlwt’s plain ; 

He held himself in, but gave us the leiii; 

And, long as he hadn't the bother of paying, 

" Live, and let live I” was the General’s saying. 

But fortune soon gave him the slip! and ne’er. 

Since the day of that villainous I^eipzig affair. 

Would aught go aright. 'I'was of little avail 
'That wc tricil, for our plans weie sure to fail. 

If now we diew nigh, and rapp’d at a door. 

No greeting awaited, 'twas ojien'd no more : 

From place to place we went sneaking about. 

And found that their stock of respect was out. 

I’hen^touch’d I the Saxon bounty, and thought. 
Their Service with fortune must needs be fraught. 

SERGEANT. 

You join’d ’em then just in the nick to share 
Bohemia’s plunder ? 

<. 

URST YAGER. 

L * I'd small luck there. 

Strict discipline sternly i-u! >d the day. 

Nor dared we a foeman’s force display. 

They set us to guard the impciial forts, 

And plagued us all with the farce of the courts. 

War they waged as a jest 'twpre thought— 

And but half a heart to the business brought. 

They would break with none; and thus 'twas plain. 
Small honour ’rnong them could a soldier gain. 

So heartily sick in the end grew t. 

That my mind was the desk again to try ^ 
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Wheh suddenly, rattling near and far. 

The Friodlandcr's drum was heard to war. 

sERGtANT 

And how long here inaj you moan to stay > 
Hast YAGEB 

You jest, man —'io long as Ao be.us tho s^\ay, 
By my soul' not a thought of (hange hav* 1 
Where better than here coul^ the soldiei Ik ’ 
Here the true fashion of w ar is touiul. 

And the cut pi power’s on all things lound, 
While the spiut, wheiebj tJic r lovtment’s givtn, 
h^htily stirs, like the u inds of hoa\« n, 

The niLdnest tioopei in all the throng 
W ith a hearty step shall I tramp along , 

On a burgher’s neck as undaunted triad, 

As oui Genual dois on tlu pi met’s head 
As 'twas m the tiniiT> of ihl ’ti, now, 

The sword is thi sceptic, incl all must bow 
One ciiiue alone tan 1 undcistuid. 

And that’s to oppost tht woul ot command 
Whit's not toibidcic n to do make bob', 

And none will ask \ou i/lnt < lecd \ou hold 
Of just two things in this woilcl I wot, 

What btlongs to the arm , and wlnt dots not 
To the lianiicr alone IS my Krticc biought 

ol nc,] VAT 

'fhus, Tiagei, I like thcL - thou spoik’st, I vow, 
With the tone of a FiiLcUand tioopcr now 

I I us I \ VCrFH 

’Tis not as an offin Ac holds command. 

Or a powtr rectiv’d from fhi 1 mpiioi s hind 
Foi the 1 niptior scivict what ^hollhl lie rait 
W’^hat hcttci lor liini dens tht I lupcioi fait’ 
Wbth the mighty powti, he wultls at will, 
lias ever ho shdttj d the land from ilP 
No—a soldui-kingdom he seeks to raise. 

And for this would set the woild m a blaze, 
Daring to iijk anil to compass all — 

TniMPFrrR 

Hush—who shall such words as those let fall’ 

FIRST 1 V6FR. 

Whatever I think may be said by me. 

For the General tells us, the w ord is ft e^ 

SERGEANT , 

True—that he said so I fully agree, 

I was standing by. “ The word is free— 

The deed is dumb—obedience blind ’’ 

His very words 1 can call to mind 

FIRST YAfiFR 

I know not if these were his words, oi no, 
said the thing, and 'tis even so 
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SKCOND rAGER. 

Victory ne’er will his flag forsake. 

Though she’s apt from others a turn to take 
Old Tilly outlived his fame’s doclmt. 

But, under the bannei of Wallenstein, 

There am I certain that v ictory s mine ’ 

Fortune is spell-bound to him, and must vuld, 
Whoe’er under Fncdland shall take the field 
Is suie of a supernatural shield ; 

For, as all the world is aware lull well, 

'Ihc Duke has a devil in hue tf'om hell 

SiRGDANT, 

In trutli that he’s charm’d is past a doubt. 

For we know how, at Lut/en’s bloody affair. 
Where firing was thickest he still was there. 

As coolly as might be, sirs, riding about 
'The hat on his head was shot thio’ and lliro’. 
In coat and boots the bullets that fleVv 
Left traces full clear to all men s Mtw , 

But none got so fai tis to scratch off his skin, 
Foi tlie ointment of hell ^\as too well rubb d in. 

misr YVGEK 

What wonder so strange can jou all see thcie > 
An elk skin lackct he happens to wcai, 

And through it the bullets can make no waj 

SERGl CNT 

'Tis an ointment of witches’ licibs, 1 sav. 
Kneaded and cooked by unbol\ spell 

TRLMTI 1 I a 

No doubt ’tis the woik of the pov»ers of hell 

SEllGL v\r 

’That he rt ids in the stai s wo ilso heai, 

Where the luture he sees—distant oi neai — 

But I know better the truth of the case 
A little gray man, at the dead of ni„h( 

'Ihrough bolted doois to liim will jiice— 

The sentinels oft have hailed the si^hl 
And something great was suu to he uigli 
When this little Gray ( oat had glided bj 

FIRST YAf1R 

Aye, aye, he’s sold himself to the devil, 
Wherefou, ray la Is, let’ lea t ui 1 ie\cl 


‘'CINE VIT 


TAe alcu —Bei , m/. 


(thstn, D/ai/oon 


[^Tke Eeiruit advances from th( Unt, a enrtnq a iin cap on las had, and cat- 

rytiig « ) 


To father and uncle praj make my bow. 
And bid ’em good bje—I’m a ‘olcliei now 
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FrnST VACEB. 

See, yonder they're bringing ub something new. 

CITIZEN. 

O, Franz, remember, this day you'll lue. 

KEcnuiT {sings). 

The drum and the fife. 

War’s rattling throng, 

And a wandering life 
ITie world along! 

Swift steed—and a hand 
To curb and command— 

With a blade by the side. 

We’re off far and wide, 

As jolly and fiec. 

As the finch in its glee. 

On thicket oi tiee, 

Under Hea^’n's wide hollow— 

Hurrah! foi the FiU’dlanders bantui I’ll follow! 

SEtO\n lAGLR. 

*Forcgad! a jolly t ompanioii, though. 

[_Thog saliife him. 


CITIZEN. 

He comes of good km—now, pi ay let him go, 

FIRST A A6I H. 

And we weicii’t found m the streets, you must know. 


I tell yon Ills wealth is a pidilifiil slock, 

•lust fed the line sluil that he A\tais loi a fioek. 

riU MPLI1 R. 

The Enipeioi’s coat i> the lust he can wear. 

CllIZEN. 

To a cap manufartoiy lu is the hut. 

SECOM) AAfiLU. 

The will of a man is his fortune alone, 

Ciri/EN. 

Ills giandmothcr’s shop will soon be his oAvn. 

liasi \ ACT It. * 

♦ ^ 

Pnh! tiaffic in luatdies ! A\ho would clo't ^ 

C1II7BN, 

A w’lMC-shop his godfatlur lease", to boot, 

A cellar with tvv’cnty c ask-, of Avme. 

TROMPErEIl. 

Tliese AA ith his comi ados he’ll surely share. 

snroND yagEb. 

Harkyc, lad—^lie a camp-bi other of mine. 
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CITI/E^ 

A bride he leaves sitting, m teaia, apart. 

rTRP>r YVGEU. 

Good—that nowS a pioof of an non heart. 

CiaiZEN 

His grandmother’s sure to die with sorrow. 

SLCUNO Y^GFH. 

The better—foi then he’ll iahent to-morrow 

SEttOBANT {adbancfs yiavely, and luijs hi6 hand on thn Recruit's tin rap). 

The matter, no doubt, \ou have duly weighed. 

And hen; a new man of yoniscll have made , 

With hanger and helm, sii, jou now belong 
To n noblei and inoie distinguished tliiong 
Thus, a loltier spirit, 'twtie well to njdiold— 

IIRST YV&FR * 

And, speciallv, nevci be spaiing ol gold 

SLROl \NI 

s In Foitunt’s bluj), with an oiiwaid gab, 

My fiieiid, you have made up \oui mind to sad 
nie fearth-ball is open biforl you—yet th're 
Nought ’1 to he iraiiicd, but by those who daic. 

Stupid and sluggish your citizen’s lound, 
l,ikc a tiyci’s dull jadc, in Ins ceasel^ss round , 

WhiL tilt solditi can hi. ftliu’evd he will. 

For wai o’ti the caith is the vvai^thwoul still 
Juht look now'^ at me, and the coat I wear. 

You see that the ihupcioi’s baton I Ik<u — 

And all good goveinnient, over the eaith, 

You must know liom the baton alone has Inilh , 

Foi the sce[)tre that’s sway’d by tlic kingly hand. 

Is nought hut a baton, we understand 
And he who has coipoial's lank obtain’d, 

Stands on ihc laddei wheie all’s to be gamed. 

And you, 1 ’kc another, may mount to that heifdil— 

FIRST VAOr.R, 

Prov ided you tan but i ead and wi ite 

smotANf. 

Now, hark to an instanee of this, fioni me. 

And one, w^hich I’ve lived myself to see 
'rheie’s Jjuttler, the chiel of dragoons, why he, 

Who&e rank was not higher a whit than mine, 

Some thiity years since, at Cologne on Rhine, 

Is a Major-Geueial now—because 

He put hiiAself foi ward and gamed applause , 

Filling flte world with his maitial fame. 

While slept my merits w/diout a name 
And ev’n the Friedlandei’s self—I’ve heard— 

Our General and all commanding Lord, 

Who now can do what he will at a word. 

Had at first but a pnvale squire’s degree; 

In the goddess of war yet trusting fiee. 

He rear’d the greatness, which now you see. 

And, after the Emperor, next is he. 

Who knows what more he may mean or get ’ 

(SMy.) For aft-day’s evening is'n’t come yet. 
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FiaST VAOEft. 

Ho was little at lirst> now so great— ^ 

For, at Altorf m student's gown, he plaj’d. 

By youi leave, the part of a ioarui§ blade, 

‘ And rattled away at a queerish rate. 

Hjs fag he had well nigh killed by a blow. 

And then iNuFinbeig woiships swou he should go 
To jail for his pain*»,—if he liked it, or no 
Twas a new-built neat, to be christen'd by him. 

Who hist should be lodged Well, what was his l^him ? 

Why, he sent his dog forward to lend the way. 

And they call the lail bom the dog to this day 
Ihat was the game a bravt follow should play. 

And of allj:he great deeds of the General, none 
L’cr tickkd my fancy, like this one • 

[Durmff this speech tho Se(oml YagA Juri bfgun toying wiih 
thf (till, i(/io has bfpii ill uaiting 

DRAGOOV [stepping Mwoen them) 

Comiade—give over this sport, I pia\ 

SICOND 1 AGEB 

Why, who the devil shall saj me na^ ' 

OKAGOOV 

I've only to tell jou tlu girl’s ray own 

FIRST \ VGEB 

*Suth a nioiscl as this, for hiinselt done'— 

''Didgoon, wh\ sai ait thou crary gio\\n> 

SFCOND VAOIH 

In the camp to be ktcpiug a wench foi out ' 

No' the light ot a pietty gill’s fate must fall. 

Like the beams of the sun, to gladden us all (A'lssn Aer ) 

ORAGoov [tfat s hei au ay) 

1 tell you again, that it sha’n’t be done 

UttST YAGFB 

The pipers arc coming, lads' now foi fun ' 

SECOND rAGBR [to Di ugoon) 

I sha’n’t be fai off, should you look for me 

SERGEANT 

peace, mv good fellows '—a kiss goes free 


ScFNE VIII * 

tlnlei Miners, and play a Waltz—at firyf slowly, and afterwards qutclet —■ 
The first Yager dUmces with the Girl, the Sutler-woman with the Rerruit — 
The Gti I springs awag, and the Yager, pursuing her, seizes hold of a Capuchin 
Fnar just enieriAg 

CAPUCHIN 

Hurrah ' halloo' tol, lol, de rol, le ' 

The fun’s at its height 1 I’ll not be away! 
la't an ai uy of Christians that join m such works > 
are we ail turn’d Anabaptists and Turks > 

VOL. II. hOi XII. 2 2 
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*Is the Sabbath a day for this sport in the land, 

*As tho* the great God had the gout in his hand. 

*And thtiij'cotiUln't smite in the midst of your band ? 

Say, is this a time for^your revelling shouts. 

For your banquettings', feasts, and holiday bouts ? 

Quid hie statis otiosi ? declare 

Why, folding your arms, stand ye la/ily there ? 

While the furies of war on the Danube now fare, 

And Bavaria’s bulwark is lying full low. 

And Ratisbon's fast in the clutch of the foe. 

Yet, the army lies here in Bohemia still. 

And caring for nought, so their paunches they fill! 
Bottles far rather than battles you’ll get. 

And your bills than your broad swords more readily wet 
With the,wenches, I ween is, your dearest concern. 

And you’d rather roast oxen than Oxenstiem. 

In sackcloth and ashes while Christendom’s grieving. 

No thought has the soUlicr his guzzlt of leaving. 

'Tis a time of misery, groans, and tears i 
Portentous the fare of the heavens appears 1 
And forth from the clouds behold blood-red. 

The Lord’s war-mantle is downward spread— 

While the comet is thrust as a threatening rod. 

From the window of Heaven by the hand of God. 

*The world is but one vast house of woe. 

Ark of the Church stems a bloody flow, 

*The Holy Empire—God hi'lp the same ! 

*Has wrctchcdy sunk to a hollow name. 

*Thc Rhine’s gay stream has a gory gleam, 

*The cloister’s nests arc robbed by roysters; 

*The church lands now are changed to lurch-lands ; 
'•’Abbacies, and all other holy foundations, 

*Now are but Robber-sees—rogues’ habitations. 

*And thus is each once-blest German state 
’’Deep sunk in the doom of the desolate! 

Whence comes all this ? O, that will J tell— 

It comes of your doings, of sin .and of hell; 

*Of the horrible, heathenish lives ye leail, 

^Soldiers and officers, all of a breed. 

For sin is the magnet, on every hand. 

That draws your steel throughout the land I 
As the onion causes the tear to flow, 

50 Vice must ever be followed by Woe— 

The W duly succeeds the V, 

This is the order of A, B, C. 

Uhl erit victoria apes, 

51 offenditur Dms? which says. 

How, pray ye, sha^l victory e’er come to pass, 

‘•’If thus you play truant from sermon and mass, 

*And do nothing bnf lazily loll o’er the glass ? 

The woman, we’re fold in the Testament, 

Found the penny, in search whereof she went. 

Baul met with his father’s asses again. 

And Joseph his precious fraternal train. 

But he, who 'mpng soldiers shall hope to see . 

God’s fear, or shame, or discipline—^he 
From his toil, beyond doubt, will baffled return, 

ITio’ a hundred lamps in the search he bum. 

To the wilderness preacher, th' Evangelist says, 

'Tim soldiers, too, throng’d to repent of their ways, - 
.And had themselves christened in former days. 
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Quid faciemus nos ? they said: 

*Tow’rd Alnraluim’s bosom what path must we trtiad i 

Et ait iUis. aad, said he, 

Nominem coneutiatis; 

From bother and wrongs leave your neighbours free. 
Npqup ealutimiam faciatis; 

And deal nor in slander nor lies, d’ye see ? 

Conienti estate —content ye, pray, 

Stipendiis vestris —with your pay— 

*Atid curse for ever each evil way. 

There is a command—thoj shall not utter 
The name of the Lord thy God, in vain; 

*But, where is it men most blasphemies mutter ?* 

’*Why here, in Duke Friedland’s head-quarters, 'tis plain. 
If for every thunrler!—and every blast! 

Which blaring ye from your tongue-points cast. 

The bells were but rung, in the country rouiid. 

Not a bellman, I ween, would there soon be found; 

And if for each and ev’ry unholy prayer 
Which to vent from your jabbering jaws you dare. 

From your noddles were pluck’d but the smallest hair, 
Lv’ry crop would be smooth’d ere the sun went down, 
Tho’ at morn ’twere as bushy as Absalom’s crown. 

Now Joshua, methmks, was a soldier as well— 

By the arm of King David the Philistine fell; 

But where dtj we find it written, 1 iiray, 

That they ever blasphemed in this villainous way ? 

One would think ye nccil stretch your jaws no more. 

To cry, " God help us!” than " Zounds !” to roar. 

But, by the liquor that's pour'd in the cask, we know 
With what it will bubble and overflow. 

Again, it is written—thou shalt not steal. 

And this you follow, i’ faithl to the letter. 

For open faced robbery suits ye better, 

'Jlie gripe of your vulture claws you fix 
On all—and your wiles and rascally tricks 
Make the gold unhid in our coffers now. 

And the calf unsafe while yet in the cow— 

Ye take both the egg and the hen, I vow. 

(’ontenti estotv —the preacher .said; 

Which means—be content with your army bread. 

But how should the slaves not from duty swerve. 

The mischief begins with tho lord they serve ? 

Just like the members so is the head. 

I should like to know who can tell me his creed. 

• 

FIRST YAGER. 

, • 

Sir Priest, 'gainst ourselves rail on as you will— 

Of the General we warn you to breathe no ill. 

CAPUCHIN. 

Np custodias gregeni mean ! 

An Ahab is he, 4nd a Jerobeam, 

Who the }>eople from faith's unerring way. 

To the worship of idols would turn astray. 

TRUMPETER and RECRUIT. 

Let us not hear that again, we pray. 
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CAPUCHIN. 

Such, a jBramarbas, whose iron tooth 

Would seize all the strongholds of earth, forsooth !-— 

Did he not boast, with ungodly tongue. 

That Stralsund must needs to his grasp be wrung. 

Though to heaven itself with a chain 'twere strung. 

TRUMPKTEK. 

Will none put a stop to his slanderous bawl ? 

CAPUCHIN. 

A wizard he is !—and a sorcerer Saul!— 

Ilolofemes !—-a Jehu !—denying, we know. 

Like St. l^eter, his Master and Lord below; 

And hence must he quail when the cock doth crow— 

Both YAGERS. 

Now, parson, prepare; for thy doom is nigh. 

CAPUCHIN. 

A fox more cunning than Herod, I trow— 

TRUMPETER and both YAGERS (pressing against him). 

Silence, again,—if thou wouldst not die! 

CROATS (interfering). 

Stick to it, father; we’ll shield you, ne’er fear. 

The close of your preachment now let’s hear. 

CAPUCHIN (still hiider). 

A Nebuchadnezzar, in towering pride! 

And a vile and heretic sinner beside 1 
He calls himself rightly the stone of a wall; 

For, faith! he's a stumbling-stone to us all. 

And ne’er can the Kmperor have peace indeed. 

Till of Friedland himself the land is freed. 

[J^uring the last passage, which he pronounces in an elevated 
voice, he has been gradually retreating, the Croats Iceep.- 
ing the other Soldiers off. 


Scene IX. 

The above, without the Capuchin. 

FIRST YAGER (to the Sergeant). 

Rut, tell us, what meant he ’bout chanticleer. 
Whose croy^ing the General dares not hear ? 
No dou|>t it was uttered in spite and scorn. 

S^GBANT. 

Listen—'tis not so untrue as’t appears; 

For Friedland was rather mysteriously born. 
And is 'specially troubled with ticklish ears. 
He never can suffer the mew of a cat; 

And, when the cock crows, he starts thereat. 

T 

FIRST YAGER. 

He’s one and the same witli the lion in that. 
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8 EB 6 BANT. 

Mouse-Still must all around him creep. 

Strict watch in this the sentinels keep, 

For he ponders on matters most grave and deep. 

[ f'vices in i/te Tent. A Tumuli. 
Seize the rascal! lay on I lay on I 

pkasant's voice. 

Help !—mercy !—help! 

OTllBRS. 

Peace! peace! begone ! 

FIBST YAOBa. 

Douce take me, but yonder the swords arc out !• 

SECOND YAOEB. 

Tlicii 1 must be off, and see what 'tis about. 


[ Yagers enter the Tent. 

scTEER-woMAN (coBiPS foru'urd). 

A scandalous villain !—a scurvy thief! 

TRUMPETER. 

Good hostess, the cause of this clamorous grief? 

8UTLEB-W0MAN. 

A cut-purse !—a scoundrel t the villain I call. 

'riiat the like in my tent should ever befall! 

I’m disgraced and undone with the officeis all' 

SERGEANT. 

Well, coz, what IS it ? 

SUTl LR-WOMAN, 

Why, what should it be ? 

But a peasant theyVe taken just now with me— 

A rogu'’, with false dice to favour his play. 

TRUMPETER. 

Sec ! they’re bringing the boor and his son this way. 


Scene X. 

SoldifTs dragging in the Peasant, bomui 
IIKST YAGER. 

He must hang ’ ^ 

SHARPSHOOTERS Oltd DRAGOONS. 

To the provost come on ! 

SERGEANT. 

’Tis the latest order that forth has gone. 

SUTLER-WOMAN. 

In an hour 1 hope to behold hun swinging ! 

SERGE A \ r. 

Bad woik bad w.iiris will needs be bringing. 
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FIRST ARQUEBUS!Ett (/o th^ Others). 

This coittes of th«ir desperation. We 
First ruin than out and out, d’ye see ; 

Which tempts them to steal, as it seems to me. 

TRUMPETER. 

How now! the rascal's cause would you plead ? 

The cur!—the devil is in you indeed ! 

FIRST ARQUEBUSIER. 

The boor is a man—as a body may say. 

FIRST YAGER (<0 the Trumpeter). 

Let 'cm goW—they're of Tiefenbach’s corps, the railers, 
A glorious train of glovers and tailors ! 

At Brieg, in garrison, long they lay; 

What should they know about camps, I pray ? 


Scene XI. 

The above — Cuirassiers. 

FIRST cuirassier. 

Peace!—^What’s amiss with the boor, may I crave ? 

FIRST sharpshooter. 

He has cheated at play, the cozening knave! 

FIRST CUIRASSIER. 

But say, has he cheated you, man, of aught ? 

FIRST SHARPSHOOTER. 

Just clean’d me out—and not left me a groat. 

FIRST CUIRASSIER. 

And can you, who’ve the rank of a Friedland man. 

So shamefully cast yourself away. 

As to try your luck with a boor at play ? 

Let him run olF, so that run he can. 

\The Peasant escapes, the others throng together. 

FIRST ARQUEBUSIER. 

He makes short work—is of resolute mood— 

And that with such fellows as these is good. 

Who is he ?—not of Bohemia, that's clear. 

^ SUTLBH-UfOMAN. 

He's a Walloon—and res^/cct, I trow, 
la due to the Pappenheim cuirassier! 

FIRST,'DRAGOON {joining). 

Young Piccolomini leads them now. 

Whom they chose as Colonel, of their own free might. 
When Pappenheim fell in Lutzen's light. 

FIR.ST ARQUEBUSIER. 

Durst they, indeed, presume so far ? 
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FIRST DRAGOON. 

'ITiis I’egimcnt is sometliing above the rest. 

It has ever been tbreuiost tliroughout the war. 

And may manage its laws, os it pleases best; 
liesidcs 'tis by X'riedland himself carest. 

FIRST cuiRAsaiBH (to tfie SeroiuT). 

Is’t so in truth, man? Who averr’d it? 

SECOND CUIRAbSIEH. 

From the lips of the Colonel himself 1 hca rd it. 

FIRST CUIRASSIER. 

The devil! we’re not their dogs, I ween I 
FIRST YAGER. 

llovv now, what’h wrong? You're swolii with spleen? 

SECOND YAGER. 

Is it any thing, comrades, may us concern ? 

FfUiHX CUIUAKSIKU. 

"I'is what none need be wondrous glad to learn. 

[The Soldiers press round him. 
To the Netherlands they would lend us now— 

(’uirassiers. Yagers, and Shooters away 
Fight thousand, in all, must march, they say. 

SUTCI4R-WOMAN. 

What! what! again the old wandering way— 

I got bach from Flanders hut yesterday ! 

second cuihassikk [io the Dragoons). 

\'ou of Huttler's corps must tramp with the rest. 

FIRST CtrillASSIEIl. 

And wc, the Walloons, must doubtless be gone. 

SUTLER-WOMAN. 

Why of all our squadrons these are the best. 

FIRST CUIRASSIER. 

To march where that Milanese fidlow leads on. 

FIRST YAGER. 

The Infant! that’s queer enough in its way. 

SECOND YAGER. 

The Priest—then, egad ! there’s the devil to pay. 

» • 

FIRST CUIRASSIER. 

Shall we then leave the Fried lander’s train, 

Wlio so nobly his soldiers doth’entertain— 

And drag to the held with this fellow from S[)ain ? 

A niggard whom we iii our souls disdain 1 
That’ll never go down—1 'm off, I swear. 

TRUMPETER. 

Why. what the devil should we do there? 

We sold our blood to th’ Emperor—ne’er 
For this Spanish retl hat a drop we’ll sjiare ! 
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SECONII YAGER. 

On the Friedlander's word and credit alone 
We ranged ourselvts in the trooper line. 

And, but for our love to Wallenstein, 

Ferdinand ne'tr had our service known. 

FIRST DRAGOON. 

W^as it not Fricdland that formed our force ? 

His fortune shall still be the star of our course. 

SERGEANT. 

Silence, good comrades, to me give ear— 

Talking does little to help us, here. 

Much farther in this J can see than you all. 

And a tra?* has been laid in which we’re to fall. 

FIRST yager. 

List to the order-book! hush—^be still i 
sergeant. 

But first, cousin Gustel, I pray thee fill 
A glass of Melneck, as my stomach's but weak ; 
When I've tost it oil', my mind I’ll speak. 

sutler-woman. 

Take it, good Sergeant. I quake for fear— 

I'liiuk you that mischief is hidden here ? 

sergeant. 

Look ye, ray friends, 'tis fit and clear 
That each should consider what’s most near. 

But as the General says, say 1, 

One should always the whole of a case descry. 

We call ourselves all the Fried lander’s troops ; 

’I'he Burglier, on w'hom we're billctted, stoops 
Our wants to supply, and cooks our soups. 

His ox, or his horse, the IVasant must chain 
To our bagp.igc car, and may grumble in vain. 

Just let a lancc-corp’ral, with seven good men, 
'fbw’rd a village fiom far but come within ken. 
You’re suie he’ll be jirince of the plaee, and may 
Cut w'hat capers he will, with nuquestion'd sway. 
Why, zounds! lads, they heartily hate us all— 
And would rather the devil should give them a call, 
I’lian our yellow collars. And why don’t they fall 
On us fairly at once, and got rid of om inmbei ? 
'I'hey’re more than our match in point of number. 
And carry the cudgel ns we do the sword. 

Why can we laugh them to scorn ? By my word. 
Because xve Vnake up here a terrible horde. 


Aye, aye, in the mass lies the spell of our miglit. 
And the Friedlandoi judged the matter aright, 
Wlicn, some eight or nine years ago, he brought 
llie Emperor’s ai’iny together. 'Tlicy thought 
'INvelve thousand enough for the Gen'ral. In vain- 
Said he—such a force 1 ran never maintain. 

Sixty thousand I’ll biing ye into the plain. 

And they. I’ll he sworn, wont of hunger die. 

And thus were we Wallenstein's men, say 1. 
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3£R<>£ANT, 

• For cKample—cut one of my fingers off—- 
This little one, here, from my right hand doff. 

Is the taking my finger, then, all you’ve done ? 

No, no, to the devil my hand is gone! 

’Tis a stiimfj—no more—and use has none. 

The eight tliousand horse they Avish to disband. 

May be but a finger of our army’s hand. 

But, when they're once gone—may wo understand 
We are but one-fifth the less ? Oh, no— 

By the Lord, the whole to the devil will go ' 

All terror, re8[)ect, and awe, will be o’er. 

And the Peasant will swell hi? crest once more ; 

And the Board of Vienna will order us where 
Our troops must be (piartered, and how we niustifarc. 

As of old, in the days of their beggarly care. 

Yes—and how long it will be who can say 
Ere the General himself they jnay take away ? 

For they don’t much like him at court, I learn ; 

And then it’s all up with the whole concern! 

For Avho, to our pay, will be left to aid us i 
And see that they keep the promise they made us. 

W’ho has the energy—who the mind— 

The flashing thought—and the feailcss hand— 

Together to bring, and thus fastly bind 
The fragments that foiiu our close-knit band ? 

For example, Dragoon—just answer us now. 

From which of the countries of earth art thou ? 

DRAGOON. 

From distant Erin came I here. 

SERGEANT (fo the fwo CiiirusmTS). 

You're a Walloon, niy friend, that’s clear; 

And you, an Italian, as all may hear. 

FIRST CUIRASSIER. 

Who I may be, faith ! I never could say : 

Ill niy infant years they stole me away. 

SERGEANT. 

And you, from what far land may you lie : 

FIRST A.RQL’EHU8lf:H. 

1 come from BucUau—on the Fcdcr Sea. 

SERGEANT. 

Neighbour, and you ^ 

SECOND ARQlIEBUSIiR. • 

I am a Swiss. 

SERGEANT {fo the Second Ymjei'). 

And Yager, let’s hear wliere your country is r 
SECOND YAGF.K, 

ITp above Wismar, ray fathers dwell. 

SERGEANT (pointing to the Trumpeter). 

And he’s from Kgcr—and 1 as well : 
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And, now, my comrades, I ask you whether. 
Would any one think, when looking at us, 

ITiat we, from the North and South, had thus 
Been hitherward drifted and blown together ? 

Do we not seem as hewn from one mass ? 

Stand we not close against the foe 
As tho’ we were glu^, or moulded so ? 

Like mill-work don't we move, d’ye think, 
'Mong ourselves in the nick, at a word or wink ? 
Who has thus cast us, here, all as one. 

Now to be sever’d again by none ? 

Who ? why, no other than Wallenstein 1 

Flltar YAGKH. 

In my life it ne'er was a thought of mine, 
WhetherVe suited each other or not, 

I let myself go with the rest of the lot. 

FIHST CUIHASSIEU. 

I quite agree in the Sergeant’s opinion— 

They’d fain have an end of our camp dominion. 
And trample the soldier down, that they 
May govern alone in their own good way. 

'Tis a conspiration—a plot, I say ! 

SUTLER-WOMAN. 

A conspiration—God help the day 1 
Then ray customers won’t have cash to pay. 

.SERGEA NT. ^ 

Why, faith, we shall all be bankrupts made ; 

'rhe captains and generals, most of them, paid 
The costs of the regiments with private cash 
And, wishing, 'bove all, to cut a dash. 

Went a little beyond their means—but thought. 
No doubt, that they thus had a bargain bought. 
Now they’ll he cheated, sirs, one and all. 

Should our chief, our head, the General fall. 

SUTLER-WOMAN. 

Oh, Hcav’n 1 this curse 1 never can brook! 

Why, half of the array stands in my book. 

Two hundred dollars I've trusted madly. 

That Count Isolani, who pays so badly. 

FIRST CUIRASSIER. 

Well, comrades, let’s tix on what’s to be done— 
Of tlie ways to save us, I see but one ; 

If we hold together we needn’t fear; 

So let us stand out as one man here ; 

And then they may^order and send as they will. 
Fast i>lrpted we’ll stick in Bohemia still. 

We’ll never give in—no, ,or march an inch. 

We stand on our honour,'and must not dmeh. 

SECOND yager. 

WV re not to be driven the country about. 

Let ’em come here, and they’ll find it out. 

FIRST ARQUEBUSIER. 

Good sirs, ’twerc well to bethink ye still. 

That such is the Emperor’s sovereign will. 
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THCMPETEH. 

Oh, as to the Emperor, we needn’t be nice. 

FIRST ARQUBBUSIER. 

l^et me not hear you say so twice. 

TRUMPETER, 

Why'tis even so^—as I jUst have said. 

FIRST YAOER. 

True man—I’ve always heard ’em say, 

’Tis Frledland, alone, you’ve here to obey. 

SERGE A.Nr. 

By our bargain witli, him it should be so. 

Absolute power is his, you must know. 

We’ve war, or peace, but as he may please. 

Or gold or goods he has power to seize. 

And hanging or pardon his will decree.s. 

Captains and colonels he makes—and he 
In short by th' Imperial seal is free. 

To hold all the marks of sovereignty. 

FIRST ARQUF.nUSIBR. 

'Fhe Duke is high and of mighty will. 

But yet must remain, for good or for ill. 

Like us all, but the Empej-or’s servant still. 

SF.KGF.ANT. 

Not like us all—1 there disagree— 

Friedland is quite independent and free, 

ITie Bavarian is no more a Prince than he ; . 

For, was I not by myself to see. 

When on duty at Brandeis, how th’ Emperor said, 
lie Avished him to cover hie princely head. 

FIRST ARQUKBUSIER. 

Tliat was because of the Mecklcnbnrgh land. 

Which he held in pawn from the Emperor's hand. 

FIRST YAGER {to the Sergeant). 

In the Emperor’.s presence, man! say you so ? 

That, beyond doubt, was a wonderful go ! 

SERGEANT {feels ill hin pochet). 

If you question my word in what 1 have told, 

I can give you something to grasji and hold. 

[Shewing a cMin, 

Whose image and stamp d’ye here behold I 

SUTLER-WOMAN. 

Oh! that is a Wallcnsteincr, sure ! 

SERGEANT-Miy OR. 

Well, there, you have it—what doubt can rest ? 

Is he not Prince just as good as the best r 
Coins he not money like Ferdinand ? 

Hath he not his own subjects and land ? 

Is he not called your Highness, I [iray ? 

And why should he not have his soldiers in pay ? 

FIRST ARQUEBUSIER. 

That no one has ever meant to gainsay ; 
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^ Wallensteih’s damp. 

But we're still at the Emperor's beck and call. 
For his Majesty 'tis who pays us ail. 

XRUMPaTEn. 

In your teeth 1 deny it—and will again— 

His Majesty ’tis who pays us not. 

For thia forty weeks, say, what have we got 
But a promise to pay, believed in vain ? 

KtRST ARQVEBUSIER. 

What then ! ’tis kept in safe hands, I suppose. 

FIRST CUIRASSIER. 

I’eace, good sirs, will you come to blows ? 

Have yoy a quarrel and squabble to know 
If the Emperor be our master or no } 

'Tis because of our rank, as his soldiers brave. 
That we scorn the lot of the herded dave ; 

And will not be driven from place to piacn. 

As priests or puppies our path may trace. 

And, tell me, is't not the Sovereign’s gain. 

If the soldiers their dignity well maintain? 

Who but his soldiers give him the state 
Of a mighty, wide-ruling potentate ? 

Make and preserve for him, far and near. 

The voice which Christendom quakes to hear ? 
Well enough they may his yoke-chain bear. 

Who feast on his favours, and daily share. 

In golden chambers his bumiitunus fare. 

We—wc of his splendours have no part. 

Nought but hard wearying toil and care. 

And the pride that lives in a soldier's heart. 

SECOND YAGF.R. 

All great tyrants and kings have shewn 
ITieir wit, as I take it, in what they’ve done ; 
They've trampled all others with stern command. 
But the soldier they’ve led with a gentle hand. 

FIRST CUIRASSIER. 

The soldier his worth must understand; 

Whoe'er doesn’t nobly diive the trade, 

’Twere best from the business far he’d staid. 

If I cheerily set my life on a throw. 

Something still better than life I'll know ; 

Or I’ll stand to be slain for the paltry pelf. 

As the Croat still does—^and scorn myself. 

BOTH YAGERS. 

Yes—honour is dearer than life itself. 

^ FIRST CUIRASSIER. 

The sword is no plough .lor delving tool. 

He, who would till with it, is but a fool. 

For us, neither grass nor grain doth grow. 
Houseless the soldier is doomed to go, 

A changeful wanderer over the earth. 

Ne'er knowing the warmth of a home-lit hearth. 
I’he city glances—he halts not there— 

Nor in village meadows, so green aniLfair; 

'Fhe vintage and harvest wreath are twined, 

He sees, but must leave them far behind. 
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Then, tell me, what hath the soldier left. 

If he’s once of his self-esteem bereft ? 

Something he mast have his own to call. 

Or on slaughter and burnings at once he’ll fall. 

FIBST AHOUEBUSIBA. 

God knows, ’tis a wretched life to live! 

FIRST CUIRASSIER. 

Yet one which I for no other would give ; 

Ix)ok ye—far round in the world I’ve been. 

And all of its different service seen. 

The Venetian Republic—the Kings of Spain 
And Naples I’ve served, and served in vain. 

Fortune still frowned—and merchant and knight,, 

(’raftsman and Jesuit, have met my sight. 

Yet, of all their jackets, not one have I known 
To please me like this steel coat of niy own. 

riRSr AROOEBUSIER. 

Well—that now is what I can scarcely say. 

FIR.ST CUIRASSIER. 

In the world, a man who would make his way. 

Must plague and bestir himself night and day. 

To honour and place, if he choose the road. 

He must bend his back to the golden load. 

And if hoinc-dclights should his fancy please. 

With chddren and grandchildren round his knees. 

Let him follow an honest trade in peace. 

I’ve no taste for this kind of life—not I! 

Free will I live, and as freely die. 

No man’s snoiler nor heir will I be— 

But, throned on my nag, 1 will smile to sec 
The coil of the crowd that is under me. 

FIRST VAGLR. 

Bravo !—that’s as I’ve always done. 

FIRST ARQUEHUSIER. 

In truth, sirs, it may be far better fun 
To tramjile thus over your neighbour's crown. 

FIRST cuirassier. 

Comrade, the times are bad of late— 

The sword and the scales live separate. 

But do not then blame that I've preferr’d. 

Of the two to lean, as I have, to the sword. 

For mercy in war I will yield to none, 

Tho’ I never will stoop to be drummed upon. 

• • 

FIRST AKQUEBUSISR. 

Who but the soldier the blame should bear 
That the labouring poor so hardly fare? 

'rhe war with its plagues, which all have blasted. 

Now sixteen years in the land hath lasted. 

FIRST CUIRASSIER. 

Why, brother, the blessed God above 
(/an’t have from us all an equal love. 

One prays for the sun, at which t’other will fret: 

One is for drv weather—t’other for wet. 
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What you, now, regard as with misery rife. 

Is to me the unclouded sim of life. 

If 'tis at the cost of the burgher and boor, 

I really am sorry that tliey must endure; 

But how can I help it ? Here, you must know, 

Tis just like a cavalry charge 'gainst the foe ; 

The steeds loud snorting, and on they go! 

Whoever may lie in the mid career— 

Be it my brother or son so dear. 

Should his dying groan iny heart divide, 

Yct ovei his body I needs must ride. 

Nor pitying stop to drag him aside. 

FIRST YAGER. 

True—ho ever asks bow another may bide ? 

FIRST CUIRASSIER. 

Thus, my Iad.s, 'tis my counsel, while 
On the soldier dame Fortune deigns to smile, 

ITiat we with both hands her bounty clasp. 

For it mayn’t be much longer left to our gras]». 

Peace will be coming some over night, 

And then thcre’.s an end of our martial might. 

Tlic soldier unhoiscd, and fresh-mounted the boor, 

I'>e you can think it, 'twill be as before. 

As yet we’re together firm bound iu the land, 

'Hie hilt is yet fast in the soldier’s hand. 

But let ’em divide us, and soon wc shall find 
Short commons is all that remains behind. 

FIRST ^AQER. 

No, no, by the Lord ! that won’t do for me. 

Come, come, Iad.s, let’s all now, as one, agree. 

SECOND YAGER. 

Yes, let us resolve on what ’tis to be. 

FIRST AKQUEBUSiER {to the Sutler-womati, drawing out his leather purse.) 
Hostess, tell us how high you’ve scored. 

SUTLER-WOMAM. 

Oh, ’tis unworthy a single word. [.They settle. 

TRUMPETER. 

You do well, sirs, to take a farther walk. 

Your company only disturbs our talk. 

« , [Exeunt Arqiiebusiers. 

) 

FIllSl CUIRASSIER. 

K 

Plague take the fellows—they’re brave, T know. 

FIRST YAGER. 

They hav’n't a soul ’bove a soapboiler’s though. 

SECOND YAGER. 

We’re now alone, so teach us who can 
How best we may meet and mar their plan. 
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THVMPBTEK. 

I low ? Why, let’s tell ’em we will not go ! 

KIRST CUIRASSIER* 

Despising all discipline ! no, my lads, no. 
Rather his corjis let each of us seek, 

And quietly then with his comrades speak. 
That every soldier may clearly know’. 

It were not for his good so far to go ; 

For my Walloons to answer I’m free, 

Kvery man of ’em thinks and acts with me. 


SERGEANT. 

The Terzka regiments, both horse and foot 
Will thus resolve, and will keep them to't. 

SECOND CUIRASSIER (joinwg Uio First). 
The Walloons and the Lombards, one intent, 

KIHSl' YAGER. 

Freedom is Yagers’ ow’n element. 

SKCONU YAGER, 

Freedom must ever with might entwine— 

I live and will die by W»allenstcin. 

KIRST SHARPSHOOTER. 

The Lorrainers go on w’ith the strongest tide, 
Where spirits arc light and courage tried. 

DRAGOON. 

An Irishman foilow^s his fortune’s star. 

SECOND SHARPSHOOTER. 

Tile Tyrolese for their sovereign war. 

i-trst cuirassier. 

I’hen, comrades, let each of our corps agree 
A pro memorin to sign—that we. 

In s[)ite of all force or fraud, will be 
To the fortunes of Friedland firmly bound, 

For ill him is the soldier's father found. 

'Hiis we will humbly jiresent, when done. 

To Piccolomini—I mean the son— 

Who understands these kind of affairs. 

And the Fried lander's highest favour shares ; 
Besides, with the Emperor’s self, they say. 

He holds a capital card to play. * 

. • 

SECOND YAGER. 

Well, then, in this, let us all agree. 

That the Colonel shall our spokesman be ! 

ALL (going). 

Good ! the Colonel shall our spokesman be. 

SERGEANT. 

Hold, sirs—just toss off a glass with me 
To the health of Piccolomini. 
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fVallensfein’s ('amp. [ilatt- 

suTj,En-woMAN {brings a flask). 

This shall not go to the list of scores, 

I gladly give it—success be yours! 

CUIllAbSIER. I 

Jlie soldier shall sway ! 

BOTH YAGERS. 

The peasant shall pay ! 

UKAGOOA’a tttjd SHOOTERS. 

The army shall flourishing .stand! 

« TUU.M PETER (Hid SERGEANT. 

And the Friedlandcr keep the coniinaud! 

second ClilRASSIEH {siiigs). 

Arouse ye, rny comrades, to horse ! to horse : 

To the field and to freedom we guide ! 

For there a man feels the pride of his force, 

And there is the heart of him tried. 

No help to him there l)y another is shewn. 

He stands for himself and himself alone. 

[T/u‘ Soldi<TS from (he back gi‘oinid hare come forward during the 
singing of this ri-rse, and form (he chorus. 


Chorus. 

No help to him there by another is shewn, 
fie stands for himself and himself alone. 

DRAGOON. 

Now freedom hath fled from the world, we find 
But lords and their bondsmen vile : 

And nothii'g holds sway in the breast of mankind 
Save falsehood and cowardly guile. 

Who looks in death’s face with a fearless brow. 

The soldier, alone, is the freeman now. 

Chorus. 

Who looks in death’s face witli a fearless brow. 

The soldier, alone, is the freeman now. 

FIRST yager. 

With the troubles of life he ne’er bothers his pate. 

And feelh neithe*,' fear nor sorrow ; 

But bividly rides onward to meet with his fate— 

He may meet it to-day, or to-morrow! 

And, if to-raorrow 'twill come, then, I say. 

Drain we the cup of life's joy to-day ! 

Chorus. 

And, if to-morrow 'twdll come, then, I say. 

Drain we the cup of life’s joy to-day ! 

[ T7ic glasses are here refilled, and all drink. 
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SERGEANT. 

'Tis from heaven his jovtel lot has birth; 

Nor needs he to strive or toil. 

The peasant may grope in the bowels of earth. 

And for treasure may giccdily moil: 
lie digs and he delves through life for the pelf. 

And digs till he grubs out a grave for himself. 

Chons. 

He digs and he delves through life for the prlf. 

And digs till he grubs out a grave for himself. 

FIRST VAGER. 

The rider and lightning steed—a pair 
Of terrible guests, I ween! 

From the bridal-hall as the torches glare. 

Unbidden they join the scene : 

Nor gold, nor wooing, his passion prove; 

By storm he carries the piize of love ' 

Chorus. 

Nor gold, nor wooing, his jvassion pro\e ; 

By storm he caniea the pii/c of love ! 

SKtONh rUlRASSIEB. 

Wliy mourns the wenc li ith so sorrowful face ? 

Away, gill, the soldier must go ! 

No spot on the earth is his lestmg-place; 

And your inre love he never can know. 

Still onward diiven by fate’s rade wind. 

He nowheie may leave his peace behind. 

Chorus. 

Still onward diiven by fate’s rude wind, 

1 Ic now’hei e may leave Ins peace behind. 

FIRST YAGER. 

{He tales the two ne-vt to him hy the hand—ifte others do the same 
and form a large semicircle.) 

'fhen 1 ousc ye, my comrades—to horse! to horse! 

In battle the breast doth swell! 

Youth hods—^the life-cup foams in its force— 

Up! ere time can the dew dispel! 

And deep be the stake, as the prize is high— 

Who life would win, he must dare to ^lic ! * 

Chorus. * * 

And deep be the stake, as the prize is high— 

Who life would win, he must date to die ! 

f77/c Curtain falls before the Chorus has finished. 
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ON THS PUNISHMENT OP DEATH. 


This subject has become one of 
paramount interest in France, 'fherfi, 
indeed, the double question arises, 
as to whether this punishment be 
^ right or wrong, and also, (whichever 
it may be,) whether tlxe law inflicting 
it should at tliis moment be suddenly 
, repealed. In regard to the eventual 
abolition of the law, but little, if 
any, doubt is entertained as to its 
propriety, in the minds of those who 
nave given the subject their be&t con¬ 
sideration. But, whether this should 
take place now —that is -to say, 
whether the law, however good, 
should be forced suddenly upon the 
people of P'lance, to suit a paiticu- 
lai case, requires much and deep 
deliberation. ' Tmth should not be 
spoken at all times.’ This maxim, 
which some later writers have at¬ 
tempted to explode, is one which 
should not be neglected. It may be 
dangerous—not merely to the person 
speaking, but even to the cause of 
Truth —that tiuth should be prema¬ 
turely spoken. There is a time for 
all things; and, even truth itself, if 
thrust upon prejudiced and unwilling 
ears, may not be heard. Although 
in tlie end it will be sure to make its 
way, its good cflects will be neces¬ 
sarily delayed; and this in itself 
is an evil. The wise legislator 
(like the skilful miner) will not at¬ 
tempt to batter dc/v\n a mountain of 
prejudice: he will exert his science : 
he will sap and undermine it. The 
story of * the traveller between the 
wind and the sun’ is a valuable fable. 
It should never be lost sight of by 
those who have to deal with the 
superstitions and possmns of men. 

m regard to the punishment of 
Death itself, the fpllowing paper will 
speak more elRciently than the writer 
of these few prefatory linek can pre¬ 
tend to do. It 'forms f^rt of an 
essay which /was writtep, a few 
years ago, by the late Wfr, H^litt, 
at the request of a Society then ex¬ 
isting in London, for obtaining a re- 
of this formidable law, and 
i^s to contain pretty Well the 
;Bum of what might be brought 
„ forward against the punishment by a 
philosophical reasoner,—It has never 
yet been published. 

After icMewing the -opinions of 


Boccaria, Pastorst, Pinel, and some 
French and American writers, the 
essay proceeds in the following 
words:— 

“ The view which has been taken 
of the subject by Beccaria and other 
modern writers appears to be erro¬ 
neous or defective in son^e- of the 
most important circumstances relat¬ 
ing to this question. 

“ first objection. It is assumed as 
a general maxim, that' it is not the 
intensity of punishment, but its du¬ 
ration, which makes tlic greatest im¬ 
pression on the human mind.' 

"Thisiraximwill be found to be in 
direct opposit‘.v.n to all experience, 
and to every principle of human 
nature. It supposes that a number 
of impressions, fee ble in themselves, 
and dissipated over a long interval of 
time, produce a stronger effect upon 
the mind, than a single object, how¬ 
ever powerful and stiiking, presented 
to it at once: tliat is, that the passions 
are excited more by reason than ima¬ 
gination, by the real, than by the ap¬ 
parent quantity of good or evil. ITiis 
principle is indeed, in general, de¬ 
nied by Mr. Bentham, but admit¬ 
ted by him, as far as relates to the 
influence of the fear of death on 
malefactors. If it be true with re¬ 
spect to them in particular, (which 
there is reason to doubt,) it is 
not because the fear of a continued 
punishment influences them more 
than the fear of an intense one, but 
because death is to them not an in¬ 
tense punishment. 

“ Again it has been said, that 
' crimes are more eflectually pre¬ 
vented by the certainty than by the 
severity of the punishment.’ Now I 
cannot think that this is either self- 
evident, or true universally and in the 
abstract. It is not true of human 
nature in general, and it is still less 
BO as applied to the more lawless and 
abandoned classes of the community. 
It is evident from the very character 
of such persons, that if they are not 
to be acted upon by violent motives, 
by what appals strongly to their 
imagination and their passions: they 
cannot be acted npon at all, they are 
out of the neach of all moral disci¬ 
pline, The dull, sober certainties of 
common life, and the real conse- 
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quences of diiags when pet in com. 
petition with any favourite inclina¬ 
tion, or vicioofi indulgence, they al¬ 
together despise. It is only when 
the cell^ty Of puniehraent is im¬ 
mediate, obvioos, and connected with 
circumstan.ces, which strike upon the 
irnaginffitiem, that it operates effectu¬ 
ally id the prevention of crimes. This 
principle'is bowevu* tfae, as it has 
been sometimes appiiedto cases where 
the Uw has become a" dfead letter. 
fVken a moderafe puuishm^t is strict¬ 
ly and viydrotudy ^nfbrecd, and a sere re 
punisftmeHt is as ymeralfy md syste- 
maticttlh enaded, the mind will, un- 
dnnbffdly, be mofe affected by what it 
considers as a ierious reality, than by 
what it will regard as an idle threat. 
So far the principle is true in its ap¬ 
plication, but no farther. 

“ First maxim. It is not the read, but 
the apparent severity of the punish¬ 
ment which most effectually deters 
from the commission of crimes. For 
this reason, an intense punishipent 
will have more effect than a conti¬ 
nued one, becau.se more easily appre¬ 
hended. Neither is the certainty of 
punishment to be depended on, ex¬ 
cept when it is apparent. Tt is not 
the calculation of consequences, hat 
their iweolantary and irresistible im¬ 
pression on the mind that produces ac¬ 
tion. TIte lavs to preveiit crimes must 
appeal to the passions of men, and not 
to their reason; for crimes proceed 
from passion, and not from reason. If 
men were governed by reason, laws 
would be unnecessary. 

" Second obyection. It seems to be 
taken for granted by speculative 
writers, (at least the contrary is not 
stated with sufficient distinctness) 
that punishment operates by terror 
alone, or by the fear which each in¬ 
dividual has of the consequences to 
^)imsclf. 

" It is indeed a prevailing maxim of 
philosophy, that self-interest is the 
sole spring of action, and it has thus 
probably been inferred, that the fear 
of punishment could only oiierate on 
this principle of cool, calculating 
self-interest. But it is quite certain 
that sympathy with others, whatever 
may be its origin^ is, practically 
speakitm, an independ^t and pow¬ 
erful ptmciple of action- lire opi¬ 
nions and feelings of others do ac¬ 
tually and constantly intliieiice our 
conduct, in opposition to our strong¬ 


est interests and inclinations. That 
punishment, therefore, will not be the 
most dreaded, nor, consequently, the 
most effectual, which is the gi-eatest 
to the individual, unless it is at the 
same time thought so by others, and 
expresses the greatest general disap¬ 
probation of tibe crime. Tims, though 
a malefactor, consulting only his own 
inclinations of feelings, might prefer 
death to per[>etual imprisonment and 
hard labour, yet he may regard it as 
the worst of punishments, in as far 
as it demonstrates the 'greatest ab¬ 
horrence and indignation in the com¬ 
munity against the crime. 

Second maxim. Punishment ope¬ 
rates by syra]>athy, as well as by ter¬ 
ror. Penal laws have a tendency 
to repicss crimes not m<n’c by exciting 
a dread of the consequences, than 
by marking the strong sense enter¬ 
tained by others of their enormity, 
and the detestation by which they 
are held by mankind in general. The 
most severe laws will always he the 
most effectu.\l, as long as they are 
expressions of the public sentiment; 
but they w'ill become ineffectual, in 
proportion as tliis simtiment is want¬ 
ing. 'ITie disproportion between the 
crime and the punishment in the 
public opinion, wdll then counteract 
the dread of the severity of tlie Jaw. 
Setting this feeling aside, the most 
severe laws will be the most effec¬ 
tual. The argument drawn from the 
incfficacy of severe jmnishments, 
when inflicted on trifling or common 
offences, does not prove that they 
must be ineffectual, when npjilied to 
great crimes, which rouse the jiublie 
indignation and justify the severity. 

" TJiird objection. It is farther im¬ 
plied in the foregoing statements, 
that the only objeet ol punishment 
is to prevent actual crimes, or that 
those laws are the best, which most 
effectually atiswcr this end by deter¬ 
ring criminals.^ 

"This I also conceive to be a narrow 
and imperfect view of the (piostion, 
which respects not merely the mo¬ 
tives and conduct of criminals, but 
the motives and sentiments of the 
community at large. It is of the first 
importance that the ill disposed 
should be coerced, but it is also of 
importance that they should be co¬ 
erced in such a manner, and by such 
means, as it is most ronsistent with 
the public morals to employ. In de- 
3 A 2 
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fending; llic state, we arc not to 
lorget that the state ought to be worth 
defending. As the sentiments of so¬ 
ciety have a powerful clfeet in en- 
foicing the laws, so the laws re-act 
powerfully on the sentiments of so¬ 
ciety. Tliis is evident with respect 
to barbarous jiunishments. ITie evil 
of a law operating in thisway on man¬ 
ners, by holding out an example of 
cmclty and injustice, however eflec- 
tunl it might be found, is not denied. 
In like manner, a law falling short of 
or disappointing the just indigna¬ 
tion and moral sense of the com¬ 
munity, is, for the same leason, 
faulty as one that exceeds and out¬ 
rages it. One end of punishment, 
therefore, is to satisfy this natural 
sense of judire in the public mind, 
and to strengthen the opinion of the 
community by its act. As the arm 
of justici' ought not to be mocked 
and bafiled by the impunity of of¬ 
fences, so neithei ought it to be un¬ 
nerved by thwarting and prevaricat¬ 
ing with the common sentiments of 
mankind, or by substituting remote, 
indirect, and aitincisd punishments 
for obvious and diiecl ones. I call 
a punishment natural when it is dic¬ 
tated by the ]» excited against 
the crime. A punishment will there¬ 
fore hi- the most beneficial when it 
nrise.s out of, and co-operates witlt 
that strong sense of right oi wrong, 
that firm and healthy tone of public 
sentiment, which is the best preser¬ 
vative agaiiist crime. 

“ Jlliiitriition. 'rhuseven if it were 
shewn that perpetual imprisonment 
and hard lafmur would bo equally 
effectual in deterring malefactors 
from the commission of murder, 
it would by no means necessarily 
follow, that this mode of punish¬ 
ment would be preferable to capi¬ 
tal punishment, unless it could at 
the same time be made to^apptar 
that it would equally enforce the 
piinciplc of the connexion tjetween 
the crime and the'punishment, or the 
rule of natural justice, by w'hich he 
wh(j^ shews himself imhffercnt to the 
lifetof another, forfeits his own. 
T|bi^ is a natural and home-felt 
connexion between the hardened ob¬ 
duracy which has shewn itself in¬ 
sensible to the cries of another for 
mercy and the immediate hurst of in¬ 
dignation which dooms the criminal 
to feel that he has no claims on the 


pity of othws; hut there is no con¬ 
nexion, because there is no ascertain¬ 
able proportion, in the mind cither 
of tJie criminal or the public, be¬ 
tween the original crime, and the 
additional half-hour in the day after 
the lapse of tweuty years, which the 
malefactor is condemned to labour, 
or the lash of the whip which urges 
him to complete his heavy task. 
Tliat reasoning which stops the tor¬ 
rent of {Tublic indignation, and di¬ 
verts it from its object only to dole 
it out to its miserable victim, drop 
by diop and day by day, through a 
long protracted scries of time with 
systematic, deliberate, unrelenting 
severity, is in fact neither wise nor 
humane. Punishments of this kind 
may be so contnvui as to intimidate 
the worst part of mankind, but they 
will also be the aversion of the best, 
and will confound and warp the 
plain distinctions between right and 
wrong. 

“ T'Mrd maxim. The end of punish¬ 
ment is not only to prevent actual 
cnnies, but to form a standard of 
jmbHc opinion, and to confinn and 
sanction the moral sentiments of the 
community. 'I lie mode and degree 
of the punishnitut ought, therefore, 
to be delei mined with a view to this 
oliject, as well as with a view to the 
regulation of the police. 

“ Fourth ohjrvtion. The theory 
hero alluded to, is farther objection¬ 
able, in this, that it makes familia¬ 
rity with the punishment essential to 
its efficacy, and therefore recom¬ 
mends those [mnishraents, the ex¬ 
ample of which is the most lasting, 
and, as it were, constantly before the 
eyes of the jiublic, as the most salu¬ 
tary. On the contrary, those pu¬ 
nishments aie the best which require 
the least previous familiarity with 
objects of guilt and misery to mal^e 
them formidable, which come least, 
into contact with the mind, which 
tell at a distance, the bare mention 
of which startles the ear, which ope¬ 
rate by an imaginary instead of an 
habitual dread, and which produce 
their effect once for all, without 
destroying the erectness and elasti¬ 
city of social feding by the constant 
spectacle of the degradation,df the 
species. No one would wish 40 have 
a gibbet placed before his door, to 
deter his neighbours from 'robbing 
him. Punishments which require re- 
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peatrd ocular inspectioa of the evila 
which they occasion, cannot answer 
their end m deterring individuals, 
iMthout having ^st opeiated a$ a 
penance on society, Ihey are a pub¬ 
lic "benefit only so far as they aie a 
public nuisance, {aws framed eu* 
tiicly on this principle, would ton- 
\ert the world tnto a laige pnson, 
and divide mankind into two classes, 
felons and then keepers J 

" Marm /out ih. Those punish¬ 
ments arc Ae best which produce 
the stiongest apprehension, with the 
hast actual budering or contempla¬ 
tion of evil, buch IS in general the 
effect of those punishments which 
appeal to the iraagiuatiun, rathci 
than to oui ph>sical cxpciiencr, 
which arc immediately comvctid 
with a piinciple of honour, with tlic 
passions iii general, with natiu al an¬ 
tipathies, the fear of paiii, tlie fcai of 
death, &c These punisiiments are, in 
Mr Bentham’s jihrase, the most eco- 
nomicai , they do then woik with 
the least expense of individual suffci- 
ing, or abu se of public sv mpathy Pri¬ 
vate punishments are, so far, prefer 
able to public ones 

“ GencraZ iiffpience There ought 
to be a gradation of punishments pio- 
poitioncd to (he ode nee, and adapted 
to the state of socu ty 

" In order to strike tlie imagination 
and excite tenor, severe punishments 
ought not to be common * 

"To beefleetudi, fiom tht sympathy 
of mankind in the justice of the st n- 
tence, the highest punishments ought 
not to be assigned to the lowest ot 
to very diffeicnt degrees of guilt 
The absence of the sanction ot public 
opinion not onl\ deadens the execu¬ 
tion of the law, but by giving conh- 
der.-e to the ofiendcr, pi oduces that 
sort of resistance to it, which is al¬ 
ways made to oppiession The ig- 
ilbminy attached to the sentence of 
the law, IS thus conveitcd into pity. 
If the law 13 enacted but not enforced, 
tins must either be to such a degiee, 
as to take avuay the terror ql the law, 
or if the tciror still remains, it will 
be a terror of injustice, which will 
necessarily impau the sense of right 
and wrong in the tommunity. But 
if tlie law i3 regularly carried into 
executtoii, the eficct will be still 


woise. In general, all law«i ale bad 
which are not seconded bt the man¬ 
ners of the peojile, and laws aie not 
in conformity with the manners of 
the people when they aie not ex¬ 
ecuted lliis IS the case at piesent 
with a great pioportion of the 1 n- 
ghkh laws. Is it to be wondeicJ 
at that It should lie so > Maiiocis 
have changed, and will always change 
insensibly, and irresi*'tibly, from the 
fojce of circumstances Ibe laws, 
as things of positive institution, ic- 
niain ^e same bo that without a 
constant, gradual assimilation of the 
laws to the manners,the manners will, 
in lime, necessaidv become at vaiiance 
with the laws, and will render them 
odious, incffectu.i], and mischievous— 
a clog, instead of a fuitlicrance to the 
wheels of justice ” 

Since the above came bcfoie us 
in proof, a little book (published by 
Pickeiing), has been put into our 
hands It is entitled, " '1 houghts on 
the Punishment ot Death foi kor- 
gery, by Basil Moiiiagu, Lsq,'’— 
We are eksirous to mlioduce this 
book to the readei, foi two leasons. 
first, because it compiehends a sc lies 
of philosophical uxioiiib, relative to 
punishment ingeneial, whicli ajipear 
to be the result of much lahoui and 
lesearch, and which art, foi the meist 
part, dcmonstiattd by fictsand unce- 
dotes wliieh loiin a lunnmg emn- 
mentarv upon the theorems whicli 
the book contains, .uiU, serondh, 
because Mr Mont.igu, like Mi 
t laikson, has devoted—il not the 
whole—at least considtiahlt jioilie ns 
of a long lift, towaids obtainuig the 
abolition of a too saiiguii'tiy l.ive 
It IS within oui kiiowlidgi lh.it the 
most conspicuous champions m this 
cause, have been indcbteel niateiiallv 
to Mr Mojitagu, lor multitude s of 
facts ahd authorities, on w lath tin y 
not only formefi then own opinion-', 
but jiroduttd conviclion m the minds 
of others Ihobegentlenunhavi in¬ 
deed justly carwd, as well as obtain¬ 
ed lenown fortlieir humane and pex- 
seveiiiig ciieleavouib to rescind the 
aliommable ciiactincnts wliith have 
fcxtinguibhe'd so man\ lives, for a 
Clime of bccondaij ejualitj, (how- 


♦ In Smtlaiid at an exteudon, a'l ippni lutlnriiov, uiniv ''lud Uar' md 
' init fault awvy But ixctuuons tlicre ait very ian — liun.k ’ 
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ever importaot in its effects); bnt 
■we think that the man "who has for 
thirty or forty j'cars laboured against 
power and prejudice in the same 
good causii, and has been content to 
let the fatoe Of the victory rest on 
whomsoever ft may, is also entitled 
to his meed of honour. 

Mr. Montagu’s first act (see Intro¬ 
duction, p, ii.) was, to intercede for 
the lives of two men who were sen¬ 
tenced to die at Huntingdon. He 
obtained a short reprieve for them, by 
the most strenuous and unremitting 
exertions. One ofothe convicts, (a 
man, with a wife and eight children!) 
clung round him, and cried out, in 
his gratitude, *' Oh, God! a week is a 
long time to live!” and the wives of 
both, when the reprieve was commu¬ 
nicated to them, by a lady, about 
the time appointed for the execution, 
were found in their cottages, (which 
•were shut up,) praying for their hus¬ 
bands, whom they supposed were 
then suffering the extremity of the 
law. These men were saved ;—but 
they were banished. It were surely 
worth while, (considering it merely 
as a speculation for one's own com¬ 
fort), to turn philanthropist for a 
time. One or two such facts as 
these would, we are of opinion', ope¬ 
rate more i^avourably upon a man’s 
slumbers, than the most lulling o[)i- 
ate, or the softest pillow. ’I’hirty 
years have elapsed since that event; 
(luring which time Mr. Montagu 
has been exerting hiinsclf, quietly 
but effectively, in preparing the way 
for more hUniane laws. The imi)rp.s- 
sion of tlip poor convicts whom he 
saved, has never ceased to stimulate 
him. We also hope that it has never 
ceased to afford him gratification. 
But of that tliere can be little doubt. 

“ There lias not,’* he says, “ been an 
execution during the last thirty years, 
without my remembering tlil two. men at 
Huntingdon. During this period I have 
never omitted aii opportunity to dSsist, to 
the extent of niy nbility, in difflusinc: 
knowledge upon prisons and upon punish¬ 
ment f ^nd 1 please myself with thinking 
^y exertions have not been wholly 
In my sixtieth year, I, for the 
hdti'dme, take up my pen, with the hope 
that either in the deedine of my life, or 
when I shall be dead, 1 may induce some 
of my countrymen, my kind and intelli¬ 
gent countrymen, to ineditutc upon this 
iinpovtant, heart-rending subject—the pit- 
niiltmrni of death.” 


We tnh'sC th^thUs 

thus touchingly beqtfeafihed tp a fir* 
ture age, will neftl^r he. asi(le 
rror forgotten, ' i 
The reader will bbacwe,) that our 
auttior is not dogenaticat optut the 
subject of his own, theory. He , give* 
us a variety of facts; and shews • u» 
that the rcsuk of extreme seventyhaa 
not been good t and then he aakg us, 
if it may not be a» 'well to try an 
o}>}josite course. Ihere is sufely 
something reasohobfo in thisand 
there appears' to ijts to be .something 
also ainouBting to. self-evident 

in many of the. prineipfoa.Which he 
lays down for oar con^eration. To 
oppose these, grgufnents of equal 
weight, and mrcumstances equal at 
least in number <'utd authenticity, 
ought to be produced, before any man 
can safely decide against a repeal of 
our criminal law. There may (as in 
the case of wilful murder, &c.) be in¬ 
stances, where a terrible example is 
necessary to fix the wavering actions 
of nien—where blood is necessary to 
cement the structure of society; but 
for any crime short of the destruction 
of life, or the most serious violence 
or danger to the person; the pun¬ 
ishment of death seems surely too 
great a penalty. ' Shod for bloodf 
perhaps—but not blood for moneys 
unless circumstances of violence at¬ 
tend robljery, or personal danger 
ensue after (or is intended at tho 
time of) the-commission of the crime. 
We have hitherto pinned our faith 
upon anti()ue ordinances, in this par¬ 
ticular; hut it may be wise to re¬ 
view them, equally with other of our 
old legislative enactments and legal 
fictions, which the good sense of the 
present age is about to abolish. Ihe 
intolerable absurdities of fines' and 
recoveries, the shifts and evasions 
which lawyers are compelled to hav'e- 
recourse to under the statute of usesj 
will be laughed at and disbelieved 
by our jposterity a couple of c^turies 
hence. Lqt us hope that t^ic 'same 
sickle whfoh cuts down the follies of 
the civil, -will not spare thb ’excre- 
scences of the criminal law. 'At all 
events, the subject is one that de¬ 
mands careful and'hhhiane delibera¬ 
tion; and we ttust that the thought 
of amendment will not be abandon^, 
until it i)e proved that amendment is 
impracticablf. or unnecessary. 

" 1 am avvare,** says Mr. Montagu, 
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« thiiit thA jpi^iinyent ot pos^ 

Nl)j]r, be proper in. many* cases where it 
appears tp roe to be iqjurioiTO; but, issuin' 
ing it to be right that a feUow-creature who 
h 2 ^ erred and straTed, although bis crime 
ha^hot been’eUenoed with any cnrolty, 
6lunitd;'in the p’ossesridn of his faculdm 
and hiastrengthi in the bloom of youths 
ot the perfection of manhbod, in t^ fuH 
career of unrepented or in deep 

contritiroi, be consigned to the grave, ought 
we not in these en^hten|e4 times to know 
the reasons upon. which, tile necessity is 
founded ?—ought W.not to ask ourselves, 
why the ofTeowr is jrot to death t Is it 
to prevent his r^raniig the crime, or to 
deter others? or, ought we, without any 
meditation, to snnmder ourSelves to opin¬ 
ions formed in distant aghs, when laws 
were made without arty consideration of 
the proportions between crime and punish¬ 
ment j with such capricious distiiictions of 
guilt, and such confusion of remissness and 
severity, as to mark the' impossibility of 
their liaving been produced by public wis¬ 
dom sincerely and calmly studious of pub¬ 
lic happiness." 

All that our author thus asks, is 
that tlie English people,—who have 
already extricated themselves from 
some of the barbarous prejudices of 
their forefathers—who have already 
declared witchcraft to be no crime (1) 
and who have extinguished some of 
the monstrosities of the feudal tenure, 
will look once more at the ancient 
laws, and see if some amendment be 
not t(Ul wanting. It is to be hoped 
that this address to the good sense 
and humanity of Englishmen, will 
be listened to—even by the digni¬ 
taries of the law. 

It appears to be a little singular, 
at first sight, that the judges should be 
(as they have been) Ae persons most 
adverse to the amendment of the law 
which we are now adverting to. Bat 
the truth is, as Lord Teaterden says, 
that " those who are bred to the law 
are,rendered dull by habit to many 
6f its defects.” They cannot, unless 
they divest themselves of all preju- 
dice.a and old habits, abd look upon 
tha.aabject as on a thing.that is 
new to them, be admitted to be 
clear-sighted judges on this occasion. 
And which of them can do this ? It 
seems scarcely possible that a ju^ 
should go on, ^Ing and condemnic^ 
men for a series of years, npon sta. 
tubes, the iniquity and cruelty of 
which are for over present to his 
mind. A humane judge would be 
inclined to reject so frightful an of¬ 


fice, if custom had not keared Jhm 
vision, and prevented his behol^% 
the criminal law in its appalli® 
truth.^But what say the persona 
principally concerned, as to the abo¬ 
lition, of this law ? ,W4uit say the 
bankers and merchante,. and oftier 
intelligent members of the CoitiBiU- 
nity> wh^ are the sufferers by for- 
ge^l' 7]^ are the persons. who 
have a ri^t to be heard: for thpiir 
interests are at jjt^ke, their experi- 
ence is great, and their general in¬ 
tellect and station in society entitle 
them to speak. The answer to the 
abov(5 query may*be found i» p* 17? 
of Mr. Montagues book, which is. 
now before ns. By that it appears, 
that Deo hundred and fourteeii cities 
and towns (including among the pe-, 
titioners Oae Dioueani Bankers— 
persons who suffer most by forgery,' 
and who are best able to judge as to 
the effect of the punishment; peti¬ 
tioned parliament to abolish the pe¬ 
nalty of death for forgery, Bscavan 
they found ” by experience that the 
infliction of death, or even the p6s- 
sibility of the infliction of it, prevents 
the prosecution, conviction, and|Me- 
nishmeni of the criminal, and thus bn- 
DAN'OEBS the property which it is in~. 
tended to protect This petition had 
its proper effect in tBcHouse of Com-, 
mons, where the bill passed for 
amending the law; but—^it was 
throv,n out in the House of Lords I 
Four of the law Lords (Eldon, Lynd- 
hurst, Tenterden, and Wynford) op¬ 
posed it; because, they said, there 
was no reluctance in the commu¬ 
nity to prosecute to death for for- 
geryj — although the, very persona 
whom their arguments refer to had eat- 
pressed the contrary! We presume 
that there must be some error in the 
reportof their speeches; for all of them 
appear to have argued against the 
evidence, j^ord Lyndhurst especially 
seems to have founded his opinions on 
some ej parte documents, such as an 
advocate might use for his client, 
but which would certainly be dis- 
iflissed as insuflicient by a judge. 
stated, for instance, that the forge, 
ries of negotiable securities in 
were only 120?., and in 1820 onlj^ 
380?. But what was the amotiltt 
forged of securities not negotiable^ 
Why Fauntlcroy himself forged in 
or about the year 1828, to the 
amount of Three hnvdnd thtmtmd 
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aQd there inrere other for* 
.sec^'bie cniprita. We have no right 
in qfiestion the $mrerity of 
Iiord' Lytuihoistj'a opinion on thib 
Ijtabject; htlt it to ua to have 

ftnnn^ upon very inadequate 


>^e ohjOct of a penei law is to 

C ent cltoe, by keying up the an - 
hy of the eommun% i^aiast it. 
efibdt tills, the punishment must 
be proportioned to the crime. If the 
punishment exceed the offence, men 
begin to pity the offender; and if 
the offender be oneg pitied, the aver¬ 
sion to crime decays. The most des¬ 
perate actions have been achieved to 
gain the sympathy of the multitude. 
If tills sympathy is to be obtained by 
committing an offence (one to which 
a dispniportionate punishtnent is at¬ 
tach^,) who can say that the penalty 
is not in itself a premium on crime ? 
At all events, one of the greatest im¬ 
pediments to vice, the loathing and 
antipathy of our fellow-men, is re¬ 
moved. There cannot he a question, 
vice a|q>rchend, but that this must be 
wrong. Let us ijuote one of Mr. 


Montagu’smaxims, which bears upon 
the point. It is to he found in p. 11,jr 
of his book, and runs as ihliows 

It 18 erroueoiM to legislate upon ^ 
supposition that an increase of seve* 
without duly poising the punishment with 
the bcnUment of morals and religion, is 
eiHcacious, as, instead of exciting andpa^ 
thy, It excites sympathy, and by diroimsh- 
ing prosecution^ increases crime.” 

. . . . We have thus briefly 
adverted to Mr. Montagu’s book. 
We have, as the reader will perceive, 
had little opportunity of discussing the 
subject matter of it; but we design to 
take that up at a future day. All that 
we can do at present is to commend 
the maxims contained in the volume 
to the serious attention of the reader; 
for we are quite bure that theie is no 
book whirh comprehends more real 
information on the question of crime 
and punishment; and none from 
which a reader can collect so much 
matter for argument, if he has reso¬ 
lution to read it throughout patiently, 
and a disposition to meditate on the 
truths which it contams. 




APritR THIS BATXtE. 

Evbjvino comes, but the vesper light 
Bringeth no news of the ended fight; 

And vain is the light of the soothing star. 

Whilst the lady's love is afar—afar. 

'How sweet were the words which left his tongue ! 
How gently his arm round her was flung! 

Whilst his hand was press’d on her heaving licart. 
And he kiss’d her lips—^yet could not depart I 

How gaily his plumed casque was woi n ! 

How falcon-like was his look of scorn. 

As he talk'd of the foe! whilst the scarf was bound. 
Which Isabel's fairy Angers wound. 

> 

Fair girl thme e^e is outstretch'd in vam! 

Utat we may now loose its hoarded rain; 

For inc plume of thy V’ irrior lieth low ;— 

And thou art alone in world of woe! 
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NARKATlVjUS OF THE 1AT» FllSNCH BBVOLUTIOK, 


The late French Revolution, like 
its predecessor, has its marvellous 
and marvellous actions { and 
a multitude of publications in com¬ 
memoration of both tile one and 
the other, -has issued from the 
press. Of some two or three of 
them we. made casual mention in 
the article on " France and Eng¬ 
land," in a late Number of Regi¬ 
na. On the present occasion we 
intend to give an account of thr^e 
others. These, tiowever, are of un¬ 
equal merit. The first, entitled, 
“ Narrative of the French Revolu¬ 
tion in 1830. An authentic detail of 
the events which took place on the 
26th, 27 th, 28th, and 29 th of July, 
&c. &c.” is the production of the 
Rev. Mr. Colton, author of Lacon, 
and is published by the Galignanis 
of Paris. It is very dilfuse in style, 
yet powerfully written in many 
parts; and, on the whole, presents 
a mass of valuable information. 
The second is, " The French Revolu¬ 
tion of 1830, by Mr. Turnbull," 
and ha.s had for its midwives, the 
firm of Colburn and Bentley. It is al¬ 
together worthless as a literary work, 
meagre and false in style, borrowed 
from the readiest newspapers, and 
containing, therefore, nothing but 
what is quite stale, from having gone 
the round of the daily town and 
country journals. So thoroughly va¬ 
lueless, indeed, is the book in point 
of novelty and information, that we 
much doubt whether Turnbull is 
not a pseudonym, and verily b( lieve 
that the pages have been put toge¬ 
ther in some quiet and airy lodgings 
on the further side of the Waterloo 
Bridge, or in the purlieus of Grub 
Street—es[>ecially as it contains no¬ 
ble specimens of the art of book- 
•making. We venture to say, that 
the substantial part of the volume 
could be compressed into twenty 
pages, whereas it is prolonged 
through no less than tour hundred 
and forty-four!! and, to effect so de¬ 
sirable an object, the three ordon- 
nances, the report of the ministers, 
the biographies of every man of 
any note, from the King of the 
French downward, to the meanest 
of his ministers, has been given, 
although they have severally ap¬ 
peared, as our readers must remem¬ 


ber, in every newspaper of the day. 
The third publication which we 
have before us, is as good as the 
other is contemptible. Its title is 
" Militaiy Events of the late French 
Revalu.tiou, or an Account of the 
Royal Guard on that occasion." It 
is a translation from the PVench, pub¬ 
lished by Murra}', and gives an ap¬ 
parently faithful account of the mili¬ 
tary movements during the days of 
disturbance. 

We may witli the greater pleasure 
sit down to the Cutting and carving 
of these books, as we have not our¬ 
selves been cut and carved into 
mince-meat by the insurrectionary 
bloodhounds who were to have eaten 
us up, and burnt London to the 
ground on that ominous day of 
November, when the hero of Water¬ 
loo, with his low-minded pack of 
parasites, was frightened out of his 
fair propriety by the tall Donkey 
of the city. That day, bless the 
bright stars! has passed, and so has 
the (lay of Wellington's premiership, 
which had squatted itself down up¬ 
on the bosom of this country, just 
like an ugly incubus or monster of 
the night. The Wellington cabinet 
is dissolved; had it continued, like 
that of Polignac, it would have ex¬ 
asperated the people into acts of in¬ 
subordination. It existed for itself 
and not for the nation; and, in or¬ 
der to keep up its unwholesome in¬ 
fluence, it had locourse to female job¬ 
bers and petticoat jjoliticiiins, wliich 
are wholly foreign to the cliaiactcr of 
this country; and tjie principal of 
whom acted towards the Duke as 
Alecto is reported to have done to¬ 
wards Amata,— 

“ Iluic Dea cxruleis unum dc crinibusan- 
guem 

Coiijicit, inq\}e sinum prsecordia ad intinia 
'subdit. 

But we leave this tliemc for national 
congratulation, and turn to Mr. 
Colton's pages. 

* ITiree days sufficed to throw France 
into utter confusion—to ruin the 
flower of French chivalry to the 
amount of twenty thousand men—^to 
banish a despotic dynasty from the 
throne—to burst the shackles of sla¬ 
very, and lay the foundation of a 
constitutional fabric, which, if the 
workmen be prudent and skilful. 
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will insure for France the enjoy¬ 
ment of a long career of freedom and 
glory. 

“ Tuesday the 27th may well be termed 
the day of preparation on the part of the 
people. The laws had received tlicir death¬ 
blow from a parricidal hand, even the hand 
of him who ought to have protected them. 
This was the uitivenial sentiment, and Aux 
Amves! Aux Amu's! was the universal 
cry. JOiiriug the early part of the day, 
the spirit uf resistance and insubordination 
was confined pretty generally to the for¬ 
mation of groups, assembling themselves, 
in greater or lesser numbers throughout 
the whole of Paris. These groups or col¬ 
lections of citizens (whose «iab.se« had re¬ 
ceived an immense accession from the 
working classes thrown upon the town by 
the shutting up of the iiianiifactories, 
printing oiKces, ttc.) naturally betook 
themselves to those public places, squares, 
walks, or gardens, most favourable to the 
purpose for which tliey were assembled. 
This purpose was an exchange of senti¬ 
ment on their mutmil grievances, and 
common wrongs; a breathing of dedance, 
and an expression of their determination 
to submit to any sacrifice, even that of life, 
rather than allow those fetters to be rivet- 
ted, which tiic preceding day had informed 
them were already forged. The murmur 
of discontent, and the menace of resist¬ 
ance, proceeding from these assemblies, 
formed a peculiar and portentous din, 
which, like the rumbling that precedes an 
earthquake, was an ominous prelude to the 
catastrophe that w'as at hand. On the 
other side, It is obvious that the Govern¬ 
ment could not continue passive, or qui¬ 
escent spectators of tliesc first indications 
uf discontent and insub> r dination. The 
gendarmes, a species of armed polite, 
funning the constabulary force of Paris, 
all of whom were in the most perfect state 
of equipment, and many of whom were 
excellently mounted—was die first species 
of disciplined force that was brought into 
immediate contact with the people; their 
cifurts were principally directed to the di.s- 
persing whatever groups, or assemblies of 
cithsens, their respective po.sitions brought 
them into approximation with. Their at¬ 
tempts at the dispersion of ftiese assem¬ 
blies, were accompanied w^th more or less 
of success, or discoit^turc. The gardens 
of the Palai.s iloyd, and of the Liixero- 
boutg, firom the space that they allow tq, 
any general meeting, and from their being 
the fkf^urite resort of promcnaders, were 
coUtpietcly dironged with anxious inqmr- 
ers, and zealous expounders of the events 
of Monday. Some, exalted on the chairs 
which the gardens supplied, read aloud to 
an attentive and highly exaspenited au¬ 
dience that memorable protest, bearing the 
signatures of all the editors of the liberal 
journals hi Paris. Must vivid buists of 
approbation and applause followed the 


close of every sentence; hut it was evi? 
dent, tliat even in the midst of this excitftr 
roent, this great and magnaalnoous peqjw. 
hod decided, as it were, by 
impulse, on the nature of their struggkp 
and the purity of the cause in which tUhjr 
had embarked; for not one single cry of 
Five la JUpubUque wras heard, whik rite 
whole of Paris re-echoed to 'the ootMdtu- 
tional and animating' exdamalion' of Fk» 
laChartel It must be rcfneiiiberedt that 
although these obnoxious ordinances from 
the Court made their appearance on Mon¬ 
day, the effect produced by their publica¬ 
tion was not generally visible until TnL>a- 
day morning; for the Moniteur, the only 
paper in wliichthey wereflrs^promulgated^ 
is very little read in the quarters of Paris 
occupied by the laborious and industrums 
classes of the comiminity j although they 
are constant and very observant refers of 
those journals devoisd to the defence of 
tlie laws and Uic constitutioD.’’ 

On the morning of Taesday every 
liberal, free spoken journal had dis¬ 
appeared, and the liberty of the press 
had been destroyed—destroyed too by 
men of so very insensate a nature, that 
altlibugh they were warned of their 
danger, they went onward in their 
asinine stupidity, laughing to scorn 
the power which could be brought 
into activity by a desperate people. 
An unusual order was sent to M. 
Sauvo, the editor of the Moniteur, 
to repair at eleven o’clock at night 
of the 2.5th, to the house of the 
Keeper of the Seals. He found him 
in company with M. de Montbel. 
The keeper delivered the ordinances 
into the hands of Sauvo, and desired 
him to peruse them. When this gen - 
tieraan did so, he became extremely 
agitated, which Montbel perceiving> 
he exclaimed, “ mm” 

" Monseigneur,” replied the editor, 

" God preserve the king, and God 
save France!” 

A long silence folIowe<l. Then 
Montbel urged Sauvo to be more_ 
explicit; but so great was the lat¬ 
ter’s emotion, that he could only 
repeat the words he first used. He 
was then withdrawing, but Montbel 
seizing him by the arm, exclaimed, 

” Why do you not speak ?” 

" Gentlemen,” answered Sauvo, 

" I am fifty-seven years of age—I 
have witnessed all the horrors of the 
Revolution, and I withdraw with deep 
terror." 

He did withdraw. Tlie ordinances 
were published, and Paris replied to 
the tyrannical decrees by a speedy 
insurrection. 
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On Tuesday the ptibljcfletldn of every 
journal, unauthorized by the sanction 
of'■ igovefiiment, was suspended, bf 
an ordinance of the police, signed by 
the odious Mangln. Scarcely, bod 
the })euple. hod tiine’to read' ^is in¬ 
famous attempt at stiding publlp 
opinion, when were issued the ordi- 
uances.dissolving the Chamber of De¬ 
puties before it had been convoked, 
and therefore existed. The multitude 
arose in arms, the freedom of the preSs 
was kept inviolate by the stout hand 
of patriotism, and a new revolution 
came upon the court of the Tuillerie's 
with the speed of lightning. 

The principal part of Tuesday was 
consumed in dispersing the people 
from the various pokits of assem¬ 
blage. 

“ These stru^leS between the people 
and their oppressors, up to this particular 
moment, hod not yet produced the loss of 
life or the shedding of blood; and by 
three o’clock on the atteriioon of Tuesday, 
it might be said tliat most, if not alt, of 
the places of public resort had been clear¬ 
ed, and the various entrances to them 
guarded and closed. There was one cir¬ 
cumstance on this day, that contributed 
more perhaps than any other that occurred, 
to exaspemte the multitude, and by the 
atrocities that accompanied it, confirmed 
even the most wavering and timid, as to 
the line of conduct it would hercatler be 
their bounden duty to pursue ; detach¬ 
ments of gendarmes, under the sanction of 
the police, presented themselves at the 
estahli.'.hmeiits of tw-o of the liberal jour¬ 
nals, /.(? National and Le Temps, which 
had ap]>eai'cd on Tue.sday, in defiance 
alike of the royal ordinance and the pro¬ 
hibition of the police, aiuj immediately 
proceeded to the greatest violence and out¬ 
rage. In these instances Uie premises 
were forcibly entered, the types were scat¬ 
tered about in all directions, Uie presses 
broken, and the whole machinery of the 
estahltshmcnts rendr-red unavailable and 
useless; with such a reckless eagerness Ibr 
destruction did tliese instruments of op¬ 
pression effect the arbitrary designs of 
theiv superiors. 

“ We cannot refrain from {pving a cir¬ 
cumstantial account of one of these acts 
of despodsin, as recorded in the glowing 
language of those who were its victims. 
The outrage is thus detailed by the editor 
of Le Temps :— 

" ' At half-past eleven this morning a 
commencement was made, in the name of 
thg illegal ordinance.s, by violating tlie re¬ 
sidence of a citizen protected by the law. 
Some men made their appearance whom we 
did not know, sallow, pale, and downcast, 
iuid looking as wretched as if they had al¬ 


ready conmdtted a burglarious robbery. 
One of them, it is true, was decorated with 
a inagisterial scarfi This must have been 
an imposition, for no magistrate would 
have presented himself, or presumed to 
act, but in tlie name of the law. Other 
men, dressed in that which is always re¬ 
spectable, the uniform of a French soldier, 
were radier present, tlian acting in a bu- 
sine^ so bnnrdy hew to them. They ap¬ 
peared as afflicted as ourselves. Having 
fasted from an early hour in the morning, 
they suffered less from their privation than 
tliefr employment. We offered then* some 
refre-shment. Let •u.s, however, render 
them this justice ; they preserved, during 
their visit, which seemed long to them, a 
dignity wliicli their uniform always in¬ 
spires, but which, upon this occasion, Was 
a necessity more than a duty. Seven 
hours were employed by the agents of vio¬ 
lence in trying every means to enter our 
residence. Mechanics had learnt fVom the 
magistracy the respect due to our laws. 
One of them, M. Pein, a master lock¬ 
smith, li.stcned with his hut off to the read¬ 
ing of an article of the code, but refu.sed 
to assist in breaking in, although ordered 
by the man in the scarf. A second still 
younger, from Godot’s workshop, with the 
same courage and sin^pliclty, legally re¬ 
sisted the entreaties of all kinds, which for 
two hours were put in force to seduce or to 
intimidate him. After all they could not 
find a inechanir in the quarter who would 
break open a house, or become the accom¬ 
plice ill a robbery. They then sent to de¬ 
mand of that magistrate, wiiusc especial 
duty it is to protect property, even to the 
Prefect of Police, for instruction.s how to 
proceed. He sent a man to pick onr locks 
—but whom did he send ? The very per¬ 
son who,se duly it is to rivet the fetteis of 
Uic galley slaves! Fit instrument of .such 
a worthy mission! Just cnihlcin of the 
treatment which the rebels of the 2(5tli of 
July had intended fur the (.itizens ! Ob¬ 
serve by what hands the crime has been 
consummated ! The lemaining time was 
consumed in forms copied during these ju¬ 
dicial operations. We have prepared a 
list of objects stolen from us, in order to 
obtain justice. We have not made any 
protest beforik the pretended coimnissarics, 
who have been guilty of burglary. This 
would have been to acknowledge those, 
whom we can recognise in no other cha¬ 
racter than that of criminals. The details 
(If what passed during these seven long 
hours are but of little importance to our 
readers. When the reign of order is es¬ 
tablished, we shall carry our case before 
the magistracy i it is from that body we 
shall demand justice; and if no laW is to 
be found to restrain a functionary from 
turning against the low that power which 
has been confided to him for the defence 
of it, we shall at least have fulfilled a duty, 
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in pointing out the urgent necessity of 
those laws of responsibility, which at pre¬ 
sent we are wititout A numerous avsem- 
blage of the citiiens daring these puioecd- 
ings supported us by their calm approba¬ 
tion, and their example of forbearance. 
Our workmen, whose bread they came to 
take away, restrained their indignation, 
and agreed with us, that tlmt force nhich 
opposed tho law wouM be misapplied. Alt 
who were present observed in silence the 
progress of Ae bjirglary. They gave their 
respective addresses with eagerness, tlmt 
they might be sunuuotied before the tri¬ 
bunals as witnesses of the violation of a 
residence, and of a burglarious robbery, 
committed by those whom, under the reign 
of the law, we should have culled into our 
protection. We, simple citizens, we, the 
victims, have been as careful to keep our¬ 
selves, within the letter and spirit of the 
taw, as those who were the agents of au¬ 
thority have been to go beyond and to in¬ 
fringe it. We hope those persons with 
wliosc names we are unacquainted will 
here accept our expression of giutitiidc. 
Not that we would be supposed to take 
upon ourselves any merit for firmness and 
devotedness, where we have all France to 
support us, and are only fuirdlhig our 
duty.’ ” 

M. Debellcyme, formerly Prefect 
of the Pohcc, and the President of tlie 
Tribunal of Premiere Instance, had 
the mdgnanimily to pronounce the 
Ordinances illegal and unconstitu¬ 
tional. ills decibfon in the action 
brought by the Noicreau Jovrml de 
Paris against the i)rinter for the en- 
forcemeut of his contiact, is worthy of 
universal esteem, ISotwithstanding 
the danger which evidently threat¬ 
ened him, for the Revolution had not 
been yet achieved, he dared to pro¬ 
nounce the acts of government ty¬ 
rannical, and to vindicate for himself 
the truth of the motto, “ qvi libera 
posset verba animi proferre—et vitam 
impetidere vero." 

Towards four o’clock in the after¬ 
noon the insurrectionary syndptom-s 
assumed a serious and ‘'sanguinary 
character. , 

“ It was at tills p /dcular period, about 
four o’clock on the afternoon of Tuesda>, 
tliat tb^'symptoms bcj^n to assume & 
more ^rlpus and sanguinary character. 
The Palins Royal, lihat busy centre of ac¬ 
tion and population, h«d been tho rendez¬ 
vous of the first assemblages. 'They had 
been with much struggle and great difllcully 
dispersed, by an armed force, and the mul¬ 
titudinous iron gates that ibrm an entrance 
into the gardens, had been closed. But the 
crowd, though driven out of llie I’alais 
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Royal, had by-no means been separatsdS 
but had merely retired, to condense tb^- 
selves more closely in all the neighbiapui^. 
streets. One concern had taken poss^^ 
of the hearts of altj this was how^topfi^ 
sess themselves of arms ou the morrow, to 
revenge the insults that were heaped upon 
tlitm to-day. All the streets leading to, 
or lonnected with the Pahiis Royal, were 
corn|>Ietely choked up, and encumbered by 
citizens of every grade, and every class. 
Formidable detachments of gendarmerie, 
both horse and ftmt, violen'Iy repulsed and 
drove in at all paints the citizen's, who were 
simply furnished with sticks and with 
stones. By degrees, the confluence of the 
people and the reinforcements of their an¬ 
tagonists mutually increased, until at length 
the concourse spread itself even as for as 
the quays and the boulevards. The charges 
of the cavalry oifd armed bands became 
more lively and freq.ient, and the icsist- 
ance of the people more firm and organ¬ 
ized. 

“ Between four and six o’clock jn the 
afternoom, the first fusillade was heard in 
the Hue St. Honorf>, near the Place du 
Palai.s Royal, and at the lower extremity of 
the IJliie des Rons Enfiins, where it made 
numerous victims. Such, indeed, was tlie 
blind fury of the myrmidons ot Goverii- 
niont, that, among others, tiieir random 
shots actually killed two poor women, who 
were peaceably engaged in their domestic 
affairs, one of whom resided on a first floor. 
This event, which may be called acciden¬ 
tal, it will be hereafter seen, bad a power¬ 
ful influence upon the subsequent contest. 

“ Notwithstanding this violence, perpe¬ 
trated upon a multitude completely un¬ 
armed, the populace, dismayed for the mo¬ 
ment, speedily returned, and notwitlistand- 
iiig the vigilant activity of their antagonists, 
contrived to erect barricades at the end of 
Rue de Ohantro, Rue St. Louis, and near 
Rue Traversidre St. HonorA These de¬ 
fences, formed by an omnibus and hackney 
roaches, which were accidentally pasdiig, 
and streiigtliened by loads of paving stones, 
tliat were seized in a similai manner, prov¬ 
ed an eflident obstaile to the passage of 
cavalry in these streets, but their principal 
utility was as an example, which was after-, 
wards followed with powerful efiect. To¬ 
wards seven o'clock several companies of 
the 5th refpmeut of tlie line were marqhcd 
into Rue St. Honors, towards the Place du 
Palais Royal, ftir the avowed purpose of 
opposing the people^ They were received 
with cries of vinat, and every demonstra¬ 
tion of kindness and friendshipi. The ofiS- 
cers perceiving the etfect of this reception 
upon the soldiers, and perhaps touched 
themselves with tlie conduct of the catmiUe 
they had been oidered to destroy, resolved 
to tnmmunicate with the Gcneial-in- 
Chief on the subject, before proceeding to 
extremities. General de Walsh, who was 
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time in command, being at the Place 
Royal, close at hand, on hearing 
tl^iei^m&tances, directed the command- 
Hcer to draw oft' fala men, and leave 
tketi^eld clear for the Garde Royale. The 
troops of tlie line accordingly retired, and a 
strong detachment of the Royal Guard 
shortly advanced along Ruu St. Honord, 
from the side of Rue St. Denis, followed by 
a body of lancers, their drums beating, and 
trumpets so^nding^h'charge. ' Before they 
reached the .Palais. Royal, the fatal word 
was given, and the infantry poured in their 
fire in platoons, wliile the lancers chai^pd 
the po|)ulace, who Were foiling in aU di¬ 
rections, After discharging a shower of 
stones, the only weapons tiiey had, yet made 
use of, the people dispersed, or rather fled, 
in great confusion, while their adversaries 
pursued their bloody route in triumph along 
the Rue Sti Honors. On their way the 
lancers, with wanton ferocity, cut do%vn in- 
diserimiuately all vyho fell in their way; 
while the gendarmes and the Royal Guard 
were sCanely behind them in cold-blooded 
atrocity. It was at this period that a young 
Englishman, named Foulkes, was shot by 
one of tlic former, in the balcony of Law¬ 
son’s hotel, Rue St. Hunor6, where hc^was 
ail inortensive spectator of the extraordi- 
nai-y scene acting beneath. Some stones, 
flung from an adjacent house upon the mi¬ 
litary, were supposed to Lave been thrown 
by this unfortunate gentleman or liis com¬ 
panions.” 

When the royal guard returned to 
the Place du Palais Royal, they found 
that their triumph was short, for the 
people had assembled in as imposing 
a force as before, 'fhey had providetl 
arras ; which, together with stones, 
tilc.s, and every other kind of missile, 
did great execution amongst the sol¬ 
diery. Finally, however, they were 
again routed, and obliged to fly. 

Two women had been killed ; one 
within her own dwelling, the other in 
tifie street. The body of the latter, 
trampled and mutilated, was taken 
up by a journeyman baker, a man 
of an athletic form, and enthusias¬ 
tic gesture. He carried it to the foot 
of the statue of Louis XIV. in the 
Place des Victoires, and thereaddress- 
e<l the surrounding multitude with a 
flow of simple and soul-stirring elo¬ 
quence. Then, followed by his au¬ 
ditors* shouting vengeance with one 
accord, the baker bore the body to the 
military post at the bank; and, ex¬ 
posing it to the sight of the soldiers, 
exclaimed, "Look} see how your 
comrades treat our wives and sisters. 
Will you act in the same manner ?" 
" No!” replied a soldier, pressing his 


hand; " but com^ with anns." The 
words were not forgotten ; they had 
an electric influence on ibe multitude. 
Amongst the military they produced 
disaffection ; while the people rushed 
forth to inflict additional marks of 
hatred on the royalists. The body of 
another ' victim was borne from the 
Hue des' Pyramidcs to the Place de la 
Bourse, and a similar scene was en¬ 
acted before an immense crowd of 
spectators. iHie police and the mili- 
tai^"^ posts throughout the city were 
attacked and carried by the populace. 
ITie post of thej’lace de la Bourse 
was burnt to the ground, and arms 
were seized on every side. At the 
close of the day, a strong body of 
young men and appientices rushed 
up the streets of St. Honore and 
Montmartre smashing the lamps and 
rexerberators, and left Paris in total 
darkness. While thus occupied, a 
bourgeois thrust his head out of 
window, and asked them what, in 
the name of heaven, they were about ? 
"We are darkening the capital,” an¬ 
swered a voice, " in order to enlighten 
the court.” At the same time, a man 
was about to destroy the light of the 
house occupied by the Marquis de 
Pastoret, before he became chancel¬ 
lor. Xlis companion arrested his arm. 
" Stop!" said he, " do no injury 
there; it belongs to a house where 
bread is distributed to the poor 
through the winter.” Tlie man de¬ 
sisted, and the crowd passed on. and 
proceeded with their work of demoli¬ 
tion to such an extent that the nictro- 
polis was left in total darkness. 

Early on the morning of Wednes¬ 
day, bands of young men and boys 
traversed the principal streets, de¬ 
facing the royal arms, 'fliey were 
joined by many individuals of respect¬ 
able appearance. Written placards 
were distributed among the people, in¬ 
viting them^o attack the opera-house 
and ttfeatres, where stores of arms 
weie to be foubd. These places were 
accordingly carried by assault, as also 
tjie houses of the armourers, cutlers, 
and sword-smiths, and thus the peo¬ 
ple equipped themselves for battle. 
The museum of artillery, moreover, 
situated near the church of St. Tho¬ 
mas d’Aquin, and containing a col¬ 
lection of arms ancient and modern, 
besides suits of old armour, was ran¬ 
sacked by the mob. A short address 
also appeared on the walls, being an 
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appeal to the Parliians from the Na> the Place de k Bastille, and: a 


tional Guard, and announcing, that 
this guard would be immediately or¬ 
ganized, and that the inhabitants of 
^ucn were marching upon Paris to 
join in the insurrection. The Na¬ 
tional Guard sprung into existence in 
a moment. The pupils of the Poly¬ 
technic school took on themselves the 
office of leaders of different bands of 
the people, and were everywhere 
found in the thickest of the fray, 

" It was a1u>ut the noon of this day that 
diverse patroies began to multiply and tlijc- 
kenon the Boulcvaids St. Antoine. These 
patroies, in detachiiiciits of about one hun¬ 
dred men, oeriipied and cleared for a dme 
the whole space of these Boulevards; while 
the people took refuge in the adjoitiing al¬ 
leys and Streets, cheering each other with 
repeated cries of five la Liberte! five la 
Chaitet The population of this tpiartcr 
were now still ttiore inflained by the report 
of repeated hisillades, appearing to come 
from the neigltbouihood of tlie Rue St. 
Honors. At one o’clock, repeated dis¬ 
charges of musketry, the roll of the drum, 
and the confused shouts of the multitude, 
announced that a desperate struggle had 
coininciiccd. Crowds were seen hastening 
to the spot, with a speed tliat indicated 
their courage, and with countenances 
breathing revenge—a tumultuous mass, in 
which those who had arms were mingled 
with tlrose tlmt had none. In this rpiarter 
the fusillade, proceeding both from files and 
platoons, and returned by an obstinate but 
intermitting fire from the people, had con¬ 
tinued about an hour, when from the rush 
of numbers hastening fi oin the vicinity of 
the Place de la Bastille, rend concentrating 
themselves as they proceeded, it was dis¬ 
covered, that an obstinate combat was go¬ 
ing on at the Porte St. Denis, and ort the 
Boulevard St. Martin. Fvu thermore, it was 
remarked, that at this paihcular and inte¬ 
resting moment .some of the troops of the 
line had begun to waver, and had shewn a 
disposidoii to disobey tiie ministerial or¬ 
ders. But the corps of tlie Garde Royaie 
continued their work of destruction, per¬ 
haps not without remorse, but still'without 
cessation, firing not only on* the masses of 
the people, but into every; window that was 
open. Subsequent Retails, however, have 
convince^ us, that, even in these tried ai ' 
faitlifiil odliercnts to royalty, a struggle 
Itetween ^cir duty as soldiers and their 
feelings as citi/.ens had commenced. 

“ It was shout this period that two 
thousand troops, prindpaily composed of 
the infantry and cavalry of the Garde Roy¬ 
aie, took up a fonnidable position on tlie 
Place de la Bastille.” 

At this time two thousand of the 
Garde lloyale took their position on 


discharge of masketry 
ranks, mixed with canister i 
shot, spread havoc among 
plc. Tlie mob were here inffiis- 
rently armed, and were forced to 
retire upon the Ciarrefour de Nmiilly. 
The troops, after being reinforced by 
one battalion and pieces of can¬ 
non from Vincenne^/ pursued them 
to the Rue 'de Chs^nne, marktsg 
their progress With great slaughter. 
The houses were drilled with^balls, 
and not a whole psfcne of glass was 
to be seen.' Near the fountain the 
strongest resistance woe offered by 
the people. Some attacking the sol¬ 
diers in the streets, others throwing 
down stones, logs of wood, and even 
furniture from the windows, until 
the troops retired iU cofbusion to 
the Place de la Bastille. This was 
at three in the afternoon. About 
hvc the same detachment re-attacked 
the Faubourg St. Antoine, and during 
nearly an hour's fusillade many of 
the* citizens were killed. ITie sol¬ 
diers were worn out with fatigue 
and hunger, but when they were 
preparing to bivouac, were peremp¬ 
torily required in the quarter of the 
Grove. Towards eight o’clock the 
firing in this part of the rity hail 
ceased. The contest was removed 
to a different quarter, while the 
heroes of this, by their humane bear¬ 
ing towards the soldiers, made so 
deep an impression upon them, that 
they reaped the full benefit of their 
clemency on tlie following day. 

“ We must now traHi!.fer our readers to 
the Place de Gr^ve, on the eastern side 
of which stands that venerable building, 
the Hotel de Ville, or Town House. This 
place, so celebrated in history as the scene 
of many terrific coinb,ats during the for¬ 
mer revolution, was again destined to be¬ 
come an Aceldama; for in no part of Paris 
Was the combat carried on with more dcr 
termined Tesolution, amountifig to des¬ 
peration, than on this fated spot. The 
possession of the Hotel de 'Fille seemed to 
be a point of hohourfor which both parties 
eagerly struggled, and three sev^raTtimes 
during this eventftil day of the Sfith did 
it yield to the attacks pf the al¬ 

though defended by a numerous force of 
Gendarmes and Garde Royaie, aided by 
six pieces of artillery, the first diMihaige 
of which, loaded with grape and cannistcr, 
took place upon a dense mass of the 
populat e, who crowded the square almost 
to the cannon’s mouth. The effect was 
tettific; heaps of slaughtered citizens on 
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e^ry idde told wttU wb^ &tal aocuxMy 
h«d beeK^reiA^ severe 

bellowed by vi^roU4 and 
jn^P^uined vollies of musbetty from 
thl^oops, for a Yimmeal produced hesita¬ 
tion, and signs g{‘irresohttlQn Became visi- 
We on the side of the pd{Ri{ae<^ >'!t'vr«S -at 
this decisive ciiststhata young man, vvhpw 
naiue, 'ivhich metited iiahiortaUty, tinhap- 
pily perished wljh Mw. wdcinff die tri¬ 
coloured standaidS^siriach: he had o^jed 
all the mornii^g,pried Quito his associates, 
who had alre^ Beguii to retire in some 
confusion, “My fiiends! my friwclsl it& 
necessary we should learn now to die 2“ 
Wth these wori^, worfliy of Leonidas, 
he again rushed forward to the attack, 
seve^ paces ih advance of his compa¬ 
nions, and fell, pierced with n hundred 
bullets. This giorious -lessen of self-de¬ 
votion was not lost upon the .gallant band 
to- whom it was addressed,* but tiie ar¬ 
tillery again perfoimed its deadly work, 
and the citi^n soldiers were at length 
obliged to retire to tlie shelter of tlie sur¬ 
rounding streets, from the ends of which, 
however, tliey kept up so constant and 
well-directed a fire upon tlie artillery men 
and other troops, that victory again be¬ 
came doubtful. Tlie soldiery were*now 
in possession of tlie Hotel de Ville, but 
the fire diey had for some time kept up 
from the windows began gradually to de¬ 
cline, the people having thrown themselves 
into the houses opposite, from the roofs 
and windows of which tliey could partly 
command that edifice, and every shot was 
returned with miu*derous interest. In the 
time a galling discharge was kept up 
from the opposite side of the Seine, particu¬ 
larly from the further end of the suspension 
bridge, which crosses the river from the 
GrCve to the ftuay de la Cit£. Here about 
twenty young men, including a few of the 
National Guard, sheltered hy (he parapet 
wall, kept lip an incessant fire. At length a 
small body of Swiss were ordered to cross 
the bridge, to put this little band hors de 
combat. On their approach these citizens, 
who in ail probability never saw blood 
shed until friis dreadful day, with the 
intrepidity of ancient veterans, left their 
protecting parapet, and placed themselves 
* at tlie head of the bridge, where (hey re- 
.edved their adversaries with so well-direct¬ 
ed a fire, that three of their number were 
killed, and sev'eral wounded, and after a 
.hasty discharge, the remainder retreated 
to their former .position. We must npt 
hent/wi^t mention an extraordinary act 
of g^lantry peifonned by one pf ^e«e 
soldiers of a day, who, amid a shower i of 
. bullets from the retiripg enemy, ran upon 
the bridge, and taking the arms and car¬ 
touche-boxes of the three fallen Swiss, 
returned unhurt to his companions, ex- 
ciaimmg, ‘ .dmis! Void des armes tt des 
balks' We should here observe that 


tlmre was a lamentable deficiency of both 
arras and ammunition on the side of the 
people, a fact almost incredilde, wlien the 
unparajlelgd resuUs of their e-xertions are 
considered. 

“ The conflict now r^ed in the Place 
de Crlve with increased violence. A 
cannon, pdpted agsunst a house at the 
corner of the quay (a wine shop), would 
have rased it to the ground, the shore 
having bepn nearly shot away, had not a 
vigorous charge of the populace forced the 
royal troops to consult their safety by pre¬ 
parations for retreat. This they efi'ected 
along the quay, firing by files and by pla¬ 
toons, succeeding each otlier with a.stouisfi- 
ing rapidity. Th»y were jpeedily rein¬ 
forced by fresh troops of the Royal Giuird 
and of the Swiss, together witli a hundred 
cuirassiers, and four pieces of artillery, 
each of them escorted by twelve caniioniers 
on horseback. With this terrible addition 
they again advanced on the Hotel de Ville, 
and a friglitful firing recominonced on all 
sides. They succeeded in driving tlie 
citizens into the Rues de la Vamierie and 
dll Moutoii, and again entered into pos¬ 
session of tile Hotel de Ville. But they 
did not keep it long, for they were again 
attacked, witli a courage truly sublime, 
and almost irresistible. Their artillery, 
now ranged before the Prefecture of the 
Seine and the Hotel de Ville, threatened 
death to thousnnd.s. The repeated charges 
of the cuirassiers were murderous, but the 
citizens did not give way. Immoveable in 
their position, they expected, and received 
death,- with cries of rive la Liberie.' rive 
la Charte / Their heroic and generous 
efforts proved fatal to many. Tlic heap.s 
of dead bodies sliuwed a sensible diminu¬ 
tion of the combatants; still the contest 
might be said to rage witli desperate ftiry, 
the successive capturing and recapturing 
of the Hotel de Ville, awakened tlie san¬ 
guinary reminiscences of Hougoniont But 
while every moment added to the confi¬ 
dence of the people, c^iistcrnation began 
to be more and more visible even in the 
firmest battalions of France. It was in 
vain that discipline closed her serried file.s, 
or opened her chevaux de frise of bay¬ 
onets, dnly to give sCopC and efficiency to 
discharj^s oj grape shot still more mur¬ 
derous. The Place de la Ordve, the Pont' 
de la QrSve, and the Pont Neuf, with the 
quays, were enveloped in one lurid cloud 
of sulphurous smoke, pierced by the flashes 
Of the camion, or the fiisilliide of the mus¬ 
ket. The continuous tirailloge of the citi¬ 
zens filled up the pauses that intervened 
between the platoon firing of the troops, 
and iJie sullen roar of the artillery. The 
Seine might now be said without a meta¬ 
phor to ‘flow purple to the sea.’ The 
dead bodies of liorses and of soldiers Were 
visible in its stream, carried down in a tu¬ 
multuous mass to St. Cloud, shortjy to 
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, announce to the royal tenants of its chU' 
teau, the discomfiture of theit proudest 
hopes, by tlie dismal evidence of this float- 
Jng wreck. 

“ The Hotel de Ville, which, during the 
conflict wc have above described, had been 
the scene of such carnage and heroism, 
was doomed at length to become a san¬ 
guinary trophy of the popular triumph, 
and on its third capture it was destined to 
remain in possession of those who had so 
gulliintly stormed it, and become the seat 
of tlie Provisional Government, and the 
head-quarters of the National Guard; and 
once more, as in 1789, it had the honour 
to receive within its wails the venerable 
Lafayette as the Con.mander. The loss 
was dreadful on the part of both people 
and soldiers, during Uie ten hours this'dc- 
temiiiied combat took place; curt-loads of 
dead were taken away, and in all the 
neighbouring streets the wounded were 
seen on hand-carriages and beds, on their 
w'ay to the different hospitals.—-Tlie cause 
of liberty had triumphed, but it had cost 
the country much precious blood. Twelve 
hundred men were either killed or wound¬ 
ed, of those who had taken up arms in de¬ 
fence of their liberties. The troops lost 
on that scene of slaughter about six hun¬ 
dred men, four pieces of artillery, and forty 
horses.” 

TTie tricolour was displayed from 
the towers of Notre Dame* Strong 
bodies of men assembled on the place 
of the Odeon, commanded by M. 
.loflFres, an advocate, and, attacking 
the military prison of the Abbaye, 
they increased their numbers with 
the soldiers confined WMthin its walls. 
They then attempted to cross the 
Seine by the dilferent bridges, but 
were repulsed. All they could do 
was to keep up a constant fire across 
the river, upoq, the troops along the 
quays de I’Ecole and the Louvre, 
who were hidden behind the parapets 
of the low wall of the palace. The 
gate of the Louvre, opposite to the 
Institute and the Pont des A^ts, be¬ 
ing closed, was guarded^ by ia com¬ 
pany of Swiss, who discharged a 
piece of artillery upon«.the mvdtitude 
assembled on the- Aeps of the Insti-' 
tute^and did murderous execution. 
The troops that had retreated froih 
the Place de Greve, planted their 
cannon upon the quay of the Thuil- 
leries, and swept the whole distance 
as far as the Pont au Change. The 
different streets verging towards the 
river, also contained their piquets, 
who assisterl in the destruction of the 
populace. 


The combat in the Rue St. Hono-' 
rd commenced abmit' three o'clock, 
llie Palais Royal had been o(%i;|»ie(l 
by infantry and gendarmerie; -the 
Place du Carrousel by the grenadiers 
h cheval apd the ladcers of the royal 
guard, assisted, by forty pieces of ai- 
tillery. ITie people, however, took 
possession of the numerous small 
streets commanding the Rue St. Ho- 
nord, from the church of St. Roch 
to the Rue de I’Arbre Sec; bands 
Were also posted at the windows, 
with a plentifiil supply uf stones, 
which they threw with destructive 
efiect on the soldiers. From the 
ease with which they handled tlie 
muski-l, and the alacrity and preci¬ 
sion of their movements, it was clear 
that many of the popular skirmish¬ 
ers belied their habit of common la¬ 
bourers and artisans. The firing 
gradually slackened towards evening, 
and the troops, feeble from exhaus¬ 
tion, bivouacked in the streets. Their 
roy^ist friends, and the principal in- 
stiiViT)! nts of mischief, had abandon¬ 
ed them in their exigency, and, after 
tightiug the battle of tyranny, they 
were left to the precarious charity of 
the intended victims of Chailes the 
Tenth. ’ 

“ In casting a retrospective glance over 
the hurried scene that has passed so rapid¬ 
ly before our eyes, it is quite evident that, 
on this decisive day, namely, the 28th, 
the Goveniment had put fortii the whole 
of their strength. Paris had been declared 
in a state of siege, and Marshal Marmont, 
Duke of Ragusa, who had been invested 
with the absolute command of the armed 
force, had himself on tiiis day headed the 
troops in the Place des Victoires, where he 
passed some time giving instructions to his 
ofifleers, and afterwards personally led on 
the attack in the Rne Montmartre; 'firom 
whence he made a precipitate retreat, in 
consequence of the noble resistance of the 
citizens at the corner of the Rue Joquelet. 
Fresh regiments had been mardied into 
Paris daring the night of the 26th, and the 
whole of the gendarmerie had been put in 
motion. A strong muster had been made 
of all tiiat was effleiept of the Swbs Guards 
and the Garde Royale, both htase and 
foot; they had been strengthened, and 
supported by cannon, and even bombard¬ 
ment had been resorted to on more than 
<me occasion. The adherents of the court 
coidd not but admit that the whole of this 
formidable force, if not defeated, had at 
least been checked, and driven in at all 
points, by the population of the city. 
These disciplined warriors had even aban- 
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doned their posts in sme instssces, or 
had retained thein.i.with the greatest diiS- 
ciilty in othen. Although much d£ter- 
inii>ai&>n still visible amongst the sur¬ 
viving gendarmerie, the foreign, mensp- 
n.iries, awi' thO portion n( tlip 

Garde Kafale, y« mutH hrslatiou h^ 
begun to manifest itself ih iheifne. f hree 
rcginieots hail already shown the greatest 
iductance to fire upon the people, and in 
some instances positively refitted; this 
dicunastanee tended much to increase 
the confidence of the One party, and the 
consternation of the ot]|ter. In &ct, it 
might he a^rined that, Irom this moment, 
the King possessed only the form and Um 
body, but not the soul or the spirit of an 
army. The telegraphic communicdtjons 
had been cutoff by the citizens, so (hat no 
Mimmons for additional troops could be 
transmitted byUiat.mode. The raorai of 
the troops had been shaken by circum¬ 
stances more appalling than danger itself; 
.ind the obstinacy with which the people 
dcfLitded their rights, combined with the 
justice of (hell cause, b^ot a still stronger 
iliMticlinanon in (he soldiery to peisist in 
those murderous measure^, which alone 
could confer victory on their arms,—^a vic¬ 
tory which many of them had begun to 
contemplate even as more dlsgracefol than 
a defeat, becanse it could only be pur¬ 
chased by the costly sacrifice of whole he¬ 
catombs of tlieii countrymen. 

“ The eventful day of Wednesilay had 
noW completely closed, and with tlie ex- 
i eption of the iieiglthourhood of the Louvre, 
where the firing can scarcely he said to 
have tedsed duiing die nighl, the stteots 
of Paris wcie comparatively tranquil, at 
least they were no longer tlie scenes of 
conflict and slaughter, Tliat day however 
was followed by a night still more glorious. 
On Wednesday, and even on Tuesday 
evening, a few barricades had been hastily 
elected, to arrest the progress of the royal 
tioops, and to afford shelter to the kalf- 
urmed citizens against their weil-appointed 
antagooiste. The powerful utility of this 
species of defence was evident during the 
obstinate contests of that day, and gavci 
n>e to those measures that have even¬ 
tually saved France from the excesses of 
aS exifeperatsd soldiery, her citizens from 
butchery, her liberties from tyianny, and 
her Igws from smlalioii. It was on the 
night of the 28di that timse measures weie 
adopted, which, from tlie unanimity of their 
design, the rapidity of their execution, 
and the iiigynnlty of their construction, 
ate without a parallel in the annals of liis- 
tmy. To do ample justice to tlie Hercu¬ 
lean prodigiw of this oveutfril night would’ 
icqitire tlio p«s of a Wvy, and tlie pencil 
of a Salvator. NeiUicr ihe wand of I’Vos- 
poro, noi the lyre of Qrpheus, could have 
plodllC«^d such rapid.'Combinations as ihiw 
devf^oped themselves thruQghout the Whole 
VOL. II. NO. XII. 


of this vutt capitel. Things inanimate 
seemed almost to part^e Of tjie general 
crithuHiasin, so ittstaittaueeus was the move¬ 
ment by which they were rendered snbser- 
vient to all the necessary purposes either of 
defence or of aggression. Men of every 
trade and calling lent themselves, as by 
onu^eonunan instinct, to that peculiar de¬ 
partment, in this general division of labour, 
with which they had been rendered most 
conversant by their prevkms habits and 
pursuits. The plumber betook himself to 
the csstii^ of bails; the sawyer to tlie 
feitiug of trees; the pavionr to the throw¬ 
ing up of stones, as materials for the bar¬ 
ricade; the water-corriera and hackney- 
coachmen ni%Iit he %een busily employed 
in drawing up and overturning vehicles of 
the largest size, and in obstructing every 
ooinmunication of street with stieei, by 
means of these ponderous and massy im¬ 
pediments. The carpenter wont to woik 
in his vmation, and every species of tim¬ 
ber, or of .scafibiding, was put into imme¬ 
diate requisitimi, to streiiglben and fill up 
tlie injenals left in tiie stockades, and 
which were alternately completed by the 
ponderous materials torn up from the 
streets. Thus k was that the pc^iiktion 
of Paris, fertile in expedients, and cx- 
haustless In resourre, had, in the course of 
twelve hours, placed the wliolc city in so 
imposing an altitude of preparation, and 
almost of defiance, tliat even the practised 
eye of the most war-worn veteran could 
hardly have pointed out a blunder, or sug- 
gesteci an auteiidment A cousiderabie 
port of the following day was occupied in 
completing apd strengthening those barri¬ 
cades, on the keeping possession of which 
the success of the popular cause must 
chiefly depend. The gigantic efforts of 
the population of Paris on this night, afr^r 
such a day, seemed totally to set at de¬ 
fiance the common wants of our nature. 
Their labour was carried on throughout 
the night no less than the dgy, impeded at 
times by repulse, at otfiers invigorated by 
triumph. Under a dloudless sun, witli a 
thermometer ranging from 80 to 90 de- 
grec.s, exposed to the murderous fire of ap 
artilleiy discharging showem of giapc and 
langridgp,/neither llie enthiriiasm of tho 
attack, nor tho Herculean ofiTorts nece^ory 
for defence, were remitted for an Instant, 
Ail classes, high .tnd low, not excepting 
oven women and children, aisiduonsly and 
cheerfqlly tent themselves to this most ne- 
ces&ry teak; hands, hitherto unused to 
any species of toil or drudgery, might be 
seen wielding, foi the first time, the shovel 
and the j^ickaxc, and zeal was found sufii- 
Mcnt to supply the place of strength and of 
Skill, 

** From the nature of the barricades, it 
was evident that one arm of War was ren¬ 
dered from this moment Inefficient, The 
cavtdry coutd no longer act. 'M' ith respect 
3 B 
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to another species of force still more for- 
midahle, the artillery, every minute was 
throwing fresh hnpe^mcnts to render its 
operation less destructive to the populace, 
and wore dan,geMtts to those hy whom it 
was directed. Every voiture and vehicle 
had been put intof" requisition, the pave¬ 
ment had been torn up,. wine-bhop!i sup¬ 
plying tlioqsaiKls of empty liogslieads, 
which wore filled with the largest stones 
from the streets, and the majestic trees on 
the boulevards now IcJI, to protect that' 
city they Iiad so hmg adorned. It Was 
evident, from tlie ingenuity and soldier¬ 
like coustnietioii of these formidable de¬ 
fences, tliat many survivors of the siege of 
Saragossa, though ddoilitated by age, and 
in the unassuming costume of common 
lahuurers, bad not been inactive spectators 
of the scene.” , 

On the night of Wednesday the 
royal troops were in a desperate con¬ 
dition. The Parisians had won the 
greater part of the city; and, at eight 
o'clock, the soldiery occupied a con¬ 
tracted spot on the right side of the 
Seine, their line commencing at the 
Louvre. This they held, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Thuillcties, the Place St. 
Germain I’Auxerrois, and that of the 
Palais Ray.'il, together with the por¬ 
tion of the Rue St. llouorc next to 
the market of the Jacobins, and the 
Rue A'cuve dos Petits Champs. From 
these points their lines were conti- 
nut'd to the Place Vendome, the Hue 
de la Paix, and the Boulevards of the 
Madeleine,, and so on to the Place 
Louis Quinze, the entrance of the 
Champs Elysees, and tlie bridge op¬ 
posite to the Chamber of Deputies, 
'fhey were thus actually hemmed in, 
being prevented from either attack or 
defence; whilst a dense population, 
armed and infuriated, tvatched tlreir 
every movement. The court party, 
never dreaming of a reverse, had pro¬ 
vided nothing for their defenders. 
Tlrey tasted neither bread, ijor meat, 
nor wine—a little brajvdy h^ug the 
whole of their sustenance fof the day. 
The consequence wtte, that a spirit of 
discontent and animosity fj^ainsttheir 
rulers quick^ spread. Many refused 
to act further against the eitizens, 
whilst othere deserted to join, their 
ranks; and this was the .j^tate ^of 
tilings on the raomiug of TBgrsday, 
the 29 th of July. , ;■ 

The tocsin was rung at aii early 
hour from St. Gonnain I'Auxerrois, 
and was repeated by tlic other cljurch- 
p.s of the cily. 'Phe first, strange to 


say, was the very bell which had 
sounded to the massacre of St.,Bar- 
th^lemy! Drums were beaten in 
every quarter, and the cry of Anx 
artiips! was echoed through the streets 
of Paris. The pavements near the 
palace were broken up by the mob; 
and, as early as half past four; the 
populace commiMiccd removing the 
stones from the Rue des PouUes, 
and formed a barrier on the left of 
the colonnade. The people thus em¬ 
ployed were fired on without inter¬ 
mission bj" the Swiss troops, and 
many of the Parisians fell. I’he bar¬ 
rier was complet'd about eleven, from 
which a smart fire was returned on 
the soldiers. From this point tw^o 
individuals S})rung forward to the 
iron railings enclosing P c front of 
the Louvre, and, lying down under 
the dwarf wall, did great execution 
on the troops. They were followed 
by two of the National Guard, one 
of whom carried a tricolour flag ; the 
sight of vyhich led the people towards 
ttfc Louvre, and they determined on 
taking it. The building was garri¬ 
soned by the Sw'iss. 

“ They were posted at every window 
and outlet where they conIJ aim with se¬ 
curity, their deadly precision was soon 
apparent in the nunibei's of the as.sailants 
Who fell. The approaches to tins massive 
building were not made hy trenches and 
parallels; they had uo artillery to breach 
its walls, no petards to force its gates : de- 
tennination, courage, and impetuosity, 
were substituted for batteries, aiul a reck¬ 
lessness of life, a sublime contempt of dan¬ 
ger, supplied the place of those murderous 
inventions. 

“We must now turn to the attack made 
from tlie phwn of SU Geiniain I’Anxcrrois, 
nearly opposite to the centre of Uie eastern 
front of the palace. The attack from diis 
point was ordered by (ieneral Gerar.d.— 
Every prt'caution had been taken the pre¬ 
ceding evetttng, by the Duke of Kagusn, 
for the defence of the palace; which, fro'm 
its strength, might almost be termed the 
citadel of Paris. The connexion of the 
bviliUug.^with the Tuillcries rendered it of 
such importance, tliat, if taken, the troops 
had no place of retreat ieif, but tn,ust eva¬ 
cuate the metropolis. Two regiments of 
the Swiss formed it.s garrison; detachments 
of whom were placed in the court, in the 
garden of the infanta, and the neighbour¬ 
ing gardens. They were atirq^ly provided 
with field-pieces and ammunition of va¬ 
rious kinds for the contest. 

“ At an early hour tiie citizens advanced 
at a quick step. General Gerard himself 
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biking die cotatornind, imth several other 
otfireis, and some' of the brave youths of 
the Polytechnic school j and, having sas- 
buncd some niurdenius dischaiges from 
tile garrisott, eatablisbcd themselves in dl 
the dilUrcnt houses of Ute Place of St. Ger¬ 
main rAuJferrnis, and in cvgry position 
wirtiin view and gun-shot of the object of 
attack. The church adbrded a command¬ 
ing eitaatioii for the besiegers, from whence 
they fired at every aperture, and at cvefy 
lioint where a hall was likely to take cifcct. 
To a citiren named Ronvat, the people 
.were indebted for the first idea of the occu¬ 
pation of the towers and the galleiie.sof the 
church, from whence their fire did tremen¬ 
dous cxeciUion upon the Swiss. The first 
tricoloured flag which Hoaled over its :ui- 
cient towers, built hy the IvnglMi during 
the regency of the Duke of Bedford, was 
hoisted by an old trumpeter of the chas¬ 
seurs of the Royal Guard. In accom¬ 
plishing it he was slightly wounded in the 
hand. 

“ For some hours the fire was kept up 
with vigour and eftect on hotli sides, but 
■soon alter eleven (liat of the besieged began 
to slacken. At that period M. Lan^oii, for¬ 
merly a captiiin in the army, arrived apihe 
head of tiiity men, and, having killed se- 
veiiil Swiss wilh his own hand, as^i'.ted in 
tlic fllorniing of the piilaee. Three coliimus 
now attacked it iicarly^ simultaneously; 
One by the Tont dcs Arts, anotlier liy the 
Quai tie I'Eroie, and a third hy the colon¬ 
nade, from the Place St. (ieliuiiin I’Aiixer- 
lois and Rue cie'i Poulies aireudy mention¬ 
ed. 'I'lie .I.SS,all,lilts ruslied Ibrward, iiot- 
withstaiiding the terrific lire to which tliey 
wei e cx))osed, to tile gate; and after a 
brisk disciiiirge, tlie last ’.icarii in tills part 
of the bi!ildin«, entered in triumph .at pre- 
chseiva (piarler to IwcIm' .imiil loud siiouts 
of I'u'e la Charte! 

“ It is .1 circiniisfancc never sufficiently 
to be admired, that, after attending to tlic 
wounded, not only of tlieir own ptirty but 
tliosc of their opponents, and transporting 
theminto the elmrcli ofSt, Germain I'Aux- 
errois to receive surgical aid, tlic thouglits 
of the citizens, in their then state of exci¬ 
tation, should be turned towards tlie pre¬ 
servation of the monuments of the arts. 
This national tr.iil must not be overlooked; 
it is one th.at, we may boldly say, elevates 
the cliaracter of the Parisian populace to so 
]>rond an eniinciice that in this metropo¬ 
lis alone could it have taken jil.ii'e. By 
common consent, those parts of the I.onvTC 
which are devoted to works of art—its 
mdny halls filled with the choicest speci¬ 
mens of ancient sculpture—its iiubic galie- 
ry, fumed throughout the world fdr its un- 
rivailed collection of |iaiiiting<—were pur¬ 
posely spared by the irritated populace, 
Arc. 

'Hie last tiiumplvant eflbrt of the 


people was the taking of the Tuille- 
rles. This post, however, did not offer 
a resistance of equal obstinacy to the 
I-oavre. The citizens of the quarters 
St. .Jacques, St. Germain, the Odd- 
on, and Gros Caillou, assembled, to 
the amount of between 5 and 6,000; 
and combatting with two regiments 
of the royal guards and Swiss, and 
three detachments of lancers, cuiias- 
siors, and foot grciadiors, occupying 
the Carousel, and supported by a field 
of aitillety in the garden of the TuU- 
leries, they routed their adversaries, 
who were throw® into still greater 
confusion by the Swiss, flying from 
the Louvre. I'hese ru.shed through 
the triumphal arch of the Carousel, 
hurrying Marmont along with them, 
who vainly tiidcayoured to rally the 
fugitives in the couit of the palace. 
The Marshal had brought the whole 
of his forces to cover the letrcat of 
tlic Swiss; but, being thrown into 
the confusion we have described, a 
panic seized the whole body, and they 
lushed pell-mell to the Place Louis 
Qtiinze, across the gardens of the 
Tuilleries. The Parisians followed 
them so closely, that they entered the 
court by the triunqihal arch before 
Ihe other-s had quitted il. They then 
cotunieuceil the atbick on tlu; palace, 
which W'as twice taken, and twice 
abandoned; until, the citizens being 
finally victorious, the tricolour flag 
was planted on the central jtavilion. 
The farther particuhars Of this trans¬ 
action are w'ell described in the fol¬ 
lowing passage:— 

“ On taking ix)a'.«!etiNioii of the chateau, 
some cxci'i>se.s weie cumiiiitleil l>y the jio- 
pulace, who were in1tate(l%y tlie tlioi ov ery 
of proclamations of tin* govcriinicnt to llie 
trnop.s, .stimulating them ngarnst Lite ciii- 
zeiis, dated the prciicditig iLy. '{ bei.:.' w ere 
found in the pavilion of Flora; iti which 
nearly every article of furniture was de¬ 
stroyed, and thrown with vanous preciou.s 
effects fi-oin the window.*;, as were sonic 
thousant^ of papys, pamjihlets, and even 
books. It is remarkftiilp, iliat in tlic library 
of tile Duchess of Angouicnie alone were 
found any pamphlets, or other works, calcu¬ 
lated to give any intbrmatioii upon the »tate 
of popular feeling,or the events passing with¬ 
out tile Walls of llie royal residence. Tlie 
literary treasures found in tlie apartments of 
the Dauphin were liimted to a complete set 
of almanacks, froniTthe sixteentli century ! 
It must not lie bupposecl, however, that the 
royal library w.is deficient in valuable 
works; on tile coulrary, it eoiitnined a tru¬ 
ly noble collc'clioit, including the works of 
. 3 n 2 
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nearly every renowned writer, from Homer 
downwards. 

The devastations of tbe populace were 
not, however, confined to the pavilion of 
Flora. All the royal apartments suffered 
considerably. Splendid specimens of porce- 
hun—ornaments of the most costly de- 
seriptionr—and magnificent mirrors—were 
broken without mercy. A portrait of liie 
Duke of Ragusa, in the .Salle dcsMar^choux, 
was torn into a thousand pieces, and every' 
bust or portrait of the royal family was in¬ 
stantly mutilated or destroyed. An excep¬ 
tion, indeed, was made. One of the victors 
had raised the butt-end of his lou-sket to 
demolish tlic bust of Louis XVIIl. when 
he was reminded, tba^ to this monarch 
France was indebted for the charter. This 
was sufficient to ensure its preservation; 
the bust was, however, covered with a black 
veil, to mark the feeling entertained of the 
calamities the fated sway of the Bourbons 
had brought upon their country. 

“ Tlie toils of the day, however, demand¬ 
ed refre.shment—the stores of the larder 
and the wine-cellar, consequently, suffered 
considerably. The most delicious viands, 
and the choicest wines and liqueurs of every 
description, were partaken of by the vic¬ 
tors, and by crowds who had followed 
them into the palace, but who had had no 
share in the dangers of its capture The 
scene in the magnificent saloons on this oc¬ 
casion was curious and grotesque beyond 


description; frundreds of half-atjned men, 
in tattered garments, covered ^t]^,blood 
and dust, seated on the richly embroidered 
chairs of royalty and state, relating to each 
other the, heroic feats they had witnessed, 
or the dangers they had esc^ed, formed a 
pdeture to which no pencil could render 
jtwdce. We should state, that whatever 
arms were found were eagply seised. One 
trophy carried off by the victors was a very 
richly ornamented sword of state, belong¬ 
ing to the Dauphin—which hat, however, 
been since restored.” 

We are sorry ta be obliged to quit 
the pages of this interesting'volume, 
which we do with an earnest recom¬ 
mendation of it to the perusal of our 
readers, and want of space compels 
us to pass without further notice to 
the admirable pamphlet descriptive of 
the railitarj' events, by tiie Staff Offi¬ 
cer of the Guards. Of this pamphlet 
we feel no hesitation in saying, that 
we have seldom read a detail of 
strategic movements more lucidly der 
veloped or more satisfiictorily given. 
It bears the impress of truth in every 
page^ Tlie following is the gallant 
officer’s enumeration of the different 
regiments composing the garrison of 
Paris on the 25th of July:— 


“ On tile 25tli of July, 1830, tlie garrison of Paris was composed as follows:— 


Guards. 

Infantry, three regiments, 1st, 3d, and 7th Swiss . 
Cavalry, two regiments, Lancers and Cuirassiers . 
Artillery, guns, 4 howitsers . . ' , 

Line. 

5th, 50th, and 53d Regimonts,' and 15th Ll Infantjy 
Fusiliers Sedentaires . . . ... 

The Gendarmerie. 

Infantry . 

Cavdry ... . 


Men. 

8 Batt. 3,800 
8 Squad. 800 . 
. . 150 


11 Batt. 4,400 
11 Comp. 1,100 


700 

fiOO 


. Total effective . . 11,550* 

“ But in order to arrive at the exact number of troops who were able to take any part 
in the events of July, we roust deduct from 

..... the total effective of . . .' 11,550 ^ 

The four Regiments of flie Liije, who, by the attitude which they 
took so early as the 27th, separated themselves from the 

Guards . ^ * . 4,400 

The FuAlkrs Svdemai Us, who surrendered thehrarms to the peo¬ 
ple on the very first demand ^.1,100 


* “ I have omitted from all ffie coips the non-rffectim, men enploye4 in tlie workshops, 
he., and a corps attached to the fire-enpnep, none of whom could have any ihare in the 
transactions I am about to relate: that part of the Gendarmerie called the Elite was 
scattered through the vai ious royal residences. The Court, happening to be at St Cloud, 
had carried thitlier the body-guerd, and the corps of Foot-guards attached to the King’s 
person, though theirtiomrool head-quartets were at Paris; in fact, from the 27th Jidy, 
they were all at St. Cloud.” 
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The utoal parties sapplied by the Ghiards for the dally service of 
the pd^ io Paris, and at St Cloud, &c. ... 1,309 

Similar patties ftirnished as usual by the Oendarmerie, and which 
suffered the same tiite as thosa furnished by the Guards, 
namely, being srised and disarmed in detail on thehr several ^ 
posts . 5$0 

7,350 

Remain efihetive ailni disposable on the rooming of the 28th July, 

Th&nti-y, Cavalry, and Arollery . 4^200 

The other reginmnts of Guards wore stationed as follows 


iNFANtRY. 

8 Battalions at Caen.* 

3 Ditto, at Rouen. 

3 Ditto at Versailles. 

2 Ditto at St. Denis. 

1 Ditto with the Regiment of 
Artillery at Vincennes. 

3 Ditto at Orleans. 

“ The Household troops at St Cloud, 
Versailles, St Germain, and Paris, were 
1,000 cavalry and 300 infantry. 

“ If all these troops had been collected, 
the Guards and Household troops Would 
have amounted to between 10,000 and 
20,000 cflfective men, and, with the Line, 
Fusileers, and Gendarmerie, would have 
given a grand total of 25,000 cffet lives, drith 
36 piecesof cannon, which mightliave been 
asserablcd at Paris within a week. And, if 
measures liad been taken a fortnight be¬ 
fore, and the circle of requisition extended, 
we might have had from 36 to 40,000 men, 
with 50 pieces of cannon. But for such an 
army, large preparations of food, forage, 
and camp-equipage must have been made; 
and, as we shall see, the handful of troops 
which was at Paris suffered as much by 
neglect of these particulars, as by tlie mi¬ 
litary blunders of the Commander-in- 
Chief.” 

llie three lines following the above 
paragraph dev elope, in a few words, 
the whole secret of the defeat of the 
Royalists:— 

“ The 1 ACT, HOWEVER, WAS, THAT NO 
PREPARATIONS WERE MADE, WHEN, ON 
THE MORNING OF THE 26tH JwEY, THE 
MoNITEUR PUBEISHED THE CEEEBHATED 
Qrdonnances.” 

Reflection, on the grand and mov¬ 
ing scenes of the recent Revolution of 
Paris, must lead eveiy well-regulated 
mind to this one conclusion—that the 
time of despotism is past—that poli¬ 
tical fanaticism has had its day—that 
upstart ministerial pride will no lon¬ 
ger be submitted to—^that princely 
and ducal arrogance will most assu¬ 
redly have a fall-~4ihat military tools 


Cavaert. 

1 Squadron (Depdt) at Compidgiic. 

6 Ditto at Meaux. 

t Ditto (Depot) at Melun. 

6 Ditto at Fontainebleau. 

6 Ditto at Corbcil. 

12 Ditto at Versailles. 

2 Ditto at Sevres. 

arc by no means so efficacious as the 
love of a people, and that public 
opinion is Uie ultima ratio of every 
wholesome minded monarch. A 
standing array may be necessary, but 
it can never be every thing in a state 
—its preponderance is incompatible 
with national safety. Kings must 
now cast themselves upon the love 
of their people, through the instru¬ 
mentality of pure-minded, enlighten¬ 
ed, useful ministers, whose views shall 
hold progressively with the progress 
of the age, and Who, discarding eveiy 
thing in the shape of household myr¬ 
midons and female intriguers, shall 
rely upon their own immaculate cha¬ 
racter and high deserts, for the per* 
servation of their rank. Otherwise 
the popular voice will condemn both 
the one and the other—and though 
it be gagged by the hands of tyranny, 
and the hands of the people lie bound 
down into inaction, still their hearts 
will be estranged, animosity will be 
engendered, the moment for retalia¬ 
tion will arrive, and ample vengeance 
will be taken on the heads of their 
oppressors. Better then to conciliate 
the people—fetter to have their ap¬ 
plausive shouts than their deep and 
muttered cursed Ministers now have 
for the a):tainment of so desirable a 
consummation a better appliance than 
former ages could boast. The virtues 
of a Titus or Trajatt could indeed be 
echoed from lip to lip. The lauda¬ 
tory echo, however, was many years 
in pervading the circumference of the 
empire; but the virtues of the great in 


• “ In Ihe barrack of CoUrbcvoic (beyond Ncuilly) there was. only ffie depfit of the 
regiment which wai> stationed at Caen.” 
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the present day can be in a few hours 
emblazoned throughout the country 
by the instrument^lty of the jiress. 
This is the true curb on arbitrary 
power and despotism, and will laugh 
to scorn all the bands of Janissary 
and praetorian cohorts with which 
tyranny|would w'ish to enslave the full 
and free expiession of national indig¬ 
nation. 

PuliJic opinion, at the present mo¬ 
ment, is the greatest safeguard of the 
state, and the stoutest champion for' 
fighting the battles of prime minis¬ 
ters. Since the period of the first 
tremendous revolution in France, it 
has been gradually acquiring strength 
until it has attained a supremacy too 
powerful for resistance. In July last, 
it enacted in Paris tlie terrific scenes 
which have been the subject of this 
article—its effects are also, at this 
moment, operating in every country 
throughout Europe. Happy will Eng¬ 
land be if it escape the revolutionary 
contagion, and this she may most 
certainly do, if her ministers he but 
fiiithfitl and her subjects true. Her 
salvation depends on her ministers— 
not such ministers as the pack that 
yelped to the lash of Hilly Holmes, 
the whipper-in—and w’ho have all, 
thank Heaven. lesigned with His 
Highness of Waterloo—and are now 
gnashing their teeth for very rage in 
the Tuphet of despair—nor yet such 
ministers as, in ill-assorted compa¬ 
nionship, now hold the reins of go¬ 
vernment under the tutelage of Lord 
Grey. Difference of sentiment would, 
indeed, signify little—nay. it would 
ensure the eliciting of wise councils ; 
but the taint 6f self-interest has fixed 
its seal upon too many of the last 
body, and the people at large look 
at the foremost of the number with 
silent astonishment, and sigh or ob¬ 
jurgate at tlie weakness of man who, 
fired with amliition aiPd sttuggliiig 
for pre-eminence, ufters mountain.s 
of promises, and wlin-^in possession 
of the height of his Wishes, whistles 
those pfomises to the winds, and 
feeling his desires regenerated by 
lucky circumstances, ajipears before 
his fellow-creatuic's in such a cha¬ 
racter as shall belie his former iden¬ 
tity. Even thus much may be said 
of Lord Grey and of Lord Tnins- 
downc; ],ord Brougham is yet safe, 
but his foot is on a precipice, and 


one step may save or desteoy him in 
public estimation for ever. Let him 
only act up to the promises which, 
as a commoner, he enunciated to 
listening thousands; let him, in op¬ 
position to w’orldly influences, com¬ 
port himself as an honest, honour¬ 
able, conscientious man—and his 
name will be enshrineil in the hearts 
of the people, and command more 
reverence with posterity than if it 
were engraven on tablets of gold. 
For the other two—^the eye of sus¬ 
picion is upon them—the community 
at large is gradually raising its voice 
in condemnation of their proceedings, 
and unless the measure of Reform 
which they have the intention of 
producing, be general, sweeping, 
and bold, there remains no salvation 
for them—there remains no salva¬ 
tion for the country. These noble¬ 
men were formerly loud as theorists 
about retrenchment. Now that op¬ 
portunity for effecting tlieir plans is 
offered—they have attempted to jug¬ 
gle the senses of the public into a 
blind state of credulity, while the Pre¬ 
mier has shown a magnanimous ex¬ 
ample of distributing places and 
emoluments among his own kith and 
kindred to the fifth and sixth degree. 
With respect to Reform—there has 
been, on all hands, the most puerile 
and contemptible shuffling. This Re¬ 
form, however, the nation will have, 
and let ministers take heed how they 
refuse it or endeavour wantonly to 
arouse the wrath of the slumbering 
dragon. There are enthusiasts and 
political madmen in England, on 
whom the continental revolutions 
will operate like lightning. Re¬ 
form without working like an uni¬ 
versal panacea on the national evils, 
will do more towards pacifying the 
people than any other boon tliat could 
be granted. The spirit of contentraept 
and indu.,try would then spread from 
city to town, and from town to vil¬ 
lage and hamlst. Whth Reform, the 
♦wn principles of retrenchment and 
peace can be efficaciously employed 
—without Reform, the wisest of >oi- 
nisters must be defeated. With Re¬ 
form, we may laugh to scorn all the 
baleful examples of the continent— 
without Reforin, we become victims 
—and that speedily—to anarchy and 
confusion. 
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“ How now ! A rat ? 

Dead, foVadocat, dead.” 

Hauigt. 


IV siieakiilg of the iodividtial whose 
name appears at the» head of these 
observatfOhs, w'c know not whether 
a fecHng of grief or imUgijatir)n pre¬ 
dominates. Grief, that a man who 
had so well fought the good dght of 
Protestantism, should have ultimate¬ 
ly been weighed in the balance, and 
found wanting;—or indignation, that 
the most shameless apostasy on re¬ 
cord, .sliould be deemed worthy a 
mitre in the church he had betray¬ 
ed—that a political Judas, instead of 
ovpiating liis tieasun on the stage of 
a pilloij, should be exalted to the 
episcopal throne of a proud diocese 
111 Kngland. 

It always xva», and still is, our 
conscientious belief, that a church 
founded upon the Gospel of Cljrist, 
whose -walls are support! d by the 
butti esses of a Liturgy, allowed even 
by our enemies to be puie .and un¬ 
spotted, could ni>\er fall, except by 
Uvachei y within hci sanctum y. And 
the jiopular indignation al the au- 
nouncLmeiit of Dr. Phillpott being 
elevated to the see of Exeter, con¬ 
firms our idea. Moreover, the mon¬ 
strous proposition of holding the 
living of Stanhope in commeiitlam, 
will have the effect of a mine upon 
the public feeling, whicli in its ox- 
plo.sion may shAc to their founda¬ 
tion the towers of Lambeth. The 
transaction smells of “ thirty pieces 
of silver:” the modern Judas, un¬ 
able in the llcsh to sacrifice His 
MAsfER, scruples not to immolate 
the church, his im maculate spouse, 
• at the shrine of expediency. It is 
( vain to talk of conviction, when the 
m^or and minor of the argument 
rest upon a mil re! If the homsi 
polemic were convinced of his error, 
why. in common honesty, did be 
not, like Judas of old, sjiurn the 
price of his ticason, the living of 
Starihopc, which was professedly the 
reward of his hohtility to Pojjery, 
and opposition to Canning? Whv' 
did he not proclaim to the world, 
“ I have been rewarded for advocat¬ 
ing seidiments, which, on conside¬ 
ration, I am compelkd to retiact; 


and theiefore J resign the preferment, 
which I can no longer conscientious¬ 
ly retain ? ” Had he acted in this 
manner, we might have pitied, and 
after a full and satisfactory expiation, 
have pardoned his errors;—have al¬ 
lowed him tp sink into that state of 
insignificance and contempt, which 
18 generally award of traitors 
and apostates. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, this man glories in his ” bad 
eminenceand prefers the polluted 
caresses of avowed expcdieiicy-nioH- 
gers, to the honourable supjiort of 
the staunch and uncompromising 
friends of the Established Church- 
It is our wish, however, at the 
present crisis, to call public attention 
to the effects which the consecration 
of this arch-apostalc must have upon 
the Church of England. And there 
arc two points, which particularly 
demand our attention in this con¬ 
sideration. First, the chaiacter of 
the prelate.—^With his private life, 
of course, it is not the jirovince of a 
public journal to interfere; indeed, as 
far as we know. Dr. Phillpott, from 
his cradle to the present hour, may 
have led as immaculate a life as the 
seven sleepers, during their length¬ 
ened repose: his charity may have 
been as extended as the wonts of 
his large parish, and his preachihg 
as efflcneioufi as that of Pope Gre¬ 
gory, or any other of the saints of 
Borne, whom he a^iears now in¬ 
clined to adore. Nor do we even 
hint that he is addicted to avarice, 
rdthough wo have some faint recol¬ 
lection of a miserly smile which curl¬ 
ed his upper Up, when toasting that 
tlie temporalities of Stanhope one 
year realized five thousand five hun¬ 
dred pounds .'—Bed yi/id hoc ad remV 
We have only to enquire, hy what 
ipublic act has he vindicated his 
claim to the episcopal throne? Is 
he more orthodox or learned than 
Benson? Has he ever displayed 
even a shadow of that pious indivi¬ 
dual’s arresting eloquence ahd pro¬ 
found theological research in the 
puljiit ? Is Harness a name less dis- 
tinguiblud for all that is praise- 
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worthy and desirable in our priest¬ 
hood? Is HartwellHome lesshnown, 
.or less worthy of preferment, than this 
polemical weatUeicock ? Or are the 
numberless other eminent writers, 
who have shed a lustre upon their 
profession, to be superseded by the 
tjetrayer of his religion, the unho¬ 
ly convert to expediency? Alas! 
that the ministers of Great Britain 
should compel us to put such ques¬ 
tions. It IS not, however, too late 
to retract; for by withholding the 
commendam from the avaricious grasp 
of this worldly parsrm and rat, this 
turncoat, and vile recreant to Pro¬ 
testantism, the disgrace upon our 
church may be yet averted. Without 
the fat living of Stanhope, the glut¬ 
tonous renegade will not take the 
lean bishopric of Exeter. 

By what public act, then, we re¬ 
peat the question, has Dr. Phillpott 
vindicated his claim to the episcopal 
throne ?—By arts and manceuvies, 
that, in the purer times of ecclesias¬ 
tical discipline, would have unfrocked 
a consecrated bishop. By a betiayal 
of those principles, in defence and 
profession of which Latimer, Ridley, 
Hooper, Cranmer, and a thousand 
equally brave and honest, though 
less eminent men, laid down their 
lives, llic stake and the file had no 
terrors for them, when a profession 
of faith was demanded. Religion 
and honour had no charms for him, 
when a mitre w'as thrtown into the 
opposite scale. For no good deed 
then; for no heroic suffering in the 
cause of the church; for no diatin. 
guibhed spiritual acquii ements; for 
no eminent coUtroversial writings; 
for no resistance offered to the en¬ 
croaching spirit of the times; for 
no opposition to men and m^usures 
professedly hostile to the Church of 
England, is Dr. Phillpott selected 
fur the dischatge of th« episciupal 
duties in one of the ^ost impor¬ 
tant dioceses of Eugl^^d—Bubf roa 

BJIAMEnSSS AJ^D UNBLUSHING APO¬ 
STASY !! « 

lU the meantime, what do the 
parties most interested, namely, the 
clergy and inhabitants of the lUocese 
of Exeter and the gentry of Stan¬ 
hope say to these proceedings ? The 
former arc indicant iu the exti emc, 
es|>ecially the laity, who, if we are 
rightly informed, have expieseed 
theii intention of maiking the cn- 
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trance of the apostate into their citj’-, 
by a general mourning and closing 
of shops. The latter have presented 
a petition to th^ throne, calling 
upon bis Majesty, in the most firm, 
but respectful manner,- tb exercise 
his prerogative, as hesW of th* 
church, and not suffer the crying 
evil of pluralities, longer to disgrace 
the ecclesiastical code. To say that 
we Sympathise with the petitioners, 
would not express one tithe of the 
indignation we, in common with the 
majority of the public, feel at the 
insult offered both to Exeter and 
Stanhope. The Stanhopians were 
in ecstasies, at the thought of getting 
rid of the incubiis—but they find 
that the “ whited 8e[(ulrhrc,’* i& still, 
though at a distance, to c-cercibe hix 
baleful influence in their parish— 
whilst the prutestant Devonians curse 
tlic ministry, who inflict 'ui>on them 
a bishop, ■who has proved, in the face 
of day, how little the interests of 
the fhurch will be consulted, should 
any temporal advantage be likely to 
accrue to Iheir apostate guardian. 

For this man, notwithstanding, 
apologists are found. Mr. Ptel 
whined out a pathetic appeal for liis 
brother Arcadian, as Lord Ujron 
would have called the pair; the llo- 
nourablc Secretary whispered that 
this Rectory had, on other occasions, 
been united to a Bishopric; that this 
was no exception to a rule, made in 
behalf of Di. Phillpott, but an evil 
that had existed from the foundation 
of the Church ; and much more 
equally irrelevant matter would have 
been inflicted probably upon the 
House, had not Sir J. Graham at 
once indignantly declared, that if 
such flagrant violations of all decen¬ 
cy and propriety were not only per¬ 
mitted but defended, he should adopt 
another course, and appeal to the ■ 
Crown. On a subsequent evening. 
Lord Belgrave, a juvenile Whig, de- 
piecqted the course pursueil by the 
I'^ousc, and besought them, in afeel- 
ing, nursery harangue, to suspend 
their judgment for the present, upon 
the learned and honest Doctor, who 
was preparing a defence, and -Would 
shortly- submit to the public many 
cogent and unanswerable reasons, 
why he should not be distuibed in 
tlie ciijoyinout of his sinecure thou¬ 
sands. 

And what effect, we would ask. 
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can such appeals have upon the pub¬ 
lic mind ? Evidentity this. 'V^en 
the coHidcict of Miniaifera, in the dis¬ 
tribution of pattonage, is so grossly 
at tariance with the interests of the 
Church, that even Mf. Peel blushed, 

0 faxArl .in attempting d defence; 
and when a sucking ^^ig lordling 
was selected by a renege Tory 
priest, to make an impression in his 
favour 'in the Commons, there must 
be something rotten in the system; 
something demanding strict scrutiny. 
And these miserable attempts at 
blinking the question, and bolstering 
Up the reputation for consistency of 
both patron and client, cannot fail 
to excite disgust, and hasten a crisis, 
whether for good or evil, time alone 
Can devclope. 

The subject, however, is not likely 
to rest here. Rir J. Graham is, as 
befoie hinted, determined to bring 
the state of the church, more parti¬ 
cularly as regaula pluralities, before 
Parliament; and all the shuffling of 
Sir Robert Peel, and his organized 
company of rats, even if the new 
police arc flung into the bargain, 
will not be able to disguise from the 
public the disgraceful manner in 
which the ecclesiastical patronage of 
the crown, which is our second po¬ 
sition, has been for many years, and 
;)articularly during tlie dictatorship 
of Wellington, mismanaged. That 
admirable, and we lament to say, 
only Protestant paper, the Standard. 
has a few observations upon this 
point, which we shall take the liber- . 
ty of adapting to our present argu- ' 
ment. UTiey occur in the comment 
upon the motion of Sir J. Graham, 
alluded to above, and are calculated 
to call the attention of all who are 
sincerely devoted to the interests of 
the Church of England, to the terri¬ 
ble illustration, which the honour- 
' able Baronet's speech ahd the pro- 
ce^ngs resulting therefrom present¬ 
ed,' of the danger to which that ve- 
ne^ghje establishment is expoged, by 
having such a man as the Duke of 
Wellington at the head of the King''* 
councils. 

The object of Sir James's motion, 
the fate of which will probably be 
decided before the publicatbn of 
these remarks, is an address to the 
crown, piay'mg bw Majesty not to 
allow Dr. Phillpott to hold the 
living of Stanhope in commendam 


with the bishopric of Exeter, TAia 
i» the find apptoaoh t9 maitmpt on 

the pari qf Hoitse qf Conutums, to 
direct the Orovm in ftte admini»tr<^an 
qf its ecdesidstical patronage, that has 
been made for nearly two centuries! 
THhe last attempt of the kind, if we 
remember rightly, was the cele¬ 
brated motion of Sir Edward Deer- 
ing in 1640 a motion identical in 
effect with that of Sir James Gra¬ 
ham—4he first blow, as he who 
made it confessed with sorrow, in 
that attack itupon the Church, by 
which Church and Monarchy were 
ruined. Still We are scarcely in¬ 
clined to blame the course pursued 
on the present occasion. Here is a 
man clinging for lucre to the profits 
of a station—tlie duties of which he 
does not even pretend an intentiotl 
of fulfilling—clinging, in defiance 
and mockery of the unanimous re¬ 
monstrances of all the persons con¬ 
cerned, to the number of twelve 
thousand! On the other side here 
is this man thrust upon the see of 
Exeter, in like defiance and mockery 
of the wishes of the parties most 
concerned, forced into a city where, 
as we have before observed, his en¬ 
trance is to be acknowledged by 
closed windows, and all the forms of 
a general mourning !! Who will 
have the audacity to say, unless he 
be an actual or expectant pluralist, 
that this is not a case demanding ani¬ 
madversion and interference? It is 
true that viewing the results of Sir 
Edward Deering’s motion, great cau¬ 
tion and jealousy ought to be used 
in recognizing the authority of the 
House of Comraon&,,and supporting 
a motion coming from a very ques¬ 
tionable friend of the establishment. 
If evil, however, should arise, the 
Church will have none to thank but 
the apostate and temporizing pre¬ 
lates and di^itarics of her esta¬ 
blishment,* who yielded to the apo- 
cryphpl tale of expediency, devised 
by the Wellingtons and Peels for 
their own private cmls; and who, we 
'firmly believe, would not hesitate 
one moment to sacrifice the revenues 
of the Church, nay, the Church it¬ 
self, rather than resign their lucra¬ 
tive situations.” 

There is still another consideration, 
which ought not to' hO passed ov;ff 
in silence, especially as it is one, if 
not the leading cause, of the ill-will. 
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witli which the existing ecclesiastical 
polity is viewed by many well ■ 
judging and upright men—and one, 
which cannot fail to become a prin¬ 
cipal feature in any debates upon the 
conduct of Dr. Phillpott. We allude 
to the on(‘ thousarul livings, 

which fall short of sixty ptmmis ptr 
annum, and the vast number of pmr 
curates, who do not receive even that 
pittance ! 

How, it will naturally be asked, 
can <he well-being of a church be 
reconciled with such an. unequal dis¬ 
tribution of its wealth ? On what 
jirinciples of justice or propriety is a 
man like Philliiott, to hold a sinecure 
of fi\e thousand five hundred pounds 
per annum ! independent of episco¬ 
pal honours and emoluments, whilst 
meritorious and consistent parish 
priests, who are a honour to their 
jirofession, and a blessing to the pa¬ 
rishes and neighbourhoods in which 
they reside, are barely able to pro¬ 
cure coarse food, and coarser clo¬ 
thing for their families. We are no 
advocates for an equalization of 
church property—we do not wish to 
see all gradations destroyed. But 
some modification is iinjicratively 
called for, and sincerely do we hope 
that the day is not fur distant, when 
every parish will contain a resident 
minister, and the terra plurality be 
cxjiunged from the ecclesiastical vo¬ 
cabulary. 

Some of our prelates arc said to 
be hostile to the existing s;. -itcrn, and 
those too who have possessed in for¬ 
mer. days more than one, or even two 
piece.s of preferment. If their pro¬ 
fessions be sincere, which tliey will. 


in all probability, very shortly have 
an opportunity of manifesting; we 
shall rejoice fti the circumstance, 
from whatever source their new lights 
may have been derived.' And earn¬ 
estly do we recommend them to lose 
no time in devising a remedy for 
such crying evils. If the reform 
commences where it unquestionably 
ought, with the dignitaries them¬ 
selves, all may yet be well; the 
Church may continue to be, what she 
has ever been since the Rcfoimation, 
a real blessing to the country, and a 
bulwark of the state. Ou tlie other 
hand, should she resist all attempts 
at remodelling her system on an im¬ 
proved basi», or even should she re¬ 
main supine, aud take <no steiis to 
meet the impending langer, it is 
much to he feared that her enemies 
will compass her round about, and 
not leave one stone uiion another to 
inform postciity what a beautiful 
structure the neglect of her own 
chosen watchmen and defend er.s suf- 
fcreil to fall into decay. 

One word raofe ; the unparalleled 
and glai'ing apostasy of Blulljiott, ei 
hoc genus <mne, has done more in a 
few weeks to injure the estalilish- 
ment, tlian all the attacks of all the 
liberals, Unitarians, and atheists com¬ 
bined, could have eflected in a cen¬ 
tury. And, should he becountenatic- 
ed by its supporters, and admitted 
as a worthy brother by the bench of 
bishops, the end may be easily an¬ 
ticipated. I’he venerable fabric, 
which has existed iu such splendour 
for two centuries and a half, will fall to 
tlie ground, having lieen undermined 
by RATS! 


*** Gentle Rentier, since the above was written, the Wellington adminis¬ 
tration is defunct, and the Bishop Phillpott has been refused his comnwHilam, 
I'his looks well for the cabinet of Lord Grey, who may depend ujion it, that 
by purifying the Church, and punishing duplicity in her ministiants, he is 
preserving tije most , solid pillar of tlie fabric of the constitution. There is,' 
however, one drawback Vo this piece of commendation. What could Lord 
Althorp mean by assvring t^e friends (0 of Phillpott that he was to have 
the first sinecure sitvition in the Church, compenseition tVir the loss of 
Stanhope. If this be so, the Ministers .vill be jdaying fast and loose ,with 
the people ; for it will only be taking away with one hand, to give with the 
other; aud falling into the line of action so indignantly scouted in regard to 
the late Ministry by the voice cif the public—namely, that tergiversation in 
politics, and apostasy to the church, sue to be rewarded. We hope ministers 
will not hazard their new born popularity by so objectionable a courSel 
As to the, apostate himself, it has been said on his behalf, that he was 
adverse to Catholic emancipation (!) This is a most brazen assertion, and 
the !>u!)lic will not let it {mss—for, indeed, it makes the matter wor.se. 
llatini' the act—] I't concurring in the act—is he not doubly criminal ? 
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CRUTHKRS AND JONSON: OK, TllK OUTSKIBI'S OP LIPK. 


A TllUE 

What feeliug of our nature is so 
univerfeally approved, as tliat of 
Friendship ? Unhke all otluas, it ap¬ 
pears to be cojiable of no exri'js, and 
to unite eveiy suffrage in its fa¬ 
vour : the more \elicDient, the more 
piitbusiastic it is, we ajiplaud it the 
more ; and men of all climes and ha- 
bitudc.i, the saint, the savage, and 
the sage, unite m our applauses. It 
is, in fart, the great balsam of ex¬ 
istence, “the brook that ninneth by 
the way,’' out which the wearied 
sons of Adam may all drink comfort 
•uul lefrcrthnicut to nerve them in the 
toili of life's paiehed and dusty jour¬ 
ney. It communicates a dignity and 
calm beauty to the humblest lot; ami 
without it the loftiest is but a shining 

deceit. 

I myself like friendship as well as 
any man likes it, and I feel a plea- 
sin c in reflecting that the story I am 
now to write will afford one well 
authenticated instance of that noble 
sentiment- Not that by this remark 
1 mean to excite unfounded expecta¬ 
tion, nor that I have ought very mar¬ 
vellous to say either about passions 
of the mind or exploits displaying 
them. 1 have, in truth, no moving 
tidgeily to set forth ; no deed of he¬ 
roism or high adventure; nothing of 
your I’ythias and Damon, your The¬ 
seus and J’irithous. My heroes were 
not Kings of Athens or Children of 
the Cloud ; but honest Lairds of An- 
nandale. They never braved the rage 
of Dionysius dooming them to die, 
never went down to Hades that they 
might flirt with Proserpine, or 
slaughter the mastiff Cerberus : yet 
they were tiue men “in their own 
humble waymen tried in good and 
evil hap, and not found wanting ; 
their history seems ciiuous lenough, 
if 1 can tell it rightly, toileserve some 
three minutes of attention from an 
idle man; tipecially in times so stu¬ 
pid and prosaic ns tlicse; times of 
monotony and safety, and matter of 
fact, where affections are mcasuied 
by the tale of guineas, where people’s 
fortunes are exalted, and their pur¬ 
poses achieved by the force, not of 
the arm or of the heart; but of the 


STOKV, 

spinning-jennie and the steam-engine. 
I proceed wi& my narrative. 

In the early part of the last cen- 
taiy, l^e parish school-liousc of 
lioddaja, a low squat building by 
the Kdlnburgh liighwe.v side, could 
number among its daily visitants 
two Imys of the names oft'rulhcis 
and Jonson, who at first agreed in 
iiotiiing, except* in the firm detcr- 
mmatiun sliewm by each to adtiiil of 
no superior. Such a principle, main¬ 
tained by one individual, might pos¬ 
sibly have led to \ ery pleasing results, 
in so far as that one was concerned: 
maintained liy two, it led to nothing 
but broils and bickei lags, hard words 
and harder blow's. Witliout end or 
number were their s'piabblcs. Jn 
eveiy feat of srholaiship or mischief, 
whether it were to expound the ve¬ 
nerable Dilworth’s system of arith¬ 
metic within doois, or to work some 
devilry without; to lead the rival 
gangs of “ Euglibh men and Scots,*' 
to clank the old kirk-bell, or ven¬ 
ture on the highe.st and brittlcst 
bough.s of the ash-trees and yews that 
grew around, still the.so two wore 
violent competitors, and by their 
striving far outstiipt the rest. Fre¬ 
quently, of course, tliey came to 
sparring, in which they would exhi¬ 
bit all tlie energy and animation of 
Entellus and Dares, or even of-^o- 
lyneux and Crib, 'llie boy Crutliers 
was decidedly the j^etter boxer; he 
was stronger than Jonson, coulrl beat 
him whenever he chose ; and in time 
came to choose it very often, Jonsou 
had mote of the Socratic than of the 
Stoic philosopher in his turn of mind: 
he could not say “ thou mayest beat 
the’case*of Jonsbn—himself thou 
const not r«ach}’* on the contrary, 
he felt too clearly that himself was 
reached, and as all his attempts to 
remedy the evil but made it wrorse, 
the exasperation of his liMe heart 
was extreme. On one occasion, when 
the fortune of battle hud again declar¬ 
ed against him, and CiUthws vas 
thrashing hi o outward man’witli more 
than Usual vigour, poorJoUson start¬ 
ed from liis grasp all covered with 
biuiscs, and cloneliing his list in the 
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face of hia enemy, he swore, with the 
tears streaming frpm his eyes, and in 
a voice half-choaked by sobs, that 
before the sun went down Cruthers 
shoaki rue this. So threatening he 
went'away. 

It was morning wlien this occur¬ 
red, and the comments on it did not 
cease till the arrival of the redoubted 
Mr. Scroggs, the gaunt and Sallow- 
visaged Dominie, in whose |lresencc 
all jarring passions died into a timid 
calm. I know not what feelings Cru¬ 
thers had while tlie hours rolled cm, 
or whether he had ^ny; but appa¬ 
rently they were forgotten, when, at 
mid-day, Jonson's absence had not 
been inquired into, and the hot cabin 
vomited forth its exulting population 
to frolic their gamesome hour beneath 
the clear summer sky. Of the boys, 
some arranged themselves for pitch- 
and-toss, some prefeired marbles, 
others shinty ; the girls produced 
their skipping-ropes, or set to pile 
their bits of crockery into a " dres¬ 
ser in short the whole “green" 
was swarming with a noisy throng 
of little men and little women, all 
bustling because each corner of the 
earth was yet full of motives to allure 
them; all happy because they had 
not yet been smitten with the curse 
of passions or the malady of thought. 
The grim carrier, as he drove his 
groaning wain past them, and trailed 
his own weary limbs over the burnt 
highway along with it, wondered 
why the deuce they did not .go to 
sleep when they could get it done. 
The'-laird himself,' as he whirled by 
in a cloud of dust, with his steeds, 
his.beef-eaters, apd his paraphernalia, 
looked out from bis yellpw chariot 
upon them, then within upon his own 
sick and sated soul, and would have ' 
cursed the merry brats, had he not 
consoled himseli by recollecting that, 
in a few years* want, and ^hardship, 
and folly, would make them ail as 
wretched as plenty; andj^easurey and 
folly had m'ade him. Li fact, it was 
a scene which Mr. Wordsworth would ^ 
have gone some miles to see; would 
have whined over for a considerable 
time; and most likely would have 
written a sonnet or two upon. 

But nothing earthly is destined to 
continue"? the ilijght of a given num¬ 
ber of minutes would have put an 
end to ail this revelry at any rate; 
an unexpected incident put an end 


to it more effectually and sooner. 
The game was at the hottest j chuck- 
farthing waxed ihora, interesting eve¬ 
ry moment, ro^e-skipping was be¬ 
come a rage, shinties were flying in 
fragments, shins were being Broken, 
all was tumult, happiness, and hurly- 
burly, when all' at once the tan- 
quisned Jonson appeared upon the 
Green, with a fierce though sedate 
look upon his countenance, and what 
was worsei—a large horse-pistol in 
his hand 1 All paused at sight 
of him; the younger boys and all 
the girls uttered a short shrijl shriek, 
and Cruthers grew as pale as milk. 
What might have been the issue is 
uncertain, for the sudden silence and 
the short Shriek ln|d ih them some¬ 
thing strange enough to alarm the 
vigilance of Mr. Scroggs—busy at 
the time within doors, expounding 
to the Ecclefecban exciseman some 
more abstruse departments of the 
mystery of gauging. Throwing down 
his text-book, that invaluable com- 
pend; the Yowng' Man’s Best Com¬ 
panion, he forthwith sallied from his 
noon-tide privacy, and solemnly in¬ 
quired what was the matter. The 
matter was investigated, the pistol 
given up, and after infinite higgling 
the truth flashed out as clear as day. 
The Dominie’s jaw sank a consider¬ 
able fraction of an ell; his colour 
went and came; be said, with a hol¬ 
low tone, “The Lord be near us!" 
and sat down upon a stone by the 
wall-side, clasping his temples with 
both his hands, and then stooping 
till he grasped the whole firmly be¬ 
tween his knees, to try if he could 
possibly determine what was to be 
done in this strange business. He 
spoke not for the space of three 
minutes and a half; the whole meet¬ 
ing was silent except for whispers; 
the rivals did not even whisper. 

By degrees, hb'wever, when the 
first whin ' of terror and confusion 
had a little subsided, the dim out¬ 
lines the correct decision began 
to dawn upon the bewildered soul 
of' Mr, Scroggs. He saw that one 
of the boys must leave him : the 
only question now xyas which. He 
knew that Cruthers*B father wa^ a 
statiinch yeoman, Laird of Brecon- 
hill, which he ploughed indeed with 
bis own hands-r—but in a way that 
made him well to pass in. money 
miners, that enabled him, on Sun- 
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days to ride fortli 4 ipoa a stout sleek 
nag, to, pay bis way on all occasions^ 
and to fear pa rapn. He knew at 
the some time that Jonson’s father 
was likewise, a Laird, and one that 
disdained to plough; but also that 
though nis rank was higher, his purse 
was Ipngca- ip the neck; that, in short, 
Knockhill was but a spendthrift; that 
he loved to hunt and gamble; and 
that his annual oftnsumpt of whisky 
was very great. Mr, Scroggs was 
a gentleman that knew the world; 
he had learned to calculate the power 
of men and their various induonccs 
upon himself and the public ; he felt 
tlie full force of that beautiful propo¬ 
sition in aiithmctic, that one and 
one make two; he at length made 
up his mind. " You, Jonson,” said 
he, rising gradually, " you have 
broken the pcape of the school; you 
ha\ c been a quarrelsome fellow, and 
when Cruthers got the better of you, 
in place of yielding or complaining 
to me, you have gone homo privily 
and piocured fire-arms, with intent, 
as I conceive, to murder, or at least 
mortally affright, a fellow Chi istian, 
an honest man’s child; which, by 
the law of Moses, as you find in the 
Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, and 
also by various acts of Parliament, 
is a very heinous crime ; you like¬ 
wise owe me tw'o quarters of school- 
wages, which I do not expect you will 
ever pay; you cannot be here any 
longer. Go your ways, sirrah, and may 
all that’s ill among us go with you 1” 
Appaiently this most frank state¬ 
ment excited no very definite idea 
in Junson's mind; at least he stood 
motionless on hearing it, his eyes 
fixed and tearless, his teeth clench¬ 
ed, his nobtiiis dilated, all his 
frame displaying symptoms of some 
inward agony by which his little 
mind was torn, hat indiijating no 
> settled purpose of acting either this 
way or that. Most persons would 
have pitied him; but Mr. Scroggs 
was free from that infirmity; he had 
felt no pity during many years for 
any but himself. Cruthers 
younger and more generous ; touch¬ 
ed to the quick at his adversary's 
forlorn situation, he stepped forward, 
and bravely signified that himself 
was equally to blame, promising, 
moreover, that if the past couW be 
forgiven, he wouUl so live with 
Jonson as to give no cause for cen¬ 


sure in the future. Let us both 
stay,” he said, “ imd we will never 
quarrel more.” 'Pears hurst from 
Jousdb.^ eyes at this unexpected 
proposal; the Dominie himselL sur¬ 
prised arid pleased, inquired if he 
was willing to stand by it; for an¬ 
swer he stretched out his band and 
grasped that of Cruthers in silence. 
“ WoU! blessed are the peace¬ 
makers,” observed Mr. Scioggs, 
" blessed indeed—^sec that it be so— 
see that, &c. &c. Boys,” continued 
he, " this is a braw business cer¬ 
tainly ; these two callanta (gallants) 
have done very* manfully—hem 1— 
ou shall have this afternoon in 
oliday to—.” A universal squeal 
returned him loud and shrill ac¬ 
claim ; the sun-burnt urchins capered, 
pranced, and shouted; in their souls 
they blessed the two rivals, danced 
round them for a feW minutes, them 
darted off by a hundred different 
paths; while the Dominic, with his 
raw-boned pupil, Mr. Candlewick, 
the gauger, returned to their studies 
with fresh alacrity. 

Not so Cruthers and Jonson. They 
were left together, glad as any other 
pair, but with a more serious glad¬ 
ness. Tliey were not in haste to go 
home, having much to tell each other. 
Two grown-up persons would have 
felt very awkward in their place; 
would have hemm’d and haw'd, and 
said a great many insipidities, at¬ 
tempting, perhaps honestly, to break 
the ice of ceremony, but in vain—sin¬ 
cerely desirous to be reconciled, yet 
obliged to part chagrined and ba^d, “ 
and praying mutually that they might 
never meet again. The boys managed 
better. In a moment they got over 
head and ears in each other's confi¬ 
dence; proposed an afternoon's nest¬ 
ing together; strolled over the green 
fieldaand copses, recapitulating sJj the 
while their former feuds and conflicts, 
each*taku!g the whole blame upon 
himsqif—coq)municating,too,their lit¬ 
tle hopes and projects, ^miring each 
other heartily, and feeling the plea- 
•spre qf talking increase every mo¬ 
ment. Wearied, at lengto, by Wan¬ 
dering in many a shady dingle, many 
a sunny holm,.tbcy sat dowu upon a 
bright giecn hillock, io the midst of 
what is now called theiDukd^k 
dow, and agreed that It would-sOO» 
be tiipe to part. 

It was a lovely evening, as 1 have 
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been told, and the place itself ia not 
without some charms. Around them 
lay an undulating tract of ^recn 
country, sprinkled with trees' and 
white cottages, hanging on the sunny 
sides of the declivities. Cattle lowing 
afar off in the closes; ploughmen driv¬ 
ing home their wearied teams ; and co¬ 
lumns of blue pcat-.suioke, rising from 
every chinmey within sight, gave no¬ 
tice that the goodwives were cooking 
their husb.'uids’ frugal supper. In 
front, the Annan rolled to the eaat- 
, ward, with a full and clear current, 
a shrill, quiet, rushing tone, through 
woods of bccch and sycamore, all 
glancing and twinkling in the evening 
sheen. On the left rose Woodcockair, 
to which the rook was making wing, 
and Repentance Hill,with its old Bor¬ 
der watch-tower, now inhabited by 
ghosts and pigeons; while to the 
right, and far away, the great red disc 
of the sun, among its curtains of na¬ 
ming cloud, w'as hanging over the 
shoulder of Criffel, and casting a yel¬ 
low, golden light athwart the whole 
frith of Solway ; on the other side of 
which, St. Bees’ Head, with all the 
men y jiorts and granges of Cumber¬ 
land, swelled gradually uji into the 
hills, where Skiddaw, and Helvcllyn, 
and a thousand naTiicless peaks, tow¬ 
ered awav into the azure vault, and 
shone as if they had been something 
far better than they were. 

These boys were no poets. Indeed, 
except the author of Bagg’s elegy and 
Macnay, whose ode, beginning with 

“ A joiner lad has ta’en a trip 
Across the Atlantic in a ship,” 

—(not a cart, ,pr washing-tub, the 
usual jnethod of conveyance)—^has 
been much admired hy tlie literary 
world, Anuandale has had few poets 
of note, and no philosopher but" Hen¬ 
derson Ont/w' Breifdiny of Swine;” yet 
the bcatttj' of such a scene, the calm, 
rich, reposing loveliness 'of nature, 
will penetrate into the ^.ullest heart. 
These poor fellows fell ^its influence, 
though they knew it not; disposing 
them to peace and friendliness, and' 
gem'rouB purposes, beyond tlie low 
rudeness of their customary way of 
life. They took each otlier’s hands— 
Bie ri^ in tl\e right, the left in the 
left, crosswise, though they had no 
leaning to Popery—and there pro¬ 
mised solemaljr that they would ever 
be friends, would back each other 


out in every quarrel, assist each other 
in puree and person while they lived; 
and, to close all, they added a sti¬ 
pulation, that when one died, the 
other, if within seas at the time; 
should see his comrade quietly laid 
in earth, and their friendship, never 
broken in this world, consigned de¬ 
voutly to the jirospecls of a better. 
It is not recorded, that any thunder 
was heaid in the skf^to ratify this vow 
—"any flight of eagles to the right 
hand or tir the left—or any flight of 
any thing—except, indeed, the flap¬ 
ping, staggering, hovering half-flight 
of an old and care-worn goose, busi¬ 
ly engaged in hatching nine addle 
eggs by the aide of a neighbouring 
brook, and just fhen issuing forth 
with much croaking,'and hissing, and 
blustering—less, 1 fear, to solemnize 
their engagement, than to seek her 
evening ration, of which, at that par¬ 
ticular date, she felt a strong ami 
very urgent need. It were pity that 
no such piodigy occurred; for the 
promise was made in singular cir¬ 
cumstances, and, what is stranger still, 
was faithfully observed. Cruthers and 
Jonson " never quarrelled more.” 

I lament exceedingly that my am¬ 
bition of minuteness and fidclily has 
led me to spin out this history of half 
a solar day into a length so disjiro- 
portionate. I lament still more, that 
the yawning of iny readers warns me 
how needful it is to be more concise 
in future. I would willingly illus¬ 
trate by examples, and otherwise di¬ 
late upon, the friendship of these two 
youths, having no brothers by rela¬ 
tionship, hut now more than brothers 
•to each other, A multitude of battles 
fought side by side—of wild passages 
by flood and field—of pranks, and 
gallantry, and roysterings withm 
doors and without, which the faith¬ 
ful records of tradition still keep note 
of, are rising on my fancy; hut 1 * 
must waive them all. Suffice it to 
conceive, that, tlirough the usual 
'coui*8e of joy and sorrow, of rustic 
business, rustic pleasure—now in sun¬ 
shine, now in storm—^the two strip¬ 
lings had expanded into men; had 
each succeed^ to hiS father’s inheri¬ 
tance ; had each assumed thejeatures 
of the character and fortune he w;vs 
like to bear thi'ough life. 

Cruthers looked upon himself as 
a fortunate person. He had found 
a thriving farm, a well-replenished 
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purse, awaiting bioi; he possessed lUi 
active, hardy spirit, and " four strong 
bones j” and, having no rank to main¬ 
tain, no man's humour but his own 
to gratify, he felt a certain sufficiency 
tuidwcll-frovidedneas about him, out 
of which it was natural that a sort of 
careless independence and frank self- 
help should spring and find their 
nourishment He was, in fact, a rml- 
dy-facod, strong-limbed, lai'ge, good- 
natured, yet indomitable fellow. 
There was nothing of the lion in his 
aspect; yet if you had looked upon 
his broad Scotch countenance, be¬ 
speaking so much force, and shrewd¬ 
ness, and unwearied perseverance, 
the^botantial snugness of his attire, 
the attitude of slow, unpretending 
fearlessness with which he bore him¬ 
self—thciewas none you would have 
hesitated moie to injure, none whose 
enmity and fiiendship would have 
seemed moic strongly contrasted. He 
had lately married a buxom, nut- 
brown maid of the neighbourhood ; 
had given up all his frolics, amlowas 
now become a staid and solid yeoman, 
lie speculated little u[)oti what are 
called general subjects. He knew no¬ 
thing of the “ political relations of 
Kuiope,” or the“ balance of the Bri¬ 
tish constitutionbut he understood 
the prices of grain and farm produce 
at all the markets of the county, and 
could [iredict the issue of Brough- 
liill and St. Faitli’s cattle fairs with 
a spirit which resembled that of pro¬ 
phecy. He considered little what 
miglit be the foundation of morals, 
or the evidence for the immortality of 
the soul; but he paid his teinds duly, 
and went to church every Sunday. 
He loved his wife and dependents 
with a strong and honest, though a 
rude affection; and would have lent 
his friend a score or two of guineas as 
willingly as any mam 
* With Jonson again all this wgs 
different. Heir to a dilapidated for¬ 
tune and a higher title, his first 
effort was to retrieve the one that he 
miglit support the other. Baffled in 
this laudable attempt, baffled aftW 
long and zealous perseverance, he ex¬ 
perienced a chagrin, which but for 
we honest cordiality of his nature, 
would have mode him a misanthro¬ 
pist. It grieved him to look upon 
the bright glades and meadows of 
Knuckhill, to think tliat he had re¬ 
ceived them from a long line of an¬ 


cestors, and most probably must 
transmit them to the auctioneer. He 
had aimed at many high adventurous 
objects j had meant to be a soldier, 
a man of the sea, or at least a rich 
and happy squire. He now saw him¬ 
self condemned to be a nameless 
thing—perhaps a bankrupt and a 
beggar. These thoughts galled him 
soreH, they had vexed him to the 
very heart: yet what was to be done ? 
Zeno would have counselled him to 
Suffer and nbstaia; Jonson deter¬ 
mined to do neither. Unprepared to 
meet and vanquish the spectre Care, 
he studied to avoid it: he hunted, 
rode, and visited ; let debts and mort¬ 
gages accumulate as they would; he 
talked, and trifled, ami frolicked, stu¬ 
dying to still uneasy tlioughts by 
every method in his power. Yet 
unsuccessfully, lie had a keen and 
sensitive, though volatile and game¬ 
some mind within him; an active 
longing temper, and an aimless life. 

It is bard to exist in quietness with¬ 
out a purpose; hard to cast away 
anticipation when you have nothing 
to hope ; harder still when you have 
every thing to fear. Jonson could 
not keep himself at peace in idleness, 
and he had nought to do. It seemed 
probable tliat he would take to 
whisky, and the seduction of serving- 
maids at last, and men who looked 
upon him grieved at this. He was in 
tmth a tall, stately, gallant-looking 
person as you could have seen j his 
dark thick locks, his smooth and mild 
yet proud and spirit-sjieaking face; 
his quick blue eyes, through which “ 
the soul " peeped wildly,” speaking 
to the careless but of,^aiety and wit, 
andyoungcheerfulness; but toothers, 
speaking of a deep and silent pool of 
sorrow, over which mirth was play¬ 
ing only as a fitful sunbeam to gild, 
not to warm; all this inspired you at 
first sight with an interest in him, 
which his* courteous, though quaint 
and jostful manners, his- affectionate, 
and generous temper, converted into 
permanent good will. He was ac- 
Vordingly a universal favourite ; yet 
he lived unhappily as unprolitabiy; 
restless yet inactive; ever gay with¬ 
out ; yet ever drcaiy, oftcu da^ 
within. His disposition aall 'his 
fortune seemed quite at variance: 
men of prudence and worldly wisdom 
would shake their hea^ whenever 
you pronounced hia ntlatc. 



m 
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Suctiwus the «t 

th^ tfegiftafeg of ^ year 

If4$. It ap^are e^taage, that the 
cojodtwt of Maria Taer^a aad the 
elector of Bavaria aho^d have m* 
4iita(iced the coadoct^of the JLaird of 
Kaockhill: yet io it wa8» for all 
fhMgs are hooked together in this 
world. Mathematicians say you can¬ 
not let your penknife drop Without 
moving the entire solar $yatexn} and 
I have heaid it proved by logioans, 
who distinguished strongly between 
what was imperceptible and what 
was null, that you could not tie your 
neckcloth well oi lit, without in time 
communicatiug some impressions of 
It to all the generations of the world. 
So much for causes and effects ; con¬ 
cerning which seethe metaphysicians 
of Edinburgh, wbevhaYe lUuminated 
this matter, in my humhle opinion. 
With a philosophic precision for 
which the world cannot be too gri^e- 
fhl. JoBsOn knew or cared nothing 
about metaphysics but the echo of 
the Highland bagpipe screwing forth 
its wild tune, " Welcome Royal 
Charlie,” was to him what the first 
red streak of the morning is to a 
man, who bemg unfortunately over¬ 
taken with liquor overnight, has 
watukred long, long through bogs 
and quagmires, and scraggy moora; 
and thought the day wks not intend¬ 
ing to break at all. lonsonwas but 
hw a Jacobite; but he was wholly 
«ibk of idleness. Beyond a^ kind of 
natural partiality for the Jeleendant 
of hia own kings^inci eased loo and 
pWfied in his eyes by hereditary 
feelings, and the preference of a 
bold herok; character, like Chgtles 
Edward tothe ‘^luramshthkh-head- 
ed Oerman Laii^^’ v^m. they had 
made a kovewipi of aj Boi^on-^he 
oUted uttle aboul>G«(i!^ or athwart; 


but he ^u^t |h^ virouid<b0 citi- 
tid^ atat/ida«h|tig Abuiodance, 

baibre tbh ^a^ 4Cttled«{ he 

H % Bps 

liMvelb/. add f> gather ifKshdk i 
|PDlTaiibW&?bri8eifce advenlaiire'ahd' 
a, speedy? 'wdil the test.' 

he wiA nW ^ 

spiineos hehad.ld>w^ world; p'fitf<4i 

uM IVrram -6# 


he^ 
his^,, . 
hnr^, 
same day 


best 

ip^Chafles,. 


No^ dipibt % knqdeihy^ftns *' 
shewed a,ig4r|ads obca^ 

sipn. WoUM-^# 1 iaigh^''^^rib« 
the look thdngs hadl thb oddfumuTc 
of alarm, astonishment^i inotpsit^ve- 
ness, and caution; the ii^%ht 49t 
Duncan Forbes and the pt^m^RUic- 
tionaries, with all their ^n,etS) 
mares, wigs, and roll8> tag-rag pnd 
bobtail; the burners shotting np 
their shops, and bastpy secreting 
their goods and chattels; the rapble 
crowding ^very street, latettt on Wit¬ 
nessing the ^w, as they could lose 
nothing by itj the wild,, rusty, wi¬ 
thered red shanks of the moutifains 
mingled with them, wonderstruck 
at me sight of slated houses,||nd 
men with clothea on, yet ever awd- 
ful of their need of yiroy—seeking 
snutf, and brimstone, anu hen logs, m 
topes which you would have sup¬ 
posed mere humaa organs incapable 
of uttering, but with looks which told 
their meaning well enough, horses, 
carta, and coaches rushing on; men, 
Wotj^v, and chlldrta, gaping, gazing, 
wondering, hurrying; bugles, can¬ 
nons, bagpipeb, drums, tumult, up¬ 
roar, and confuaon woTse confound¬ 
ed 1 But 1 must forbear dilating on 
these matters. it is enough fur rao 
that Jonson was received with plea¬ 
sure as a volunteer, presented with 
the Brince'a hand to kiss, and enrolled 
among his troop of horse, m which 
certainly there was m> more hopeful 
cavalier to be discovered llom one end 
to the ottier. ^ 

Jonsop never liked to speak much 
about Prestonpans he felt a natural 
leserve on that point. O^eoi twice, 
however, he was knuWn^ compare 
notes on the affair with the Ecclek- 
chan barber, a long necked, purse- 
mowthed, tall, thin lath of a inan, 
who Qud been there also as a {fiivate 
soldier on the other side. Tfe^baarbor 
bandtdiy admitted, that hekmew little 
of file mattqr c he vvas arikased from 
his grassy ted, early m a coid raw 
nuiming ay a Mrious shriek of the 
H^lapders, and a desire f^m his 
(8ccompaiH«d. by oJtick 
oa the wde,) that he jf^®*** T 
to h» whicpi he;, tlusA litRe 

to gather hie loa^ spider 
ttef“» d« at lengfli accom^i^t 
filed ttyiee, though taking 

the ^lim, indeed tfi® tetShd without 

• - bdingugU^l by 
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roW}*' and joered, and 

held Celling his cuii^panions 

pleasant stoHei as they rode* enjoy¬ 
ing good dfiear whenever it come; 
which indeed was seldom, and com¬ 
forting himself and otheis with llie 
hopes of it, when it did not come. 
At CUftou Moor, his last sole faith- 
ftil servant, his " gallant gray” sank 
down and bit the earth, by the bullet 
of an English carabine ■ Jonson 
would hare hewed the thief that 
shot it into fragments, could he have 
found him ; but he could not; so he 
walked onward to-(’arlisle, with as 
moth contentedness as he could 
muster. Here he found the Celts m 
very low spiiits, all higgling about 
who should be left in the ” gai rison,” 
as they called it. Each of them was 
willing to be banged the last. Jonson 
volunteered immediately to stay: he 
liked not travelling on foot, and 
wU^ed at any rate to see the end of 
thls^husincas as soon as might be. 
Fodlf brick walla said to have been 
built by the worthy Prince Luel, in 
this 'his eaer, or fortress, about the 
time of Solomon, King of Israel, foui 
walls so old, and tlneo venerable 
honey-combed guns, which but for 
the date of Sworz the Monk, might 
have looked equally old; the whole 
manned by some five and forty mea- 
giTj, blear-eyed Highlandmen, without 
enough of powder, and destitute of 
Snuff or whisky, could he expected 
to make no mi^ty stand against the 
Duke of Cumberland and his German 
^gtneevs. Accordingly they did not. 
That mighty prince, so venerated for 
his clemencies m the noith country, 
and after fqr ‘liis firmness of soul at 
Kloster-sieben, got cannon out of 
Whitehaven, and battered the old 
ugly brick-kiln of a castle on every 
side. Jonson* with a few of /his 
comrades* thought to make^some an¬ 
swer tor those yoUies, aqft stopd fiou- 
rishing ■tlwtir' Unstocks over their 
ti^eei^pd rusty piAes of patiUery: 
rl^ ^Ihi^Wstth proved unfortunate* 
bM hvuht ipt^ fragments like a pqt- 
3h6rd,i knt^in^ out an eye and break¬ 
ing a o| the-i^fated gunnet; the 
other fir^ indeed/and seat a twelve- 
vary heart, of a 
peal-f^taak, hut sprang 
'froia. Its catttSjls at the same 
iustapj^ and,overturning/a S[iavined 
bagg^^hj^ by the way, plunged 
far into tne^mua of the qo^p castle 



well, wh^ it has neyer since been 
heard of; while ionaon^ with a 
sifoaller effort fired also, hut through 
the touch-holc, discharging not the 
ball, or even the wad, but a whirl* 
wind of smoky flame, which scared 
and begrimed the bystand6% leav- 
ing Jonson himselt unburnt certainly, 
but black as a raven and desperate of 
saving the place. So they yielded, 
as needs men must who cannot resist 
any longei : they beat the cha.aade 
duly, and before night were all safely 
accommodated witli cells in the don¬ 
jon, theie to await the dccifeion of an 
English juiy, and his Majesty’s com¬ 
mission of ojer and terminer, which 
followed in the rear of the victois. 

Jonson boie his imprisonment and 
the piospect of his death with forti¬ 
tude. Weaker men than he have 
found means to compose thcnisclvts, 
and meet the extiemity of fate with¬ 
out comjilaint. There seems, indeed, 
to be something in the idea of grim 
necessity, which silences lepming ; 
when you know that it be, your 
sole resource is, Ivt it be. Jonson liad 
not read lioctlu do Cvnsolnfionc 
Phihsojdiia:, oi cither of Mr. Cole- 
iidge’s Lay Svrmov't , but he hail a 
flank and cluery sfinit in him, and a 
stubboin will, and these weie better. 
Of course he expciuneed a certain 
overshadowing of the soul, when 
they fettered him with irons, and fii st 
locked up his dungeon ; some dieaij 
yearnings when he thought of fice 
•kies and fields, and meriy life; him¬ 
self shut up the while, and never 
more to SCO the sun, except when it 
should light him to his doom. Soli¬ 
tude and silence gave birth to feelings 
still more painful. Tlie visions of 
early hope again dawned in all their 
brightness, when the day of their ful¬ 
filment was cut off for ever. He felt 
it hard that one so young, so full 
of life should pensh miserably, 
hard, with the fierce con&cioUsjficss of 
what he might have done, might still 
do; hard, that the puiposes, the 
powers, the boiling ardour of his 
Soul, the strong cry of its anguish, 
should he smothered alike, and closed 
in by dead impediments which Could 
not, could not be passed over. But 
Vfliat availed ^its hardness? Who 
would help him? Who Would de¬ 
liver? He almost Wept when he 
thought of childish carelessness and 
sports, and the green sunny braes of 
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lus njxtive Aanaitdale, aiHi of his 
uiot^r j hbw ahe used to wrap him 
in his little bed at nights, and watch 
over him,’ and shield him from every 
danger. Gone now to the land of 
night and silence! and he, her luck¬ 
less boy/ciutched in the iion grasp of 
fate, to meet his htem doom, alone, 
unpitied, uneared for; the few true 
hearts that still loved him, far away. 
And then, to die ! to mingle with the 
gloomy ministers of the unseen 
world, whose nature he knew not, 
but whoso shadowy manifestations 
he viewed with awe unspeakable ! all 
this he thought of, and it was vain to 
think of it—^vaiii to gaze and ponder 
over the abysses of eternity, the 
black and shoreless ocean into which 
he rau-it soon lx* launched. No ray 
would stake across the scene—or 
only with a ntful glimmer which but 
nidclc it ghastlier and more dubious ; 
but shewed it to he a place of drea¬ 
riness and doubt, and haggard deso¬ 
lation, to which he must soon enter, 
and whence he would never return.* 

A prey to these and worse disquie¬ 
tudes, poor Jonson felt all the misery 
of his forlorn situation. Often he 
would sit for long hours immersed in 
thought, till he became almost un- 
consi ious of external things. By times 
he would .stamp quickly and sternly 
across the damp pavement of his dun¬ 
geon—by times he would pause, and, 
giasjiing lus iron gyves, his counte¬ 
nance would ilarken with a scowl 
which spot I* unutterable things. Of 
immcasureable agony it spoke. But 
of craven yielding to it, or of weak 
des])aii ? No! he never yielded to 
it—never dreamt of yielding. What 
good was it to yield ? To be self-de¬ 
spised—to be triumphed over—to be 
pitied of the scurvy rabble that watch¬ 
ed him 1 This would have stung him 
worse than all. He could not make 
Ifi? heart insensible, or cleanse it of 
" that jierilous stuflF” which weighed 
upon it; but he could keep it eilent, 
,and his only consolation was in do¬ 
ing so. His spirit was strong and 
honest, if not stainless—^his life had 
not been spent on down—he had long 
been learning to endure. So he lock¬ 
ed up his‘thoughts, whatever they 
were, within himself—^his own piind 
was the only witness of its conflicts. 

1 know not if he doubted the motives 
of some ghostly comforters—some 
city clergy that came at first to visit 


him, «ad tirge him to confession and 
rep^tance. Perhaps he had not faiA 
sulficient in their nostrums—perhaps 
his Pi'esbyteriaft prejudice was shock¬ 
ed at the prelatical formalities, tin* 
exceeding primness of these small 
people—tripping in so giiigci ly, with 
their shovel hats and silk hose, (ookiog 
so precise and pragmatical— s,o very 
satisfied with their own precious lot 
and character. At any rate he would 
not trade with them; refused to come 
or go with them at all; he welcomed 
them and gave them leave wdth a 
thousand civilitlcs,*but .snid he meant 
to meet the issue on his own re¬ 
sources. 'Flip task was difficult, but 
he effected it. No paltry jailor, no 
little dapper par.son ever saw a fur¬ 
row on his countenance—eVer ima¬ 
gined that he felt one twinge within. 
He talked as caielessly, and seemed 
to live as calmly, even gaily, as man 
could talk and live. 

Thus Jonson passed his days till 
the Judges arrived, and the work’of 
death began to proceed with vigour^ 
Already many of his comrades had 
gone forth to Harribec, and bowed 
their necks beneath the axe of the 
headsman ; when he, in his turn, was 
haled befoie the bar. Of the crowd¬ 
ed court, some gloomed upon him; 
others pitied the tall and gallant fel¬ 
low who was soon to lie so low ; the 
most looked quietly on as at a scenic 
spectacle, w'hich was very solemn and 
interesting—which might be bard for 
some of the actors, but nothing save 
a show for them. ITie guards escuid ^ 
ed him—the men of law went through 
their formularies. At length the pre¬ 
siding Judge inquired, what he had to 
say why sentence should not pass 
against him ? Jonson answered, that 
hp had little or nothing to say; he 
believed he had broken their regula¬ 
tions—they had the upper hand at 
present,.and4ie saw not why they 
should not worl^their will. He was 
aecotdin^y condemned to lose his 
head within three days; and sent. 
back to prison with many admoni¬ 
tions, (which he received with great 
conmosure and civility,) to prepare 
for nis last removal. 

How different was the state of dru¬ 
thers in the mean time.^ A strdn^r to 
all these scenes of peril and adven¬ 
ture, tilling the clayey actfes of iBre- 
conhill, he cared not fo*f the rije or 
fall of d 3 masties. He had never med- 
• 3 c 2 
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died for the Celtic rehelSj or against 
tlicm, with hi« will—had quietly seen 
their ragged gipsy host move over 
the Co-WTdens height within a furlong 
of his door—^had grumbled and cursed 
a little when their rear-guard stole 
three sheep Irom lum—and heartily 
wished them at the devil when they 
seized upon himself as a man of sub¬ 
stance that might benefit'their cause, 
and carried him down with tlicm to 
J'icclefechan, threatening to kill him 
if he would not join witli them, or 
pay well for a dispensation. Whisky, 
the great solvent of nature, delivered 
him from this latter accident. He 
fairly drank five of them beneath the 
table of Curlie's change-house, and 
felled the remaining three to the earth, 
with a fist large as the head of an ox, 
and potent as the hammer of Thor ; 
then sprang to the street—to the 
fields—to the moors—and ran. like 
" the hind let loose,” and never saw 
lij™ more. 

This storm blown over, Cruthers 
betook him to his usual avocations, 
and went out and came in as if there 
had been no rebellion in the land. 
He was planted by his clean health 
one evening, before a bright blazing 
fire, with his youngest boy upon his 
knee, the goodwife and her tidy maids 
all spinning meanwhile, ” studious 
of household good,” when a neigh¬ 
bour sauntered in, and told, by way 
of news, that ” Knockhill” was tiicd 
and sentenced at Carlisle. Tlie heart 
of Cruthers smote him ; he had been 
Jjop careless in the day of his friend's 
extreme need. He felt a coldness 
within When he remembered tlieii’ 
youthful passages—their promise, and 
how it was to be fulfilled. He arose, 
and gave orders to have a horse ready 
for him by the earliest dawn. The 
goodwife attempted to dissuade him, 
by talk about dwculties, dangers, and 
so forth; but she persisted not— 
knowing that his will, once'fairly 
spoken, was like tha Ihw of the Medes 
ami Persians, whidh altereth not-— 
Next morning, by daybreak, he \fas 
on the road to Carlisle. 

It Was late at night when he gained 
admittance to the prison.' Obstacles 
he had, met with, delays and for-- 
malitiea without number, 'These, at 
length adjusted, fie, penetrated into 
tlie place'-M;ir^ and jaded, as well 
as sad. The Mts and doors which 
croaked and grated as they moved. 


the low • winding passages and, the 
pale and dotibtful light ,.i^hmh a few 
lamps shed over them.^hjclken'ed bis 
free heart .still more. Id fine, he was 
admitted to the cell of his comrade, 
Tlic soul of the rude yeoman melted 
at the sight; be took Jonsott's band 
in silence, and the tears trickled 
down his hard visage as he looked 
round upon the apparatus of cap¬ 
tivity, and thought of what ^had 
brought him to view it. Jouson was 
not less moved: this look of genuine 
sympathy, tlie first shewn towards 
him for many days, had well-nigh 
overpowered him; it broke in upon 
the harsh and' stubborn determina¬ 
tions with which he had meant to 
meet the catastrophe of to-morrow ; 
it was like to make a yirl of him too. 
He hastened to Iiegin speaking; and 
succeeded, by degrees, in dispelling 
the gloom of his companion’s,mind, 
and restoring the serenity of his own. 
After a hundred questions and re¬ 
plies, and rejoinders, from both par- 
ti(5B, about old occurrences and late, 
about home and friends, and freedom 
from the one, about foes and dur¬ 
ance, and a prison from the other, 
when the night was already waning, 
Jonson paused, and, looking at his 
friend, ” My good William,” he said, 
” this is indeed very kind of you; it 
shews me that you are a true man ; 
long afterwards your own mind will 
reward you for it: nevertheless, it 
may not be : these bloodhounds will 
mark you if you look after me to¬ 
morrow, or shew any symptoms of 
care for me; they will bring you into 
ti'ouble for it, and it cannot come to 
good. I recollect our promise well 
—what a bright evening that was!— 
but never mind; the ofiicial people 
will find a place to lay roe in—what 
matters it where or how I lie ? You 
shall stay witH me two hours here; 
then mbunt—and home, while the 
way is clear. Nay, I insist upon it I" 
Cruthers stoutly rejected this com¬ 
mand, declared that he would never 
leave him in this extremity, he cared 
not what might come of it; he abso- 
lutcjy would not go. Jonson was 
obliged to acquiesce in his compa¬ 
nion's honest wilfulness; he con¬ 
sented, though reluctantly, and the 
conversation proceeded as before. 
Cruthers felt amazed at his mood of 
mind: there was no sign of drooping 
or despondency in him; but hearti- 
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ness and cheeHulneas as if tha mor¬ 
row had beed to be for biin a mere 
common day. Nothing seemed to 
cloud his apiiifs—^he seemed to have 
balanced his accounts with this world 
and the next, and to he now abiding 
his stem appointment without wa¬ 
vering. In fact, his mind felt a sort 
of exdtation—a pride in what it had 
already endured, in the certainty of 
what it could still endure ; and this 
feeling shed a degree of splendour 
over his cloudy horizon—gilded with 
a kind of hope, the lowering Whirl¬ 
wind of his thoughts, which had 
well-nigh mastered him at first, but 
now was sunk ihto a “ grim repose” 
—to awake and rage but once, for a 
few shoit moments of mortal agony, 
and then be hushed for ever. lie 
had rou'.ed bis spirit to its noblest 
pitch to meet that fierce, though brief 
extremity he knew that be could 
meet it rightly—^hnd then his task 
was done. So he felt a sullen calm¬ 
ness within, a fixed intensity of pur¬ 
pose ; over which a cheerful compo¬ 
sure with those that loved him, a 
bitter contempt for those that hated 
him, had alike some room to .shew 
themselves, and thus to decorate with 
a fit and moving interest the parting 
houi of a brave, though unhappy, 
man. 

The former disposition he was now 
exhibiting; the latter he had soon oc¬ 
casion to exhibit. While yet speak¬ 
ing, they were interrupted by a bustle 
in the passage. Presently the door 
opened; and the turnkey, a rough 
Joan savage of the country, entered, 
cscoiting two undertakers with a 
coliin : it was to lie there till wanted. 
Jonson viewed it with a smile; was 
afraid it would be too short: ” you 
see,” said he, ” I am six feet two, or 
thereby.” "Short?” said the turn¬ 
key, " six feet two!—recollect, friend, 
that your head is to be gut ofl’ to¬ 
morrow, and stuck upon a pike over 
the gates.” " Very just, my dear 
Spoonbill,” replied the prisoner, 

{liters the case entirely. You are a ju- 
. dicious man. Captain Spoonbill i I 
might have forgot that. Heaven keep 
you, my beloved Spoonbill! You 
have done here ?” " Yes!” " Then 
bless ns with y6ur absence, noble 
captain! retire—-evacuate—vanish! 
—there!—peace be with you, best of 
all the Spoonbills!” 

In spile of this interruption/ their 


COQVentation continued as before. 
Jonson loaded his companion with 
commi^aions and memorials for 
friends and 'dependants ; ejcplained 
his own ideas about death and im¬ 
mortality — connecting both very 
strangely with recollections of the 
world he was just about to quit, and 
spreading over all a colouring of 
native stout-hcartedness) and good 
humour, which astonished Crulhers, 
and deepened the sorrow of his rude 
but kindly heart, as he thought that 
so frank, and true, and brave a spirit 
must never hold •communion with 
him more. It was far in the morn- 
ip^ when Jonaon laid himself upon 
his hard bed—to seek, for the last 
time on earth, an hour’s repose. 

Cruthers watched, meanwhile ; 
gathered himself within his thick 
surtuut, squeezed on his hat, and sat 
crouched together in the dreariest of 
all .possiWe moods. He looked upon 
the dungeon, upon the coffin fij,ihc 
listened in the deep and dead sillmce 
of the place—nothing was heard but 
the breathing of his friend, now sunk 
in sweet forgetfulness,—and the slow 
ticking of the great prison clock, each 
heavy beat of which seemed to be 
striking olf a portion of the smalt 
barrier that yet separated the film 
land of time from the great devour¬ 
ing ocean of eternity. He shuddered 
at the thought of this j he tried to 
meditate upon the hopes of another 
life : dim shadows floated before his 
mind ; but the past and the present 
intermingled with the future— 
fleeting image chased away by one 
as fleeting—the wrecks and frag¬ 
ments of all thoughts* and feelings 
hovering in his fancy—and overcast¬ 
ing them all, a sad and sable hue 
proceeding from the secret conscious¬ 
ness of wliat he strove to banish 
from his contemplations. He sank 
at length int* a kind of stupor—that 
state where pay;i or pleasure conti¬ 
nues, but their agitations cease— 
where feeling is no longer shapen 
into thought, but the mind rolls 
slowly to and fro, like some lake 
which the tempest has just given 
over breaking into billows, but still, 
though abated, keeps in raotican' He 
had not slept, but ,he had Vfor 
some time nearlj' unconscious of ex¬ 
ternal things, when his _ reverie was 
bioken in upon by a Id^d nofee at 
the door of the cell. Starting to his 
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feet in a paroxysm of horrible anti¬ 
cipation, aa the bolts gave way, bis 
eye lighted on the gaoler and another 
person, with boots and spurs, and a 
toil-worn aspect. Surely they were 
come to lead his tiiend to Harribce! 
Without waiting to inve.stigate their 
purposes, he seized both, scarce 
knowing what he did, and would 
have knocked their heads together, 
and then against the door, had not 
the wail they made, and the noise of 
their entrance roused Jonson from 
his pallet; who forthwith interpos¬ 
ing, inquired what the matter was, 
and if the hour was coroe ? “ Yea," 
said Spoonbill, "t'oor’s coom, but 
thou’s ncct to.”—" I bring you joy¬ 
ful news,” said the other, “ you a,e 
saved from deqth! Observe bis gra¬ 
cious Majesty’s will and pleasure!— 
Read!” 

Who shall describe the joy of these 
two friends ? None can describe it, 
ori«(fted, for all can conceive it well. 
Criithers blessed the King a thousand 
times ; capered and stamped, and 
exclaimed, and raved for about an 
hour; then paused a little to inquire 
about the circumstances, and see 
what yet remained to be done. The 
circumstances were quite simple. 
The court of London had ceased to 
fear, and grown tired of shedding 
useless blood : Jonson, with several 
others, were snatched from the ex¬ 
ecutioner, their sentetK-e being chang¬ 
ed from death into a firfeiturc of ^1 
their property, and a loss of country 
■—^which they werd ordered to quit 
without delay. 

Behold the prisoner then again set 
free—again About to mingle in the 
rushing tide of life, from which a little 
while ago he seemed cut off for ever. 
His first sensation was gladness— 
vivid and unmingled aa a human 
mind c«m feel: his next was gladness 
still, but dashed bye care? which 
brought it nearer to the cpmmon 
temper. Howeve»|, he was* now un¬ 
shackled } he saw regrets and uselea - 
pains behind him, difficulty and toil 
before ; but he had got back the 
consciousness of vigorous and active 
existence, ho felt the pulse of life 
bea'^'fhil and free within him, and 
lhatr was happiness of itself. 

At any rate his present business 
was not to muse and speculate, but 
to determine and to do. In. about a 
week after his deliverance; you might 


have seen him busied’ about many 
tangible concerns, bustling to and 
fro for many purposes; and at length 
hurrying along the pier' of White¬ 
haven td step OB board of a stout 
ship bound for thejslimd of Jamaica. 
Cruthcfs left him—not without tears, 
or till he had forced upon him all the 
money in his purse; then mounted 
the stairs of the lighthouse, waved 
his hat as the vessel cleared the head 
of the battlements, anil turned his 
face sorrowfully towards home. Jon- 
son felt a bitter pang as he part¬ 
ed from his last earthly friend, and 
saw himself borne speedily away 
into a far clime, with so very few 
resources to encounter its difficulties, 
and gain a footing in it. He was 
not of a sentimental humour; but ho 
did sigh when he saw, mellowed and 
azured in the distance, the bright 
fields of his native land; the very 
braes, as he thought, which his fa¬ 
thers had held, and from which he 
was now driven like an outcast, never 
to behold them more. But reflec¬ 
tions and regrets were unavailing : 
he had left the old world, no matter 
how, the only question was what 
plan should he adopt to get a living 
in the new. A question hard to an¬ 
swer ! All was obscure and over¬ 
cast : he knew not what to think. 
He used to walk the deck alone, 
when they were out in the main sea, 
at nights, in the clear moonshine; 
now looking over the vast blue dome 
of the sky, the wide and wasteful 
solitude of the everlasting ocean; 
now listening to the moaning of the 
wind, the crackling of tlie cordage, 
or the ship’s quick ripple as she 
ploughed the trackless deep; now 
catching the rough chorus of the sea¬ 
men in the galley on the watch, or 
their speech subdued into a kind of 
rude solemnity by the grandeur md 
perils of the scene; now thinking bV 
his own dreary fate, and striving to 
devise some remedy for it. All in 
vain ! He reached the shore of 
Kingston without any plan or pur¬ 
pose—save only to live in honesty, 
by some means, of what sort he 
knew not. 

Such a state of mind was .little fa¬ 
vourable for enjoying the beautiful 
phases which the island successive¬ 
ly assumed as they approached it. 
Jonson noticed It, indeed, when it 
rose like a bright shining wedge, at 
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the lim of tha oceaa, sailing, as it 
bccmed, upon a 8eecy continent 
of clouds, spread all around; he 
watched it as it grew higher and 
bluer, till the successive ridges of 
its mountains became revealed to 
him—arising each above the other, 
with a purer, more aerial tint, all cut 
with huge rents and crags and airy 
torrent-beds, all sprinkled with deep 
and shadowy foliage, all burning in 
the light of a tropical sun; houses 
and lawns and plantations near the 
shore; and, higher, forests and rocks, 
and peaks and beetling cliffs winding 
—-winding up into the unfathomable 
depths of air. All this he saw, and not 
without some feeling of its grandeur; 
but humbler cares engaged him, 
cares which he could not satisfy, and 
could not silence. It grieved him 
when thoj came to land, to see the 
bustle and gladness of every otiicr 
but himself; every otlier seemed to 
have an object and a hope; he had 
none. There was not even the cold 
welcome of an inn to gieet him ■.•Ja¬ 
maica had no inns in those days: 
the mate had gone to find him lod¬ 
gings, but was not yet returned; 
he had not where to lay his head. 

xVl ready had he been kicking the 
pebblas of the beach, up and down 
for half an hour, when a jileasant- 
looking, elderly person of a prospe¬ 
rous appearance, came up and ven¬ 
tured to accost him. This was 
Councillor Herberts, a merchant and 
planter of the place, come out to 
take his evening stroll. Jonson 
looked upon the man—^thcrc was 
something in his aspect which at¬ 
tracted—an appearance of easy cir¬ 
cumstances and green old age—of 
calm judgment, and a certain grave 
good-nature : they entered into con¬ 
versation. The wanderer admitted 
, that he was not happy—^that, in 
’ fact, it was ebb tide with him, at 
present; but he had a notion things 
would mend. The planter invited 
him to come and eat bread in his 
house, which stood bard by; and 
where, he said, his daughter would 
be happy to receive them. Talking 
as they went, they got deeper into 
one another's confidence. The fair 
Margaret welcomed her father's 
guest with a bewitching smile, and 
the father himself grew more satis¬ 
fied with him the longer they con¬ 
versed. He inquired, at length, if 


his nevf fri^d jvrote well ? Jonson 
fbr, paper, and, without delay, 
in a, fnu* fiowiqg hand, aet dov^ 
this ' venerable stanza of Hebrew 
poet^, 

blessed is hp tliat wisely doth 

The poor man’s cose consider; 

for, when dm time of tiouble is, 

The bord wifi him deliver.'* 

0 

The worthy planter peroeed it with 
a smile—seemed to think a little- 
then told Jonson that he was in 
want of such a person, and proposed 
to employ him a clerk. The day 
was when Jonson would have spurh- 
^ ed at such an offer, but misfortune 
had tamed him now. He grasped 
at this, almost as gladly os at any 
ever made him—^as even at that of 
life within the prison of Carlisle, 
fie sat down to his ledgers neXt 
day. 

In this new capacity I rejoice tp 
say that Jonson acquitted Umself 
manfully. He was naturelljw an 
active indefatigable turn; he had a 
sound methodical judgment, and a 
straight forward, thorough going 
mode of action, which here found 
their proper field. Besides, he daily 
loved the planter and his household 
more, the more he knew of them; 
and giatitudc, as well as interest, 
called upon him for exejtion. In 
the counting-rooms and warehouses, 
accordingly, he soon became an indis¬ 
pensable. It would have done any 
one’s heart good, to see how he would 
lay about him there—concluding bar¬ 
gains, detecting frauds, devising Wajs* 
and means, dashing every obstacle 
to the right and left, advancing to 
his object with a steady progress 
and infallible certainty. These were 
the solid qnalities of his mind and 
habitudes; the more superficial but 
scarcely less important were of an 
equally valuable soit. I have alrea¬ 
dy dkUed* him good-natured and 
courteous, a* welFas firm and fear¬ 
less. We have seen that he was of 
ja temper disinclined to i^adness and 
whining: thought might take hold 
of him, and keenly, but he never 
yielded to it, he made a point tq cast 
his sorrows fitim him 
or, if that might not hide 

them beneath a veil erf mb^ety and 
mirth; therefore he seJdaidf ahd 
sparingly drew upon thq 8y|b|^tthie8 
of ofbeia, but rather by hjjHlpSrightly 
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conversation, and his bold, deter¬ 
mined method of proceeding, gained 
oyjer them a sure dominion', Which 
his goodness of heart ever kept 
him from abusing. II is adventures, 
too, and irregular mode of life had 
given a diish of wildness to his 
speech and conduct, wliich enhanced 
the interest people took in him. He 
had,still at hand some stroke of 
gaiety, some wily rpiip, wherewith 
to meet every emergency, which at 
once indicated an unknown tiepth of 
energy and self-possession, and re¬ 
sources, and gave f/) it a peculiarly 
frank and unpictending aspect. In 
short, he grew a universal favourite,,, 
at once respected and loved. The' 
good jilantcr promoted him through 
every grade, to the highest iu his 
establishment, and at length admit¬ 
ted him to be a partner in the trade. 

Thus Jonson went along—increas¬ 
ing in esteem, in kindness, and good 
will yyith all that knew him. With 
his'i^ron, the Councillor Herberts, 
who had alike obliged him and been 
obliged in return, he stood in idie 
double relation of the giver and re¬ 
ceiver of gratitude, and therefore 
could not wish to stand much better; 
but with the CounciJlor’s young tmd 
only daughter, the beautiful and lively 
Margaret ? How did she like him ? 
Bright airy sylph! Kind, generous 
soul! I could have loved her my¬ 
self if I had seen her. Tliink of a 
slender delicate creature—formed in 
tlie very mould of beaiity—elegant 
and airy in her movements as a 
liSwfi; black hair and eyes—-jet 
black; her face meanwhile as pure 
and fair as lilias—and then for its 
expression—^hbw shall I describe it? 
Nothing so changeful, nothing so 
lovely in all its-changes: one moment 
it was sprightly gaiety, quick arch 
humour, sharp wrath, the most con¬ 
temptuous mdiflerence—^^en all at 
once therer would sprcaa over it a 
celestial of Wtam affection, 

deep enfriuaiasm ;• (^every feature 
beamed with tenderness and love*, 
her. eyes and kioks would have melted 
a heart of stone $ hut ere you had ' 
time to fall down and worship them 
r-pohi;^&he‘was off into some otlier 
hemispjj^t^^T-lkughJng at you—teas¬ 
ing you—agslh Seeming to flit round 
the Whole universe of human feeling, 
and to sport With every part of it. 
Gh! never; was there such another 


beantifol, cruel, atfectionato, wicked, 
adorable capricious little gipsy sent 
into this wO'rM for the deiight and 
the vexation Of nmrtal man. - 

My own admiration is„liow in the 
name of wouder Jonson aver got her 
wooed!—I should have thought it 
the most hopeless task in nature. 
Perhaps he had a singular skill iu 
such undertakings; at any rate, he 
throve. The cynosure of neighbour¬ 
ing eyes, the apple of discord to all 
baclielors within many leagues— 
richer many of them and more showy 
men than Jonson—^iireferred Jonson 
to them all. Perhaps, Jjko Desde- 
mona, she loved him for the dangers 
be had passed: at all events, she 
loved him—lowd him with her w'hole 
soul, the little co:: ’ner—though, it 
was many a weary day before he 
could determine whether she cared 
one straw for him or not. Her 
father saw and blessed their mutual 
■ attachment. They were wedded; 
and Jonson felt himself the happiest 
of men. 

Oooii fortune itow flowed on Jon¬ 
son. His father-in-law, was scarce 
gathered in extreme old age to his 
final rest, when news arrived from 
Britain, tliat another king had 
mounted the throne, that Jacobitisra 
had now ceased to be a persecuted 
creed, that it would be safe for Jon¬ 
son, if he chose it, to return. The 
estate of his ancestors moreover was, 
at that very time exposed to sale. 
What inducements! His fair Creple 
had lost with her last parent the only 
hold that bound her firmly to Ja¬ 
maica : they sold their property, and 
embarked for Kurope. Knockliill 
was purchased for them, and they 
reached it in safety. What a hub¬ 
bub was there at the brave Laird's 
home-come! What bonfires burnt! 
What floods of ale and stingo I What 
mirth and glee and universal jubilee! * * 
He had left it poor and broken and 
sick at heart, and going dowa to 
death; he returned rich, powerful, 
happy, and at his side " toe fairest 
of the fair." The rude ‘ peasants 
blessed his lovely bride, ah®; herself 
was moved with their affection. Jon¬ 
son felt himself at’ last withiii- the 
port: he collected all the scattered 
elements of enjoyment, which fortune 
hud spread around him, and found 
that they sufficed. He was tired of 
wandering, glad of rest; he built a 
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stately maneidn w^iefa etili odorna 
the place; he planted and improved; 
he talked and speculated, loved and 
was lieloved agmn. TTie squires 
around him cov^ed his company 
luoie than he.did theirs. The trusty 
Cruthers; v^ho’ had stood by him in 
the houl: of peril and distress, was 
the first to hail him in the season of 
piosperity. Many a long night did 
they two drive away, in talking of 
old times, of moving arcidents, of 
wild adventures, feuds and hair¬ 
breadth ’scapes. In the fervour of 
his recollections, Jonson would fall 
uj)On his knees before the lady he 
loved best, and swear that she was 
dearer tp him still than life, or aught 
contained it; that she had found 
him a homeless wanderei'—bad made 
him all he was : if he ever ceaseil to 
serve her and cherish her in his 
heart of hearts, he should be the 
vericst’dog upon the suiface of the 
earth. She would smile at this, and 
ask him not to ruflle the carpet, npt 
to soil his knees. Cruthors ov»ncd 
that it made his eyes water. 

Here, however, I’must end. Do 
you ask what followed faither ? 
Where these people now are ? Alas! 
they are all dead: this scene of bles¬ 
sedness and peace, and truth of heart 
is passed away; it was beautiful, but, 
like a palace of clouds in the summer 
sky, the north wind has scattered it 


asunder find driven it into emptiness 
and air. The noble Margaret died 
first; Jonson shortly followed her, 
bioken down with years and sorrow 
for his loss. Cruthers shed a tear 
over his coflin as he lowered it into a 
native grave; Cruthers, too, is dead; 
he sank like a shock of corn fully 
ripe ; .a specimen of the " olden 
worth,” of fearless candour and stur¬ 
dy, bold Integrity to his latest day. 
hToss-grown stoncS lie above these 
frieudb, and scarcely tell the passer 
by who Iie’beIow^ They sleep there, 
in their ever &ilcj;it bed of rest; the 
pageant of their history is vanished 
like the baseless fabric of a dream. 
The scene .which they once jieopled 
and adorned, is now peopled by 
others. Has it gained by the change ? 
I sigh when I look at the representa¬ 
tive of Cruthers, his grandson, a sot 
whom he despised.. Jonson never 
bad a grandchild—his father's fields 
have'passed into the hands of land- 
jobbers and paltry people who ’knew 
not Joseph, I look on the woods he 
planted, and the houses which he 
buiU, and muse upon the vast and 
dreary voitcx of this world's mutabi¬ 
lity. It is weak to do so :— 

“ Muojono lo ciltd, iniiojono i regni, 

('(il)re i fasti e la pompe aren.i tal arba; 

E I’uoni d'essermorl.il par rite si sdegiii; 
O nostra niente cupida c superba I” 


EPIGRAMS FROM THIC FRENCH. 

Upon thf Doath of « powerful Ecclesiastic, 

I know well a mighty churchman, 
(Fear’d by many in this spot,) 

Hath come to God his soul to render— 
Did God take it ?—I know not! 


I think the flatterers call thee, falsely. 
By that gentle name, Angelica; 

If tliine eyes have witched my spirit, 
Ai’n’t you, rather, Diaholka ? 
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WKST INDIAN SLAVKllV.—BY J. OA/.T, BSCl. 

‘ Lia'TfiR III. 


SiH ;—Since iny last letter the 
philanthropists have been showering 
their petitions upon Parliament like 
so many Lapland witches, plucking 
geese in a snow storm ; but notwith¬ 
standing, it is evident that the doc¬ 
trine of compensation to the planters 
has considerably advanced. I can 
discern the progress an impression 
to that effect, in the new8pa]>er8, 
and the fudge aboulf the law of God 
being against slavery, and therefore 
the duty of Christians to seek its 
abolition, begins to wax of a paler 
tint. 

In the House of (Commons, on 
the debate of the 13th, compensa¬ 
tion was regarded as inevitable.— 
Honest John Kull is recovering his 
wonted plain-dealing principles j and 
although he is yet a little bam¬ 
boozled on the (luestion, he appears 
disposed to admit, that if he pays 
for an old house to improve the 
street, he cannot very well refuse to 
pay for another ancient thing, the 
removal of which he conceives to be 
an impediment to national improve¬ 
ment. 'Phis is as it should be; but 
still I greatly fear that much mis¬ 
chief has already been done, and 
that the contrition of good John, as 
in most other instances, comes a lit¬ 
tle too late. However, ir is of some 
importance that his wonted liberality 
«begins to work, and that' he tends to 
think the West Indians have some 
sort of property in their slaves, and 
that, if it must ’be taken from them, 
pro bom publico, it ought to be paid 
for—a fact which serves to confirm 
the justness of a venerable opinion, 
viz. that the English people are often 
apt to arrive siiddcnly at erroneous 
conclusions, but if left to (hemselves 
and the mellowing of tyne, th^y ne¬ 
ver fail at last, be the matter what 
it may, to arrive at upright and Just 
opinions. ‘ 

Ilut, Sij*, while I see that our cause 
is making indisputable progress, in 
the way we wisii, it is stiJ] greatly to 
be feared that Government may be 
induced' to hasten the decision on, 
before the correct notions, which 
ouglit to prevail on the subject, have 
attained their just aaccndaucy. 1 


say this with no intention to impute 
blame, llierc can be ho doubt that 
the high men, of whom the British 
ministry is alway.^ of necessity com¬ 
posed, will ever act upon honourable 
principles; but we do know that there 
are others alive to the full value of a 
general clkinour, and that they will 
leave no stone unturned until they^ 
shall have ctfected their purpose, and 
foiced the ministers into their view’s. 

I say not this in disparagement; 1 
am as strongly convinced that there 
are men among the philanthropists, 
as ardent in stnviag to procure the 
abolition of West Indiati slavery from 
motives of benevolence, as I am my¬ 
self zealous to obtain comjicnsation 
to the planters, from a sense of what 
IS due to them in justice. Nor do I 
blame them for taking every means, 
wis^ and wordly, to attain their ends. 

I only blame the West Indians for 
so acting as if justice already rules 
the whole earth. Before, however, 
proceeding to the discussion of this 
portion of the subject, I must say a 
few words about the two thousand 
and six hundred petitions to which 
I have alluded, in order that yoUr 
readers may not fall into the error 
of supposing them trustworthy dc- 
munstrations of juiblic opinion. 

To the fullest latitude of the term, 

I grant that the tables of Parliament 
are night after night loaded with 
petitions fiom hundreds of bumpkin 
market tow'ns, praying for the aboli¬ 
tion of slavery; but 1 utterly deny, 
and 1 give the charge of falsehood to 
whoever will maintain the contrary, 
that these jietitions speak the senti¬ 
ments of the justice-loving people of 
England, and that those who have • 
signed them understand the subject. 
They are despicable things of artifice, 
got, up for a fraudulent purpose, and 
the honest rountiy folks, cajoled to 
sign, know not that, in fact, they lend 
their names to a machinatioi^of fana¬ 
ticism, which has for its object to ruin 
the fortunes and spill the ^IJood of 
their neighbours. In not Ofne of. all 
the towns and villages which have 
sent forth the petitions, do 1 believe 
ten persons exist who understand 
what'West Indian slavery is; and to 
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make the ein of the fraud manifest, I 
tiiall state a few facts, ■ 

Of the Anti-Slavery Society I 
know nothing more than that they 
are philanthropists, and as such 
merit respect. I shrink, however, 
from them, as in their ignorance they 
Msume that a great and complicated 
interest is bad, because it exceeds their 
understanding; and conceive it must 
1)6 criminal, because they have not 
capacity enough to understami it.— 
In saying tliis, I am not troubling 
mj^elf to ascertain what may be the 
degree of judgment they may possess 
in their own affairs.—I am only 
alleging that if they possessed any 
knowledge of this matter, against ' 
which their designs are directed, they 
would be more considerate in the 
manner of their condemnation of 
West Indian Sravery—a kind of la¬ 
bour, probably, rendered necessary 
by climate, and the local circum¬ 
stances of the region in which it takes 
place. This society have put fortli the 
following advertisement, and opened 
offices to receive signatures to the pe¬ 
titions :— 

“ NEGRO SLAVERY. 

“ The Anti-Slavery Society have kssiied 
the following font) for (hose person!! who 
intend petitioning Earliainent against Negro 
Slavery. 

" PETITION. 

" (If to the Lords.) To the Right Ho¬ 
nourable the Lords spiritual and tem¬ 
poral of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in Parliament as¬ 
sembled i 

“ (If to the Commons.) To the Honour¬ 
able the Commons of the United King¬ 
dom of Great Brimin and Ireland, in 
Parliament assembled; 

“ The humble petition of the inha¬ 
bitants ^minister and congrega¬ 
tion) of the (city) (borough) 
(town) (village) of— 


“ P. S. The petitions may he addressed 
to T. P. Buxton, Esq., M.P., No. 54, 
Devonshire-street, London, atid will be 
free of imstrq'p, if indoised ‘ Petitimjs,’ 
and left open at botli ends, and jnsivided 
each petition does not exceed in weight 
six ounces. • 

•' The petitions may be written on stout 
paper, when parcliment omnut he pro>- 
cured.” 

Can all the attempts of the Quix- 
btes of radicalism match these cut ami 
dry petitions ?—^Is there one reflect, 
ing man in all England that dues nut 
see through die humbug of this active 
imbecility?—If is only surprising 
that the form has not been adaptetl 
to parish schools, to suit the. <lomi- 
nies and their brats. But, not to 
dwell on such an important omission, 
practically I understand it has not 
been neglected; and tliat chihlren at 
school have zealously b<‘en called 
to bear a part in these weighty state 
affairs—many boys of the same 
school boasting how often they have 
signed their own name ; besides, for 
aught I know to tlie contrary, those 
of Roderick Random, Thomas Jones, 
Gil Bias, Robinson Crusoe, &c, 
ITiese arc the petitions showered 
upon the tables of both Houses of 
Parliament! It would, no doubt, be 
mournful to suppose tliat such trash 
should be allowed by any member 
of either House, to have the small¬ 
est effect upon him. But the manu¬ 
facturers of petitions imagine that 
such cut and dry devices will deceive 
the Lords and Commons, and be 
taken as the voice of the 4 )cajjiu. 
The public press, however, will vin¬ 
dicate the commop sense of the na¬ 
tion, and the pious simpletons will 
be amply, in the end, rewsurded— 
they will be forced to sneak away 
with their tails between their legs, 
like curs detected in the act of wor¬ 
rying their neighbour’s sheep. 

5^0 grosser imposition has been 
* -.11 


I5ritdiiny (inu vviuiii nuai uwtk 

proved fo lx- inhuiuan, iuipolldc, and un¬ 
just, opposed to every principle of consti¬ 
tutional law, and rcpiigtiant to the spirit of 
Chrisdanity, earne.stly implore your Hon. 
House [your Lordships] forthwith to pass 
a law for its early and utter extinction. 

“And your petitioners shall ever 
pray." 


lent the help of his name. There 
are things to which honesty of in¬ 
tention ^lould afford no protection, 
and these are of them. Does' Mr, 
Buxton venture to assert that, the 
negroes in any still-house in all the 
West Indies, arc worse treated than 
the foul and drenched white slaves 
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that (Iradge in his own brewhouse ? 
What, then, are we to think of 
the judgment of that man, ,who 
yells’, to the pitch of his voice, for 
the destruction of those who consider 
it as dear to their duties to keep the 
negroes in good health and happily 
fed, as a Quaker does his firstborn, 
or the damsel his daughter. I shall, 
however, abstain from ridicule, and 
only touch a little on the quackery 
fijuakevy ?) and imposture that re¬ 
sults from working with the igno¬ 
rance and passions of the Gaffers 
and Goodies of turpip fields and 
villages. 

You will observe that the natives 
of England are, by the lying piety of 
these petitions, directed to pray for 
" the early and utter extinction of 
negro slavery." Not a word is said 
of what the planters may lose by 
this—not a syllable of what is to be 
done afterwards for the negroes 
themselves. Parliament is only so¬ 
licited to turn them adrift to starva¬ 
tion and the want of all protection. 

I have, however, said so much on 
this point in my first letter, that I 
need not recapitulate it here;—but 
can any thing be more anti-christian 
and cruel, than to cast thousands, 
and hundreds of thous-ands of poor 
creatures u])on a sentenced world, 
that yields nothing from its soil for 
the supjiort of helpless man, unless, 
it be extorted by hard labour, regu¬ 
lated by the patient study and pro¬ 
tection of good management. 

ITien as to " slavery being repug- 
nahf to' Christianity," is not this an 
audacious falsehood ? Christianity 
touches not the j^vernment of the 
earth; it requires us on the contrary 
to render to Caesar what is due to 
him. Its divine teacher, in no one 
instance, contended against the laws 
i>f the world; on the contrary he aw¬ 
fully kn(jw, that by its blessed spirit 
taking possession of the human heart, 
a change would ensue on the morals 
of individual man, that ^ould lead 
to the improvement of governments. 

It is, therefore, unadulterated false¬ 
hood, to say that slavery is repug¬ 
nant to Christianity. It is no part 
of the Christian dispensation to in¬ 
terfere directly with such things, and 
the elder law of God, in the Old Tes¬ 
tament, not only sanctions it, but 
lays down tlie very statutes by which 
It shall be regulated. In the 44th 


verse of the 25th chapter of Leviti¬ 
cus, we find—, * 

“ Both thy bon’iintan and thy bondhKtids, 
which thou shall have, shall be of the hea¬ 
then that are rqsmd about you; of them 
shall you buy bmidinen and bondmaids. 
And 45 ; Moreover, the children qf thfi 
strangers that do scyoum among you, of 
them sh/dl ye buy, and of their families that 
are with you, which they begot in your land, 
and they shall be y<mr possession. Ajjd 46 : 
j4nd ye shall talce them as a?/ inheritance 
for your children after you to mherit them 
for a possession ; they shall be your bond- 
men for ever.” 

What are we to think of those well- 
disposed personages who, in tlie face 
of this, say, that slavery is contrary 
to the law of God r 

But it is not in cneneous asser¬ 
tions that the dupes of the philan¬ 
thropists ai'c made to deal in the pe- 
litions they arc wheedled to sign; 
some of the advocates pf their cause 
in Pailiamcnt are also smitten with 
inability to discern. 

Lord Brougham, in his speech 
upon the subject, declared that '* tire 
two teats, or criteria, of hajipiness 
among any people, to be the pro¬ 
gress of population and the amount 
of crime." No assumption was ever 
more fallacious. Where is Ireland, 
one of the most populous countries 
in the world, and yet in what re¬ 
gion shall we find another country, 
if we credit the Irish, where there is 
so much misery? Tlus single fact 
speaks ipore than butts and tons of 
declanration. For the whole history 
of flic world proves that man is a 
moral as well as a corporeal being, 
and that there are moral checks on 
the indulgence of passion, the ad¬ 
herence to which is often as great a 
source of happiness a.s the passions 
themselves. The learned lord, in his 
first test, judges of men as of a flock 
of sheep, or a herd of any other gre¬ 
garious animals. 'ITie time states¬ 
man considers man as a being in¬ 
fluenced by affections, opinions, and 
prejudices, all which require as much 
consideration as the providing him 
with ease and food—^the springs of 
population. Lliis essential distinc¬ 
tion the orator docs not consider; 
and in this lies an important fallacy, 
especially in the proofs by which he 
sujtporta Ills doctrine. 

liis statement is as follows:— 

“ In the British islands, excluding Bar- 
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badoes) on a population of 670,000 slaves, 
there was a decrease of 31,500 in Uie six 
years whiqh elapsed between ISIS and 
1821; in Jamaica alone, upon the number 
of 330,000, a decrease of betwet*n 8,000 
and 0,000. But not so with the free men: 
although placed in uircumstanccs exceed¬ 
ingly uufavouraHe to incrca.se of numbers, 
yet such is the. natural fruitfulness of the 
negro race, that they'rapidly multiplied. 
The Maroons doubled between 1749 and 
1782; and when great part of fhciu were 
reiiiovj^d after the rebellion of 1700, those 
who remained increased in six years, from 
1810 to 1616, no less than 18 percent; 
iind in five years, from 1816 to 1821, 
14 per cent. In North America, wliere 
they are better fed, the negroes have in¬ 
creased in thirty years no less than 130 
per rent. liook next to Trinidad: in four 
years, from 1825 to 1829, tl»e slaves have 
fallen off from 23,117 to 22,436, notwith¬ 
standing a considerable importation under 
an order in council,.being a decrease of at 
least a 34lh, but probably of a 20lh. But 
what has happened to the same race, and 
circumstanced alike as to climate, soil, 
food, in short every thing, s,ave liberty! 
Nature has with them upheld her rights; 
her first great law has been obeyed; the 
]>assions and the vigour of man have had 
their course unrestrained; and the increase 
of his numbers has atte.sted his freedom. 
They have risen in the same four years 
from 13,995 to 16,412, or at a rate which 
would double their numbers in twenty 
years; the greatest rate at which popula¬ 
tion is in any circumstances known to in¬ 
crease.” 

Now, in the first place, I would 
observe, that there is in nature a 
wise regularity in supplying moles 
and females universally throughout 
the world in the same proportions; 
and. 

Secondly, That where a dispro¬ 
portion exists, that disproixtrtion 
will be found to arise from special 
causes. 

Sir, the error committed by Lord 
Brougham in his statement, lies in 
not discriminating the cause.s which 
affect the pojiulation in the West In¬ 
dies—namely, that the Slave Trade 
brought more males into the colonies 
than females; and the evil originat¬ 
ing in that trade is not owing to any • 
thing in the treatment of the negroes 
after they have reached the West In¬ 
dies, but to the disproportion in the 
males to the females. But even had 
his test been well founded, he ought 
to have shown, that the negro popu¬ 
lation was in its natural st^^t^.—Nor 
is his second test—the ailiouut of 


crime—bcttlr founded. Look at his 
illustration 

“ In Trinidad, I find that the slave-s be¬ 
longing to plantations, in number 16,.580, 
appear by the records printed, to Imve 
been punished in two years fur 11,131 
offences; that is to say, deducting the 
number of infants incapable of ooimnittiug 
Crimes, every slave had comiiiitle4l some 
offence In the course of those two years. 
It is true that the bulk of those offences, 
7,644, were connected with their condition 
of bondage—refusing to work, absconding 
from tl»e-estate, insolence to the owner or 
tix-orseer; all incidental to tlieir sad condi¬ 
tion, but all visited with punishment be¬ 
tokening its aroouipanying debasement. 
Nevertheless, other (Times Were not w.ant- 
jng: 713 were punished for theft, or above 
350 in a year, on a number of about 
12,000, deducting persons incapacitated by 
infttney, age, or sickness, from being the 
subjects of punishment. Let any one con¬ 
sider what this proportion would give in 
England: it would amount to 350,000 
jiersons punished in one year for larceny. 
In Berbice, on a population of 21,000 
plantation slaves, there were 9,000 punish¬ 
ments ; no tecord being kept of those in 
plantation.s of six slaves or under v and iri 
Demerara, of 61,000, there were 20,567 
punished, of whom 8,461 were women." 

Sir, he does not say in what these 
slave offences consisted—and we are 
left to guess whether they were of le¬ 
gal origin or pf natural delinquency; 
for it must not be forgotten, that bad 
laws are as certain a source of crime 
as human delinquency. But the broad 
and simple fact of the numerical state¬ 
ment of the amount of population 
and of offences, proves nothing against 
West Indian slavery; it onlj t^s 
to demonstrate the necessity of im¬ 
proving the administration of jus¬ 
tice ; and had not the argument Ireeti 
strained past its bearing, I should 
not have thus answered it. 

I do not offer any observation on 
the benefit which Great Britain de¬ 
rives from her West Indian colonies, 
for.the (piestion is not one profit; 
all I contend for—and I admit the 
gridVance ()f slavery—is, that the ab¬ 
olitionists should provide the means 
of indemnifying the planters for the 
mischief done and doing to their pro¬ 
perty before they proceed farther; 
and that, as a prclucje to manumis¬ 
sion, they should exalt by moral in¬ 
struction the condition of the slaves. 
It is nothing, therefore, to ray view 
to say, that " the planter derives an 
income, the mortgagee his interest. 
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and the widow and infant their siij)- 
port,” from We.-^t Indian slavery ; far 
less, that" Great Ilritam derives from 
her West India colonies an annual ix'- 
venueof sixndllionsslerlinf'; orlhat, 
in the West India trade, 230,000 tons 
of shipping, and 25,000 seamen, are 
craplojed —all these things weigh 
as nothing in the question. I admit 
at once that tlio slave shouhl have his 
freedom. I only say, that before it 
is granted on the gi ounds of the pe¬ 
titions of the silly sheep, that fol¬ 
low each otlier, of the philanthro¬ 
pists, the state of society must be 
considered, and the acHnowletlgcment 
made by law of projierty in the slave 
clearly verified, in order that the pro- 
pi ietois may be compensated for ta¬ 
king their property away from them, 
as if it were an old house at Cha¬ 
ring Cross, removed to make room for 
a public improvement. The question 
is not one whieh rests on expediency, 
but on right; and the more that is 
shown of the extensive interests in- 
xolved in it, only strengthens the ar¬ 
gument to be cautious in the pro¬ 
ceedings. If there arc many interests 
which requiic piotectioribesides those 
I hud principally in view in my first 
Ijctler, so much the worse. It only 
shows how difficult it is to deal with, 
and how mucli wisei il' Avould be, if 
the hewcis of wood and drawers of 
W'ater in our owm villages were cx- 
Jiorted to leave the question to the 
iiiaiiageriient of better infomied heads, 
and to abstain from clainoui fraught 
w'ith injuiy to another labouring 
cla'«, ti'whom the degradation of the 
workhouse and the overscei is as yet 
Unknown. 

Hut, besides the crafty artifice so 
visible in the matter and the manner 
of the two thousand six hundred pe¬ 
titions before Parliament, a graver 
chaigemay lie brought against the 
lihilanthropists, especially against 
those kihd-hearted lawyers w*ho have 
shown such front in the cigi.se. TJjiey 
deny that any property 'jan exist in 
man iluo to another; liut, that I may 
not incur the chaige of misrepresent¬ 
ation on this important point, I shall 
quote the very woids of Lord IJiongh- 
am; for, willi the accustomed supe¬ 
riority of that distinguished person¬ 
age, what he says on the subject is 
the sentiment of aU%is tribe. Ili.s 
words are:— 

“ I'ul r am told that, granting liie right 


to be ours, we ought to shrink from the ex¬ 
ert i-ic of it when it would lead to an cn- 
I roaclimeiit upon the sacred rights of pro- 
peity. 1 desire the House to mark the 
.short and plain issue to wWch 1 am willing 
to bring this matter. I believe there is no 
man either in or out of the profession to 
which I have the honour of belonging, and 
which over all others inculciite-s upon its 
children an habitual veneration for civil 
rights, less disposed than I titn lightly to 
vainc those rights, or rashly to ineulciite a 
disregard of tlicin. But that renowned pro- 
ff’s-.sion has taught me aiiotlier lesson also; 
it has imprinted on iny mind tlie doctrine 
whieh ali men, the learned and the un¬ 
learned, feel to be congenial with the human 
mind, and to gather .strength with its 
growth, that law above and prior to all the 
laws of human l.^wgivers, for it is the law 
of fiod; that there are some things whieh 
cannot be holden in prope.-ty, and above 
every thing ekse, that raah can have no pro¬ 
perty in his fellow creature,” 

'riiesc are the words of Lord 
Brougham, and they are the thoughts 
aucl sentiments of every lawyer who 
hfis embraced his side of the argu¬ 
ment., Now, what is the fact ? and I 
jiut the question to all of that " re¬ 
nowned profession.” lixplain to us, 
ye learned gentlemen, on what prin¬ 
ciple is the law of arrest and impri- 
soiiriicnt for debt founded ; thatlawon 
which so vast a projiortion of all your 
professional emoluments depends r — 
Hoes not that law give the creditor a 
property in the person of the debtor ? 
Is ought in all West Indian slavery 
so atrocious as your practice under 
tliat law? So rejnigiiant to Christia¬ 
nity, so contrary to the law of (iod ? 
ami yet you talk of the usages that 
have made it .sacred, and the neces¬ 
sities of society for its existence!— 
■‘^ir, there is not one thing under all 
the various modification.? of ICiiglish 
law more constantly in use than ai- 
rest. Creditors are hourly tearing 
from their families the helpless deb¬ 
tors. Does West Indian slavery do 
more than this ? When the debtor 
cannot discharge liis debt, whether it 
be the icsult of misfortune or of 
foily, no distinction is made in the 
'case—does not the law give him 
over to his creditor as his property ? 
l)oc.s it not authorize him to be pu¬ 
nished with more than a negro dri¬ 
ver’s scourge, and for his inability, 
too, sickness is no excuse ? Is not 
every debtor a slave ? And if the 
humanity* of the ago had not in¬ 
vented a species of statute to rc- 
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lipve him from bondage, would not 
the laws of debtor and cmlitor make 
him a slave for life ? A slave too, not 
hparcd from brooding on his own mis¬ 
fortunes by any useful labour ; but 
doomed to endure the corrosive an¬ 
guish of regret or of idle nuninutiou : 
and w'here? In a prison i. Talk of 
West Indian slavery! deny that man 
r-in be holdeit as pro[)eity by his fel¬ 
lows ! ^nd yet look at ybUr prison- 
houses— at those fal>rios for the ex¬ 
press purpose of punishing misfor¬ 
tune as crime. All upheld by l:he 
taxes of England—^tlie sweat of the 
petitioners against West Indian sla¬ 
very. Withw’hat hardihood dare any 
British lawyer venture to maintain, 
in the face of such enormities, that 
man can hold no property in man! 
On this point lawyers shonld be si¬ 
lent, and the philanthropists should 
quench the burning shame of En¬ 
gland before they become incendiaries 
among tlie sugar works and canes of 
the West Indies. 

lJut, not to lay more stress upon 
the legal unsoundness of the lawyer's 
dogma than the occasion requites, 
the humanity of eveiy bosom woll iti- 
(K'l d second iny arginnent far more 
effectually than by any worth, 1 can 
etiqdoy, 1 would advert to the decep- 
tit'c eliaractcr of lelernng in tliis 
case to first principles, shunned in 
others. The condition atul interwo¬ 
ven interests of society do not now 
allow us to go back to the original 
state of things, 

‘‘ When Adam delved and five span 

our duty a.s fellow citi/ens, whose 
welfare is bound iq) together, is to 
conserve things as they ate, by such 
improvements in the arrangement of 
paits as will draw our iiileiest.s clo¬ 
ser, and make the bundle of society 
finuer and of a better form ; all which 
can be more offeclually done by woik- 
ing in the obvious course of nature, 
than by untying the sticks, and call¬ 
ing in question syliether there should 
In’ cords to bind them at all. It cei- 
lainlyhas never occurred to the phil¬ 
anthropists that the aiguments ein- 
jtloj'cd by them against West Imlian 
.slavery', attack the foundations of the 
social structure iu England. If we 
may now say man can hold no pro- 
j)crty in man, does it no^ follow 
that we may also say every, sjpn has 
an c(|ual right to an equal poraon of 


the earth, and that all other proper¬ 
ly deserving of protection must be 
the result of human labour and inge¬ 
nuity ? In abstract reasoning, when 
we are in search ttf the itrinciplcs of 
justice, such an observation is per¬ 
haps not out of place ; but to apply 
it to the existing institutions of so¬ 
ciety, i* the very essence of crime. 
To take fiom a man what the law 
and immemorial custont has conse¬ 
crated as his own, without his con¬ 
sent, society declares to be robbery, 
when done with violence, atwl fraud 
when achieved by craft. Law and 
immemorial cusftrm liave sanctioned 
a property in slaves, and those who 
attempt to deprive the proprietors 
of their “ time honoured” rights, 
stand before society as nothing 
less than criminals, whatever their 
pretexts may be. We. are not per¬ 
mitted to rob and cheat that our 
hands may be tilled with alms fortlie 
service oi’ charity. ISociety hath re¬ 
gard only to the legal attion-—the 
motive in which that action may'’have 
originated, it leaves to the sifting of 
Heaven. This must be allowed as the 
object and practice of all law, anti 
yet the philanthropists are for some 
lancictl good, some purpose of cha¬ 
rity, struggling to wrench from the 
West Indians tlicir jnoperty. That the 
world may be improved, as they sqy 
it will, by what they are attempting, 
may be tiue ; but with that <|uestioii 
the West Indians have nothing to do. 
They only reply what 1 have uiged, 
pay' us tor our jirojieity', and you may 
then do with it as you please^ b'ifc 
until you have paid us, your conduct 
is coiitreiy to all the maxims of law, 
which it has been t his aim of the wis¬ 
dom and intelligence of evciy age to 
establisli. 

Mow'ever, not to dive tieeper into 
this suliject, I would only ask what 
is civilization but the recognition of 
property in the possession of indivi¬ 
duals^ and l^he end of all go¬ 
vernment, but the protection of that 
propel ty? 'I'he object, therefoie, 
'which tlie philanthropists are jnusu¬ 
ing, in denying the long acknowlctlg- 
ed legal right of property m slaves, 
is nothing less than au attemjit, an 
unconscious one I allow, to drive 
civilr/.ation back, and to recall the 
state of nature which it lias been the 
endeavour of all that is known as art 
and science, wisdom and legislation— 
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in a worrl, the most honoured of nil 
human aims—to carry us farthei and 
faster from. If (iovernraent be iti- 
fluced to desert its duties so far as to 
rej^ard jiropei-ty in sliues less hal¬ 
lowed than any other, and less en¬ 
titled to its fullest protection, it 
would de-iuit the veiy purjiose foi 
which it w’as itself instituted, and 
be assisting in the demolition of the 
social fabric, which it is the most 
ennoliliiig of the virtues of stntes.- 
men to uphold, lliis desertion it 
will, however, probably never com- 
mit, nor, by the good sense of the 
Hritish people, wdl R ever be pernjit- 
ted to do, even idthough the oracle of 
the woolsack has declared that what 
lias always been considered a right 
is a crime—a declaration that no 
man who yet calls a spade full of 
earth his own, can listen to without 
alarm, for it awfully proclaims that 
what nature has given, no ordinance 
of society lau be allowed to take 
away—a declaration which shews 
that within the spring and fountain 
head of the law, a pnnci|)le is che¬ 
rished fatal to all that liutnan inge¬ 
nuity and toil has acquiied—a prin¬ 
ciple conceived in error, as if the 
rights of man had not teased, and 
the privileges of society been substi¬ 
tuted for them from that moment 
when two or three first resolved to 
live in community together. 

It is a topic of fearful impoi-tance 
which Lord Hrougham threw out for 
agitation in Ids sjieech in *^110 House 
of Commons, on the 13!,h of July 
Jijst, ,wlien he attemjited to set the 
question of the property in slaves 
upon the same footing as the slave- 
tiade, for he thfen furnished, as far 
as his high opinion could extend, a 
stimulus for those without propcity, 
to attack, as their natural right, those 
in possession of property. It was a 
second declaration of war between 
the caftage and the castle,«at a time, 
too, when the tendency of the cir- 
cuimstaiices of the kiiiKifom required 
that all discussion of changes in 
theoretic dogmas should be cauti¬ 
ously avoided, and every instigation 
calculated to widen the breach then 
opening between the labomer and 
the employer, studiously avoided. 
That his lordship had no evd inten¬ 
tion towards the existing institutions 
of society in the imprudence of nntny 
things which, in the zeal of the mo¬ 


ment escaped from him during that 
f-peerh, I most sincerely believe; but 
what are we to think of the safety of 
property of any kind now, when, the 
head of the law asserts that it is a 
"mon.strous pretension” to speak to 
him of acts of Parliament and trea¬ 
ties sanctioning and, protecting West 
Indian property. Has the right to 
property in land in England any ho¬ 
lier ratification i 

The zeal of an advocate has no li¬ 
mit, when his client is, on his trial, ,at 
wat with society : -in the struggle, he 
is justified to protect himself by eve¬ 
ry argument that he thinks may mi¬ 
nister to his defence. But it is hOt so 
with the legislator. His first duty is 
to maintain existing things, and only 
to supply those repairs and remedies 
which altered manners, and the exi¬ 
gencies arising from them, demand, 
lie is therefore required to liave re¬ 
spect to all that time and custom have 
consecrated, and to avoid every excite¬ 
ment that may tend to engender.dan- 
ger to the institutions he is bound 
to protect. But, it is said, no man 
can be bound to protect slaveiy. I’liat, 
however, is not the drift of our ar¬ 
gument. I seek as little as Loid 
Brougham to protect it, and I grieve 
that it exists as .strongly ; but I say 
there is a property that will be de¬ 
stroyed by abrogating it, and that the 
ju'oprietors ought to be indemnified. 

1 urge not the continuance of the sla¬ 
very—I have no respect for the ques¬ 
tion of free or slave labour—I throw 
aside, as unworthy of attention, all 
the vast eominerciul advantages and 
interests which constitute the sole 
consideration of many of the West 
Indians, and only maintain, that if, 
for the public good, convenience, or 
ornament, you will have the property 
in the slave abolished, act justly—pay 
the proprietors us you would the 
landlords, when, for a road or canal, , 
or any other public purpose, you 
Would iinjiair the value of their es¬ 
tates. 

I have, however, reiterated this 
point so often, and the end and aim 
of all 1 have written on the subject 
is so obvious, that I trust and hope 
no other motive will be imjmted to 
ray humble endeavours, than a desire 
to see the firir grounds of the West 
Indian claim to compensation more 
geuero||to established ; and it is only 
becausIXiord Brougham docs not ad- 
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mit that any such ground exists, that 
I have taken so much liberty with his 
doctrii4es. In all other respects I am 
not aware of any essential difference 
of opinion betw’ccn us. And I can¬ 
not agree, that the resolutions adopt¬ 
ed by the House of Commons, on the 
motion of Mr. Canning, are so expli¬ 
cit on the point of cora])ensatiun as 
Mr. Wilmot Horton, in his able pam¬ 
phlet, seems to consider. Something 
more definite is wanted ; both for the 
satisfaction of the West Indians, and 
to apprise the credulous petitioners 
for THEIR HOIK of thc vast expense 
in which they are seeking to involve 
the countiy. 

JoHX Galt. 

N. B .—Since thc foregoing has 
been in type, I observe, by thc news¬ 
papers, that Mr. Macaulay has stated 
wry well in Parliament, that the 
West Indians have all thc means in 
their power which the philanthro¬ 
pists possess for advocating their 
case. This is quite true, but "they 
do not use them so well. Mr. Mac¬ 
aulay and his friends are all as active 
as fleas, and venomous as gnats ; but 
the West Indians only act like moths, 
idly fluttering round thc candle. It 


is on this account that I have ven¬ 
tured to animadvert so freely on the 
inefficiency of their endeavours to 
correct public opinion with respect to 
their own interests. 

*m* Wy unknown correspondent 
“ Fair Play,” has not attentively 
considered the plan in my last for 
the indemnify ation of the West In¬ 
dians. No doubt the creation of so 
much stock W’Ould be highly objec¬ 
tionable to thc fundholders; but had 
he examined the suggestion better, 
he must have sqpn that I did not pro¬ 
pose the new stock to be brought 
into the market at once, but only as 
it was found necessary on the report 
of commissioners of investigation. 
In fact, the measure is nothing but 
granting to the commissioners for the 
redemption of the national debt, a 
credit on the kingdom, and to em¬ 
power them to receive an annual 
sum equal to the interest of a no¬ 
minal sum, which annual sum may 
be employed, before any of the credit 
is wmntod, in purchasing stock, on 
the same principle, and in the same 
way that the debt is redeemed. Tho 
object of my plan is to disturb no 
existing interest. 


SONNET. 

<• -Pl;iy on, 

(live me excess of it- 

That strain again ;—it had a djing falll” 

Twelfth Nioht. 

To the dark depths of melancholy thought, • 

And holy feelings of unuttcred woe. 

Which to a heartless world I scorn to shew, 

Tliy magic jiow'cr a mournful solace brought! 

Rapt by thy song, my softened spirit caught 
A mild, yet not the less impassioned glow. 
Ridding the long-sealed fount of tears to flow— 

A silent shower, with boundless bl(5ssing fraught! 

« • 

When heaves my heart with the internal hell 

Of shunless strife against.a world’s vde force, 
"Would that I still might seek that soothful source. 
And on those tones of tenderest beauty dwell. 

Till won, O W-1 to Feeling’s gentler course 

By thy deep music’s overpowering spell! 


3 b 
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SWINO'S lETTKR TO OLIVER VOBKE. 

[We have received the following; menacing missive, signed " Swing.” After 
having taken the opinions of Sir llichard Birnic and Charles Kemble, Esq., 
we feel bound to say, in justice to those gentlemen, that not a doubt remains 
in our minds as to the matter being nuolved in very considerable mystery, 
Tlie letter will sjieak for itself. \Vc shall do the same, declaring that no 
threats of any kind shall deter us from discharging our duty, as Editor of the 
only Magazine vvhich rejircsents the wishes and meets the wants of the period 
in which we live. O. Y.J 

TO OLIVER yORKE, ESQ., EUITOR OK FRASER’s MAGAZINE. 


Sir, —Feeling, as I do, that no mo¬ 
tive but the basest can have any 
weight with the Editor of a Magazine 
of such abominable baseness as yours, 
1 bring thi.s motive here before you. 
It is/ear—yes, sir,/ear—and know 
that, unless you immediately change 
your tone on the topics which I am 
about to enumerate, your own house, 
your publisher's shop, and your 
printer’s offices, shall be set in a si¬ 
multaneous blaze—a lamentably lu¬ 
minous evidence of the punishment 
awaiting prostituted talent and jire- 
posterous criticism. 

Firstly.—You must make the 
anmidr miserable to the manes of Mr. 
Omnipresence Montgomery, whom 
you, with unblushing barbarity, slew 
in the ojien face of clay, at the outset of 
your murderous c.uver; and whose 
unimportant lemains you have muti¬ 
lated, number after number, in a 
manner too disgusting to be de¬ 
scribed. Know, sir, that when the 
pages of your pitiful malice shall 
have past to those portmanteaus from 
which no magazine returns, the in- 
•comrjivable blank verse of multifa¬ 
rious Montgomery will sooth the 
wearied soul to slumber, and form 
the best possible adjunct to the fect- 
on-the-fenderish snuggery of a long, 
long winter evening. Yes, often 
shall the omuiswallowing sons and 
daughters of men drink at this dull 
source, and find a trumpery oblivion 
of tilt ir woes ! While ycRi, sis, and 
your incalculable colleygues aje only 
remembered by the tbyuglitloss herd, 
who love to laugh uiid dine at other 
folks*' fexpensc. 

Secondly.-—Ycm must fight Mr. 
Fllaikson, on whom yhm have made 
a inoat hptjgg,rty attack. He magna¬ 
nimously came forth 

-'• In .spite 

Of nature and his stars, to write," 

and, taking his station by Ihe sense¬ 
less body of his annihilated friend, 
assailed you in a way 'which excited 


the ridicule of all mankind. I re¬ 
peat, sir, you must fight Mr. Clark¬ 
son, since, upon his most satisfac¬ 
tory shewing, he is a man fully enti¬ 
tled to be shot, in consideration of 
the unquestionable pugnaciousness 
of his wife's family, no less than of 
his own. Fight you must, or burn 
you shall—so take your choice. 

Thirdly.—You must regularly send 
copies of your Magazine to the Al¬ 
bion. I dare say you think I mean 
the tavern. But. uo, sir, I mean that 
egregious evening paper, established 
and^ conducted ujion the novel prin¬ 
ciple of supporting a departed ini- 
nistiy, and cnfoiring arguriieiits de¬ 
serving of our deepest coinmiseia- 
tion, when we consider how often 
and how povvei fully they have been 
knocked on the head. 1 know your 
reluctance to comply with this re¬ 
quest, ami 1 rejoice at it. Your 
own ruthless and ribaldristical criti¬ 
cism makes you fear getting a Roland 
for your Oliver, (I mean no jiun 
upon your iiallry name) ; but, though 
you justly fear the irresistible might 
of the Albion, you will submit your 
work to the lash, in consideration of 
this staring fact, made manifest on 
all the walls and palings of the 
metropolis—namely : that 

THE ALBION 

IS THE 

BEST EVENING PAPER. 

This being the case, your sneak¬ 
ing self-interest will induce you to 
seek a notice. But, if not, your 
cownirtlly terrors shall. You must 
honour the Albion, or burn. 

Fouithly.—Never again must you 
dare to abuse, vilify, misrepresent, or 
speak plain-tijutli of the Literary 
Union Club, upon which may the 
blessing of heaven repose! If grati¬ 
tude ^uld possibly animate such a 
brea(i£i|is yours, 1 might particularly 
alldde to the fact, that the Club in 
question has done its best to extend 
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till" .':.ale of your in.suiTi rabit' work, l)y 
rt'fu''inc; to t.ako it in, and thus oblig- 
iiig its eight or nine hundied incni- 
ber-. to |)nichase eaeli a copy for hini- 
.'-. ir. J5iit UJ.i, of course, taimot feel 
ilie In anly ol‘ tins bountiful obliga¬ 
tion. The l.iterary I'liion !>as given 
.inotlier evideneeofunoblenecs, equal¬ 
ly beyond jour roneeption. It li.is 
received into its bo-oin that personi¬ 
fication of all that is gentlenianly and 
humane, who, having killed one mail, 
feels himself at libeity to bully all 
o'hei.s. The base siiirited ineniber.s 
of lliookes’s body politic thought tit 
to turn their h.ieks upon this bra\e 
and bloodless heio, heiau'e, f'orsoofh, 
lie would not (ace that ,\iuien! I'lsfol 
who wi-lied to irn/f/ him for a hij:her 
woil.l. \'ol .so the Liteiaiy Wnnm. 
They beheld file hre.idth of bum out- 
tpiakei I'l^ iill the quakers, a'ld qiialced 
ill foil liiah ([ii.iekeiv 'file lejeited 
ol others 1 - flic leeeiM'd of tlu-m . 
1‘lain speaking and liiimanit j’aie ho- 
nouri d and the pninh), siijipoiled by 
gti'iniioa and lakes piete- 

deuce in (he compound of Ij.ilihh and 
■stiiicnk! 'I’li.d these great i hums Id 
( o 1 -ideratioii aie loo evalted foi j’oiir 
giovelling keii I am coin meed. 1 
tlieietbie iisc m\ all-])o\\eiIni argii- 
iiii-nt ol tenor; and tell j'ou to ie\e- 
lenee the Literaiy Ibiioii, or I insure 
you a file, moie cvarin than eomloit- 
able. 

Kifthly —111 your galleiv <>( Ilhis- 
trious Lileia: y ( luiiai (eis—whieli 1 
ndiiiit to he good luid ih’iei—you 
must, without loillu'i' (lel.iy, give 
faithful 1 epiescidalums i;t two ol tlie 
giiatO't p.oils this I'D.niliy e\er (;io- 
dined—( ideiidge aail I’llei liolieil- 
.-.oii. Ol the lasi meiilumed gentle¬ 
man's he.Ulllflll piH'lO —'f\n' tll/iKil/irk 
—J'oii, 1 ilouhl not, know as niiuh as 
I do. Still 1 laniiot refainliom tJnis 
])uhl,ely del lanng, that eieiy man f 
fver mel, who was at all eumpilent 
to entei into the deep heautv of the 
Mibiect, has aiownl, that it is han¬ 
dled with delightful jneeisaiu and 
pel feci success, riie gieat poet is 
now, I hidiiwe, in London, eoireeting 
the jnoof sheets of his \ast work. On 
tli<’ (I'p/iwtl Oiii'siiuii. Apply to him, 
iheiefurc, and olitain the likeness of 
a ni.m, vvhose eouiilen.mre to any 
work or ineeting must, of neressitj-, 
shed a glory and a ghidiu ss never to 
be eclipsed but by the intolerable lus¬ 
tre of its own tianscemlant light!— 
f oleridge ha.«, I am told, given thirty- 


four sittings to your artist, undei dif¬ 
ferent moods and raodificatioiis of 
poetic feeling. I, tlierifore, require 
nothing \cry difficult when I ask, that 
his image and likeness may speedily 
appear. Jjook to this, or you shall 
light j’our pipe by your owiiJircside. 

.Sivthly and lastly.—You uiiistmo- 
deiate, jirune. and jiare down your 
CMiherauce ot .uliculous thought and 
evpiessiou, by s-nne called wot, and 
laughed (It by all. If you are really 
so Inst .Is to .set :in\ value on the 
noisy meiiimeiit which you every 
wheie ori'.xsioii-»-still don’t make, a 
Judy of youisell. Let .some .sub¬ 
jects ami sDiiie per.sons he sacied 
tiom the epigi aiuinatie iioint of your 
piagi.iatieal |)i'ii. Iledert th.il, when 
You are jiiliil.uil, otlieis may he sad, 
.iiul that wh.it milj tiikhw \inir 
f.uicj, may sting them to the he.irt’s 
(oie. ,\1\ lenioustiaiu’c lu'i'e i. mild 
-aiul 1)1 this lea-on—ih.it, while I 
alilior .iiid despise joui ei iticisiiis, 
\oui iiuMimient appears to me to 
he lather heidless 1 ban malicious— 
rather wounding by an unliounilcd 
jiiunkl'uliii-s, tiian b\ a wish to in- 
llict jMin. l.Uit '.nImI I ill'plague does 
.uiv one of the womiiled eaie for thi.s 
di .Inn tioii' .\inl aie lliere not ac¬ 
knowledged I'oids anil knaie.s enough 
Ml this iiiiommalde woihl to occupy 
voiii t|iii//i(.d capai ity, without your 
iiie\eientl\'iinmlioning n.mii'f-', never 
t.i lu' ultiied Iml with ii'spi.ft— 
some, ii'ilei d, wliiili never '-liDuld he 
iitleied at ,dl.- .Mind what I am 
s.ijii,;. to VDii 0.1 tills iliapter. 1 :im 
ho'.lieied eiiollgll on liniling every 
dl.iwmg .nmii 1 enlei lull of nothing 
hi;l (he qiiips ami i P.inks ijf your 
.M.i'Vi/me ■ let me not have the ad- 
dilioii.d hmeof jiointmg out 'ij the 
l.iiighers, that tlic smiicc of their 
mil 111 is apollnled one, si leaked with 
the dye of a bleeding lie.ait. Disre¬ 
gard iliis—lyid look out for a I'i'lg- 
lug, for your jiresent abode .shall lie 
s peed dj^ one ol*those toweling .stinr- 
tuies whieli .ire i.iseij to the gioninl. 

.F.iil not to eomjily with every one 
of the lequest- and suggestions bere- 
ii'.hefoic contaiiii'd, oi,b\ the Ah.sa- 
lom liononis o( a shaven riowm, you 
shall have the abode of the houseless, 
and the pur-e of a jioel for your per. 
jietual iiilh'iitaiice, with full remain¬ 
der to the male heirs of your grand¬ 
mother’s wig, lawfully begotten. 

' Swing I 
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• « 

“ THK CALLiaiY OF IIJ-USTRIOUS M'riniARY CHARACTEKS.” 

No. vni. 

, ' THK DOCTOR, 

" SiSTE pedem, Rignikek, liir opturno mancbiinus he pleased to sit still. 
yoH can (even on pnpei; lojt for u moment, that the Kuioi)ean (lublie may 
fatniiiarize itself with your outwaid ni.'innikin. Your name, (“ Dog on it," 
as the Haillie say.s) has long been familiar to us all; but how few of thi* 
adiniriTS of your genius have ever seen in the flesh Ensign and Adjutant Sir 
Moigan O’Doherty I’lo/il l)y this ojipoitunity, ladies and gentlemen ; this 
is the veiit.able iVlile.sian, tlie undmihted heir and representative of the old 
Chiefs of the great Clan or Sejit O'CIin. 

This extraoidinarv ttpeeinien of the n al oiigirial Phenician (or Punir) Iireed 
is now, we ate cuMihly informed, in the thiity-seventh year of his age j but 
though Hums, Hellingliam, ami Hyron worked theiriseives out by that time of 
ilay, the Doctor is still eonsiderid in full |)Ossession ol many of his farulties. 
Ilis locks indeed are sihei y, and till of late that cii i u; istance told against him ; 
l)Ut in giief and \e\alion he sliaved all olf, at the period of “ tlie bieaking 
in upon the Constitution and having siibse(|Uently niouu, 'd an elegant 
nut-blown siiatih, (the tnasteijnece of old Moigan of St, .)antes’&-.s1teet,) 
he now weal s on the v\hide a Juvenile aspert rathei than otheivvise. Our 
artist has caught, v\ ith singular fi lie ity, the easy, good bumoined twnrhahnee 
of this leaiiud and libellous coiiiitenanee. High Chuicli and .State doetiines 
should be seiicHisly adopted, and maiilnlly mainlaiiKd. Whigs, Pajiists, 
Radicals, whatevei comes under the disgusting category of LibralMn. should 
be exposed, insulted, stablied, crucified, impaled, diavvn, and ((Uartend—in 
Essay, Disquisition, He view, Honianee, Hallad, S(|udi, Pasipimade, and Epi¬ 
gram—in Cieek, in tlehievv, m Latin, in liish, in Italian, in huglisli, and m 
Slang; but no iiileiference with the calm piiisiiits oi tin' scholar, or the 
graceful amenities of the geiillem.ui 'fake things eass aftei ,se\en o'clock; 
from that houi until two in the moiniiig be youi uvvn man; from two to 
ten be your own wile’s man ; from ten till seven again be the man of the 
public. Curpe dirm. Leave no moment ali.scdutely idle, and sufiei no sense, 
however just, of snperioiity, to inllucnce your conduct and demeanour. Be 
a Bentley, if you can, but omit the biutality—iival Pan, eschewing all 
pomposity—oiitlmgiiist idd M.igliabecclii, and yet bi' a man of tlir world— 
emulate S\v ill in satiie, l iil sufiei not one .s{]m'c'/,e of Ins strro iiidii/nuPio 
to eat your own heaii. Be and do all tins, and Tun Doc'ioii will no 
, loqaer lie an imujue. 

Whether shining a pieroeious gem, in Trinity College, Dublin—or illu- 
iniiiatiiig the young ale.vs of the Coikeis—or sustaining the powei and 
glorv ol Hlack'w00(1---(ir now co-c'ditingthe giand, nnihalled, -.launch, stuirlv 
organ of oilliodovy, the Slniidfiril —(_\ve say notlniig of a c.i'-ual c onli ilnition 
to J{p(/iiia) the ledoubtcd O'Doiii'.iin luis always lutn, is. and ever will he, 
the jovial also, tlie simple-heaitcd, the (aides;-, and the benignant. Eiokkat 
Doc'iok !—Long .nay he continue at once the star of our eimiition, our [dii- 
lo-sopliy', and our dialect,ic.s, and. in liis own inunoilal woids, 

» “ tv land), l.aiiily, luamlv, nu ihiiuly, 

^ Hollo^king ji,;; ol'an Ii'.slmiau— 

Long may his mellow voice he IkmuI in the Lind, now [loiiring out a rich 
tlooil of liexameteis, j)».vx.>rx luc'.oirK, , ,id now dieeimg the li'stive circle with 
the hearty, jolly, souhstiiiuig ihauiit, which la indited in the days of his 
youth, 

“ Dimk to me enly fiem a jug, amt I will plcclgr in mine ; 

So fill my g!a,x vvi.ii '.duiky piiiidi, .mil I'll not a k foi wine !”— 

We have always liceii of opinion, that had the Poe'- Lauieate and " Hie 
Doctor’’ taken orders, they v\ould have made two adm rable Biahops, 
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PARLIAMENTARY REFORM, 

Since the appearance of our last 
Number, the Rye petition of appeal 
has been aiijudicateil. Afler the ex- 
|to.sition of its merits which we there 
•rave, our readers will of (ourse at 
once conclude that such [letition of 
appeal of the llev. Dr. Lamlj, the 
notorious boroughrnonger, was at 
once scouted, and the jiarson-peti- 
tioncr severely animadverted upon 
by the indignant Committee of Pri¬ 
vileges. 'Iliis, peihajis, to the unen¬ 
lightened minds of the vulgai public, 
might seem the natuial deduction, 
but the Coiinnittec liitd a better and 
ileejier insight into tlie cliaiai teis of 
Dr. l,ainl), and Colonel Raillie, and 
Ml. Roiihain, of the bte\ne, Hiigh- 
ton, on the one -ide, and ot Colo¬ 
nel K\:ins anil Mr. Smith, on the 
other. With .such opportunity, and 
III the e.veicise of it.s high pieioga- 
tivc, it has upset the decision of the 
fonner Counuittce—has again closed 
the horough, and, hy such lastcfetei- 
inination, according to the^o^ of the 
absurd act, 28tli Geo. Ill., has declar¬ 
ed the coRRurxioN ok Itvic to kk, 
FOR THE FUTClin, IIIK11KC..\ABLE. 

This late Committee w'as, with one 
or two e-vceptioiis, coinpo.scd of new 
Members, and, cousecpiently, ot men 
almost entirely ignorant of constitu¬ 
tional law and paihaineiitai y prac¬ 
tice. The Connnittee of last session 
was jiresided o\ei h\ I.oid I’.ilniei- 
ston, and wa.. pimcipalls eoinposed 
of old Memheis of l*ai li.xnient, who, 
independently of this, weie well 
known for their enlargeinent of 
mind, and cle.n'uess and cjniekness 
of comprehension. 'I'he evidence 
adduced before the one Committee 
and the otlii'r, wuis identical—the 
number of days which the eX[)osition 
of the cncunihtanees of the ca.se oc¬ 
cupied was the same—and yet the 
latlei tribunal upset the judgment of 
the formei trihiinal. There apjiears 
a strange anomaly in this, and \et it 
is mo.st true. Under the Wellington 
administration a Committee of old 
members destroyed the venality of the 
borough of Rye—ojiened it to the 
addresses of honourable and indepen¬ 
dent men like Colonel Evans; but, 
under a Whig administration, the 
breath of whose nci&trils ought to be 
liberalism, a /Committee to new 


and the vote bt ballot. 

members has decleured the decision 
of its predecessor null and void— 
has reinstated the Corporation of the 
Port in its monstrous privileges—has 
placed in the hands of the Parson 
Lamb the choice of the representa¬ 
tives, which,, therefore, is made avail¬ 
able to the purposes of such a thick¬ 
headed legislator as Colonel Baillie, 
and such a specimen of a Member 
of Parliament as Mr. Bonham, of 
the Stcync, Brighton, a psrsOn who, 
for e^ciency of*/eal and understand¬ 
ing, Avhctlier at Brighton or London 
—at Crock ford’s or the Douse of 
Commons—is no more nor le.s8 than 
iv iitK.MK CAHI). Indeed we believe 
the Imnoiii of a piactical and good- 
Immou’ed joke to this effect, has' 
leally lieen conferred upon him; for 
some w.ig oiiee, over night, exercised 
his powels of jociihu ity, on the Mem¬ 
ber for Rye’s .stieet door. 

The deeision is as follows !— 

" niat the right of election was in 
the mayor, jurats, and inhabitants, 
paying scot and lot, and duly admit¬ 
ted and sworn as freemen.” The * 
jiluin English of thi.s is, that the ma¬ 
jority of tlie corporation may make, 
whom they please, ficcmen ; and as 
Iheniajorityof such freemen are either 
the relatives, the ft icnds, or the ser- 
\nnts of l’iir.son Lamb, this same 
Paison Lamb is to continue the pa- 
tion of the said hoiough until such 
time as the pic.sent liheral-iniKlod 
Wing admmi.strafioi. sh.ill he [jeased 
to iiitioduce and pass theitjneasure 
for Refoim, nml emancipate the un¬ 
fortunate hoioiigli 8f Rye from its 
jireseiit state of slaiery. 

In the course of the arguments of 
one of the learned counsel, wdio ap-‘ 
peared liefoie the Committee on be¬ 
half of Parson T,amh, it was gravely 
asserted, 4that he was not the venal 
boionghmory?cr of tlM place, and that 
it was a jncce of c'lUinny to bring- 
that charge, against so worthy and es- - 
timablc a character. Heaven save the ' 
mark! What monstrous absuri^y 
w'lil people next try to stuff down 
our throats?—Parson Lamb noCl^e.,, 
venal boroiighmonger of 11 ye? Why’, 
the thing is a.s notorious as 
at noon-day ;—as notoriouai’iM^^iii^t 
Sir Massey Lojirz was imprisdfied ' 
foi bribery and corruptEoD'-that he ' 
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is the* patron of Westbtny—and that 
Sir Robert Peel, bring kicked out 
of the university of Oxford, was 
obliged to have recourse to that 
old Jew to return linn for one of 
Ids rotten boroughs. Mention this 
subject to a man of Rye, and he will 
insult you—and ju.stly—by laughing 
outright in your face; and he will 
bring you evidence of such a damna¬ 
tory nature, as to make old Parson 
[..anib ajipear in his true colour of 
the dark liuc of Erebus, even were he 
jircviously arrayed in the In ightness 
of one ofihe angels of Heaven. In¬ 
deed, the people of 'Hye make, .10 se¬ 
cret of the matter; as will ajipear 
from the bold language of the fol¬ 
lowing iietition, just jiresented to 
the House of Commons, and playing 
for some geiieial measure of re- 
I’orni;— 

"llic Petition, &c. See. oflhe Inhabi¬ 
tants of II ye. 

" Humbly Sheweth—That tlu' ob- 
" scurity natural to coiruptioii, and 
“ the guilty collusion of aitfu), and 
“ often powerful arcompliri‘s, have 
" so shrouded the prevailing venality 
“ in the 1 cpresentation to I’arliament, 
“ that the laws for the ostensilile 
” presci vation of this greatest of eviN 
“ nave hitheito been of no uselul 
“avail. 

“ That, as your Petitioners have 
“ been pecttliar suffereis under this 
“ shameful and luinous abuse, they 
“ Jiroportionately rejoiee on the ae- 
“ Qt'ssion to the (’iu\eim'eiit ot a 
“ Ministiy pledged to the repiession 
“ of'it. 

“ That umler these cin imi-.t,inee', 

“ eonsidering that inlbiin.dioii tead- 
“ ingto elucidate the subject ni.iy be 
“ of use towards guiding the i.egis- 
“ latuie ill the great remedial mea- 
" sines about to be i nteitanied, your 
“ Petitioners lespectfully icpiesent, 
“ that, shmild ynirHonouiableHouse 
“ deem fit in youi wisdom to juiss a 
" Bill of ladeiniiity for'the exainiiia- 
“ tion of accomiilice w’mc'-ses—tliey 
“ (your Petitioneis) engage to proM' 

“ at your bai — 

“ Tliat the two seals in Piuliinne.it 
“ for tills town ued port of K\ e lia.e 
."regulaily, foi many yeais past, 

" bqM or bartered for money, or 
“ other valuable considerations, and 
“ that there are at present eleven in- 
" dliiduals, eifhcr belonging to fbe 


“ Establisiied Church, or Members 
“ of either branch of the I..cgislature, 
“ wdio have been concerned ns prin- 
" cipuls ill these foul and unlawful 
“ bargains; from whence flow, as a 
“ consequence, such grievous local 
“ as well as general oppression, 
“ misery, and distress throughout 
“ the Eiiijiire. 

“ That though these high inliinge- 
“ ments of the libeities and privileges 
“ of Parliament and the people aie 
“ as notorious as the sun at uoon- 
“ day, and though some of the per- 
“ sons actually implicated have not 
“ hesitated occasionally to disclose 
“ in private the amount even of the 
“ slims they have paid for nominally 
" represi ntmg this tow’ii in youi Ho- 
“ nourable llousi, tbereis,aeeoid- 
“ Ing to I be framing ot ‘he existing 
“ laws, no piobable nietliod what- 
“ e\er of efl'eeting a full e\])osition of 
“ tlio.se oiteiH'Cs 1)ut that which we 
“ resjieetfully siigcesl; and 

“ That, should your Honourable 
“ House deem it meet to adopt the 
“ same, it will he the means of bring- 
“ ing to light a scries of curiou.s, 
“ deplorable, and flagrant details, 
“ exemplifying coiispicuou.sly the 
“ eharacter of the e.vdandthc urgent 
“ iioeessity of its removal—details, 
“ till' exposure of which would, your 
“ Petitioners therefore humbly con- 
“ reive, lie of material benefit at the 
“ pi (’.sent juncture, to the public in- 
“ teie...ts. 

“ And your iietitioiiers shall ever 
“ pr.i\, &c.'’ 

There is no slmllliiig in this jdain 
stiaightforward language. If the 
allegations of the [letition be true, 
the House of Commons is bound to 
listen to them, and make some in- 
quii y into their truth. If the charges 
be false, and a rank libel, it behoves 
Parson J.amb, as he eonsider.s him- 
.self a gentleman and a man of ho- 
110111 , to indict the xvliole hod) of 
subscribers for a conspiiacy, and as 
tbe .subscribers are actual liouscliold- 
C 1 .S in R\e, by convicting them, the 
Parson will effect two important 
matters at the same moment—vin¬ 
dicate his character so ba.scly attack¬ 
ed, and by routing oat his enemies 
from tlie borough, be able to fill the 
\acancies by his own creatures, and 
I ivet the eiKslaving chain of his cor- 
pmation in yet do 5 C\ links^ 
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We have giv^ the Rjre petition} 
we now give, one whidi is la course 
of signattire at Hythe, and with a 
copy of which we have been favoured. 

This also speaks in Unequivocal 
language; and if the sitting members, 
Messrs^ StcAvart Matjoribanks, and 
John Lbch, have' a regard for their 
character, they will not allow it to 
pass without a suflScient reply. 

" The Humble Petition of the under- 
/' signed Rated and Rateable Inha- 
" bitants of the Town and Port of 
Hythe, in the County of Kent, 
" one of the Cinque Ports. 

“ Humbly Sheweth—That, much 
" danger to the public weal is to be 
" dreaded from the present excited 
" State of the people of Great Britain 
" and Ireland; and that it is much 
•' better to conciliate the love and 
" affection of a people than curb the 
utterance of their free opinions, by 
" the strong arm of the law. 

" That the most efiicacioos mode 
of meeting the wishes of the people 
" of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
“ ensuring peace and tranquillity in 
“ the Realm, is by passing a general 
“ and sweeping measure of Reform. 

” That close Boroughs are a curse 
'* to the country, and ought to be 
“ abolishetl. 

“ That your Petitioners have grio- 
“ vous cause of complaint against the 
" gross usurpations of the corporate 
" body, to which for m^ny years 
" this town has been the yictW, and 
" that from a former flourishing con- 
<‘ dition, this town, in consequence 
" of the abominable proceedings of 
" theit corporation, is fast sinking 
" into ruih, which but for the iperci- 
" ful interposition of this Honoura- 
" ble House, must be irretrievable. 

> " That at so early sij^datc as the 
" reign of the Conqueror, the town 
of Hythe contained tWo hundred 
** and thirty-one efficient Burgesses, 

“ qs ‘will appear from' Domesday 
" Book. That' in ‘iJlC 'period 
“ of the last decision of a Comd^lttee 
“ of Privilege, there Were only %ur 
" out-resident freemeh of the town,' 
" and those four had served in f^lian,, 
" went.. TIi^. by the castomsTcrf tfe' 
" Cinque ports, there shbttld he.rti- 
" sident ip^ Hythe one mayor, tW'efve 
"jurats, and twenty-foar coiamda 
" counctlmen. / * y 


" But thaf, in consequence of the 
“ malpractices of the coiToratlon, 
" having for Bieir object the making 
" this a close and venal borough, 
" the number of resident IVeemen is. 
" at the present period only nine- 
" teen; the number of jurats is only 
" three, of whom one is bed-ridden, 
" and too aged and feeble for office; 
" the number of common council- 
" men only four, but the number of 
" out-residents aboilt four hundred 
"andftfty. 

" That your Ihstitioners hlave had 
" pothing to do with the ylpction.of 
" th\two members returned for the 
" tovni and port of Hythe; and that 
*' in consequence of flic vicious and 
" destructive custom of out resi- 
" dcnce, a custom abetted by the 
" two acting resident jurats, and the 
" two sitting members, who main- 
" tain almost all the out-residents in 
" their service, by gifts, emqliuntiit8» 

" and pll^cs (as >mur Petitioners arc 
" ready to prove, if called to the bar 
“ of this Honaurable House, nnd as 
" a certain Mr. Cropper, one of the 
“ porters of the East India House, 

" can also prove, if caltod up to the 
" bar of this Honourable House), the 
" return of the two members nt pre- 
" sent seated for the town and port 
" of Hythe has been effected In yio- 
“ lation of the dearest and most sa- 
" cred rights of the Cinque Ports 
" generally, and the townof’Hyfhe 
" in particular. 

" That the business of election i» 

" the town of Hytlie is a conj^mp'- 
" tible farce, and that it might as 
" well be conducted in the ^j^unting- 
" house of Mr. StewartMarJoribanks, 

" or the private roflra of Mr. John 
" Irficfa, at the East Iijdia House, 

" as your Petitioners ■ are ready to 
" pfove, if called to the bar of this 
" Honourable House ; and' as Mr. 

“ Cropper can also prove, if called 
" uponi^ a« aforesaid. • 

" That uilless a general Reform be 
" immediately carried, by the Legisla- 
" turn raving the elective franchise 
" to every •rated and rateable inha- 
" bitent of the town of Hythe, your 
" Ps^titmei's pray that^ the coldur- 
" able privilege of returning 
" hi&S to Parliament may be ta&tm, 

" away; for- the business of 
" tions, as it is at present cOhdtKsWd 
" in the said town, is by j^Cm'cdn- 
" sidcred an Open insult ttl' thdm- 
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'‘'selves,, as such rate£ inhabitants 
“ of the said town—as a violation of 
" their dearest privil^s and rights 
<> —and is the fatal cause of bring* 
“ ing down alinost iiretrievable ruin 
" upon their heads." 

The feeling, in the present Par¬ 
liament, although under a Whig ad¬ 
ministration, ~ is < decidedly hostile to 
insulated measures of reform. In 
no one case has a petitioner been seat¬ 
ed. But this > is not the worst. In 
some of the instances, upon the au¬ 
thority ,of the misQonpeived Act of 
28 Geo. 111., the cases of the/.etiti- 
oners have not been suffered^ to be 
even opened. Ihe Marlborough and 
many other cases are evidences of 
the- former—of the latter, those of 
Dartmouth and Caine are memora¬ 
ble instances, and will not easily be 
forgotten. The last of these is the 
roost curious, both on account of 
the conduct of the Commji tee gene¬ 
rally, and the supposed fact of the 
Chairman, Mr. Wynno, having in 
Ms pocket, at the moment of his 
taking his seat as Chairman of the 
Committee, his appointment to the 
office of Secretaiy at War. Against 
the decision of the Committee the 
inhabitants of Caine prepared a pe¬ 
tition, the presenting of which was 
entrusted to Mr. O’Connell; but 
this gentleman, for reasons best 
known to himself, delayed the ful¬ 
filment of his pledge, and the two 
candidates, in disgust, threw up 
th^.whole business, and were glad 
to retire speedily into the coun¬ 
try. ' 

The Committee on the Caine peti¬ 
tion retired statements of the right, 
which they should not have done, if 
there was a last determination that 
was conclusive. 

Afterwards they decided that the 
petitioners should not go intot'evi¬ 
dence to support the casp^ey had 
opened,. because the last determina¬ 
tion was final. ' 

And, at last, they dociated them¬ 
selves the meaniny of tfa^ last deter-, 
minatlon, without having' received 
any evidence to prove what it was. 
Apd, in explaining the meaning, ^- 
ferired to the election and kweiuewg, 
aci^ding to the smeient eofl^lth- 
timnof the borough) withoutImving 
heard any evidence to shew that any 
election or swearing was necessary. 


or what was the ancient constitutioa 
of the borough. * 

And they negatived the tight 
stated by the sitting membem, mrd 
yet seated them without further in- 
quiry. 

And, in pursuance of such determi¬ 
nation, the Right Honourable Charles 
Watkin Williams Wynne, from the 
Select Committee appointed to try 
and determine' the merits of the pe¬ 
tition of Edmund Hopkinson and 
Edward Cheyney, Esqrs., complain¬ 
ing of an undue election and return for 
the borough of Caine, in the coun¬ 
ty of Wilts, infdrmed the House— 
That it appeared to the Commit¬ 
tee that the merita of the petition did 
depend, in part, vpon the viyht qf 
election ; and that, ther^ore, the 
said Committee required the counsel 
for the petitioners, and the counsel 
for the sitting members to deliver to 
the clerk of the said Committee, 
statements in writing of the right of 
election for which they respectively 
contended. 

Tliat, in consequence tliereof, the 
counsel for the petitioners delivered 
in a statement os follows :— 

" Tliat the Right of Election is in 
“ the ancient Burgesses ortly, such 
" ancient Borpsses being the inha- 
“ bitant householders resident in the 
" said Borough, duly sworn." 

That the counsel for the sitting 
members delivered in a statement os 
follows 

“ ITie counsel for the sitting 
Members will contend that tlic 
Right of Election of Burgesses 
to sCrve in Parliament for this 
'* Borough, is in the ancient Bur¬ 
gesses of the said Borough; only 
meaning thereby the select body 
the Corporation." 

That, upi^ the Btatpment deliver¬ 
ed in by th^ counsel for the petition- * 
ers, the .said Committee have det^- 
mao^rr'' ,. 

Eight of Election, aar set 
'orm in th» said statement, is not 
tifesl^Right ^ Election for the said 
boirough.'£{ , . 

V That; upon the statement delivered 
in by the counsel for the sitting 
mepahets. ' the- said ^ Committee have 
itetermibed— 

That the lUght of Eleefion, as set 
forth in the said.statement, is not 
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thei Right of Election for the said 

IXH’OUgh. * 

That the said Committee have de> 
tcrmioed that the Right of Eleetion 
for the said borough, is in the ancient 
Burgesses of the said borough only, 
meaning by the term ancient Bur¬ 
gesses, Burgesses duly elected and 
sworn, according to-the ancient con¬ 
stitution of the borough of Caine. 

That the said Committee have also 
determined'^' 

That Sir James Macdonald, Bart,, 
is duly elected a Burgess to serve in 
Parliament for the md borough. 

‘ That Thomas Babiog^n Mhcmi'' 
lay. Esq,, is duly elected a Burgess to 
serve In Paeiiament for the said 
borough. < 

That the said j^tition did aot ap¬ 
pear to the said Committee to be fn- 
volous or vexatious. 

That the opposition to the said 
petition did not appear to the Com¬ 
mittee to be frivolous or vexatious. 

The proceedings of Committees, 
in regard to last decisions, have been 
grounded on misconception.—Here 
is our proof of the fact. 

1'he mistake has arisen from the 
latter part of the fourth clause 2d 
Geo. if. From a note, p. 755 of Cob- 
bctt’s Parliamentary History for 1729, 
this lattci* part, it will be seen, was 
added by the borough-owning Lords 
in the Upper Hpnse, and, on being 
returned to tlie Commons, was car¬ 
ried by a majority of two only—^the 
numbers being, for it 91, against it 
89. Even then, however, the I/owcr 
House, did not understand the clause 
to refer to auglit beyond the busi¬ 
ness of the hustings- In 1735, on 
the debate of 7th March, it will 
be further seen, that though ^ 
years had elapsed sin^ the pa^igg 
nf the above act, the general Comniit- 
Cees for election matt«f» had never 
understood the passagd m question 
to have any reference to them ; and 
that the propowd to give it au 
faeto force was stremsRttily oj^ed, 
on the ground, conflimc- 

tion would fetter the 
and give a power never con^mpll^ 
in passing the act. By r^tence to 
the Histwry for 1770, the readfr will 
perceive, that although the priMipmh 
of the lOtii Geo, lIL.c. 10, condemhs 
the old method of arriving at deci¬ 
sions, Mr. Grjpvtlle so stigmatis¬ 
ed the mode of preceding in Com¬ 


mittees of jjtivilegtl, that it is elw 
traqrdinary and monstrous to hold 
sacred any decision piwr (o the year 
17^.*- , - .W',. ‘ - 

jlwr tha^; due foeliqgs which 
aetttatedUthe deiilafure from’ London 
of ihe ciindidates fetf ^ne have been 
but too commrnx tdtlf.the numerous 
petiffbuitrs be£h 0 ^l^iinsaent, Ho- 
Doutrable aad<iodi^^ddit«im«n/cdn- 
sider it «ii .vdn ti^peal to vCom- 
mjttecs, which actuated by a 
spirit of partisai^hi^ ira^sd by 
borongh.mongeriiif and 

pay httle or bo attediionto the 

B of the evident 

a flagrant case, tifcb of 
etfoid, or Eveshmn, or even 
Liverpool, is brought Imore 
House of Commons, much lond itm- 
^age will be heard ftoin the Wd- 
iingtonites and Beelites, ns'weli as 
the Whigs, ahd the end in view in 
doing this is evidently to bUnh-thp 
grand qimstion of reform, by throw¬ 
ing out what IB vulgarly colled a tub 
to the whale; or in other words, by 
a little plausibility of demeanour, by 
an assumption of liberality, to hood¬ 
wink the nation, and take toe ehance 
of some other cause of excitemsnfcL- 
continentai wars, or some other grand 
and moving accident—drawing away 
the attention of the {leqple of Eng¬ 
land from toe main and vital cause 
at issue between the nation and the 
legislature, that is to say—a Reform 
in Parliament. But the nation is not 
so easily to be satisfied. The reform 
introduced must be broad and seep¬ 
ing. Nothing else will me^ the 
general wishes of the peoplB; for 
toe people, led by continwtal ex¬ 
amples, believe their strength to be 
irresistible, and are clamorous for 
free participation in the elective fran¬ 
chise. Their wishes to to» effect 
may.be extravagant, still their call 
must be attended to by the legisla¬ 
ture^ ptoerwise exasperation jpay en¬ 
sue,* imd lead to the most lamentable 
results. W^^ have seen, iu frequent 
inst^mepn Uf late, on the continent, 

, toe^uaWppy effects of popular in- 
smyeetiou; and, as like causes pro¬ 
duce Itoe effects, we may well Una- 
j^ne what would be the sure con¬ 
sequence of such a movement ih this 
.eoantry* To reason with such 
as ato the cause of insurrecto^, 
would be as idle as talhiug to‘ tbe 
winds. If it were not so we should 
never hear of popular commotion or 
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revolution. .The lowet*order« of the 
people, af a body, have no eomnion 
sense, nor reason, noi: jad^ent. If 
it were so, theylwotttd, hardly have, 
during late ^UroViscUd disturb- 
ances, laid wnete jitoA destroyed the 
very sl^le thus have 

broui^t t^emlBMves nearer the thres¬ 
hold of rgeneril starvation. * To talk 
reaspn, tiMrefore, to th^ populace is 
idle';''t0 fcountera(jt their' passions 
imp«:»3ibh!. Because, if a whole na¬ 
tion rise With' * slmnltaneous move- 
meat, iVhat ejirthly Iiovler can atl^ 
the fertncU^atlon ? An array, hni^r 
snch circumstances,**is utteilw rtlie<, 
lessj ft»r^"comparatively speakipg, the 
rabst numerous array of the conti¬ 
nent, when brought to bear against 
a'whole population, will be but a 
contemptible force. We have an in¬ 
stance of this in the li|te revolution 
of France; where Marmont and his 
troops were obliged to betake them¬ 
selves to precipitate flight //cfore the 
ragged Parisian rabble. The pub¬ 
lic mind in England is now intent 
n{>oh reform; and every substantial 
man in the country, conceiving him¬ 
self an eflScient subject of the lealm, 
is anxious to participi^te in the elec¬ 
tive franchise. By satisfying this 
wish, all danger may be averted j 
every other general measure may be 
carried by the ministry, because the 
people, id the first burst of gratifica¬ 
tion, will deny nothing, and the con¬ 
tinuance in office of such a minister 
as shall’bring in a genei il rcfoim 
wilk^e perpetuated. 

Th^'the introduction of this ques¬ 
tion wilj be attended with difficulties 
we can very easily cpnci ive. The bb- 
rough-owners wfil no doubt offer eve¬ 
ry opposition, and what iscalled auesf- 
ed iniet'cat in pi ojierty, will be attempt' 
ed tb be defended. The owners of 
Old Sartim..Btetchinglcy, Calfingfeh, 
Newport, djratton, and other close bb- 
rougns* will unquestionably rat^e an 
outcry for the preservation of ^their 
propel ty, dad' the m<^lnteAance of 
their power. But is snch ^ phltry 
opposition as thn? to thwart .the ge- • 
neral>question of reform? Is the 
opposition of an hundred faftiilies to 
overwejgh the demallds of a whojk: 
natiod ? The answer is ohtlDUS, 
the ihatter resolves itself 'lotto this 
alternative—ft genei^ reform or , 0 o 
rcforni—^tranquillity or ronimotion ; 
meeting the wishes of the people, 
and thus removing all cause of com¬ 


plaint; or by counteracting those 
wishes, either by no measures or by 
half measures, to drive them to 
desperation. Here is the plain ques¬ 
tion : it can be reduced into no 
other shape; and ministers must 
choose between the good and the 
evil. We sincerely wish for the con¬ 
tinuance in office of the present ad¬ 
ministration. If they fulfil the pro¬ 
mises which they made to the nation 
on first taking places, "they will de¬ 
serve general cotifidence.ana they will 
imve the best Wishes of'the ciwintry, 
and every riglit*mtnde>d man will 
fervently nope that they may long 
continue in the exercito of that pow¬ 
er which they will have so excel¬ 
lently dispensed. If, hoWever, the 
question of rrfbrm »hofiW not be 
brought forward Ih a sftitisfactory 
shape, through the factious opposi¬ 
tion of political middlemen. Lord 
Grey and his colleagues must in¬ 
stantly deliver up their seals, and 
the consequences resulting from . 
public irritation will be horrible in¬ 
deed. 

A multiplicity of pamphlets have 
been lately published on this momen¬ 
tous question, which has been can¬ 
vassed in every possible shape. It 
will be out of the power of mini- 
.sters to select a plan which has not 
aheady been treated in some one 
of these publications. Whatever may' 
be the diversity of epinion on other 
points, all seem agreed, that the fian- 
chiso should be exercised by the in- 
habitaniB of the'town returning mem¬ 
bers to Parliament; and if that par¬ 
ticular town should have too few in¬ 
habitants, that the next large town 
or towns in the neighbourhood, 
should have a shore in the return. 
No less than five hundred rated in¬ 
habitants should be allowed such 
privilege. lUhe, great question is— 
what lirailhfiTO should be observ- , 
ed ns to the classes of inhabitants 
qualified to vote., This, indeed, is a 
poinl^for serion^ consideration. The 
t 'naiislon fisust however, that 
notj^ibg huh an ^extreme limitation 
w|fl*hfe satisfectoiy;—that is to Shy, 
every ma^t^O is a snbstantial house¬ 
holder thrg^at 0 ^ Well as the little, 
the rich to well aS the humbte—every 
man Bearing the burthens of the place, 
and payihg the king, to the church, 

and to the po(S& should have partici¬ 
pation in the'fi^chBij?. That this is 
not without soiffie concomitant evils 
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we iMhait; but Ab obj&<^on c«i be 
made.agaiast eveiy buotw bejittt- 
tioa. Tbera is no doubt that aome of 
the pQOjrer iahabitaBts of <a pte^e 
might submit to receive bribes; this, 
however, is ao drawback to the sys¬ 
tem. The thing we sft^ive fdr is, to do 
the greatest quantity of gipod with the 
least pos8iWe«vil. It mightwith equal 
justice be^said, that members of a jury 
may be thihpcred wlth-*that membei s 
of the <9hhtoh may preach heresy. 
Jurymett;;j^^ beenfitaapabered 
memlterfc^<qn' pbo^have pre»#* 
ed ‘Bbbfr.bohstitotes po 

tenftbhi #je0:igii the general 

questitkat'iSSUb. ^Human ingenuity 
may strive till the day Of Judgment 
to invent gopje perfect mode of popu¬ 
lar represen^ioa, and be as (or from 
the maa-k as at the {M^bt moment. 
The fact is, that it Js jhuposbible to 
have a better system than that 
grounded on the principle of every 
rate<l and rateable inhabitant having 
a vote in tlie election of memhris to 
serve in Parliament. 

Mr. Serjeant Mcrewether, ode of 
the deepest constitutional lawyers 
among us, and who, fiom the first 
momehf of his appearance at the bai, 
has given the undivided energies of 
hiv mind to the elucidation of Pailia- 
inentaiy rights, has just published a 
pamphlet, entitled, “ An Addiess to 
the Kiam the Lords ami Commons, 
on the Representative (’onstitution 
of England." It is a production full 
of deep interest at the present mo¬ 
ment, and, as emanating from so 
learned and enlightened a man, it 
merits at all hands the gravest at¬ 
tention. We cannot do better than 
lay some passages from this admira¬ 
ble letter Wpfb our readers: • a 

“ That abases ^kist, nobody can denyi 
that they are ndt f^w, must be admitted; 
that they are ft^nriouSJ' 

“ That Old Saruni shodrawtnm Mem¬ 
bers to ParHauient; that lAge «id in¬ 
creasing places slioald be es^ondedi that 
the right of representation siipuld be de¬ 
posited in the cheats of the owners of 
Burgage-tenure Boroughs^ that the ibuni- 
dpai Jurisdiction and SuthOritise intended 
for the public good should hqreihio^ to 
the possession of a few iadiriWBfiWs for the 
purpose of Parliamentary in^ueneq; ap'd 
that for the shme object rtqn-r^deaU tod 
honorary Freenteft shJhdd'bS felSrea^ to 
an unlimited extent, ar^ying tod Op- 
pressire eslts. 

" Many of tlj^e originated in 


decisions of yo«r House, and its Comnift- 
tCM fofpndedon error and mistake; and 
nothing k necessary to expose and correct 
thoslt hoibdtos tod etwrs, but a patient 
inquhry the subject. 

" Ifor tastance,'tf po ancient pntetioe of 
our Ctosdmilah''WibEainined, It wlH be 
four^lthtit did has actaa]|^ mased 
to be a re- 

ptesentation of sto of 

their st^Ntrstito '• 

increase of in « purtRUIar 

spot rendeihig the ottMto divl^n^^dfithe 
etoB^ kto hundreds dtaq>- 

to a place sosaMto^ oM htojee 
■@tfe itoe towns wflfe "Niravided Wto 
, vrfth thrir tk Aidfmm, 

over them;^/ totoe Of w^id> 
feom the eonnty d»ey bad ex¬ 
clude jorisdiction, and ito cona^eddO bf 
the eaortisg of tlnrt juihHiicadn OflSbhi 
their fimits, they were exempt hm the 
interference of the Sheriff. They, had 
themselves the tetnrn of all wriu, and t^o 
SlierifF for that pmpose could not enter 
their limits; fWnn whence itfoUowed, that 
neither coidd he call upon them to ioiicut 
111 the eIec»on of the Knights of the Shire,, 
nor to contribute to the payment trf’their 
wages after they were elbrtOd. WWl re¬ 
spect to duty theiefore,ttwa 8 utiretoOhable 
they should be exempted from sending: 
representatiies to ParliamOnt, oj? from, pity¬ 
ing their wages- and with respect to r^bt, 
it was unreasonable that they should not 
be represented at all; ther^we procepto 
were dircited to them to return STeibbers. 
lor tlienisclves, aud they were eompeiled 
to pay amongst tfaeniselves their expenses. 
Whenever this stole of things ceastM— 
whenever the population was not sufRcient 
to lequiie sutli a separation—whenever 
the exilusive jurisdiction was either not 
necess.iry or tts exercise impraeHc|jI*, it 
ceased, ind the place was again reabsorbed 
into the county, and became stt^jjefi to Jta 
jurisdiction. When it had not either 
eiectors to return Meirdieri, OT persons fit 
to batetui tied, or the inhabitants were too 
ptwr to pay the Members, it ceased to send 
thepi; of which thefi-e are abundant in- 
stasdes Jn our history. Therefore Old 
Sarum having no persion residing It, 
and consequently no poputeilto M dotj- 
tintie,its separate jurisdiction, having no 
Court at all, nor inhOlutants to elect nr be 
elected, tw to jfty the Mbtobers’ wages, its 
eJHStbdce'ai a Borough is gone.’’ 

■ Tlie'kuthor then goes on to say— 
that as large towns increased in im¬ 
portance, they had Chartei s gofflted 
to them, making them Borotspk, to 
ill the mtmerous places 
wnH* Again, when impottMt? pilhto 
had lapsed into frfed^w- 

terwards revived, pitjcSphs, Wnleh 
had been held in abeyance, were 
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afeain issued without aAy new Char¬ 
ter ; of this there are many precedents 
in the reign of Henry Vltlt., Queen 
Mary, and at ,t}ie beginain^. of that 
of Elizabeth. learnt .^etjeant 
show* the absurdity of th.e Wgage- 
tenure;: , , , 

“ llie BttreSge'tenUTfe right of Voting 
hat beea fouaded entirely in mistake; the 
chapter fn Littleton, which has been relied 
upon fiir its support, has been totally mis¬ 
apprehended and perverted fi'oni its pro¬ 
per application, which relates only to the 
niUttre of tenure* of the entire Bordngh 
under the (Sown of other Lord, ami not 
to the tenure of particular individual|, with¬ 
in die Borough. * f'' 

The absurdity of this right of&leetion 
in any pardcnlar Borough is also apparent 
in dlls, dtat all Boroughs were originally 
held by Burgage-tenure, and therefore it 
cannot be ajiplicable to any particular plate ; 
Imt if die right of any, would he the right 
of all. 

“ The truth is, diat this mode of elec¬ 
tion has been adopted in a few places, from 
the accidental circumstance «nly of the 
Court Leet and Court Baron being usually 
held together; the former grew' gradually 
into desuetude; the latter being continued 
with more perseverance, owing to the pro¬ 
fits and fees accruing to the Lord and the 
steward; and consequendy more pains 
were taken in recording the names as 
tenants, rather than in their character of 
resiants, in respect of which they owed 
their suit at the Court Leet. 

“ 111 fact, dicy were identically the same 
class, though described by different names; 
fur inasmuch as a resiarit or inhabitant 
must have a house to live in, and lie who 
lives in a house and occupies it must be 
th^tenant, it follows that the tenant must 
be the inhabitant. And if the early cases 
supposed to have established Burgage-te- 
iiure bd** Examined, it will be found, that 
they decide do igore than that die Bur¬ 
gage-holders are the voters; wh$eb, as 
Burgage means a house, is in truth a de- 
scilption of householders, the most accu¬ 
rate term for defining the person really 
endded to vote by the and^t Constitu- 
doD in its purest day; namely, the uiha- 
hitaiit paying scot and lot, tghich peces- 
sariiy is householder. 

' Hence it appears tiigt the supposed 
rljght of Burgage-tenurt’ is fimudi^ in 
error and misconception; and thus by in-^ 
vesdgatiOM it may be restored to its ancient 
purity. 

AIHlie abuses arising ihnn the too 
limitedjahd too extended number of cor- 
poikterb 'and of non-residelits, .arc attri¬ 
butable to Qife eitor, which has been adopt¬ 
ed by the Honsegnd Committees, that the 
right of election is in any respect a cor¬ 
porate right, I venture to call this an 


error, because it be proved to be ab¬ 
solutely impossible.* The greater propor¬ 
tion of Boroughs have returned Mehibers 
from the close of the reigti of Edwalrd I. 
down to the present time. Though eccle¬ 
siastical and eleeniosinary corporations and 
guilds (which iattef were bodies separate 
and distinct frbih the Blesses,) have ex¬ 
isted from time immemorial; yet there 
were no municipal corporations in this 
country before 1440 , the 18 th of Henry 
VI,, when the fiM Charter of Incorpora¬ 
tion was granted to Kingstomttpon-HuU. 
N^ne of those which precede, ft on the 
Mils have aiiy words idoarpoa'ation; 
but that Charter (^taii», ti^ly tiie same 
words of incorporation ,whKdt«t^ used to 
this day, and whicl^ hti^ bi^en helore tiiat 
time adopted in grants to ecciraiastical 
bodies as abbrys, priories, convents, $:c.; 
to eleemositiary bodies, as hospitals; and 
to guilds; but had not been applied to 
municipal bodies till the time of Henry VI. 
This fact can be proved without the chance 
of contradiction.’' 


Municipal corporations, he says, 
are neither mentioned in our Saxon 
laws, our oldest text authors, nor in 
the, commencement of the Year¬ 
books. 'rhese are the earliest legal 
authorities. The whole of our cor¬ 
poration law is exclusively confined 
to such corporations as are enume¬ 
rated by the learned Serjeant. The.se 
bodies acted on the rules and prin¬ 
ciples of the civil law. About the 
time of Henry IV., although many 
towns had enjoys privileges and 
grants without being inedrporated, 
as is established by Madox in his 
frma Burgi, yet the ecclesiastics 
disputed the right of lay munici¬ 
pal bodies to enjoy; without being 
incorporated, privileges interfering 
with their own. Ihese discussions, 
as will be seen from the Year¬ 
books, continued fpf some iSme, and, 
as Serjeant Merewetiher conceives, 
produced the cliarter o^ Kingston. In 
confirma^pl^llf this view, the word 
Corporation 4bes not occur in the < 
text of the Yearibooks as applied to 
any muoidlpal body, till long after 
the jdate referred to by the Serjeant. 


“But,” says the author, “as the Year¬ 
books were printed at a considerable in¬ 
terval after tile time when the cases which 


they report Were decided, the word Cor¬ 
poration is ofren inserted in the rnar^ti 
with leference to Towns and Boroughs, 
when it* does not occur in the text; froni 
which it is evident that the principles of 
Corporation Law were not applied to them 
till long after cai^ were decided to 
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wbjlch these nuixgftal annotatioiu are 
added.” 

It may be aasumed that, as mafti- . 
cipal corporationa did not exist till the 
teigh of Hehry VI,, and as the rig^t of 
rtpresentatioaheganwitiiEdward I., 
one fact con have no dhnnexibn with 
the othef, ’ As farther Corroboration 
of this point, it may be added, that 
many incorporate places do not 
return .mendiers to Farlianient, and 
that many unincorporated places do; 
that many incorporated places ratttrn 
members tarichodt the eotporators 
participating in the franchise; that 
places once incorporated, and ■which 
have since forfeited or lost their cor- 
])oration, still continne to return 
members to Parliament. From all 
which we may fairly infer that the 
returning of members to Parliameot 
is in no wise the exclusive piivilege 
of corporations. The learned Ser¬ 
geant then continues:— 

” All the eviU resulting from the reduc¬ 
tion of the number of corporators, tlie un¬ 
limited increase of them, and the'intro¬ 
duction of non-residents, are cttributable 
to this one erroneous assumption, that the 
right of returning Members to Parliament 
is in any degree founded on corporate pii- 
vileges. 

Because, in the first instance, the ef- 
fer t of so considering it is, that as Corpora¬ 
tions can only be cicated by the Crown, 
the right of election is tltus submitted to 
the power of the King, of which our an¬ 
cestors would have been in no slight de¬ 
gree jealous. 

*' The ne\t consideration is, that the 
Charters of the Cron n are to be enforced, ^ 
and the abuses of them corrected, by the 
interposition of the courts of law; and 
theicfore, for some time, acting upon the 
same mistaken principle, it was tlie prac¬ 
tice of your House to insist that those who 
claimed corporate rights for themselves, or 
disputed thpse of others, sjbould previously 
apply to a court of law to enflnce the one 
or dispossess the other. be^Mre tlie House, 
or the Committees, Would treat those 
rights us established or neg^atived. But 
this doctrine, vrhich never conhl be sup¬ 
ported or suggested by any but those in¬ 
terested in its adoption, has of laM years 
been most reasonably rejected by Com- ' 
TuitUCbj because it was absurd to say, 
that a man, who once in seven years is 
called upon to discharge a public duly by 
voting for Members of Parliainenl) should 
previously incur the ruinous expense of 
proceedings in a court of law to assert his 
own right, or negative that of his neigh¬ 
bour. And themfoie, as lung as such a 
principle was a(#[d ii)^i by Cunimitlcesof 


the House of Commons, few usurpations 
were corrected, and they would hat e been 
rarely assailed to the present day, had not 
that error been abandoned. 

“ A'&rther oHisidaration, and perhaps 
the most important, is tliat the courts of 
law have assumed, that every Corporation 
has a power bf perpemating its own body 
and pf selecting aiMii persons as (hay think 
lit for that ipupose. ^ This Is tiie great 
nwster-evil of this sy^pm \ and by it Cor¬ 
porations are enabM oii the one hand to 
reduce their bodies to the smallest possible 
nunsber, or, on the otiie|ri.to ioeteasg them 
to the most unlimited extent. 

"I have ventured to say that the Courts 
of have iif this respect proceeded 
upoDt. Igneous grounds, and, with ail re¬ 
spect mr those high trihnnalh, 1 presume 
to affirm that nodiHig is mote unfounded 
or more gratuitously assumed than this ut- 
bitrary right of election. Thetp is no 
pretence m it in the general principles of 
our Law—there is no real ground foe k in 
the Charters. There is a manifest absur¬ 
dity in tiui applitatioii of it, and it gives to 
.1 few members of Corporations an uncon¬ 
trolled power, which, if carried to Us Aill 
extenL would be too powerful for the 
Crown, for your House, or the People. 

“ This principle was first adopted in tlie 
courU of law, in the Nottingham case, in 
the year 1811, when it was decided that 
suth a power necessarily existed in a cor¬ 
poration, on the authority of a case from 
the Yeai'books, which decs not in my 
humble opinion in any degree support it. 

” In the Nottingham case there was a 
general incorporation, under which certain 
persons were presumed to have a right to 
be admitted as members; and the couit 
decided, that as those persons who were 
so entitled to be admitted, might Jipt be 
sufficiently numerous to continne me Cor¬ 
poration, It must necessarily be*)nferred, 
that the Crown intended to gi’ft^ power of 
perpetuating it by discretionary election. 

Surely the obvious conclusion would 
be, that if the King created a GoiporatJon 
to be continued from time to time, by the 
successive introduction of persons having 
certain qualifications, tiiat when they ceas¬ 
ed, the Corporations also should be at an 
end ; ^theje is no reason whatever for br- 
fei ring that the King intended that the Cor¬ 
poration showld coiiliuue beyond the suc¬ 
cessive duration of those persons to whom 
hg granted it. 

‘•The ancient case upon the authority 
of which the Court of King's Bendr de¬ 
cided, was to this effect.— tlie King having 
granted a charter, by which..hie‘^ directed 
that there should be a specified luunber of 
aldermen, further prerided. tftid In case 
any of that number slmuld die, the Corpo¬ 
ration should elect anotirer in his stead 
within eight days. They omitted to do so 
within that period; the question then 
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arose, whether they might afterwards elect 
an nidoriDan: and it was decided they 
might; because the King had directed that 
they should have twelve aldchneii: and 
altlvough tliey had not elected widtin the 
specUlUd time, that might be conshlered as 
merely directory, and they might proceed 
to the efection afterwards; for the King 
clearly intended that they shopid have 
twelve aldernien, and that intention would 
be defeated if they did not so elect. 

What analogy iias this to the case of 
Nottingham ? The King had only incor¬ 
porated those who had certain qnaliftca- 
tions, and when these cebsed why Should 
the Corporation continue i Tile in^tion 
of the King was efiisAed; whyifcould 
.•mother class be gratuiloitsly introtpeOd ? 

“ Properly considered, there is no ana¬ 
logy between these cases. The Notting¬ 
ham case therefore being founded upon 
the former, but being in truth not snp- 
])orted by it, is not maintaiuable; and 
consequently 1 venture to repeat the as¬ 
sertion, that this arbitrary power of selec¬ 
tion by Corporations, as it is jnot sanc¬ 
tioned by the common or-stalute law, nor 
supported by authority or charter, is to¬ 
tally nntcuable.” 

The author then proves the right 
of non-residents to be founded on a 
fallacy. This, however, is so obvious 
to common sense, that little or no 
trouble need have been taken on this 
topic. Is it not a crying shame, that 
btiangers should have a right, and 
that the most solemn and valuable 
right that Englishmen can enjov; 
wlicn the inhabitants of the place wfio 
con.stitute the town, without whom it 
would be waste land, who licar all the 
neccSiSiry burdens, pay to the King, 
pay to^he Church, pay to llic poor, 
have no"W»ice in the franchise, and 
are compelled to pillow strangers who 
pay not one shilling towards the ex¬ 
penses of the place, to exercise their 
dearest privilege ? ITius argues com¬ 
mon sense : how argues the notori¬ 
ous fact? In the early period of our 
history it appears that all Burgesses 
ought t6 have been resident. 'Hius 
it continued for some tkne; but as 
members of Parliameni received wa¬ 
ges, from their constituents, which 
were- increased according to the 
journies they had to make to the 
place whefe the Parliament a-ssem- 
hled, it became a practice with the, 
Burgesses to lind some persons near 
the place of assembly, in order to . 
lighten their oWn payments; and to 
comply witli the exigency of the 
writ, they admitted such person a 


Burgebs of the place he was'^to, re¬ 
present, In' 1660, after many pw- 
snns, in compliance with the statute 
of the 13th of Charles iL, bad been 
displaced frqm their re^ective cor- 
poraiiops, the pripciptd' officers 'of 
state were admit4^^ rinto them 
throughout the greater j^rtion of the 
kingdom. Afterwards,’fteople ar¬ 
gued that a person once Emitted to 
freedom, was-always free: that whe- 
tlmr resident m? non-jresiden't his 

rif^ never, lapsed“-h*%Sj*Vsiiil an 
efficient membijr of thfsW^poration’. 
On this notion,‘ht th#" cditimence-' 
nient of the eighteenih~centary, non¬ 
residents were in some cases allowed 
to vote; and this evil of noh-resu 
derice has gone on increasing in so 
wonderful a-ratio, thpi at the pre¬ 
sent moment, through the tHcks and 
manoeuvres ofboroughmongerS, many 
places have no more than ‘ perhaps 
a dozen resident freemen, whilst the 
number of out-voters amounts'to as 
many hundreds. This is evident in 
the rtxse of Hytbe, for the reader will 
perceive that this abuse is the great 
subject of complaint in their petition 
to Parliament, 'flie following extract 
from the learned Sergeant is more 
lucid than any words we could cm- 
jiloy on this subject, 

“ Be assured, that our old institutions 
will be your best guide; resort 'fo; them, 
and they will sweep awity, as it w^e with 
giant fiirce, the intricate, discordant, ano¬ 
malous .system which lifts sprang up from 
successive usurpations and gradual aber¬ 
rations from the simple system of our forer 
lathers. And in the progress of your in- - 
veiftigation 'of the past,, you will find 
evblved, instead of the present complicated 
system, which is intel%ibd<:’to hone—ser¬ 
viceable to none but those! who .wish to 
continue the whole itt mystery tile pur¬ 
pose of their own private advktitate—ft 
.system so so simple, so universal, 

that it would he beneficial and intelligible 
to all, and would admit, at least foV a great 
lengtii of time fti com^ of no intricacy or 
perversion.'' 

•' "Kie first writs which weKc Issued in 
the dose of the reign of Edward 1, di¬ 
rected that cilieens should be returned for 
eve rtf city, and burgesses for every bo¬ 
rough, which of itself would raise the in¬ 
ference that they were all of the same 
class aftd description. Besides, an in¬ 
spection of their charters will establish that 
in fact they were so. For although tliey 
may vary in some slight degree in their 
languajte, iu their impot|r and substance 
they arc all the sa^. Again, none of the 
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early cliAi^s degne l^ho were the <4ti- 
zcns or burdrcases; because they were 
sufficiently deuoted by the coniinon law. 

“ It will be the provinoe of this attetopt 
to show wtho they were hy th^, cosittiooia 
law, and who they are proited to be hj the 
practice down to the prethnt day t' al* 
though that pra^^Ict is much misunder¬ 
stood, and the fli^ have been perverted in 
a raaiuver almost, incredUde > piarticulaily 
when it is (ordered that this has been 
done under the authority of legal deci¬ 
sions. 

“ Allouv^ei^iliw text writers coinmeig^ 
with the di’ir)||i>pA' Of society into tvw 
classes, the SVe^en and Villains, Our 
early statutes r^cd the same diwsion. 
And in the year-books, the same distinc¬ 
tion is •preserved. Numerous are the 
writs, the proceedings, cases, and deter¬ 
minations, which are founded upon tlie 
relative rights of Frooinen, the Lords, and 
their Villains. The result of this state of 
sociity was, that the Lords were respon¬ 
sible lor their Villains, and absorbed in 
themselves all their public rights aud 
duties. 

“ The Freemen were those only who enjoy¬ 
ed any piihlie rights, and were consequently 
called on to perform all public duties; Aiese 
Freemen were bound by oath to the King 
to abide by the laws; that oath which com¬ 
menced ill our S 4 X 011 institutions, and lias 
been continued to the present nioinent, 
and is emphatically apd properly tailed tlie 
Oath of Allegiance. 

Every jfree inhabitant in the country 
to sworn was, in the language of the law, 
‘ laui-worthy and hence it is, that in 
early periods we find all tlie public duties 
discharged, the public offices filled, the law 
administered, and questions between man 
and man decided, by the ‘ Viberi et legates 
homines' The next point to be considered, 
is how these Freemen were ascertained 
some were free by birth, as born of free 
parents—some were made, free by mar¬ 
riage, as mafrying a free woman, by con¬ 
sent of the* Lord, express or implied— 
others were made free by living away from 
the Lord for a year and a day wlUiout his 
claim or controul. These are the rights 
of birth, marriage, and servitude, acted 
upon to this very day, but most mistakenly 
and absurdly applied to corporations, with 
which they have no affinity whatever 5 and 
notattiibiitcd, as they ought to be, to the 
earliest principles of our common law. 

“ The light of servitude is stated above 
to be connected with absence from the 
Lord for a year and a day. This may re¬ 
quire a few words in explanation. Thata 
Villain who lived away from his Lotfi fora 
year and a day without claim, was thereby 
free, is laid down by all our early writers. 
A Villain could not enter into a cbntract 
with his Lord; if,lhetefore, a person en¬ 
tered into a contwa wi^ another, it was 


evident that li,e was nof bis ViUaia. Con¬ 
sequently, if he served any one under a 
contract for more tlian a jear and a day, 
inasmuch as the individual with whum he 
serv(^ was proved not to be his Lord, it 
was clear that he could not be the Villain 
of any one; lor if he had a Lord, he had 
lived more than aye,ir'iuid a day away 
from him. Hence an apprentice who had 
served seven years, wa.s clearly proved to 
be free, and was entitled to w so i;pnsi- 
dered. And even a servant, though not an 
apprentice, if he had serysd fol* a year aud 
a day, would be free ; of tvhlidt instances 
may ^ found. 

“ Thuaat may be clearly established, that 
the.rj^t by appr^tlceshiii, so constantly 
suppoiCA to have reference to corporate 
rights, jbts nothing to do with them, but is 
like the rest founded U}Hm the common 
law ; of which a further confirmation might 
bo obtained if necessary from the fact, that 
there arc instances of there being freemen 
sworn at a court leet in a borough, ia which 
there is no pretence for saying that a cor¬ 
poration e\«r existed. 

“ And the service of seven years is 
usually required, it is a curious coincidence, 
that although no tunc ia fixed by the Eng¬ 
lish law, during which a Lord might reclaim 
his Villain under the writ de nativn repie~ 
gimdo, by the leget bingnrum it appears, 
that afier seven years the Villain was abso¬ 
lutely irreclaimable. 

Such being the rights of freemen, the 
next question is, where weietliose rights to 
be enjoyed ? 

“ A free inhabitant of a county took his 
oath of allegiance at the sherifi"s toum— 
did his .suit and service there—and, until 
the statute of 8 th Henry VI., voted for 
knights of the shire. The number of su^i 
persons dwelling in the counties becondng 
unmanageably great, it,was enactem mat 
the knights should be elected bya^ieople, 
dwelling in the county, having frtc hind and 
tenement of the value of forty shillings a- 
year, imd excluding all who could nof ex¬ 
pend t^t sum annually; not altering the 
class oC persons who were to vote for coun¬ 
ties, (viz. the inhabitants and dwellers 
there,) bat only restraining the right of 
election to that portion of them who hod 
free hand to^the annual value of fo|ty shil¬ 
lings.* 

Within tlA circuit of rhe cpimfies there 
were many places which had ex<rhuive ju¬ 
risdiction—courts lect, view of frankpledge, 
’the return of writs, and the exemption from 
suits of sliires. At the courts leet'the in¬ 
habitants, uitliin tliosc districts, took the 
same oath of allegiance, which the inhabi¬ 
tants qf the county did at the fourtt of the 
sheriffi Ai> the privileged places had the 
return'of writs, the sheriff could not iiper- 
pose there, nbr did the inhabitants within 
them vote for thO knights of the shire, or 
contribute to their expenses; and, there- 
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fore, 88 ha8 b6en (tated before, the Mheriff 
directed his precepts to the King’s officer at 
those places, whether reeve, provost, mayor, 
bailiff, or constable, to return the citizens 
or burge'ises; and the satne officers had 
afterwards to assess upon the inhabitants 
the wages due to the members,” 

The author insists that no moni. 
cipal corjKiration existed before the 
reign of Henry VI.; and as a right 
of election, once vested in any chiss 
of persons, cannot be abrogated, the 
■ right exercised in boroughs anterior 
to the time of Henry VI., cannot be 
affected by subsequent charters as 
usurpations. Corporations,/there¬ 
fore, have nothing to do ^j^th the 
right of election. Since the time of 
Henry VI., a corporate construction 
has been applied to the word burgess; 
and the word has been robbed of its 
primitive meaning. Burgess only 
signified a free inhabitant of a bo¬ 
rough. The following is the learned 
gentleman’s plan of reforr/;— 

“ In countie* tlie right vrill be con¬ 
fined to the rcbidcnt fieeholdcrs, by which 
the expense of taking non-residents to the 
poll will be cut off. The poll will be short¬ 
ened—the represt ntation will assume more 
of a local chaiacter—and men of integrity, 
respectability, and talent, though of small 
fortunes, may be enabled, without inevita¬ 
ble luin, to offer themselves as candidates. 

“ The number of voters for Counties will 
also be lessened by excluding persons resi¬ 
dent in Boroughs. ’This is but reasonable, 
and was the ancient practice of our Con- 
sthution, which ought now to be enforced 
to obviate the present disproi'oidonate in- 
flu«Rig“ the Boroughs have in County Elec¬ 
tions. 

” In Boroughs, every inhabitant houso- 
hoider iTaS uniformly throughout lhe.king- 
dom die right ofevoting, and the public 
tales would, as a necessary Consequence 
of their being householders, denote to the 
electors, as well as the candidates, the 
persons endded to vote at the election. 

” Aud as all inhabitants would be in¬ 
cluded in the light, so as a consequence all 
non-residents would be excludal; by ovhich 
the enormous expense tgtendm^ t^ir 
transport wopld be avoided, and their un¬ 
due ronttel of the elcpffons be prevented 
Thus would one uuifonn system prevail, 
throughout the coimtry, intelligible both 
to the electors and candidates, who might 
dien carry on the election witlioui die aid 
of those innumerable and expensive agents 
who arc now rendered indl^ensablyneces- 
sary by the present complicated aird my s- 
terious rights of election.” 

Aiul this is followed up by the fol¬ 
lowing rcmai ks;— 


But, it will be/tsked, what then stands 
in the way of thjs plain and useful re¬ 
form ?—Only two provisions of the Legis¬ 
lature, which, Upon dispassionate consi- 
deradon, .cannot, in my opinion, be sup¬ 
ported by reasoh or principle. By the clear 
unequivocal prosisiont of the statute of the 
1st of Henry V., the choosers of Knights of 
the Shire were commanded to reside in the 
county, and those of Cities and Borouglis 
to be free and resiant within them, and 
that continued to be the law dll the 14th 
Geo. III. 1774; when, by a most extraoi- 
diiiary and unpreCedepted’ recital of the 
Legislature, the fonder Act of Parliament 
w'as declared ” by long usage to be unne¬ 
cessary, and to have become obsolete.” A 
declaration certainly not to be sup]Hirted by 
any principle of I.aw, and it cantiot be un¬ 
wise to remove from the Statute Book so 
extraordinary an assertion—and to repeal 
the statute tbunded upon it 

“ The other provision of the Legislature 
which requires repeal, is that clause which 
has made the last determination final. 

• “ This was, first, merely a Uesolution 
of the House, after which the substance of 
that Resolution was strangely introduced 
into the Bribery Act; and, subsequently, it 
wa./ included, widi some modifications, in 
the Grenville Act, and the later statutes 
which have amended it. 

“ But, surely, this clau-e cannot be sup¬ 
ported by reason or piinciple. Was there 
any investigation prec eding it, to esf.tblish 
the ground upon which alone it could be 
justifiable—namely, tltat the rights wliich 
had been established were correctly deter¬ 
mined ? Certainly not: but the Resolu¬ 
tion was made and adopted in the dark, in 
total ignorance of what had passed befoie, 
ami without investigation of what were tlie 
real rights. What is the consequence ?— 

If there were erroneous determinations, 
those errors were perpetuated ; that there,'^ 
were such decisions no persons can doubt t '* 
tbr notwithstanding all the rights of Elec¬ 
tion were originally the same, they are 
now almost as numerous as the places, and 
every passible variety, contradiction, and 
anomaly, exist in the different determina¬ 
tions. 

“ For instance, in Boroughs which were ^ 
clearly held by Burgage-tenure, Corporate 
rights of Election now prevail; in some 
Corporations, scot-and-lot payers vote; in 
otbm, the select bodies; iti others, under 
precepts directing that the return Should 
be by Burgesses, Freemen vote In other 
Corporations Freeholders unite with the 
Freemen. In some, residents only vote; 
and in others, non-residents; avid on two 
Charters identically the same, granted by 
the same Queen, in the same reign, and on 
tlie same day, two different rights of Elec¬ 
tion are established. 

“ It is monstrous to«crpetuate a system 
50 contradictory aiAmalous by such a 
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bwe^ing enactnipnt ;^nd reason and ne¬ 
cessity will sooner or later require the 
repeal of it One obvious objection to it is 
that the last detennination is often made 
e()ndusive upon tliose who were not parties- 
to it, as when the tight is established by the 
•acquiescence of the candidates, and it is af¬ 
terwards used to bind the voters." 

ITpcqi this vital subject, another 
very able pamphlet has been sent tons. 
Its title is, “ A Letter to Henry Brough¬ 
am, Esq. M.P. for the county of Yofk, 
on the present State of the English 
Ki-presentation,” and was published 
dm mg the short interval of sanguine 
hojie, between the election of the po- 
inilar member, and his elevation to 
ihe fiist legal dignity in the land. 
We call this an interval of hope ; be¬ 
cause, with all consideiation for the 
conduct of Lord Brougham since his 
ai eeptance of office, wo cannot be in¬ 
sensible to the fact, that the indepeu- 
dent and spirited advoeati's of reform, 
w ho impatiently awaited his promised 
appearance as tiieir champion, Imiest- 
ed with the power and authority of 
Repiescntative of the most impoit-ant 
county in England, do now behold 
tJie elevation—which, at a somewhat 
later period, they would have esteem¬ 
ed the fair rewaid of long labour, and 
undevialing consistency—as a mis- 
th lev (JUS interruption in a briglit ca¬ 
reer of usefulness and glory. What 
now is but vague iintici|)ation, might 
have formed the suiijeet of happy le- 
trospect; for we do not think any 
thing could have \\ ithstood the ovei- 
whelming attack vv'hich the member 
for Yoikshiie tliivatencd, and all Eng¬ 
land so loudly urged. But let us 
hope that ]!ord Brougliam will) et be 
true to himself, and to that character 
which now stands befoie his country¬ 
men too marked and decided for the 
slightest change, or shadow of change, 
to pass over it without notice, and 
withering reijrehcnsion. By his ad¬ 
vocacy of reform. Lord Brougham 
must make or un-make himself for 
eve r. 

We agree with the author of the 
pamphlet before us, that those who 
make the extension of the elective 
fianchlse to large towns Ihcraaip ob¬ 
ject of their reform, are wrong, in 
attending to the supply of omissions, 
before tliey remove and eradicate 
gloss and eorrupjjpdefccts. The giving 
the franchise ty thout lowi.s fiom 

von. ir. NO. xTi. 


which assuredly it should not, and 
cannot be any longer withholdcn, is a 
measure which, however imperative, 
must be regarded as inferior in ur¬ 
gency to the abolition of tlie venal 
and abominable system practised in 
borough elections. So long as this 
is unremoved, it is idle to talk of re¬ 
form having been effected. Imjiortanl 
omissions in tb reprc.scntative sj'stera 
may be supplied : but reform, and 
the destruction of the borough sys¬ 
tem, arc one and the same. To this 
th( n the Government must address 
themselves. Th^y must look the mat¬ 
ter Ijcddly in the face. Opjiosition 
they meet with, we know ; but 
vve also know, that they can nifet 
with no opposition able to defeat their 
honest exertions, hacked by a nation 
which leaves the borough-owner to 
choose between reform and an alter¬ 
native to which we will not more 
specifically allude. However, it is 
needless to dw’ell upon any induce¬ 
ments to the adoption of measures on 
the pait of the ministcis, wdiith they 
must adopt, or go out. This is a 
consideration which will always liave 
its weight with any ministry, good or 
had ; and we doubt not that the pn- 
sent cabinet aic fully aware of its im- 
poitance. 

We peifectly concur in the denun¬ 
ciation of W'liat uie called open bo¬ 
roughs, by tlic author of the pam¬ 
phlet hefoie us. I’he pievalence of 
venal anil coiriipt agency is qi/?tr* 
as stiong, and it may be moiejile- 
moudiziiig, in the leturn of Ihf ont- 
Indiliwj candidate, as in the ^mijiier 
process of paying down flic' round 
sum and taking tbt' scat. Of the 
true nature of the chaiters given to 
titles and boroughs, the author 
gives the following clear and condens¬ 
ed statement:— 

“ 77//’ otiifiml intent of Uie charfeii 
given i(> llij rides and iioronghs^of Lng- 
iaiul * (iini)t be inist.ik eii. Uii((Ucatiou- 
.ibiy, i4 «a-> na-anl thit Ihe uiliabitiivft of 
the plate so Lhaiteud should elect for 
themselves upicsinfativcs in parliament. 
*lt was not, liovvrvei, irileiuled that tliis 
bhoiild he done h\ an uimeisal-snffrage 
seheine. Nolhing can he plain.-r than 
that the nieie day-labonier, uneducated, 
and ignorant of all poliuial doctrines, and 
also necessarily exposed to the influence of 
Jiis employei, was intenlioually left out in 
(oiikriing this inipoilant franchise. No¬ 
thing t in he mote dear tlian that this 
ills w.(s pa s( d over, in bestowing Uic 
d I- 
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ri.nlit of rk'i lion. 'I'ho fr.nfrJnn- is .ilisnvs 
fouiiil to ))p vcsitcd, distinctly, in wta.c de¬ 
fined and .select class of the iuhaViitiints,— 
ill the Jut hint, ov thefice hitr^u'sns, or Ihe 
Jn-r bmtitiSfOf the place ihaitcrod, - 
clearly slimving, that it i\as intended to 
jdsice tlie elective potvci in the hands of 
the wiJillitig i7(,'si('.s oj I'liiIt /•‘tcit. 'J'hls 
would have been ineie (tVectnally done by 
mhaiichisin;'-all nbo weir ,l‘■‘■es.^eJ upon 
a ccit.iin \<iloe to Ibe pooi-ratc ; but these 
ch.uteis weic t:i\en hel’oio the ])Oor-i,i1e 
hook was hronght into use; and ll-.eiCLOie 
the only niean.s that then e.vi>ted were 
ndoniid, of (oidining the fiaiu lnse witb.iu 
the il. .ned linn.-s. Occasional residents 
in these boronuhs weiiy not meant fto be 
iiiflnded, tliereliire it u.is > lij.id'ifed, that 
the elector .should bate acipnied^lis free- 
dopi, wiiiih /;enoiall) irndcied a ceilain 
.seiv'it'ule i.eitssai j, and en aired his being 
a htii/ii Jh/t’ inhabitant ,ind di nizen of the 
town. 'file labeuiers of the plate were 
not uinteniplaied,—and theicloie for a .se¬ 
cond reason Ihe fianclnw w,i. made to ae- 
(onijtany tin rietdoni; the principal objict 
ol obtaninig which, at that I'eihid, was to 
cmiMe the possessor to bi ecif’e a iiiis.toi- 
tiadcr, and to do biisincs.s on his own .n- 
connl. 

“ Reyond (piostion, tliereliire, the oii- 
ginal de,iL',u of this jiait of the representa¬ 
tive system must have been, to give the 
light ef choosing incuibeis to all .such of 
the inh.dill.lilts ol the town .so jirivileged 
as conhl be sni |io.sid to jio-scss some por¬ 
tion of that inlellc cnee and independence 
which wcie icqin.site to the light e.vcrcise 
of that traiKliise.” 

'I'he attention of the reader ih next 
^,(|,i.U'Cte(l to the fact, th.it biiice llic 
]a nod of' iJic granting o ' the ehaiier 
a Uwa' e ei.isis of educated and inde- 
jK’iunjit inhabitants of the middle 
cliUsSes has .sprung i;|i, who ean- 
iiol elaini their freedom either by 
jij pKutice.ship *or palemitj. I’lo- 
fe.ssiimnl men, tcio, and gentry of 
small I’ortune.s, are entitled to (ieiuaiul 
!i new enactment whieh would gise 
tiiem the elective ftauciii-e in iiglit 
of Ijieir as essnient to the jiaioejnal 
Imrdeiis. c . , 

After some remaiks pn tlie change 
ill tlie usages of trade*, whieh have.s 
the fecvcn years' seivitiide, ec.iifeiiing 
the tight of fji'cdnin r,ether on lluist 
]H'isons only who will j'robalily he 
journeymen all their lives than on 
tliose who au* dcstinc'd to be tiaders, 
thi.s author also, like Mr. Keijeniit 
Alercwether, proeec'ds tii aniinadveit 
»m tlio [irepo.sterous jiiactice of ad- 
inifting large iiniubers of non-resident 
tiecinen to the elective fraiiehi.H'; not 


only on the claiu' of servitude, but 
also cm that of *^arentage. Of this 
lie gives an instance, too remarkable 
not to he here quoted. 

“ Matters of this kind nre host illus¬ 
trated by exinnple. A deputation of keen 
eleciionecrer.s came lip, on the last occasion, 
from Barnstaple, to search for two caii- 
didriles who were willing to spend some 
miiiicy, and abo for voters, either in ex¬ 
istence, or who might be maniiliKlured. 
II.icing ibiiiul their candidates, they also 
myt with a young man whose employer 1 
well knew, whom, with many others, they 
pioposed to make into a voter. Ho had 
only lonnileted his twenty-first year three 
d,ij when he was carried down to that 
borough ; his freedom granted to him, the 
cost being |nud by the raiulidatcs; bis 
whole expenses delnyed ; and he was sent 
li.'ick 10 town witli flo^.^ 10 /. to llil. eleai 
jirolit. He bad never beri re seen Rain- 
st.ijile, iioi bad In' anyinteiest in the pl.iee, 
01 any knowledge of the cinididales or 
their prinei])Ies. Wh.it, then, was his 
cl.iihi to become an eleeloi ol tint borough ! 
Meii'ly tins, that his father had po.sse-sed 
the freedom, and lliat his descent therefoic 
infilled him to be ndniifled to it. And 
tliis w.is no solit.Tiy c.ise. Scores of sniii- 
1,11 i.ncs were mannf.iehired in lliatvtiy 
pi.'I,', on that .same oer.ision ; and iii.iny 
thoiis.'iids in the v.nioiis open boroughs si- 
iml.irly circiimst.uieed." 


lie then goc.s on to .say : 

The natural conseqiienre of the elec¬ 
tive power being thrown into the hands of 
this class ol' men, is now beginning to be 
ele.ti'ly seen. St.itntes ag.im.st Inibery rii.ty 
be multiplied oil itijiudnm. bid ,is long as 
lime-tenths of tlie volei.s consist of l,i- 
bonrers and meehame.s, who come to the 
poll without a sovoieigii that they can call 
their own—,ind as long .is candidates and , 
their agents are found to slip into their 
. li:ind.s baiik-iiotc.s for tOl or —so long, 

in defiance of live hundied aiili hribcry 
.statutes, will the most extensive venality 
flourish. I ji.issc d through several boroughs, 
at the ]i( noil of the lateeleelion, and lie.ird 
cvcTywiicre the same oiien eonfession of 
the proceedings then going on. At Not¬ 
tingham, one gentleman confessed (o hav¬ 
ing paid away, in the election of lS2li, 
above 3,000/. in bribery in a single day. 
At bcieester, the voters, in anticiiiatioii of 
a contest, expressed their hoiic that the 
jiriceof votes might ri'.e to 10/., as they 
said it commonly did, if the struggle was 
severe. At Hull, one of the sitting mem- 
hers glared not appear hclbre hi.s coiistitii- 
enl5—not for any defaltalion of duty in 
Ika-liapient, but bectnise be b.id not paid 
‘ the polling money’ for the last election. 
At Shiewsbnry, .mil at Maidstone, and at 
Kve.shtini, and Ilrii'fd, the same kind ol 


n 
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lan!?uage showed cl<%rly that the price of 
votes was in every case the prevailing idea 
in every elector’s mind." 

Tlic author’s plan of reform in 
these open boroughs is the follow- 
ing 

“ Hut let it be decided that the fran¬ 
chise shall in future he given to the whole 
of the res)U!Ctable householdcis of each 
town, and to them only. Laying down 
this basis for all future admissions to the 
freedom of such places, the existing gene- 
lation of out-dwelling voters wilH in a 
few years, dwindle away in the ordinary 
course of nature. 

“ We want, therefore, 

“ A IjII.i., enacting that in (either 

desci ibiiig the class of boroughs, or else 
n.iiiiing them, severally,) every person 
whr) shall have actually resided in, and 
been ilsscssed to, the poor-r.ites of that 
borough, for the space of tliiee years, 
upon tenetnents or lands, of the rateable 
value of 15/. per iumiun, should he en¬ 
titled to claim his fieedoiu in rigltt of 
siieli resilience and rating. 

“ But. further, that the certificate o£such 
freedom sliouhl ejcpiessly state, that tlie 
))aity therein named should not be en¬ 
titled to vole at any election of nicin- 
hcis of parliament lor that horoiigli, ex¬ 
cept he was then, at the time of .such 
elei lion, aelnally resident in such ho- 
roiigli, and rated to the poor-rati's with¬ 
in the same; and had been so resident 
and taled for at lead twelve months be¬ 
fore such cleclioM. 

“ And, further, that in all the certificates 
of fieedom given in such boroughs, after 
a certain day named, on tlie right of 
.servitude or )>,irentage, it should be 
stated that the pel son tlicrciii ii.anied, 
and so taking up his freedom, .shoiilil 
not he entitled to vote at iuiy election 
for memlT»*rs of parliament for the said 
borough, ex'eept lie was then, at the 
time of such election, actually resident, 
in such borough, ami latcd to the pooi- 
i.itcs within flic same, upon lands or 
tenements of the rato.ible value of 10/. 
per aimiim, and had been so resident 
and rated for at least twelve montlis hc- 
fore such eltction. 

“ By a simple ineasuie of this kind, in¬ 
juring no single iiulividn.al, depriving no 
person of his Iranclii.sc, but regulating all 
admissions to tli.it franchise upon a plan 
leiidcicd riecessaiy by the altered circiim- 
.stance.s of the times;—by thus simple mea¬ 
sure would briliciyaiul venality he b^lush- 
ed from at least one bundled boroughs; — 
opportunity would be given to men ot 
talent, but of moderate fortune, to render 
service to their coiiiltiy without lisking an 
expense wliicli wiuld lj.‘'ggar their t.inii- 
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liM;—two hundred member.s, freely and 
fairly chosen upon the grounds of public 
principle and esteemed ch.iracter, would he 
constantly sent into the House of Com¬ 
mons ;—wliile the people of all these tow ns, 
restored to the rights which are now cither 
withheld, 01 rendered migatoiy by the 
multitude of non-residents, would liecome 
really and deejdy .attached to the thus re¬ 
stored eoiistitution." 

He then proecL'ils to the con.sidt'ra- 
tioii of the use of the inurlittuble 
c lose boroughs, on the bubject of 
M dich he very truly says tlmt very 
littlf (lifleienco of opinion exists. 
The opinion, ifio de.sire, the determi¬ 
nation of every honest man in the 
kingdilni is, that this infanions traffic 
must be abolished. As to the roval 
commis.sioii pinjiosed by the author 
tor tin; put pose of taking away the 
Iraiicliise fioni decayed borouglis, 
anti anscs.'siuy tiiid payviif the mine of 
the sawp to parties jiroriiiy an actual 
posspiiiiio)^ of the prii ileye, we ate de¬ 
cidedly o|)posed to any .surli mea¬ 
sure. We, would have no eoinmis- 
sjon, no eeieniony, no respect for ;i 
pretended vested right in these uneon- 
btitutioiiid souices of venal einolu- 
nieiit. Vested riglits, indeed ! What 
riyhl could ever b.ave been jjossessed 
ill such jiro])eity Tlie lioldeis of 
these boroughs ought to have known 
and felt that any^ advantages they 
thus possessed, vveic ])Osscs.sed by 
.suflerance; and that, wfienever tlm 
time should come, as come most 
tainly it would, spitt' of evei y' fac¬ 
tious reelain.ation, for enqiiinf into 
their untetmlde pretensions, tUe elfeet 
must he the same as in wery other 
species of property held by a temiie 
fouiidod on abuse *and corruption, 
and a bad title. 'J’lie idea of com¬ 
pensation is, then, pie[)<'iteroiis. 

('onipensation, if to be given at all, 
should be made to the jiublic by 
tho-e who have so long fattened on 
suchmouRtr.uis rnean.s. Takc'the fol¬ 
lowing list, of decayetl bnrough.s, 
vvbieli still return members, :iml 
which, as the author truly^ says, 
might easily be swelled to moie tlian 
thrice its length. 

Population. 

“ Old Saiimi . . . about fi 

Braniber.!1S 

Gatton.Klli 

Newton .... about 500 
St. Michael's , . . . .178 

Castle Rising ..... 2,54 
Bceral.sloii . . . atiout 200 

3 E 2 
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Oiinwich . . . 

. . 200 

Si. Mawes 

about 300 

Lmtgei .shall . , 

. . 477 

East Lone . . 

. . 770 

Coife Castle , . 

. . 823 

Jiossiney , . . 

. . 877 

West Looe . . 

. . 953 

The population lierc 

stated, however, 


j.s generally that of the entire parish ; the 
horou^h, wliifli excicises the right of re¬ 
luming the two in<'njher», being seldom 
moie than a few miserable huts. There 
is, in all these I'ase.'!, but one real votei, 
the ji.'ition, who is generally the Lord of 
the Manoi; and althuiigh the population 
may ainoiinl to a few hundreds, thS no- 
nnnal vofeis seldom exceed twenty^’ 

And then let us hetir in mild that 
the following, among other towns, 
leniain unrejnesented :— 


“ Manchester . , 

I’ovuliilion. 

. . 149,750 

Jiiiiviingh.uii 

. . 100,722 

I.euds .... 

. . 83,790 

Sheffield . . . 

. . 42,157 

lirigliton . . . 

. . 24,449 

Holton . . . 

. . 22,037 

Ill.ickbain . . 

. . 21,910 

Slockpoit 

. . 21,720 

Woohvieh 

. . 17,008 

SiindeiLanrl . 

. . 14,725 

('hcllcnlrnn . 

. . 13,330 

V\ Inli liinci. . 

. . 12,483 

Kiddeioiiistei . 

. . 10,709” 


One word as regaid.s close corpo- 
n.tioiis, which are as monstrons as 
.'iny other part of the present into- 
h'table system. The grctit body of 
the townsmen arc exdud-d fioni the 
excfg^c of a privilege to which they 
hoM' an undoubted right, and whicii 
is excHtsuely monopolized by' the 
cot poi nt lon.s whose motives in keep¬ 
ing up the monopoly mayhecu-ily 
conceived. The inhabitant liouse- 
holdcrs in these towns, us also in 
hoidiighs where tJiC franchise is con¬ 
fined to the holders of certain bur- 
giigc-ftunics, should lie entitled to 
%otc wjien Kill’d at a i casonahle sunt: 
.Mul a /inal blow thus sStruck at a 
system of coriuption tlte Imseilfss of 
whicli is, if possible, exceeded by its 
grtiss and ahm^st incredihlc absuidity. 
Tile jrrincipal jioints in the gieat 
measure of reform, should, m out 
opinion, be as follows :—the intellect 
oi the country should be represented 
etniaily with the projieity—eveiy 
fiveliotder, eopyholder, tind lease- 
i.older—e\ery man in a state ol sol¬ 
vent y, and hearing the rtites, Imr- 
tliiii., anti asseshnu'iits tif Ins (ilace of 


domicile, should a|.so bo represented, 
livery election throughtmt Great 
Britain and Ireland sliould take ef¬ 
fect on the same day. No person 
should have the privilege of the 
franchise in more than one place, 
and that the place of domicile ; and 
even then the franchise should not 
be caytable of being exercised until 
a year ami a day after his settle¬ 
ment in the particular town. Poll- 
btioths for county elections should 
be erected in every wapentake, 
or hundred; and the various out- 
booths should send up their se¬ 
veral votes to the head booth, presi¬ 
ded over by the sheriff, who should 
then make the majority known to 
the candidates. This plan was 
well expounded by Loid Ilrougham 
on the occasion of his return as 
member for Yorkshire; and wc hope 
he will not now unsay the words 
of promise xvhieh he then made to 
the people of England. There should 
be a lixed and general Law for elec¬ 
tion,»•. Tlicic should be a fixed and 
general tribumal for the decision of 
all matters touching the right and 
legality of elections. The pie.sent 
mode of adjudication by conmiiltees 
should be done away with ; for it is 
a niefhod too futile and contemjitible 
for the advanced state of knowledge 
of the people of Engltiiul. Or if 
there must be a committee of mem¬ 
bers of Pailianient to eonslitutc tri- 
biinals of piixilege, let such com- 
iniltees be presided o\er by a pei- 
petual judge, some lawyer of high 
(liaractcr and loiig standing who 
shall sum up the ease as our com- ' 
nion law judges, and eafh member 
of the jury-couunittec shall deliver, 
in Avriting, to the judge, his opinion 
on the matter at issue, when the 
judge shall pronounce urcording to 
the majority of such opinion.s, and 
then caiiying sucli decision and opi¬ 
nions up to till’ bfir of the Mouse of 
Gommons, and they shall be enteied 
^ogetlicr in the joujiials as a me¬ 
mento for honour or dishrmour, 
against the severtil members who 
shall have delivered in such opinions. 
And, finally', let each niemlier on 
takiHg the oaths and his scat, take 
an additional oath that he is, eithe r 
by himself or by his agents or fiicnd.s, 
guiltless of liribeiy anil eortiiption. 
Such lue the olivntus salegiiaids for 
upholding a r^fornl\n Parliament.— 
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The length to 4hich v/e have al¬ 
ready gone will prevent us from 
treating the subject of the " vote by 
ballot” with such grave considera¬ 
tion as its importance merits. The 
great champions for this innovation, 
on our political regulations, are the 
Ejcandner and the Westminster Rc- 
■vieie, and, although we cannot ad¬ 
mire the loud and ferocious tone in 
which the advocacy of their favourite 
scheme is insinuated, yet the ability 
with which they have handled their 
arguments has made a decided im- 
pression on the country, and maiidy 
attributable to their (^brts an* the 
loud calls which, by newspaper, 
jiamplilet, declamation at juiblic 
meetings, and petitions to the Hou-ie 
of Commons, we have seen recently 
urged lor the introduction of this 
mode of reform. In the few ob.soi- 
vations which we shall make upon 
the matter, wc beg most distinctly 
to state that we are not actuated by 
any^ captious sjurit of o[)posilion. 
If it can be made ajiparent •to us 
that the ballot will distiibute the 
power of electing mernlieis to I’ar- 
liaineiit erpially between the several 
clas'.es of society, then it is advisable 
to adojit it, and the sooner the bettor; 
but this impoitant feature in the 
hibeuio is l>y no means, at present, 
made mriiiilest to our weak vision. 

It is necessary that the aristocracy 
should no longer cn|oy their political 
monopoly—it is expedient that the 
I louse of ('oiiimons should lie con¬ 
stituted by the free and unbiassed 
suffrages of the people of Kugland. 
Would the ballot efl'ect so desirable 
an end ?-T#-if so, let us have it, m the 
name of all that is good. Its ail- 
vocates have not yet stated, speci¬ 
fically, the limitation to the vote. 

1 n a passage, howevei, in the West¬ 
minster Rn'iew we have the follow¬ 
ing passage :— 

“ Allow every tiling clie to remain as 
it is; keep to tlic same voles exactly, and 
distribute tlu'iu after the same manner. 
Do not even alter tlie dviiation of Pallia-, 
metits. Not that these things arc as they 
should he; they might he altered, we 
think, for the heller; but the ballot would 
operate .so powerfully, as an iiistryment of 
good, that the inconveniences which might, 
.still arise from these defects, if we had the 
ballot, would be far less severely felt.” 

If every otl #r arrangement in tlic 
machinery o# cle<jtions remain un¬ 


changed and stationary, as the Re¬ 
viewer would allow it, the whole 
power of choosing rcpreseritalivi’s 
must inevitably fall into the bauds of 
the lowest orders of the cmniuunily. 
Look into the economy of cor|uu:ite 
or open hoiouglis, and wc .shall then 
see that, as the ])riiicipal portion of 
the elector.s consists of men who are 
dependant on ihe daily swe.at of their 
brows for food, and who when coin- 
])nied to the independent voters are 
i'l an overwhelming rnajouty, they 
would of course carry matters alter 
th(?ir own will. It would he a fright¬ 
ful i%.sue if the lowc.st were to gain 
the ascendancy over every otlier onb r 
of .society. Nor would the allair a.s- 
sume a ditl’cicnt aspect, if universal 
sulfrage wore to be the oider of the 
day, hecauso tlien also the lowest 
would outnumber the other orders. 

The Reviewer is a most .acute so- 
jihist, and manages to eoiieeal liis 
false rehaoning with infinite ingenu¬ 
ity, At the ouLset of his dis(|uirti- 
tion, he assumes that, as it i.s not 
good that the jiower of choosing le- 
prcsentativcs should be conliued to 
the lew, it should thercfoie be sent 
into the ojiposile extreme, and he I'e- 
sumeil for the exelu.sive partifi|>iition 
of the mail)'. 1’hc ritli, however, 
are Just ns mueli a constituent por¬ 
tion of .society as the poor, and as 
such ought to have a corresponding 
influence. If, as he says, fraud ami 
force have hitherto hand in liaiiffTl- 
fected the subjugation of the |ieo|ile, 
the position of afl'aiis will now belie 
the conclusiveness of that 3,-.serfion. 
However fraud may be ^laraeteristie 
of the higher orders, force most cer¬ 
tainly is the tremendous w'eajion in 
the hands of the ojiposite oidei. As 
“ force left by itself is not competent 
to ensure obedience,” so it is not 
right that it should exercise any par¬ 
ticular jirivjlegc in w'hich J,he other 
dassc.s of society have no paiticipa- 
tiob. Anft as no body politic as an 
aggregate has licen ever noted for 
wisdfim, so the weaker intellect must 
become enslaved by the stronger. So 
the [)oor will yield to the rich—so 
the aristocracy must ever have an as¬ 
cendancy over the low'er orders of the 
community. 

The grand desideratum in reform 
is to give all effieient classes of society 
an i’(]ual share in the franchise. If 
we have ballot without further imio- 
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vation, the poor will gain'the supe¬ 
riority over the higher orders; if 
•with every other kind of innovation, 
still we must come to the same dan¬ 
gerous conclusion. If there is an 
evil in the higher orders tyrannizing 
over the lower, greater docs the evil 
become when the lo'W'er ai’e rendered 
capable of tyrannizing over the 
higher—for the fiertest of all tyrants 
is llie slave. The ballot in our opi¬ 
nion would be no safeguard against 
venality and perjury. Could human 
nature be i egencrated, and the human 
hc ait be steeled against, the ■\vhis|n‘r- 
iiigs of Mammon, then indeed Height 
the pool man exercise a stoieiji vir¬ 
tue. and hold forth a front of deliancc 
to all the hiihes of the wealthy. But 
tins is a dream of ideal perfection, and 
ran never he re.'ilized. J.ong as man 
leiuains unchanged in natuic, so long 
will he labour under moral weakness 
—so long vvill jias' ionssway his breast 
—so long will avarice or poverty force 
hitter lesolutions into degradation; 
Hid the less instiucted the lictim, the 
=‘asier will he his fall. No human 
•outrivaucc will cure the depravity 
if men. If there is a tendency to 
wil, and if conscience has lost its 
'stiiig, ciiine will be comniitled, and 
‘Very baiiier ivill be over'eajied with 
in all-daring sjiiiit. If perjury is 
•ainniiitted at elections with an uii- 
.'Iiisliing front, is it to he supposed 
"hat such a weak contrivance as the 
flttfiotwill keep men from being tam¬ 
pon'd with, or being hribecl, and then 
nom vSting acconlmg to th.at liiilse 
ir aceortiing to their own inclination, 
A'liieh is’hostile to the party of him 
A'lio has tried to wflueiice the voter’s 
support by such bribe ? \Vc think 
lot. At contested elections in small 
horouglis, voters have acceiitod bribes 
from one side and liom another, and 
men have aiijieared at the poll-table, 
swallowed the oath against liribery, 
and then voted under the certainty of 
having their baseness exposed.- If 
they will dare open shame for money, 
will they be liackwaid in incurring 
liidden shame h.r tlu' same reason ? 
I’lie ballot will conceal the reality of 
their vote, while tiiey will acctp*^ rea¬ 
dily the bribe while glorying in their 
impunity; and candidates who arc 
base enough to do so, will always he 
jiie|iared with their bribe, in tke hope 
of obtaining the suffiage. At the 
elections for the India House, and 


tlie various clubs wpere the ballot is 
in gencial use, it is the common prac¬ 
tice to solicit, by personal applica¬ 
tion, the support of the various vot¬ 
ers, and the labour of such solicita¬ 
tion is undertaken in the fond expec¬ 
tation of ultimate success crowning 
llie efforts of the candidates. Thus 
would it also be at elections, and the 
same motive and hope that prompted 
the personal application, would also 
juomjit the secret bribe; and in nine 
cases out of ten, the paity to whom 
it was ofl’ered would not be strong 
enough in moral feeling to resist the 
temptation. 

In France and in the United States 
of America, the system of voting by 
ballot has been used, hut the example 
set by one or the other !«■ in no way 
apiilicahlc to us. This is shewn in a 
I)arn|)hlet entitled Parties and Fac¬ 
tions m England at the accession of 
IFilliuia the Fourth, on which we 
make no comment. 

“ In vain may the advocates of the 
liallot‘.untend that secret voting has work¬ 
ed wcHiii France, and tiiat tliercfoie they 
have the sanction of experience for the ar¬ 
rangement they propose. In Frame, tile 
elective franchise is exclusively in llie 
liands of the wcalthiebt classes;—in Kii- 
glaiid, it is almost cxcliisively in tlie liands 
of the poorest classes. Thi' ballot in 
Fiance seemed elcctois against the iiifiu- 
enie of the crown, and gave the real power 
of returning deputies to tlie rich ; the bal¬ 
lot in Fngland would sccuie electors from 
the influence of propel ty, and give the re.d 
power of rctmiiing members to the poor. 
In tlie two countries, secret voting, insteail 
of piodnciiig analogous, would pioduee dia¬ 
metrically opposite cfl'ects. In one coun¬ 
try the ballot might be followed by tlu; 
most benefieial, in the other liV the most 
injmious eonsciiuences. 'I'he ballot ex¬ 
ists also in the United States of North 
America; but to the experience of its prac¬ 
tical working in that country its advocates 
in this reluctantly refer. As they regard 
goveriiivient as the object, not of experi- 
iiuTital, blit of abstract and demonstrative 
.science, they may imagine that they do 
not invalidate their argument for the ballot 
by thus evading a reference to experience. 
Let us, however, relieve them from all 
einhaira.ssinent respecting the state of facts, 
in North Ameiica, by conceding, for the 
sake of argimieiit, that iu that eonutry 
also th* system of secret voting works 
well. 

“ Even with tins admission, the experi¬ 
ence of North America will tbrin no rase 
in point from which thdl*advocates of the 
ballot 111 this counliy caulfurly aiguc. 
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In the United St »%5 the elective fran¬ 
chise is so widely extended, that the pos¬ 
sessors of no de.scriptiou of property arc 
excluded from exeirising it; while the 
value of labour in ielation to land is so 
high, that the lowest classes of voters not 
only earn a high rate of wages, but have 
.in almost certain prospect of acquiring pio- 
perty. In .America, therefore, voting by 
ballot does not exclude projierty from all 
iiillncnoc in the elections, and does not 
place the return in the hands of a class of 
voteis, the great majority ol whom can 
with diiSculty earn the necessaries of Jife. 


In England, oti the contrary, these effects 
would assuredly be produced by secret vot¬ 
ing. When, in America, tlie poiinlatinn be¬ 
comes so dense ilut the Ingh value of land 
and the low value ot labour icduce the ma¬ 
jority of the voters to a state but one .step 
lenioved from want, and when, under 
these circumstances, the b.illot works well, 
then, and not befoic, will the ctfecr.s of th^ 
system as applierl to America en.ible us to 
ascertain, by a i^gitimate induction from 
experience, what v mid be the ell'ect of 
the system as applied to England. 


INSC'KlHTtONS.. 


line; Ti' ttvfu &avaTO <ri fiis ; 

O Likh, how may wc jiass from liicc, 
Kxcejit along tlie valley drear. 

Where Death is sitting for thy face 
Is. ever darken’tl by a Lcar; « 

And wc tin long to lice away, 

Our spirit hath 410 dwelling here. 

Thy home is among gloi lovi.s tliuigs .— 
The pleasant earth, the «ea— 

1 'he suit, the stars, tlie sminner moon. 

Are comjianions unto thee ; 

And Joy doth liang ahout thy necl;—altrs ' 
'That soiiow by thy side aliould be ! 


To'/ a«v TI ip’j^siads, tcv ymrufd. 

P.vT.r. walker in the silent night, 

Iheaming some ancient iianuony. 

While thy feet, like nioonliglit, pa.s.? 

Over the rno.ssy ccmet’iy— 

Witli thy finger close mine '“yes. 

Oh, take me to thy conipauy ! 

Watclicr at the churchyard gate, 

1 sic down by thee on the stone. 

Thine arm is round me, and thy voice 
Souiulctli like some olden tone 
from my mother's lips—it talietli 
The weary one—thine own !• • 

uoi*K AMI .1 ortum;. 

EXwif KSi s-v ftoya jf^a.ptii. 

ITopk and Fortune, fate ye well, 

I fear not now*the wintei’.s blast; 

T.el the whirlwind's feet go by, 

'i'be vigil of my hetirt is jiast— 

The little stie.im hath found its way 
into the bca of Time at last! 
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nOAUEN’s LIKE OF MRS. JORDAN. 




Boa DEN, wc take it for granted, must 
have been a candle-snutl'er, or seenc- 
shifter, or bill-sticker to a tlieatie for 
a considerable time. In no other de¬ 
partment could be have acquired the 
K enndite knowledge of theatrical af¬ 
fairs which liis works jirovc him to 
possess. Of the contents of a play 
he knows little or nothing ; w'hen be 
ventuies upon a criticism, on cither 
si passage or a ]ierformer, nothing 
can be luoic helplessly ignorant but 
of all exterior eircnnis'iances connect¬ 
ed with the dransa, his stores <.vf eru¬ 
dition arc unrivalletl. He jfknows 
precisely the very day on which an 
aetoi' or actress made the deLut —has 
a small-beer chronicle of all the va¬ 
rious splendid effoits of genius pro¬ 
duced under the titles of tragedies, 
comedies, and farces, at all our thea¬ 
tres—is critical to a day as to the 
death of an old fiddler, or ^Ihc birth 
of one of Frederick Reynolds’s unut¬ 
terable drivcllings—leainediy points 
out the s[>ot where an actor’s face is 
best 111 —has by heart the history of 
foot-lights and curtains, flats, sides, 
aiul dioji scenes, and in the history 
of play-hills, is a scholar beyond 
compare. Ilow but as oni; or other 
of the aliove named functionaries, 
could he have accumulated such in¬ 
telligence? He must be a person of 
an uncommon age, for he talks as 
larailiails of his play-visd fifty yeais 
since i][s if they occurred yesteiday ; 
indeed, in one passage w^c rather 
think hft v\ishes us to believe that he 
wat a friend of Cibber’s, whose quar¬ 
rel he most endtusiivstically adopts 
against I’ope. 

Tliis new book is the third reheat¬ 
ing of an old hash. ITie bill-sticking 
liisfory of tlie last fifty years of the 
st.ige was once served up under the 


name of the Lifp of Kenihle —again 
under that of Mrs. SidcUms—and now 
we have it once more, an intolerably 
nauseous dose a la Jordan. I’oor 
Mrs. .Iordan’s share in her own booh 
is small enough; except in the be- 
ginning, where he has pilfered from 
'fate Wilkinson’s amusing memoirs, 
which, by telling most stupidly, he 
has made h is own, wc sec very little 
of her. Why should we ? Boaden 
wanted to make a book, and jiage 
filling was the object, not biograjihv. 
Mrs. .Iordan is a good peg, anil ac¬ 
cordingly’, whatever can be hung up¬ 
on it is useful and ornamental. 

It would be hard t > find the con¬ 
nexion between the lady who.ie name 
this pseudonymous book bears, and 
the debates on the regency question 
(vol. i. p. 148, &c.), or the tlucl be¬ 
tween the Duke of York and Colonel 
Lennox, here given at great length 
(p. or the French revolution 

(pp.'lfiO, 337, &c.), or the hislory of 
old Drury Lane theatre, and the build¬ 
ing of the new, which oo’iipie.s 
about thirty pages ; or the tlion.s.xiH! 
times repeated stories of old Shciidan 
and his pot companions—or imjiei- 
linent sneers at Sir Walter Scott, 
(vol. ii. p. 1.58,) or Burke’s opinion 
on historical style, (ji. 20, &c.) oi 
indcnl with nine-tenths of the mat¬ 
ters lugged into these pages. As foi 
actois or plays, it is quite enough 
that the one performed, or the othei 
was acted during the life of Mrs. 
Jordan, to give them a legitimate 
claim to swell the pages. Bouden’s 
own old letters to newspajlL-i-s, on the 
subject of antiquarian drapery, aic 
of course naturally transplanted hoie: 
it wmuld have been cruel to leave thi' 
world in darkness for wuint of such 
luminous flashes of wit.f 


* The Life of Mr*!. Jonk-xn ; iurtydiug origin?)! Private Correspondence, and nunie- 
loiis Anecdotes of her ContcinpoKirii's. By James Boaden, Esq., Author of tlie 
Life of KembUt, SfC. 2 vols. Kvo. Lotidon. 
f 'i’.ike the following a» a sample. * 

“ 'The reader remcinliers the aiiticpiary, wlio troubled Mr: Co\max\'a Banquet Onllenj 
with his presence , and, finding the tnanagi r, like Othello, not much mooed, he resumed 
liis viaitatiotis, simply as a sort of sunmie ainuseinent, and submitted the lied Cross 
Ktiiglfis of loy late friend Holman, to a ic icw, whiih they were little e.denlalefl to sns- 
t.iin. Thu.s flushed with victory iiver the lefeiieeless, lie p.aid his respects to /Ve/ihig 
Tow at Coventry, and re id poor Hind O’K.'cte a lecture upon the history of Engl.md- 
A few of his discoveries iiuiy amu.se the ader, till we can return to the opening of 
Diiny Lane, in .Septeiiiber, muter a m.iiiag r, somewhat of an‘imliqit(p'y liiniself. 

“ riiere was pioi Lmmlion <il (lie ('ii , imno 1013, in (Ije req;^ of Edwaid llu 
Cuuf'esbor, tlioii^li C'oveiilJy i.dj wrlliool v till llie leign of P.cnry ilie Sixth—llu v 
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The most cnorm(^s event of mo¬ 
dern times appears to Boaden to have 
been the appearance of Young Ros¬ 
cius. The French revolution was bad 
enough, but the infamous success of 
young Betty throws its lesser enor¬ 
mities into the shade. He cuts a si¬ 
milar figure in all Boaden’s books; 
and it might not be difficult to con¬ 
jecture whence the candle-snuffing 
book-maker received so deep an im¬ 
pression. A quarter of a century has 
not cofiled his blood. Even in the 
very beginning of the work we have 
a prefatory note of admiration. 

“ William Woodfell, it may lie observed, 
gave the same advice to Mrs. Siddon.s, that 
she should keep to small theatres in the 
country, wliere slic could be heard, she 
was too weak tor the Londuii stages. This 
indeed at rile tune ivas the fact; but let 
me add, iu bc-b.ilf of the great genius of 
tiagedy, that, had the Cumfean Sybil her¬ 
self announced the niore than rival jivo- 
gress of the boy Betty, she would have 
been credited, perhaps, by the Muse of 
neitlier tiagedy nor comedy, though sucli 
a poet as Virgil had added to her vaWiigs 
the charms of immortal verse. 

“ ‘ Can such things be. 

And overcome us like a suunner cloud, 
AVithout oui .s])eeial wonder?' ” 

With deference to Mr. Boaden, the 
muses are, or in old days were, 

" goddesses,” (we Iiave it on the 
highest authority,) “ who know all 
thingsbut it seems that even they 
could not credit any tiling so mon¬ 
strous as the success of Betty. When 
the ominous hour arrives that is 
to produce Roscius in London, all 
matters arc I'orgottcn to criticize the 
boy’s forgotten playing. Ilis d^but 
is finely dane:— 

“ At length, dressed as a slave, in white 
linen pantaloons, a short, close, russet jac¬ 
ket, trimmed with sable, and a turban hat, 
or cap, at the coinmanil of the tyrant, on 
came the desire of all eyes, Master William 
Henry West Betty.” 

So far for Betty. Now for Boad¬ 
en :— 

“ With the sagacity of an old stager, U 
walked quietly into tlic house, at the end • 
of the first act—made my way into the 
lobby of the first rircle—planted myself at 
the back of one of the boxes, outside, and 


of Mrs. Jordan. 

saw him make fiis bow, and net er stirred 
till the curtain fell at the end of llie play.” 

Whether the white linen panta¬ 
loons of Betty, or the sagacity of 
Boaden, should be the more ap^ihiud- 
ed, is a difficult question. Both are ex¬ 
quisite ; but, most sagacious Boaden, 
there is something very pitiful m your 
now republishing all tlie imltiy gteeu- 
room gossip ab. .t young Bel'ty's not 
playing for Drury Lane Fund, being 
advertised to iieri’onii in Easier week 
in f’ovcntiy—the attempts of an old 
needy jirompter on his jiuisc, &c.; 
more* especiaily,wlie/i tliey have no 
more do with ftlrs. .Iordan than 
with tl'X man in the moon. 

7'he 'staple of tlic hook coiisisfs 
of simil.ar ruiilush ; but it is only fitii 
that We should let him eritieise his 
heroine, IBs favouiile idou on lliis 
subject i.s contained in tlic jueface. 

Her ACTING, indeed, wa.s in 

action, and its pulsations vibrated to 
the extremities of its theatiical habi¬ 
tation” If the reader does not iin- 
deistand this, we cannot help him 
better than giving a sort of cmniiien- 
tary upon it, which aiipeais in the 
77 th page of tlic first volume. 

“ III a word, it wa.s Nature hei-'-elf shew¬ 
ing us the hfdrt of her own mii'ilei tj, and at 
the same time thiowingout a proud defi- 
anee to Art to approai h it foi a inoiiient. 
She long coiiliniied to dc’liglil tlie town 
widi her Viola, which slic thus ai ted Ibi 
the first time on tlie lltli Novcinbci, ]7K.'5.” 

It was " thus,” she acted 
by setting her heart in action f’o siit h 
a degree, that its pul.sations vflnaled 
to the extremities of the llveatncal 
lialiitation, i. e. to the u[iper'J<alleiy, 
while nature on Aer^ide was busy in 
showing the heart of her own mys¬ 
tery, and challenging art to approach 
it. What a clear and luminous idea 
we have of the precise style in which 
Viola was acted on the 11th Novem¬ 
ber, 1785! It must, however, aji- 
peaF very satisfiictory to Ihe old 
scen?-hhiftct himself, because he re¬ 
peats the sentence in tlie next page 
but one, with a drunken iteration that 
would have done honour to Justice 
Shallow. 

“ In the great variety of tlic character 


jiniik a peal of triple hobs for a leg of mutton and trimmings —an Apothecuri/’s Pcsth- 
und. Mortar —Old Corporal Standfast—the Clock strutk twelve—Knife and Fork—- 
Smoking Tobacco —wearing a Hat, and thinking of a Side Saddle, though, for Three- 
hundred years aft|r Tom and hi.s pci ping, the fair dames of Bnglaiul rode a.stride like 
the men.” 

How learned 1 how ^idieious! how iioclul' O’Keefe’s Own Lingo is iiol aipciioi. 
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with the Duke, Olivia, a^id the drunken 
rtNsailant'^, Mrs. Jurdatt found ample field 
for her powers; and she long rantinued in 
dc/ighf Ike town in Viola, which she thus 
acted for the first litne id Driiii/ Jniitc 
llietilic, on the llt/t of Novembci, 1785.” 

One other bit, anti we conclude. 
It suggests a parallel we never re¬ 
member before attem[)ted. 

“ She [Mrs. .Iordan] never gave herself 
the Cl edit of iiiudi study, and the truth 
vva- tlwt, except as to mere words, her 
studies lay little in books; with her eye 
and ear she w'oidd become insensibly 
leatned:—.all the pecnjiaiities of fiction 
iind the whole gamut of tone were speedily 
jicquired ; the general notion of a cTiar.acter 
tincc settled, she called upon nati/c, with¬ 
in her own bosom, to fill uji the outline, 
and the mighty ))arent stored it with 
richer material.s than ever fancy could de¬ 
vise*; except it was the limey that ein- 
hodied Falstalf, a pait.somadc out, that 
every speech is a lesion as to the mode of 
its delivery, and to uudcrstJiid whose lan¬ 
guage tlioronghly, is to he himstdf. 

” 1 have named these two Great Wo- 
Mi-.N together, though they had not the 
slightest re.seinblaiice.” 

'I'hese two great women! No other 
names but those of Mrs. Jordiin and 
I'alstaff occur in the sentence, or in¬ 
deed for a couple of pages hefore— 
tiiul we willingly ;idmit that even the 
lat knight’s “ admirable dexteiity of 
wit in counterfeiting the action of an 
old wojnan,” does not give him a 
claim to eminence in the same style 
o^cting as Mrs. Jordan. Great, no 
tloubt, as a woman he was, and siti- 
rcicJyMo we desire that the -ssiluta- 
tion with which he meets when he 
a)>) lears'on e stage, we i c best o w ed on 
the critic. The Kwlgcl of Ford could 
not be employed to more advantage. 

Splcnditl as Boaden is in the 
management of a sentence, it would 
be doing him injusticj if we dismissed 
him without acknowledging tliat he 
is occasionally equally great in the 
manageihent of a word. Ofg'^an” 
was the favourite in hH fttnucr works 
—voice, figure, manner, life, thought, 
sentiment, icoaon, scenery, every , 
thing was an organ. The word which 
cuts the most agreeable figure in the 
present work is liis heroine’s name. 
Among his thousand fooleries, one is 
the affectation of prefixing " the” to 
Ihe surname, in the fine It.alian man¬ 
ner. we suppose, as a distinguishing 
mark of renown ; as, for example, 

the Sulilons,” fkc. A crotchet 


of Airs. Jordan. 

strikes him, thal^t would be very pro¬ 
per to honour his heroine in a simi¬ 
lar way, and the effect is often very 
line. For instance, in page 30, he tells 
us with all due gravity, that “ The 
Jordan, is a name sufficiently' devotetl 
to fame,”—At p. .'50, that ” The 
Jordan might be said to be doubly 
armed —p. 60, that Tate Wilkin¬ 
son " was fond of ai>plying to the 
Jordan:”—p, 194, that Kemble went 
up as ” the Jordan went down 
and at p. 187, we have the following 
touching appeal to a lady :—“Pray, 
madam, suspect anything rather 
than a want of good taste in the Jor¬ 
dan.” With which quotation we 
conclude, leaving our readeis, male 
and female, to atlimre at their leisui e, 
the good taste in the Bo.uleu. 

As for the concluding part of the 
hook we shall make short work of it. 
This disgusting trash never would 
have been published—an idea of bio¬ 
graphizing “ the Joidan” would never 
have crossed the muddy brain of 
Boiidcri, but for the present circum- 
.stanccs of Mrs. .Iordan’s children. 
The ladies of the Fitzclarenrc family 
are married into some of the noldest 
houses of the land, and women moie 
highly qualified to atlorn society by 
their virtues and graces do not oxi.st. 
Of the men, those who are befoic tin* 
public have earned an honourable 
name and stamliug in their proles- 
sion, and Colouel George Fitzchi- 
lence is one of tbo best sjH'cimeiis 
which the aimy can jnoduce of tlie 
combination of the scholar with tlic 
soldier. It was supposed, therefore, 
that a raking iiji of the ashes of their 
mother, with a revival of tlie unhappy 
events of the last days of her life, 
would he a matter neither agieeable 
to the King nor his family, and it v, iis 
hoped that announcements of pub¬ 
lication of private correspondence, 
&c. might be followed by the regular 
persuasions . to silence, particularly 
under existing circumstances. Such 
vas the true motive of this hook. 
Mrs. Jordan has been dead fourteen 
years—she ha,s been oft' the stage, 
with the exce|)tion of one piovincial 
campaign, for more than twenty— 
all that is worth knowing in her 
theatrical life could be toid in filty 
page.s, (these volumes indeed do not 
contain as mucli about it,) and no¬ 
body was paiticiilarlj* anxious on the 
subject. Can t|;',erc any uthei 
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reason for bringing fo^ard this book sued, that a hopi of this kind was not 
■now but the one, viz.—that the Duke altogether groundless l)eforetlu'ir pro¬ 
of Clarence has ascended tire throne, duction : but he must pardon us for 
and that the speculation was w’orth disbelieving that any one, after he 


trying. 

Boaden has pilfered some extracts 
from old Sir Jonah Barrington's 
twaddling memoirs, and got hold of 
one or two unimportant private letters, 
but he knows nothing of the unhap- 
])y affairs of the end of Mrs. Jordan’s 
hie. If he had any papers, he would 
have been but too happy to publish 
them ; he has the gross impertinence 
lo print a couple of private letters of 
Coloned G. Fitzclarence’s, on tlic 
ineiest domestic trifles, in Avhich the 
public cannot have the slightest in¬ 
terest;—but the man has nothing. 
He therefore swells his volume by 
re[)riiiiing Mr. Barton’s statement in 
exculpation of the Duke of Clarence, 
published six years ago—a statement 
])erfectly unanswerable; to which he 
has the meanness to add a letter of 
.sneering insult, signed Hainanus, in 
order to neutralize its power as mush 
as ]U)s.sible. 

Wc perceive that in the puffs 
xvhich Boaden is putting about, he. 
boa.sts that he has not been induced 
to withdraw any of the private let- 
teis from his second! edition. This 
boast tells the secret of his book. 
It wa.s with the hope that somebody 
would be foolish enough to induce 
him to withdraw these [uivate letters 
that the work was projected; and 
such is the absuid policy often pur- 


had publislied, and shown that he 
had nothing worth reading to com¬ 
municate, should have taken the 
slightest trouble to suppress a few 
trumpery letters wliich had already 
been as cxtensivi tuculivted as li¬ 
terary gazettes and THwspapers could 
make them. Boaden may print 
them minduced to the contrary, in 
liflh and sixth edition.^, as Ion a fide 
as his Second. They will excite no 
further furiosity. The concluding 
chapters, which relate to the private 
alfairs or Mrs. Jordan, are as mean 
and uninteresting as the remainder 
of the wojk, relative to her piofos- 
sional history, is stupid and ridicu¬ 
lous—and both paits are rnarketl by 
profound ignorance of :ilmo.st cvciy 
m-ittcr introduced. 

Enough about Mr. Boaden; he is ab¬ 
solutely not worth another line. If it 
were a matter of the slightest im¬ 
portance, we could give some little 
anecdotes respecting the getting out, 
as well as the getting up of Ills hook, 
winch would be rather amusingly il- 
lustiative of the luacliineiy of the 
purt' system; but xve must icseive 
our remarks upon tliat noble branch 
of meelianical science for some more 
ini[iortant occasion. Boaden, w'e take 
it for granted, appears uiiou the field 
of authorship no more. • ■* 
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No. I. 

“ Aye— -there’s the tub.” — Hamlet. 


" ’’I’ts all one!” said I, laying down 
the newspa])cr on the breakfast table, 
after reailuig an eironeous rcjiresen- 
tation of myself and the Marqul.^ of 
Sligo: " 1 resolved to remove 
this stain from my character, and, if 
hard-rubbing cun do it, 1 may hope to 
succeed.” i had scarcely pronounced 
these words, when my servant en¬ 
tered the room to inform me that a 
person had arrived in breathless haste, 
imploring my assistance for a gentle¬ 
man in a dying condition. Heedful, 
as I ever am to aftend to the suffer¬ 


ings of others—a pursuit in which 1 
have fo,un<l ample fce-licity—-J drew 
on mv boots and followed the appli¬ 
cant fo the *house of the suffenrig 
gentleman. This was situated in a 
picturesque part of tlie metropolis, 
aud, on knocking, the door was open¬ 
ed to me by a man who might be six 
and forty years of age—there, or 
chercabout. Guessing the purport of 
luy visit, he said nothing, but led me 
uj) to his master’s room, when a 
spectacle of the most appalling cha¬ 
racter met my eyes. A gentlemau 
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in the prime of life, lay extended on a 
bed—^liib hair dishevelled, his dress 
disordered, and bis complexion a raid- 
way hue between the tints of chalk 
and Cheshire cheese. Ilia tongue 
hung out of his mouth, loaded with 
evidence of internal strife. I natu¬ 
rally believed that the present was a 
confirmed case of phlhuis jmlmovnlis, 
and I accordingly had recourse to my 
well known, and, with-few-cxccp- 
tions-always-successful remedy of in¬ 
haling. In this instance, however, 
it did not answer my expectations. 
Instead of bcnelittmg the tra^iea, it 
produced a sympathetic afl’cetion of 
the stomach and diaphragm,' and the 
wsopfiatjiia fotnred the inediufn of com¬ 
munication between the patient and 
myself Having taken a pinch of snuff, 
I was about to give my other infallible 
remedy a fair trial, when the jiaticnt 
opened his eyes. But, gracious hea¬ 
ven ! what eyes! I'he visual orb was 
swoln, lilood-shot, Iroul^cd and in¬ 
tolerably dull. At the same moment, 
some incoherent expressions fell from 
the uulbrtunale gentleman. After a 
leferencc to the kidneys, he seemed 
to wish for something to be found in 
the coal-hole, or the cider - cellar; 
but the seiuch of the servant below' 
stairs was uuavailing. 1 now began 
to apprehend delirium. To be sure 
of the state of his mind, I inquired if 
there were any clergyman whom he 
wnmld wish to sec; He exclaimed, 
»>4-0 veneiable old Ofiley !” But 
when 1 cxpicssed to the servants a 
wi^lfj- that this reverend gentleman 
might, be sent for, they assured me 
they hadt never heard of him! The 
patient then muttered some inarticu¬ 
late sounds, and turned on his side. 
This position being favourable for 
my original operation of rubbing, I 
slit up tlie back of his coat, waist¬ 
coat, and all other vestmental impe¬ 
diments, and smartly applied a solu¬ 
tion Of tnrtarised antimorty alovig the 
couisc of tlic spine. '/Tie cflect was 
instantaneous on tne alimentary ca¬ 
nal, and a griping in the transverse 
arch of the colon well nigh jiut a full 
stop to the patient’s sufferings, nie 
diuhis communu cAo/cdoc/«i* again de¬ 
luged the stomach, and with the 


customary consequences. The scene 
now became almost insupportable. 
An aged nurse, who had, from the 
infancy of tlie patient, been his do¬ 
mestic, declared that she could hold 
out no longer. Poor creature! the 
tear of affection glistened in her eye; 
while her convulsed features betrayed 
uncontrollable seusatiims. It was a 
struggle between the heart and tin. 
stomach: the heart remained true, 
but the stomach turned. At this the 
patient commenced cursing, sw'ear- 
ing, and blaspheming, in a way 
which will be found fully tlctalled 
wdth all due dashes —! —! — I &c. 
&c. in the last number of a Noitlierii 
magazine. ” Zounds!” cried lie, 
starting up on iii‘. scant —“ Who are 
you ? who sent for ) :>u ? May tlii' 
fiends catch you and cleave to you 
for ever! Give us the hips ! a small, 
glass of brandy I ha! ha ! ha 1 O 
my back! D—n all doctors ! Here 
am 1 stung and tortured with gas¬ 
tritis, hepatitis, sj)lcnitis, vephriiis, 
c^^staxis, odontalgia, cnrdialgia, diar- 
rhwa, and a whole legion of devils 
with Latin names ! D—n all doctms 
again, say I !” And with this ex¬ 
clamation, he hurled a curinns crown 
of crockei y at my head, which fitted 
on so tightly, that only by breaking 
it, could I disengage myself from the 
delfic diadem. I hastily ran down 
stairs, and, meeting the man of six 
and forty in the passage, 1 inquired 
of him very minutely concerning the 
state of his master. He answered 
all my qiie.stions with perfect can¬ 
dour, and not without a certain aich- 
ness of look and manner latlier un¬ 
usual among men of six^.and forty in 
his rank of life. From all I elirited, 
and also from certain corroborative 
proofs, which I do not think it neces¬ 
sary now to specify, I have no hesi¬ 
tation in declaring, for the informa¬ 
tion of the profession to which I do • 
not belong, and of the public gene¬ 
rally, that in this case my abstnise 
remedies had not a fair trial, iims- 
much as the patient’s .state was vul¬ 
garly simple. He had been drun/l 
the night before! 


J.Sr.J. L. 
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THE t'OLISH INSimilECTION. * 


Jr would appear that the death- 
hour of despotism is at hand. Hardly 
have we time to express our admira¬ 
tion of popular heroism in one eoun- 
ti y, ere in another it puts forth 
fl esh claims to wonder and homage. 
Its latest manifestation in Poland 
is peculiarly calculated to delight 
the lovers of rational libertyi for 
no nation on earth has been more 
hardly dealt with, or has struggled 
with more heroical devotedness for 
all that is dear to a people than have 
the Poles. Enthusiastically attached 
lo t heir native country, its institution.s 
and recollections, they have at all 
times evinced a pro[iortionatc detes¬ 
tation of foreign iutei fcrencc, and es- 
jK'ciaHy of that of Russia. There arc 
few instances on record, of a more 
deep-rooted animosity between two 
nations, than between the Poles and 
Russians—an animosity not to be 
accounted for by any signal dif- 
feicnco in language, manners, »or 
customs; in all of which, they 
greatly resemble each other, 'lids 
natural antipathy has, we may con¬ 
ceive, been materially increased by 
Ibe dismembormeut and long oppres- 
■uon of Poland by her more powerful 
neighbour. The mea.sure of the par¬ 
tition of Poland was w'orthy of the 
ciuel and reckless ambition of (Cathe¬ 
rine, but its ado])ti(m by the Ein]>ress 
of Austria and the King of Prussia, 
must be eorisidei ed a la'<ting stain on 
Ibe charactersof those twosoveieigns. 
'J'lie first fiartilioii, Avhich divided one 
half of the kingdom among the just- 
nienlioned powers, was soon followed 
by a second, and Poland, as a nation, 
was blotted from the map of Europe, 
Kiissia olitaining the great sweep. 
W.'irsaw and its adjacent provinces 
Averc, by I his partition, given to Prus¬ 
sia ; but at the treaty of Tilsit, Na- 
jioleon raised Prus-iian Poland into an 
indopondeiit duchy, under the sove- 
ri-ignty of tlie King of Saxony. On 
the downfall of the French emperor, 
the (heat I’owers, at the Congress 
of Vienna, in ISl.’i, gave the Duchy 
of Warsaw to Russia, an equivalent 
being atfordod to Prussia in thc*Rhe- 
nish ])rovinccs and an important part 
of the Saxon kingdom, live Empe¬ 
ror Alexander made I’oland a sejia- 
ratc kingdom, and gave it a national 
lejirescnlutn'cAiet, dthe first meeting 


of which w'as opened by his Imperial 
Majesty in person, and the jircsent 
Grand Duke, Constantine, was re¬ 
turned a Polish representative by the 
suburb of Praga. The constitution 
granted by the emjieror, established 
a Chamber of Deputies, elccterl by 
the people, ami a ..enatc answering to 
our House of Peers. The govern¬ 
ment was carried on by a V'^iceroy 
and p responsible ministry, appointed 
by the Emperor. 

Thohgh it is ivit to be supposed, 
that th^ desjiot of all the Russias 
had any real intention of giving con¬ 
stitutional lilierty to a vaiujuished 
people, while his own subjects weie 
in the mo.st abject slavery, still the act 
itself wa.s .so .sjiontaneous, so unex¬ 
pected, that the Poles, da/.zicd there¬ 
by, believed they laid really obtained 
a liec constitution. They were soon 
undeceivedi the Grand Du ke, apjioint- 
ed commander-in-eliief of the Polish 
army, was not slow in tlirowing oil' 
the mask. Every method by wliich 
disregard and contempt for national 
feelings could be conveyed, was 
adopted by him, in open violation of 
the principle of that eou.stitulion 
which hi.s imperial brother had given 
to the J\)los. Info tlie Polish anny 
he introduced corporal punisliment, 
which he often inflicted with his own 
hands. Self-destruction in some in¬ 
stances followed sucJi intolojable offt'^ 
rage. Excesses, indignities, Iiarbarities 
of all kinds were committed ^nder 
various prelence.s, by this miserable 
scion of despotism, who iJPlng’dei'ui- 
ed urfit to rule in his own country, 
was thought well calculated to crusfi 
the spirit of the Polish people. Out 
at length this trmnpled sjiirit turned, 
and with a moderation which we can 
hardly admire, they have suffered the 
brutal ^miyiic of manhood to escape, 
without wreaking vengeance on him, 
for If.s opiflession and murder of 
their long-suffering countrymen. 

. On the 29th of November, an af¬ 
fray broke out between the Russian 
guards and the pujrils of the military 
school. The flame spread rapidly, 
and, as at Paris, armed women and 
youths distinguished themselves by 
a devoted hernisni, which, if tyranny 
were to be taught at all, might teach 
it that a spirit too mighty for op¬ 
pression—a spirit stienglhening the 
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'feeble with unconquerable cnergj', 
hiis roused the nations to an assertion 
of their rights. We regret that this 
heroism on the part of the Poles has 
not been marked by that modera¬ 
tion which so nobly distinguished 
Itie glorious struggle in Paris. But 
it should be remembered that the 
I'Vench rose to shake off a despotism, 
it is true, but not a foreign one; 
that they hatl no festering wounds 
from the galling chains of a foreign 
yoke, to sting them to maddened fury; 
and that tlie drivelling dolt w'hoin 
tiiey hurled from his throne,, how¬ 
ever despicable aiiA deeply sinning, 
was yet their countryman, und the 
descemlant of an illustrioujf family, 
which their ancestors had delighted 
to honour. Kor, always excepting 
tlie sanguinary period of the lir.st re¬ 
volution, Fiance has ever been dis¬ 
tinguished ')) a most loy.al attach¬ 
ment to the person and family of the 
reigning sovereign. But in the re¬ 
cent—the arfiiul ease of f'oland, not 
only was theie nothing to call for 
similar sympathies, but every possi¬ 
ble iiidutemeiit to the adoption of 
measiues of stern retributive justice ; 
and we think a dispassionate obscivcr 
will rather find cause to wonder at 
their f'oibearanee, than to censure 
the nioinentury nnpeluosity by which 
S’line of their oppressois were sacri¬ 
ficed. 

The Provisional Government have 
i-.si.u'd a [noclamation acknowledging 
3rc authority of Nicholas, but rc- 
(luiriq'r, on his [lart, that the Consti¬ 
tution gi anted by Alexander be pre- 
servedj and administeied according 
to its oiigitiixl and true iDtcrjirctation 
—that the State*.-- be kept sejiarate— 
that no foreign troops be admitted 
into Poland—ami that the old Pollsli 
provinces, fornieily separated from 
the kingdom, and added to Russia, 
be now restoreil to Poland. That 
these demands will be deen'edve,xtra- 
vagant by an autocrat schooled in the 
doctrines of despotism, und flushed 
with the success <if recent and impor¬ 
tant victories, is to be expected. But* 
we Hie willing to hope that even he 
and those of his order may perceive 
—wc know that they shoitly must 
be taught—that there is a right prior 
and mole indefeasible than their 
own, an<l that no longer can it be 
thwarted or op[)iCsscci. Meanwhile 
all possible |)icc.uitioiij is being 
lakcn bv the Poles. An immediate 


levy of200,000 ilien has been decreed, 
and that invalfiablc force, the Bur¬ 
gher Guard, has been formed for the 
preservation of order, no less than for 
the achievements of freedom. The 
whole population will arm, and, if 
wmr must decide the question, it will 
be war to the knife. 

There is every reason to hope that 
Gallicia and Posen will respectively 
shake off the trammels of Austrian 
and PtuBsian dominion. With all our 
conviction of the bigotted despotism 
by which the courts of Vienna and 
Berlin arc guided in their estimate of 
popular rights, we are yet disposed to 
believe that they will have enough to 
do at home for some time to come. 
And at St. Petersburgh too, the capital 
of that imperial pliibi./Uropist, who is 
icported to have sworn with ungo¬ 
vernable rage, that the rascally Pole.s 
.should return to his benesolent guar¬ 
dianship, orheivould slay every^ man 
of them—even at St. Petersburgh 
certain indications have appeared of 
a natute to alarm liis fatherly soli¬ 
citude. W"e sec that tlie government, 
have found it necest-ary to issue a 
inoclaination against young men of 
rank, and of no, rank, for comliining 
together for the purpo.se of—what 
think you, reader .?—of lirrukitifj the 
v'iudows. This care on the part of 
the executive, proves, as the Peters- 
burghians are told in the proclama¬ 
tion, how watchful the government 
are for their welfare, and for the pre¬ 
servation of Older. To us it proves 
something more—namclj^ that in the 
present convulsion of the political 
world, the autocratic thrones begin 
to totter, and that, Mhile Nicholas 
and Mctternich, and thV Prussian 
state-pilot, are gnashing their idle 
rage at the movement they would fam 
control in Poland, tlieir immediate 
efforts may he required in I’etcrs- 
burgh, in Austrian Italy, and among 
the often bamboo/lcd patnot.s of Ber¬ 
lin. In this latter city, a convulsion 
is expected, and, may we not say 
hoped ? 

" High deeds, O Germans, we expect 
from yon !” 

And we doubt not that you will fiml 
bclteii work for his Prussian Majesty 
than looking after Posen. 

Wishing Nichohus and our fiieiid 
Metternich the compliments of the 
season, we here conclude for the 
prc,sent. ,, % 
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Amo>;o Liillicr'.s Spiritual Songs, of 
wliit'li \aiioiis collections have ap¬ 
peared ot late years,* the one en¬ 
titled Knu' fpufe Bury iiff uuser Call, 
i-. nni\tTsally regarded as the best; 
and indeed still retains its place 
and devotional use in the Psalnio- 
<lies of Protestant Germany. Of the 
'rune, which also is by Luther, we 
have no copy, and only a second¬ 
hand knowledge : to the original 
Words, jn ohably never before printed 
in ICngland, we subjoin the following 
translation ; which, if it possess the 
only merit it can pretend to, that of 
literal adherence to the sense, will 
not jirovc' niiacce[)table to our read¬ 
ers. Luther’s iiiu-ic is heard daily 
ill our cinirches, several of our finest 
Psalm-tunes heing of Ids composi¬ 
tion. Luther’s sentiments, also, aie, 
oi should be, |tie-,eiit in many an 
Kngli.sh heart ; the moie intciestmg 
to us is any the sinalfest articulate 
expiession of these. 

'J’he great Rifoimer’s love of mu¬ 
sic, of poetry, it has often been re¬ 
marked, is one of tlie most signili- 
cant features in his character. Hut, 
indeed, if every great man, Napoleon 
himself. In intrinsically a poet, an 
idealist, with more or less complete¬ 
ness (if utterance, which of all our 
great men, in these modern ages, Imd 
such an endowment in (hat kind as 
T.uthcr f He it was, emphatically, 
wlio stood based on the Sjiiiitual 
World of man, and only by the foot¬ 
ing and rniraeuloiis powerliehaclob- 
1 allied there, eon It' woi k such changes 
in the Mate! lal World. As a jiaitiei- 
jiant and liispisiser of divine inilu- 
ciires, he shews himself among hu¬ 
man alVans a true eonneetiiig me¬ 
dium and visible Messenger between 
Heaven and harth; a man, tlicrcfore, 
not only jierniitted to enter the sphere 
of Poetry, Init to dwell in the puiest 
ceiitie thereof: perhaj'S the most iii- 
s[)ired of all 'I’eacliers .'•ince the first 
anostifs of his faith ; and Urns not a 
Poel only, but a Ibophet and God- 
ordained I'l lost, which is the highest 


form of that dignity, and of all dig¬ 
nity. 

Unhappily, or hapjiily, Luther’s 
poetic feeling did not so rniieh learn 
to o\pres.s itnclf in fit Woida that take- 
captive iwery ear, as in fit Actions, 
wherein truly, under still more im- 
pres>ive inanifestalion, tlie sjinit of 
spheral Melodj .esides, and still au- 
diblyaddresses us. In hiswritten Po¬ 
ems we find little, save that .Strength 
of (' le “ whose woicK." it has been 
said, “were half-battles;’’ little of 
lhat sitill Haimoiiy and blending sofl- 
ne-is ofjiiniuii which is the last per¬ 
fection of Streiiglh; les.s of it than 
even hi? conduct often manifested. 
With Wolds he had mA itaiiud 
make puic music ; it was by Deeds 
of J^ove, or lii'roic N'aloiir, that he 
spoke freely ; in tones, jjjuJ,y through 
his Flute, amid tears, could the sigh 
cd’thdt strong soul lind utterance. 

Ncveithfless, though in irajierfecl 
artieulation, the same voice, if we 
w'ill listen W'ell, is 1o be heaid also 
in his wiitings, in his Poems. Tlie 
following, for evaiiiple, Jais, uiwn our 
oar.s; yet is there something in it 
like the sound of Alpine avahanches, 
or the first miiimur of Farthijuakes ; 
in the very vastiies-. erf which disso¬ 
nance a higher unison is revealed to 
us. LiiSier wrote tliis Hong in a time 
of bhiekest tlireatenir»g3, which, how^- 
ever, could in no wise beconu' a time 
of Despair. In those tones, riiggtid^ 
broken as they are, do wo not letog- 
iiise the aeeerit of that siimifiom-d 
man, (suinmonecl not by (’haWis tiie 
Fifth, liut by God Alnii^ity' also,) 
who answered his f 4 -iond’s warning 
not to ciitiT Woinis, iii this wise; 

” Weretliere as many dev ils inWoims 
as tluire are roof-tiles, I wouhl on — 
of him wJio, aliuic in that assemblage, 
before all empeiors, and pnneipali- 
lics, andjiowcrs, spoke forth these 
final find tm ever nienioralile vvords : 

“ It i,* noithA- safe nor prudent to do 
aught against conscience. Here stand 
j, I cannot otherwise. God assist me 
Aiueii I’’!" It is evident enough that 


* For example; Lutlier's ychilirhe Licdi’i ni’hsl denscn Gvdunhifn iibor die nmdca, 
(Berlin, 1817); Die /wVr/cr Lutlie 'fgCKmmill ion Kuiegnrfcn viid Humbwh, &c. 

[ “ Till .s'u'U time, as cither by piool’s from Holy ticriptuic, or liy la'i- reason oi ar<'u- 
ment I Imve been coiifutcil and coi'va-ted, 1 cannot, aiulvdll not leiant, imV u<rder»iiii‘/ii r 
voch geni/bm a/, rlu’n.i wider (iewhsin xii thvn. liter slchr ich, irb kiiwi luclit inideia. 
(ioU hrife inn. JiJkti 
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h> this man all Popes’fonclaves, and with all its strJixg Trees, may be to 

Imperial Diets, and hosts and nations the smallest sp^i’k of electric Fire. 

were but w'cak ; weak as the forest 

EINK FESTE JJURG 1ST UNSUK GOTT. 


Kin’ feste Burg ist unser Colt, 

Kin’ gute IVehr md IFtiffen ; 

Kr hil/t uris frey ni/s aller Noth, 

Die nmjetzt hat hvtroffen. 

Dor (life hose Fiend, 

Mil /Crust ers jetzt meint; 
dross Mark/ and riel List 
Sein grutisum’ lliistzeuvh, ist, 
j/af JCrd’n ist nicht soins G/Mchen. 

• 

Mit niisrer Macht ist tiichls gejhau 
11 'ir sind gar bald verloren: 

JCs strrit’f fur ntis der rechtd Mann, 
(h n dolt selhst hat vrkoreu. 

I^'rngst du wer er ist ? 

Kr heisst .Jesus Christ, 

Der f/erre /Cehnoth, 

11 nd ist h'in atider dolt, 

Dus Feld muss er hehaltcn. 

(bid weun die. IVell roll Teufel war. 
Cud woUt’n mis gar versehlingen, 

Ho f hrebten wir uns nicht so sehr, 

ICs soli tins dock gidingen. 

Der Kurste dieser welt, 

D'ie sauer er sivh stelll, 

That er utts dock vichfs; 

Das maehf er ist geriehtt. 

Kin llbirtlein kanu ihn fallen. 

Das Wort sie snllen lassen sfnhn 
IJnd keiaen Jtajik dazti /uihen 
jCi\ isf hey uns leohl auf d< rn Plan 
Mil seiueni deist und dai-,-n. 
Nehn^n sie nns den Leih, 
did’, Khr’, Kind und H'eib, 
tMSS fidire^ dahin. 

Sie haheii’s Lein dewimi, 

Dus Reich Gottds mnss uns hleihen. 


A safe stronghold our God is still, 

A trusty shield and weajion ; 

H e’ll help us clear from all the ill 
That hath us now o’ertaken. 

'Ilie ancient Prince of Hell, 

Hath risen with purpose fell ; 

{strong mail of Craft and Power, 

He wearcth in this hour. 

On Earth is not his fellow. 

With force of arms we nothing can. 
Full soon were we down-ridden ; 

Put for us lights tho*})ropcr Man, 
Whom God hiiuseif bath bidden. 
Ask ye. Who is this same ? 

(Jhrist Jesus is his name. 

The Lord Zeboath’s Son, 

He and no other one 
Shall conquer in the battle. 

And were this world all Devils o’er 
Atyl watching to devour us, 

AVe lay it not to heart so sore. 

Not they can overpower us. 

And let the Prince of III 
Look grim as e’er he will. 

He harms us not a whit. 

For why? His doom is writ, 

A word shall quickly slay him. 

Crt)d’sWord,for all their craft and f(jrce. 
One moment will not linger. 

Hut spite of Hell, shall ha\eits course, 
Tis written by his finger. 

And tlio’ they take our life. 

Goods, honour, children, wife. 

Yet is their profit small; 

These things shall vainsh all. 

The City of God reniainetli. 
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OURSELVES, THE GKKY ADMINISTRATION, AND nilNGS IN GENERAL. 

WE have now completed our year, and have got over that period of jrrobation 
fairly enough. In fact, without boasting, we may say that no Magazine 
within our memory, ever made its way so surces.sfiilly in so shoit a time. 
We arc now fairly and firmly fixed and recognized, as leading members of the 
highest class of periodicals. Our opinion is (pioted in ab directions—our praise 
is an object of hope or gratitude—our censure a niattei of fear and mortification. 
Every body knows this, and therefore it i.s uiinece-ssary to dilate upon it any 
further. If our readers should ask, is our sale as gieat as our unprecodeideil 
reputation—or if anybody prefers it, our unprecedented notoi iety—would lead 
them to suppose? we answer, that there lye secrets winch we must keep to 
ourselves. We content ourselves with saying, that we sell considerably 
more tlian thiTC times tlic nninbei --old by Waekwood at the end oi his liist 
year ; and as every number is gathering like ^ snow-hall, we have no reason 
to complain. 

Of our literary merits we suppo.se we need not ,say mueh. If tliey do not 
speak for themselves, recommendation will do them little seivice. As to onr 
critical labours, we think we have pretty fairly kcjit to our original comiiact 
with the public, and most unsparingly hunted down literaly«4i(rmbug whei- 
everit crossed our path. It was to no pnrpo.se that it came before us arrayed 
in all the panoply of puff. A touch of our Ithuriel spear exposed the iinpu.s- 
tor in his true nakedness, aiul we completed till ceremony by a bastinado in 
the manner of Algiers. It i.s by this time sufficientlj' evident, that we are 
not connected with any of thob*b pestilential coteries, whether of authois or 
liookselleis, or a mixed commission of both, who iufe.',t literature to the. 
delusion of the unwary. Nobody is praised in Fraser'.s Maifazine because he 
publishes at Longman’s, or Murray’.s, or (.'olhurn’s, or Whittakei’s, or Saun¬ 
ders's, or Siinpkiij’.s ; the idea appears to us ridiculou.s. Let those goni le- 
men produce good works, and from us tliey shall veieive gooil woids, hut 
upon no other condition. If they jiroduce things abominable and iiiudtera- 
ble, as every one of them very frequently does, they may be sure that oui 
practice will continue to be, to hold the abil'jiination up to the full gaze of 
the indignant reading jiublic of England. It i.s the same way with aiilhois. 
7’here is not one of the tribe, from north of Sutherland to tlie boiitli pe- 
von.shiie—from the cast of Norfolk to the west of (Jalway, tliat pos.scssttfe the 
power of averting the rigidity of one of ourKharlamanthian reset ipts^ Name 
xvith us is nothing. Jl mio natiie non o percaio, said the Italian sinner to an 
inquisitive eonl’essoi, who had asked the name of him wlio waiyeveainig his 
crimes. If the penitent was right, fas we think he was,) i (piaily eoirect is the 
determination which we have laid down, to consider tliat iH) iiiau’o name is to 
be a merit—a passport into the jiaradise of our applause. We know that 
we liave not a little asloiushed by the freedom of our strictures, certain vete¬ 
rans who have been, God knows how many years, living upon the traditional 
fame of a handful of songs and ballads; and who, thinking that on the 
.strength of thi.s glory they arc entitled to applause as a matter of course in 
evei ytliing they attempt, have been somewt^lt r«ftled when wedissaiiled from 
their "jialining of!'crusts upon us for mutton.” ^ 

We know that some have considered us rather too severe every now and 
then, and recommended more lenient applications. We suppose that never 
was there critic against whom the same complaint was not made. Smif i/ui- 
hiis ill sntird videor iiimis acer, Hxysi Horace quiet and finikin as his satire i.^. 
We say', in our justification, we have a constant and daily provocation to our 
spleen,' in the flourishing vigour of the puff system. I'hcre is nut a book pub¬ 
lished of the slightest importhnee—( i. e. which costs the publisher any sum 
of money worth caring about)—which in one quarter or another of the critical 
or pscudoeritical world, is not sure of being lauded in terms of tlie most out¬ 
rageous eulogya were it the stupide.st and the base.st of all hnin.-ui eymposi- 
tions. We take shanie to ourselves, as the Emperor of ( lima says in hi» 
VOL, u. .vX. xi». d 
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proclamations, that we Inve not exposed the minute underwork of the sys¬ 
tem, fwe know it well] by which this fraud is carried ot^; but vre shall take 
an early oj)portunity of so doing. In the meantime \vc have pretty well dc- 
moli.shed two or three knots of author-knaves, who owed whatever reputa¬ 
tion they had to the puffing of themselves and their co-rogues ; and wc have 
another covey or two immediately within range of our Manton, into which 
we intend to let fly ere long with deadly and unsparing aim. It certainly 
moves our indignation, to sec Mr. A.’s book published by Mr. B. lauded in * 
Journal, the * * Magazine, the * * * Review ; Journal, Magazine, and Re¬ 
view, all belonging to the said Mr. B.: nor is our wrath much abated, if we 
find the laudatory strain prolonged in the * * * * Newspaper, or the *»***■ 
Gazette, on the strength of the said Mr. A. having been a reporter on the 
f>ne, f)« a pot companion of the Editor of the other ; or by any other means 
able to injliience these dispensers of critical renown. Wc have seen advertise¬ 
ments of books, with a dozen ^xtract.« from reviews, magazines, literary 
j.iurnals, and ordinary'newspapers, all loud in eulogy of a trumpery book, 
every one of which w'e could Have traced to the dictation of author or pub¬ 
lisher. And yet this no doubt passes off as the genuine effusion of honest 
criticism, and sells the work. " Sure it must be a good one, pa’, when you 
see how highly it is spoken of in so many places.” Determined, if not to 
pnl down, that perhaps is beyond our power, (we shall try however) yet to 
oiler somp ■'Ijeck to this system of swindling, for it is nothing else, we shall 
pursue the Ctibrse wc have already maikod out for ourselves, and bestow 
our buffets with the same severity and impartiality, careless if every now 
and then a cry should arise from a mischievous dwarf, sore from our well 
deserved infliction, of " Man of age, thou smitest sore.” 

Our politics must be tolerably familiar to our readers by this time. We 
started Ultra Tory, and so we continue. We do not believe in free trade, or 
any of the other dogmas of the political economists; and we have taken some 
pains, which we are happy to say have not been altogether thrown aw'ay, to 
prove that their desperate system has brought the financial and commercial 
interests of the country to the verge of destruction. We are as firm as any 
of the most sturdy of our sect for (ffiurch and King, and therefore our opi¬ 
nions w'ithin the last tw'o years, have come round decidedly in favour of 
Reform in Parliament, as the yily means left of securing both from the as¬ 
saults of discontent on the pfliH; of the populace, and the undermining of 
treachery on the part of the horoughmongers ami their allies. I’lie Parlia- 
uiefit,'i8 at present constituted is not one on which any person, who wishes 
well-to the institutions of the country, can rely. All that that body seeks 
is to pi'irpetuate the power of those who mainly constitute it—to increase 
their inilyence—to load them with honours, and places, and pay, peifcctly 
careless w'hotber in so doing they sacrifice the interc.st of every other person 
in the state. The large body of the nation which was hostile to (latholic 
Einanci|)ation, sujfported the parliamentary system, under the mistaken idea, 
that it wa.s the best calculated instrument for averting the evil which they 
dreaded. It is useless to say how they were deceived. From that moment 
forth the ranks of the opponents of Parliamentary Reform became wonder¬ 
fully thinned—they lost, in fact, almost every man of intellect and integrity 
which they had formerly contained. 

'I’he reifdy subserviency to *i,he*s»3litary govcrnineut of the Duke, a goveni- 
inerit formed upon the prij^ciples /if the cam[), which the last I’cU'liaraent dis- 
])layed, increased the general disgust, ffutside the doors of St. Stephen’s 
tbe measures of the Duke were in general the objects of dislike or ridicule ; 
lie was unpopular, his colleagues vmreVlesitised : within those doors the nii- 
nisteis had every thing their own W'ay. ITiis was not “ working well.” 
Whatever force was left to the people, they e.\crtcd in the elections against 
him, and the result was a Parliament that, on a well chosen question, de¬ 
feated hill) by a poor majority of 'ip. Had tlie election been really in ti e 
liiiiids of the jieojde, the Duke's administration would not have had nine and 
Iweiily votes 111 all. 'i'liis really after all is not working much better. 

We have now a Whig ininisliy, which is so far better tUm the Duke’s, 
that it IS plcdeeil to at least some show rif u.-jicct f<u popular opinion, and 
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cannot pretend to\;ovorn upon his principle of Si^ volo, sir juhro, sM pro 
raiione voluntas. 1% is bound to give us reasons for its rule. Old recollec¬ 
tions of Whiggery are however so closely inwoven into the very texture of 
our minds, that we cannot well conceive an honest Whig ministry. It seems 
to us that there must be job, and shuffle, and trick, and .scheme, and intrigue, 
somewhere at work. We may not yet sec them, hut wc feel a consciousness 
that they are in existence, and only want a little time to be brought to light. To 
do our ncAv Premier justice, he has not lost any time in. showing that, so far 
as jobbery is part of the creed, he hath not departed from it. He has in the 
course of his first month of office, provided for thirteen of his own relations, 
honestly giving as a reason, that, as he had been forty years in the winter of 
oj)position, it was only fair that when the sun of office ohone upon him at 
last, he should lose no time in making use of his unexpected opportunity. 

To speak the plain trutli, we have a low opinion of Loid Grey. Wc 
see enough, even in the short time that has been in office, to be con¬ 
vinced that, as far as ministerial integrity is conceitied, he will be in no 
whit superior to any of his predecessors. • His talents have never had 
any thing like an efficient liial. It rcfjuircs^no great force of intellect, oi 
vast expanse of knowledge, to keep up such an opposition as that in 
which he distinguished himself. A small quantity of oratory, well hus- 
bamled, and kept up for three or four great occasions in the year, will go a 
great way, and pass off its possessor as a man of commandiii ^ douuciice. 
Wc .shali now see whether he will find it as easy to act a^n^adviso; to 
guide the state as to blame the guidance of others ; to do the liusincss of 
the country as to make the crack opi^ositiou sjieech of the session. We 
think he will fail. It is quite evident that he il already backing out of the 
cause of reform, of which he was the prime cliampion and authority, and 
whispers arc alloat tliat he is»ncgociating for a coalition with the more 
shameless jiart of the ejected ministers, in order to carry on his admi¬ 
nistration, according to the old and received code of Treasury maxims. If 
this be tiuc, the doom of his premiership is sealed. We do not think he 
will long continue at the head of afi’airs as it i.s, but it ought to be a 
matter of consequence to him whether he falls with decency or disho¬ 
nour. . 

Of his colleagues. Lord Brougham and Vlux is, we think, rather a fa¬ 
vourite, and Lord Althorp is doing his busineJ^remarkably well. We have 
not heard any thing respecting the other members of the cabinet, but 
we suiipose they are alive. It is a ministry that wants mending. ^ , 

But some one will say—whom do you want ? You were as gayto^i a 
sky-laik when the Duke was ousted, and now you arc growling ijt Loid 
Grey. , 

We say—softly. Be not in a passion. Wc are no cabii|.ct manufac¬ 
turers—no prime-minister bakers. We will have some per.sons in at last 
to ])Iease»us; and the more remote they are chosen fibm the club fac¬ 
tions of the House of Commons, or the debasing atmosphere of the ])uh- 
lic offices, the Iicttcr it will he for the country. In the finst filar;;, how¬ 
ever, reform in Parliament. Uepend ufion it, good jieoplc, it must come; 
and even if you do not like it, it will ho good policy to pretend 3 'ou do. 

This is oiir present faith. Of course wc shall evolve our priiiciple.s more 
ut length, and in many a more orderly i)ape|',heiscafter. • 

In the mean while, good reader.-, and gentle, we wish you a merry 
Christmas and a liapfiy new year. Why’should’we bother cither you or 
ourselves with politics in days devoted to loast beef and plumpudding 

_the true 'I'ory and orthodox food o£ all God-fearhig jieople at this holy 

seasou. Kat therefore largely and drink decjily, without spoiling your 
digestion by any idle indulgence in the faculty of thought. It is no time 
for such nonsense. Or if you do think, divert and instruct your minds 
by rcHccting that you have '^jutlivcd the wonderful and horrific year of 
IH;50, clicqueri'd with so many iu’portant events. We just .set down a 
dozen of them, which, for the mote clear understandiiig of our readeis, we 
sliall reduce iiit^o a tabular Anna. We rather think, that since the com- 
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mencement of the worlJ,i such a number of events, so striking and so inter¬ 
esting: to the human race, never occurred in a single year*— 

1. The death of George IV. 

2. The battles of Paris. 

3. ITie expulsion of Charles X., with his tail. 

4. The dismeml)erment of the kingdom of the Netherlands. 

5 The abdication of the king of Saxony. 

6. The kicking out of the duke of Brunswick. 

7. ITie litter slating of the Dey of Algiers. 

8. The death of our Lord the Pope. 

9. The death of the king of Naples. 

10. The revolution in Poland. 

11. The dethronement of the duke of Wellington. 

12. The Establishment of Fkaser’s Magazine. 

Graciou.s heaven! .lust thinkeof that list of wonderful and important 
events crowded in that short space. One pope, two kings, dead ; two kings, 
one duke, one diw, missing; one fercat, half a dozen small states revolutionized; 
two ditto dismembered; four nwnisters in gaol for life ; fifty ditto kicked out 
of otKcc for the same period : and oua Magazine set un! —all in the one 
year. I’cople a hundred years hence will not believe it. Au'l yet it is 
true. Well may we call 1830, the annus mirabilis. 

But, go'^ti your plumpudding, go—go : mind, however, you take a large 
glass of branny after it. 

1 . 

And in a bum[)er higiv. as the waning moments fly, 

Let us hid a gay gc\>d hye to the year that is gone; 

May hopes of joy and light, merry thivights and prospects bright, 
Gladdeu all the twelvemonths’ flight, of the year —31 ! 

2 . 

We’ve done with all the quarrels about old doting Charles, 

And blazing are tar barrels about king Louis’ tin one ; 

But who so bold to say for whom Paris will huzza 
Upon the CIhristmas di'y of the year —31 ! 

/ 3. 

AgJiinst the rebel Pole.s, his whi->keied horde.? in .shoals, 

‘ •• The Czar of Russie rolls from the Dnieper and the Don ; 

And many a field of light gleam.s red upon the sight— 

‘May God defend the right in the year —31! 

4. 

«I 

'file Germaip are awake—the Italian give.s a shake— i 

And the Swiss by hill and lake still growls, grunible.? on— 

And the Belgians, thanks to Potter, without or bread or butter. 

Will cause no little splutter m the year —31! 

5. 

Tliere is jiobwiy can tell what is doing with Miguel, 

But all cannot he wtfil with fhat yellow-vi.saged Don ; 

And king Fcrdiiiantltof Spajn mn.st battle to maintain 
Ilis days of troliblcd reign in tlie yedr —31 ! 

(j.. 

•So where’er w’e look around, chance of fighting's to he found ; 

We, linked in ocean's bound, may all quietly look on— 

And peaceful and serene, behind our raiij^nart green. 

Read Fraseu's Magazine all the yeai —31! 

Our montlis do not yet binrl up j>]ea.santly ; wc shall mend that in the 
course of the year by a douljle number. *• 
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Forthcoming.—The Life and Death of 
Lord Edward FitzgcraJd, by Thos. Moore, 
Esq., witli portrait. 

The .Sixtli I’.art of the Botanic Garden, 
by B. Maund, F. L. S. 

A Course of Lesions in Front h Litera¬ 
ture, by Mr. Rowbothaui, on the plan of 
his German Lessons. 

The Incognita, or. Sins and Peccadilloes, 
.a Tale of Spain, by the author of “ The 
Ca.stillian,” &t. 

Theoretical and Practical Dictionary of 
Commerce and Commercial Navigation, by- 
Mr. M'Culloch, Professor of Political Eco¬ 
nomy in the Univcisity of London. 

The Author of “ Marriage" iias another 
Novel .'tlinost re.idy for pul))ication, to bn 
entitled “ Destiny.” 

Tlie Rev. Henry Tattam, and W. Os- 
biini, jun., Esq. li!>\e announced tiu'ir 
intention ot' publishing, in a cheap form, 
an Egyptian i.exicon of the C<ilp-.c, Schi- 
dir. and Bashmuric Dialects; containing 
all the words preserved in all the acces- 
.sible inanusiripts and published wnrlcs in 
the dialects of ancient Egypt; with their 
significations in Oieek, Latin, and English. 

Nearly ready, the First Volume ^f A 
Coorise View of the Succession of Sacred 
Literature, in a cluonologie.al arrangc- 
nirnt of authors and their works, from 
tile invention of alpliabcticcd characters to 
the year of our Loid, 1415.—Part I, By 
Adam Clarke, LL. D., F. A. .S. &e. See.— 
l\ut JI. By J. B. B. Claike, M.A., of 
'1 rill. {’oil. Cambridge; uud ch.apluni to 
H. 11. H. the Duke ol Sus»e\. 

In the ])re>-s. The Daughter of Hero- 
dias, a Ti.igedy. By Ileniy Rieh, Esq. 

Sir .lames South lias announced for im- 
luediatc puliluatKiii a work on the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Kojal Sociely, &c. ihc 
Necessity of a llefoini of its Coiidiiet, and 
a re-inodclliug of iis Charier, S.'c. 

Nearly read), an Introduction to tlie 
Study of lllinian Aii.-itomy. By VVilliain 
Paxton, ]\leiiihci- of the Royal College of 

Surgeons, itc. 

A nariative entitled ‘‘ An Only Son,” 
by the author of" My Early Dajs.” 

Memoiis uud Correspondence ol the late 
Sir J. E. Smith, President of the Liimean 
Society. 

Very shoilly, in 1 vol. fbolsc„ip Svo 
The Oenilvman in lHack ! ! By one of the 
principal contrilmtors to Bl.ickwood s Ma¬ 
gazine. Illustrated by muneroiis eugi.iv- 
ings, fi-ont designs by Genif’r ('ruil.ilirmk. 

The Life of Sir Hutifrphrey Davy, Bart., 
late President of the Roytil Society. &e. 
By J. A. P.iiis, M.D., F.U.S. 8itu J*-l \ol. 
with Portrait, Jkc. 

Colonel Montague’s Ornithological Die- 
tioii.ary of Biitish Birds, wlt’.i additions hy 
J. Rennie, the newly-appointed Professor 
to the King’s College. 

i * 


Travels in Chili, Buenos Ayrei, and Pe¬ 
ru, by S. Haigh. 

Lectures on Music, hy Dr. Crotch. 

Mr. Dunkin lias in the press a second 
edition (uuavoid.ahly limited to 'J'liirty Co¬ 
pies, in consequence of the dc.striicTion of 
the plates,) of The liistoiy ami Antiqui¬ 
ties of Bicester. 

A new rvork h; M. Iley Diissueil, enti¬ 
tled “ The End of the World,” is on the eve 
of appearing in Pari.,, it will coiitabi a re¬ 
view of the opinions of Carlists, Bonapar- 
tist'. Republicans, &c. 

A Selection of Mr. Hogg’.s best Songs is 
in th? p less, and t.vpeeted lo appear about 
Christinas. 

'J'he Tiiilowing works are also announced 
for speeiv puhlic-ifiou.— 

^'lew the Iliiuluo State of .Society ; 
exiiihitiiig an Account of the Form of Go¬ 
vernment, Maiuieis, Cii.iioms, &c. of the 
Inhabitants of India. By Liejat'-Colonel 
Stewart. In 3 vols. Svo. 

Christiis in Ca-lo, &c. By the llev. J. 
Brown, of Whitbuni. 

The Ituuen Serpent. By Thomas Er- 
skinc. Esq I Advocate. In 12iuo. 

History of the toveiuinters, from the 
Hefonnation to the Revolution in 1G38. 
In 2 vols. ISuK). 

Lives of Capt.iin Hugh Clapperton and 
Dr. Oudney, Ttaveller.s in the Interior of 
Africa. In IBmo. 

Scrijiture the Te.st of Character. An 
Address to the liiduential Classes of So¬ 
ciety o Jtlie etfects of their example. De- 
dicated^k tlie (iueeii. In Svo. 

A Meimiir of the Ij'.e Rev. Dr. William 
liitchie, I’lnfes-or of I'iviinty in the Uni- 
veisity of Edinbuigh, and one of tli^Mi¬ 
nisters of the High Church of th.at 
III JSiuo. • 

Biographical Sketches and Authentic 
Anecdotes of Horses, ainJ the Allied 
.Species. lllusirHled hy Portiaits, en¬ 
graved on Steel hy W.*1I. Lizars, of eele- 
biated and reiiiaikabJe Hoi'sc.s. By Cap¬ 
tain Tlioniris Brown, F.L.S.. &e. 

In the pi ess, a History of the late 
French Revolution. By an Eye \Vitnc.ss, 
the Rev. Arthur Johnson, M.A., late Fel¬ 
low of Wadham College, and Prolcs.sor of 
Anglo'SajRjn in the riiiversify of Oxford. 

A JIaniuil pf the H istory of Philosophy, 
translated Iroin the German of I’enne- 
luann. By the Rev. .\rlhur Johnson, 

M late Fellow of Wadham College, 
and Professor of Angio-ljaxon in the Uni- 
veisity of Oxfiiid. 

Reflections on the Politics, Intercourse, 
and Commerce, ol' the j'nncipal Natiuius of 
Antiquity, tiaiislated troin ihe Gcrm.m of 
A. 11. L. llocrcu, Knight of the Ouciphic “ 
Order, Prole.sor of History in the Uni¬ 
versity of Goftiig'cii, and Member of nu- 
nicious learned ‘societies. 
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l••)ft‘ssor Hcercn’s Munual of tlie His¬ 
tory of the European Stotes-systcm and 
their Colonies. 

The Beauties of Modern British I’oetry, 
systematically arranged, with an Intro¬ 
ductory Essay. By David Grant, Aber¬ 
deen. 

A lourth edition of “ Laconics.” 

‘Ihc thiid volume of Lieut.-Colonel Na¬ 
pier’s History of the IVnmsnlar war, with 
I’luris. 

Thc’Ttdlia; or, tin. Moor of Portugal, 
a li<)niuri(.i' 1)> Mis. Biay. 3 \ols. 

^■(•gl*<'l!)l Ciiokcii ; with an liiiioduc- 
tion, ici lanicciii.mg Ab.-tiiiein e lioni Ani- 
iiial Food and luloxicatiiig Luiuors. 

In 1 vol. 8vo. a new edition of thp ex- 
traoidinnry Black Boon, comprising a 
complete Isxjiositiun of the Abu.ses in the 
Church, the State, and Colonies; with 
Lists of Pluralists, Placemen, Pe^.’sioners, 

&C, 

The Foreigner’s English Conjugator, 
ehtcidiited thiough French Examjiles. By 
Justin Brex^in 

lissitys c')Tl^...,'iiug the Faculties and 
litoiionu oi the Mind, by AViPiain Godwin. 

Mr. John T.itlor, Ibrineily Fhlitor of Ihc 
is at jircscnt, and ha., bccp for some 
time pa.st, busy in w'riting his M'emoirs, or 
Kcmini.srences. 

The Devil’s Drive, a Satiiieal Poem on 
late Events. 

In the pi css, by L. F. de Porquet. 1. 
Sequel to Tresor, or the tun dug of Eng¬ 
lish into Frinch ; 2. Introduction to Paii- 
sian Phraseology ; 3. Le Grand Secietaire 
Franyais, selection of English Lett 'r.s on 
Bu.»iuess, to be read from EiiglisP' into 
Frencli at sight, with Notes for ih use of 
l) 0 \s; d. 11 Tesoretto, or turning English 
into Italian at sight; 5. The Fenvvickiaii 
Sy.steii. of teaching French; (>. Le Tra- 
Parisien. 

In thtt" press, Knox’s History of the 
Boformatiou of Religion in Scotland, with 
an llusturiodl In'ioduction and Notes. By 
M'llliain M'Oaviu, Esq. J vol. Svo. 

A Second Edition, very much aoginciit- 
cd and improved, of Professor Millington’s 
Ejiitome of the Elemenlory Princi]iles of 
Mech.inical Philosophv. The work will 
he in an Rvo. volume, and will contain 
160 wood engravuigs. 

A Key to a Miuqilete set of Aiilhnietical 
Rods, containing Diieitions rtir thur 
Use, and Answers to ir ;irly 'llhicc Tlvou- 
.sand Que.stioiis in tlic I-iist Four Rules of 
Arithmetic, .simple ,uid compound, nliiih 
may be perfotincd by means of sixteen 
rod.s, according to the plan of Lard Najuci, 
Author of the Logarithms, upon which 
.system more than one-half the liu-c usu¬ 
ally enqiloyed may be saved to both 


Teachers and Pupils By P. B. Temple¬ 
ton, Master of Cannou-strect Academy, 
Preston. 

A Second Edition of the First Volume 
of the “ Edinburgh Cabinet Library.” 

Mr. Jones Qiiain's Two Lectures on the 
Study of Anatomy and Physiology, deli- 
veu'd at the opening of the Medic.d Ses- 
.sion, 1830, in the Medical School, Alders- 
gate-stieet. 

A Collection of Statulcss relating to the 
Town of KincsUm-iipoii-Hull. By Wil¬ 
liam Woolley, Solicitor. 

Hair.s Coniempl.ations, with an Essay 
on his Life and Writings. By the Rev. 
Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. 2 vols. Svo. 

A Help to Professing Chrisliniis, in 
Judging of their Spiritual State and Growth 
in Grace. Coiitainiiig Direrlioiis for Self- 
Examination, the False and Genuine Kvi- 
<lciice.s of True Godliness, and the Nature, 
Maiks, llinderances, M-'nns of Promoting 
and Advantages of Growtn in Grace. By 
tlie Rev. John Barr, Glasgow. ] vol 
12nio. 

Barnett’s Lay.s of the Pa,ssU)iis, with 
Drawings, the Poetry by Mrs. C. B. 
W ilsoii. 

The celebrated Treatise of Joaehini For¬ 
tius Ringci Bergiiis de Batione .Stuuii. 
TraiX'dated from the Edition ol Van Erpe. 
By G. B. liar)), C. C. College, Cambridge. 

Beauties of the Mind, a Poctual 
Sketch; with L.iys, llistorital and Ro¬ 
mantic. By Charles Swiuii, Author of 
“ Metrical Es.saj.s.” 

An Examination of the English System 
of Balancing Books. By li. T. Jones, 
styling himself Piolc.s.sor of the Science of 
Pei feet Book-keeping. Exemjdilied in a 
Ledger wherein every entiy is wrong 
posted, and which is proved by bis System 
to be perfectly toirect. By a Practical 
Bookkeeper. 

Roxobel. By Mrs. Sherwood. In 3 vols. 

The Annals of My Village, being a Ca¬ 
lendar of Nature, for cveiy Month in the 
Year. By the Author of “ Select Female 
Bioio ajiliy ” 

Practir-al Obscivations on tlu‘ Nature, 
Cure, and Prevention of Diseases of the 
Lungs, and other impoitanl Parts, are 
jncqiariug for piihlication. By' Mi. John 
Smith, Lecturer on Anatoniv, Physiology, 
and Surgery. 

Divaiicalion of tlic New Tcstaiiicnliiito 
Doctiiiic and Ilisloiy. By T. Wirgiiian, 

»’s,,. 

An Analysis of Aichbishop Seeker’s 
Lectures on the Church Catcchi.sm, ar- 
i.ingcd as a Course of Sermons prcparaloiy 
to Coiiliimation. By the Rev. Richard 
Lee, B.A. 


Giiiiiii‘11 mid S/ie iniiihi, Crn.'ii Cnurt, I'h'd Strert, 
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Abcrukkn, Lord, 262—hi« character aa a 
statesman, 597 

Academy, Royal, the invidious mode of 
admitting and hanging pictures, 104— 
their last exhibition, 106 
Administration, the Wellington, 592 
After the Battle, 672 
Age, the, the editor's aflray with Mr. C. 
Kemble, 405, note —his strictures oti Miss 
F. Kemble, 400 

Alexander, R., fate of the colonies, 226— 
hi.s advice to the West Indians, 228 
America, sa^ age life in, 1!)9 
Ameiican traditions by Galt, 321—Che¬ 
rokee, a tradition of the back wood.s, 
322 

Amulpt, (he, for 1831, 547—extract Aom 
the Dispensation, .m Irish stoiy, by Mis. 
H.ill, 547 'I 

Anglesey, Marquis of, his dismissal from 
tile Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland, 591 
Annuals, remarks on their embellishments, 
91 

Animals, the, for 1831, 543 
Annus Mirabilis, the, 1830, 748 
Anti-slavery Society, 73—(he shrewd po¬ 
licy shewn in its mode of attacking the 
West India interests, 230—the colonists 
r. the Anti-slavery Societj, 334—their 
petitions, 707 

Anti-slavery meetings at Biistol and Glas¬ 
gow. 571 

Apparitions, philosophy of, 33—Lucretius’ 
theory, 33—the ilocrriiie of I’alnigcne- 
.sy, 34—spectral illusions instanced in 
the case of Nicolai, 36—also Ben Jon- 
.son, 39- -account of “ second sight,” ihid 
—uatui.d cauM'S assigned for the plie- 
nontena of .ajipai itions, 51(1—case of that 
class of spectre teuued “blue deeds,” 
513 

Aristociacies of Fngland and France, dif¬ 
ference helve oen, 1<S2 

Art and IJxbibitions, strictures on, 93— 
direction of ai I in this countie, 9(1—man¬ 
nerism of iiiOirt of the popular artists, 97 

Ballot, vote by, 717 

Banker-s, tlieir petitions against the forgery 
laws, 671 

Barth6ieuiy and Men, extiact from their 
poem L'Iii!>iinrrlioii, 235 
Bartholomeev Fair, Dillon’s sermon on, 3 12 

-by the Man-o-evar’.sinan, 

431 

Bathur-st, Lord, 262, 597 
Bayley, F. W. N., “ Four years in the West 
indies,” by, 61—bis account of the com¬ 
fortable condition of llic slaees, 64 
Belgium, affairs of, by an cye-witifWts, 604 
—Dc Potter, ibirl —^inoximatc causes f.l‘ 
the revolution, b05--o\eit acts of the 
government against the press, ilmi 
commencement*of the revolt, ibid - re¬ 
sistance of Brussels to the Dutch ttoops, 


606—the provisional government,! 607 
—congress, 608—separation from Hol¬ 
land, 609—the inevitable distres.s that 
will ensue Irom it, tbid —influence of the 
priesthood against Holland, 610—the 
policy of intervention considered, ibid— 
little danger to be apprehended from 
annexing Bel,., ,ni to France, 611 
Betty. Ma-ster, the voung Rosciu.s, 737 
Blackwood's Magazine, its iiidisAhet de- 
A-nce of Charles X., 483 
Blue Devils, singular case of, 513 
Boa4en, Mr., his Li/n of Mrt. Jordan, 
736- —a meip iSisli, ibid —singular blun¬ 
der, •738—motives for getting up the 
compilation, ibid 
Boidiail^ Mr. 717 

Borouglis, tlie elective system of, 614—the 
law lelalive to it ought to be abolished, 
615 

Btides of the ensuing year. 4'^# 

Brniigliam, Mr., his spe'efu on the slave 
ipipstion, 67—lii.s singular argiimeni 
against slavery, 68—his unfairness, 70 
—pain||ilet by, on the hate elections, 262 
—ills emvatioii to the chancellorship, 
603—his two tests of national happi¬ 
ness, 708 

Brussels, commenccmcnl of the revolution 

at, 605—rowardite of the Dutch troops, 
606—outrages committed liy the mob, 
607 

Buckingham, Mr., his pioposed scheme for 
a voyage of discovery, 222— iis quackery 
expAed in the Spirit of Litiraturf, 223 
Burtoii^Mr., his lirreipta Jlicro/ili/plii- 

ca, 332 

Byron, Loid, Di. Kennedy's arqiiaintanee 
with linn, 1—conveisation with 
— descii])(ion of his person, 7—Tount 
Gamhu's testimony to his ffevotion.il 
feelings, 8 — Gait’s life of hum 347—an¬ 
tiquity of Ins laniilv, 349—liis tiavels, 

354—anecdote oi Lady (,-L-, 

357—his ni!iJTiage,*35.S—369 
■—his intimacy ivitli Ilimi, 364—his li- 
(Clary idiilitic.s, 368—deficient in imagi¬ 
nation, .370 

Cufeb IVifliatOi, Godwin's, 385 
Calm an(J Sronn, 457 , 

CalJl?, petition of appeal from the borough 
ol^ 720 • 

Corner), the, .553 

Canada, Upiiei, account of the town of 
Guelph, 456 

Canning, Mr., his ministerial career, 113 
-—his politic,il enibarr.issineiits. 111— 
his character as a statesman, 2,57 
Cave, Mr. Otway, 69 
Ceylon, state of ihc Lstablished Church 
112 

(Charles X. of Frani e, inferior in moral ex- 
ccllcmc to his predecessor, 469—pos¬ 
sessed no power to altci the chmlei. 
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T 4»0—his conduct when Comte d’Artois, 
471—niigiit have avoidid the late ca¬ 
tastrophe by reasonable concession, 474 
-|,-his measures advocated by the Qaar- 
iL'ly Review and Blackwooffs Maga¬ 
zine t 482 

Christianity, slavery not repugnant to, 708 
Church, the English, the state of, in India, 
142 

Church in the West Indies, its progress 
during the last six years, 838 
Church Cells, iieard at Evening, lines 
on, 170 

O'laiks'uii, Mr. E., his criticisms criticized, 79 
Clergy, of the Church of Engl.'uul, vindi¬ 
cation of, 131—their revenues, 133— 
tithes defended, 141 
Chtudesky, novel by Godwin, 387 
(killins, his character as a poet, 57' 

Colonies, on the fate of the, 226 
•Colonists, the, versus the Anti-sl .Vcry So¬ 
ciety, 334 

Colton, Rev. Mr., liis narrative of the 
French revolution, 673 
Comic AitSf^l, the New, 546 
Copley, Sir J., a98.—See Lyndhurst. 
Corinna and her I’upil, 320 
Corn laws, they do not unfairly favour the 
agriculturist, 422—Mr. M'Cjlloch’s ab¬ 
surd doctrine with regard A) them, 424 
—impolicy of repealing them, ihld 
Corporations, when fir.-!t established, 621, 
724—their elective rights, 622—the re¬ 
turning of Members to I’arliament, not 
their exclusive jirivilege, 725 
Cottu, M., his pamphlet in defence of the 
late government in France, and its 
abuses, 472 i 

Covent Garden Theatre, the pret^s.it dra¬ 
matic corps at, 462 
Cowley, epitaphs by, 56 
Croker, Mr., 638* 

CrpKer, T. Crofton, specoicns of Irish 
minstrelsy, by, 41 

Crnthcrs and Jonson, or the Outskirts of 
Life, 601 
Cui Bono ? 17d 

Currency, consequences of the change in, 
by Feel’s bill, 574—which has thrown 
the capital of the country into fewer 
hands, 575—a well regulated paper 
currency desirable, 579 

Death, on the punishment of, 666—paper 
oil the^subject, by llazlitt, ;W—Basil 
Montagu’s work on, 669 
Dcbcllcymc, M., pron amtcs the orciinan- 
ces illegal, 676 

liciMmology and Witelwrufi, Lr/fersnn, liy^ 
Sir W. Scott, 507—his account of the 
Witch of Emlor, 51.5—eases of demo¬ 
niacal possession, 510—Father Surin’s, 
ihid —Luther tormented by the devil, 
518 

Descent into Hell, meiit.s of that poem, 
82, 84, 87, 7—its docliiiic considered 
De.solalioii ol Dev.i'.latioii, 272 
Dillon’s Sermon oil B.ulliolomtw Fair, 342 


Doctor, the, a literacy and graphic sketch, 
716 

Douglas, Keidi, his speech on the Slave- 
question, and remedy proposed by him, 
72 

Downfall of the Wellington administration, 
592.—See Wellington. 

Drama, its present comparative in-signifi- 
cance, 458—causes of this change j the 
increase of the metropolis, and the march 
of intellect, 459—and the little fame or 
emolument derived from thctitrical pro- 
diKtions, 460—difference on the con¬ 
tinent,—the dramatic corps at Dniry- 
lanc, 461 

Driiry-lano, the present dramatic corps at, 
461 

Ea.st India Company, its impolitic servility 
to ministti-, 227 

Ediiibiirgli Review versus Galt’s Life of 
Byron, 467 

Elcttion of Editor, 238 
Klectiotis, the late, 192, 198. 200 
Elections, the Grenville Act relative to, 617 
Elective franchise, the, 013—the common- 
law right regarding, 614—gnvcrnnieiit 
opposed toils extension, 619—burgage- 
tenure, 724 

Ellenboroiigh, Lord, bis character as a 
.^latesman, 597 

Epigram, the Bcgg.ar, Cook, and Idiot, 
ICO—epigrams from the I'rench, 571, 
705 

Ettrick Shepherd, lines hy, to Miss E. B., 
31—the Unearthly VVitness, a tale, 
171 

Exile’s Return, the, 519 
Fables, in prose, 178 

France, probable influence of the late po¬ 
litical charigea in, on this country, 194 - 
de Poligiiac countenanced by the Duke 
of Wellington, 196—the late revolu¬ 
tion, 233—character of Louis VIII., 
469—of Charles X., 471—Villcle’s mi¬ 
nistry, Md -—tlie late revolution might 
have been averted hy piii'cnce on the 
part of the Goveriiiiieiit, 47-t—the re¬ 
port against the Liberty of the Press, 
476—the Duke of Oilcans raised to the 
throne, 477—his charai'ter, 479—dilfer- 
ence between the aristocracies of Eng¬ 
land and Fiaiicc, 482—Narratives of the 
recent events at Paris, 673 
Fr asei, Mr. W., his speech at the diiiiu-r 
at Rye, 630 

Free 'I’rade, quaekery of, 254 
Friendship’s OJfering tot 1831, 550 
Forgery Laws, petitions against, 671 

Gallery of Literary Charactcr.s, ,1. G. 
Lpekhart, 77—Samuel Rogers, 237— 
T. Moore, 266—Sir W. Scott, 412—J. 
Galt, 55)—Dr. Magiriti, 716 
Galt, .1., Ameriraii 'I'laditions by, 321 — 
bis Life of Ryion, ‘cviev\ed, 347-—de¬ 
led!. (if lii.it woik, 367—his ibtiiiuitc 
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of Byron's poetical cliaractcr, ;J68— 
Letters on West I Kalian Slavery, 4-10, 
550, 700—pretended notice of his Life 
of Byron in the Edt>ihiirf>li limeu), 
•107—his controveisy with llobhouse, 
relative to certain statements in ditto, 
533—literary and graphic sketch, 555 
Genius, remarks on, 307 
Godwin, Jlr., his daughter married to 
Shelley, the poet, 305—his novels, 381 
—errors in his Political Justice, 382— 
change in his opinions, 38-1—ch.iractei 
of his wntiiigs, 385— Caleb Williams, 
ibid — St. Leon, 380 — Fleetwood, tbid 
— Maiideville, ibid — Cloudcsiey, .387 
Goderich, Lord, his administration, 11-1 
Goethe, the Sliejiherd's J.ament, Aoin, 
232—his expl.inatioii of the rh.ir.uier of 
Hamlet, 302—JiOrd Leveson (Juwer’s 
translation of hi.s Faust, 033 
Goulbourn, Mr., his char.-.ctei as Cliamel- 
lor of the Excheijuer, .5!)8 
Gower, Loid Leveson, his ti.ins!,i(Kins of 
Goethe’s Faust, :md Schiller's ll'al- 
leiisfein's ('am/i, 033 
Giandier, Urb,in, account of, .510 
Greek (Question, the, and (liiarterti/ Jievicie, 
4,S4 

Giey adminislr.ition, the, 715 
Grenville ,\ct, Ihc, rel.ltive to elections, 01 7 
Gucliili ill L'jijicr Canada, louiid-d b^ .Mr 
fialt; accounl of, -l.iO 
Gwendolen, Masque of, by llelier, ex¬ 
tract IVoni, 120 

Ilazlitt, Mr., essay by, on the puni.shmont 
of death, OoG 

Haiti, Notes on, by M.ackenzie, 01 — 
decline in the sugar-works, in consc- 
tpience of the einancqiiition of ;lavcs, 
ibid —their dissolute iiiorids, 02~mi.s- 
chievous etl’ects of such premature einan- 
ei pat ion, 03 

Hcher, Bi.shoji, Life of, reviewed, 121— 
hi.s carl) attaelnnent to poetiy, 123— 
fxtraits liom his M.isqiie of Gwendolen, 
120 

llenians, His., lines by, to the memory of 
Heber, 122 

lleiaud, J. A., sonnet to Urania by, 311 
llerinanstadt, jouiney f'oni, to llueh.irest, 
10—Rother Tburiii, 17- —lioiitier of 
AVallachia, 1!)—Kiiieii, 21—the boyar 
.Steriopoiilo, Hud —l’re|iora, 2.1—Sal.i- 
trocli, 25—.Vrgiscli and Am.mieesl, 27 
—I’otesti, 28 — Gocst, 2!.'—.mii.d .'it 
lliich.iiest, 30 
Heriies, Mr., 281, 508 
Hieioghphics, 320 —vtirious classes of, 331) 
—the |)luiiietie sysleiii, 331- piogics.s 
of discovery relative to liieroglyphic 
wiitiiig, 332 

History, thoughts on, 413—history con¬ 
cerns itself too little with the letd in¬ 
terests of life, 41-1 —the leal leading fe.i- 
tiires of tiansaetioiis iiiiieeoided, 115— 

impel let tion .lyendin-.'; ii.iii.iliie. ihid 

dili'eieiite belitceii .iitists .iiid .iitisaiis ol 


history, 110—vtirious ibxssc.s of hi^foJt. 

417 • 1 

Hogg, James, strange lettei of a lun.iii(/fo. 

520 / 

Holland, .scpartifnm of, from Bclgiiiiii/OO!) 
Holmes, Billy, ruiniutidoiis on hi.s resigna¬ 
tion, 038 

HortoJi, Wilmot, his speech on the slave 
question, 74 

Howitt, W., the disasters of .Ian N.idellrei- 
ber, a tale, 21 

Hntiie, Mr., his poliiital coiidiiet. 2.S3 
Hunt, Leigh, Lmil ityioii's liie^-y con¬ 
nexion with, and disajipoiiitment In 
I'.in, 3G-1 

Hiiskisson, Mr., ileatli of, 251—sketch ol 
hifc life, 252—Jiis adioi.ic) of free li.idc, 
2'>l—inc.ip.'icity its ,i statesin.in, 250. 
llythe? pctitioiuil appeal from, 71!) *’ 

Jainaic.% the coiniorl.-ible conililion oi lii. 

sl.iie population iheie, .5<iU 
.liin N.iclelli elbei, dls.lsteis of, .1 l.ile, by 
\V. Ilowitt, 215 

Idler, an, some p.iss.ig Cs iu-fc’-l^ile of, 5.S2 
Indi.-i, state of the church csl.ilihshnienl 
ill, 1 12 

In.sanity, observations on, 512 
liisiirrectifci, the I’olisli, 7 11 
Inscriptions from the Greek, 735 
Jot dan, Mrs., Ilotideii's l,ife of, 730 
Ircl.ind, the, urgent necessity tor iinproi ing 
the condition of the pcas.iiitiy, and in¬ 
troducing the poor laws, 581 
liisli minstrelsy, by Gioftoii (linker, No. 

IV. (GeoflVy Keating) 11 
h i\h jicasaiilry, Tiiiits and tSfoiies of, 312 ' 

Kealil^r. Geotliy, lush writer, aecomii of, 
41— 1 %-, history of lit bind, 42—spec-i- 
iiietis cif Ins poeliy: the F.xili-’s b'are- 
ivell, ibid —the miseries cif Inland, 
43 - — 

Kemhic, Ml. C., 403—his afTr.-n' wiiii Mi. 

Wcstmaeolt, 305, note 
Kemlile, Miss I'., 404 _ * 

Kenned), Dr., review of Ills Conoei saliom 
on Itefitiioii wilii Lord Byioii, Sfc., 1 
Kent, the l.ileburnmg.s in, 572 
King, whether the piivate life of one ought 
to be anini.idveitcd upon, !)2 

L.'ibouiing ebasses, .state of the, 572—gr;i- 
du.al decline of their eoiuhtion, 573 — 
gf^'at Biicrcasc of paiiperisim </«i/-lhe 
lalioiiiers exaspeiated iii'o plans for op- 
p5.sUion and levenge, 577 
Lafayette, his title to eelebiily examined, 
480—his niihlai V ini apacity, and poli- 
tic.d ignoranee, ibid 

Labmde, Mademoiselle, opera singer, ac- 
eoimt of, 49 

L.imb, Rev. Dr., his petition against tlic 
deeisioii of the eoniniittee respecting the 
hoioiigh of Rye, 029 

Lindner's Ciilnin t Cifi lit/nidiii, review ol, 
Cities and Town.-, 58—singular lilunders. 
59 
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r.'F.rfvov, 7-15 

i^L'tUT fioin :iii X. M. P., with reply, by 
■ Jliver Y'oikc, 371—from Swing to Oli- 
V-'i Yorkc, 711 

Lehers an Di'moiwlniry and Witchcraft, by 
Sir Walter Scott, review of, 507 
liCtUrs on West India Slavery, by Galt, 

I-10, 550, 700 

Literary Chararfers. - See Qallcrif. 

-Intelligence, 120, 379, 506, 749 

-G.i/ette, Letter to the Editor of, 

on his poetiial nitiusnis, 78 
Litct^'j Soiiiviiii , 552 
Lockhart, .1. Gibson, liteiary and graphic 
sketch of, 77 

Luiidun, Nuisances of, 450 
Long, St. John, and .Vedical (inabkery, 
,261 -some passages fiom his JJiary, 

7!{9 ' 

Love, ‘ Tell me what is Love V ‘^14 
Louis XV'IIL, his ehaiaeter, 40f?’ 

Louis Phihjipe, King of the Krench, his 
inipriident saerifn es to pojiiilar opinion, 
234—iuid extiiK tioii of a state leligioii, 
iliid —lie^j'it ictei, 479 - ste])s taken by 
him for foiniing an .army, t5o/—he will 
probably le-establish a national chinch, 
4S1 

Lnnatir, 

Hogg, 

Liithei, Ins account of being toiinented by 
the devil tit Wartburg, .518 —his Psalm, 
715 

liyridhurst. Lord, 302—his political cha¬ 
racter, and versatility, 599—Ins opposi- 
fibii to tile alti ration of the forgery law.s, 
671 

M'Ciilloch, Mr., his absuid stat/rnent re- 
•speeting the coin laws, 421 ^ 
Machinery and the niainiia. uiiiiig .sy.slem, 
4V) 

icalfoti.eiizie, C., his Notes on Haiti, 61 
Magiiiny Dr., liteiary and grajihic sketch 
of, 7 16^ 

M.ilibran, Sladenioiselle, 15, 51 
Man of Genius, inipubhshed Poems and 
Misfortunes of, i2(>7 
Man-llnnter, the, a tale, 153 
Manufartnriiig System, the, 419—-impo¬ 
licy of removing lestuctions, and pro¬ 
tecting laws, 420 

M.neh of Inli llert tmd Universal Educa¬ 
tion, 161 

Marot, t'Knncnl, epigram from,*57b » 
Medical Qiiatkery, No. II., ^’64 
Membeis of Parliameiu, the piopriety of 
their being )iaid, 565 

Mental Magic, 33-5 • 

Merevvether, Mr. Serjeant, his Address, 
i^c. on the Rcj'U'sciilaliir ('<n stitiiiion, 
722—hi, plan of rcfiirni. 728 
Mini.stry, pros)iects of the, 190—defeat ex- 
periemed at the late t lections, 191,260 
- -political consenuenccs of Ml. Hiiskts- 
son'.s death, 259 —the membcr.s of the 
c.ibmcl. 2(>2—the Wellington Mmistiy, 


strange letter of oi/^, to James 
526 


; t 

592; see Wellington —list of the late, 
and ]>resent, ihfl 
Minstrelsy, Irish, specimens of, 41 
Miracles, not contradictory to reason, 523 
Monos and Daimonos, a tale, 10 
Monstrenil, epigram fiom, 571 
Montagu, Basil, his work on the runish- 
went of Death, 669 

Montgomery, Robert, the jisemlo-poet, 78 
—hi.s pretensions to genius, 84—his 
Omnipresence of the Deily, 85 
Moore, Thomas, rem.xrks on his Life of 
Shendan, 182—literary and graphic 
sketch of him, 266 

National Library, the attack on the, in the 
Edinburgh Rerioni, 467 
Negroes, injurious lonseipiences of their 
emainip.itioii in fl.iiti, 63 - the favour¬ 
able eondilioi'. of West Iiidi.a slaves, 64 ; 
see Slavery 
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